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PREFACE 


Although practice differs widely in various 
sections of the United States, most colleges of¬ 
fer an introductory course in literature, often 
at the sophomore level. Such a course is usu¬ 
ally a survey of English literature or a study 
of English and American literature by tvpes. 
The former stresses historical development, 
background detail, and authors’ lives, bringing 
the student from Beowulf to Thomas i lardv or 
therealioiits in measured stages; it usually 
serves to prepare the student for major work 
in English literature in the upper division, and 
ordinarily limits itself to poetry, a bit of drama, 
and the essay, with emphasis on poetrv. 

The latter course, “types,” gives samples of 
the various broad divisions ot liteiature—po¬ 
etry, drama, essay, biography, and fiction— 
and often includes history, treatise, letter, and 
other subtypes. It usually serves to afford the 
general student experience in studying form 
and consent, learning analysis and evaluation, 
achieving reading comprehension and enjoy¬ 
ment. The present text is designed for use in 
just such a course, although, because selec¬ 
tions are arranged chronologically in each di¬ 
vision, and because the introductory essays 
and the headnotes give a cumulative effect of 
developments and movements, it is readily 
adaptable to some survey or hybrid courses as 
well. 

It is the feeling of the editors that an intro¬ 
ductory course for the general student should 
be based on a different principle from that of 
a course for future majors; the course for the 
general student is a place to woo the unini¬ 
tiated into the company of believers, a meet¬ 
ing-ground for a sort of secular evangelism. 
The ideal study materials, then, must be sound 
enough, but also, relatively speaking, appeal¬ 
ing in their own right. Some “classic” material 
must be left out or de-emphasized because 
presumably the student may not be ready for 


it; and there can be little good in forced feed¬ 
ing if only regurgitation is to iesu!t. 

Thus poetry has been divided into only two 
broad types (see also 1, 5) to minimize con¬ 
fusion and because editors and instructors 
alike do not always agree on which types and 
subtypes are most impoitant. (Instructois will 
find, however, that the ballad, epic, sonnet, 
ode, epitaph, et cetera, can easily be located 
in the Table of Contents and rearranged for in¬ 
tensive study. A suggested listing is provided 
on f, pp. 633-639.) In classic poetry, the edi¬ 
tors feel that there is adequate representation 
of major and minor figures; in modern poetry, 
with so many names of merit to select from, 
choices are more or less aibiliary (Aiken, Wil¬ 
liams, MacLeish, Fearing, Patchen, Schwartz, 
and otheis could lie repicscnted here every bit 
as well as those who me). But space and per¬ 
mission costs call for some limit, and no an¬ 
thology is, ot course, wholly satisfactory. The 
editors realize that it a student could buy, or 
a library could furnish, sufficient copies of ev¬ 
ery important poet, an ideal situation would 
obtain. 

The nine plays presented range from an 
early English comedy of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury (The Second Shepherds Play) to a re¬ 
cent American drama notable for its expres¬ 
sionism and satire (The Adding Machine). No 
nine plays can fully represent the growth and 
development of drama in England and Amer¬ 
ica, but these have been selected to suggest 
those dramatic techniques and types of con¬ 
flict which have positive reading appeal. Each 
of the nine represents a stage in the evolution 
of drama, and each is teachable, understand¬ 
able, and readable. 

In selecting essays the editors were gov¬ 
erned by the following aims: to represent the 
work of both British and American writers; to 
illustrate the essay as a genre appearing in the 
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several periods of British and American litera¬ 
ture; and to give examples of formal and in¬ 
formal essays, as well as of various subtypes 
found within those broad divisions, such as the 
critical essay, the satirical essay, and the hu¬ 
morous essay. In making their selections the 
editors had due regard, too, for essays which 
are both readable and teachable. They tried, 
moreover, to give a representation of the essay 
large enough to serve the varying purposes of 
teachers and to appeal to the diverse tastes of 
students. 

Perhaps because of its historical and reflec¬ 
tive content, biography has not until recent 
years been popular among readers of college 
age. However, either because today’s students 
are more mature or because biographical se¬ 
lections have been more judiciously made, the 
type has increased in popularity. The editors 
have attempted to choose, from the mass of 
English and American biography and auto¬ 
biography available, nineteen selections which 
entertainingly reveal human nature and pro¬ 
foundly affect our thinking about people. 

The fiction included is not intended to rep¬ 
resent the "best” stories which have been writ¬ 
ten in England and America during the last 
century. Any attempt at such selection seems 
to the editors both silly and presumptuous. But 
the sixteen short stories and three long ones re¬ 
printed are as representative as possible of the 
widely varying forms and moods of the type. 
Each story is interesting, understandable, and, 
according to its kind, admirable or distinctive, 
or both. Their excellence should demonstiate 
the vitality of the genre and reveal sound rea¬ 
sons for its widespread popularity. 

Selections are restricted to British and 
American authors because of tiadition in that 
regard, because translations nearly always of¬ 
fer problems, and because, simply, there is 
ample material in British and American litera¬ 
ture. Any beginning student has a long way to 
go in his own tongue la-fore he need adven¬ 
ture abroad; and there is no reason why im¬ 
portant foreign influences cannot be brought 
into class discussion by the instructor. Types 
and subtypes such as history, the letter, the 
treatise, and so on are omitted because they 
are relatively unimportant initially. There is 
no novel in this anthology, but the long stories 
by Henry James, Joseph Conrad, and Willa 


Cather approach the novelette in length. Fur¬ 
thermore, in every anthology the instructor 
must be allowed to choose in two ways: from 
the material included and from the material 
excluded. The novel more than any other type 
belongs in the latter category, if only for the 
reason that there is ample freedom of choice 
in every other field properly representable. 

Headers will note that the proportion of 
British to American authors (not necessarily in 
every section) is roughly fifty-fifty, and of old 
to new, about the same; that is, this collection 
presents relatively more American and more 
modern selections than any other comparable 
text. The introductory missionary work of 
proving that literature, good literature, can be 
understood and enjoyed should carry on after 
the course is completed; the non-major, after 
graduation, is likely to go on reading modern 
material (if he reads at all), and should there¬ 
fore have some grounding in it. And surely no 
one need apologize for including a great deal 
of American material, especially modern—not 
merely from a patriotic point of view, but on 
sheer merit alone. 

Generally speaking, the editors have at¬ 
tempted to reprint whole samples or com¬ 
pletely independent parts of long works. Se¬ 
lections are intended to be “typical” of tbeir 
authors and of their genres at the same time. 
Traditionalists may object to cutting Milton 
and Spenser to a few hundred lines each; the 
editors feel, frankly, that the purpose of the 
“types” and kindred courses is to place first 
emphasis on form and comprehension without 
slavish regard for the issue of major over minor 
writers. Special courses can do justice to the 
giants, whose work is difficult to anthologize at 
best. In some instances, especially modern 
choices, selections have been regulated by 
publishers’ refusals to release material for re¬ 
print; some authors refuse reprint permission 
on any grounds. 

Finally, there should be a word on notation 
principles and headnotes. Footnotes have been 
kept to a minimum, although the editors have 
not been unmindful of the fact that a reason¬ 
able amount of notation is welcomed by the 
teacher. Too much encyclopedic information 
tends, however, to obscure the personality of 
the selection itself and turn a course into a 
study about literature rather than of literature. 
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Terms so obscure as not to be found in the 
American College Dictionary have been ex¬ 
plained; other terms ordinarily have been left 
to the student, part of whose regular chores 
should include looking up words, i lie head- 
notes, though brief, provide a running account 
of the development ot each type and sufficient 
biographical or psychological details to explain 
flic inclusion of each entry. 

In addition to acknowledging permission tor 
the use of copyrighted material (see text loot- 
notes), the editois wish to thank the following 
publishers lor their courtesy in making avail¬ 
able eei turn texts or xcrsions ol material in 
print under their respective banners; Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ginn and Company; 
Harper & Brothers, Houghton Milllm Com¬ 
pany; Little, Brown & Company, Longmans, 
Green & Company, The Macmillan Company, 
W. VV. Norton and Company; Random House; 


Charles Scribner's Sons; The Viking Press; 
Henry Holt and Company. 

The editois also wish to thank the following 
lor assistance of Nations kinds; Isoliel Daven¬ 
port and Kathryn Shiiner, Ficderick L. Chris¬ 
tensen and Clarence Allen Forbes of the 
UniNcisitv of Nebraska; Miss Elizabeth Waggo¬ 
ner, fortneily ot the University of Michigan; 
and Piolessor E. B. Knowles, Jr., ol Pratt In¬ 
stitute. 

For advice on genetul policy and plan the 
editois acknowledge indebtedness to Iliends, 
colleagues, and coiiespondents, including Pro¬ 
fessor John C. Geibei ol the University of 
Iowa, Prolessor Thomas F. Dunn of Drake 
Univeisity, Piolessoi Hobeit M. Estrich of Ohio 
State Ihuveisitv, Piolessor Bobcit C. Pooley of 
the Uni\oisitv ol Wisconsin. Piofcssor Edwin 
R. Steinberg ol the Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. and Prolessoi Lionel Stevenson of tlm 
University ol Southern California. 

VV.H.D. 

L.CAV. 

H.S. 
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V O L U M E I 


PART I 

NARRATIVE AND LYRIC POETRY 




AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
FOR THE STUDENT 
OF POETRY 


It is strange indeed that poetry should need anv 
apology or explanation in a land as great as 
ours; it has been accepted and sought after in 
many other lands for centuries. It mav he that 
as a nation we are just now leaving the pioneer 
stage, just beginning to develop a true culture 
and real interest in the arts. 

Whatever the reason, poetry is not widely 
read; poetry magazines have small circulation, 
and in the schools, particularly, poetry en¬ 
counters stubborn resistance almost every¬ 
where. To he sure, in the past the poet was 
not always universally appreciated. From Plato 
to A. E. Housman, men have felt the need 
from time to time to redefine and defend the 
poet’s position. But the poet has always sur¬ 
vived, and the greatest works have stood the 
test of time. Writing styles have come and 
gone, some leaving their imprint on the pres¬ 
ent. Literary convention and rex olt have swung 
in cycles with some fixed principles surviving 
and with some fringe changes as in morals, 
fashions, and means of making war—for al¬ 
ways man has looked to his most inspired voices 
for emotional stimulation, teaching, or simple 
delight during the lulls in the storms of his de¬ 
velopment. In virtually all civilizations poetry' 
has come first, before literary prose. Its roots 
are in the oldest and most obvious phenomena 
of existence—in the crash of surf, the rhythms 
of running streams, the hammer of the human 
pulse beat—and from simple cadences of re¬ 
ligion and war the steady technical develop¬ 
ment has slowly come, like anything in evolu¬ 
tion, with painful episodes, blank walls here, 
death there, mutation everywhere, but with 


something elemental anil universal preserved 
to the present day. 

Poetry, then, is established; it has a long and 
honorable tradition in many languages, styles, 
and schools of thought. In America we are just 
beginning to take our lightful place in that tra¬ 
dition in terms of producing first-rate poets 
and first-rate audiences. 

Wiiat Pokthy Is, and Does 

"All right,” you reply in student language, 
“hut what is poetry, this term you handy about 
so glibly, and what is its purpose? Seems as if 
everybody has a dilfeient slant on it." Well, in 
a way everybody almost must have a “different 
slant” on it. The poetic experience is something 
that exists in a shared way between writer and 
reader. Even if communication were perfect 
from a semantic point of view—which it rarely 
seems to be—the quality of the poetic experi¬ 
ence would vary according to such factors as 
the relative age, training, and intelligence of 
both people concerned. But if the poet has 
something to say and if the reader or listener 
has something to work with in intelligence or 
interest, enough ought to come through to 
provide emotional release, teaching, or thought 
—or some combination. The experience, as 
Robinson has said, is indefinable but unmis¬ 
takable. 

To be sure, people have tried and still try 
to pin down the word “poetry.” One man may 
concentrate on the music of verse; another on 
its moral force (not too long ago poetry was 
universally "taught” in secondary schools as a 
vehicle for moral principles); a third on sheer 
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emotional impact, and so on. Or some critic 
will "bring out” poetry by contrasting it with 
prose: impression of fact vs. fact, intensity vs. 
low pitch, quality of experience vs. quantity, 
spiritual appeal vs. informative. To the ig¬ 
norant, poetry is the product of the garret or 
the boudoir, or at best "high-falutin.” Perhaps 
the truth is that poetry is indefinable in spite 
of Webster’s stress on appropriate language, 
high thought, imagination, emotion, and 
rhythm. Certainly, while both Wordsworth and 
Sandburg are poets, the former’s definition of 
poetry as the “spontaneous overflow of power¬ 
ful feelings” is a different way of saying it from 
the latter’s "synthesis of hyacinths and bis¬ 
cuits.” And there ure those who believe that 
poetry is a matter of inspiration as against 
those who feel that the major ingredient is 
perspiration. Even a casual reader can make 
out that one author’s excitement lends to ele¬ 
vation and another’s to sheer sensuality. And 
anyone who bothers to compare the set jingle 
of sentimental platitudes to bo found in daily 
syndicated columns of “poetry” with the real 
simplicity, breathless simplicity, of Emily Dick¬ 
inson's work may realize with a start that a 
poem is not merely a matter of stanza, type 
arrangement, or “what looks like a poem”—the 
poetic can be found in prose or in the motion 
involved in a well-executed end run, for that 
matter. 

The definition of poetry varies with the age, 
with custom, with moral codes, with poets 
themselves. We have cults of aesthetes and 
cults of truth-seekers, for example. But the 
over-all traditional impression shows enough 
agreement on basic matters among writers and 
critics so that a qualified reader, with practice, 
can begin to work out his own definition, if he 
must define every worth-while experience. For 
one, hearing poetry read, like hearing a rich 
passage from Brahms, produces buzzing along 
the spine, kinesthetic sensations, wetness in the 
eyes, and eventually a sense of inward release. 
For some modems the prime appeal is in¬ 
tellectual, and the poetic experience becomes a 
blending of mental recognitions of symbols 
(with or without the help of rhyme). For 
some, a poem’s first value lies in its loft)’ pres¬ 
entation of a moral, religious, or philosophical 
theme. Note, then, that while we define by 


poetry is not trivial; it lives on a respectable 
level, it enriches one’s life in some way or ways. 

Forget about technicalities for the moment. 
Poetry somehow should entertain you in the 
best sense of that word. The more you grow, 
the more poetry will offer you. (Fortunately 
there is enough available so that you need 
never Ire bored, once you become a convert.) 
Thus, whether you think of poetry as frozen 
experience, sculpture on paper, a lofty expres¬ 
sion of the best things in life, pure magic, or 
none of these, it really matters little. Poetry is 
rich enough to share something with almost 
any honest seeker. In Milton’s day the reader 
might have sought an impassioned interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures; in Shakespeare’s day he 
might have turned for escape to the Forest of 
Arden; in 1918 he might have felt that a 
picture of a steel mill best fitted his mood of 
the moment. No definition, then, can suffice 
here. 

Poetry remains unmistakable and definable 
only in terms of reactions, a relative process. 
Relatively speaking, the trained student who 
catches an allusion by T. S. Eliot, the worldly- 
wise student who recognizes the emotional 
quality of a Millay sonnet, and the uninitiated 
freshman tackle who, parked on a sea cliff with 
his lady, becomes articulate enough to exclaim, 
“Gee, ain’t that moonlight swell?”—all three 
belong somewhere in Poetry’s train. There is 
no room for snobbery. The athlete may be 
ignorant and ungrammatical and slightly pro¬ 
fane, but he is in the mood of poetry—he needs 
no definition for what he feels. With work, 
interest, guidance, he—and you—can find 
poetry actually, historically, sociologically a 
thrilling record of intense moments in the lives 
of human beings, dead and alive. For there is 
poetry in almost all of us, except for a few 
people who will live inevitably in a vegetable 
state. To repeat, then, it is strange that with 
poetry in and around us any defense should 
be necessary. 

With the best intentions you will soon find 
that poetry can be hard work. If you are lucky, 
your first selections should not be too profound 
or dull, however “correct.” And you must prac¬ 
tice, just as you must sweat away on your tennis 
backhand or remember to keep your head down 
in golf—and perhaps without immediate signs 
of improvement. If you do not want to work to 


what it does, rather than saying what it is, 
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achieve eventual dividends, if you have no 
faith in your helpers, you may as well quit— 
and consider whether or not you are qualified 
to pursue higher education for legitimate rea¬ 
sons. Begin if you can with light verse or with 
the ballads, those charming tales of homicide 
and mayhem, and work up through longer 
narrativo verse to the simplest lyrics. Sooner 
or later you will reach a limit. So do all of us. 
And whether you stop at simple lyrics or fight 
through to the metaphysicals or the modern 
obscurantists is again only a relative matter. 
Your life will be a bit richer for the effort. 

Complications and Taiioos 

Somewhere in the early process you will 
recognize that poetry comes in many founs. 
Complications again! And what with human 
fads and fancies, forms change from time to 
lime. More complications! Even "authorities” 
disagree on the labels for the basic types of 
poetry, let alone the subtypes. (This text is 
arranged around the two broad types, narrative 
and lyric, to simplify matters for the student. 
The subtypes—sonnet, ode, etc.—can be 
pointed out by the instructor.) At any rate, 
you will soon learn to distinguish one poem 
from another, to compare and contrast; this 
is the beginning of critical reading and of real 
enjoyment. And whether you learn to think of 
poetry as divisible into types according to pur¬ 
pose, mood, or meter-and-rhyme schemes, ac¬ 
cording to subject matter, or according to sub- 
types is largely a matter of splitting hairs—you 
can come back to such questions later on. 
(Actually, editors show a wide variance in 
approach to this question; one modern text 
divides poetry into narrative-lyric-didactic; 
another, narrative-lyric-refleetive; a third, nar¬ 
rative-lyric-epic-ballad; a fourth into seven 
types, mixing technical forms and moods in¬ 
discriminately; and a fifth into no fewer than 
seventeen types!) You will have to learn other 
things some day; rhyme schemes, French forms, 
scansion, meters, technical terms; you will have 
to get historical perspective more clearly than 
you can from the chronological arrangement of 
poets in this volume or from the headnotes 
which are necessarily limited in scope. 

But these matters need not be crammed to¬ 
gether all at once, or discouragement and de¬ 
feat might well result. Basic courses in poetry 


must first face the problem of wooing students 
to a point at which they can forget prejudices 
and honestly confess to an understanding and 
enjoyment of the assigned reading; any other 
approach may lead to memorizing of facts and 
dates, to learning “about" poets, even to as¬ 
suming an air of culture for social effect—but 
for those trapped in the morass of mere facts 
the whole legacy of poetry in English will be 
only a. hollow thing, never made real, never 
truly shared. "Types” courses with a variety 
of poetic subforms easily arrangcablo accord¬ 
ing to relative difficulty offer materials for the 
wooing process, a process made necessary by 
the all-too-common experience among instruc¬ 
tors of finding a large segment of their English 
classes, excluding gilted students and poseurs, 
made up of students who come to lectures with 
a "show-mo” attitude. What basis is there for 
such an attitude? 

All too often the novico in poetry (you may 
be he, or know someone like him) has a head 
stuffed with false concepts resembling tribal 
taboos—that is, if he has bothered to investi¬ 
gate the subject at all. lie may be a good po¬ 
tential reader, even a writer, but he can hardly 
avoid reflecting his early background. Suppose 
the only poetry he knows is the over-senti- 
mcntal, wooden doggerel ground out in the 
daily papers—he is hardly ready for Shake¬ 
speare. Suppose he has been forced to recite 
an ode to a daffodil or lines to keep a young 
man from a tavern—what can Keats mean to 
him? How can we expect n young undergrad¬ 
uate to understand Milton or Shelley or any 
Browning except "Pippu Passes” if he has been 
taught to look for a moral, and little else? 
Among the many false approaches he has met 
is very likely an embarrassed attempt to mem¬ 
orize Hamlet’s fine soliloquy before he was 
ready to appreciate it, let alone ready to face 
a teen-age audience. It is a familiar psycho¬ 
logical pattern to find a person unable to 
understand a work of art which ho apparently 
should; it is easy for him to run away from the 
work, then become afraid because he is run¬ 
ning; and because fear induces shame, the 
easiest way out via rationalizing is to convince 
himself loudly that the original work was not 
worth knowing in the first place. 

Growing up in some social group, students 
meet modern taboos regarding poetry, and in 
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several forms: poetry is ‘long-hair” stuff; poets 
are effeminate; poetry is meaningless; poets 
live brief, immoral lives; it is impossible to 
like poetry (except for the works of Guest and 
Service) and be a normal, red-blooded Ameri¬ 
can, and so on. It requires a careful presenta¬ 
tion of statistics to show that poets don’t have 
to wear berets, that many of them were re¬ 
spectable graybeards, and, contrariwise, that 
some businessmen (the American ideal of the 
normal) die in disgrace. Here again work is 
necessary from both instructor and student— 
a good sporting “try” on the part of the latter 
particularly. And if in your private case the 
good try fails, there is no reason to feel de¬ 
pressed. Some of us are not destined to enjoy 
poetry any more than some of us will ever 
understand calculus. 

Taking Invkniouy 

Let us assume at this point that you have 
temporarily, at least, suspended any prejudices 
you may have matriculated with, and that you 
are now facing a daily assignment in poetry. 
It may help your understanding to think a 
moment about certain barriers strewn on that 
meeting-ground; while bewilderment may en¬ 
sue at first, ultimate clarification of the relation¬ 
ship between writer and reader will be worth 
a moment’s thought. Certainly little is accom¬ 
plished by an instructor’s placing an epic be¬ 
fore a student with the expressed or implied 
attitude that the poem is great and that any 
intelligent person should almost automatically 
appreciate the fact—after a bit of thought, of 
course. 

First consider yourself in your capacity as 
reader, only one in a class made up of others 
like yourself in some respects and vastly dif¬ 
ferent in others. Answer in your own hcait for 
yourself and in silent comparison with your 
classmates the following questions, remember¬ 
ing that the poet and the instructor are facing 
an audience with various opinions, qualifica¬ 
tions, and prejudices; it is at once an individual 
and a crowd problem. 

(In facing this assignment, then:) 

1. How intelligent am I, in terms of tests, 
I.Q., actions in the past, what people think of 
me? 

2. How much thought have I given to the 


subject of taste—in dress, music, art, for ex¬ 
ample? 

3. How much time and thought do I put on 
my assignments? 

4. What are my basic prejudices? How did 
I get them? Can I jettison any? 

5. What is my relationship with God and 
religion? Will my religious training condition 
my response to, say, passionate love poetry? 
Am I ready to face shock? 

6. How many of what Richards calls “doc¬ 
trinal adhesions” will my instructor and today’s 
author have to compete with? If a poet’s ideas 
and my family doctrine clash, can I keep un 
open mind? 

7. What is my age in relation to others’? 
How experienced am I—in sport, travel, read¬ 
ing, earning a living, love, arts and crafts, 
tragedy, war? (The poet can’t be blamed for 
being “dry” if you aren’t ready to meet him.) 

8. How well do I read anything? How 
fast? How do I rate on vocabulary tests? Do I 
bother to use exact adjectives in conversation, 
or is everything either “swell” or “lousy”? 

9. How much technical training in poetry 
do I already have? 

10. If ave I already decided what I like and 
don't like in poetry? Am I like the musician 
who “loves” Tschaikowsky but can’t “get” 
Bach? 

11. Do I have an ear for music? Do people 
say I have imagination? 

12. Am I emotionally mature? Can I sepa¬ 
rate literary and moral judgments? Gan I dis¬ 
tinguish between honest sentiment and senti¬ 
mentality? (Remember that the Puritans, as 
Ifillyer points out, fought emotion or possession 
by a mood—and produced very little poetry of 
first rank.) 

13. Am I willing to work on poetry in return 
for future dividends? 

Obviously all the foregoing questions cannot 
be answered in one sitting, and they should not 
be. Even a quick glance over the items that 
seem to fit you will give a reaction total good 
enough to go on for the moment. 

Coaching Aids 

Now turn to the other side of the meeting- 
ground where stand the poet and the poem. 
Although it is possible to enjoy Shakespeare, 
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say, without editorial help, it is not possible to 
understand him completely without some coach¬ 
ing; you have to be told that words like ''wit” 
and “humour” meant something quite different 
to the Elizabethan from what you think they 
mean today. This need for coaching, discussion, 
breaking down of passages applies to all poetry 
in varying degrees; it should be apparent even 
to the student who objects that the classroom 
kills beauty. (This objection generally comes 
from poseurs and lazy people.) Occasionally a 
poem is mangled in class—so that dozens more 
may be correctly enjoyed. By and large, how¬ 
ever, true beauty is much tougher than some- 
young aesthetes pretend to think—it will rise 
again. And so now you begin to “study" the 
poet and his poem, using whatever equipment 
you possess in terms of the question list above. 
It becomes apparent almost at once that there 
is more to verse than symmetrical lines on a 
page, gushing about a heap o’ living, or “dry 
philosophy—or whatever was your private idea 
about the subject when you sat down. Some 
aspects immediately apparent include the fol¬ 
lowing. 

1. Poetry comes in various shapes and forms, 
types and subtypes. Although the matter is 
generally more important than the form, it is 
obvious that some day you will have to pick 
up information on ballads, epics, odes, sonnets, 
and so on. 

2. Poetry has pronounced rhythms, gen¬ 
erally resolvable into metrical patterns. It often 
has rhyme, and rhymes come in various patterns 
too. It often is musical and it relies heavily for 
effect on figurative language and allusion. 
Again, you may encounter “free verse,” which 
upsets most of the foregoing. More to learn 
about! 

3. Poetry has organization, purpose, style. 
Ideas and presentation vary from period to 
period. The Romantic of 1820 eschewed the 
neo-classic diction of Collins’s day, for example. 
You will note eventually that both the romantic 
and the classic have something to offer, al¬ 
though you may develop a preference. 

4. Poetry is a language phenomenon—a way 
of saying things. Whether to teach, preach, or 
simply thrill, to paint, inform, or spellbind, this 
is not the language of over-the-counter exist¬ 
ence, although many of the words are the same. 
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A new blend of sound and sense is here, rieh 
in connotation, imager)', impression, music— 
and offering new problems in semantics. 

5. Poetry runs a wide gamut of subject mat¬ 
ter and experience, familiar and unfamiliar. 
One age may sing of sea battle, another of a 
lady’s eyes. Or in the same age one man may 
ponder the skylark while another weaves night¬ 
marish dream-fantasies. Your modern poet may 
use conventional topics, new topics, or no 
topics at all, remaining content with patterns 
of sound and rhvthm. In any period the gamut 
may be marked at one end by bright nonsense 
or folk song and at the other by metaphysies. 

6. Poetry, like music and other arts, has an 
evocative factor which varies with the experi¬ 
ence and personality of the audience. A pas¬ 
sage may jog your memory suddenly and help 
you re-enjoy a lost moment. It may startle you 
into action or a new belief. Poetry may help 
you escape reality for a moment’s peace. It 
may offer you ne-w illusions to replace the old. 
But it will not sledge-hammer a skeptic into 
belief. The character in Point Counter Point 
who criticized Shelley for saying to the skylark, 
“Bird thou never wort” was incapable of, or 
scornful of, appreciating symbolism. For him 
most lyric poetry would always be alien terri¬ 
tory. You must meet the poet halfway, then 
suspend disbelief for a time, “play along 
sportingly. This is not to say that you should 
prostrate yourself as an ignoramus before gen¬ 
ius; there is too much idolatry, devoid of 
thoughtful analysis, to be found in surpris¬ 
ing surroundings—among self-styled "literary 
clubs particularly. If after reading and thinking 
you honestly feel that your original poor im¬ 
pression of a poet, a poem, or poetry itself 
remains, maintain it stoutly; you will at least 
know by then why you feel the way you do— 
that knowledge itself is a step ahead. 

Suggestions for Study 

At this stage you should be aware that poetry 
has an honorable tradition, changing styles, 
various definitions, strange meanings in the 
public mind, barriers across communication 
lines—and that a poem itself is several things 
in one. Ahead of you is a parade of assign¬ 
ments, discussions, papers. In a short time you 
should find this introduction superficial. But 
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what until then? In the first few days of con¬ 
fusion, how can the task be met? There is no 
easy road to the understanding of poetry; 
whole volumes (see the bibliography, I, 394) 
have been written on the subject. If, however, 
you have little idea of bow to get started, the 
following check list may make reading have 
some significance: 

1. Head tho poem(s) through once quickly 
to get the general idea; reread several times 
carefully, slowly. Try reading key passages 
aloud. 

2. Answer three questions clearly: what 
does the poem say; how is it said; was it worth 
saying or reading? 

3. Does the poem have any physical effect 
on you? (Emily Dickinson said that if reading 
a book made her ieel as if the top of her head 
were taken off, she was in the presence of 
poetry.) 

4. How much idea content docs the poem 
have? Is it '‘philosophical”? Does it preach? Is 
the thought commendable as thought but too 
heavy to allow the poem to move or soar? 

5. What is the tone or mood of the poem as 
a whole? 

6. Has the poem a claim to originality? 
How? Where? Does it present old notions in a 
fresh manner? 

7. Study the vocabulary of the poem. How 
much “poetic” diction (’tis, lo!) is employed? 
How much language of ordinary men in ex¬ 
traordinary patterns? Point out what seem to 
you good or bad images. If you wrote the poem 
out in a prose statement, what would he gamed, 
what lost—and what changes would occur? 

8. Within the limits of your previous train¬ 
ing, what technical features are recognizable 
for comment (rhyme, stanza form, figures of 
speech, etc.) ? 

9. What passages, if any, are obscure? 
Whose fault is it? 

10. Check the poem for anv evidence of 
sentimentalizing, use of stock phrases, “folksi¬ 
ness”—anything that will make it cheap or 
hackneyed material. 

11. Check key allusions in a desk reference 
book. Does the poet seem to “show off” his 
knowledge, or are you not quite ready to meet 
him on even terms? 

12. Docs the poem uppear labored or seem¬ 
ingly turned out with deftness and case? 


In your quest to add meaning to reading 
(and hence increase knowledge and pleasure), 
discuss specific assignments with good, average, 
and poor students alike—you can learn some¬ 
thing from all of them. To sharpen your wits, 
argue points like these: 

1. Must a poem have meaning? 

2. Should a poem be criticized from the 
point of view of its day, our day, or both? 

3. What effect, if any, has the machine age 
had on the poet’s approach to life? 

4. What effect did the Puritans have on 
early American poetry—and today’s? 

5. Why don’t we have one or two “great” 
poets today? Is modem life too complex for 
poetry? Are readers to blame? (Remember 
Whitman's remark that great poets require 
great audiences.) 

6. Is poetry succumbing before advances in 
the novel, short story, biography? 

A Final Word 

Recall that your instructor has experience in 
reading, teaching, and absorbing student ideas; 
in other words, while pursuing the muse, you 
have some things to avoid, as well as cleave to 
or wrestle with. Some pointers: 

1. When asked for a paraphrase of a poem, 
be sure you have it read through and thought 
about; don’t make the common—and fatal— 
error of beginning your statement with what 
the poet says, then branching out into what 
you would have written on the assumption that 
you two are of one mind. Avoid composing, 
“reading-in.” 

2. When asked for an opinion, you will be 
better off to plead ignorance than to blurt out 
something you half-overheard or something you 
have memorized from notes without under¬ 
standing them. Avoid parroting. 

3. Watch out for insincerity, half-baked 
moralizing, making “impressions,” sudden con¬ 
versions, and the like. Although most of us are 
subject to flattery, the student who suddenly 
says, "Oh, professor, I never liked poetry, but 
you make Keats so alive!” may be simply naive 
but is more likely to be angling for an A grade 
—and your instructor will be definitely not im¬ 
pressed. Avoid saying what you disbelieve. 

4. Don’t expect miracles, daily entertain¬ 
ment, or easy rewards. Some of the material 
which follows is dull but historically or soci- 
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ologitraliy significant. Some of it you will like 
a few years from now. It is to be hoped that 
you will like enough to wish to investigate 
further on your own. Some of the selections 
are "good" for you. Some will puzzle you. Some 
will prove again that growth is sometimes pain¬ 
ful. Some you will learn to repeal, but the 


wisdom and beauty of the ages will not come to 
vou in a rush, as so many things do in youth. 
You are being asked to indulge in an act ol 
faith based on experience, to believe that a 
life without poctiv in it somewhere is a waste 
land indeed, but avoid expecting a short, swift 
trip to the piomised land ol plenty. 





IN D E X 

(Bold face figures after a writer's name indicate selections) 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 105 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.” 360-301 
Action in drama, falling, 629, using, 630, nmlv of, 
630 

Actors, child, 401 

Adding Machine , The, 405, 601-628 

“Address to the Unco Guid,” 268-269 

Aeschylus, 400 

“Afterwards338-339 

Age of Reason, 403 

Air distinguished from madrigal, 391 

Airs or Fantastic Spirits, song from, 209 

“Alexanders Feast,” 239-211 

Alexandrine defined, 390 

“All in Green Went My Lose Hiding,” 380 

Allegory defined, 390, 629 

Alliteration defined, 390 

Allusion in poetry, 7 

Anapest defined, 390 

See also Foot, Scansion 
“Anil Love Hung Still,” 385-386 
Andhison, Maxweli.. 405, 567-604 
“Andrea del Sarto,” 165-168 
Anna Christie, 405 
“Anne Rutledge,” 349 
Antagonist defined, 629 
"Anthem for Doomed \outh,” 379 
Antistrophe, sec Ode, Strophe 
“Apelles’ Song,” 206 
Apostrophe defined, 390 
“Arise, Get Up, My Dear Love,” 208-209 
Aristophanes, 400 
Aristotle, 630 
Arms and the Man, 401 
Arnold, Matthew, 327-333 
“As other men, so I,” 200 
As You Like It, song from, 202 
Aside defined, 629 
Assonance defined, 390 
“Astraea,” 29.5-296 

Astrophcl and Stella, selections from, 197 
“At tne Draper’s,” 338 
“Auld Lang Syne,” 267 

Bacchus, see Dionysis 
"Back and Side, Go Bare, Go Bare,” 205 
Ballad, 65-66; broadside, 66; defined, 390 
“Ballad of William Sycamore, The/’ 190-191 


Ballad stan/a defined. 390 

Ballade group d^^itd, 390 

Ballads, htoadside, 70-78, oiik popnl.it. 65-76 

“Baid, The,” 252 251 

B vrrii , | whs \1 , 10 1, S29-538 

Bahiix , Him ip. 105 

“Baiter,” 365 

“Battle of Mahlon. The,” 21 28 
“Bearded Oaks,” 381 385 
Bl U'MON i, Fit we is, 102 
Bi hum \\, S N.. 105 

“Ben | < nisi hi Entertains a Man fiom Stratford,” 
182-186 

Binli, Siipmin Vinci nt, 190-194 
“Beowulf,” II 21 
“Bermudas, ’ 235-236 
Hctfond the Horizon, 101 
“Birehes,” 353 
“Birimngham," 386 

“Bishop Orders His Touih at Saint Pra\« d’s Clime h. 
The.” 160-162 
Bi aki , Wn 11 \m, 261-263 
“Blessed Damo/el. 'I he” 169-170 
Hhuulif brother, song from, 206 
“Boats in a Fog,” 371 
“Bonnv Barhar.i Allan,” 68-69 
“Brahma,” 292 
“Break. Break, Break,” 300 
“Bring Me tin* Sunset m a Chip,” 334 
Broadside* Ballads, 76-78 
Buookl, Run hi, 368-370 
Brotln rhooel, Pre-Raphaelite, 169 
Hhowninc, Rode iu, as dramatist, 103; introdue- 
torv note, 158-159, Ivric po«tr\, 304-308; nar¬ 
rative pewtry, 158-168 
Huhm', William Cullen, 285-287 
“Buie k,” 388 

“Buried Life, The,” 329-330 
“Buried Love,” 365 
Burlesque, 403 

Burns, Rohert, introductory ne>te, 105; lyric 
poetry, 263-269; narrative poetry, 105-108 
Bynner, Win eh, 362-364 
Byrd, William, 208 

Byron, Lord, as dramatist, 403; introeluctory note, 
123; lyric poetry, 275-276; narrative poetry, 
123-128 
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Cadence, defined, 390; in free verse, 391 
Caesura defined, 390 
Campaspe, song from, 206 
Campion, Thomas, 209-210 
Candida, 404 

“Canonization, The," 210-211 
“Canterbury Tales, The,” 49-65 
Canto defined, 390 
Canzonets, song from, 208-209 
"Captain Carpenter," 189-190 
Cahkw, Thomas, 220-221 
"Cargoes,” 357-358 
Caste, 403 

Catastrophe defined, 629 

Catharsis, 404; defined, 629; in early Greek drama, 
400 

Cavalier lyrics defined, 390 ■ 

Chant royal, see Ballade group 

Character, stock, defined, 630 

"Charitas Nimia; or, The Dear Bargain," 231-232 

"Chaucer,” 295 

Chaucer, Geoekiiey, 49-65 

"Chevy Chase,” 69-72 

"Chicago,” 354 

"Childhood,” 236-237 

“Chimney-Sweeper, The,” 262 

Chorus in Creek and Homan drama, 400 

Chronicle play defined, 629 

"City in the Sea, The,” 288 

Climax, dramatic, defined, 629 

"Clod and the Pebble, The,” 262 

"Cloud, The,” 280-281 

Codes, moral, poetry and, 4 

Coincidence, dramatic, defined, 629 

"Cold-Blooded Creatures,” 366 

"Cold’s the Wind,” 206 

Coleuioce, Samuel Tayloh, 114-123 

"Collar, The,” 219 

Collins, William, 254-255 

Colman, Geouce, 403 

Comedy, English, 103; evolution of national, 401 
Greek, 400 
high, defined, 630 
low, defined, 630 
modern, 402 

of humors, 212, 401; defined, 629 
of manners, defined, 629 
Restoration, 402 
Roman, 400 

sentimental, defined, 630 
Comedy of Errors, The, 400 
Common meter, sec Ballad stanza 
"Composed upon Westminster Bridge,” 272 
Conceit, poetic, defined, 390 
Conflict, dramatic, defined, 629 
Concueve, William, 402 
“Conqueror Worm, The," 288-289 
Conquest of Granada, 402 
"Constant Lover, The,” 228-229 
"Contraband, The," 389 
Conventions in drama defined, 629 
"Cool Tombs," 355 

"Corinna’s Going A-Maying,” 215-216 


Coronach, see Dirge 

Costumes in early English theater, 402 

“Cotter’s Saturday Night, The,” 263-288 

“Counter-Attack,” 367-368 

Country Wife, The, 402 

Couplet, “closed,” 391; defined, 390; heroic, de¬ 
fined, 391; “open,” 391 
Coward, Noel, 404 
Cowley ode, 392 

“Crabbed Age and Youth,” 208-207 
Chashaw, Richard, 229-232 
"Crossing the Bar," 304 
Cummings, E. E., 380-381 
Custom and poetry, 4 
Cymbeline, song from, 203 

Dactyl defined, 390 

See also Foot; Scansion 
“Dance for Rain, A," 363-364 
“Danny Deever,” 343 
"Darkling Thrush, The,” 338 
"Day Is Done, The," 292-293 
"Days,” 292 
"Dead, The,” 369 
"Death, Be Not Proud,” 212 
"Death of the Hired Man, The,” 187-189 
“Defence of Guenevere, The,” 174-179 
"Definition of Love, The,” 234-235 
Dekkeh, Thomas, 206, 402 
"Delight in Disorder,” 216 
Denouement defined, 629 
"Departed Friends,” 237-238 
"Description of Spring,” 196 
“Deserted Village, The,” 255-281 
Desire Under the Elms, 405 
"Destruction of Sennacherib, The,” 275-278 
Deus ex machina, defined, 629; in early Greek 
drama, 400 

Dialogue, "quern quaeritis,” 400 
Dickinson, Emily, 333-334 
Dimeter defined, 390 
Dionysis, 399 
Dirge defined, 390 
"Disdain Returned,” 220-221 
"Divina Commedia,” 294-295 
"Does It Matter,” 368 
"Don Juan,” 123-138 
Donne, John, 210-212 
"Dover Beach,” 330 
Dr. Faustus, 401 
Drama, 397-631 
academic, defined, 629 
American, 404—405 
beginnings of, 399—400 
bibliography, 631 
closet, defined, 629 
components of, 399 
conventions in, defined, 629 
development of, 399-403 
early, characteristics of, 401 
English, and Puritans, 402; beginnings of, 400; 
decline of, in 17th century, 402; early, 401- 
402; Elizabethan, 400; in 18th and 19th cen- 
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Drama (Continued ) 

tury, 403; Jacobean, 402; medieval, 401; Res¬ 
toration, 402-403 
exciting force, defined, 629 
expressionism in, 403 
glossary of terms, 629-630 
Greek, 400 
uilds and, 401 
eroic, defined, 630 
impressionism in, 403 
introductory note, 399-406 
Irish, 404 

liturgical, defined, 630 

modern, 403-404; and ancient Creek, 400 

motivation in, defined, 630 

naturalism in, 403 

poetry in, 403 

problems of, 403-404 

psychology and, 403, 405 

reading, 399 

realism in, 403 

Roman, 400 

sex in modem, 403 

spectacle in, 400 

study aids in, 405-407 

trends in, 403 

universality of, 399 

See iilin Chronicle play; Comedy, etc. 
Dramatic monologue defined, 390 
Dhayton, Michael, 200-201 
“Drinking Song," 206 
Drolls, 402 

Dhydfn, John, 238-241, 402 
Duchess of Malfi, 402 
“Dulce ct Decorum Est,” 379 
Dunsany, Lonn, 404 

“Eagle and the Mole, The," 366 
“Edward," 67 
Elegy defined, 390 

“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 250- 
252 

Eliot, T. S., 372-376 

Elizabeth the Queen, 405 

“Elysium Is as Far,” 334 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 290-292 

Emperor Jones, The, 405 

“Emperor of Ice-Cream, The,” 361 

English sonnet, see Sonnet, Shakespearean 

Enjambement defined, 390 

Epic, defined, 390; mock, defined, 391 

Epic simile defined, 391 

Epigram defined, 391 

Epitaph defined, 391 

"Epitaph on S. P., An," 213 

Epithalamion defined, 391 

Epithet defined, 391 

“Equilibrists, The,” 377 

“Essay on Man, An,” 242-246 

"Eternal Coodness, The,” 296-297 

“Euclid Alone Has Looked on Beauty Bare," 378 

Euripides, 400 

"Eve of St. Agnes, The,” 139-145 


Everyman, 401 
“Express, The," 387-388 

"Factory Windows Are Alxxaxs Broken,” 360 
"Faerie Queene, The,” 79-87 
Farce defined, 629 

“Fanner Remembers Lincoln, A,” 363 
Farquiiaii, Gkouce, 402 
Fielding, Henry, 403 
Figure of speech defined, 391 

See also Alliteration, Metaphor, etc 
First I'art of King llenry the Fourth, The, 419-459 
Fire ii, Clyde, 404 
Fix e-act formula defined, 629 
Flett her, John, 200, 402 
“Follow Your Saint,” 209 
Foot, poetic, defined, 391 
"For to Admire,” 344-345 
Force, exciting, in drama, defined, 629 
Ford, John, -402 

Foreshadowing, dramatic, defined, 630 
"Forsaken Merman, The," 327-329 
Four P's. 401 

Frost, Rohehi\ introductory note, 186-187; lyric 
poetry, 352-354; narrative poetiv, 186-189 
Ftifgens and Eucrece, 401 
"Funeral, The,” 387 

Galsworthy, |oiin, 404 

Cummer Carton's Needle, song from, 205 

"Carden, The,” 233-234 

Cahrk k, David, 403 

"Get Up and Bar the Door," 75-76 

“Ghosts of the Buffaloes, The,” 359-360 

“Cue Me the Splendid Silent Sun.” 922-323 

“Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes,” 206 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 255-261, 403 

Corhodue, 401 

Gordon, Geori.e, sec Byron, Lord 
Granville-Barkkr, Harley, 404 
"Grass,” 354 

"Cratiana Dancing and Singing,” 233 
Gray, Thomas, 250-254 
"Cleat Lover, The,” 368-369 
“Greater Love,” 379-380 
Gregory, Lady, 404 
"Growing Old,” 332-333 
Guilds, medieval, and drama, 401 
“Gunga Din,” 342—343 

Hairy Ape, The, 405, 545-566 
“Hap,” 337-338 
Hardy, Thomas, 337-339 
“Haunted Palace, The,” 289 
“Haystack in the Floods, The," 179-180 
Henry IV, Part One, 419-459 
Heptameter defined, 391 
Herbe:rt, George, 218-220 
"Here Lies a Lady," 376—377 
Herrick, Robert, 215-218 
Hexameter defined, 391 
See also Scansion 
Hkywood, Thomas, 4t'l 
"His Litany to the lloh Spirit,” 218 
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“Hock Cart, The,” 216-217 

“Hollow Men, The,” 374-375 

"Hollywood,” 389 

“Holy Thursday,” 282 

“Home-Thoughts from Abroad,” 305 

“Hope Is Not for the Wise,” 371-372 

Housman, A. E., 339-340 

Howahd, Henry, Earl of Sunni- y, 196-197 

Howard, Sidney, 405 

Hume, Tobias, 209 

“Hymn to Cod the Father, A,” 212 

“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” 277-278 

“Hymn to . . . Saint Teresa, A,” 229-231 

Hyperbole defined, 391 

“I Died for Beauty,” 334 

“i go to this window,” 381 

“I Never Saw a Moor,” 333 

“I Shall Not Care,” 365 

“I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed,” 333 

“I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud,” 272 

Ibsen, Henrik, 403 

Icenum Cometh , The, 404 

“Idiot,” 382-383 

“II Penseroso,” 223-225 

Imagists, 349 

In Memoriam, selections from, 301 
Incremental repetition defined, 391 
“Indian upon Cod, The,” 341 
Inspiration, poetry and, 4 
Intelligence and poetry, 3 
Interlude, 401; defined, 630 
“Introduction” (Songs of Innocence), 261 
Irony, dramatic, defined, 629 
Italian sonnet, see Sonnet, Petrarchan 
Italianate medley-poem, 123 

Jeffers, Robinson, 370-372 
Jew of Malta, 401 
Joan of l.orraine, 405 
“John Anderson My Jo,” 267 
John Ferguson, 404 
Jones, Inigo, 401 
Jonson, Ben, 212-215, 401 
“Journey of the Magi,” 375-376 

Keats, John, introductory note, 138-139; lyric 
poetry, 282-285; narrative poetry, 138-145 
Kenning defined, 391 
“King’s Hunt Is Up, The,” 76 
Killing, Rudyard, 342-345 
Kyd, Thomas, 401 

“La Belle Dame Sans Mcrei,” 139 
“Lady of Shalott, The,” 150-152 
Lady Windermere's Fan, 502-529 
“Lake Isle of Innisfree, The,” 340-341 
“L'Allegro,” 222-223 
“Lamb, Tin*,” 261-262 
Language, figurative, 7; of poetry, 8 
Lanier, Sidney, 334-337 
“Last Ride Together, The,” 305 
“Leaden-Eyed, The,” 361 


Leader in Creek drama, 400 
“Leave Me, O Love,” 197 
“Letter from a Coward to a Hero,” 384 
“Lie, The,” 199-200 
Lillo, George, 403 
Limerick defined, 391 
See also Verse, light 
Lindsay, Vachel, 359-361 
“Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintem Ab¬ 
bey,” 269-271 

“Lines Written in Early Spring,” 269 
Little theaters, 403 
“London,” 262-263 
“London, 1802,” 272 
“London Town,” 358 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, introductory 
note, 145; lvric poetry, 292-295; narrative po¬ 
etry, 145-148 
“Lord Randal,” 66 
“Lost Leader, The,” 304 
“Lotos-Eaters, The,” 297-300 
“Love,” 219-220 
“Love, That Doth Reign,” 196 
“Lose Song,” 366-367 

“Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, The,” 372-374 
Lovelace, Richard, 232-233 
“Loveliest of Trees,” 340 
“Lover Compareth His State, The,” 195 
“Lover Complaineth the Unkindness of His Love, 
The,” 195-196 
“Love’s Deity,” 212 
Lowell, Amy, 349-352 
“Lucinda Matlock,” 349 
“Lycidas,” 22.5-228 
Lyly, John, 206 
Lvric defined, 391 

Lyric poetry, 195-389, 16th century, 195-210; 
17th century, 210-241; 18th century, 242-269; 
19th century, 269-337; 20th century, 337-389 
Lyrics, anonymous, early, 205-209; 

Cavalier, defined, 390 
Lysistrata, 400 

MacNeice, Louis, 385-387 
Madrigal defined, 391 
“Maids and Widows,” 207 
Major Barbara, 404 

“Man Against the Sky, The,” 345-348 

“Man He Killed, The,” 338 

“Man’s a Man lor a’ That, A,” 267-268 

Marlowe, Christoph rn, 198, 401 

Marshes of Gl\nn, The,” 335-337 

Marston, John, 402 

Marvell, Andrew, 233-236 

“Mary Ambree,” 77-78 

“Mary Morison,” 263 

Mary of Scotland, 405 

Masefield, John, 357-358, 404 

Masks, use of, 400 

Masque, 401; defined, 630 

Massinger, Philip, 402 

Masters, Edgar Lee, 348-349 

Maugham, Somerset, 404 
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“Mean to Attain Happy Life, The," 196-197 
Measure for Measure, song from, 203 
“Mediocrity in Lon e Rejected,” 220 
“Mediterranean, The,” 383 
Medley-poem, It.dianate, 123 
Melodrama defined, 630 
Menaechmi, 400 
"Mending Wall,” 352-353 
Merchant of Venice, The, song from, 202 
Metaphor, compared with simile, 392, defined. 381 
See also Kenning 

Meter, common, 390; defined, 391, in ballads, 390 

Metonymy defined, 391 

“Metropolitan Nightmare,” 191-193 

“Michael,” 109-114 

Middle ion, Thomas, 402 

Mu lay, Kdna Sr. Vincent, 378 

Mii.ne, A. A., 404 

Mu .ton, John, introductory note, 87-88; lyric po¬ 
etry, 222-228; narrative poetry, 87-100 
“Minner Cheesy,” 181-182 
Miracle play, 401, defined, 630 
A/isc cn scene defined, 630 
Monologue, dramatic, defined. 390 
Monometcr defined, 391 
Moody, William Vaclhan, 404 
Morality play, 401; defined, 630 
Mohlly, Thomas, 208-209 
Mounts, William, 174-180 
“Mortc d’Arthur,” 153-156 
Motivation in drama defined, 630 
Mourning Becomes T.ledra, 404 
“Musing Through tin* Silent Crowd,” 387 
Much Ado About Nothing, song from, 202 
Muses, 391 

Musical Humors, song from, 209 
“Musketaquid,” 291-292 
“My Heart Leaps Up,” 271 
“My Last Duchess,” 159 
“My Lost Youth,” 293-294 
“mv sweet old etcetera,” 380-381 
Mystery play, 401; defined, 630 
“Myth of the Sheaf-Child, The” (from “Beo¬ 
wulf”), 11-24 

Narrative poetry, 11-194; Anglo-Saxon, 11-28, 
Elizabethan, 79-87, Middle English, 28-76, 
Renaissance, 76-87; 17th century, 87-100; lHtli 
century, 101-108; 19th century, 108-180, 20th 
century, 181-194 

“New Mexican Mountain,” 370-371 
“Nightmare Number Three,” 193-194 
Nonamettr defined, 391 

“Not in a Silver Casket Cool with Pearls,” 378 
“Nymph’s Reply to the Shepherd, The,” 198-199 

O’Casey, Sean, 404 
Octameter defined, 391 
Octave, defined, 391-392; rhyme in, 392 
Ode, defined, 392; forms of, 392 
“Ode” (Collins), 255 

“Ode: Intimations of Immortality,” 272-274 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 283-284 


“Ode on Melancholy,” 2.83 

“Ode to a Nightingale,” 2K1--2S5 

“Ode to Evening,” 251-255 

“Ode to the Confederate Dead,” 381-382 

“Ode to the Virginian \uvage.” 200 201 

“Ode to the West Wind," 279 -280 

Op* is, Clukoiid, 405 

Ol DILI’S. 4(H) 

“Oh. When 1 W.is m Love with You.” 340 
“On a Girdle,” 221-222 

“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 282 
"On Growing Old,” 358 
“On His Blindness.” 228 

“On His Having Arrived to the Age of Twenty 
I hr* e.” 225 ' 

“On Looking at a Copy of Alice Mono* 11s Poems," 

351-152 ' 

“On Mv first Son.” 213 

“On Reading a Line Uudeiscoied hv heats,” 351 
O’Niui. Km.i ni , lot. 545—mtioductorv 
note, 545, use ot masks, 100 
Onomatopoeia defined, 392 
(Attain nma. 123, defined 392 
Oivv vv, Thom vs. 102 
Ovv i n, W ii i hi n. 378-5S0 
"O/ymaiidias,” 278 


Pageant-wagons, 101 

“Paltiv Nude Starts on a Spnng \ ovuge. The." 
361 

Pantisorraey, 114 
Pantomime defiix'd. 630 
“Paiadise Lost,” 88 1(H) 

“Pardom r’s Tale, The” (fioin “The Canterburv 
Tales"). 58-65 


Passionate Ptlgiim , The, song from, 2(H) 207 

“Passionate Shepheid to lbs Love, The,” 198 

Pastoral de fined, 392 

Patient (inwill, song from, 206 

“Patterns,” 319-351 

“Pea* e.” 238 

Pentameter defined. 392 

“Persuasions to Enjoy,” 221 

Peter Pan, 401 

“Peter Quine e at the* Clavier,” 362 


“Petit, the Poet,” 348 
Petrarchan sonnet, see Sonnet 
“Plnlhda Flouts Me." 207-208 
Pindaric ode, 392 
Pim no, Ahtiidh Wind, 403 
Place-, unity of, 630 
Plautus, 400 

Play, one-act, defined, 630, problem, defined, 630. 
school, in England, 400 
Sec also Drama 


ot defined, 630 

>k, Edc.vh Allan, 287-290 

>etie experience, 3, 4 

>e*trv, a language phenomenon, 7; allusion fn, 7. 
and civilization, 3; and custom, 4; and inspira¬ 
tion, 4, and moral codes, 4; and prose, 4; appeal 
of, 4, appreciation of, 3, 4-5, as entertainment, 
a. u.Iinimmkr .VI1-396: characteristics of, 7; 
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Poetry ( Continued ) 

classification of, 5; coaching aids, 6-7; concepts 
regarding, 4, 5-6; criticizing, 8; defined, 8-4; 
development of, 3; didactic, 101; effect of, 7; 
factors in, 3; forms of, 5, 7, 392; function of, 4; 
glossary of terms, 393-393; importance of, 3; 
in America, 3; introductory note, 3-9; language 
of, 7, 8; life enriched by, 5; lyric, see Lyric po¬ 
etry; metaphysical, defined, 391; narrative, see 
Narrative poetry; paraphrasing, 8; persistence 
of, 3; reaction to, 4; rending, 5; rhyme in, 7; 
rhythm in, 7; roots of, 3; Sandburg’s definition 
of, 4; study suggestions, 7-8; subject matter of, 
7; subtypes of, 633; tradition of, 3; understand¬ 
ing, 6, 8; universality of, 4; use of, in drama, 
403; Wordsworth’s definition of, 4 
Poets as dramatists, 403 

Pope, Alexander, introductory note, 101; lyric 
poetry, 242-246; narrative poetry, 101-105 
Priestley, J. B., 404 
Princess, The, songs from, 300-301 
"Prologue, The” (from ‘'The Canterbury Tales”), 
49-58 

Properties, in early English theater, 402; in early 
Creek drama, 400 
Prosody defined, 392 
’’Prospice,” 307-308 
Protagonist defined, 630 

Psalms, Sonnets, and Sungs of Sadness and Piety, 
song from, 208 

Psychology and drama, 403, 405 
"Pulley, The," 218-219 
Puritans and English drama, 402 
Pygmalion, 404 

Quatrain defined, 392 
"Quip, The,” 219 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 198-200 

Ralph Roister noisier, 401 

Ransom, John Crowe, introductory note, 189; 

lyric poetry, 376-377; narrative poetry, 189-190 
“Rape of the Lock, The," 101-105 
Rear-Guard, The,” 367 
‘’Recessional,’’ 344 
"Red, Red Rose, A,” 267 
Refrain defined, 392 
Religious ritual and drama, 399-400 
"Rendition, The,” 296 
“Renouncing of Love, A," 195 
Repetition, incremental, defined, 391 
“Resolution,” 385 

Response, stock, in drnrna, defined, 630 
“Retreat, The,” 236 
Revels, Dionysian, 400 
"Revenge, The,” 156-158 
"Rhodora, The,” 291 

Rhyme defined, 392; distinguished from assonance, 
390; in ballad, 66; in ballade, 390; in limerick, 
391; in octave, 392; in ottava rima, 392; in po¬ 
etry, 7; in rime royal, 392; in sonnets, 392; in 
Spenserian stanza, 392; in terza rima, 393; in¬ 
ternal, 392 


Rhythm, and meter, 391; in poetry, 7 

Rice, Elmer, 405, 604-628 

“Richard Cory,” 181 

Riders to the Sea, 539-544 

“Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The," 115-123 

Rime royal defined, 392 

Meals, The, 403 

"Road Not Taken, The," 353-354 
Robertson, Thomas William, 403 
"Robin Hood and Allin-a-Dale,” 74-75 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, introductory note, 
181; lyric poetry, 345-348; narrative poetry, 
181-186 3 
"Romance,” 287-288 
Romance defined, 392 
Romantic Movement, 108 
Rondeau defined, 392 
Rondel, see Rondeau 
“Rose-Cheeked Laura,” 209-210 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 168-174 
Roundel, see Rondeau 
Rowe, Nicholas, 402 
“Rugby Chapel,” 330-332 

“Sailing to Byzantium,” 341-342 
Saint foan, 404 

Sandburg, Caul, 354-357; definition of poetry, 4 
Sassoon, Siegfried, 367-368 
Scansion defined, 392 
Scenery in early Creek drama, 400 
School for Scandal, The, 459-502 
Seasons, The, excerpt from, 246-250 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The, 403 
Second Shepherds Play, The, 407-418 
Seneca, 400 
Sestet defined, 392 
Sestina defined, 392 
“Seth Compton,” 348-349 
Setting, dramatic, defined, 630 
Sex in modern drama, 403 
Shallow and Substance, 404 
Shakespeare, William, as dramatist, 401-402, 
419; influenced by Roman comedy, 400; intro¬ 
ductory notes, 201, 419; lyric poetry, 201-205; 
play by, 419-459 
Shakespearean sonnet, see Sonnet 
Shapiro, Karl, 388-389 
Shaw, Georce Bernard, 404 
"She Dwelt Among the Untrodden Ways,” 271 
She Stoops to Conquer, 403 
“She Walks in Beauty," 275 
Shelley, Pehcy Bysshe, 272-282, 403 
Sheihumn, Richard Brinsley, 403, 459-502 
Sherwood, Robert, 405 
“Shine, Perishing Republic," 370 
Shirley, James, 402 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, song from, 206 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 197 
Silver Cord, The, 405 
Simile, defined, 392; epic, defined, 391 
“Simplex Munditiis,” 215 
“Since there’s no help,” 200 
"Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” 28-48 
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“Sister Helen" 170-174 
Situation, stock, in drama, defined, 830 
“Skeleton in Armor, The,” 147-148 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” 140-1.50 
“Slumber Did My Spirit Seal, A,” 271 
“Smoke and Steel,” 355-357 
“Snow-Storm, The,” 291 
Sock and buskin defined, 630 
“Soldier, The,” 369-370 
Soliloquy defined, 630 

“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” 159-160 
“Song: Ask me no more where Jo\e bestows,” 220 
“Song: Go, lovely rose,” 221 
“Song: Go and catch a falling star,” 210 
“Song: I prithee send me back my heart," 229 
“Song: Sweetest love, I do not go,” 211 
“Song: To Celia” (Jonson), 213 
“Song, A,” (Crasluiw), 232 
“Song, To Celia” (Jonson), 214 
“Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, A,” 238-239 
Song of Myself, selections from, 308 
“Song of the Chattahoochee,” 334-335 
“Song to the Men of England,” 278-279 
Songs, from early plays, 205-209; from Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, 201-203; introductory note, 205 
Songs of Experience, selections from, 202-263 
Songs of Innocence , selections from, 261-262 
Sonnet, defined, 392; Petrarchan, 392; Shake¬ 
spearean, 196, 392; Spenserian, 392 
“Sonnet on First Looking into Chapman's Ho¬ 
mer,” 282 

“Sonnet upon the Pitiful Burning of the Globe 
Playhouse, A,” 78 

Sonnets, selections from Shakespeare’s, 203-205 

Sons of Ben, 212, 220 

Sophocles, 400 

Spanish Tragedy, 401 

Spender, Stephen, 387-388 

Spenser, Edmund, 78-87 

Spenserian sonnet, see Sonnet 

Spondee defined, 392 

Spoon Hiver Anthology , selections from, 348-349 
Stage, in early English plays, 401; in early Greek 
drama, 400 
Stanza defined, 392 
Stanza form in ballad, 66 
Stanzaic ode, 392 
“Stanzas for Music,” 276 
“Statue and the Bust, The,” 162-165 
Steele, Richard, 403 
Stevens, Wallace, 361-362 
Strophe defined, 392 
Structure, dramatic, defined, 630 
Subplot defined, 630 
“Success Is Counted Sweetest,” 334 
Suckling, Sir John, 228-229 
“Sunday Morning,” 386-387 
Surrey, Earl of, see Howard, Henry 
“Survey of Literature,” 376 
Synecdoche defined, 392-393 
Synge, John M., 404, 539-544 

“Tam Lin ” 72-74 


"Tam o'Shanter,” 105-108 
Tate, Allen, 381-383 
Tkasdale, Sara, 364-365 
Tempest, The, 402 

Tlnn\son, Alfred, Loud, as dramatist, 403, in¬ 
troductory note, 150, lyric poctrv, 297-304; 
narrative poetry, 150-158 
Ti- rente, 400 
Terza rinui defined, 393 
Tetrameter defined, 393 
"Thanatopsis.” 285-286 
"Thanksgiving to God for His House, A,” 217 
Theaters, early English, 401-402; little, 403; Res¬ 
toration, 403 

rheme in di.una defined, 630 
Thespis, 400 
Thomas, Augustus, 401 
Thomson, Jvmis, 240-250 
"Though Amaryllis Dance," 208 
"Though Mv Carriage,” 209 
"Tiger, The," 262-263 
Tune, unitv of, 630 

"To-" (Shelley), 282 

“To a Mouse,” 266 
"To a Skylark,” 281-282 
"To a Waterfowl," 286-287 
"To Althea, from Prison,” 233 
"To an Athlete, Dving Young," 339-340 
"To Celia” 213 
“To Daffodils,” 215 
"To His Coy Mistress,” 235 
“To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars,” 232 
“To the Fringed Gentian,” 287 
“To the Memory of My Beloved, Master William 
Shakespeare',” 21.3-214 

“To the V irgins, to Make Mm It ol Turn*,” 216 
“Tobacco, Tobacco,” 209 

Tragedy, domestic and classical, contrasted, 629; 
Greek, 400, prose, 403; Restoration, 402, Sene- 
can, 630 

Tragicomedy defined, 630 
Trimeter defined, 393 
Triolet, see Rondeau; Verse, light 
Trochee defined, 393 
Trope, 400-401; defined, 630 
"Twa Corbies, The,” 67 
Twelfth Night, songs from, 202-203 
Twclve-Poutul Look, The, 529-538 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, song from, 201 

"Ulalume,” 289-290 
"Ulysses,” 152-153 
Unities, dramatic, defined, 630 
Unity, literary, in early Greek drama, 400 
University Wits, 401 

“Up at a Villa—Down in the City,” 306-307 

"Valorous Acts . . . [of] Mary Anibree, 'I he,” 
77-78 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, 402 
Vaughan, Henry, 236-238 
“Velvet Shoes,” 366 
Venice Preserved, 402 
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defined, 393 
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Villancllc defined, 393 
“Virtue," 220 

“Vision upon This Conceit of the Fairy yueen, 
A," 198 

Wakefield Master, the, 407 
Waller, Edmund, 221-222 
War of the Theaters, 402 
Warren, Hohrht Fi nn, 383-385 
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283 
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323-327 
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“When You Are Old," 341 
“Whitman,” 363 
Whitman, Walt, 308-327 
Whither, John Green leaf, introductory note 
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148-150 

“Why So Pale and Wan,” 228 
“Wife of Usher’s Well, The,” 68 
Wilde, Oscar, 403, 502-529 
“Winter,” 246-250 
Winterset, 405, 567-604 
“Wisdom,” 365 

“With Rue My Heart Is Laden,” 339 
Wordsworth, William, definition of poetry, 4, 
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“World, The,” 237 

“World Is Too Much With Us, The,” 275 
“Wreck of the Hesperus, The,” 145-146 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 195-196 
Wycherley, William, 402 
Wylie, Elinor, 365-367 
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ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 


BEOWULF 4 


TRANSLATED BY J. DUNCAN 
SPAETH 

Beowulf, the oldest epic in English, is about 
Scandinavians, not Englishmen. Pitdmbhi u rit- 
ten in the eighth century, it has come dou n to 
us in a manuscript dating about a.i>. 1000. A 
mixture of pagan and Christian details and 
colorings, a hybrid of a little fart and a great 
deal of fiction, the poem has interested scholars 
and lay readers for a long time. Comparisons 
with other old tales will immediately suggest 
themselves. The story has a familiar three-pait 
construction. (Following our selection, t< hieli 
is Part One of the original given here in modern 
English, there is a fight between Beowulf and 
the mother of Crendel, and a final episode fifty 
years later in which Beowulf, as King of the 
Geats, subdues a fire-dragon but loses his life.) 
Beowulf is rich in local color, contrast between 
pagan and Christian values, and old-fashioned 
blood-and-thundcr. Note the use of "kennings" 
(“whale-road" for ocean, etc.), alliteration, and 
the four-foot line with pause after the second 
foot. 

THE MYTH OK THE SHEAF-( HIM) 

List to an old-time lay of the Spear-Danes, 
Full of the prowess of famous kings, 

Deeds of renown that were done By the heroes; 
Scyld the Sheaf-Child 1 from scourging foemen. 


* The modem version by J. Duncan Spaeth is 
here reprinted by permission of the Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press. 

1 mythical ancestor of Danish house. 
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From raiders a-inany their mead-halls wrested. 
He lived to be feared, though first as a waif. 
Puny and frail lie was found on the shore. 

He grew to he great, and was girt with power 
5 Till the border-tribes all obeyed his rule. 

And sea-folk hardy that sit by the whale-path 
Cave him tribute, a good king was he. 

Many years after, an heir was born to him, 
A goodly youth, whom Cod had sent 
io To stay and support his people in need. 
(Long time leaderless living in woe, 

The sorrow they sullcred Ho saw full well.) 
The Lord of Clory did lend him honor, 
Beowulf’s 5 fame afar was borne, 

15 Son of old Scyld in the Scandian lands. 

A youthful heir must be open-handed, 
Furnish the friends of his father with plenty. 
That thus in his age, in the hour of battle. 
Willing comrades may crowd around him 
20 Eager and true. In eveiy tribe 

Honorable deeds shall adorn an carl. 

The aged Scyld, when his hour had come, 
Famous and praised, departed to Cod. 

His faithful comrades carried him down 
2 ; To the brink of the sea, as himself had bidden, 
The Scyldings’ friend, before ho fell silent, 
Thrfir lord beloved who long had ruled them. 
Out in the bay a boat was waiting 
Coated with ice, ’twas the king’s own barge. 
30 They lifted aboard their bracelet-bestower, 
And down on the deck their dear lord laid, 
Hard by the mast. Ileaped-up treasure 
Gathered from far they gave him along. 

Never was ship more nobly laden 
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2 another Beowulf, not our hero. 
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With wondrous weapons and warlike gear. 
Swords and corselets covered his breast. 

Floating riches to ride afar with him 
Out o’er the waves at the will of the sea. 

No less they dowered their lord with treasure. 
Things of price, than those who at first 
Had launched him forth as a little child 
Alone on the deep to drift o’er the billows. 
They gave him to hoot a gilded banner, 

High o’er his head they hung it aloft. 11 

Then set him adrift, let the surges hear him. 
Sad were their hearts, their spirits mournful; 

Man hath not heard, no mortal can say 
Who found that barge’s floating burden. 

i 

1. THE LINK OK Tin? DANISH KINGS ANI) 

THE MOLDING OK HKOHOT 

Now Beowulf was king in the burgs of the 
Scyldings, 

Famed among folk. (His father had left 2 
The land of the living.) From his loins was 
sprung 

Healfdene the royal, who ruled to old age, 
Cray and battlcgrim, the bold-hearted Scyld¬ 
ings. 2 

Children four to this chief of the people 
Woke unto life, one after another; 

Ilcorogar and Hrothgar, and Halga the brave, 
And winsome Sigeneow, a Scylfing she 
wedded; 3 

Sacwela’s queen they say she became. 

To Hrothgar was given such glory in battle, 
Such fame he won, that his faithful band 
Of youthful warriors waxed amain. 

So great had grown his guard of kinsmen, 3 

That it came in his mind to call on his people 
To build a mead-hall, mightier far 
Than any e’er seen by the sons of men. 
Wherein to bestow upon old and voung, 

Cifts and rewards, as God vouchsafed them, -t 
Save folk-share lands and freemen's lives. 

Far and wide the work was published; 

Many a tribe, the mid-earth round, 1 
Helped to fashion the folk-stead fair. 

With speed they built it, and soon ’twas A 
finished, 

Createst of halls. Heorot 3 he named it. 

Whose word was law o’er lands afar; 

Nor failed in his promise, but freely dealt 
Gifts at tho feast. The fair hall towered 5 

•hart, stag. 


Wide-gabled and high, awaiting its doom. 
The sweep of fire; not far was the time 
That ancient feuds should open afresh. 

And sword-hate sunder sons from fathers. 

In tho darkness dwelt a demon-sprite 
Whose heart was filled with fury and hate, 
When he heard each night the noise of revel 
Loud in the hall, laughter and song. 

To the sound of the harp the singer chanted 
Lays he had learned, of long ago; 

How the Almighty had made the earth. 
Wonder-bright lands, washed by the ocean; 
How he set, triumphant, sun and moon 
To lighten all men that live on the earth. 

Ho brightened the land with leaves and 
branches; 

Life lie created for every being, 

Each in its kind, that moves upon earth. 

So, happy in hall, the heroes lived, 

Wanting naught, till one began 
To work them woe, a wicked fiend. 

The demon grim was Crcndel called, 
March-stalker huge, the moors he roamed. 

5 The joyless creature had kept long time 
The lonely fen, the lairs of monsters, 

Cast out from men, an exile accurst. 

On offspring of Cain, the killing of Abel 
Was justly avenged by the Judge Eternal, 
o Nought gained by the feud the faithless mur¬ 
derer; 

Ho was banished unblest from abode of men. 
And hence arose the host of miscreants, 
Monsters and elves and eldritch sprites, 

5 Warlocks and giants, that warred against Cod; 
Jotuns and goblins; He gave them their due. 

2. THE RAVAGING OF IIEOROT HALL BY 
THE MONSTER CHENDEL 

o When night had fallen, the fiend crept near 
To the lofty hall, to learn how the Danes 
In llcorot fared, when the feasting was done. 
The iethelings' all within he saw 
Asleep after revel, not recking of danger, 

5 And free from care. The fiend accurst, 

Grim and greedy, his grip made ready; 
Snatched in their sleep, with savage fury. 
Thirty warriors; away he sprang 
Proud of his prey, to repair to his home, 

° His blood-dripping booty to bring to his lair 

4 princes. 
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At early dawn, when day-break came. 

The vengeance of Grendel was revealed to all; 
Their wails after wassail were widely heard, 
Their morning-woe. The mighty ruler. 

The ;etheling brave, sat bowed with grief. 

The fate of his followers filled him with sorrow. 
When they traced the tracks of the treacherous 
foe. 

Fiend accurst. Too fierce was that onset. 

Too loathsome and long, nor left them respite, 1 
The very next night, anew he began 
To maim and to murder, nor was minded to 
slacken 

His-fury of hate, too hardened in crime. 

Twas easy to find then earls who preferred 
A room elsewhere, for rest at might, 

A bed in the boweis, when they biought this 
news 

Of the hall-foe’s hate; and henceforth all 
Who escaped the demon, kept distance safe. 

So Grendel wrongfully ruled the hall. 

One against all till empty stood 

That lordly mansion, and long remained so. 

For the space of twelve winters the Scvldings’ 
Friend 5 • 

Bore in his breast the brunt of this sorrow, 
Measureless woe. In mournful lavs 
The tale became known; ’twas told abroad 
In gleemen’s songs, how Grendel had warred 
Long against Hrothgar, and wreaked his hate 
With murderous fury through many a year, 
Refusing to end the feud perpetual. 

Or decently deal with the Danes in parley, 
Take their tribute for treaty of peace; 

Nor could their leaders look to receive 
Pay from his hands for the harm that he 
wrought. 

The fell destroyer kept feeding his rage; 

On young and old. So all night long 
He prowled o’er the fen and surprised his 
victims, 

Death-shadow dark. (The dusky realms 
Where the hell-runes haunt are hidden from 
men.) 

So the exiled roamer his raids continued; 
Wrong upon wrong in his wrath he heaped. 
In midnights dark he dwelt alone 
’Mongst Heorot’s trophies and treasures rich. 
Great was the grief of the gold-friend of Scyld- 

■ng s. 

6 Hrothgar. 


Vexed was his mood that he might not visit 
His goodly throne, his gift-seat proud. 
Deprived of joy by the judgment of God. 
Many the wise men that met to discover 
% Ways of escape from the scourge of ailliction. 
Often they came for counsel together; 

Often at heathen altars they made 
Sacrifice -offerings, beseeching their idols 
To send them di liver.mce from assault of the 
o foe. 

Such was their practice, they prayed to the 

Devil; 

The hope of the heathen on hell was fixed. 

The mood of their mind. Their Maker they 
i 3 knew not, 

The righteous Judge and Ruler on high. 

The Wielder of Glory they worshipped not, 
The Warden of 1 leas on. Woe be to him 
Whose soul is doomed tlnough spite and envy, 
20 In utter despair and agonv hopeless 
Forever to burn. But blessed is he 
Who, after this liie, the Lord shall seek, 

Eager for peace in the arms ol the Father. 

3. TIIK VOYMlj'l ok m own .k so iiik iiai.i. 

ok 1IUOIII1.AII 

Thus boiled with care the breast of Hrothgar; 
Ceaselcsslv soriowed the son of Ilealfilene, 
None of his chieftains might change his lot. 
30 Too fell was the foe that alllicted the people 
With wrongs unnumbeied, and nightly horrors. 
Then heard in his home king llygelac’s thane," 
The dauntless Jute, 7 of the doings of Grendel. 
In strength he outstripped the strongest of men 
35 That dwell in the earth in the days of this life. 
Gallant and bold, he gave command 
To get him a boat, a good wave-skimmer. 
O’er the swan-road, he said, he would seek the 
king 

40 Noble and famous, who needed men. 

Though dear to his kin, they discouraged him 
not; 

The prudent in counsel praised the adventure, 
Whetted his valor, awaiting good omens. 

4? 

So Beowulf chose from the band of the Jutes 
Heroes brave, the best ho could find; 
lie with fourteen followers hardy, 

Went to embark; he was wise in seamanship, 

6 Beowulf. 

7 here translated from original C '.cat; some think 
the Geats were Swedes. 
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Showed them the landmarks, leading the way. 
Soon they descried their craft in the water, 

At the foot of the cliff. Then climbed aboard 
The chosen troop; the tide was churning 
Sea against sand; they stowed away 
In the hold of the ship their shining armor, 
War-gear and weapons; the warriors launched 
Their well-braced boat on her welcome voyage. 

Swift o’er the waves with a wind that favored, 
Foam on her breast, like a bird she flew; 

A day and a night they drove to seaward, 

Cut the waves with the curving prow. 

Till the seamen that sailed her sighted the land, 
Shining cliffs and coast-wise hills. 

Headlands bold. The harbor opened, 

Their cruise was ended. Then quickly the 
sailors, 

The crew of Weder-folk, clambered ashore. 
Moored their craft with clank of chainmail. 
And goodly war-gear. God they thanked 
That their way was smooth o'er the surging 
waves. 

High on the shore, the Scylding coast-guard 
Saw from the cliff where he kept his watch. 
Glittering shields o’er the gang-plank carried, 
Polished weapons: it puzzled him sore. 

He wondered in mind who the men might be. 
Down to the strand on his steed came riding 
Hrothgar’s thane, with threatening arm 
Shook his war-spear and shouted this chal¬ 
lenge ; 

“Who are ye, men, all mailed and harnessed, 
That brought yon ship o’er the broad seaways, 
And hither have come across the water, 

To land on our shores. Long have I stood 
As coast-guard here, and kept my sea-watch, 
Lest harrying foe with hostile fleet 
Should dare to damage our Danish land. 
Armed men never from overseas came 
More openly hither. But how do ye know 
That law of the land doth give ye leave 
To come thus near. I never have seen 
Statelier earl upon earth than him,— 

Yon hero in harness. No house-carl he, 

In lordly array, if looks speak true, 

And noble bearing. But now I must learn 
Your names and country, ere nearer ye come, 
Underhand spies, for aught I know. 

In Danish land. Now listen ye strangers. 

In from the sea, to my open challenge; 
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Heed ye my words and haste me to know 
What your errand and whence ye have come.” 

4. beowulf’s words with the coast- 

j GUARD 

Him the hero hailed with an answer. 

The war-troop’s leader, his word-hoard un¬ 
locked; 

“In truth wc belong to the tribe of the Jutes; 
10 We are Ilygelac’s own hearth-companions. 

Far among folk my father was known, 

A noble chieftain, his name was Ecgtheow. 

Honored by all, lie ended his days 

Full of winters and famed in the land. . 

1 5 Wise men everywhere well remember him. 
Hither wc fare with friendly purpose 
To seek thy lord, the son of Healfdene, 

The land-protector. Instruct us kindly. 

Bound on adventure we visit thy lord, 

20 The prince of the Danes. Our purpose is open; 
Nought keep we secret; thou surely wilt know 
If the tale we were told is true or not; 

That among the Scyldings a monster strange. 
A nameless demon, when nights are dark, 

2 5 With cruel cunning, for cause unknown, 

Works havoc and slaughter. I have in mind 
A way to help your wise king Hrothgar, 

Your ruler to rid of the ravening foe. 

If ever his tide of troubles shall turn, 

30 The billows of care that boil in his breast 

Shall cool and subside, and his sorrow be cured; 
Else, failing my purpose, forever hereafter 
He shall sufler distress, while stands on its hill. 
Mounting on high, his matchless hall.” 

35 Straight answered the coast-guard, astride his 
horse, 

The warrior brave; “Twixt words and deeds 
A keen-witted thane, if he thinks aright, 

Must well distinguish and weigh the difference. 
40 Your words I believe, that you wish no evil 
To the Scylding lord. I will let you bring 
Your shields ashore and show you the way. 
My comrades here shall keep the watch, 

From meddling foe defend your craft, 

45 Your fresh-tarred boat, fast by the beach, 
And faithfully guard her till again she bear 
With curving bow, o’er the bounding main. 
Her master well-loved to the Wedermark. 
Fortune oft favors the fighter who yields not; 
50 Hero unflinching comes unhurt from the fray." 
Landward they hastened, leaving behind them 
Fast at her moorings the full-bosomed boat, 
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The ship at anchor. Shone the hoar-heads. 
Gleaming with gold, o’er the guards of their 
helmets; 

Bright and fire-forged the beast kept watch. 
Forward they pressed, proud and adventurous. 
Kit for the fight, till afar they descried 
The high-peaked radiant root ot the hall. 

Of houses far-praised, 'neath heaven by the 
people 

That inhabit the earth, this house was most 
famous, 

The seat of King Hrothgar; its splendor 
gleamed bright 

O’er many a land. Their leader well-armed 
Showed them the shining shield-bmg ot heroes. 
And set them right on the road to their goal. 
Then, wheeling his steed, he wished them fare¬ 
well: 

“ Tis time that 1 leave you; the Lord of 
Heaven, 

The Father Almighty in m< rev keep you 
Safe on your journey; seaw.ud I turn 
Watch to keep and ward against toe.” 

5. BF.OWU1.KS A1UUVAI. AT Till'. 1IAI.I, AND 
1 UK MANNTJl OF Ills 111 1 M'I ION 

The street was stone-paved; straight it led 
To the goal of their journey. Glistened their 
byrnies 1 

Stout and strong-linked; sang the rings 
Of their iron mail as they marched along, 

In armor and helmet right up to the hall. 
Sea-voyagc-sated, they set their shields, 

Their linden-woods broad, along the wall. 

As they bent to the bench, their byrnies clat¬ 
tered. 

They stacked their spears that stood in a row, 
Ashwood tipped with iron above; 
Well-equipped was the warlike band. 

A stately Dane the strangers addressed, 

Asked who they were and whence they had 
come: 

“Whence do ye bear your burnished shields. 
Your visored helmets and harness gray 
Your heap of spear-shafts? A servant ol Hroth- 
gar's, 

His herald, am I. Hardier strangers, 

Nobler in mien, have I never seen. 

Tis clear you come to the court of Hrothgar, 
Not outlaws and beggars, but bent on adven¬ 
ture.” 

8 coats of mail. 
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To him gave answer the hero brave, 

The lord of the Weders these words returned, 
Bold ’neath his helmet: “We are llygelae’s 
men, 

S liis board-eompanions. I am Beowulf called. 
Beady am 1 the ltiler to answer, 

To say to thy loid, the son ol llealfdene. 

Why we have come his court to seek, 

If he will graciously grant ns a healing.” 
id Wulfgar replied: (he was prince of the Wen¬ 
dies, 

His noble renown was known to many, 

His coinage in war, and wisdom in counsel) 
“1 will cany thv quest to the king of the Danes, 
15 And ask him whether he wishes to grant 

The boon thou dost ask of the breaker-of-rings. 
To speak to himsell concerning thy journey; 
And straight will 1 bring thee the answer he 
sends.” 

-o Swiftly he lned him whole Hrothgar sat, 
White-haired and old, his calls around him. 
Stately he strode, till he stood in the-presence 
Of the king ot the Danes,—ill couitly W'ays 
Was Wullgar skilled; lie spoke to his lord: 

-3 "Hither have fared from a far country, 

A band ol jutes o’er the bounding sea. 

T heir leader and chief by his chosen comrades 
Is Beowulf called; this boon they ask: 

That they may find with thee, my lord, 

3° Favor of speech; refuse them not, 

But grant them, Hrothgar, gracious hearing 
In armor clad, they claim respect 
Of choicest earls; hut chiefly their lord 
Who lately hither hath led his comrades.” 

3s 

6, imOTllOAltS WFI.ro mi; to ukowulf 

Hrothgar spoke, the Scvldings’ protector: 
"Beowulf 1 knew in his boyhood days; 

His aged father was Kcgtheow named. 

40 To him, to take home, did llrcthel give 
His only daughter. Their dauntless son 
Now comes* to my court in quest of a friend. 
My sea-faring men whom I sent afar 
To the land of the Jutes, with generous gifts, 
4 ? In token of friendship, have told me this. 
That the power of his grip was so great it 
equalled 

The strength of thirty stout-armed thanes. 

Him bold in battle, the blessed God 
50 Hath sent in his mercy, to save our people 
—So I hope in my heart—from the horror of 
Grendel. 
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I shall offer him gold for his gallant spirit. 
Go now in haste, and greet the strangers; 

Bid to the hall the whole of the company; 
Welcome with words the warrior band, 

To the home of the Danes.” To the hall door 
went 

Wulfgar the courtly, and called them in: 

"My master commands me this message to give 
you, 

The lord of the Danes your lineage knows; 

Bids me to welcome you, brave-hearted war¬ 
riors. 

Bound on adventure o’er the billowy main. 

Ye may rise now and enter, arrayed in your 
armor. 

Covered with helmets, the king to greet. 

But leave your shields, and your shafts of 
slaughter, 

Here by the wall to await the issue.” 

Then rose the leader, around him his com¬ 
rades, 

Sturdy war-band; some waited without, 

Bid by tbe bold one their battle-gear to guard. 
Together they hastened where the herald led 
them, 

Under Heorot’s roof. The hero went first, 

Strode under helmet, till he stood by the hearth. 
Beowulf spoke, his byrnie glistened, 

Ilis corslet chain-linked by cunning of smith¬ 
craft: 

“Hail, king Hrothgar! Ilygelac’s thane 
And kinsman am I. Known is the record 
Of deeds of renown I have done in my youth. 
Far in my home, I heard of this Grendcl; 
Sea-farers tell the tale of the hall: 

How bare of warriors, this best of buildings 
Deserted stands, when the sun goes down 
And twilight deepens to dark in the sky. 

By comrades encouraged, I come on this jour¬ 
ney. 

The best of them bade me, the bravest and 
wisest, 

To go to thy succor, O good king Hrothgar; 

For well they approved my prowess in battle, 
They saw me themselves come safe from the 
conflict 

When five of my foes I defeated and bound, 
Beating in battle the brood of the monsters. 

At night on the sea with nicors I wrestled, 
Avenging the Weders, survived the sea-peril, 
And crushed in my grip the grim sea-monsters 
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That harried my neighbors. Now I am come 
To cope with Grendel in combat single, 

And match my might against the monster, 
alone. 

I pray thee therefore, prince of the Scyldings, 
Not to refuse the favor I ask. 

Having come so far, O friend of the Shield- 
Danes, 

That I alone with my loyal comrades, 

My hardy companions, may Heorot purge. 
Moreover they say that the slaughterous fiend 
In wanton mood all weapons despises. 

Hence,—as I hope that Hygelac may. 

My lord and king, be kind to me,— 

Sword and buckler I scorn to bear. 
Gold-adorned shield, as I go to the conflict. 
With my grip will I grapple the gruesome 
fiend. 

Foe against foe, to fight for our life. 

And he that shall fall his faith must put 
In the judgment of God. If Grendel wins, 

He is minded to make his meal in the hall 
Untroubled by fear, on the folk of the Jutes, 
As often before he fed on the Danes. 

25 No need for thee then to think of my burial. 

If I lose my life, the lonely prowler 
My blood-stained body will bear to his den, 
Swallow me greedily, and splash with my gore 
His lair in the marsh; no longer wilt then 
30 Have need to find me food and sustenance. 

To Hygelac send, if I sink in the battle, 

This best of corslets that covers my breast. 
Heirloom of Hrethel, rarest of bymies. 

The work of Weland. 9 So Wyrd 10 will be 
3 5 done.” 

7. THE FEASTING IN HEOKOT AND THE CUSTOMS 
OF THE HALL 

Hrothgar spoke, the Scyldings’ defender: 

40 “Thou has come, dear Beowulf, to bring us 
help, 

For the sake of friendship to fight our bat¬ 
tles. . . . 

(Hrothgar recounts the exploits of Beowulf s 
45 father.) 

Sad is my spirit and sore it grieves me 
To tell to any the trouble and shame 
That Grendel hath brought me with bitter 
hate, 

5° 9 legendary smith (Norse and Germanic). 

10 fate, destiny. 

is: 
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The havoc he wrought in mv ranks in the hall. 

My war-band dwindles, driven bv Wyrd 
Into Crendel’s grasp; but God inav easily 
End this monster’s mad career. 

Full often they boasted, my beer-bold warriors. 
Brave o'er their ale-cups, the lu st of my fight¬ 
ers, 

They’d meet in the mead-hall the mighty 
Grendel, 

End his orgies with edge of the sword. 

But always the mead-hall, the morning after, 

The splendid building, was blood-bespattered; 
Daylight dawned on the drippings ot swouls; 
Soiled with slaughter were sills and benches, 

My liege-men perished, and left me poor. 

Sit down to the board; unbend thv thoughts; 

Speak to my men as thy mood shall prompt.” 

For the band of the Jutes a bench was cleared; 
Boom in the mead-hall was made for them all. 
Then strode to their scats the strong-hearted 
heroes. 

The warriors’ wants a waiting-thane served: 

Held in his hand the highly-wrought ale-cup, 
Poured sparkling mead, while the minstrel 
sang 2 5 

Gaily in Heorot. There was gladness of heroes, 

A joyous company of Jutes and ol Danes. 

8. UNFEHTII TAUNTS 1U.OWUI.F 

Then up spoke Unfcrth, Eeglaf’s son, 30 

Who sat at the feet of the Sevldmg ruler; 
lie vented his jealousy. The journey of Beo¬ 
wulf, 

His sea-adventure, sorely displeased him. 

It filled him with envy that any other 35 

Should win among men more war-like glory. 
More fame under heaven than he himself: 

‘ Art thou the Beowulf that battled with Breeea, 

Far out at sea, when ye swam together, 

What time you two made trial of the billows, 40 
Hisking your lives in reckless folly, 

On the open sea? None might dissuade you, 

Friend nor foe, from the fool-hardy venture, 

When straight from the shore you stmek for 
the open, 45 

Breasted the waves and beat with your arms 
The mounting billows, measured the seapaths 
With lusty strokes. Stirred was the ocean 
By wintry storms. Seven days and nights 
Your sea-strife lasted; at length he beat you, 50 
His strength was the better; at break of day 


He made the lieach where the Battle-Beumas 
Dwell by the shore; and straightway returned 
To his people beloved in the land of the Brunei- 
ings, 

S Where liegemen and towns and treasure were 
his. 

In sooth I sav, the son of Beanstan 
His boast against thee made good to the full. 
But now 1 ween a woise fate awaits thee, 
o Though thy mettle lie proved iu many a battle 
And grim encounter, if the coming of Grendel 
Thou dares! abide, in the dead of the night.” 
Beowulf spoke, the son ol Eegtheow: 

“What a deal ol stuff thou lust talked about 
5 Breeea, 

Garrulous with drink, mv good friend Unfcrth. 
Thou has lauded his deeds. Now listen to me! 
More sea-strength had 1, more ocean-endur¬ 
ance, 

Than any man else, the wide earth round. 

’Pis true we planned in the pride of our youth 
This oeean-adventme, and vowed we would 
risk 

Our lives in the deep, each daring the other. 
Wo were both of us bins, but our boast vve 
fulfilled. 

Our naked swords as vve swam from the land, 
We held in our grasp, to guard against whales. 
Not a stroke could he gain on me, strive as 
he would, 

Make swifter speed tluough the swelling 
waves, 

Nor could I in swimming o’ereome him at sea. 
Side by side in the surge vve labored 
Five nights long. At last we were parted 
By furious seas and a freezing gale. 

Night fell black; the norther wild 
Bushed on 11 s ruthless and roughened the sea. 
Now was aroused the vviath of the monsters, 
But my war-proof ring-inail, woven and hand- 
locked. 

Served me well ’gainst the sea-beasts’ fury; 
'fhe close-linked battle-net covered my breast. 
I was dragged to the bottom by a blood-thirsty 
monster, 

Firm in his clutch the furious sea-beast 
Helpless held me. But my hand came free, 
And my foe I pierced with point of my sword. 
With my battle-blade good ’twas given mo to 
kill 

The dragon of the deep, by dint of my blow." 
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9. BEOWULF COMPLETES THE STORY OF HIS 
SWIMMING ADVENTURE WITH BKECCA; IIROTH- 
GAIl’s DEPARTURE FROM THE HALL 

“Thus sore beset me sea-beasts thronging. 
Murderous man-eaters. I met their c harges. 
Gave them their due with my goodly blade. 
They failed of their fill, the feast they expected 
In circle sitting on the sea-floor together 
With me for their meal. I marred their pleas¬ 
ure. 

When morning came, they were cast ashore 
l’y the wash of the waves; their wounds proved 
fatal, 

Bloated and dead on the beach they lay. 

No more would they cross the course of the 
ships, 

In the chop of the channel charge the sailors. 
Day broke in the east, bright beacon of God; 
The sea fell smooth. I saw old headlands, 
Windy walls; for Wyrd oft saveth 
A man not doomed, if he dauntless prove. 

My luck did not fail me, my long sword fin¬ 
ished 

Nine of the moors . 11 Ne’er have I heard 
Of fiercer battle fought in the night. 

Of hero more harried by horrors at sea. 

Yet I saved my lile from the Sea-beasts’ clutch. 
Worn with the struggle, I was washed ashore 
In the realm of the Finns by the run ol the 
tide. 

The heave of the flood. I have failed to hear 
Of like adventure laid to thee. 

Battle so bitter. Brecca did never.— 

Neither of you was known to achieve 
Deed so valiant, adventure so daring. 
Sword-play so nimble; not that I boast of it, 
But mark me Unferth, you murdered your 
brothers, 

Your closest of kin. The curse of hell 
For this you will suffer, though sharp be your 
wit. 

In sooth I say to you, son of Ecglaf, 

Never had Grendel such grim deeds wrought. 
Such havoc in Hcorot, so harried your king 
With bestial furv, if your boasted courage 
In deeds as well as in words vou had proved. 
But now he has found he need not fear 
Vengeance fierce from the Victory-Scyldings, 
Ruthless attack in return for his raids. 
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He takes his toll of your tribe as he pleases. 
Sparing none of your spearmen proud. 

He ravens and rages and recks not the Dane 
folk, 

5 Safe from their sword-play. But soon I will 
teach him 

How the Jute-folk fight. Then freely may go 
To the mead-hall who likes, when the light of 
morning, 

10 The next day’s dawn, the dark shall dispel, 

And the heaven-bright sun from the south 
shall shine.” 

Glad in his heart was the giver of rings, 
i 5 Hoped to have help, the hoar-headed king; 
The Shield-Dancs’ shepherd was sure of relief, 
When he found in Beowulf so firm a resolve. 
There was laughter of heroes. Loud was their 
revelry, 

20 Words were winsome, as Wealhtheow rose, 
Queen of Ilrothgar, heedful of courtesy, 
Cold-adorned greeted the guests in the hall. 
First to her lord, the land-defender. 

The high-born lady handed the cup; 

2 ; Bade him be gleeful and gay at the board, 

And good to his people. Gladlv he took it, 
Quaffed from the beaker, the battle-famed 

king. 

Then leaving her lord, the lady of the Helm- 
30 ings 

Passed among her people in each part of the 
hall. 

Offered the ale-cup to old and young, 

Till she came to the bench where Beowulf sat. 
3 5 The jewel-laden queen in courteous manner 
Beowulf greeted; to God gave thanks. 

Wise in her words, that her wish was granted. 
That at last in her trouble a trusted hero 
Had come for comfort. The cup received 
40 From Wealhtheow’s hand the hardy warrior. 
And made this reply, his mind on the battle; 
Beowulf spoke, the son of Ecgthcow: 

“I made up my mind when my mates and I 
Embarked in our boat, outbound on the sea, 
45 That fully I'd work the will of thy people. 

Or fall in the fight, in the clutch of the fiend. 

I surely shall do a deed of glory, 

Worthy an earl, or end my days, 

My morning of life, in the mead-hall here." 
50 His words pleased well the wife of Hrothgar, 
The Jutish lord’s boast. The jewelled queen 
Went to sit by the side of her lord. 
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Renewed was the sound of noisy revel, 

Wassail of warriors. Brave words were spoken. 
Mirth in the mead-hall mounted high. 

Till Healfdene’s son the sign did give 
That he wished to retire. Full well he knew 
The fiend would find a fight awaiting him. 
When the light of the sun had left the hall. 
And creeping night should close upon them. 
And shadowy shapes come striding on 
Dim through the dark. The Danes arose. 
Hrothgar again gave greeting to Beowulf, 
Wished him farewell; the wine-hall lofty 
He left in his charge. These last words spoke 
he: 

"Never before have I fully entrusted 
To mortal man this mighty hall, 

Since arm and shield I was able to lift. 

To thee alone I leave it now, 

To have and to hold it. Thy hardihood prove! 
Be mindful of glory; keep watch for the foe! 
No reward shalt thou lack if thou live through 
this fight.” 

10. beowulf's watch in jikohot 

Then Ilrothgar went with his warrior-band, 
The Arm-of-the-Scyldings, out of the hall. 
Would the war-lord Wealhtheow seek, 

The queen for his bed-mate. The best of kings 
Had placed in the hall, so heroes report, 

A watch against Grendel, to guard his house. 
Deliverance bring to the land of the Danes. 
But the lord of the Jutes joyfully trusted 
In the might of his arm and the mercy of 
God. 

Off he stripped his iron byrnic, 

Helmet from head, and handed his sword, 
Choicest of blades, to his body-thane. 

And bade him keep the battle armor. 

Then made his boast once more the warrior, 
Beowulf the bold, ere his bed he sought, 
Summoned his spirit; “Not second to Grendel 
In combat I count me and courage of war. 

But not with the sword will I slay this foeman, 
Though light were the task to take his life. 
Nothing at all does he know of such fighting, 
Of hewing of shields, though shrewd be his 
malice 

Ill deeds to contrive. We two in the night 
Shall do without swords, if he dare to meet me 
In hand to hand battle. May the holy Lord 
To one or the other award the victory. 

As it seems to Him right, Ruler all-wise.” 
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Then he sought his bed. The bolster received 
The head of the hero. In the hall about him. 
Stretched in sleep, his sailonnen lay. 

Not one of them thought he would ever re- 
5 turn 

Home to his country, nor hoped to see 
His people again, and the place of his birth. 
They had heard of too many men of the Danes 
O’ertaken suddenly, slain without warning, 

10 In the royal hall. But the Ruler on High 

Through the woof of fate to the Wederfolk 
gave 

Friendship and help, their foes to o’ercome. 

By a single man’s strength to slay the destroyer. 

1 5 Thus all may learn that the laird Almighty 

Wields for aye the Wyrds of men. 

11. beowulf's Ficirr with grendel 

20 Now Grendel came, from his crags of mist 
Across the moor; he was curst of God. 

The murderous prowler meant to surprise 
In the high-built hall his human prey. 

He stalked neath the clouds, till steep before 

2 s him 

The house of revelry rose in his path, 

The gold-hall of heroes, the gaily adorned. 
Hrothgar’s home he had hunted full often, 

But never before had he found to receive him 
30 So hardy a hero, such hall-guards there. 

Close to the building crept the slayer. 

Doomed to misery. The door gave way. 
Though fastened with bolts, when his fist fell 
on it. 

35 Maddened he broke through the breach he 
had made; 

Swoln with anger and eager to slay, 

The ravening fiend o’er the bright-paved floor 
Furious ran, while flashed from his eyes 
40 An ugly glare like embers aglow. 

He saw in the hall, all huddled together, 

The heroes asleep. Then laughed in his heart 
The hideous fiend; he hoped ere dawn 
To sunder body from soul of each; 

45 He looked to appease his lust of blood, 

Glut his maw with the men he would slay. 
But Wyrd had otherwise willed his doom; 
Never again should he get a victim 
After that night. Narrowly watched 
50 Ilygelae’s thane how the horrible slayer 
Forward should charge in fierce attack. 

Nor was the monster minded to wait: 
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Sudden he sprang on a sleeping thane, 

Ere he could stir, he slit him open; 

Bit through the bone-joints, gulped the blood. 
Greedily bolted the body piecemeal. 

Soon he had swallowed the slain man wholly, 5 
Hands and feet. Then forward he hastened. 
Sprang at the hero, and seized him at rest; 

Fiercely clutched him with fiendish claw. 

But quickly Beowulf caught his forearm, 

And threw himself on it with all his weight. 10 
Straight discovered that crafty plotter, 

That never in all midearth had he met 
In any man a mightier grip. 

Gone was his courage, and craven fear 

Sat in his heart, yet helped him no sooner. 15 

Fain would he hide in his hole in the fenland, 

His devil’s den. A different welcome 
From former days he found that night! 

Now Hygelac’s thane, the hardy, remembered 
His evening’s boast, and bounding up, 20 

Grendel ho clenched, and cracked his fingers; 
The monster tried flight, but the man pursued; 
The ravager hoped to wrench himself free. 

And gain the fen, for he felt his fingers 
Helpless and limp in the hold of his foe. 25 

’Twas a sorry visit the man-dcvourer 
Made to the Hall of the Hart that night. 

Dread was the din, the Danes were frighted 
By the uproar wild of the ale-spilling fray. 

The hardiest blenched ns the hall-foes wrestled 30 
In terrible rage. The rafters groaned; 

’Twas wonder great that the wine-hall stood, 
Firm ’gainst the fighters’ furious onslaught. 

Nor fell to the ground, that glorious building. 

With bands of iron ’twas braced and stiffened 35 
Within and without. But off from the sill 
Many a mead-bench mounted with gold 
Was wrung where they wrestled in wrath to¬ 
gether. 

The Scylding nobles never imagined 40 

That open attack, or treacherous cunning. 

Could wreck or ruin their royal hall, 

The lofty and antlered, unless the flames 
Should some day swallow it up in smoke. 

The din was renewed, the noise redoubled; 45 
Each man of the Danes was mute with dread. 
That heard from the wall the horrible wail, 

The gruesome song of the godless foe, 

His howl of defeat, as the fiend of hell 
Bemoaned his hurt. The man held fast; 50 

Greatest he was in grip of strength. 

Of all that dwelt upon earth that day. 
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12 . THE DEFEAT OF GRENDEL 

Loath in his heart was the hero-deliverer 
To let escape his slaughterous guest. 

Of little use that life he deemed 
To human kind. The comrades of Beowulf 
Unsheathed their weapons to ward their leader, 
Eagerly brandished their ancient blades, 

The life of their peerless lord to defend. 

Little they deemed, those dauntless warriors. 

As they leaped to the fray, those lusty fighters, 
Laying on boldly to left and to right, 

Eager to slay, that no sword upon earth, 

No keenest weapon, could wound that mon¬ 
ster: 

Point would not pierce, he was proof against 
iron; 

’Gainst victory-blades the devourer was 
charmed. 

But a woful end awaited the wretch, 

That very day he was doomed to depart, 

And fare afar to the fiends’ domain. 

Now Grendel found, who in former days 
So many a warrior had wantonly slain, 

In brutish lust, abandoned of God, 

That the frame of his body was breaking at 
last. 

Keen of courage, the kinsman of Hygelac 
Held him grimly gripped in his hands. 

Loath was each to the other alive. 

The grisly monster got his death-wound: 

A huge split opened under his shoulder; 
Crunched the socket, cracked the sinews, 
Glory great was given to Beowulf. 

But Grendel escaped with his gaping wound. 
O’er the dreary moor his dark den sought, 
Crawled to his lair. ’Twas clear to him then. 
The count of his hours to end had come. 

Done were his days. The Danes were glad, 
The hard fight was over, they had their de¬ 
sire. 

Cleared was the hall, ’twas cleansed by the 
hero 

With keen heart and courage, who came from 
afar. 

The lord of the Jutes rejoiced in his work, 

The deed of renown he had done that night. 
His boast to the Danes he bravely fulfilled; 
From lingering woe delivered them all; 

From heavy sorrow they suffered in heart; 
From dire distress they endured so long; 
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From toil and from trouble. This token they 
saw: 

The hero had laid the hand of Crendel 
Both arm and claws, the whole forequarter 
With clutches huge, 'neath the high-peaked 
roof. 

13. THE CELEBRATION OF THE VICTORY AND 
THE SO.NC OF THE GLEEMAN 

When morning arrived, so runs the report, 
Around the gift-hall gathered the warriors; 

The folk-leaders fared from far and near, 

The wide ways o’er, the wonder to view. 

The wild beast's foot-prints. Not one of them 
felt 

Regret that the creature had come to grief. 
When they traced his retreat by the tracks on 
the moor; 

Marked where he wearily made his way, 
Harried and beaten, to the haunt of the nicors, 
Slunk to the water, to save his life. 

There they beheld the heaving surges, 

Billows abrim with bloody froth, 

Dyed with gore, where the gruesome fiend, 
Stricken and doomed, in the struggle of death 
Gave up his ghost in the gloom of the mere, 
His heathen soul for hell to receive it. 

Then from the mere the thanes turned back, 
Men and youths from the merry hunt, 

Home they rode on their horses gray. 

Proudly sitting their prancing steeds. 
Beowulf’s prowess was praised by all. 

They all agreed that go where you will, 

Twixt sea and sea, at the south or the north, 
None better than he, no braver hero, 

None worthier honor could ever be found, 
(They meant no slight to their master and lord, 
The good king Hrothgar their ruler kind.) 

Now and again the noble chiefs 
Gave rein to their steeds, and spurred them to 
race, 

Galloped their grays where the ground was 
smooth. 

Now and again a gallant thane, 

Whose mind was stored with many a lay, 
With songs of battle and sagas old, 

Bound new words in well-knit bars. 

Told in verse the valor of Beowulf, 

Matched his lines and moulded his lay. 

Here is introduced an episode of the Nihelungen 
Legend. The gleeman tells how Sigmund the Vol- 
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sting, with his son and nephetv Fltela, ranged the 
forests and slew wild beasts. iMter, when Fitela tons 
no longer with him, Sigmund killed a dragon and 
won a great treasure. 

1 When the lay was ended, they urged once 
more 

Their racers fleet to fly o’er the plain. 

As the morning sped, and the sun climbed 
higher, 

to Many went in, the marvellous sight 
More closely to scan. The king himself. 

With a troop of trusty retainers about him. 
Strode from his bower; the bestower-of-rings 
Came, and with him the queen, in state, 

1 5 The meadow-path trod, by her maidens at¬ 
tended. 

1-4. IIROTIICAIl’s PRAISE OK BEOWULF, AND REO- 
WULFS REPLY 

20 Hrothgar spoke when he reached the hall, 
Stood on the step, and stared at the roof 
Adorned with gold, and Grendel’s hand: 
“Prompt be my heart to praise the Almighty 
For the sight I behold. Much harm have I suf- 
2 5 fered, 

And grief from Grendel, but God still works 
Wonder on wonder, the Warden of Glory. 

But a little while since, I scarcely dared, 

As long as I lived to look for escape 
30 From my burden of sorrow, when blood¬ 
stained stood, 

And dripping with slaughter, this stately hall. 
Wide-spread woe my warriors scattered; 

They never hoped this house to rid, 

3 5 While life should last, this land-mark of people, 
Of demons and devils. ’Tis done by the hero. 
By the might of the Lord this man has finished 
The feat that all of us failed to achieve 
By wit or by war. And well may she say, 

40 —Whoever she be,—that bore this son, 

That the Ancient of Days dealt with her 
graciously, 

And blest her in child-birth. Now Beowulf, 
hearl 

45 I shall henceforth hold thee, hero beloved. 

As child of my own, and cherish thee fondly 
In kinship new. Thou shalt never lack 
Meed of reward that is mine to give. 

For deeds less mighty have I many times 
50 granted 

Fullest reward to warriors feebler, 

In battle less brave. Thy boldness and valor 
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Afar shall be known; thy fame shall live 
To be great among men. Now God the Al¬ 
mighty 

With honor reward thee, as ever he doth.” 

Beowulf spoke, the son of Ecgtheow, 

"Gladly we fought this good fight through, 
Fearlessly faced the foe inhuman. 

Grappled him gruesome; it grieves me sore 
That the man-beast himself you may not see, 
Dead in the hall, fordone in the fray. 

I meant to master the monster quickly. 

To his death-bed pin him by power of my grip, 
Hold him hard till my hand could strangle him. 
Bringing him low, but he broke away. 

In vain I tried to prevent his escape. 

The Lord was unwilling; I lost my hold 
On the man-destroyer; too strong was the 
monster, 

Too swift on his feet. But to save his life 
He left behind him the whole of his fore-paw. 
Arm and shoulder. Twas a useless shift. 
Profiting nothing. He ne’er will prolong 
His life by the loss, the loathly slayer, 

Sunk in sin; but sorrow holds him, 

Caught in the grasp of its grip relentless. 

In woful bonds to await in anguish. 

Guilty wretch, the rest of his doom, 

As the Lord Almighty shall mete it to him.” 

More silent seemed the son of Ecglaf,” 

Less boastful in bragging of brave deeds done, 
When nil of them, looking aloft, beheld 
The hand on high, where it hung ’neath the 
roof, 

The claw of the fiend; each finger was armed 
With a steel-like spur instead of a nail, 

The heathen’s handspikes, the horrible paw 
Of the evil fiend. They all declared 
No iron blade could e’er have bit 
On the monstrous bulk of the man-beast’s hide, 
Or hewn away that woful talon. 

15 . THE FEASTING AND GIVING OF TREASURE 
IN THE HALL 

Now orders were given the guest-hall to 
cleanse, 

And furnish it fresh. Forth went hurrying 
Men and maids. To the mead-hall they went 
And busily worked. Woven tapestries. 

Glinting with gold, hung gay on the walls, 
lJ Unferth. 


Marvellous wonders for men to look upon. 
Ruin and wreck had been wrought in the 
building, 

Though braced within by iron bands, 

The hinges were wrenched, the roof alone 
stood 

Undamaged and sound, when the sin-spotted 
wretch. 

The demon destroyer, in despair of his life, 
Turned and made off,—not easy it is 
To escape from death, essay it who will. 

(So each of us all to his end must come. 
Forced by fate to his final abode 
Where his body, stretched on the bier of death, 
Shall rest after revel.) Now right was the hour 
For Healfdene’s heir to enter the hall; 

The king himself would come to the feast. 

I never have heard of nobler bearing 
’Mongst ranks of liegemen surrounding their 
lord 

As they took their seats, the trusty comrades. 
And fell to feasting. Freely quaffed 
Many a mead-cup the mighty kinsmen, 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf, the high wall within. 
Heorot was filled with a friendly host. 

(Far was the day when the Scylding host 
Should treachery plot, betraying each other.) 
Then Healfdene’s son bestowed on Beowulf 
A gold-adorned banner for battle-reward, 

A rich-broidered standard, breast-plate and 
helmet. 

The swordsmen assembled saw the treasures 
Borne before the hero. Beowulf drank 
The health of Hrothgar, nor had reason to feel 
Ashamed before shieldmen to show his reward. 
Never were offered by earls that I heard of. 

In token of friendship four such treasures, 
Never was equalled such ale-bench bounty. 
Round the ridge of the helmet a rim of iron, 
Wound with wire, warded the head. 

That the offspring of files, with fearful stroke. 
The hard-tempered sword-blade, might harm 
it not. 

When fierce in the battle the foemen should 
join. 

At a sign from the king, eight stallions proud, 
Bitted and bridled, were brought into hall. 

On the back of one was a wondrous saddle, 
Bravely wrought and bordered with jewels, 
The battle-seat bold of the best of kings. 

When Hrothgar himself would ride to the 
sword-play. 
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(Nor flinched from the foe the famous war¬ 
rior 

In the front of the fight where fell the slain.) 

To the hero delivered the lord of the Soyldings, 

The heir of Ing, both armor and horses, 5 

Cave them to Beowulf, and bade him enjoy 
them. 

Thus royally, the ruler famous. 

The heroes’ hoard-guard, heaped his bounty; 
Repaid the struggle with steeds and trophies, 10 
Praised by all singers who speak the truth. 

16 . THE kino's GIFTS TO BEOWIJI.f’s MEN, AND 

THE C.LEEMANS LAY OF FINN 

The Lord of the earls then added gifts, 15 

At the mead-bench remembered the men, eaeh 
one. 

That Beowulf brought o’er the briny deep, 

With ancient heirlooms and offered to pay 
In gold for the man that Crendel had slain, 20 
As more of them surely the monster had 
killed 

Had not holy God and the hero’s courage 
Averted their doom. (So daily o’erniles 
The Father Almighty the fortunes of men. 25 
Therefore is insight ever the best, 

And prudence of mind; for much shall suffer 
Of lief and of loath who long endures 
The days of his life in labor and toil.) 

Now music and song were mingled together, 30 
In the presence of Hrothgar, ruler in war. 

Harp was struck and hero-lays told. 

Along the mead-bench the minstrel spread 

Cheer in hall, when he chanted the lay 

Of the sudden assault on the sons of Finn. 3 5 

The episode which follows alludes obscurely to 
details of a feud between Frisians and Danes. The 
Finnsburg fragment contains a portion of the same 
story; and one of the heroes, Ilnaef, is also men¬ 
tioned in Widsith. 4° 

17 . THE LAY OF FINN ENDED. THE SPEECH OF 

THE QUEEN 

The lay was ended. 

The gleeman’s song. Sound of revelry 45 

Rose again. Gladness brightened 
Along bench and board. Beer-thanes poured 
From flagons old the flowing wine. 

Wealhtheow the queen walked in state, 

Under her crown, where uncle and nephew 50 
Together sat,—they still were friends. 

There too sat Unferth, trusted counsellor, 


At Hrothgar s feet; though faith he had broken 
With his kinsmen in battle, his eourago was 
proved. 

Then the queen of the Scyldings spoke theso 
words; 

“Quaff of this cup my king and my lord. 
Cold-friend of men. To thy guests be kind, 

To the men of the Jutes be generous with gifts. 
Far and near thou now hast peace. 

I have heard thou dost wish the hero for son. 
To hold as thy own, now Heorot is cleansed. 
The jewel-bright hull. Enjoy while thou 
mayest. 

Allotment of wealth, and leave to thy heirs 
Kingdom and rule when arrives the hour 
That hence thou shalt pass to thy place ap¬ 
pointed. 

Well I know that my nephew Hrothulf 
Will cherish in honor oui children dear, 

If thou leavest Indore him this life upon earth; 
He will surely requite the kindness wo showed 
him, 

Faithfully tend our two young sons, 

When to mind he recalls our care and affection, 
How we helped him and housed him when he 
was a child.” 

She turned to the bench where her two boys 
sat, 

Hrcthric and Hrothmund, and the rest of the 
youth, 

A riotous band, and right in their midst, 
Between the two brothers, Beowulf sat. 

18 . THE QUEENS GIFTS TO BEOWULF 

With courteous bow the cup she offered, 
Greeted him graciously and gave him to boot 
Two armlets rare of twisted gold, 

A robe and rings, and the rarest collar; 

A 1 letter was never known among men, 

Since Hama brought to his bright-built hall 
The jewelled necklace, the gem of the Bris- 
ings . 19 

Lines 1200-1214 interrupt the narrative to tell of 
the subsequent history of Wealhtheow's gift; how 
Beowulf gave it to Ilygclac, who wore It on his 
famous raul against the Frisians, in which he was 
slain by the Franks. 

Before the warriors Wealhtheow spoke; 
“Accept, dear Beowulf, this bright-gemmed 
collar; 

19 originally owned by the goddess Freya. 
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Make happy use of this heirloom jewelled, 
This ring and robe and royal treasure; 

Be brave and bold. My boys instruct 
In gentle manners; mine be the praise. 

Thou hast done such a deed that in days to 
come 

Men will proclaim thy might and valor 
To the ends of the earth, where the ocean- 
wave 

Washes the windy walls of the land. 

I wish thee joy of thy jewelled treasure. 

Long be thy life; enlarge thy prosperity, 

Show thee a friend to my sons in deed. 

Here each earl to the other is faithful, 

True to his liege-lord, loyal and kind. 

My warriors obey me, willing and prompt. 

The Danes, carousing, do as I bid.” 

She went to her seat, the wine flowed free; 
'Twas a glorious feast. The fate that impended, 
None of them knew, though near to them all. 


lish battle poetry. Although the unknown au¬ 
thor gives vent to lyrical emotion, the bulk of 
the poem is a dramatic narrative. It sounds like 
an eyewitness report. And, of course, it has the 
5 concreteness of truth, for in 991 this battle took 
place between Byrhtnoth, alderman of Essex, 
and the invading Vikings. The account tells of 
heroic and sporting defeat. Note the scorn for 
the faint-hearted, the praise of loyalty. Note 
10 also that literature sadly records, a thousand 
years ago as it does today, the fundamental 
stupidities and gallantries of human combat. 

The beginning of the poem is lost. The first 
sixteen lines of the remaining portion describe 
i; how Byrhtnoth’s men, arrived at the battle 
field, dismount and turn their horses loose, how 
one of them sends his hawk flying to the wood, 
and how the East-Saxon alderman proceeds to 
marshal his band on the banks of the stream. 
20 The poem continues as follows: 


When darkness came, the king of the Danes 
Went to his rest in the royal bower; 

But a throng of his kinsmen kept the hall 
As they used to do in the days of old. 

They cleared the boards and covered the floor 
With beds and bolsters. One beer-thane there 
Lay down to sleep with his doom upon him. 
They placed by their heads their polished 
shields, 

Their battle-boards bright, on the bench 
nearby. 

Above each earl, within easy reach, 

Was his helmet high and his harness of mail 
And the spear-shaft keen. ’Twas their custom 
so, 

That always at rest they were ready for war 
At home or abroad, where’er they might be. 

At what hour soever for aid might call 
Their lord and king; they were comrades true. 

END OF THE FIBST ADVENTURE 

THE BATTLE OF MALDON * 

TRANSLATED BY 
J. DUNCAN SPAETH 

The Battle of Maldon, along utith The Battle 
of Brunanburh, is a good example of Old Eng- 

* The modem version by J. Duncan Spaeth is 
here reprinted by permission of the Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press. 


Byrhtnoth encouraged his comrades heartily; 
Rode through the ranks and roused their 
25 spirits; 

Marshalled his men to meet the onset; 

Showed them how they should hold their 
shields 

Firm in their grip, and fearless stand. 

30 When he had briskly whetted their courage. 
He leaped from his steed and stood with his 
people. 

His hearth-band beloved and household thanes. 

35 Then strode to the strand a stalwart North¬ 
man, 

The viking herald. They heard him shout, 
Send o’er the tide the taunt of the pirates; 
Hailing the earl, he hurled this challenge: 

40 “Bold sea-rovers bade me tell thee 

Straightway thou must send them tribute. 

Rings for ransom, royal treasure; 

Better with gifts ye buy us off, 

Ere we deal hard blows and death in battle. 
45 Why spill we blood when the bargain is easy? 
Give us the pay and we grant ye peace. 

If thou dost agree, who are greatest here, 

To ransom thy folk with the fee we demand, 
And give to the seamen the gold they ask, 

50 Pay with tribute for treaty of peace. 

We load the booty aboard our ships. 

Haul to sea and hold the truce.” 


[ 24 ] 
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Byrhtnoth spake, he brandished his spear. 

Lifted his shield and shouted aloud, 

Grim was his wrath as he gave them his an¬ 
swer: 

"Hearest thou, pirate, my people’s reply? 
Ancient swords they will send for ransom; 
Poison-tipped points they will pay for tribute; 
Treasure that scarce will serve you in battle. 
Go back, pirate, give them my answer; 

Bring them this word of bitter defiance; 

Tell them here standcth, stem and intrepid, 
The earl with his folk, to defend his country, 
/Ethelred's realm, the rights of my lord, 

His house and his home; the heathen shall fall. 
Pirates and robbers. My people were shamed, 
If ye loaded our booty aboard your ships, 

And floated them off unfought for, to sea. 
Having sailed so far, to set foot on our soil. 

Not all so easily earn ye our goldl 
Sword-blades and spear-points we sell you 
first; 

Battle-play grim, ere ye get our tribute!” 
Forward he told his troop to come. 

To step under shield and stand by the shore. 
The breadth of the stream kept the bands 
asunder; 

Strong came flowing the flood after ebb, 

Filled the channel, and foamed between them. 
Impatient stood by Panta stream, 

East-Saxon host and horde of the pirates. 
Longing to lock their lances in battle. 

Neither could harass or harm the other. 

Save that some fell by the flight of arrows. 

Down went the tide, the Danes were ready; 
Burned for battle the band of the Vikings; 

On the bridge stood Wulfstan, and barred their 
way. 

Byrhtnoth sent him, a seasoned warrior, 

Ceola’s son, with his kinsmen to hold it. 

The first of the Vikings who ventured to set 
Foot on the bridge, he felled with his spear. 
Two sturdy warriors stood with Wulfstan, 
Maccus and ASlfhere, mighty pair, 

Kept the approach where the crossing was 
shallow; 

Defended the bridge, and fought with the 
boldest, 

As long as their hands could lift a sword. 
When the strangers discovered and clearly saw 
What bitter fighters the bridgewards proved, 
They tried a trick, the treacherous robbers, 

c 


Begged they might cross, and bring their crews 
Over the shallows, and tip to the shore. 

The earl was ready, in reckless daring. 

To let them land too great a number. 

5 Byrhthelm’s son, while the seamen listened, 
Called across, o’er the cold water: 

“Come ye seamen, come and fight us! 

We give you ground, but God alone knows 
Who to-day shall bold the field.” 

10 

Strode the battle-wolves 1 k>U 1 through the 
water; 

West over Panta waded the pirates: 

Carried their shields o’er the shining waves; 

15 Safely their lindenwoods landed tho sailors. 
Byrhtnoth awaited them, braced for tho on¬ 
slaught, 

Haughty and bold at the heud of his band. 

Bade them build the bristling war-hedge, 

20 Shield against shield, to shatter tho enemy. 
Near was the battle, now for the glory, 

Now for the death of the doomed in the field. 
Swelled the war-cry, circled the ravens, 
Screamed the eagle, cuger for prey; 

25 Sped from the hand the hard-forged spear¬ 
head, 

Showers of darts, sharp from the grindstone. 
Bows were busy, bolt stuck in buckler; 

Bitter the battle-rush, brave men fell, 

30 Heroes on either hand, hurt in the fray. 

Wounded was Wulfnucr, went to his battle- 
rest; 

Cruelly mangled, kinsman of Byrhtnoth, 

Son of his sister, slain on the field. 

35 

Pay of vengeance they paid the Vikings; 

I heard of the deed of the doughty Edward: 
He struck with his sword a stroke that was 
mighty, 

40 Down fell the doomed man, dead at his feet. 
For this the thane got the thanks of his leader, 
Praise that was due for his prowess in fight. 
Grimly they held their ground in the battle, 
Strove with each other the stout-hearted he- 
45 roes, 

Strove with each other, eager to strike 
First with their darts the foe that was doomed. 
Warriors thronged, the wounded lay thick. 
Stalwart and steady they stood about Byrht- 
50 noth. 

Bravely he heartened them, bade them to win 
Clory in battle by beating the Danes. 

25 ] 
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Raising his shield, he rushed at the enemy; 
Covered by buckler, he came at a Viking; 
Charged him furious, earl against churl, 

Each for the other had evil in store. 

The sailorman sent from the south a javelin, 5 
Sorely wounding the war-hand’s leader; 

He shoved with his shield, the shaft snapped 
short; 

The spear was splintered and sprang against 
him; 10 

Wroth was Byrhtnoth, reached for his weapon; 
Gored the Viking that gave him the wound. 
Straight went the lance, strong was the leader; 
Sheer through the throat of the pirate he thrust 
it. 15 

His dart meant death, so deadly his aim. 

Swiftly he sent him a second javelin. 

That crashed through the corslet and cleft his 
bosom, 

Wounded him sore through his woven mail; 20 
The poisonous spear-head stood in his heart. 
Blithe was the leader, laughed in his breast. 
Thanked his Lord for that day’s work. 

Now one of the pirates poised his weapon; 25 

Sped from his hand a spear that wounded 
Through and through the thane of /Ethelred.’ 
There stood at his side a stripling youth; 

Brave was the hoy; he bent o’er his lord, 

Drew from his body the blood-dripping dart. 30 
’Twas Wulfmmr the youthful, Wulfstan’s son; 
Back he hurled the hard-forged spear. 

In went the point, to earth fell the pirate 
Who gave his master the mortal hurt. 

A crafty seaman crept toward the carl, 35 

Eager to rob him of armor and rings, 

Bracelets and gear and graven sword. 

Then Byrhtnoth drew his blade from the 
sheath, 

Broad and blood-stained struck at the breast- 40 
plate. 

But one of the seamen stopped the warrior, 

Beat down the arm of the earl with his lance. 
Fell to the ground the gray-hilted sword; 

No more he might grasp his goodly blade, 45 

Wield his weapon; yet words he could utter; 

The hoar-headed warrior heartened his men; 

Bade them forward to fare and be brave. 

When the stricken leader no longer could 
stand, 50 


He looked to heaven and lifted his voice: 

“I render Thee thanks, O Ruler of men, 

For the joys Thou hast given, that gladdened 
my life. 

Merciful Maker, now most I need. 

Thy goodness to grant me a gracious end, 

That my soul may swiftly speed to Thee. 

Come to Thy keeping, O King of angels, 
Depart in peace. I pray Thee Lord 
That the fiends of hell may not harm my 
spirit.” 

The heathen pirates then hewed him to pieces, 
And both the brave men that by him stood; 
/Elfnoth and Wulfmaer, wounded to death, 
Gave their lives for their lord in the fight. 

Then quitted the field the cowards and faint¬ 
hearts; 

The son of Odda started the flight. 

Godric abandoned his good lord in battle. 
Who many a steed had bestowed on his thane. 
Leaped on the horse that belonged to his 
leader, 

Not his were the trappings, he had no right to 
them. 

Both of his brothers basely fled with him, 
Godwin and Godwy, forgetful of honor. 

Turned from the fight, and fled to the woods, 
Seeking the cover, and saving their lives. 

Those were with them, who would have re¬ 
mained, 

Had they remembered how many favors 
Their lord had done them in days of old. 

Offa foretold it, what time he arose 
To speak where they met to muster their forces. 
Many, he said, were mighty in words 
Whose courage would fail when it came to 
fighting. 

There lay on the field the lord of the people, 
/Ethelred’s earl; all of them saw him. 

His hearth-companions beheld him dead. 
Forward went fighting the fearless warriors, 
Their courage was kindled, no cowards were 
they; 

Their will was fixed On one or the other; 

To lose their life, or avenge their leader. 
,A£lfwin6 spoke to them, son of /Elfric, 
Youthful in years, but unyielding in battle; 
Roused their courage, and called them to 
honor: 

“Remember the time when we talked in the 
mead-hall, 


1 Byrhtnoth. 
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When bold on our benches we toasted our 
valor. 

Deeds of daring we’d do in the battle! 

Now we may prove whose prowess is true. 

My birth and my breeding 1 toldly proclaim: 
I am sprung from a mighty Mercian line. 
Aldhelm the alderman, honored and prosper¬ 
ous. 

He was my grandsire, great was his fame: 

My people who know me shall never reproach 
me, 

Say I was ready to run from the battle, 

Back to my home, and abandon mv leader, 
Slain on the field. Mv sorrow is double. 

Both kinsman and lord I’ve lost in the fight.” 
Forward he threw himself, thirsting for ven¬ 
geance; 

Sent his javelin straight at a pirate. 

Fell with a crash his foe to the earth, 

His life-days ended. Then onward he strode, 
Urging his comrades to keep in the thick of it. 
Up spake Offa, with ashen spear lifted: 

"Well has thou counselled us, well hast en¬ 
couraged; 

Noble AUfwinc, needs must we follow thee. 
Now that our leader lies low on the field, 
Needs must we steadfastly stand by each other, 
Close in the conflict keeping together, 

As long as our hands can hold a weapon, 

Good blade wield. Godric the coward, 

Son of Odda, deceived us all. 

Too many tolieved ’twas our lord himself, 
When they saw him astride the war-steed 
proud. 

His run-away ride our ranks hath broken, 
Shattered the shield-wall. Shame on the das¬ 
tard, 

Who caused his comrades like cowards to fly!” 
Up spake Leofsunu, lifted his linden-wood, 
Answered his comrades from under his shield: 
“Here I stand, and here shall I stay! 

Not a foot will I flinch, but forward I’ll go! 
Vengeance I’ve vowed for my valiant leader. 
Now that my friend is fallen in battle, 

My people shall never reproach me, in Stour- 
mere; 

Call me deserter, and say I returned, 
Leaderless, lordless, alone from the fight. 

Better is battle-death; boldly I welcome 
The edge and the iron.” Full angry he charged, 
Daring all danger, disdaining to fly. 

Up spake Dunhere, old and faithful, 


Shook his lance and shouted aloud. 

Bade them avenge the valiant Bvrhtnoth: 
"Wreak on the Danes the ilealh of our lordl 
Unfit is for vengeance who values his life." 

5 Fell on the foe the faithful bodv-guard, 
Battle-wroth spearmen, beseeching God 
That they might avenge the thane of /Etlicl- 
red, 

Pay the heathen with havoc and slaughter. 

10 The son of licglaf, /Fsefeith bv name, 

Sprung from a hardy North-humbrion race, 

—He was their hostage,—helped them man¬ 
fully. 

Never he faltered or flinched in the war-plav. 
l 5 Lances a plenty ho launched at the pirates, 
Shot them on shield, or sheer through the 
breast-plate: 

Rarely he missed them, many he wounded, 
While he could wield his weapon in battle. 

20 Still Edward the long held out at the front; 
Brave and defiant, he boasted aloud 
That he would not yield a hair's breadth of 
ground, 

Nor turn his back where his better lay dead. 
25 lie broke through the shield-wall, breasted the 
foe, 

Worthily paid the pirate warriors 

For the life of his lord ere he laid him down. 

Near him /Ethelric, noble comrade, 

30 Brother of Sibryht, brave and untiring. 
Mightily fought, and many another; 

Hacked the hollow shields, holding their own. 
Bucklers were broken, the breast-plate sang 
Its gruesome song. The sword of Offa 
3 5 Went home to the hilt in the heart of a Viking. 
But Offa himself soon had to pay for it. 

The kinsman of Gadd succumbed in the fight. 
Vet ere he fell, lie fulfilled his pledge, 

The promise he gave to his gracious lord, 

40 That both should ride to their burg together, 
Home to their friends, or fall in the battle, 
Killed in conflict and covered with wounds; 
He lay by his lord, a loyal thane. 

Mid clash of shields the shipmen came on, 

4; Maddened by battle. Full many a lance 
Home was thrust to the heart of the doomed. 
Then sallied forth Wistan, Wigelin’s son; 

Three of the pirates he pierced in the throng, 
Ere he fell, by his friends, on the field of 
50 slaughter. 

Bitter the battle-rush, bravely struggled 
Heroes in armor, while all around them 
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The wounded dropped and the dead lay thick. 
Oswold and Eadwold all the while 
Their kinsmen and comrades encouraged 
bravely. 

Both of the brothers bade their friends 
Never to weaken or weary in battle. 

But keep up their sword-play, keen to the end. 
Up spake Byrhtwold, brandished his ash- 
spear, 

—He was a tried and true old hero,— 

Lifted his shield and loudly called to them: 


“Heart must be keener, courage the hardier, 
Bolder our mood as our band diminisheth. 
Here lies in his blood our leader and comrade, 
The brave on the beach. Bitter shall rue it 
5 Who turns his back on the battle-field now. 
Here I stay; I am stricken and old; 

My life is done; I shall lay me down 
Close by my lord and comrade dear.” 

Six more lines and the MS. breaks off. There can¬ 
not have been much left. The battle is over. 


10 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT’ 


Gawain belongs in the same manuscript with 
The Pearl and two other poems—perhaps all 
by one poet. It extols the virtues of knight¬ 
hood in presenting a Gawain rather different 
from his counterpart in other familiar Arthurian 
material. Whoever wrote this Middle English 
poem, which appears here in part in a modern 
translation, was no primitive writer; he has a 
sense of scene, technical knowledge of hunting, 
a good sense of humor, organizing ability, and 
facility in verse, combining in the last the old 
English four-stress line with French a, b, a, b, a 
short lines at the end of verse-paragraphs. 

This romance begins with a challenge by the 
mysterious Green Knight, who taunts Arthur’s 5 
men with the proposal that he will let one of 
them chop his head off if in return his opponent 
will appear a year later to receive a similar 
blow. Gawain finally accepts, delivers the 
stroke, and is surprised to see the Green Knight 10 
pick up his head and ride away. Eventually 
Gawain sets out to keep his word, meets with 
difficulties on the way, but finally arrives near 
his goal. He is given knightly hospitality by 
Sir Bercilak, who proposes entertainment and 1; 

* Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the modem 
version by Theodore Banks, is here reprinted by 
permission of F. S. Crofts 4 Co., publishers. 


a bargain: Gawain, staying home with the lady 
of the castle, will exchange trophies of each 
day’s activities (for three days) with his host, 
who will successively hunt the deer, boar, and 
fox. Gawain agrees. Our selection—roughly 
one-third of the whole work—takes up the story 
at this point and delightfully unwinds the plot. 

* 

PART III 

Betimes rose the folk ere the first of the day; 
The guests that were going then summoned 
their grooms, 

Who hastily sprang up to saddle their horses, 
Packed their bags and prepared all their gear. 
The nobles made ready, to ride all arrayed; 
And quickly they leaped and caught up their 
bridles. 

And started, each wight on the way that well 
pleased him, 

The land’s beloved lord not last was equipped 
For riding, with many a man too. A morsel 
He hurriedly ate when mass he had heard, 
And promptly with hom to the hunting field 
hastened. 

And ere any daylight had dawned upon earth, 
Both he and his knights were high on their 
horses. 
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The dog-grooms, accomplished, the hounds 
then coupled, 

The door of the kennel unclosed, called them 
out, 

On the bugle mightily blew three single notes; 

Whereupon bayed with a wild noise the 
brachets, 1 

And some they turned back that went straying, 
and punished. 

The hunters, I heard, were a hundred. To 
station 

They go. 

The keepers of the hounds. 

And off the leashes throw. 

With noise the wood resounds 
From the good blasts they blow. 

At the first sound of questing, the wild crea¬ 
tures quaked; 

The deer fled, foolish from fright, in the dale, 

To the high ground hastened, but quickly were 
halted 

By beaters, loud shouting, stationed about 

In a circle. The harts were let pass with their 
high heads, 

And also the bucks, broad-antlered and bold; 

For the generous lord by law had forbidden 

All men with the male deer to meddle in close 
season. 

The hinds were hemmed in with hey! and ward 

The does to the deep valleys driven with great 
din. 

You might see as they loosed them the shafts 
swiftly soar— 

At each turn of the forest their feathers went 
flying— 

That deep into brown hides bit with their 
broad heads; 

Lol they brayed on the hill-sides, bled there, 
and died, 

And hounds, fleet-footed, followed them head- 
long. 

And hunters after them hastened with horns 

So loud in their sharp burst of sound as to 
sunder 

The cliffs. What creatures escaped from the 
shooters, 

Hunted and harried from heights to the waters. 

Were pulled down and rent at the places there 
ready; 


Such skill the men showed at these low-lying 
stations, 

So great were the greyhounds that quickly they 
got them 

5 And dragged them down, fast as the folk there 
might look 

At the sight. 

Carried with bliss away. 

The lord did oft alight, 

10 Oft gallop; so that day 

He passed till the dark night. 

Thus frolicked the lord on the fringe of the 
forest, 

15 And Gawain the good in his gay bed reposed, 
Lying snugly, till sunlight shone on the walls, 
'Neath a coverlet bright with curtains alxmt it. 
As softly he slumbered, a slight sound ho heard 
At his door, made with caution, and quickly it 
20 opened. 

The hero heaved up his head from the clothes; 
By a comer he caught up the curtain a little, 
And glanced out with heed to behold what had 
happened. 

25 The lady it was, most lovely to look at, 

Who shut tlie door after her stealthily, slyly, 
And turned toward the bed. Then the brave 
man, embarrassed, 

Lay down again subtly to seem as if sleeping; 
30 And stilly she stepped, and stolo to his bed, 
There cast up the curtain, and creeping within 

it, 

Seated herself on the bedside right softly, 
And waited a long while to watch when he 
3 5 woke. 

And the lord too, lurking, lay there a long while, 
Wondering at heart what might come of this 
happening, 

Or what it might mean—a marvel he thought it. 
40 Yet he said to himself, “ T would be surely 
more seemly 

By speaking at once to see what she wishes.” 
Then roused he from sleep, and stretching 
turned toward her, 

45 His eyelids unlocked, made believe that he 
wondered, 

And signed himself so by his prayers to be safer 
From fall. 

Right sweet in chin and cheek, 

50 Both white and red withal. 

Full fairly she did speak 
With laughing lips and small. 


1 female hounds. 
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"Good morrow, Sir Gawain,” that gay lady 
said, 

“You’re a sleeper unwary, since so one may 
steal in. 

In a trice you are ta’en! If we make not a truce, 5 
In your bed, be you certain of this, I shall bind 
you.” 

All laughing, the lady delivered those jests. 

“Cood morrow, fair lady,” said Gawain the 
merry, 10 

“You may do what you will, and well it doth 
please me, 

For quickly I yield me, crying for mercy; 

This method to me seems the best—for I must!” 

So the lord in turn jested with laughter right 15 
joyous. 

"But if, lovely lady, you would, give me leave, 
Your prisoner release and pray him to rise, 

And I’d come from this bed and clothe myself 
better; 20 

So could I converse with you then with more 
comfort.” 

“Indeed no, fair sir,” that sweet lady said, 

“You’ll not move from your bed; I shall manage 
you better; 2 5 

For here—and on that side too—I shall hold 
you, 

And next I shall talk with the knight I have 
taken. 

For well do I know that your name is Sir 50 
Gawain, 

By everyone honored wherever you ride; 

Most highly acclaimed is your courtly behav¬ 
ior 

With lords and ladies and all who are living. 35 
And now you’re here, truly, and none but we 
two; 

My lord and his followers far off have fared; 
Other men remain in their beds, and my 
maidens; 40 

The door is closed, and secured with a strong 
hasp; 

Since him who delights all I have in my house, 

My time, as long as it lasts, I with talking 

Shall fill. 45 

My bodyjs gladly yours; 

Upon me work your will. 

Your servant I, perforce, 

And now, and shall be still.” 


Although I am now not the knight you speak 
of; 

To reach to such fame as here you set forth, 
I am one, as I well know myself, most un¬ 
worthy. 

By God, should you think it were good. I’d be 
giad 

If I could or in word or action accomplish 
Your ladyship’s pleasure—a pure joy't would 
prove.” 

"In good faith, Sir Gawain,” the gay lady said, 
“Ill-bred I should be if I blamed or belittled 
The worth and prowess that please all others. 
There are ladies enough who’d be now more 
delighted 

To have you in thraldom, as here, sir, I have 
you 

To trifle gaily in talk most engaging, 

To give themselves comfort and quiet their 
cares 

Than have much of the gold and the goods they 
command. 

But to Him I give praise that ruleth the heaven 
That wholly I have in my hand what all wish.” 

So she 

Gave him good cheer that day. 

She who was fair to see. 

To what she chanced to say 
With pure speech answered he. 

Quoth the merry man, “Madam, Mary re¬ 
ward you, 

For noble, in faith, I’ve found you, and gen¬ 
erous. 

People by others pattern their actions. 

But more than I merit to me they give praise; 
’T is your courteous self who can show naught 
but kindness." 

"By Mary,” said she, "to me it seems other! 
Were I worth all the host of women now living. 
And had I the wealth of the world in my hands, 
Should I chaffer and choose to get me a 
champion, 

Sir, from the signs I’ve seen in you here 
Of courtesy, merry demeanor, and beauty, 
From what I have heard, and hold to be true, 
Before you no lord now alive would be chosen.” 
"A better choice, madam, you truly have made; 
Yet I’m proud of the value you put now upon 


50 me. 

"In faith,” quoth Sir Gawain, “a favor I Your servant as seemly, I hold you my sover- 
think it, eign. 
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Become your knight, and Christ give you quit¬ 
tance.” 

Thus of much they talked till mid-morning was 
past. 

The lady behaved as if greatly she loved him. 
But Cawain, on guard, right gracefully acted. 
“Though I were the most lovely of ladies,” she 
thought, 

"The less would he take with him love.” He 
was seeking 

With speed, 

Crief that must Ik-: the stroke 
That him should stun indeed. 

She then of leaving spoke. 

And promptly he agreed. 

Then she gave him good-day. and glanced 
at him, laughing. 

And startled him, speaking sharp words as she 
stood: 

“He who blesses all words reward this re¬ 
ception! 

I doubt if indeed I may dub you Cawain.” 
"Wherefore?” he queried, quickly enquiring. 
Afraid that he’d failed in his fashion of speech. 
But the fair lady blesses him, speaking as fol¬ 
lows: 

“One as good as is Cawain the gracious con¬ 
sidered, 

(And courtly behavior’s found wholly in him) 
,Not lightly so long could remain with a lady 
Without, in courtesy, craving a kiss 
At some slight subtle hint at the end of a story.” 
“Let it be as you like, lovely lady,” said Cawain; 
“As a kinght is so bound, I'll kiss at your bid¬ 
ding. 

And lest he displease you, so plead no longer.” 
Then closer she comes, and catches the knight 
In her arms, and salutes him, leaning down 
affably. 

Kindly each other to Christ they commend. 

She goes forth at the door without further ado, 
And he quickly makes ready to rise, and 
hastens, 

Calls to his chamberlain, chooses his clothes, 
And merrily marches, when ready, to mass. 
Then he fared to his meat, and fitly he feasted. 
Made merry all day with amusements till moon- 
rise. 

None knew 

A knight to better fare 
With dames so worthy, two: 


One old, one younger. There 
Much mirth did then ensue. 

Still was absent the lord of that land on his 
5 pleasure, 

To hunt barren hinds in wood and in heath. 

By the set of the sun he had slain such a num¬ 
ber 

Of does and different deer that’t was wondrous. 
JO Eagerly flocked in the folk at the finish, 

And quickly made of the killed deer a quarry; 
To this went the nobles with numerous men; 
The game whose flesh was the fattest they 
gathered; 

l $ With care, as the case required, cut them open. 
And some the deer searched at the spot of as¬ 
say. 

And two fingers of fat they found in the poorest. 
They slit at the base of the throat, seized the 
20 stomach, 

Scraped it away with a sharp knife and sewed 
it; 

Next slit the four limbs and stripped off the 
hide; 

25 Then opened the lxtlly and took out the bowels 
And flesh of the knot, quickly flinging them 
out. 

They laid hold of the throat, made haste to 
divide, then, 

30 The windpipe and gullet, and tossed out the 
guts; 

With their sharp knives carved out the shoul¬ 
ders and carried them 
Held through a small hole to have the sides 
3 5 perfect. 

The breast they sliced, and split it in two; 

And then they began once again at the throat, 
And quickly as far as its fork they cut it; 
Pulled out the pluck, and promptly thereafter 
40 Beside the ribs swiftly severed the fillets, 
Cleared them off readily right by the backbone. 
Straight down to the haunch, all hanging to¬ 
gether. 

They heaved it up whole, and hewed it off 
45 there, 

And the rest by the name of the numblcs—and 

rightly— 

They knew. 

Then where divide the thighs, 

50 The folds behind they hew. 

Hasten to cut the prize 
Along the spine in two. 
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And next both the head and the neck off 
they hewed; 

The sides from the backbone swiftly they sun¬ 
dered; 

The fee of the ravens they flung in the 
branches. 

They ran through each thick side a hole by the 
ribs, 

And hung up both by the hocks of the 
haunches, 

Each fellow to have the fee that was fitting. 

On the fair beast’s hide, they fed their hounds 

With the liver and lights 2 and the paunch’s 
lining, 

Among which bread steeped in blood was 
mingled. 

They blew boldly the blast for the prize; the 
hounds barked. 

Then the venison took they and turned toward 
home, 

And stoutly many a shrill note they sounded. 

Ere close of the daylight, the company came 

To the comely castle where Gawain in comfort 
Sojourned. 

And when he met the knight 
As thither he returned, 

Joy had they and delight. 

Where the fire brightly burned. 

In the hall the lord bade all his household to 
gather, 

And both the dames to come down with their 
damsels. 

In the room there before all the folk he ordered 

His followers, truly, to fetch him his venison. 

Gawain he called with courteous gaiety. 

Asked him to notice the number of nimble 
beasts, 

Showed him the fairness of flesh on the ribs. 

“Are you pleased with this play? Have I won 
your praise? 

Have I thoroughly earned your thanks through 
my cunning?” 

"In faith,” said Sir Gawain, “this game is the 
fairest 

I've seen in the season of winter these seven 
years." 

“The whole of it, Gawain, I give you,” the host 
said; 

"Because of our compact, as yours you may 
claim it.” 


“That is true,” the knight said, “and I tell you 
the same; 

That this I have worthily won within doors. 

And surely to you with as good will I yield it.” 

5 With both of his arms his fair neck he em¬ 
braced, 

And the hero as courteously kissed as he could. 

“I give you my gains. I got nothing further; 

I freely would grant it, although it were 
to greater.” 

"It is good,” said the good man; “I give you 
my thanks. 

Yet things so may be that you’d think it better 

To tell where you won this same wealth by 
15 your wit.” 

“ ’T was no part of our pact,” said he; “press 
me no more; 

For trust entirely in this, that you’ve taken 
Your due.” 

20 With laughing merriment 

And knightly speech and true 
To supper soon they went 
With store of dainties new. 

25 In a chamber they sat, by the side of the 
chimney, 

Where men right frequently fetched them 
mulled wine. 

In their jesting, again they agreed on the mor- 
30 row 

To keep the same compact they came to be-, 
fore: 

That whatever should chance, they’d exchange 
at evening, 

3 5 When greeting again, the new things they had 
gotten. 

Before all the court they agreed to the cove¬ 
nant; 

Then was the beverage brought forth in jest. 
40 At last they politely took leave of each other, 

And quickly each hero made haste to his couch. 

When the cock but three times had crowed 
and cackled, 

The lord and his men had leaped from their 
45 beds. 

So that duly their meal was dealt with, and 
mass, 

And ere daylight they’d fared toward the forest, 
on hunting 

50 Intent. 

The huntsmen with loud horns 
Through level fields soon went, 


* lungs. 
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Uncoupling ’mid the thorns 
The hounds swift on the scent. 

Soon they cry for a search hy the side of a 
swamp. 

The huntsmen encourage the hounds that first 
catch there 

The scent, and sharp words they shout at them 
loudly; 

And thither the hounds that heard them has¬ 
tened. 

And fast to the trail fell, forty at once. 

Then such clamor and din from the dogs that 
had come there 

Arose that the rocks all around them rang. 

With horn and with mouth the hunters heart¬ 
ened them; 

They gathered together then, all in a group, 

'Twixt a pool in that copse and a crag most 
forbidding. 

At a stone-heap, beside the swamp, hy a cliff, 

Where the rough rock had fallen in nigged 
confusion, 

They fared to the finding, the folk coming 
after. 

Around both the crag and the rubble-heap 
searched 

The hunters, sure that within them was hidden 

The beast whose presence was hayed by the 
bloodhounds. 

Then they beat on the bushes, and bade him 
rise up, 

And wildly he made for the men in his way. 

Rushing suddenly forth, of swine the most 
splendid. 

Apart from the herd he’d grown hoary with 
age. 

For fierce was the beast, the biggest of boars. 

Then many men grieved, full grim when he 
grunted. 

For three at his first thrust he threw to the 
earth, 

And then hurtled forth swiftly no harm doing 
further. 

They shrilly cried hit and shouted hey! hey! 

Put bugles to mouth, loudly blew the recall. 

The men and dogs merry in voice were and 
many; 

With outcry they all hurry after this boar 
To slay. 

He maims the pack when, fell, 

He oftens stands at bay. 

I 


Loudly they howl and yell. 

Sore wounded in the fray. 

Then to shoot at him came up the company 
5 quickly. 

Arrows that hit him right often they aimed, 
But their sharp points failed that fell on his 
shoulders’ 

Tough skin, and the barbs would not bite in 
10 his flesh; 

But the smooth-shaven shafts wero shivered in 
pieces, 

The heads wherever they hit him rebounding. 
But when hurt by the strength of the strokes 
15 they struck, 

Then mad for the fray he falls on the men, 
And deeply he wounds them as forward he 
dashes. 

Then many were frightened, and drew back in 
20 fear; 

But the lord galloped oil on a light horse after 
him, 

Blew like a huntsman right bold the recall 
On his bugle, and rode through the thick of 
25 the bushes, 

Pursuing this swine till the sun shone clearly. 
Thus the day they passed in doing these deeds, 
While bides our gracious knight Gawain in bed, 
With bed-clothes in color right rich, at the 
30 castle 

Behind. 

Tlie dame did not forget 
To give him greetings kind. 

She soon upon him set, 

3 5 To make him change his mind. 

Approaching the curtain, she peeps at the 
prince, 

And at once Sir Gawain welcomes her worthily. 
40 Promptly the lady makes her reply. 

By his side she seats herself softly, heartily 
Laughs, and with lovely look these words de¬ 
livers: 

“If you, sir, are Gawain, greatly I wonder 
45 That one so given at all times to goodness 
Should be not well versed in social conven¬ 
tions. 

Or, made once to know, should dismiss them 
from mind. 

50 You have promptly forgotten what I in the 
plainest 

Of talk that I knew of yesterday taught you.” 
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“What is that?” said the knight. "For truly I 
know not; 

If it be as you say, I am surely to blame.” 

“Yet I taught you,” quoth the fair lady, “of 
kissing; 5 

When clearly he’s favored, quickly to claim one 
Becomes each knight who practices courtesy." 
“Cease, dear lady, such speech,” said the strong 
man; 

"I dare not for fear of refusal do that. 10 

T would be wrong to proffer and then be re¬ 
pulsed.” 

“In faith, you may not be refused,” said the 
fair one; 

"Sir, if you pleased, you have strength to com- l 5 
pel it, 

Shotdd one be so rude as to wish to deny you.” 

“By God, yes,” said Gawain, "good is your 
speech; 

But unlucky is force in the land I live in, 20 
And every gift that with good will’s not given. 
Your word I await to embrace when you wish; 

You may start when you please, and stop at 
your pleasure.” 

With grace, 25 

The lady, bending low, 

Most sweetly kissed his face. 

Of joy in love and woe 
They talked for a long space. 

30 

"I should like,” said the lady, “from you, sir, 
to learn, 

If I roused not your anger by asking, the reason 
Why you, who are now so young and valiant, 

So known far and wide as knightly and cour- 35 
teous 

(And principally, picked from all knighthood, 
is praised 

The sport of true love and the science of arms; 

For to tell of these true knights’ toil, it is surely 40 
The title inscrilied and the text of their deeds, 
How men their lives for their real love ad¬ 
ventured, 

Endured for their passion doleful days. 

Then themselves with valor avenged, and their 45 
sorrow 

Cast off, and brought bliss into bowers by their 
virtues), 

Why you, thought the noblest knight of your 
time, 50 

Whose renown and honor are everywhere 
noted. 


Have so let me sit on two separate occasions 
Beside you, and hear proceed from your head 
Not one word relating to love, less or more. 
You so goodly in vowing your service and 
gracious 

Ought gladly to give to a young thing your 
guidance, 

And show me some sign of the sleights of true 
love. 

What I know you nothing, and have all renown? 
Or else do you deem me too dull, for your 
talking 

Unfit? 

For shame! Alone I come; 

To learn some sport I sit; 

My lord is far from home; 

Now, teach me by your wit.” 

"In good faith,” said Gawain, “Cod you re¬ 
ward; 

For great is the happiness, huge the gladness 
That one so worthy should want to come hither, 
And pains for so poor a man take, as in play 
With your knight with looks of regard; it de¬ 
lights me. 

But to take up the task of telling of true love, 
To touch on those themes, and on tales of arms 
To you who’vc more skill in that art, I am 
certain, 

By half than a hundred men have such as I, 
Or ever shall have while here upon earth, 

By my faith, ’t would be, madam, a manifold 
folly. 

Your bidding I'll do, as in duty bound, 

To the height of my power, and will hold my¬ 
self ever 

Your ladyship’s servant, so save me the Lord.” 
Thus the fair lady tempted and tested him 
often 

To make the man sin—what’er more she’d in 
mind; 

But so fair his defense was, no fault was ap¬ 
parent, 

Nor evil on either side; each knew but joy 
On that day. 

At last she kissed him lightly. 

After long mirth and play, 

And took her leave politely, 

And went upon her way. 

The man bestirs himself, springs up for 
mass. 
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Then made ready and splendidly served was 
their dinner; 

In sport with the ladies he spent all the day. 
But the lord through fields oft dashed as he 
followed 

The savage swine, that sped o'er the slopes. 
And in two bit the backs of the best of his 
hounds 

Where he stood at bay; td! 't was broken bv 
bowmen, 

Who made him, despite himself, move to the 
open, 

The shafts flew so thick when the throng had 
assembled. 

Yet sometimes he forced the stoutest to flinch. 
Till at last too weary he was to run longer. 

But came with such haste as he could to a hole 
In a mound, by a rock whence the rivulet runs 
out. 

He started to scrape the soil, hacked by the 
slope, 

While froth from his mouth’s ugly corners came 
foaming. 

White were the tushes 3 he whetted. The hold 
men 

Who stood round grew tired of trying from far 
To annoy him, but dared not lor danger diaw 
nearer. 

Before, 

So many he did pierce 
That all were loth a boar 
So frenzied and so fierce 
Should tear with tusks once more. 

Till the hero himself came, spurring his 
horse. 

Saw him standing at bay, the hunters beside 
him. 

He leaped down right lordly, leaving his 
courser, 

Unsheathed a bright sword and strode forth 
stoutly, 

Made haste through the ford where that fierce 
one was waiting. 

Aware of the hero with weapon in hand, 

So savagely, bristling his back up, he snorted 
All feared for the wight lest the worst befall 
him. 

Then rushed out the boar directly upon him, 
And man was mingled with beast in the midst 


Of the wildest water. The hoar had the worse. 
For the man aimed a blow at the lveast as he 
met him. 

And surely with sharp blade struck o'er his 
5 breast bone, 

That smote to the hilt, and his heart cleft 
asunder. 

He squealing gave way, and swift through the 
water 

10 Went hack. 

By a hundred hounds lie's caught. 

Who fiercely him attack; 

To open ground he’s brought. 

And killed there by the pack. 

1 5 

The blast for the beast’s death was blown on 
sharp horns, 

And the lords there loudly and clearly hallooed. 
At the beast bayed the biachcts, as hid’by their 
20 masters, 

The chief, in that haul, long chase, of the 
hunters. 

Then one who was wise in woodcraft began 
To slice up this swine in the seemliest manner. 
23 Fust lie hews off his head, and sets it on high; 
Then along the back roughly rends him apart. 
He hales out the bowels, and broils them on hot 
coals, 

With these mixed with bread, rewarding his 
30 brachets. 

Then slices the flesh in fine, bioad slabs. 

And pulls out the edible entrails properly. 
Whole, though, he gathers the halves together, 
And proudly upon a stout pole he places them. 
3 5 Homeward they now with this very swine 
hasten, 

Bearing in front of the hero the boar’s head. 
Since him at the ford by the force of his strong 
hand 

4 ° He slew. 

It seemed long till he met 
In hall Sir Cawain, who 
Hastened, when called, to get 
The payment that was due. 

45 

The lord called out loudly, merrily laughed 
Wien Gawain he saw, and gladsomely spoke. 
The good ladies were sent for, the household 
assembled; 

50 He shows them the slices of flesh, and the story 
He tells of his largeness and length, and how 
fierce 


5 tusks. 
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Was the war in the woods where the wild swine 
had fled. 

Sir Gawain commended his deeds right gra¬ 
ciously, 

Praised them as giving proof of great prowess. 5 

Such brawn on a beast, the bold man declared. 

And such sides on a swine he had ne’er before 
seen. 

Then they handled the huge head; the cour¬ 
teous hero 10 

Praised it, horror-struck, honoring his host. 

Quoth the goodman, “Now, Gawain, yours is 
this game 

By our covenant, fast and firm, you know truly.’’ 

"It is so,” said the knight; "and as certain and 15 
sure 

All I get I’ll give you again as I pledged you.” 

He about the neck caught, with courtesy kissed 
him, 

And soon a second time served him the same 20 
way. 

Said Gawain, "We’ve fairly fulfilled the agree¬ 
ment 

This evening we entered on, each to the other 

Most true.” 2; 

“I, by Saint Giles, have met 
None,” said the lord, "like you. 

Riches you soon will get, 

If you such business do.” 


But acted becomingly, courtly, whatever 

The end, good or bad, of his action might be. 

When quite 

Done was their play at last, 

The host called to the knight. 

And to his room they passed 
To where the fire burned bright. 

The men there make merry and drink, and 
once more 

The same pact for New Year's Eve is proposed; 

But the knight craved permission to mount on 
the morrow: 

The appointment approached where he had to 
appear. 

But the lord him persuaded to stay and linger, 

And said, “On my word as a knight I assure 
you 

You’ll get to the Green Chapel, Gawain, on 
New Year’s, 

And far before prime," to finish your business. 

Remain in your room then, and take your rest. 

I shall hunt in the wood and exchange with 
you winnings, 

As bound by our bargain, when back I return, 

For twice I’ve found you were faithful when 
tried: 

In the morning ‘best be the third time,’ re¬ 
member. 


30 

And then the tables they raised upon trestles, 
And laid on them cloths; the light leaped up 
clearly 

Along by the walls, where the waxen torches 
Were set by the henchmen who served in the 3? 
hall. 

A great sound of sport and merriment sprang 
up 

Close by the fire, and on frequent occasions 
At supper and afterward, many a splendid 40 
song, 

Conduits 4 of Christmas, new carols, all kinds 
Of mannerly mirth that a man may tell of. 

Our seemly knight ever sat at the side 
Of the lady, who made so agreeable her man- 45 
ner, 

With sly, secret glances to glad him, so stalwart, 
That greatly astonished was Gawain, and wroth 
With himself; he in courtesy could not refuse 
her, co 


Let’s be mindful of mirth while we may, and 
make merry, 

For care when one wants it is quickly en¬ 
countered.” 

At once this was granted, and Gawain is 
stayed; 

Drink blithely was brought him; to bed they 
were lighted. 

The guest 
In quiet and comfort spent 
The night, and took his rest. 

On his affairs intent, 

The host was early dressed. 

After mass a morsel he took with his men. 

The morning was merry; his mount he de¬ 
manded. 

The knights who’d ride in his train were in 
readiness, 

Dressed and horsed at the door of the hall. 


" the first of the canonical hours, or the first hour 
of the day. 
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Wondrous fair were the fields, for the frost was 
clinging; 

Bright red in the cloud-rack rises the sun, 
And full clear sails close past the clouds in the 
sky. 

The hunters unleashed all the hounds by a 
woodside; > 

The rocks with the blast of their bugles were 
ringing. 

Some dogs there fall on the scent where the 
fox is. 

And trail oft a traitoress using her tricks. 

A hound gives tongue at it; huntsmen call to 
him; 

Hastens the pack to the hound sniffing hard, 
And right on his track run off in a rabble, 

He scampering before them. They started the 
fox soon; 

When finally they saw him, they followed fast, 
Denouncing him clearly with clamorous an¬ 
ger. 

Through many a dense grave he dodges and 
twists, 

Doubling back and harkening at hedges right 
often; 

At last by a little ditch leaps o’er a thorn-hedge. 
Steals out stealthily, skirting a thicket 
In thought from the wood to escape by his 
wiles 

From the hounds; then, unknowing, drew near 
to a hunting-stand. 

There hurled themselves, three at once, on him 
strong hounds, 

All gray. 

With quick swerve he doth start 
Afresh without dismay. 

With great grief in his heart 
To the wood he goes away. 

Huge was the joy then to hark to the hounds. 
When the pack all met him, mingled together. 
Such curses they heaped on his head at the 
sight 

That the clustering cliffs seemed to clatter down 
round them 

In heaps. The men, when they met him, hailed 
him. 

And loudly with chiding speeches hallooed him; 
Threats were oft thrown at him, thief he was 
called; 

At his tail were the greyhounds, that tarry he 
might not. 


They rushed at him oft when he raced for the 
open, 

And ran to the wood again, reynurd the wily. 
Thus he led them, all muddied, the lord and 
5 his men, 

In this manner along through the hills until 
midday. 

At home, the noble knight wholesomely slept 
In the cold of the morn within comely curtains. 
10 But the lady, for love, did not let herself sleep. 
Or fail in the purpose fixed in her heart; 

But quickly she roused herself, cumo there 
quickly. 

Arrayed in a gay mix: that reached to the 
15 ground, 

Tho skins of the splendid fur skillfully trimmed 
close. 

On her head no colors save jewels, well-cut. 
That were twined in her hair-fret in dusters of 
20 twenty. 

Her fair face was completely exposed, and her 
throat; 

In front her breast too was bale, and her back. 
She comes through the chamber-door, closes it 
2 5 after her, 

Swings wide a window, speaks to the wight. 
And rallies him soon in speech full of sport 
And good cheer. 

“Ah! man, how can you sleep? 

30 The morning is so clear.” 

He was in sorrow deep, 

Yet her he then did hear. 

In a dream muttered Gawain, deep in its 
35 gloom. 

Like a man by a throng of sad thoughts sorely 
moved 

Of how fate was to deal out his destiny to him 
That morn, when he met the man at the Green 

40 Chapel, 

Bound to abide his blow, unresisting, 

But as soon as that comely one came to his 
senses. 

Started from slumber and speedily answered, 
45 The lovely lady came near, sweetly laughing, 
Bent down o’er his fair face and daintily kissed 
him. 

And well, in a worthy manner, he welcomed 
her. 

50 Seeing her glorious, gayly attired. 

Without fault in her features, most fine in her 
color, 
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Deep joy came welling up, warming his heart. 
With sweet, gentle smiling they straightway 
grew merry; 

So passed naught between them but pleasure, 

j°y. 5 

And delight. 

Coodly was their debate. 

Nor was their gladness slight. 

Their peril had been great 

Had Mary quit her knight. 10 

For that noble princess pressed him so 
closely, 

Bfought him so near the last bound, that her 
love 15 

He was forced to accept, or, offending, refuse 
her: 

Concerned for his courtesy not to prove cai¬ 
tiff, 

And more for his ruin if wrong he committed, ~o 
Betraying the hero, the head of that house. 

“God forbid,” said the knight; “that never shall 
be”; 

And lovingly laughing a little, he parried 
The words of fondness that fell from her mouth. 2 5 
Sho said to him, “Sir, you are surely to blame 
If you love not the lady beside whom you’re 

•ying. 

Of all the world’s women most wounded in 
heart, 30 

Unless you’ve one dearer, a lover you like more, 
Your faith to her plighted, so firmly made fast 
You desire not to loosen it—so I believe. 

Now tell me truly I pray you; the truth. 

By all of the loves that in life are, conceal not 35 
Through guile.” 

The knight said, “By Saint John,” 

And pleasantly to smile 
Began, "In faith I’ve none. 

Nor will have for a while.” 4 ° 

“Such words,” said the lady, “the worst are 
of all; 

But in sooth I am answered, and sad it seems 
tome. 45 

Kiss me now kindly, and quickly I’ll go; 

I on earth may hut mourn, as a much loving 
mortal.” 

Sighing she stoops down, and kisses him 
seemly; 50 

Then starting away from him, says as she 
stands, 
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"Now, my dear, at parting, do me this pleasure: 
Cive me some gift, thy glove if it might be. 

To bring you to mind, sir, my mourning to 
lessen.” 

“On my word,” quoth the hero, “I would that 
I had here, 

For thy sake, the thing that I think the dearest 
I own, for in sooth you’ve deserved very often 
A greater reward than one I could give. 

But a pledge of love would profit but little; 

T would help not your honor to have at this 
time 

For a keepsake a glove, as a gift of Gawain. 
I’ve come on a mission to countries most 
strange; 

I’ve no servants with splendid things filling 
their sacks: 

That displeases me, lady, for love’s sake, at 
present; 

Yet each man without murmur must do what 
he may 

Nor repine.” 

“Nay, lord of honors high, 

Though I have naught of thine,” 
Quoth the lovely lady, "I 
Shall give you gift of mine.” 

She offered a rich ring, wrought in red gold. 
With a blazing stone that stood out above it, 
And shot forth brilliant rays bright as the sun; 
Wit you well that wealth right huge it was 
worth. 

But promptly the hero replied, refusing it, 
"Madam, I care not for gifts now to keep; 

I have none to tender and naught will I take.” 
Thus he ever declined her offer right earnest, 
And swore on his word that he would not ac¬ 
cept it; 

And, sad he declined, she thereupon said, 

“If my ring you refuse, since it seems too rich. 
If you would not so highly to me be beholden, 
My girdle, that profits you less. I’ll give you.” 
She swiftly removed the belt circling her sides, 
Round her tunic knotted, beneath her bright 
mantle; 

’T was fashioned of green silk, and fair made 
with gold. 

With gold, too, the borders embellished and 
beautiful. 

To Gawain she gave it, and gaily besought him 
To take it, although he thought it but trifling. 
He swore by no manner of means he’d accept 
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Either gold or treasure ere God gave him grace 
To attain the adventure he'd there undertaken. 
‘And, therefore, I pray, let it prove not dis¬ 
pleasing. 

But give up your suit, for to grant it I'll never 5 
Agree. 

I’m deeply in vour debt 
For your kind wavs to me. 

In hot and cold I vet 

Will your true servant be.” 10 

“Refuse ye this silk,” the ladv then said, 

“As slight in itself? Trulv it seems so. 

Lo! it is little, and less is its worth; 

But one knowing the nature knit up within it. >5 
Would give it a value more great, poradvcnture; 

For no man girt with this girdle of green. 

And bearing it fairly made fast about him. 

Might ever be cut down by any on earth. 

For his life in no way in the world could be 20 
taken.” 

Then mused the man, and it came to his mind 
In the peril appointed him precious 't would 
prove 

When he’d found the chapel, to face there his 25 
fortune. 

The device, might he slaying evade, would be 
splendid. 

Her suit then he suffered, and let her speak; 

And the belt she offered him, earnestly urging 30 
it 

(And Gawain consented), and gave it with 
good will. 

And prayed him for her sake ne’er to display it, 
But, true, from her husband to hide it. Tin; 35 
hero 

Agreed that no one should know of it ever. 

Then he 

Thanked her with all his might 
Of heart and thought; and she 40 

By then to this stout knight 
Had given kisses three. 

Then the lady departs, there leaving the 
lord, 45 

For more pleasure she could not procure from 
that prince. 

When she’s gone, then quickly Sir Gawain 
clothes himself, 

Rises and dresses in noble array, 50 

Lays by the love-lace the lady had left him. 
Faithfully hides it where later he’d find it. 
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At once then went on his wav to the chapel, 
Approached in private a priest, and prayed him 
To make his life purer, more plainly him teach 
How his so\d, when he had to go hence, should 
be saved. 

lie declared his faults, confessing them fullv, 
The more and the less, and ineiev besought. 
And then of the priest implored absolution. 

He surely absolved him, and made him as spot¬ 
less, 

Indeed, as if doomsday were due on the mor¬ 
row. 

Then among the fair ladies he made more 
merry 

With lovely caroles, all kinds of delights, 
That day than before, until dullness fell. 

All there 
Were treated courteously, 

“And never,” they declare, 

"Has Gawain shown such glee 
Since hither he did fate.” 

In that nook where his lot may be love let 
him linger! 

The lord's in the meadow still, leading bis 
men. 

He has slain this fox that he followed so long; 
As he vaulted a hedge to get view of the 
villain, 

Hearing the bounds that hastened hard after 
him, 

Reynard from out a rough thicket came run- 
ning, 

And right at his heels in a rush all the, rabble. 
He, seeing that wild thing, wary, awaits him, 
I nslicaths bis bright brand and strikes at the 
beast. 

And he swerved from its sharpness and back 
would have started; 

A hound, ere be could, came hurrying up to 
him; 

All of them fell on him fast by the horse’s feet, 
Worried that sly one with wrathful sound. 
And quickly the lord alights, ami catches him. 
Takes him in haste from the teeth of the 
hounds. 

And over his head holds him high, loudly 
shouting, 

Where brachets, many and fierce, at him 
barked. 

Thither huntsmtn made haste with many a 
horn, 
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The recall, till they saw him, sounding right 
clearly. 

As soon as his splendid troop had assembled. 
All bearing a bugle blew them together, 

The others having no horns all hallooed. 

”T was the merriest baying that man ever 
heard 

That was raised for the soul of rcynard with 
sounding 

Din. 

They fondle each dog’s head 
Who his reward did win. 

Then take they reynard dead 
And strip him of his skin. 

And now, since near was the night, they 
turned homeward, 

Strongly and sturdily sounding their horns. 

At last at his loved home the lord alighted, 

A fire on the hearth found, the hero beside it, 
Sir Cawain the good, who glad was withal. 

For he had ’mong the ladies in love much de¬ 
light. 

A blue robe that fell to the floor he was wear¬ 
ing: 

His surcoat, that softly was furred, well be¬ 
seemed him; 

A hood of the same hue hung on his shoulders, 
And both were bordered with white all about. 
He, mid-most, met the good man in the hall. 
And greeted him gladly, graciously saying: 
“Now shall I first fulfill our agreement 
We struck to good purpose, when drink was 
not spared.” 

Then Gawain embraced him, gave him three 
kisses, 

The sweetest and soundest a man could l)estow. 
"By Christ, you’d great happiness,” quoth then 
the host, 

“I'm getting these wares, if good were your 
bargains.” 

“Take no care for the cost,” the other said 
quickly, 

“Since plainly the debt that is due I have 
paid.” 

Said the other, “By Mary, mine’s of less worth. 
The whole of the day I have hunted, and got¬ 
ten 

The skin of this fox—the fiend take its foul¬ 
ness!— 

Right poor to pay for things of such price 
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As you’ve pressed on me here so heartily, 
kisses 

So good.” 

"Say no more,” Gawain saith; 

5 "I thank you, by the rood!”” 

How the fox. met his death 
He told him as they stood. 

With mirth and minstrelsy, meat at their 

10 pleasure 

They made as merry as any men might 
(With ladies’ laughter, and launching of jests 
Right glad were they both, the good man and 
Gawain) 

15 Unless they had doted or else had been 
drunken. 

Both the man and the company make many 
jokes, 

Till the time is come when the two must be 

20 parted, 

When finally the knights are forced to go bed- 
ward. 

And first of the lord his respectful leave 
This goodly man took, and graciously thanked 
2; him: 

“May God you reward for the welcome you 
gave me 

This high feast, the splendid sojourn I’ve had 
here. 

30 I give you myself, if you’d like it, to serve you. 
I must, as you know, on the morrow move on; 
Give me someone to show me the path, as you 
said. 

To the Green Chapel, there, as God will allow 
35 me, 

On New Year the fate that is fixed to perform.” 
“With a good will, indeed,” said the good man; 
“whatever 

I promised to do I deem myself ready.” 

40 He a servant assigns on his way to set him. 

To take him by hills that no trouble he’d have. 
And through grove and wood by the way most 
direct 

Might repair. 

45 The lord he thanked again 

For the honor done him there. 

The knight his farewell then 
Took of those ladies fair. 

5 o To them with sorrow and kissing he spoke, 
c the Cross. 
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And besought them his thanks most sincere to 
accept; 

And they, replying, promptly returned them. 
With sighings full sore to the Savior com¬ 
mended him. 5 

Then he with courtesy quitted the company, 
Giving each man that he met his thanks 
For kindness, for trouble he’d taken, for care 
Whereby each had sought to serve him right 
eagerly. 10 

Pained was each person to part with him then. 

As if long they in honor had lived with that 
noble. 

With people and lights he was led to his 
chamber, i 5 

To bed gaily brought there to be at his rest; 

Yet I dare not say whether soundly he slept, 

For much, if he would, on the mom to remem¬ 
ber 

Had he. 20 

Let him lie stilly there 
Near what he sought to see. 

What happened I’ll declare, 

If you will silent be. 

:5 

TART IV 

The New Year draws near, and the night¬ 
time now passes; 

The day, as the Lord bids, drives on to dark¬ 
ness. 30 

Outside, there sprang up wild storms in the 
world; 

The clouds cast keenly the cold to the earth 
With enough of the north sting to trouble the 
naked; 35 

Down shivered the snow, nipping sharply the 
wild beasts; 

The wind from the heights, shrilly howling, 
came rushing, 

And heaped up each dale full of drifts right 40 
huge. 

Full well the man listened who lay in his bed. 
Though he shut tight his lids, he slept but a 
little; 

He knew by each cock that crowed’t was the 45 
tTyst time, 

And swiftly ere dawn of the day he arose, 

For there shone then the light of a lamp in his 
room; 

To his chamberlain called, who answered him 50 
quickly, 


And bade him his saddle to bring and his mail- 
shirt. 

The other man roused up and fetched him his 
raiment. 

Arrayed then that knight in n fashion right 
noble. 

First he clad him in clothes to ward off the 
cold, 

Then his other equipment, carefully kept; 

His pieces of plate armor, polished right 
cleanly, 

The rings of his rich mail burnished from rust. 

All was fresh as at first; he was fain to give 
thanks 

To the men. 

He had on every piece 
Full brightly burnished then. 

He, gayest from here to Greece, 
Ordered his steed again. 

Ho garbed himself there in the loveliest gar¬ 
ments 

(His coat had its blazon of beautiful needle¬ 
work 

Stitched upon velvet for show, its rich stones 

Set about it and studded, its scams all em¬ 
broidered, 

Its lovely fur in the fairest of linings), 

Yet he left not the lace, the gift of the lady; 

That, Gawain did not, for his own sake, forget. 

When the brand on his rounded thighs he had 
belted, 

He twisted the love-token two times about him. 

That lord round his waist with delight quickly 
wound 

The girdle of green silk, that seemed very gay 

Upon royal red cloth that was rich to behold. 

lint Gawain the girdle wore not for its great 
price, 

Or pride in its pendants although they were 
polished, 

Though glittering gold there gleamed on the 
ends, 

But himself to save when he needs must suffer 

The death, nor could stroke then of sword or of 
knife 

Him defend. 

Then was the bold man dressed; 
Quickly his way did wend; 

To all the court expressed 
His great thanks without end. 
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Then was Cringolet ready, that great was 
and huge, 

Who had safely, as seemed to him pleasant, 
been stabled; 

That proud horse pranced, in the pink of con¬ 
dition. 

The lord then comes to him, looks at his coat, 

And soberly says, and swears on his word, 

"In this castle’s a company mindful of courtesy, 

Led by this hero. Delight may they have; 

And may love the dear lady betide all her 
lifetime. 

If they for charity cherish a guest. 

And give so great welcome, may God reward 
them, 

Who rules the heaven on high, and the rest of 
you. 

Might I for long live my life on the earth. 

Some repayment with pleasure I’d make, if 
’t were possible.” 

He steps in the stirrup, strides into the saddle, 

Receives on his shoulder the shield his man 
brings him, 

And spurs into Gringolet strikes with his gilt 
heels; 

Who leaps on the stones and lingers no longer 
To prance. 

The knight on his horse sits, 

Who bears his spear and lance. 

The house to Christ commits. 

And wishes it good chance. 

Then down the drawbridge they dropped, 
the broad gates 

Unbarred, and on both sides bore them wide 
open. 

He blessed them quickly, and crossed o’er the 
planks there 

(He praises the porter, who knelt by the 


On the moor dripped the mist, on the moun¬ 
tains melted; 

Each hill had a hat, a mist-cloak right huge. 

The brooks foamed and bubbled on hillsides 
5 about them, 

And brightly broke on their banks as they 
rushed down. 

Full wandering the way was they went 
through the wood, 

10 Until soon it was time for the sun to be spring¬ 
ing. 

Then they 
Were on a hill full high; 

White snow beside them lay. 

1 5 The servant who rode nigh 

Then bade his master stay. 

“I have led you hither, my lord, at this time. 

And not far are you now from that famous 
ao place 

You have sought for, and asked so especially 
after. 

Yet, sir, to you surely I’ll say, since I know you, 

A man in this world whom I love right well, 
25 If you’d follow my judgment, the better you’d 
fare. 

You make haste to a place that is held full of 
peril; 

One dwells, the worst in the world, in that 
30 waste, 

For he’s strong and stem, and takes pleasure 
in striking. 

No man on the earth can equal his might; 

He is bigger in body than four of the best men 
3; In Arthur’s own household. Hector or others. 

And thus he brings it about at the chapel: 

That place no one passes so proud in his arms 

That he smites him not dead with a stroke of 
his band. 


prince 40 

Begging God to save Gawain, and gave him 
good-day). 

And went on his way with but one man at¬ 
tended 

To show him the turns to that sorrowful spot 45 

Where he must to that onerous onset submit. 

By hillsides where branches were bare they 
both journeyed; 

They climbed over cliffs where the cold was 
clinging. 50 

The clouds hung aloft, but’t was lowering be¬ 
neath them. 


He’s a man most immoderate, showing no 
mercy; 

Be it chaplain or churl that rides by the chapel, 
Monk or priest, any manner of man, 

Him to slay seems as sweet as to still live him¬ 
self. 

So I say, as sure as you sit in your saddle 
You’re killed, should the knight so choose, if 
you come here; 

That take as the truth, though you twenty 
lives had 

To spend. 

He’s lived in this place long 
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In battles without end. 

Against his strokes right strong 
You cannot you defend. 


And near it the great-liml>ed knight who is 
guarding it. 

Cawain the noble, farewell now, in Cod’s 
name! 

"So let him alone, good Sir Cawain, and 5 I would not go with thee for all the world’s 
leave wealth, 

iy a different road, for Cod’s sake, and ride Nor in fellowship ride one moie foot through 
’o some other country where Christ may re- the forest.’’ 

ward you. The man in the trees there then turns his 

ind homeward again I will hie me. and prom- 10 bridle, 

ise As hard as he can hits his horse with his heels, 

'o swear by the Lord and all his good saints And across the fields gallops, thcie leaving 
So help me the oaths on God’s halidom 7 Sir Cawain 

sworn) 

That I’ll guard well your secret, and gi\e out 1 5 
no story 

fou hastened to flee any hero I’ve heard of." 

’Thank you,” said Cawain, and grudgingly 
added, 

’Cood fortune go with you for wishing me well, lo lie strikes spurs into Ciingolct, starts on the 
And truly I think you’d not tell; yet though path; 

never By a bank at the side of a small wood be pushes 

So surely you hid it, if hence I should hasten, in, 

Fearful, to fly in the fashion you tell of. Hides down the rugged slope light to the dale. 

A coward I’d prove, and could not be par- 15 Then about him he looks, and the land seems 

doned. wild, 

The chapel I’ll find whatsoever befalls. And nowhere be sees any sign of a shelter, 

And talk with that wight the way that I want But slopes on each side of him, high and steep, 

to, 


Alone. 

“By Cod,” the knight sail!, "now 
I’ll neither weep nor gioan. 
Unto Cod’s will 1 bow. 

And make myself his own.’’ 


Let weal or woe follow as fate mav wish. 

Though the knave, 

Hard to subdue and fell, 

Should stand there with a stave. 
Yet still the Lord knows well 
His servants how to save.” 


And rocks, gnarled and rough, and stones right 
50 nigged. 

The clouds there seemed to him scraped by 
the crags. 

Then he halted and held back his horse at that 
time, 

55 And spied on all sides in search of the chapel; 

Such nowhere he saw, but soon, what seemed 
Quoth the man, “By Mary, you’ve said now strange, 

this much: In the midst of a glade a mound, as it might 

That you wish to bring down your own doom be, 

on your head. 40 A smooth, swelling knoll by the side of the 

Since you’d lose your life, I will stay you no water, 

longer. The falls of a rivulet running close by; 

Put your helm on your head, take your spear in In its banks tbe brook bubbled as though it 
your hand, were boiling. 

And ride down this road by the side of that 45 The knight urged on Cringolet, came to the 

rock glade, 

Till it brings you down to the dale’s rugged There leaped down lightly and tied to the 
bottom; limb 

Then look at the glade on the left hand a little: Of a tree, right nigged, the reins of his noble 

You’ll see in the valley that self-same chapel, 50 steed, 

- Went to the mound, and walked all about it, 

Debating what manner of thing it might be: 
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On the end and on each side an opening; 
everywhere 

Over it grass was growing in patches, 

All hollow inside, it seemed an old cave 

Or a crag’s old cleft: which, he could not de¬ 
cide. 

Said the knight, 

“Is this the chapel here? 

Alas, dear Lord! here might 
The fiend, when midnight’s near. 

His matin prayers recite. 

“Of a truth,” said Gawain, “the glade here 
is gloomy; 

The Green Chapel’s ugly, with herbs over¬ 
grown. 

It greatly becomes here that hero, green-clad. 

To perform in the devil’s own fashion his wor¬ 
ship. 

I feel in my five senses this is the fiend 

Who has made me come to this meeting to 
kill me. 

Destruction fall on this church of ill-fortune! 

The cursedest chapel that ever I came tol” 

With helm on his head and lance in his hand 

He went right to the rock of that rugged 
abode. 

From the high hill he heard, from a hard rock 
over 

The stream, on the hillside, a sound wondrous 
loud. 

Lo! it clattered on cliffs fit to cleave them, as 
though 

A scythe on a grindstone someone were grind¬ 
ing. 

It whirred, lo! and whizzed like a water-mill’s 
wheel; 

Lo! it ground and it grated, grievous to hear. 

"By God, this thing, as I think,” then said 
Gawain, 

"Is done now for me, since my due turn to 
meet it 

Is near. 

God’s will be done! 'Ah woe!’ 

No whit doth aid me here. 

Though I my life forego 
No sound shall make me fear.” 

And then the man there commenced to call 
loudly, 

“Who here is the master, with me to hold 
tryst? 


For Gawain the good now is going right near. 

He who craves aught of me let him come hither 
quickly; 

"T is now or never; he needs to make haste.” 

5 Said somebody, "Stop,” from the slope up 
above him, 

“And promptly you’ll get what I promised to 
give you.” 

Yet he kept up the whirring noise quickly a 

10 while. 

Turned to finish his sharpening before he’d 
descend. 

Then he came by a crag, from a cavern emerg- 

ing, 

1 5 Whirled out of a den with a dreadful weapon, 

A new Danish ax to answer the blow with; 

Its blade right heavy, curved back to the 
handle, 

Sharp filed with the filing tool, four feet in 

20 length, 

*T was no less, by the reach of that lace gleam¬ 
ing brightly. 

The fellow in green was garbed as at first. 

Both his face and his legs, his locks and his 

2 5 beard. 

Save that fast o’er the earth on his feet he went 
fairly, 

The shaft on the stone set, and stalked on be¬ 
side it. 

30 On reaching the water, he would not wade 

It; 

On his ax he hopped over, and hastily strode. 

Very fierce, through the broad field filled all 
about him 

35 With snow. 

Sir Gawain met the man, 

And bowed by no means low. 

Who said, “Good sir, men can 
Trust you to tryst to go.” 

4 ° 

Said the green man, "Gawain, may God you 
guard! 

You are welcome indeed, sir knight, at my 
dwelling. 

45 Your travel you’ve timed as a true man should. 

And you know the compact we came to be¬ 
tween us; 

A twelvemonth ago you took what chance 
gave, 

50 And I promptly at New Year was pledged to 
repay you. 

In truth, we are down in this dale all alone; 
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Though we fight as we please, here there’s no 
one to part us. 

Put your helm from your head, and havo here 
your payment; 

Debate no further than I did la-fore, 

When you slashed off my head with a single 
stroke.” 

“Nay,” quoth Cawain, “by God who gave me 
my spirit, 

I’ll harbor no grudge whatever harm happens. 10 
Exceed not one stroke and still I shall stand; 

You may do as you please. I’ll in no way op¬ 
pose 

The blow." 

He left the flesh all bare, i 5 

Bending his neck down low 
As if he feared naught there, 

For fear he would not show. 

Then the man in green raiment quickly 20 
made ready. 

Uplifted his grim tool Sir Cawain to smite; 

With the whole of his strength he heaved it on 
high, 

As threateningly swung it as though he would 25 
slay him. 

Had it fallen again with the force he intended 
That lord, ever-brave, from the blow had been 
lifeless. 

But Cawain a side glance gave at the weapon 30 
As down it came gliding to do him to death; 
With his shoulders shrank from the sharp iron 
a little. 

The other with sudden jerk stayed the bright 
ax, 35 

And reproved then that prince with proud 
words in plenty: 

“Not Gawain thou art who so good is con¬ 
sidered, 

Ne’er daunted by host in hill or in dale; 40 

Now in fear, ere thou feelest a hurt, thou art 
flinching; 

Such cowardice never I knew of that knight. 
When you swung at me, sir, I fled not nor 
started; 45 

No cavil I offered in King Arthur’s castle. 

My head at my feet fell, yet never I flinched, 
And thy heart is afraid ere a hurt thou feelest, 
And therefore thy better I’m bound to be 
thought 50 

On that score.” 

“I shrank once,” Gawain said. 


"And I will shrink no more; 

Yet cannot I my head, 

If it fall down, restore. 

“But make ready, sir, quickly, and come to 
the point; 

My destiny deal me, and do it forthwith; 

For a stroke I will suffer, and start no further 
Till hit with thy weapon; have here my pledged 
word.” 

Quoth the other, heaving it high, "Have at 
thee!” 

As fierce in his manner as if he were mad, 

He mightily swung but struck not the man. 
Withheld on a sudden his hand ere it hurt him. 
And firmly he waited and flinched in no mem¬ 
ber, 

lint stood there as still as a stone or a stump 
In rocky ground held by a hundred roots. 
Then the Green Knight again began to speak 
gaily: 

“it behooves me to hit, now that whole is thy 
heart. 

Thy high hood that Arthur once gave you now 
hold back. 

Take care that your neck at this cut may re¬ 
cover.” 

And Gawain full fiercely said in a fury, 

“Come! lay on, thou dread man; too long thou 
art threatening. 

1 think that afraid of your own self you feel.” 
"in sooth,” said the other, "thy speech is so 
savage 

No more will 1 hinder thy mission nor have it 
Delayed.” 

With puckered lips and brow 
He stands with ready blade, 

Not strange’t is hateful now 
To him past hope of aid. 

He lifts his ax lightly, and lets it down deftly, 
The blade’s edge next to the naked neck. 
Though he mightily hammered he hurt him no 
more 

Than to give him a slight nick that severed the 
skin there. 

Through fair skin the keen ax so cut to the flesh 
That shining blood shot to the earth o’er his 
shoulders. 

As soon as he saw his blood gleam on the snow 
He sprang forth in one leap, for more than a 
spear length; 
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His helm fiercely caught up and clapped on his 
head; 

With his shoulders his fair shield shot round in 
front of him, 

Pulled out his bright sword, and said in a 5 
passion 

(And since he was mortal man bom of his 
mother 

The hero was never so happy by half), 

“Cease thy violence, man; no more to me offer, )o 
For here I’ve received, unresisting, a stroke. 

If a second thou strikes! I soon will requite 
thee, 

And swiftly and fiercely, be certain of that. 

Will repay. 1 5 

One stroke on me might fall 
By bargain struck that way, 

Arranged in Arthur's hall; 

Therefore, sir knight, now stay!” 

20 

The man turned away, on his weapon 
rested. 

The shaft on the ground set, leaned on the 
sharp edge. 

And gazed at Sir Cawain there in the glade; 2; 
Saw that bold man, unblenching, standing right 
bravely, 

Full-harnessed and gallant; at heart he was 
glad. 

Then gaily the Green Knight spoke in a great 30 
voice, 

And said to the man in speech that resounded, 
"Now bo not so savage, bold sir, for towards 
you 

None here has acted unhandsomely, save 35 
In accord with the compact arranged in the 
King’s court. 

I promised the stroke you’ve received, so hold 
you 

Well payed. I free you from all duties further. 40 
If brisk I had been, peradventuro a buffet 
I’d harshly have dealt that harm would have 
done you. 

In mirth, with a feint I menaced you first, 

With no direful wound rent you; right was 45 
my deed. 

By the bargain that bound us both on the first 
night, 

When, faithful and tme, you fulfilled our agree¬ 
ment, 5 ° 

And gave me your gain as a good man ought 
to. 


The second I struck at you, sir, for the morning 
You kissed my fair wife and the kisses accorded 
me. 

Two mere feints for both times I made at you, 

man ’ Without woe. 

True men restore by right. 

One fears no danger so; 

You failed the third time, knight, 

And therefore took that blow. 

" ’Tis my garment you’re wearing, that 
woven girdle, 

Bestowed by my wife, as in truth I know well. 

I know also your kisses and all of your acts 
And my wife’s advances; myself, I devised 
them. 

I sent her to try you, and truly you seem 
The most faultless of men that e’er fared on 
his feet. 

As a pearl compared to white peas is more 
precious, 

So next to the other gay knights is Sir Gawain 
But a little you lacked and loyalty wanted, 

Yet truly’t was not for intrigue or for wooing. 
But love of your life; the less do I blame you.” 
Sir Gawain stood in a study a great while, 

So sunk in disgrace that in spirit he groaned; 

To his face all the blood in his body was flow- 

ing; 

For shame, as the other was talking, he shrank. 
And these were the first words that fell from 
his lips; 

“Be cowardice cursed, and coveting! In you 
Are vice and villainy, virtue destroying.” 

The lace he then seized, and loosened the 
strands, 

And fiercely the girdle flung at the Green 
Knight. 

“Lo! there is faith-breaking! evil befall it. 

To coveting came I, for cowardice caused me 
From fear of your stroke to forsake in myself 
What belongs to a knight: munificence, loyalty. 
I’m faulty and false, who’ve been ever afraid 
Of untruth and treachery; sorrow betide both 
And care! 

Here I confess my sin; 

All faulty did I fare. 

Y’our good will let me win. 

And then I will beware.” 

Then the Green Knight laughed, and right 
graciously said, 
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“I am sure that the harm is healed that 1 suf¬ 
fered. 

So clean you’re confessed, so cleared of your 
faults, 

Having had the point of my weapon’s plain 
penance, 

[ hold you now purged of offense, and as per¬ 
fectly 

Spotless as though you’d ne’er sinned in your 
life. 

And I give to you, sir, the golden-hennned 
girdle. 

As green as my gown. Sir Gawain, when go¬ 
ing 

Forth on your way among famous princes. 

Think still of our strife and this token right 
splendid, 

'Mid chivalrous knights, of the chapel’s ad¬ 
venture. 

This New Year you’ll come to my castle again, 

And the rest of this feast in revel most pleasant 
Will go." 

Then pressed him hard the lord: 

“My wife and you, I know 
We surely will accord, 

Who was your bitter foe.” 

“No indeed,” quoth the hero, his helm seized 
and doffed it 

Graciously, thanking the Green Knight; “I’ve 
stayed 

Long enough. May good fortune befall you; 
may He 

Who all fame doth confer give it fully to you, 
sir. 

To your lady, gracious and lovely, commend 
me, 

To her and that other, my honored ladies, 

That so with their sleights deceived their 
knight subtly. 

But no marvel it is for a fool to act madly, 

Through woman’s wiles to he brought to woe. 

So for certain was Adam deceived by some 
woman. 

By several Solomon, Samson besides; 

Delilah dealt him his doom; and David 

Was duped by Bath-sheba, enduring much sor¬ 
row. 

Since these were grieved by their guile, ’t 
would be great gain 5° 

To love them yet never believe them, if 
knights could. 
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For formerly these were most noble and 
fortunate. 

More than all others who lived on the eaith; 
And these few 

s By women's wiles were caught 

With whom they hail to do. 

Though I’m beguiled, I ought 
To Ire excused now too. 

10 “But your girdle,” said Gawain, "may God 
you reward! 

With a good will I’ll use it, yet not for the 
gold, 

The sash or the silk, or the sweeping pendants, 
i 5 Or fame, or its workmanship womhous, or cost, 
But in sign of my sin 1 shall see it oft. 

When in glory I move, with lemoise I’ll re¬ 
member 

The frailty and fault of the stubborn flesh, 

20 How soon ’t is infected with stains of defile¬ 
ment; 

And thus when I’m proud of my prowess in 
arms. 

The sight of this sash shall humble my spirit. 
25 But one thing I pray, if it prove not displeasing; 
Because you are lord of the land where I 
stayed 

In your house with great worship (may He 
now reward you 

30 Who sitteth on high and npholdeth the heav¬ 
ens), 

What name do you bear? No more would I 
know.” 

And then "That truly I’ll tell,” said the other; 
35 “Bercilak do Hautdesert here am I called. 

Through her might who lives with me, Morgan 
le Fay, 

Well-versed in the crafts and cunning of magic 
(Many of Merlin’s arts she has mastered, 

40 For long since she dealt in the dalliance of love 
With him whom your heroes at home know, 
that sage 

Without blame. 

‘Morgan the goddess,’ so 
45 She’s rightly known by name. 

No one so proud doth go 
That him she cannot tame). 

"I was set in this way to your splendid hall 
To make trial of your pride, and to see if the 
people’s 

Tales were true of the Table’s great glory. 

3 
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This wonder she sent to unsettle your wits, 

And to daunt so the Queen as to cause her to 
die 

From fear at the sight of that phantom speaker 
Holding his head in his hand at the high table. 5 
Lives she at home there, that ancient lady; 

She’s even thine aunt, King Arthur’s half- 
sister, 

Tyntagel’s duchess’s daughter, whom Uther 
Made later the mother of mighty Lord Arthur. 10 
I beg thee, sir, therefore, come back to thine 
aunt; 

In my castle make merry. My company love 
thee, 

And I, sir, wish thee as well, on my word, 1 5 
As any on earth for thy high sense of honor.” 

He said to him, nay, this he’d never consent 
to. 

The men kiss, embrace, and each other com¬ 
mend 20 

To the Prince of Paradise; there they part 
In the cold. 

Gawain on his fair horse 
To Arthur hastens bold; 

The bright Green Knight his course 25 
Doth at his pleasure hold. 

Through the wood now goes Sir Gawain by 
wild ways 

On Cringolet, given by Cod’s grace his life. 30 
Oft in houses, and oft in the open he lodged. 
Met many adventures, won many a victory; 

These I intend not to tell in this tale. 

Now whole was the hurt ho had in his neck, 

And about it the glimmering belt he was bear- 3 5 
mg, 

Bound to his side like a baldric obliquely. 

Tied under his left arm, that lace, with a knot 
As a sign that with stain of sin he’d been found. 
And thus to the court he comes all securely. 40 
Delight in that dwelling arose when its lord 
knew 

That Gawain had come; a good thing he 
thought it. 

The King kissed the lord, and the Queen did 45 
likewise. 

And next many knights drew near him to greet 
him 

And ask how he’d fared; and he wondrously 
answered, 50 

Confessed all the hardships that him had be¬ 
fallen, 


The happenings at chapel, the hero’s behavior, 
The lady’s love, and lastly the lace. 

He showed them the nick in his neck all naked 
The blow that the Green Knight gave for de¬ 
ceit 

Him to blame. 

In torment this he owned; 

Blood in his face did flame; 

With wrath and grief he groaned. 

When showing it with shame. 

Laying hold of the lace, quoth the hero, 
“Lo! lord! 

The band of this fault I bear on my neck; 

And this is the scathe and damage I’ve suf¬ 
fered, 

For cowardice caught there, and coveting also. 
The badge of untruth in which I was taken. 
And this for as long as I live I must wear. 

For his fault none may hide without meeting 
misfortune, 

For once it is fixed, it can ne’er be unfastened." 
To the knight then the King gave comfort; the 
court too 

Laughed greatly, and made this gracious agree¬ 
ment; 

That ladies and lords to the Table belonging, 
All of the brotherhood, baldrics should bear 
Obliquely about them, bands of bright green. 
Thus following suit for the sake of the hero. 
For the Round Table’s glory was granted that 
lace, 

And he held himself honored who had it there¬ 
after, 

As told in the book, the best of romances. 

In the days of King Arthur this deed was done 
Whereof witness is borne by Brutus’s book. 
Since Brutus, that bold man, first came here to 
Britain, 

When ceased, indeed, had the siege and as¬ 
sault 

At Troy’s wall. 

Full many feats ere now 
Like this one did befall. 

May He with thorn-crowned brow 
To His bliss bring us all. Amen. 

HONY SOYT <JUI MAL PENCE 8 


8 the motto of the Order of the Garter (Evil to 
him who evil thinks). 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER* 

Chaucer ( 1340 ?- 1400 ) is the first great indi¬ 
vidual name on record in English literature; in 
spite of language difficulty (and surprisingly 
little labor here will be quickly rewarded) this 
versatile voice can reach across the centuries 
to amuse and edify modern readers of catholic 
taste. Chaucer was variously a page, a military 
man, a diplomat, an M.P., a scholar, a man of 
the world. In various periods of French, Italian, 
and English influence he wrote dream visions, 
a psychological novel in verse (Troilus and 
Criseyde), frame-tales, allegories, complaints, 
etc. He exhibits a reading background, a knowl¬ 
edge of human nature, a delightful sense of 
humor. Whether he writes a traveling sales¬ 
man’s story, a fable, a sermon, or a fantasy, 
Chaucer always has the right touch. He has 
that rare quality, universality. 


THE PROLOGUE 


Here bygynneth the Book of the Tales of 
Caunterbury 


Whan that Aprille with his shonres soote 1 
The droghte of March hath ported to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich 2 liconr 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek 5 with his sweete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve eours yronne, 4 
And smale foweles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with open ye 
(So priketh hern nature in hir corages) 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 
And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes, 
To feme halwes, 6 kowthe 7 in sondry londcs; 
And specially from every shires ende 
Of Engelond to Caunterbury they wende, 

The hooly blisful martir 11 for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were 
seeke. 

Bifil that in that seson on a day, 


° The Robinson text of Chaucer is here reprinted 
by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 

1 sweet. 2 such. 

3 also. * run. 

5 dispositions. 0 shrines. 

7 known. " Thomas & Becket. 


In Southwerk at the Tabard’ as I lay 
Redy to wenden on my pilgryniage 
To Caunterbury with fill devout corage, 

At nvght was come into that hosteiryo 
5 Wei nyne and twenty in a compaignye. 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alio. 
That toward Caunterbury wolden rvde. 

The chambrcs and the stables weren wyde, 
to And wel we weren esed 1 " atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So haddc 1 spoken with hem everiehon 
That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 
i 5 To take oure wey tiler as I yow devyse. 

But nathelees, whil I have tyme and space, 
Er that I further in this tale pace, 

Me thynketh it acordannt to resoun 
To telle yow al the condicioun 
20 Of cell of hem, so as it seined me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degree. 
And eek in what array that they were inne; 

And at a knyght than wol I first bigynne. 

A Knyght (her was, and that a worthy man, 
25 That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisie. 

Ful worthy was he in his turtles werre, 

And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre," 

30 As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 

And evere honoured for his worthynesse. 

At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne. 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the laird bigonne 
Aboven alle nacions in Pruce; 12 
35 In Lettow” hadde he rcysed'‘ and in Ruce,' 7 ’ 
No Cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade 1 * at the seege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir,” and riden in Belmarye.'" 

At Lyeys” was he and at Satalye, 20 
40 Whan they were wonne; and in the Crete 
See 21 

At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 22 


45 


“ name of inn in Southwark: a tabard is a short 


cloak. 

"’taken care of. 

12 Prussia. 

" campaigned, 

14 Granada. 

13 in Morocco. 

211 in Asia Minor. 
22 in North Africa. 


” farther. 

” I.ithuania. 

Russia. 

17 Algeciras. 

1,1 in Armenia. 

21 Mediterranean. 
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In lystes thries, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke 28 worthy knyght hadde been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye 24 
Agayn another hethen in .Turkye. 

And everemoore he hadde a sovereyn prys; 25 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileynye ne sayde 
In al his lyf unto no manor wight. 

He was a verray, parfit gentil knyght. 

But, for to tellen yow of his array. 

His hors were goode, Imt he was nat gay. 

Of fustian™ he wered a gypon 2 ’ 

Al bismotered 2 " with his habergeon, 20 
For he was late ycome from his viage. 

And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. 

With hym thcr was his sone, a yong Squieii, 
A lovyere and a lusty bachelor, 8 " 

With lokkes crulle" as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesso. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengtho, 

And wontlerly delyvere, 32 and of greet 
strengthe. 

And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 38 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pyeardie, 

And born hym weel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Ernbrouded was he, as it were a moede 
Al ful of fresshe lloures, whyte and reede. 
Syngynge he was, or floytynge,' 1 * al the day; 
He was as fressh as is the month of May. 

Short was his gowne, with sieves longe and 
wyde. 

Wei koude lie sitte on hors and faire ryde. 

Ho koude songes make and wcl endite. 

Juste 35 and eek daunce, and weel purtreye and 
write, 

So hoote he lovede that by nyghtertale 31 ’ 

He sleep liamoore than dooth a nvghtyngale. 
Curteis he was, lowely, and servysable, 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 

A Yeman hadde he and servant/ namo 
At that tyme, for hym liste ride so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene. 

A sheef of pecok arwes, bright and kene, 


23 same. 

58 praise. 

27 tunic. 

28 coat of mail. 
81 curly. 

33 expeditions. 
311 joust. 


24 iii Asia Minor. 

2.1 coarse cloth. 

24 stained. 

3.1 aspirant to knighthood. 
32 lively. 

34 fluting, whistling. 

3,1 night-time. 


Under his belt he bar ful thriftily, 

(Wei koude he dresse his takel yemanly; 

His arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe) 
And in his hand he baar a myghty bowe. 

5 A not heed 3 ’ hadde he, with a broun visage. 

Of wodccraft wel koude he al the usage. 

Upon his arm he baar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that oother syde a gay daggere 
l o 1 Iarneiscd wel and sharp as point of spere; 

A Cristopher on his brest of silver sheene. 

An horn he bar, the bawdryk was of grene; 

A forstcr was he, soothly, as I gesse. 

Tlier was also a Nonne, a Pmobes.se, 
i 5 That of hir smylyng was ful symple and coy; 
Hire gretteste ooth was but by Seinte Loy; 
And she was eleped madame Eglentyne. 

Ful weel she soong the service dyvyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely, 

20 And Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 88 
After the seole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

At mete wel ytaught was she with alle: 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

25 Ne wette hir fyngres in hir sauce depe; 

Wel koude she carie a morsel and wcl kepe 
That no drope ne fille upon hire brest. 

In eurteisie was set ful muchel hir lest. 88 
Hir over-lippe wyped she so clene 
50 That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng 40 sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir 
draughte. 

Ful semely after hir mete she raughte. 41 
And sikerly she was of greet desport, 

55 And lul plcsaunt, and amyable of port. 

And peyned hire to countrefete cheere 
Of court, and to been estatlich of manere, 

And to ben holden digne 42 of reverence. 

But, for to speken of hire conscience, 

40 She was so charitable and so pitous 

She wolde wepc, if that she saugh a mous 
Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or bleede. 
Of smale houndes hadde she that she fedde 
With rosted flessh, or milk and wastel-breed. 43 
45 But soore wepte she if oon of hem were deed. 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde 44 smerte; 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 


37 dose-cropped head. 

38 desire. 

41 reached. 

43 fine white bread. 


38 elegantly. 
40 trace. 

42 worthy, 
“stick. 
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Ful semyly hir wympul pinched 15 was; 

Hir nose tretys, 46 hir eyen grove as glas, 

Hir mouth ful smal, and therto softe and reed, 

But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed; 

It was almoost a spanne brood, I trowe; 5 

For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful fetys 47 was hir cloke, as I was war. 

Of smal coral aboute hire arm she bar 
A peire of bcdes, gauded al with grene. 

And theron heng a brooch of gold ful sheonc, 10 
On which thcr was first write a crowned A, 
And after Amor vincit omnia. iS 

Another Nonne with hire hadde she, 

That was hir chapeleyne, and preestes thre. 

A Monk thcr was, a fair for the maistrie, 1 5 
An outridere, that lovede venerie, 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable. 

And whan he rood, men myghte his biydel 
heere 20 

Gvnglen in a whistlynge wynd als cleere 
And cek as loude as dooth the chapel belle. 

Tlier as this lord was kepere of the cello. 

The reule of scint Maure or of seint Hencit, 

By cause that it was old and somdel stmt' 3 2 5 
This ilke Monk leet olde thynges pace, 

And hccld after the newe world the space. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith that hunters ben nat hooly men, 

Ne that a monk, whan he is recchclces/’ 0 
Is likned til a fissh that is waterlees,— 

This is to sevn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

But thilke text hecld he nat worth an oystre; 

And I seyde his opinion was good. 

What sholde he studie and make hymselven 55 
wood/' 1 

Upon a book in cloystre alwey to poure, 

Or ssvynken 52 with his handcs, and laboure. 

As Austyn bit? 53 How shal the world be served? 

Lat Austyn have his swynk to hym reserved! -to 
Thcrfore he was a prikasour 54 aright; 

Grehoundes he hadde as swift as fowel in 
flight; 

Of prikyng 55 and of huntyng for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 45 

I seigh his sieves purfilcd’ 13 at the hond 


With grys, 57 and that the fyneste of a lend; 
And, for to festne his hood under his chyn, 

He hadde of gold ywroght a ful curious pyn; 

A love-knotte in the gretter code thcr was. 

His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 
And cek his face, as he hadde been enoynt. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point; 

His even slope/'* and rollynge in his heed, 
That stalled as a forneys of a Iced/'" 

Ilis bootes souple, his hors in greet estaat. 

Now ccrteinly he was a fair pielaat; 

He was nat pale as a forpyned"" goosl. 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as Broun as is a berve. 

A Fiikiie tlier was, a ivantowne and a inerye, 
A lymytour," 1 a ful solempne man. 

In alle the ordres loure is noon th.it kan 
So inuehel of daliaunce and lair langage. 

He hadde maad ful many a manage 
Of vonge nominal at his osvene cost. 

Unto his ordre he was a noble post. 

Ful ivel biloved and f.unulier was he 
With frankeleyns over al in Ins con tree. 

And eek with worthy womnien ol the toun; 

For he hadde power of confession!!, 

As seyde hymself, moore than a curat, 

For of his ordre he was licenciat. 

Ful sivetely herde he confessioun. 

And plesaunt was his absolucioun; 
lie was an csy man to yeve" 7 penaunce, 

Ther as he sviste to have a good pitauncc. 

For unto a povre ordre for to yive 
Is signe that a man is wel yshryve; 

For if he yaf, he dorsto make avaunt/ 3 
He sviste that a man was repentaunt; 

For many a man so hard is of his herte. 

He may nat svepe, althogh hym snore smerte. 
Thcrfore in stale of wepynge and preyeres 
Men moote yeve silver to the povre freres. 

Hir typet was ay farsed" 4 fill of knyves 
And pynnes, for to yeven faire wyves. 

And ccrteinly he hadde a rnurye note: 

Wel koude he synge and pleyen on a rote/' 5 
Of yeddynges* 1 he baar outrely the pris. 

His nckke whit was as the flour-de-lys; 

Therto he strong was as a champioun. 


45 pleated. 

47 neat. 

40 strict. 

51 crazy. 

7,3 Augustine bids. 
55 riding. 


414 well-formed. 

44 Love conquers all. 
7,0 reckless. 

7,2 work. 

7,4 keen rider. 

56 trimmed. 


57 gray fur. 7,4 prominent. 

; ' 1 cauldron. "" tormented. 

711 a friar licensed to beg in a certain district, 
r “ or yive (past, yul ), gii c. 

“’boast. “'stuffed. 

r ' 5 stringed instrument. m songs. 
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He knew the tavemes wel in every toun 
And everich hostiler and tappestere 
Bet than a lazar or a beggestere; 

For unto swich a worthy man as he 
Acorded nat, as try his faeultee. 

To have with sike lazars aqueyntaunce. 

It is nat honest, it may nat avaunce, 

For to deelen with no swich poraille , 07 
But al with riche and sclleres of vitaille. 

And over al, ther as profit sholde arise, 

Curteis he was and lowely of servyse. 

Ther nas no man nowhcr so vertuons. 

He was the beste beggerc in his hous; 

For thogh a wydwe hadde noght a sho, 

So plesaunt was his “In principio," 

Yet wolde he have a fcrthyng, er he wente. 
His purchas was well bettre than his rente. 
And rage he koude, as it were right a whelp. 
In love-dayes 0 * ther koude he muchel help, 
For ther he was nat lyk a cloystercr 
With a thredbare cope, as is a povre scoler. 

But he was lyk a maister or a pope. 

Of double worstede was his scmycope,"” 

That rounded as a belle out of the pressc. 
Somwhat he lipsed, for bis wantownesse. 

To make his Englissh sweete upon his tonge; 
And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde songe, 
His eyen twynkled in his heed aryght. 

As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght. 

This worthy lymytour was clepcd Huberd. 

A Mauchant was ther with a forked herd, 
In mottelee , 70 and hye on horse he sat; 

Upon his heed a Flaundryssh bever hat. 

His bootcs clasped fairo and fetisly. 

His rcsons he spak ful solempnely, 

Sownyngo alwey th’ encrees of his wynnyng. 
He wolde the see were kept for any tliyng 
Bitwixe Kliddelburgh and Orewelle." 

Wel koude he in esehaunge sheeldes 72 selle. 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette; 

Ther w'iste no wight that he was in dette, 

So estatly was he of his governaunce 
With his bargaynes and with his chevys- 
saunce . 73 

For sothe he was a worthy man with alle. 

But, sooth to seyn, I noot how men livni ealle. 
A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 

1,7 poor people. 

38 days set for arbitrating minor disputes. 

60 short cape. 70 parti-colored cloth. 

71 Middelburgh in Holland, Orwell in England. 

72 French coins. 73 dealings. 


That unto logyk hadde longe ygo. 

As leene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he nas nat right fat, I undertake, 

But looked holwe, and therto sobrely. 

5 Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy; 74 
For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice, 

Ne was so worldly for to have office. 

For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 
to Of Aristotle and his philosophie. 

Than robes riche, or fithele, 75 or gay sautrie. 71 ’ 
But al be that he was a philosophre. 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But al that he myghte of his freendes hente, 77 
i 5 On bookes and on lernynge he it spente. 

And bisily gan for the soulcs preye 
Of hem that yaf hym wherwith to scoleye. 78 
Of studie took he moost cure and moost heede. 
Noght o word spak he moore than was neede, 
20 And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 
And short and quyk and ful of hy sentence; 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant of tub La we, war and was, 

25 That often hadde been at the Parvys, 70 
Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 

Discreet he was and of greet reverence— 

He semed swich, his wordes weren so wise. 
Justice he was full often in assise, 

30 By patente and by pleyn commissioun. 

For his science and for his heigh renoun. 

Of fees and robes hadde he many oon. 

So greet a purchasour was nowhcr noon: 

Al was fee symple to hym in effect; 

3 5 His purchasyng myghte nat been infect. 81 ’ 
Nowher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 

And yet he semed bisier than he was. 

In termes hadde he caas and doomes 8 ’ alle 
That from the tyme of kyng William were falle. 
40 Therto he koude endite, and make a tliyng, 
Ther koude no wight pynche at his writyng; 
And every statut koude he pleyn by rote. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlec cote, 

Girt with a ceint " 2 of silk, with barress male; 

45 Of his array telle I no longer tale. 

A Fhankeleyn 83 was in his compaignye. 

74 short coat. 78 fiddle. 

70 psaltery. 77 get. 

78 go to school. 

78 porch of St. Paul’s, used for lawyers’ consulta¬ 
tions. 

“invalid. 81 decisions. 

82 girdle. 83 rich landowner. 
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Whit was his herd as is the daycsye; 

Of his complexioun 8 * he was sangwyn. 

Wei loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn; 

To lyven in delit was evere his wone,“ 

For he was Epicurus owene sone, 

That hceld opinioun that pleyn delit 
Was verraily felicitee parfit. 

An housholdere, and that a greet, was he; 

Seint Julian'" he was in his contree. 

His breed, his ale, was alweys after oon ;* 7 
A bettre envyned man was nowher noon. 

Withoute bake mete was nevere his lions 
Of fissh and flessh, and that so plentcious. 

It snewed in his lions of mete and drvnhe. 

Of alle deyntees that men konde thynke. 

After the sondry sesons of the veer, 

So ehaunged he his mete and his soper. 

Fill many a fat partrich hadde he in muwe, M 
And many a breem and many a Iuee in stmve.'" 

Wo was his cook but if his sauce were 
Poynaunt and sharp, and redy al his geere. 

His table dormant in his hallo ahvay 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

At sessiouns flier was he lord and sire; 

Ful ofte tyme he was knvglit of the shire. 

An anlaas 90 and a gipser " 1 al of silk 
Ifeeng at his girdel, whit as monie milk. 

A shirreve hadde ho been, and a countour. 

Was nowher swich a worthy vavasour."" 

An Haberd/isshehe and a Cabpkntkji, 

A Webbe , 03 a Dvebe, and a Tacyceii,"'— 

And they were clothed alle in o lyveree 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee. 

Ful fressh and nevve hir geere apiked " 5 was; 

Hir knyves were cliaped"" noght with bras 
Hut al with silver; wroght ful clone and weel 
Hire girdles and hir pouches everydeel. 

Wei semed ech of hem a fair burgeys 
To sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys.” 

Everich, for the wisdom that he kan, 

Was shaply for to been an alderman. 

For catel 93 hadde they ynogh and rente, 

And cek hir wyves wolde it wel assente; 

84 temperament. 85 custom. 

88 patron saint of hospitality. 

87 uniformly good. 88 coop. 

89 fish pond. 90 dagger. 

01 purse. 

93 substantial landholder, below rank of baron. 

93 wear er. 01 upholsterer. 

93 trimmed. 86 mounted. 

97 in a guildhall on a dais. 

98 property. 
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And elles certeyn were they to blame. 

It is fill fair to been vcleped "madame,” 

And goon to vigilies al bifore, 

And have a mantel roialliehe yhore. 

5 A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones 
To boillo the chiknes with the ltiarvlxmes, 
And poudre-march.int"" tart and galyngale." 1 " 
Wel koude he knowe a draughte of Londoun 
ale. 

lo lie koude rooste, and setlie, and broille, and 
frye, 

Maken mortreux, 1 " 1 and wel bake a pye. 

But greet harm was it. as it thoughte me. 

That on his sliyne a mormal 1 " 3 hadde he. 
i 5 For blankmanger, 1 " 3 that made he with the 
beste. 

A Shipman was (her, wonynge fer by weste; 
F'or aught I woof, he was of Dertemouthe. 

He rood upon a rouney," 14 as he kouthe, 

20 In a gowne of faldyng"® to the knee. 

A daggere hangynge on a laas hadde he 
Alxmte his nekke, under his arm adoun. 

The lioole somer hadde maad his hewe ol 
broun; 

25 And certeinly he was a good felawe. 

Ful many a draughte of wyn had he ydrnwo 
Fro Burdcux-ward, whil that the chapman 
sleep. 

Of nyee conscience took ho rio keep. 

50 If that he fauglit, and hadde the hyer hond, 

By water he sente hem boom to every loud. 

But of his craft to rekene wel his tydes, 

His stremes, and his daungers hym bisides, 

His herberwe, 1 "" and his moone, his lode- 
35 menage, 1 " 7 

Ther nas noon swich from Hullo to Cartage. 108 
Hardy he was and wys to undertake; 

With many a tempest hadde his herd been 
shake. 

40 He knew alle the havenes, as they were, 

Fro Cootiond to the cape of Fynystere, 

And every cryke in Britaigne and in Spayne. 
His barge ycleped was the Maudelayne. 

With us ther was a Docrroun of Piiisik; 

45 In al this world ne was ther noon hym lik, 

To speke of phisik and of surgerye, 

99 flavoring powder. 100 spice. 

101 thick soup. v '~ sore. 

i "3 creamed mea t with eggs, etc. 

104 nag. 1,, ’ i coarse cloth. 

108 harbor. 107 steersmanship. 

11,8 Cartagena. 
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For he was grounded in astronomye. 

He kepte his pacicnt a ful greet decl 
In houres by his magyk naturcel. 

Wei koude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his ymages for his pacicnt. 

He knew the cause of evorich maladve, 

Were it of hoot, or coold, or moyste, or drye. 
And where they engendred, and ot what 
humour. 

He was a verray, parfit praktisour: 

The cause yknowe, and of liis harm the route. 
Anon he yaf the sike man his boote,?"' 1 
Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To sende hym drogges and his letuaries, 1 " 1 
For cch of hem made oothcr for to Wynne— 
Ilir frendshipe nas nut newe to bigynne. 

Wei knew he the oldc Esculnpius, 

And Deyscorides, and eek Rufus, 

Olde Ypocras, Haly, and Calyon, 

Serapion, llazis, and Avyccn, 

Averrois, Damaseien, and Constantyn, 

Bernard, and Gatesden, and Cilbertyn. 

Of his dicte mesurable was he, 

For it was of no superlluitee, 

But of greet norissyng and digestible. 

His studio was but litel on the Bible. 

In sangwyn and in pers ,u he clad was al, 
Lyned with taffata and with senda!;"-’ 

And yet he was but esy of dispence; 

He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 

For gold in phisik is a cordial. 

Therefore he lovedc gold in special. 

A good Wif was ther of biside Bathe, 

But she was somdcl 113 deef, and that was 
scathe. 114 

Of clooth-makvng she hadde swich an haunt, 115 
She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 

In al the parisshe wif lie was ther noon 
That to the olfrynge bifore hire sholde goon; 
And if ther dide, eerteyn so wrooth was she. 
That she was out of alle charitce. 

Hir coverchicfs ful fyne weren of ground; 110 
I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound 
That on a Sonday weren upon hir heed. 

Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite yteyd, and shoes ful moyste and 
newe. 

Boold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 

100 remedy. 110 syrups. 

111 light blue. 112 light silk. 

113 somewhat. 114 pity. 

115 skill. 110 texture. 


She was a worthy womman al hir lyve; 
Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyve, 
Withouten oother compaignye in youthe,— 

But therof nedeth nat to speke as nowthe. 

5 And thries hadde she been at Jerusalem; 

She hadde passed many a straunge strem; 

At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 

In Galice at Seint Jame, and at Coloigne. 

She koude muehel of wandrynge by the weye. 
o Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to scye. 

Upon an amblere esily she sat, 

Ywympled 117 wel, and on hir heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokeler or a targe; 

A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes large, 

5 And on hir feet a paire of spores sharpe. 

In felaweshipe wel koude she laughe and 
carpe. lls 

Of remedies of love she knew per chaunce, 
For she koude of that art the olde daunee. 
o A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a povre Persoun of a Toun, 

But riche he was of hooly thoght and werk. 
lie was also a lerned man, a clerk. 

That Cristes gospel trewely wokle preche; 

5 His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benygne he was, and wonder diligent. 

And in adversitee ful pacicnt, 

And swich he was yproved ofte sithes. 

Ful looth were hym to cursen 113 for his tithes, 
But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute. 

Unto his povre parisshens aboute 
Of his offryng and eek of his substaunce. 

He koude in litel thyng have suffisaunce. 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne lefte nat, for reyn ne thondcr. 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 

The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite, 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterward he 
taughte. 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 

And this figure he added eek therto. 

That if gold ruste, what shal iren do? 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste. 

No wonder is a lewed 120 man to ruste; 

And shame it is, if a prest take keep, 

A shiten shepherde and a clene sheep. 

Wel oghte a preest ensample for to yive, 

117 with pleated head-covering. 

113 talk. 113 excommunicate. 

120 ignorant. 
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By his clennesse, how that his sheep sholde 
lyve. 

He sette nat his benefice to hyre 
And leet his sheep encomhred in the mvre 
And ran to Londoun unto Seinte Ponies 
To seken hym a chaunterie for soules, 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde; 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde. 
So that the wolf ne made it nat mysearie; 

He was a shepherde and noght a merconarie. 
And though he hooly were and vertuous. 

He was to synful men nat despitous, 

Ne of his speehe danngerous ne digne,' 21 
But in his techyng discreet and bcnygiio. 

To drawen folk to hevene by fairnes.se. 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse. 

But it were any persone obstinat. 

What so he were, of heigh or lough cstat, 

Hym wolde he snvbbcn sharply lor the noms. 
A bettre preest I trowe that nowher noon ys. 
He waited after no pompe and reverence, 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes loorc and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwed it hvmsoho. 
With hym tiler was a Plowman, was his 
brother. 

That hadde ylad of dong fid many a hither,' 1 -' 
A trewc swynkerc 121 and a good was he, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee. 

God loved he best with al his lmole herte 
At alle tymes, thogh him gamed'-' 1 or smerte. 
And thanne his neighehor right as hymselve. 
He woldc thresshc, and therto dyke and delve. 
For Cristes sake, for every povre wight, 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his mvght. 

His tithes payde he ful faire and wel, 

Bothe of his propre swynk and his catch 
In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 

Ther was also a Reve, 125 and a Millfiie, 
A Somnouii,'-' 1 and a Pahdonkh, 13 ' also, 

A MAUNCirLE, 1 -’" and myself—ther were 
namo. 

The Millf.uk was a stout carl for the nones; 
Ful byg he was of brawn, and eek of bones. 
That proved wel, for over al ther he cam. 


121 haughty. 125 load. '-"worker 

124 whether it pleased him (or irritated him). 

125 steward of estate. 

126 officer responsible for appearance of offenders 
at ecclesiastical courts. 

127 one licensed to sell indulgences. 

128 steward of a college. 


At wrastlynge he wolde have nlwev the ram. 
He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke 
knarred 2 " 

Ther was no dore that he nolde hevo of 
5 harre,' 50 

Or broke it at a rennyng with his heed. 

His herd as any sowe or fox was reed, 

And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop' " right of his nose he hade 
io A werte, and theron stood a toft ot herys, 

Heed as the brustles of a sowes eiys; 

His nosethirles bluke were and wvde. 

A swerd and hokeler bar he by his syde. 

Ills mouth as greet was as a gleet fori leys. 

• 5 He was a janglere and a goliuide\s,' 12 

And that was nioost of synue and hailolries. 
Wel koude he stolen corn and tollen' :u thries; 
And yet he hadde a thoinhe ol gold, pardee. 

A whit cote and a blew hood weied he. 

-o A baggepipe wel koude he hlowe and sowne, 
And thcrwithal he broghle us out of towne. 

A gentil Maun< iim.e was ther of a temple. 
Of which achatours" 4 myglite lake exemple 
For to be W'ise in byynge of vitaille; 

-5 For wheither that he payde or took by taillc,' 3 " 
Algate lie wayled so in his ach.iat 
That he was ay biforn and in good staat. 

Now is nat that of God a ful fair grace 
That swich a lowed in.nines wit shut pace 
3 ° The wisdom of an heep of lerned men? 

Of maistres hadde he mo than tin it s ten, 

That weren of lawc expert and cm ions. 

Of which ther were a duszeyne in that lions 
Worthy to heen stywardes of rente and lend 
3 5 Of any lord that is in Engelond, 

To make hym lyve by his propre good 
In honour dettelecs (hut if he were wood),""’ 
Or lyve as scarsly as hym list desire; 

And able for to helpen al a shire 
4 ° In any caas that myghtc falle or liappe; 

And yet this Manciple sette hir alter cappe."’ 7 

The Reve was a sclcndrc colerik man. 

His herd was shave as ny as ever he kan; 

His heer was by his erys ful round yshorn; 

45 His top was dokked lyk a preest hifom. 

Ful longe were his legges and ful lene, 

Ylyk a staf, ther was no calf ysene. 


knotty-muscled fellow. 1 ™ hinge. 

' 11 tip. 152 joker. 

113 take toll. 114 buyers, 

un account. '"“crazy. 


137 made fools of them all. 
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Wei koude he kepe a gcrner and a bynne; A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 

Ther was noon auditour koude on him wynne. That he had lemed out of som decree— 

Wei wiste he by the droghte and by the reyn No wonder is, he herde it al the day; 

The yeldynge of his seed and of his greyn. And eek ye knowen wel how that a jay 

His lordes sheep, his nect, his dayerye, 5 Kan clepen "Watte” 1 ” as wel as kan the pope. 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye But whoso koude in oother thyng hym grope, 

Was hoolly in this Reves govemyng, Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophic; 

And by his covenant yaf the rekenyng, Ay “Questio quid iuris ni,,> wolde he crie. 

Syn that his lord was twenty yeer of age. He was a gentil harlot 1 ” and a kynde; 

Ther koude no man brynge hym in arrerage. 10 A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 

Ther nas baillif, ne hierde, nor oother hyne. He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn 

That he ne knew his sleighte and his covyue; 18 ” A good felawe to have his concubyn 

They were adrad of hym as of the decth. A twelf month, and excuse hym atte fulle; 

His wonyng was fill faire upon an hceth; Ful prively a fynch eek koude he pulle. 

With grone trees yshadwed was his place. 1 5 And if he found owher a good felawe, 

He koude bettre than his lord purchace. He wolde teehen him to have noon awe 

Ful riche he was astored pryvely: In swich caas of the ercedekenes curs, 

His lord wel koude he plesen subtilly, But if a mannes soule were in his purs; 

To yeve and lene hym of his owene good. For in his purs he sholde ypunysshed be. 

And have a thank, and yet a cote and hood. 20 “Purs is the ercedekenes helle,” seyde he. 

In youthc he hadde lerned a good inyster; 130 But wel I wont he lyed right in dede; 

He was a wel good wrigbte, a carpenter. Of cursyng oghte cell gilty man him drede, 

This Reve sat upon a ful good stot, For curs wol slee right as assoillyng 1 ” savith. 

That was al pomely 110 grey and highte Scot. And also war hym of a Significavit . 110 

A long surcote of pers upon he hade, 25 In daunger 1 '" hadde he at his owene gise 

And by his syde he baar a rusty blade. The yonge girles 151 of the diocise, 

Of Northfolk was this Reve of which I telle, And knew hir conseil, and was al hir reed. 153 

Biside a toon men clepen Baldeswelle. A gerland hadde he set upon his heed 

Tukked he was as is a frere aboute, As greet as it were for an ale-stake. 

And evere he rood the hyndreste of onre route. 3 ° A bokelcer hadde he maad hym of a cake. 

A Somonouh was ther with 11s in that place. With hym ther rood a gentil Paudoner 

That hadde a fyr-reed cherubynnes face, Of Rouncivale, his freend and his compeer, 

For saucefleem 1 ” he was, with eyen narwe. That slreight was comen fro the court of Rome. 

As hoot ho was and lecherous as a sparwe, Ful loude he soong “Com hider, love, to me!” 

With scalled 11 - browes blake and piled 113 herd, 35 This Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun; 

Of his visage children were aferd. Was nevere trompe of half so greet a soun. 

Ther nas quyk-silver, lytarge, ne brymstoon, This Pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 
Boras, ccnice, ne oille of tartre noon; But smothe it heeng as dooth a strike of flex; 

Ne oyncment that wolde dense and byte, By ounces henge his Iokkes that he hadde, 

That hym myghte helpen of his whelkes 144 4 ° And therwith he his shuldres overspradde; 

white, But thynne it lay, by colpons 153 oon and oon. 

Nor of the knobbes sittynge on his chekes. But hood, for jolitee, wered he noon, 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, For it was trussed up in his walet. 

And for to drynken strong wyn, reed as blood; Hym thoughte he rood al of the newe jet; 154 

Thanne wolde he speke and crie as he were 45 Dischevele, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 

wood. Swiche glarynge eyen hadde he as an hare. 

And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, - 

Thanne wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 115 Walt (of a jay, as Polly for a modern parrot). 

-- 116 The question is, what part of the law applies. 

m dcceitfulness. 111 trade. 147 rogue. 14s absolution, 

"“dappled. "‘pimpled. ,4I> writ of excommunication. ’““control, 

"-scabby. 143 thin. j:, ‘ people of both sexes. ’““adviser. 

144 pimples. ’““shreds. 154 fashion. 
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A vemycle hadde lie sowed upon his cap[>e. 

His walet lay biforn hym in his lappc, 

Bretfui of pardoun, comen from Home al hoot. 

A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 

\o herd hadde he, ne nevere sholde have; 5 
As smothe it was as it were late shave. 

1 trowe he were a geldvng or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwyk into Ware, 

Ne was flier swieh another pardoner. 

For in his male 1 ' - ' he hadde a pilwe-heer, 1 '’ 10 
Which that he seyde was Our a Ladv veil: 

He seyde he hadde a gohet of the seyl 
That Seint Peter hadde, whan that he weute 
Upon the see, til Jliesu Crist hvm liente. 

He hadde a croys ol lutoun'” fill of stones, i 5 
And in a glas he hadde pigges hones. 

But with thise relikes, whan that he fond 
A povrc person dwellvnge upon lend. 

Upon a day he gat hym moore moneye 

Than that the person gat in monthes tweye; 20 

And thus, with feyned flaterye and japes. 

He made the person and the peple Ins apes. 

But trewely to tellen atte laste. 

He was in chirche a noble ccclesiaste. 

Wei koude he rede a lessmm or a storie, 25 

But alderbest he song an offertorie; 

For wel he wistc, whan that song was songe, 

He moste prcclie and wel affile his tonge 
To wynne silver, as he fill wel koude; 

Therefore he song the murierlv and loude. to 
Now have I toold you shortly, in a clause, 

Th’ estaat, th’ array, the nombre, and eek the 
cause 

Why that assembled was this compaignye 
In Southwcrk at this gentil hostelrye 35 

That highte the Tabard, fastc by the Belle. 

But now is tyme to yow for to telle 
How that we baron us that ilke nyglit. 

Whan we were in that hostelrie alyght. 

And after wol I telle of our viage 40 

And al the remenaunt of oure pilgrimage. 

But first I pray yow, of youre curteisye, 

That ye n’arette it nat my vileynye, 

Thogh that I pleynly speke in this mateere. 

To telle yow hir wordes and hir cheere, 45 

Ne thogh I speke hir wordes proprely. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as I, 

Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moot reherce as ny as evere he kan 
Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 5 ° 


Al speke he never so rudeliche and large. 

Or elhs he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or feyne thyng, or fynde wordes newe. 

He may nat spare, althogh he were his 
brother; 

11c moot us wel seye o word as another. 

Crist spak hymself ful brode in hoolv writ, 

And wel ye wool no vileynye is it. 

Eek Plato seith, whoso that kan hym rede, 

The worries moote be cosyn to the dede. 

Also 1 prey yow to forvese it me, 

Al have 1 nat set folk in hir degree 

Heere in this tale, as that they sholde stonde. 

My wit is slant, ye may wel nnderstonde. 

Greet clncre made oure Hoost us everichon, 
And to the super sette he us anon. 

He served us with vituille at the heste; 

Strong was the wyn, and wel to diynke us 
leste. 

A semely man Ouiik Hikisih was withalle 
For to han been a marehal in an hullo. 

A large man he was with eyon stepe— 

A fairer burgees is tiler noon in Chepe 1 "’— 
Book! of his spochc, and wys, and wel ytaught. 
And of manhod hvm lakkede right naught. 

Eek therto he was right a inyrie man. 

And after sopor pleyen he bigan, 

And spak of myrthe amonges othere thynges, 
Whan that we hadde maud our rekenyngos, 
And seyde thus; "Now, lordynges, trewely, 

Ye been to me right welcome, hertely; 

For by my trouthe, if that I shal nat lye, 

I saugh nat this veer so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herberwe as is now. 

Fayn wolde I duon yow myrthe, wiste I how. 
And of a niyrthe I am right now bythoght, 

To doon yow cse, and it shal costu noglit. 

Ye goon to Caunterbury—Cod yow speede, 
The blisful martir quite yow youre rnecdel"'" 
And wel I woot, as ye goon by the weye. 

Ye sliapen yow to talen 100 and to pleye; 

For trewely, confort ne myrthe is noon 
To ride by the weye doumb as a stoon; 

And therfore wol I maken yow disport, 

As I seyde erst, and doon yow som confort 
And if yow liketh alle by oon assent 
For to stonden at my juggement, 

And for to werken as I shal yow seye, 
To-inorwe, whan yc riden by the weye, 

m Cheapsidc (London). ,eo reward. 

'*> tell tales. 
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Now, by my fader soule that is deed, 

But ye be myrie, I wol yeve yow inyn heed! 
Iloold up youre hondes, withouten moore 
speche.” 

Oure conscil was uat longe for to seche. 5 
Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it 
wys, 181 

And graunted bym withouten moore avys. 

And bad him seye his voirdit as hym leste. 
"Lordynges,” quod he, “now herknetli for the lo 
beste; 

But taak it nought, I prey yow, in desdeyn. 

This is the poynt, to spoken short and pleyn, 
That ech of yow, to shorte with oure wove, 

In this viage shal telle tales tweye ' 5 

To Caunterbury-ward, I mene it so. 

And homward ho shal tellen othere two, 

Of aventures that whilom han bifalle. 

And which of yow that beieth hym best of alle. 
That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 20 

Tales of best sentence and moost solaas, 

Shal have a sopor at oure aller cost 
Heere in this place, sittynge by this post; 

Whan that we come agayn fro Oaunterhury. 

And for to make yow the moore murv, 25 

I wol mysclven goodly with yow rvde. 

Bight at myn owene cost, and he youre gyde; 

And whoso wole my juggement withsevc 
Shal paye al that we spenden by the wove. 

And if ye vouehc sauf that it he so, 30 

Tel me anon, withouten wordes mo. 

And I wol erly shape me therforo.” 

This thyng was graunted, and oure othes 
swore 

With ful glad herte, and preyden hym also 35 
That he wolde vouche sauf for to do so, 

And that he wolde been oure goveinour, 

And of our tales juge and reportour. 

And sette a super at a certeyn pris. 

And we wol reeled been at his dews 40 

In heigh and lough; and thus by non assent 
We been acorded to his juggement. 

And therupon the wyn was fet anon; 

We dronken, and to reste wente echon, 

Withouten any lenger taryynge. 45 

Amorwe, whan that day bigan to sprynge. 

Up roos oure Hoost, and was oure aller cok. 

And gadrede us togidre alle in a ilok. 

And forth we riden a litel moore than paas 
Unto the wateryng of Seint Thomas; 50 


And there oure Hoost bigan his hors areste 
And seyde, “Lordynges, herkneth, if yow leste. 
Ye woot youre foreward, 102 and I it yow re- 
eorde. 

If even-song and morwe-song accorde, 

Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 

As evere mote I drynke wyn or ale. 

Whoso be rebel to my juggement 
Shal paye for al that by the wey is spent. 

Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twynne; 103 
He which that hath the shorteste shal bigynne. 
Sire Knyght,” quod he, “my mayster and my 
lord, 

Now draweth cut, for that is myn accord. 
Cometh neer,” quod he, “my lady Prioresse. 
And ye, sire Clerk, lat be youre shamefastnes.se, 
Ne studieth noght; ley hond to, every man!” 
Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 

And shortly for to tellen as it was. 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas, 

The sothe is this, the cut fil to the Knyght, 

Of which ful blithe and glad was every wyght, 
And telle he rnoste his tale, as was resoun. 

By foreward and by composicioun, 

As ye han herd; what nedeth wordes mo? 

And whan this goode man saugh that it was so. 
As he that wys was and obedient 
To kepe his foreward by his free assent, 

He seyde, “Syn I shal bigynne the game. 

What, welcome bo the cut, a Goddcs name! 
Now lat 11s ryde, and herkneth what I seye.” 
And with that word we rvden forth oure weye, 
And he bigan with right a myrie cheere 
His tale anon, and seyde in this manere, 

THE PARDONER'S TALE 
Tlw Pardoner’s Prologue 

HEKHE FOI.WF.TH THE PROLOCE OF THE 
PARDONERS TALE. 

Radix malorum est Cupiditas. 

Ad Thimvtlieum, 6 °. 

"Lordynges,” quod he, “in chirches whan 
I preche, 

I peyne me to han an hauteyn speche. 

And rynge it out as round as gooth a belle, 
For I kan al by rote that I telle. 

My theme is alwey oon, and evere was— 


101 deliberate. 


182 agreement. 183 depart. 
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Radix malorum est Cupiditas 

First I pronounce whennes that I come. 

And thanne my billies shewe I, alle and some. 
Oure lige lordes seel on inv patente, 

That shewe I first, my body to warente, 

That no man be so boold, ne preest ne clerk. 
Me to destourbe of Cristes hoolv werk. 

And after that thanne telle I forth my tales; 
Billies of popes and of cardvnales, 

Of patriarkes and bishops I shelve. 

And in Latyn I speke a ivordes feive. 

To saffron with my predicaeioun. 

And for to stire hem to devoeioun. * 

Thanne shewe I forth my longe crista) stones, 
Vcrammed fill of cloutes and of bones,— 
Kelikes been they, as sienen tliev eclioon. 
Thanne have I in latoun a sholder-linon 
Which that was of an hooly Jess es sheep. 
'Goode men,’ I seye, ‘taak of my ivordes keep; 
If that this boon be svasshe in anv svelte, 

If cow, or calf, or sheep, or ose ssvelle 
That any worm hath etc, or worm ystnnge, 
Taak water of that svelle and svassli his tonge, 
And it is bool anon; and foilhermooie. 

Of pokkes and of seabbe, and every snore 
Shal every sheep be bool that of tins Welle 
Drvnkcth a draugbte. Taak kep eek what I 
telle; 

If that the good-man that the beestes osvetb 
Wol every svvke, er that the cok byin erowetb, 
Fastynge, drynken of this svelle a draugbte, 

As thilke hooly Jew oure oldies taugbte, 

1 lis beestes and Ins stoor shal multiphe. 

And, sires, also it hccleth jalousie; 

For though a man be falle in jaloiis rage, 

Lat maken with this svator bis potage, 

And ncverc shal he moore bis svyf mystriste, 
Though he the soothe of hir defaute iviste, 

A 1 hail she taken prestes two or thre. 

Heere is a miteyn eek, that ye may sc. 

He that his hand wol putte in this mitayn, 
lie shal have multipliyng of his gravn, 

Whan he hath sosven, be it svhete orotes. 

So that he offre pens, or elles grotes. 

Goode men and wommen, o thyng warne I 
yow; 

If any wight be in this chirche now 
That hath doon synne horrible, that he 
Dar nat, for shame, of it yshryven be, 185 


184 The root of evils is los e of money. 

188 confessed and absolved. 
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Or anv womman, be she yong or old, 

That hath ymand hir houslxinde cokesvold,' 88 
Ssvieh folk shal have no power ne no grace 
To offren to my relikes in this place. 

5 And svhoso fvndeth hym out oi ssvieh blame, 
lie wol come lip and olfre in Coddes name. 
Ami I assoille him by the auetoriteo 
Which that by bullc ygraunteil was to me.' 
liy this gaude 1 "' have I wonne, yeer by veer, 
10 An hundred mark sith I was pardoner. 

I slondc lyk a clerk in mv pulpet. 

And svhan the lesved peple is douii yset, 

I preclio so as ye han herd hifoore, 

Ami telle ail hundred false japes moore. 
l 5 Thanne pevne I me to streeeho forth the nekke, 
And est and west upon the peple I bekke. 

As dooth a dosvve sittynge on a heme. 

Mine halides and my tonge goon so yerno' 8 ' 
That it is joye to se my bisynesse. 

20 Of avarice and of swich euisednosse 
Is al my profiling, for to make hem free 
To seven hir pens, and namely unto me. 

For invn entente is nat hut for to svynno, 

And nothing for correccioun of is nno. 

2? I rekke ncverc, whan that thev been beryed. 
Though that hir soules goon a-hlakcbcryedl 
loir eertes, many a predicaeioun 
Comth ofte tvme of yvel enteueioun; 

Som for plesance of folk and flaterye, 

30 To been avauneed by ypoorisyc. 

And som for vevne glorie. and som for hate. 
For whan I dar noon oother sveyes debate, 
Thanne wol I stynge hym with my tonge 
smerte 

3? In prechyng. so that he shal nat asterte 18 " 

To been defamed falslv, if that he 
Hath trespased to my brethcrcn or to me. 

For though I telle noght Ins propre name, 

Men shal wcl known that it is the same, 

40 By signes, and by othcre circumstances. 

Thus quyte I folk that doon us displesances; 
Thus spitte I out my venym under heivo 
Of hoolynesse, to semen hooly and trewe. 

But shortly myn entente I wol devyse; 

45 I preehe of no thyng but for coveityse. 

Thcrfore my theme is yet, and everc was. 

Radix malorum est Cupiditas. 

Thus kan I preehe agayn that same vice 
Which that I use, and that is avarice. 

188 cuckold. 18T trick. 
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But though myself be gilty in that synne, 

Yet kan I maken oother folk to twynne 
From avarice, and soore to repente. 

But that is nat my principal entente; 

I preche nothyng hut for coveitise. 5 

Of this matecre it oghte ynogh suffisc. 

Thanne telle I hem ensamples many oon 
Of olde stories longe tyme agoon. 

For lewed peple loven tales olde; 

Swiche thynges kan they wel reporte and 10 
holde. 

What, trowe ye, that whiles I may preche, 

And Wynne gold and silver for I tcche. 

That I wol lyve in povertc wilfully? 

Nay, nay, I thoghtc it nevere, trewely! 15 

For I wol preche and begge in sundry landes; 

I wol nat do no labour with myne handcs, 

Ne make haskettcs, and lyve therby. 

By cause I wol nat beggcn ydelly. 

I wol noon of the apostles countrefete; 20 

I wol have moneie, wolle, chose, and whete, 

A 1 were it yeven of the povereste page. 

Or of the povereste wydwe in a village, 

A 1 sholde hir children sterve for farnyne. 

Nay, I wol drynke licour of the vync, 25 

And have a joly wenehe in every toun. 

But herkneth, lordynges, in conclusioun: 

Youre likyng is that I shal telle a tale. 

Now have I dronke a draughte of corny ale, 

By God, I hope I shal yow telle a thyng 3 ° 

That shal by reson been at youre likyng. 

For though myself be a full vicious man, 

A moral tale yet I yow telle kan. 

Which I am wont to preche for to Wynne. 

Now hoold youre pees! my tale I wol bigynne.” 3 5 

The Pardoner’s Tale 

IIEERE niCYNNF.TH THF. PAHDONKHS TALE. 

In Flaundres whilom was a compaignye 40 
Of yonge folk that haunteden 170 folye. 

As riot, hasard, stywes, 171 and tavernes, 

Where as with harpes, lutes, and gytemes. 

They daunce and pleyen at dees bothe day and 
nyght, 40 

And eten also and drynken over hir myght, 
Thurgh which they doon the devel saerifise 
Withinne that develes temple, in cursed wise, 

By superfluytee abhomynable. 

Hir othes been so grete and so dampnable 50 

170 practiced. 171 brothels. 


That it is grisly for to heere hem swere. 

Oure blissed Lordes body they totere, 172 
Hem thoughte that Jewes rente hym noght 
ynough; 

And ech of hem at otheres synne lough. 

And right anon thanne comen tombesteres 17 ’ 
Fetys and smale, and yonge frutesteres, 174 
Syngeres with harpes, baudes, wafereres, 
Whiche been the verray develes officeres 
To kyndle and blowe the fyr of lecherye. 

That is annexed unto glotonye. 

The hooly writ take I to my witnesse 
That luWie is in wyn and dronkenesse. 

Lo, how that dronken Looth, unkyndely, 175 
Lay by his doghtres two, unwityngly; 

So dronke he was, he nyste what he wroghte. 

Herodes, whoso wel the stories soghte, 

Whan he of wyn was repleet at his feeste. 
Right at his owene table he yaf his hecste 178 
To sleen the Baptist John, ful giltelees. 

Senec seith a good word doutelees; 
lie seith he kan no difference fynde 
Bitwix a man that is out of his mynde 
And a man which that is dronkelewc, 

But that woodnesse, yfallen in a shrewe, 177 
Persevereth lenger than dooth dronkenesse. 

O glotonye, ful of cursednessel 
O cause first of oure confusioun! 

O originol of oure dampnacioun, 

Til Crist hadde hoght us with his blood agaynl 
Lo, how deere, shortly for to sayn, 

Aboght was thilke cursed vileynye! 

Corrupt was al this world for glotonye. 

Adam oure fader, and his wyf also. 

Fro Paradys to labour and to wo 
Were dryven for that vice, it is no drede. 

For whil that Adam fasted, as I rede. 

He was in Paradys; and whan that he 
Eet of the fruyt deffended 178 on the tree. 

Anon he was out cast to wo and peyne. 

O glotonye, on thee wel oghte us pleyne! 

O, wiste a man how manye maladyes 
Folwen of excesse and of glotonyes, 

He wolde been the moore mesurable 
Of his diete, sittynge at his table. 

Alias! the shorte throte, the tendre mouth, 
Maketh that est and west and north and south. 
In erthe, in eir, in water, men to swynke 

172 tore in pieces. 773 female tumblers 

174 female fruit-sellers. 171 unnaturally. 

178 command. 177 scoundrel. 

178 forbidden. 
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To goto a glotoun deyntee mete and drynkc! 
Of this matiere, o Paul, wel kanstow trete: 
"Mete unto wombe, and wombe eek unto 
mete, 

Shal Cod destroyen bothe,” as Paulas seith. 
Allas! a foul thyng is it, by mo feith. 

To seye this word, and fouler is the dede. 
Whan man so drynketh of the white and rede 
That of his throte he maketh his pryvee, 
Thurgh thilke cursed superfluitee. 

The apostel wepvng seith fill pitouslv, 

“Ther walken manye of whiche yow loold 
have I— 

I seye it now wepyng, with pilous vovs— 

That they been eneinys of Cristes cions, 

Of whiche the ende is deeth, womlie is hir 

god!" 

O wombe! O bely! O stynkyng cod,'*’ 1 
Fulfilled of dong and of cormpcioun! 

At either ende of thee foul is the soun. 

How greet labour and cost is thee to fvndo! 
Thise cookes, how they stainpe, and streync, 
and grynde. 

And turnen substaunce into accident. 

To fulfille al thy likerous talent! 

Out of the harde bones knokke they 

The mary, for they caste noght awey 

That may go thurgh the golet softe and swoote. 

Of spicerie of leef, and bark, and route 

Shal been his sauce ymaked by debt, 

To make hym yet a newer appetit. 

But, certes, he that haunteth swiche deliccs 
Is deed, whil that he lyveth in tho vices. 

A lecherous thyng is wyn, and dronkenesse 
Is fill of stryvyng and of wrecehednesse. 

O dronke man, disfigured is thy face, 

Sour is thy breeth, foul artow to embrace, 

And thurgh thy dronke nose someth the soun 
As though thou scydest ay “Sampsoun, Samp- 
sounl” 

And yet, God woot, Sampsoun drank nevere no 
wyn. 

Thou fullest as it were a styked swyn; 

Thy tonge is lost, and al thyn honeste cure; 
For dronkenesse is verray sepulture 
Of mannes wit and his discrecioun. 

In whom that drynke hath dominacioun 
He kan no conseil kepe, it is no drede. 180 
Now kepe yow fro the white and fro the rede, 
And namely fro the white wyn of Lepe, 181 

179 bag. 180 doubt. 181 in Spain. 


That is to sello in Fysshstrete or in Ghepo. 

This wyn of Spaigne crepeth sublilly 
In othere wyncs, growynge fasto by, 

Of which ther rysetli swieli fumositee. 

5 That whan a man hath drunken draughtes thre, 
And weneth that he be at boom in Chepe, 

He is in Spaigne, right at the tonne of Lepe,—• 
Nat at the Roehele, lie at Burileux toun; 

And thanne wol he seye "Sampsoun, Samp- 
io sounl” 

But berkneth, lordynges, o word, I yow 
preye, 

That ulle the soNereyn aetes, dar I seye. 

Of \ietories in the Olde Testament, 
i 5 Thurgh verray Cod, that is omnipotent. 

Were doon in abstinence and in picyere. 
Looketh the Bible, and ther ye mav it leere. 

Looke, Attilla, the greto eonipierour, 

Deyde in his sleep, with shame and dishonour, 
20 Bledynge ay at his nose in diimkenesse. 

A eapitayn sliolde lyve in sohienesse. 

And over al tliis, avvseth yow light wel 
What was coinauiidod unto Lemuel— 

Nat Samuel, but Lamucl, seye 1 — 

25 Hedeth the Bible, and fynde it expresly 
Of wyn-yevyng to hem that ban justise. 
Namoore of this, for it may wel sullise. 

And now tliat I have spoken of glotonye, 
Now wol I yow defTendeu basardrye. 188 
30 Hasard is verray mooder of lesvnges, 188 
And of deceite, and cursed forswerynges, 
Blaspheme of Crist, mansluughtre, and wast 
also 

Of catel and of tyme; and fortherrno, 

3 5 It is repreeve and contrarie of honour 
For to ben holde a commune liasardour. 

And ever the hyer he is of estaat, 

The moore is he yholden desolaat. 

If that a prynce useth hasardryo, 

40 In allc governaunce and policye 
I ie is, as by commune opinioun, 

Yholde the lasse in reputacioun. 

Stilboun, that was a svys embassadour, 

Was sent to Corynthe, in fill greet honour, 

45 Fro Lacidomye, to make hire alliaunce. 

And whan he cam, hym happede, par chaunce. 
That alle the gretteste that were of that lond, 
Pleyynge atte hasard he hem fond. 

For which, as soone as it myghte be, 

50 He stal hym hoom agayn to his contree, 

'“gaming. ’“lies. 
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And seyde, "Ther wol I nat lese my name, 

Ne I wol nat take on me so greet defame, 

Yow for to allie unto none hasardours. 

Sendeth othere wise embassadours; 

For, by my troutbe, me were levere dye 
Than I yow sboldc to hasardours allye. 

For ye, that been so glorious in honours, 

Shul nat allyen yow with hasardours 
As by my wyl, ne as by my trctee.” 

This wise philosophre, thus seyde heo. 

Looke eek that to the kyng Demetrius 
The kyng of Parthes, as the hook seith us, 
Sente him a paire of dees of gold in scorn. 

For he hadde used hasard ther-biforn; 

For which he hceld his glorie or his renoun 
At no value or reputacioun. 

Lordes may fynden oothcr manor ploy 
Honest ynough to dryve the day awcy. 

Now wol I spoke of othes false and grete 
A word or two, as olde bookcs trete. 

Grot sweryng is a thyng abhominablo, 

And fals sweryng is yet inoore reprevable. 

The heighe God forbad sweryng at al, 
Witnesse on Mathew; hut in special 
Of sweryng seith the hooly Jcremye, 

"Thou shalt swero sooth thyne othes, and nat 
lye. 

And swere in doom, and eek in rightwisnesse”; 
But ydel sweryng is a cursedncsse. 

Bihoold and se that in the first table 
Of heighe Goddes heestes honorable, 

Hou that the scconde hecsto of hvm is this: 
"Take nat my name in ydel or amys.” 

Lo, rather he forbedeth swich sweryng 
Than homycide or many a cursed thyng; 

I seye that, as by ordre, thus it stondeth; 

This knoweth, that his heestes understondeth. 
How that the scconde hceste of God is that. 
And forther over, I wol thee telle al plat, 1 " 1 
That vengeance shul nat parten from his lions 
That of his othes is to outrageous. 

“By Goddes precious herte,” and “By his 
nayles,” 

And "By the blood of Crist that is in Haylcs, 195 
Sevene is my chaunce, and thyn is cynk 1 "* and 
treyel" 

“By Goddes armes, if thou falsly pleve. 

This daggere shal thurghout thyn herte go!” 

184 flat. 

185 abbey in Gloucestershire having as a relic a 
vial of Christ’s blood. 

188 five. 
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This fruyt cometh of the bicchcd bones two, 
Forsweryng, ire, falsnesse, homycide. 

Now, for the love of Crist, that for us dyde, 

Lete youre othes, bothe gret and smale. 

5 But, sires, now wol I telle forth my tale. 

Thise riotoures thre of whiche I telle, 

Longe erst er prime rong of any belle, 

Were set hem in a taveme for to drynke, 

And as they sat, they herde a belle clynke 
lo Biforn a cors, was caricd to his grave. 

That oon of hem gan callen to his knave: 

“Go bet,” 1 '' 7 quod he, “and axe redily 
What cors is this that passeth heer forby; 

And looke that thou reporte his name weel.” 
>5 “Sire,” quod this boy, “it nedeth never-a- 
dcel; 

It was me toold er ye cam heer two houres. 

He was, pardee, an old felawe of youres; 

And sodeynly he was yslayn to-nyght, 188 
20 Fordronke, as he sat on his bench upright. 
Ther cam a privee thcef, men clepeth Decth, 
That in this contree al the peplo sleeth, 

And with his spere he smoot his herte atwo, 
And wente his wey withouten wordes mo. 

25 He hath a thousand slayn this pestilence. 

And, maister, er ye come in his presence. 

Me thynketh that it were necessarie 
For to he war of swich an adversarie. 

Beth redy for to meete hym everemoore; 

30 Thus taughte me my dame; I sey namoore.” 
“By seinte Marie!” seyde this taverner 
“The child seith sooth, for he hath slayn this 
yeer, 

Hennc over a mile, withinne a greet village, 
35 Bothe man and womman, child, and hyne, 1 ™ 
and page; 

I trowe his habitacioun he there. 

To been avysed greet wysdom it were, 

Er that he dide a man a dishonour.” 

40 “Ye, Goddes armes!” quod this riotour, 

“Is it swich peril with hym for to meete? 

I shal hym seke by wey and eek by strete, 

I make avow to Goddes digne bones! 
Herkneth, felawes, we thre been al ones; 

45 Lat ech of us holde up his hand til oother. 
And ech of 11s bicomen otheres brother, 

And we wol sleen this false traytour Deeth. 

He shal he slayn, he that so manye sleeth, 

By Goddes dignitee, er it be nyght!” 

50 Togidres han thise thre hir trouthes plight 

197 hurry. 188 last night. 1M laborer. 
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To lyve and dyen ech of hem for oother. 

As though he were his owene ylxire brother. 
And up they stirte, al dronken in this rage. 
And forth they goon towardes that village 
Of which the taverner hadde spoke bifom. 
And many a grisly ooth thanne ban they 
sworn. 

And Cristes blessed lxxlv al torente— 

Deeth shal be deed, if that they may h\m 
hente! 

Whan they ban goon nut fully half a mile. 
Right as they wokle ban troden over a stile, 
An oold man and a povre with hem mette. 
This olde man ful mckely hem grette, 

And sevde thus, "Now, lordes, God vow 
see !” 1 " 0 

The proudeste of thise riotoures three 
Answerde agayn, “What, carl , 1 ' 1 with sorv 
grace! 

Why artow al forwrapped save thy face? 

Why lyvcstow so longe in so greet age?” 

This olde man gan looke in Ins visage, 

And seyde thus, “For I no kan nat fvnde 
A man, though that I walked into Vnde, 
Neither in citee ne in no village. 

That wolde chaunge his yonthe for mvn age; 
And therfore moot I han mvn age stille. 

As longe tyme as it is Gnddes wille. 

Ne Deeth, alias! ne wol nat han my lyf. 

Thus walke 1 , lyk a restelees kaityf ,'" 2 
And on the ground, which is my moodres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late. 
And seye 'Leeve mooder, leet me in! 

Lo how I vanysshe, flessh, and blood, and 
skyn! 

Allas! whan shul my bones been at resle? 
Mooder, with yow wolde I chaunge my ehesle 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 

Ye, for an heyre clowt to wrappe in me!’ 

But yet to me she wol nat do that grace. 

For which ful pale and welked is my face. 

But, sires, to yow it is no curteisye 
To speken to an old man vileynye. 

But he trespassc in word, or dies in dede. 

In Hooly Writ ye may yourself wel rede: 
'Agayns 183 an oold man, hoor upon his heed, 
Ye sholde arise;’ wherfore I yeve yow reed, 
Ne dooth unto an oold man noon harm now, 
Namoore than that ye wolde men did to yow 


In age, if that ye so longe abyde. 

And Card lx* with yow, where ye go or ryde! 
1 moot go thider as 1 have to go.” 

"Nay, olde chcrl, bv God, thou shalt nat so,” 
5 Seyde this oother hasardour anon; 

“Thou purtest nat so lightly, by Seint John! 
Thou spak right now of thilke tiaytour Deeth, 
That in this eontree alio mire Ireendes sleeth. 
Have beer mv trouthe, as thou art his espye, 
lo Telle where be is, or thou shalt it abye, 1 "* 

Bv Cod, and bv the hooly saerement! 

For Mxithlv thou art non of his assent 
To sleen us yonge folk, thou false theefl” 
"Now, sires,” quod he, "il that ye be so leef 
■ 5 To fvnde Deeth, turne up this eroked wev. 

For in that grove I lafte hvm, bv mv fey, 
ruder a tree, and there he wole abyde; 

Noght for youre boost he wole him no thyng 
livde. 

-o Se \e that ook? Right there ye shal hym fvnde. 
God save yow, that boghte agayn mankynde, 
And yow amende!" Thus seyde this olde man; 
And everieh of thise riotoures ran 
Til he earn to that tree, and (her they foundc 
Of iloryns fyne of gold ycovned ruundo 
Wel ny an eighte husshels, as hem thoughte. 
No longer thanne after Deeth they soughte, 
lint ech of hem so glad was of that sighte. 

For that the floryns been so faiie and brighte. 
That doun they sette hem by this precious 
hoord. 

The worste of hem, he spak the firste word. 
“Bretheron,” (prod he, "taak kep what that I 
seye; 

3 s Mv wit is greet, though that I bourdc 10 ' 1 and 
pleye. 

This tresor hath Fortune unto us yivcn, 

In myrthe and jolifteo oure lyf to lyven, 

And lightly as it cornth, so wol we spendc. 

4 ° Ky! Goddes precious dignitee! who wende 
To-day that we sholde han so fair a grace? 

But myghte this gold be caried fro this place 
Hoorn to myn lions, or ellcs unto yourcs— 

For wel ye woot that al this gold is oures-- 
45 Thanne were wc in heigh felicitcc. 

But trewcly, by daye it may nat bee. 

Men wolde seyn that we were theves stronge, 
And for,oure owene tresor doon us honge. 

This tresor moste yearied be by nyghte 
50 As wisely und as slyly as it myghte. 
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Wherfore I rede that cut among us alle 
Be drawe, and lat se wher the cut wol falle; 
And he that hath the cut with herte blithe 
Shal renne to the town, and that ful swithe, 198 
And brynge us breed and wyn ful prively. 

And two of us shui kepen subtilly 
This tresor wel; and if lie wol nat tarie, 

Whan it is nyght, we wol this tresor carie. 

By oon assent, where as us thynketh best.” 

That oon of hem the cut broghte in his fest. 

And bad hem drawe, and looke where it wol 
falle; 

And it fil on the yongeste of hem alle. 

And forth toward the toun he wentc anon. 

And also soone as that he was gon. 

That oon of hem spak thus unto that oother: 
‘‘Thow knowest wel thou art my sworen 
brother; 

Thy profit wol I telle thee anon. 

Thou woost wel that otire felawe is agon. 

And hecre is gold, and that ful greet plentee, 

That shal departed been among us tbre. 

But nathelees, if I kan shape it so 
That it departed were among us two, 

Hadde I nat doon a Ireendes lorn to thee?” 

That oother answerdc, “I noot hou that may 
be. 

He woot wel that the gold is with 11s tweye; 

What shal we doon? What shal we to hym 
seye?” 

“Shal it be conscil?” seyed the firstc sbrewe, 
“And I shal tellen in a wordes fewe 
What we shal doon, and brynge it wel aboute.” 

“I graunte,” quod that oother, “out of doute, 
That, by my trouthe, I wol thee nat biwreye.” 
"Now,” quod the firstc, “thou woost wel we 
be tweye, 

And two of us shul stronger be than oon. 

Looke whan that he is set, that right anoon 
Arys as though thou woldcst with hym pleye, 

And I shal ryve hym thurgh the sydes tweye 
Whii that thou strogelest with hym as in game. 
And with thy daggere looke thou do the same; 
And thanne shal al this gold departed be. 

My deere freend, bitwixen me and thee. 

Thanne may wo bothe oure lustes all fulfille. 
And pleye at dees right at oure owene wille.” 
And thus acorded been thise shrewes tweye 
To sleen the thridde, as ye han herd me seye. 
This yongeste, which that wente to the toun, ;o 


Ful ofte in herte he rolleth up and doun 
The beautee of thise floryns newe and brighte. 
“O Lord!" quod he, “if so were that I myghte 
Have al this tresor to myself allone, 

5 Ther is no man that lyveth under the trone 
Of God that sholde lyve so murye as I!” 

And attc laste the feend, oure enemy, 

Putte in his thought that he sholde poyson 
beye, 

10 With which he myghte sleen his felawes tweye; 
For-why the feend foond hym in swich lyvynge 
That he hadde love him to sorwe brynge. 

For this was outrely his fulle entente. 

To sleen hem bothe, and nevere to repente. 

1 5 And forth he gooth, no lenger wolde he tarie. 
Into the toun, unto a pothecarie, 

And preyde hym that he hym wolde selle 
Som poyson, that he myghte his rattes quelle; 
And eck ther was a polcat in his hawe, 197 
20 That, as he seyde, his capouns hadde yslawe, 
And fayn he wolde wreke hvm, if he myghte, 
On vermyn that destroyed hym by nyghte. 
The pothecarie answerde, “And thou shalt 
have 

25 A thyng that, also God my soule save. 

In al this world ther is no creature. 

That eten or drunken hath of this confiture 
Noght but the montance 111 '* of a corn of whete. 
That he lie shal his lif anon forlcte; 

30 Ye, sterve 1119 he shal, and that in lasso while 
Than thou wolt goon a paas nat but a mile, 
This poysoun is so strong and violent.” 

This cursed man hath in his bond yhent 
This poysoun in a box, and sith he ran 
35 Into the nexte strete unto a man. 

And borwed hym large botcllcs thre; 

And in the two his poyson poured he; 

The thridde he kepte clone for his drynke. 

For al the nyght he shoop hym for to swynke 
4° In cariynge of the gold out of that place. 

And whan this riotour, with sory grace, 

Hadde filled with wyn his grete hotels thre. 
To his felawes agayn repaireth he. 

What nodeth it to sermone of it moore? 

45 For right as they hadde cast his deeth bifoore, 
Right so they han hym slavn, and that anon. 
And whan that this was doon, thus spak that 
oon: 

Now lat us sitte and drynke, and make us 
merie, 
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And afterward we wo! hfs body berie.” 

And with that word it happed hvm, par cas. 
To take the hotel ther the povson was, 

And drank, and yaf his fclawe dry like also. 
For which anon they storven LV0 Ixitlie two. 

But certes, I suppose that Avycen 
Wroot nevere in no canon, ne in no fen, 

Mo wonder signes of empoisonyng 

Than hadde thise wrecches two, er hir endvng. 

Thus ended been thise homycides two. 

And eek the false enipoysonere also. 

O cursed synne of alle cursednessel 
O traytours hoinycide, O wikkednessel 
O glotonyo, luxurie, and hasardrye! 

Thou blasphemour of Crist with vileynye 
And othes grete, of usage and of pridel 
Allas! mankynde, how may it bitide 
That to thy creatour, which that the wroghtc. 
And with his precious herte-blood thee boglito, 
Thou art so fals and so unkynde, alias? 

Now, goode men, Cod foryeve yow youre 
trespas. 

And ware yow fro the synne of avarice! 

Myn hooly pardoun may yow alle wariee,* 1 " 

So that he ofTre nobles or stcrlvnges, 

Or dies silver broches, spoones, rvnges. 
Boweth youre heed under this hooly build 
Cometh up, ye wyves, ollreth of youre wolld 
Youre names I entre beer in my rolle anon; 
Into the blissc of hevenc shtil ye gon. 

1 yow assoille, by myn heigh power, 

Yow that wol offre, as clone and eek as deer 
As ye were bom.—And lo, sires, thus I prcche. 
And Jhesu Crist, that is mire soules leche, 

So graunte yow his pardoun to receyve. 

For that is best; I wol yow nat deceyve. 

But, Sires, o word forgat I in my tale: 

I have relikes and pardoun in my male, 

As faire as any man in Engdond, 

Whiehe were me yeven by the popes hond. 

If any of yow wole, of devocion, 

Offren, and han myn absolution, 

Com foith anon, and knelcth hccre adoun. 
And mekely receyveth my pardoun; 

Or dies taketh pardoun as ye wende, 

A 1 newe and fressh at every miles ende. 

So that ye offren, alwey newe and newe, 
Nobles or pens, whiehe that be goode and 
trewe. 

It is an honour to everich that is heer 


201 cure. 
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That ye mowe have a sufRsant pardoneer 
T’assoille yow, in eontree ns ye rvde, 

For aventures whiehe that mav bitvde. 
Faraventure ther may fallen non or two 
5 Doun of his hors, and broke his nekko atwo. 
la Hike which a seuretee is it to yow idle 
That I am in youre fdaweshipe yfalle, 

That may assoille yow, hothe moore and lasse. 
Whan that the soule shal fro the body passe, 
i o I rede that oure Hoost heere shal bigynne, 

For he is moost envoluped in mine. 

Com forth, sire Hixist, and oflre fitst anon. 
And thou shalt kisse the relikes evervehon. 

Ye, for a grote! Unlxikele anon thy purs, 
i S “Nay, nay!” quod he, ''thanno have I Cristes 
ctirsl 

I.at lie,” quod he, “it sha! nat be, so theech! 3 " 3 
Thou woldest make me kisse thvn oldo breech, 
And swore it were a relyk of a scint,” 
io ....... 

This Pardoner answerde nat a word; 

So wrooth he was, no word ne wolde he seye. 
“Now,” quod oure Hoost, “I wol no longer 
pleye 

-5 With thee, ne with noon oother angry man.” 
But right anon the worthy Knyght bigan, 
Whan that he suugh that al the peple lough, 
“Nainoore of this, for it is right ynough! 

Sire Pardoner, be glad and myrie of chcere; 
to And ye, sire I loost, that been to me so deere, 
I prey yow that ye kisse the Pardoner. 

And Pardoner, I prey thee, drawe thee neer, 
And, as we diden, hit us laughe and pleye.” 
Anon they kiste, and ryden forth hir weye. 

HKEHE IS ENDED THE PAIUX1NE11S TALE. 


TOE POPULAR BALLADS* 

40 

In most anthologies the ballads are listed for 
convenience under the fifteenth century; actu¬ 
ally they go back several centuries before that, 
and we still have them with us. They stem from 
4; the people, who passed them dawn by word 
of mouth (the first extensive printed collection 
by Bishop Percy did not appear until 1765 ). 
Authorship is unknown. A compromise between 

2,13 so may I prosper! 

’ * The text of the ballads printed here in general 

follows that of F. J. Child, by permission of Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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two current theories of composition would sug- will begin to assert itself. And if the old ballads 

gest that capable individuals wrote the origi- seem too far removed, there are modern ver- 

nals and that the people in communal songfests sions of them, and brand-new modern ballads 

improvised changes and additions in the man- —of the cowboys, for example. There is no 

ncr of modern campers about the fre. better place to begin the study of literature. 

Besides the popular ballad, which is still to 
be found in primitive form in mountain re¬ 
cesses of America, there was the broadside, a LORD RANDAL 

sixteenth-century son g written by identified 

second-raters who seized the occasion of a "O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 

murder, fire, or political event to scratch off O where hae ye been, my handsome young 

verses to he sold on the street and sung to a man?” 

familiar tune. The name comes from the fact ”1 hae been to the wild wood; mother, make 
that the ballad teas printed on the full printers 5 lnv SOO n, 

sheet, generally with a crude woodcut illustra- For l’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 

Hon. Tin-Pan Alley still turns out w hat amounts down.” 

to broadsides about the burning of the “llin- 

denburg or the death of Lloyd Collins in a “Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my 
Kentucky cave. 1 o son ? 

With the Romantic Movement a third major Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome 
type of ballad—the literary—was developed. young man?” 

It is the work of competent artists who imitated "[ dined wi my true-love; mother, make my 
the popular form. It has the virtues of literacy ], ec l SOOI1> 

and art, but generally lacks the eartliiness and 1 5 For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
pungent primitiveness of the original. In ad- down.” 

dition, there are many mistypes of ballad, both 

popular and literary, dealing with domestic “What gat ye to your dinner. Lord Randal, 
crime, outlaws, the supernatural, history, and my son? 

so on. Humorous ballads are relativi ty rare. 20 What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome 
r The common ballad stanza has four lines, of young man?” 

which the second and fourth rhyme. There are. “I gat eels boiled in broo; mother, make mv 
four stresses in the first and third lines, three bed soon, 

in the others. However, especially in literary For I'm weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
ballads, much variation in stanza length and 25 down,” 
rhyme occurs. 

S Though the ballad is relatively primitive, it “What became of your bloodhounds, Lord 
has its own conventions. Some of these include. Randal, my son? 

the prominence of odd numbers; the use of What became of your bloodhounds, my hand- 
incremental repetition; the refrain; sudden 30 some young man?” 

transitions; upper-class background; yuestion- "O they swelld and they died; mother, make 
and-answer routines; brevity; stork epithets; my bed soon, 

and a number of small, but important, sym- For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
bolic details—for example, a rose and a brier down.” 

will grow from the graves of a couple who died 3 5 

for love, a sprig of birch in the hat will indicate “O I fear ye are poisond. Lord Randal, my 
a return from Paradise, and so on. son! 

'Since the ballads arc meant to be sung, they O I fear ye are poisond, my handsome young 
do not always read well to a beginner’s taste. man!” 

The ideal remedy is to take advantage of the 40 “O yes! I am poisond; mother, make my bed 
many recordings available in all good music soon, 

libraries. Better yet, let everyone join in on the For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie 
refrains, and the whole charm of the ballads down.” 

[ 66 ] 
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EDWARD 

1 . “Why dois your brand sac drap wi bluid, 

Edward, Edward. 

Why dois your brand sac drap wi bluid, 5 

And why sae sad gang yoe O?" 

“O 1 hae killed my hauke sac guid, 

Miiher, mithcr, 

O I hae killed my hauke sac guid. 

And I had nae mair hot hcc O.” m 

2 . “Your haukis bluid was nevir sac rcid, 

Edward, Edward. 

Your haukis bluid was ne\ ir sac rcid. 

My dcir son 1 tell thee O.” i 5 

“O I hae killed my rcid-roan stcid, 

Mithcr, mithcr, 

O 1 hae killed mv rcid-roan stcid, 

That erst was sac fair and frie O.” 

20 

>. “Your stcid was auld, and ye hae gat mair. 

Edward, Edward, 

Your stcid was auld, and ve hae gat mair, 
Sum other dule ye dne' ().” 

“() I hae killed my fadir dcir, »s 

Mithcr, mithcr, 

O 1 hae killed my fadir dcir, 

Alas, and wae is nice O!” 

4 . “And whatten penance wul yc dric for that, 30 

Edward, Edward, 

Ami whatten penance wul yc dric for that? 

My dcir son, now tell me O.” 

“He set my feit in yonder boat, 

Mithcr, mithcr, 35 

lie set my feit in yonder boat. 

And He fare ovir the sea 

5 . “And what wul yc doc wi your towirs and 

your ha, 4 ° 

Edward, Edward? 

And what svul yc doe wi your towirs and your 
ha. 

That were sae fair to see O?” 

“lie let thame stand till they doun fa, 45 

Mither, mithcr. 

He let thame stand tul they doun fa. 

For here nevir mair maun 1 bee O.” 

6. “And what wul ye leive to your bairns and 50 
1 Some other grief ye suffer. 
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your wife, 

Edward, Edward? 

And what wul ye leive to your bairns and 
your wife, 

Whan ye gang ovir the sea ()?” 

“The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 
Mither, mither. 

The warldis room, late them beg thrae life. 
For thame nevir mair wul 1 see <).“ 

7 . “And what wail ye leive to your nin mithcr 
dcir, 

Edward, Edwin d? 

And what wul ye leive to your aiu mithcr 
dcir? 

Mv dcir son. now tell me O.” 

“The curse of hell frae me sail ye heir, 
Mither, mither, 

The cm so of hell frae me sail ye heir, 

Sic counseils ye gave to me 


the twa corbies 

1 . As I was walking all alane, 

1 herd twa corbies making a mane;' 
The tune unto the t’ other say, 

"Where sail we gang and dine to-day?” 

2. “In beliint yon auld fail 2 dyke, 

I wot there lies a new slain knight; 
And naebody kens that lie lies there, 
lint his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

3 . “His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
llis lady's ta’en another mate. 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 

4 . “Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane,' 1 
And I'll pike out bis bonny blue con; 
Wi ae lock o his gowden hair 

We’ll tlieek* our nest when it grows bare. 

5 . “Mony a one for him makes mane, 
Hut nane sail ken where he is gane; 
Oer his white banes when they are bare, 
The wind sail blaw for everinair.” 

' two ravens (crows) complaining (talking). 

3 turf. 

3 neck-bone. 

4 thatch. 
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THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 

1 . There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them oer the sea. 

2 . They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane. 

Whan word came to the carline wife 1 
That her three sons were gane. 

3 . They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 

Whan woril came to the carlin wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 

4 . "I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fashes 2 in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 
In earthly flesh and blood.” 

5 . It fell about the Martinmass,' 1 

When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o the birk.‘ 

8. It neither grew in syke' 1 nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugh;' 1 

But at the gates o Paradise, 

That birk grew fair enough. 

7 . ‘‘Blow up the fire, my maidens. 

Bring water from the well; 

For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.'’ 


10 . The cock he hadna crawd but once, 

And clappd his wings at a’, 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
"Brother, we must awa. 

5 

11 . “The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 

The channerin 1 worm doth chide; 

Gin we l>e mist out o our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

10 

12 . ‘‘Fare ye weel, my mother dearl 

Fareweel to bam and byre!* 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire!” 

15 

BONNY BARBARA ALLAN 

It was in and about the Martinmas time, 

20 When the green leaves were a falling. 
That Sir John Graeme, in the West Country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 

He sent his men down through the town 
2; To the place where she was dwelling; 

“0 haste arid come to my master dear, 

Gin 1 ye be Barbara Allan.” 

O hooly, 2 hooly rose she up, 

30 To the place where he was lying. 

And when she drew the curtain by, 

“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 

“O it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick, 

3 5 And it’s a’ for Barbara Allan”; 

“O the better for me ye’s never be, 

Tho your heart’s blood were a spilling. 


8. And she has made to them a bed. 

She’s made it large and wide, 40 

And she’s taen her mantle her about. 

Sat down at the bed-side. 


9 . Up then crew the red, red cock, 45 

And up and crew the gray, 

Tho eldest to the youngest said, 

“ ’Tis time we were away.” 


1 old woman. 2 disturbances. 

’November II. ‘birch. 

“ trench. 6 furrow. 


“O dinna ye mind, young man,” said she, 
“When ye was in the tavern a drinking. 
That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan?” 

He turned his face unto the wall, 

And death was with him dealing; 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all. 

And be kind to Barbara Allan.” 

And slowly, slowly raise she up. 

And slowly, slowly left him, 

7 fretting. 8 cow-shed. 

1 If. 2 slowly. 
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And sighing said she coud not stay, 

Since death of life had reft him. 

She had not gane a mile but twa. 

When she heard the dead-hell ringing. 
And every jow 3 that the dead-bell geid, 

It cry’d, Woe to Barbara Allan! 

“O mother, mother, make mv bed! 

O make it saft and narrow! 

Since my love died for me today. 

I’ll die for him tomorrow.” 


CHEVY CHASE 

1 . God prosper long our noble king, 

our liffes and saftyes all! 

A woefull hunting once there did 
in Chevy Chase befall. 

2 . To drive the dcere with hound and home 

Erie Pearcy took the way: 

The child may rue that is unbome 
tlie hunting of tli.it day! 

3 . The stout Erie of Northumberland 

a vow to Cod did make 

His pleasure in the Scottisli woods 
three summers days to take, 

4 . The cheefest harts in Chevy C[h]ase 

to kill and beare away: 

These tydings to Erie Douglas came 
in Scotland, where he lay. 

5 . Who sent Erie Pearcy present word 

he would prevent his sport: 

The English erle, not fearing that, 
did to the woods resort, 

6 . With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might. 

Who knew ffull well in time of neede 
to ayme their shafts arright. 

7 . The gallant greyhound swiftly ran 

to chase the fallow deere; 

On Mundav they began to hunt, 
ere daylight did appeare. 

3 stroke. 


8 . And long before high noone they had 

a hundred fat buckos slaine; 

Then having dined, the drovyeis went 
to rouze the denro againe. 

5 

9 . The bowmen mustered on the hills, 

well able to endure; 

Theire backsids all with speeiall care 
that day were guarded sure, 
lo 

10 . The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

the nimble deere to take. 

That with their eryes the hills and dales 
an eccho shrill did make. 

1 5 

11 . Lord Pearev to the qucrry went 

to view the tender deeie; 

Quoth he, "Erie Douglas piomised once 
this day to meete me heere; 

20 

12 . “But if I thought he wold not come, 

noc longer wold I stay.” 

With that a brave younge gentlman 
thus to the erle did say: 

25 

13 . "Loc, yonder doth Erie Douglas come, 

hys men in armour bright, 

Full twenty hundred Scottish speres 
all marching in our sight. 

50 

I I. “All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
fast by the river Tweede:” 

“O ceazc your sportts!” Kile Pearcy said, 

“and take your bowes with speede. 

35 

15 . “And now with me, my countrymen, 
your courage forth advance! 

For there was never champion yett, 
in Scottland nor in Ffrancc, 

40 

18 . "That ever did on horsbacke come, 

[but], and if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
with him to break a spere.” 

45 

17 . Erie Douglas on his milke-white steede, 

most like a baron bold, 

Rode formost of his company, 
whose armor shone like gold. 

50 

18 . "Shew me,” sayd hee, “whose men you bee 

that hunt soe boldly heere, 
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That without my consent doe chase 
and kill my fallow deere.” 

19. The first man that did answer make 

was noble Pearcy hee, 

Who sayd, “Wee list not to declare 
nor shew whose men wee bee; 

20. “Yett wee will spend our deerest blood 

thy cheefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solempne outlie, 
and thus in rage did say: 

21. "Ere thus I will outbraved bee, 

one of us tow shall dye; 

I know thee well, an erle thou art; 

Lord Pearcy, soe am I. 

22. "But trust me, Pcarcyc, pittye it were, 

and great offence, to kill 

Then any of these our guiltlesse men, 
for they have done none ill. 

23. "Let thou and I the hattell tryr. 

and set our men aside:” 

"Accurst hee [he!]” Erie Pearcye sayd, 

“by whome it is denyed.” 

24. Then slept a gallant squire forth— 

Witherington was his name— 

Who said, "I wold not have it told 
To-Henery our king, for shame, 

25. "That ere my captaine fought on footc, 

and I stand looking on. 

You bee two Erles,” quoth Witherington, 

"and I a squier alone; 

26. “I’le doe the best that doe I may, 

while 1 have power to stand; 

While I have power to weeld my sword. 

Tie fight with hart and hand." 

27. Our English archers bent thier bowes; 

their harts were good and trew; 

Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 
full foure score Scotts the slew. 

28. To drive the deere with hound and home, 

Douglas bade on the bent; 

Two captaines moved with mickle might, 
their speres to shivers went. 


29. They closed full fast on everye side, 

noe slacknes there was found. 

But many a gallant gentleman 
lay gasping on the ground. 

5 

30. O Christ! it was great greeve to see 

how echo man chose his spere. 

And how the blood out of their brests 
did gush like water clearc. 
to 

31. At last these two stout cries did meet, 

like captaines of great might; 

Like lyons woode* they layd on lode; 
the made a cruell fight. 

15 

32. Tlie fought untill they both did sweat, 

with swords of tempered Steele, 

Till blood downe their chcekes like raine 
the trickling downe did feele. 

20 

33. “O yeeld thee, Pearcye!” Douglas sayd, 

“And in faith I will thee bringe 
Where thou shall high advanced bee 
by James our Scottish king. 

-5 

34. “Thy ransome I will freely give, 

and this report of thee, 

Thou art the most couragious knight 
[that ever I did see.]” 

30 

35. “Noe, Douglas!” quoth Erie Percy then. 

“thy prefer 1 doe scorne; 

I will not yeelde to any Scott 
that ever yett was borne!” 

35 

36. With that there came an arrow keene, 

out of an English bow. 

Which stroke Erie Douglas on the brest 
a deepe and deadlye blow. 

40 

37. Who never sayd more words than these; 

“Fight on, my merry men all! 

For why, my life is att [an] end, 
lord Pearcy sees my fall.” 

45 

38. Then leaving liffe, Erie Pearcy tooke 

the dead man by the hand; 

Who said, “Erie Dowglas, for thy life, 
wold I had lost my land! 

50 

1 mad, wild. 
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39. “O Christ! my verry hart doth bleed 

for sorrow for thv sake, 

For sure, a more redoubted knight 
mischance cold never take.” 

40. A knight amongst the Scotts there was 

which saw Erie Douglas dve. 

Who streight in hart did vow revenge 
upon the Lord Pearcve. 

11. Sir Hugh Mountgoinerve was he called. 

who, with a spere full bright. 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
ran feircly through the fight, 

42. And past the English archers all, 

without all dread or feare. 

And through Erie Pereyes body then 
he thrust his hatfull spere. 

43. With such a vehement force and might 

his body he did gore, 

The staff ran through the other side 
a large cloth-yard and more. 

44. Thus did both those nobles dve. 

whose courage none cold staine; 

An English archer then perceived 
the noble erle was slaine. 

45. He had [a] good bow in his hand, 

made of a trusty tiee; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
to the hard fiead haled lice. 

46. Against Sir Hugh Mountgomerye 

his shaft full right he sett, 

The grey-goose-winge that was there-on 
in bis harts bloode was wett. 

47. This fight from breake of day did last 

till setting of the sun, 

For when the rung the evening-bell 
the battele scarse was done. 

48. With stout Erie Percy there was slaine 

Sir John of Egerton, 

Sir Robert Harcliffe and Sir William, 

Sir James, that bold burron. 

49. And with Sir George and Sir James, 

both knights of good account, 


Good Sir Raphe Rebbye there was slaine, 
whose prowesse did surmount. 

50. For Witherington needs must I wavle 

S as one in doleful! dumpes, 

For when his leggs were smitten of, 
he fought upon his stumpes, 

51. And with Erie Dowglas there was slaine 

io Sir Hugh Mountgoinerve, 

And Sir Charles Mon ell, th.it from feelde 
one loote wold never (lee; 

52. Sir Roger Hover of Harelille tow, 

is lus sisters sonne was hoe. 

Sir David Lambwell, well esteemed, 
but saved he cold not bee. 

53. And the Lord Maxwell, in like case, 

2 u with Douglas he did dve, 

Of twenty hundred Scottish speeres, 
scarce fifty-five did five. 

51. Of fifteen bundled Englishmen 
;; went home but fiftv-three, 

The rest in Chevy Chase weie slaine, 
under the greenwoode tree. 

55. Next day did many widdowes come 

30 their husbands to bewayle; 

They washt their wounds in brinish tearos, 
but all wold not prevayle. 

56. Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple blood, 

33 the bore with them away, 

They kist them dead a thousand times 
ere the were eladd in clay. 

57. The newes was brought to Eddenlmrrow, 

40 where Scottlands king did rayne. 

That brave Eric Douglas soddainlye 
was with an arrow slaine. 

58. "O heavy newes!” King James can say; 

4 ; “Scoltland may wittenosse bee 

I have not any captaine more 
of such account as hee.” 

59. Like tydings to King Hcnery came, 

50 within as short a space. 

That Pearcy of Northumberland 
was slaine in Chevy Chase. 
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80. "Now God be with him!” said our king, 

“sith it will noe better bee; 

I trust I have within my realme 
five hundred as good as hen. 

81. “Yett shall not Scotts nor Scottland say 

but I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
for brave Erie Percyes sake.” 

62. This vow the king did well performe 

after on Humble-downe; 

In one day fifty knights were slayne, 
with lords of great renowne. 

63. And of the rest, of small account, 

did many hundreds dye: 

Thus endeth the hunting in Chevy Chase, 
made by the Erie Pearcye. 

84. God save our king, and blesse this land 
with plentye, joy, and peace. 

And grant heneforth that foule debate 
twixt noble men may teazel 

TAM LIN 

1. O I forbid you, maidens a’, 

That wear govvd on your hair, 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 

For young Tam Lin is there 

2. There’s nane that gaes by Carterhaugh 

But they leave him a wad, 1 
Either their rings, or green mantles, 

Or else their maidenhead. 

3. Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little aboon 2 her knee, 

And she has broded her yellow hair 
A little aboon her bree, 3 
And she’s awa to Carterhaugh, 

As fast as she can hie. 

4. When she came to Carterhaugh 

Tam Lin was at the well, 

And there she fand his steed standing, 
But away was himsel. 

5. She had na pu’d a double rose, 

A rose but only twa, 

1 token. * above. 


Till up then started young Tam Lin, 
Says, “Lady, thou’s pu nae mae.‘ 

6. "Why pu’s thou the rose, Janet, 

5 And why breaks thou the wand? 

Or why comes thou to Carterhaugh 
Withoutten my command? 

7. “Carterhaugh, it is my ain, 

Jo My daddie gave it me; 

I’ll come and gang by Carterhaugh, 
And ask nae leave at thee.” 


15 8. Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little aboon her knee, 

And she has snooded her yellow hair 
A little aboon her bree, 

And she is to her father’s ha, 

20 As fast as she can hie. 

9. Four and twenty ladies fair 

Were playing at the ba. 

And out then cam the fair Janet, 

2; Ance the flower amang them a’. 

10. Four and twenty ladies fair 

Were playing at the chess, 

And out then cam the fair Janet, 

30 As green as onie glass. ■ 

11. Out then spak an mild grey knight. 

Lay oer the castle wa, 

And says, “Alas, fair Janet, for thee 
35 But we’ll be blamed a'. 

12. “Haiid your tongue, ye atild fac’d knight, 

Some ill death may ye die! 

Father my bairn on whom I will, 

40 I’ll father nane on thee.” 

13. Out then spak her father dear. 

And he spak meek and mild; 

“And ever alas, sweet Janet,” he says, 

45 "I think thou gaes wi child.” 

14. “If that I gae wi child, father, 

Mysel maun bear the blame; 

There’s neer a laird about your ha 
50 Shall get the bairn’s name. 

4 thou shalt pull no more. 
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15. “If my love were an earthly knight, 

As he’s an elfin grey, 

I wad na gie my ain true-love 
For nae lord that ye hae. 

16. "Tile steed that my true-love rides on 

Is lighter than the wind; 

Wi siller 5 he is shod before, 

Wi burning gowd" behind.” 

17. Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little aboon her knee, 

And she has snoodcd her yellow hair 
A little aboon her bree. 

And she’s awa to Carterhaugh, 

As fast as she can hie. 

18. When she cam to Carterhaugh, 

Tam Lin was at the well. 

And there she fand his stood standing. 

But away was himsel. 

19. She had na pil’d a double rose. 

A rose but only twa. 

Till up then started young Tam Lin, 

Says, “Lady thou pti’s nae mae. 

20. “Why pu’s thou the rose, Janet, 

Amang the groves sae green, 

And a’ to kill the. bonie babe 
That we gat us between?” 

21. “O tell me, tell me, Tam Lin,” she says 

“For’s sake that died on tree, 

If eer ye was in holy chapel, 

Or Christendom 7 did see?’’ 


Ay at the end of seven years 
We pay U tiend” to hell; 

I am sae fair and fu o flesh. 

I’m feard it be mysel. 

5 

25. "But the night is Halloween, lady. 

The morn is Hallowdav; 

Then win me, win me, an ye will. 

For weel I wat ye may. 

10 

26. “Just at the mirk and midnight hour 

The fairy folk will ride, 

And they that wad their true love win. 

At Miles Cross they maun hide.” 

1 5 

27. “But how shall I thee ken, Tam Lin, 

Or how my true-love know, 

Aiming sae mony unco 1 " knights 
I'he like I never saw?’’ 

20 

28. “O first let pass the black, lady, 

And syne let pass the blown, 

But quickly inn to the milk-white steed, 
l’u ye his rider down. 

25 

29. “For I’ll ride on the milk-white steed, 

And ay nearest the town; 

Because I was an earthly knight 
They gie me that renown. 

?o 

60. “My right band will be glovd, lady, 

My left hand will be bare, 

Cockt up shall my bonnet be, 

And kaimd down shall my hair, 

35 And thae's the takens I gie thee, 

Nae doubt I will be there. 


22 . “Roxbrugh he was my grandfather, 
Took me with him to bide, 

And ance it fell upon a day 
That wac did me betide. 

26. “And ance it fell upon a day, 

A cauld day and a Snell,’* 

When we were frae the hunting come, 
That frae my horse I fell; 

The Queen o Fairies she caught me, 
In yon green hill to dwell. 

24. “And pleasant is the fairy land, 

But, an eerie tale to tell, 

5 sib er. 6 gold. 7 christening. ’ bitter. 


61. "They’ll turn mo in your arms, lady, 

Into an esk 11 and adder; 

40 lint hold me fast, and fear me not, 

1 am your bairn’s father. 

62. “They’ll turn me to a bear sae grim, 

And then a lion Hold; 

45 But hold me fast, and fear me not, 

As ye shall love your child. 

35. "Again they’ll turn me in your arms 
To a red bet gaud 12 of airn; 

50 - 

* tithe. 

>' lizard. 
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But hold me fast, and fear me not, 

I’ll do to you nae harm, * 

34. “And last they 11 turn me in your arms 

Into the burning gleed ; 1,1 

Then throw me into well water, 

0 throw me in wi speed. 

35. “And then I’ll he your ain true-love. 

I’ll turn a naked knight; 

Then cover mo wi your green mantle, 

And cover me out o sight.” 

36. Gloomy, gloomy was the night, 

And eerie was the way, 

As fair Jenny in her green mantle 
To Miles Cross she did gae. 

37. About the middle o the night 

She heard the bridles ring; 

This lady was as glad at that 
As any earthly thing. 

38. First she let the hlack pass by, 

And syne she let the brown, 

But quickly she ran to the milk-white steed. 
And pu'd the rider down. 

39. Sae weel she minded wliae he did sav. 

And young Tam Lin did win; 

Syne coverd him wi her green mantle, 

As blythe ’s a bird in spring. 

40. Out then spak the Queen o Fairies, 

Out of a hush o broom; 

“Them that has gotten young Tam Liu 
Has gotten a stately groom.” 

41. Out then spak the Queen o Fairies, 

And an angry woman was she: 

“Shame betide her ill-far’d face, 

And an ill death may she die. 

For she’s taen awa the boniest knight 
In a’ my companie. 

42. "But had I kend, Tam Lin,” she says, 

“What now this night I see, 

I wad hao taen out thy twa grey een. 

And put in twa een o tree.” 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALL1N-A-DALE 

Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 

All you that loves mirth for to hear, 

5 And I will you tell of a bold outlaw. 

That lived in Nottinghamshire. 

( Tioice.) 

As Robin Hood in the forrest stood. 

All under the green-wood tree, 

10 There he was ware of a brave young man, 
As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was cloathed in scarlet red, 
In scarlet fine and gay, 

15 And he did frisk it over the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay. 

As Robin Hood next morning stood. 

Amongst the leaves so gay, 

20 There did he espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The scarlet he wore the day before. 

It was clean cast away; 

23 And every step he feteht a sigh, 

“Alack and a well a day!” 

Then stepped forth brave Little John, 

And Nick the miller’s son, 

30 Which made the young man bend his bow. 
When as he see them come. 

“Stand off, stand off,” the young man said 
“What is your will with me?” 

3; "You must come before our master straight, 
Under yon greenwood tree.” 

And when he came bold Robin before, 

Robin asked him courteously, 

40 “O hast thou any money to spare 
For my merry men and me?” 

“I have no money,” the young man said, 

“But five shillings and a ring; 

45 And that I have kept this seven long years, 
To have it at my wedding. 

“Yesterday I should have married a maid. 

But now she is from me tane, 

30 And chosen to be an old knight’s delight, 
Whereby my poor heart is slain.” 


13 coal. 
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“What is thy name?” then saitl Robin Hood. 

"Come tell me, without any fail." 

"By the faith of my body,” then s..id the young 
man, 

“My name it is Allin-a-D.de.” 3 

“What wilt thou give me," said Robin Hood. 

“In ready gold or fee. 

To help thee to thy true-low again. 

And deliver her unto thee?" m 

“I have no money,” then quoth the voting man, 
"No ready gold nor fee. 

But I will swear upon a book 

Thy true servant for to be.” l 3 

“How many miles is it to thy true-love? 

Come tell me without anv guile.” 

“By the faith of my body,” then said the voting 

man, zn 

“It is but five little mile.” 

Then Robin he hasted over the plain. 

He did neither stint nor hit. 

Until he came unto the church ;s 

Where Allin should keep Ins wedding. 

"What dost thou do here?” the bishop hr said, 

T prethee now tell to me.” 

"I am a bold harper,” quoth Robin Hood, 30 
"And the best in the north eoiuitrev." 

“O welcome, O welcome,” the bishop he said, 
“That music best pleaseth me." 

"You shall have no music,” quoth Robin II001I, 33 
“Till the bride and the bridegroom I see ” 

With that came in a wealthy knight. 

Which was both grave and old. 

And after him a finikin lass, 40 

Did shine like glistering gold. 

"This is no fit match,” quoth bold Robin Hood, 
“That you do seem to make here; 

For since we are come into the church, 43 

The bride she shall choose her own dr.11.” 

Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth. 
And blew blasts two or three; 

When four and twenty bowmen bold 50 

Came leaping over the lea. 


And when they came into the elnirehyaul. 
Marching all on a row. 

The first man was Allin-a-Dale, 

To give bold Robin his bow. 

“'I bis is thv true-love,” Robin he said, 

"Voting Allin, as 1 hear sa\, 

And sou shall be married at this same time. 
Before we depart awav.” 

"That shall not be,” the bishop he said, 

"For thy word shall not stand; 

Thev shall be three times askt 111 the chinch. 
As the law is ol our land,” 

Robin Hood pulld off the bishop’s coal. 

And put it upon Little John, 

"Rv the faith ol my body,” then Robin said, 
"This eloath doth make thee a man.” 

When Little John went into the quire, 

The people began for to laugh; 

He askt them seven times in tin' chinch, 

Lest three times should not bo enough, 

"Who gives me this maid?" then said Little 
John; 

Quoth Robin, “That do I, 

And he that doth take her from Allin-a-Dale 
Full dearly he shall her buy.” 

And thus having ended this merry wedding, 
The bride lookt as fresh as a queen, 

And so they returned to the irieiiy greenwood. 
Amongst the leaves so green. 

GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 

Tt fell about the Martinmas time, 

And a gay time it was then. 

When our goodwife got puddings to make, 
And she’s boild them in the pan. 

The wind sac cauld blew south and north. 
And blew into the floor; 

Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 

“Cae out and bar the door.” 

“My hand is in my hussyfskap, 

Goodman, as ye may see; 
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An it shoud nae be barrd this hundred year, 
It’s no be band for me." 

They made a paction tween them twa, 

They made it firm and sure. 

That the first word wliueer shoud speak, 
Shoud rise and bar the door. 

Then by there came two gentlemen. 

At twelve o’clock at night. 

And they could neither see house nor hall, 
Nor coal nor candlelight, 

“Now whether is this a rich man’s house, 
Or whether is it a pair?’’ 

But necr a word wad one o’ them speak, 

For barring of the door. 

And first they ate the white puddings. 
And then they ate the black; 

Tho muckle thought the good wife to hersel, 
Yet near a word she spake. 


Then said the one unto the other, 
"Here, man, tak ye my knife; 

Do ye tak aff the auld man's beard. 
And I’ll kiss the goodwife.” 

S 

“But there’s nae water in the house, 
And what shall we do than?” 

"What ails ye at the pudding-bnx), 
That boils into the pan?” 

JO 

O up then started our goodman. 

An angry man was he; 

"Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 
And scad me wi pudding-bree?” 

15 

Then up and started our goodwife, 
Gied three skips on the floor: 

“Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost 
word; 

20 Get up and bur the door.” 



THE RENAISSANCE 


BROADSIDE BALLADS' 


T1IF. KING'S HUNT IS UP 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

And it is well nigh day: 

And Harry our king is gone hunting. 
To bring his deer to buy. 

The east is bright with morning light. 
And darkness it is fled; 

And the merry hom wakes up the mom 
To leave his idle bed. 

Behold the skies with golden dyes 
Are glowing all around; 

The grass is green, and so are the treen. 
All laughing with the sound. 

1 See introduction to the ballad, I, 65. 


The horses snort to be at the sport. 
The dogs are running free; 

The woods rejoice at the merry noise 
Of hey tantara tee reel 
5 

The sun is glad to see ns clad 
All in our lusty green, 

And smiles in the sky as he riseth high 
To see and to be seen. 

10 

Awake all men, 1 say again, 

Be merry as you may; 

For Harry our king is gone hunting 
15 To bring his deer to bay, 

[Gray of Beading] 
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THE VALOROUS ACTS PERFORMED 
AT GAUNT 1 BY THE BRAVE BONNY 
LASS, MARY AMBREE , WHO IN 
REVENGE OF HER LOVER’S DEATH, 
DID PLAY HER PART 
MOST GALLANTLY 

When Captain Courageous, whom death 
could not daunt. 

Had roundly besieged the city of Caunt. 

And manly they marched by two and by three, 
And foremost in battle was Mary Ambrce. 

Thus being enforced to fight with her foes. 

On each side most fiercely they seemed to 
close; 

Each one sought for honor in every degree, 
But none so much won it as Mary Ambrce. 

When brave Sergeant Major was slain in the 
fight. 

Who was her own true love, her jov and de¬ 
light, 

She swore unrevenged his blood should not be* 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambrce? 

She clothed herself from the top to the toe 
With buff of the bravest and seemly to show; 
A fair shirt of mail over that striped she; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambrce? 

A helmet of proof she put on her head, 

A strong armed sword she girt on her side, 

A fair goodly gauntlet on her hand wore she; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambrce? 

Then took she her sword and her target in 
hand, 

And called all those that would be of her 
band,— 

To wait on her person there came thousands 
three; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambrce? 

Before you shall perish, the worst of you all, . 
Or come to any danger of enemy’s thrall, 

This hand and this life of mine shall set you 
free; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 


The drums and the trumpets did sound out 
alarm, 

And many a hundred did lose leg and unit. 
And many a thousand she brought on their 
5 knee; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambrce? 

The sky then she filled with smoke of her 
shot, 

JO And her enemies' bodies with bullets so hot. 
For one of her own men, a score killed she; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

And then her false gunner did spoil her intent, 
) S Her powder and Indicts away he had spent, 
And then with her weapon she slashed them in 
three; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

20 Then took she her castle whole she did abide, 
Her enemies besieged her on every side; 

To treat down her castle walls they did agree, 
And all for to overcome Mary Ambree. 

2 S Then took she her sword and her target in 
hand. 

And on her castle walls stoutly did stand, 

So daring the captains to match any three; 

Oh, what a brave captain was Mary Ambree! 

V-> 

At her then they smiled, not thinking in heart 
That she could have performed so valorous a 
part; 

The one said to the other, we shortly shall sec 
51 This gallant brave captain before us to flee. 

Why, what do you think nr take me to be? 
Onto these brave soldiers so valiant spoke she. 
A knight, sir, of England, and captain, quoth 
they, 

Whom shortly we mean to take prisoner away. 

No captain of England behold in your sight, 
Two breasts in my bosom, and therefore no 
knight; 

No knight, sir, of England, nor captain, quoth 
she, 

But even a poor bonny lass, Mary Ambree. 

But art thou a woman as thou dost declare. 
That hath made us thus spend our armor in 
war? 


1 Chent. 
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The like in our lives we never did see, And to the stage-house did remove, 

And therefore we’ll honor brave Mary Ambree. As round as tailor’s clew; 

And burnt down both beam and snag, 

The Prince of great Parma heard of her re- And did not spare the silken flag.—Oh sor- 


nown, 

Who long had advanced for England’s fair 
crown; 

In token he sent a glove and a ring, 

And said she should be his bride at his wed¬ 
ding. 

Why, what do you think or take me to be? 
Though he be a prince of great dignity, 

It shall never be said in England so free 
That a stranger did marry with Mary Ambree. 

Then unto fair England she back did return, 
Still holding the foes of brave England in 
scorn; 

In valor no man was ever like she; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

In this woman’s praises I’ll here end my song. 
Whose heart was approved in valor most 
strong; 

Let all sorts of people, whatever they be. 
Sing forth the brave valors of Mary Ambree. 

A SONNET UPON THE PITIFUL 
BURNING OF THE GLOBE 
PLAYHOUSE IN LONDON 

Now sit thee down, Melpomene , 1 
Wrapped in a sea-eoal robe, 

And tell the doleful tragedy 
That late was played at Globe; 

For no man that can sing and say 
Was scared on St. Peter’s Day. 

Oh sorrow, pitiful sorrow, and yet all this is 
true. 

All you that please to understand, 

Come listen to my story, 

To see Death with his raking brand 
'Mongst such an auditory; 

Regarding neither Cardinal’s might. 

Nor yet the nigged face of Henry the eight, 
—Oh sorrow, &c. 

This fearful fire began above, 

A wonder strange and true, 


5 row, &c. 

Out run the knights, out run the lords. 

And there was great ado; 

Some lost their hats and some their swords, 
to Then out nin Burbage too; 

The reprobates, though drunk on Monday, 
Prayed for the fool and Henry Condye. 2 —Oh 
sorrow, &c. 

15 The periwigs and drum-heads fry, 

Like to a butter firkin; 

A woeful burning did betide 
To many a good buff jerkin. 

Then with swollen eyes, like drunken Flem- 
20 irigs. 

Distressed stood old stuttering Hemings.—Oh 
sorrow, &c. 

No shower his rain did there down force, 

25 In all that sunshine weather. 

To save that great renowned house. 

Nor thou, O ale-house, neither. 

Had it begun below, sans doutc, 

Their wives for fear . . . —Oh sorrow, &c. 

30 

He warned, you stage strutters all, 

Lest you again be catchcd, 

Ami such a burning do befall 

As to them whose house was thatched; 

35 Forbear your whoring, breeding biles, 

And lay up that expense for tiles.—Oh sorrow, 
&c. 

Go draw you a petition, 

40 And do you not abhor it, 

And get, with low submission, 

A license to beg for it 

In churches, sans churchwardens’ checks, 

In Surrey and in Middlesex. 

45 Oh sorrow, pitiful sorrow, and yet all this is 
true. 

EDMUND SPENSER 

Spenser ( 1552 - 1599 ) is the first great figure in 
■*° English poetry after Chaucer. Known as a 


‘muse of tragedy. 


2 Condell. 
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poet’s poet because of Im technical versatility/ 
and originality, he is a difficult author for a be¬ 
ginner to follow, partly because his outstanding 
work. The Faerie Queene. is remote historically 
and clouded with triple allegory: nevcrthclcw 
his narrative and descriptive skill ran be ap¬ 
preciated in even a brief selection. A Cam¬ 
bridge man, Spenser held various secretary 
ships, was a friend of the scholar Gabriel 
Harvey, lived for a time in Ireland, hoped for 
high position. He never quite realized his am¬ 
bition although he teas granted a modest pen¬ 
sion. His important titles include The Shep- 
heardes (Shepherd’s) Calendar in the classic 
pastoral tradition—a work which gave impitus 
to English lyric poetry, tun marriage poems. 
Epithalannon and Prothalamion; and the Amo- 
retti, a sonnet sequence based on his love for 
Elizabeth Boyle, whom hr married. 

The Faerie Queene, originally planned to 
include twelve books, is made up of sir anil 
part of a seventh. Each book has a hero, who 
represents a virtue, and who is assigned In/ 
Gloriana, the Faerie Queene. to aid someone in 
distress. The hero and unifying force of the 
whole work is Prince Arthur, who plaits prom¬ 
inent rescue roles in Books I and II. The poem 
contains a general moral allegory, a religion i 
allegory (Protestantism vs. Catholicism and 
non-Christian elements), and a political alle¬ 
gory involving people and issues of the day 
Thus any one character may represent i irtue 
and Protestantism and Queen Elizabeth, an¬ 
other evil, Catholicism, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots; many intended identities are not dear 
today, and scholars disagree over the minor 
characters. As a matter of fact, a beginning 
student can read the poem simply as an ad¬ 
venture story, old style, and forget the allegory. 
Spenser tells us that the poem was "to fashion 
a gentleman . . . in vertuous and gentle disci¬ 
pline"; it is also an extravagant compliment to 
Elizabeth. 

Our selection, given chiefly to show a sample 
of Elizabethan narrative verse, includes only 
one canto of Book I. The remaining cantos tell 
of the separation of Una and the Red Cross 
Knight, their independent adventures with 
knights, wizards, lions, forest folk, and the like; 
the plotting of Archimago and Duessa, with 
the final discomfiture of the latter; the reunion 
of the principals, the restoration of the Knight's 

l 


spirit after a fatal slip, and the glorious ron- 
quest of the dragon. Though purposely brief, 
this selection will serve to show the student 
Spensers deliberately archaic language, his 
descriptive ability, his stanza form and organ¬ 
ization. If In■ cares to go on. the bibliography 
(/, 304) will help him on Ids way. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 

Contayning the Ecgend of the Knight 
of the Red Crosse, or of llolincsse 

1 

Lo! I, (lie man whose Muse whylome did 
maske, 

As time her taught, in lowly Shephards weeds,' 
Am now enforst, a farre oilfiller taske, 

5 For trumpets Sterne to chaungo mine Oaten 
reeds, 

And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 
Me, all too meane, the saeied Muse areeds" 
to To blazon bro.ide emongst her learned timing: 
Ficieo warres and faithful loves shall moralize 
my song. 


15 llelpe then, <) holy virgin! ohielc of nyne, s 
Thy weaker Novice to perfoime thy will, 

Lay forth out of thine everlasting scryne 4 
The antique miles, which there lye hidden still, 
Of Faerie knights, and fayresl Tanaquill,'’ 

-o Whom that most noble Briton Prince* so long 
Sought through the world, and suffered so 
much ill, 

That I must me his undeserved wrong: 

(), helpe thou my weake wit, and sharpen my 
-5 dull tong! 


And thou, most dreaded impe of highest 
Jove, 

Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart; 

Lay now thy deadly Heben 7 bowe apart, 

And with thy mother mylde come to mine 
3 5 ayde; 

1 ref. to Shepherd’s Calendar. 2 designates. 

8 Clio, one of the nine muses. 4 desk. 

3 ref. to Elizabeth. 8 Arthur. 7 ebony. 
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Come, both; and with you bring triumphant 
Mart , 8 

In loves and gentle jollities arraid. 

After his murdrous spoyles and bloudie rage 
allayd. 5 

4 

And with them eke, O Coddesse 0 heavenly 
bright! 

Mirrour of grace and Majestic divine, 10 

Creat Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose light 
Like Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth 
shine, 

Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 

And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too 1 5 
vile, 

To thinke of that true glorious type of thine. 

The argument of mine afflicted stile: 

The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest 
dread, a-while! 20 

CANTO I 

The Patwne of true Holiness/; 

Foule Errtmr doth defeate: 

Ilypocrisie, him to entrappe. 

Doth to his home entreate. ’ 

1 

A gentle Knight was pricking 10 on the 
plaine, 

Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 3° 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did re- 
maine. 

The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield. 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 35 
As much disdayning to the eurbe to yield: 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters 
fitt. 


And on his brest a Hoodie Crosse he bore. 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he 
wore, 45 

And dead, as living, ever him ador’d: 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope which in his helpe he had. 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 

But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad; 5° 


* Mars. * Elizabeth. 10 spurring. 
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Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad . 11 

3 

Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

That greatest Gloriana" to him gave, 

(That greatest Glorious Queene of Faery lond) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to 
have, 

Which of all earthly things he most did crave: 
And ever as he rode his hart did eame 13 
To prove his puissance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to leanie. 
Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and steame. 

4 

A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly Asse more white then snow, 

Yet she much whiter; but the same did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low; 

And over all a blacke stole shee did throw: 

As one that inly moumd, so was she sad, 

And heavio sate upon her palfrey slow; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 
And by her, in a line, a milkewhite lambe she 
lad, 

5 

So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore; 

And by descent from Royall lynage came 
Of ancient Kinges and Queenes, that had of 
yore 

Their scepters stretcht from East to Westeme 
shore, 

And all the world in their subjection held; 
Till that infernall feend with foule uprore 
Forewasted all their land, and them expeld; 
Whom to avenge she had this Knight from far 
compeld. 

6 

Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 
That lasie seemd, in being ever last. 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past. 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 
And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did poure into his Lemans lap 14 so fast 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain; 


"feared. "Elizabeth. "yearn. 

14 lover's lap; here, the earth. 
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And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves 
were fain. 


Enforst to seeke some covert high at hand. S 
A shadie grove not farr away they spide. 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand. 
Whose loftie trees, ydad with sommers pride. 

Did speed so broad, that heavens light did 
hide, jo 

Not perceable with power of anv starr: 

And all within were pathes and alleies wide. 
With footing wome, and leading inward farr. 
Faire harbour that them seems, so in they 
entred ar. 15 

8 

And foorth they passe, with pleasure for¬ 
ward led. 

Joying to hearc the hirdcs sweete harmonv, 20 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempest 
drcd, 

Seemd in their song to scornc the cmell sk\'. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and hy, 2 5 

The sayling Pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 
The vine-propp Elme; the Poplar never drv; 
The builder Oake, sole king of forrests all; 

The Aspine good for states; the Cvpres.se fti- 
nerall; 30 

9 

The Laurell, meed of mightic Conquerours 
And Poets sage; the Firre that weepeth still: 

The Willow, wome of forlorne Paramours, 35 
The Eugh, obedient to the benders will; 

The Birch for shaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 
The Mirrhe sweete-blceding in the bitter 
wound; 

The warlike Beech; the Ash for nothing ill, 40 
The fruitfull Olive; and the Platane round, 

The carver Holme; the Maple seeldoin in¬ 
ward sound. 


Led with delight, they thus beguile the way. 
Untill the blustring storme is overblowne; 

When, weening to rcturne whence they did 
stray, 

They cannot finde that path, which first was so 
showne, 

But wander too and fro in waies unknowne, 

[81 


Furthest from end then, when they ncercst 
weene,, 

That makes them doubt their wits lie not their 
owne; 

So many pathes, so many turnings scene. 

That which of them to take in diverse doubt 
they been. 

11 

At last resolving forward still to fare. 

Till that some end they finde, or in or out. 
That path they take that beaten seemd most 
bare, 

And like to lead the labyrinth alxiut; 

Which when bv tract they bunted had through¬ 
out, 

At length it brought them to a hollowo cave 
Amid the thickest woods. The Champion stout 
Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave, 
And to the Dwarfo a while his needlesso spere 
he gave. 

12 

“Be well aware," quoth then that Ladic 
inilde, 

“Least suddaine mischiefe ye too rash provoke; 
The danger hid, the place unknowne und 
wilde, 

Brcedes dreadful! doubts. Oil fire is without 
smoke, 

And pcrill without show: therefore your stroke, 
Sir Knight, with-hold, till further tryall made,” 
"Ah Ladie,” (sayd he) “shame were to re¬ 
voke 

The forward footing for an hidden shade; 
Vertue gives her selfe light through darknesse 
for to wade.” 

13 

“Yea but" (quoth she) "the perill of this 
place 

1 better wot then you; though nowe too late 
To wish you baeke rcturne with foulc dis¬ 
grace, 

Yet wisedome warnes, whilst foot is in the 
gate, 

To stay the steppe, ere forced to retrate. 

This is the wandring wood, this Errours den, 
A monster vile, whom Cod and man does hate: 
Therefore I read 11 beware." "Fly, fly!” (quoth 
then 

r ’ advise. 
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The fearfull Dwarfe) "this is no place for 
living men.” 

14 

But, full of fire and greedy hardiment, 5 
The youthfull Knight could not for ought he 
staidc; 

But forth unto the darksom hole he went, 

And looked in: his glistring armoor made 
A litle glooming light, much like a shade; 10 
By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 

Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th’other halfe did womans shape retaine. 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile 
disdaine. 15 

15 

And, as she lay upon the durtie ground. 

Tier huge long taile her den all overspred, 

Yet was in knots and many boughtes 1 ' 1 up- 20 
wound, 

Pointed with mortall sting. Of her there bred 
A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poisnous dugs; each one 
Of sundric shapes, yet all ill-favored: 25 

Soone as that uncouth light upon them shone. 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all 
were gone. 


16 


3 ° 


Their dam upstart out of her den effraide, 
And rushed forth, hurling her hideous taile 
About her cursed head; whose folds displaid 
Were stretcht now forth at length without en- 
traile . 17 35 

She lookt about, and seeing one in mayle, 

Armed to point, sought backe to turne againe; 

For light she hated as the deadly bale, 

Ay wont in desert darknes to remaine, 

Where plain none might see her, nor she see 40 
any plaine. 

17 

Which when the valiant Elfe ' 8 perceiv'd, he 
lept 45 

As Lyon fierce upon the flying prav. 

And with his trenehand blade her boldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to stay: 
Therewith enrag'd she loudly gan to bray, 

--— 50 


And turning fierce her speckled taile advaunst, 
Threatning her angrie sting, him to dismay; 
Who, nought aghast, his mightie hand en- 
haimst : 10 

The stroke down from her head unto her 
shoulder glaunst. 

18 

Much daunted with that dint her sence was 
dazd; 

Yet kindling rage her selfe she gathered round. 
And all attonee her beastly bodie raizd 
With doubled forces high above the ground: 
Tho, wrapping up her wrethed sterile arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound, 

That hand or foot to stirr he strove in vaine. 
Cod helpc the man so wrapt in Errours end- 
lesse traine! 

19 

His Lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 
Cride out, “Now, now, Sir knight, shew what 
ye bee: 

Add faith unto your force, and be not faint; 
Strangle her, els she sure will strangle thee.” 
That when lie heard, in great perplexitie, 

Ilis gall did grate for griefe and high disdaine; 
And, knitting all his force, got one hand free. 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great 
paine, 

That soone to loose her wicked bands did her 
constraine. 

20 

Therewith she spewd out of her filthie maw 
A flood of poyson horrible and blacke, 

Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw. 
Which stunck so vildly, that it forst him slacke 
Ilis grasping hold, and from her turne him 
backe. 

Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 

With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did 
lacke, 

And creeping sought way in the weedv gras. 
Her filthie parbreake 20 all the place defiled has. 

21 

As when old father Nilus gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale 


raised. 


ln coils. 11 coiling. 

18 Bed Cross Knight (of elfin birth). 
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His faitie waves doe fertile slime outwell, 

And overflow each plaine and lowlv dale: 

But, when his later spring gins to a\ ale , 11 
Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherein there 
breed 5 

Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 
And partly femall, of his fruitful seed; 

Such ugly monstrous shapes clswher may no 
man reed. 

10 

22 

The same so sore annoyed has the knight. 

That, welnigh choked with the deadly stmke, 

His forces fade, ne can no longer fight 
Whose corage when the feend pereeivd to 1 5 
shrinke. 

She poured forth out of her hellish sinke 
Her fruit full cursed spawne of serpents small, 
Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke, 
Which swarming all about his legs did crall, 20 
And him cncombred sore, hut could not hurt 
at all. 

23 

As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide, 25 
When ruddy Phclms gins to welke 2 - in west. 

High oil an hill, Ins llocke to vewen wide, 

Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best; 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest. 

All striving to infixe their feeble stinges, 30 
That from their noyance he no where can rest; 

But with his clownish hands their tender iviiip 
lie brusheth oft, and olt doth mar their nun - 
minings. 

24 

Thus ill bestedd, and fearefull more of 
shame 

Then of the eerteine perill he stood m 
Ilalfe furious unto his foe he came, 

Resolvd in minde all suddenly to win. 

Or soone to lose, before he once would Im, 2 ' 
And stroke at her with more than manly force. 
That from her body, full of filthie sin, 

He raft her hatefull heade without remorse: 45 
A streame of cole-black blood forth gushed 
from her corse. 

25 

Her scattered brood, soone as their Parent 50 
deare 


They saw so rudely falling to the ground, 
Clroning full deadly, all with tioublous feare 
Guthred themselves alxiut her Ixidy round, 
Weening their wonted entrance to have found 
At her wide mouth; but being there with¬ 
stood, 

Tliev flocked all about her bleeding wound. 
And sucked up their dying mothers blond, 
Making her death their life, and eke her hurt 
their gixid. 

26 

That detestable sight him much ama/de, 

To see tli' unkindly luipes, ol heaven ac¬ 
curst, 

Deunire their dam; on whom while so lie ga/.d, 
Having all satisfide their bloudv tliurst. 

Their bellies swolne he saw with fiilnesse 
burst. 

And bowels gushing forth: well woitliv end 
Ol such as diunke her lile the which them 
nurst! 

Now needetli hail no longer labour spend, 

Jlis foes have slaine themselves, with whom he 
should contend. 

27 

His I.adv, seeing all that chaunst from farre, 
Approcht in hast to greet his vicloiie; 

And saide, "Faire knight, Ixune under happie 
starre, 

Who see your vamjuisht foes before you lye. 
Well worthie be you of that Annnry, 

Wherein ye have great glory wonne this <lay, 
And proov’d your strength 011 a strong eniinie, 
Your first adventure: many such 1 pray, 

And henceforth ever wish that like succeed it 
may!’’ 

28 

Then mounted he upon his Sleede againc. 
And with the Lady backward sought to wend. 
That path he kept which beaten was most 
plaine, 

Ne ever would to any byway bend, 

But still did follow one unto the end. 

The which at last out of the wood them 
brought. 

So forward on his way (with God to frend) 

He passed forth, and new adventure sought: 
Long way he traveiled before he heard of 
ought. 


21 subside. 


-- wane. 


cease. 
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29 

At length they chaunst to meet upon the 
way 

An aged Sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 5 
His feete all bare, bis beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his booke he hanging had: 

Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad. 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad; 10 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 

And often knockt his brest, as one that did 
repent. 

30 15 

lie faire the knight saluted, louting 24 low, 

Who faire him quited, as that courteous was; 
And after asked him, if he did know 
Of straunge adventures, which abroad did pas, 
“Ah! my dear sonne,” (quoth he) “how should, 20 
alasl 

Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
bidding his beades all day for his trespas, 

Tydings of wane and worldly trouble tell? 

With holy father sits not with such thinges to 25 
mell.” 

31 

“But if of daunger, which hereby doth 
dwell, 30 

And homebredd evil ye desire to heare, 

Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell. 

That wasteth all this countrie, farre and neare.” 

“Of such,”(saide lie,) “I chiefly doe inquerc. 
And shall thee well rewarde to shew the place, 3 5 
In which that wicked wight his dayes doth 
weare; 

For to all knighthood it is foule disgrace, 

That such a cursed creature lives so long a 
space.” 40 

32 

"Far hence” (quoth he) “in wastfull wilder- 
nesse 

His dwelling is, by which no living wight 43 
May ever passe, but thorough great distresse.” 
“Now,” (saide the Ladie,) “draweth toward 
night. 

And well I wote, that of your later fight 

Ye all forwearied be; for what so strong, 50 


But, wanting rest, will also want of might? 
The Sunne, that measures heaven all day long. 
At night doth baite his steedes the Ocean 
waves emong. 

33 

“Then with the Sunne take, Sir, your timely 
rest, 

And with new day new worke at once begin: 
Untroubled night, they say, gives counsel! 
best.” 

"Bight well, Sir knight, ye have advised bin,” 
Quoth then that aged man: “the way to win 
Is wisely to advise; now day is spent: 
Therefore with me ye may take up your In 
For this same night.” The knight was well 
content; 

So with that godly father to his home they 
went. 

34 

A litle lowly Hermitage it was, 

Downc in a dale, hard by a forests side. 

Far from resort of people that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a litle wyde 2 " 

There was an holy chappell edifyde , 27 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy thinges each morne and eventyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway. 

35 

Arri\cd there, the litle house they fill, 

Nc looke for entertainement where none was; 
Best is their feast, and all thinges at their will: 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
With faire discourse the evening so they pas; 
For that olde man of pleasing wordes had 
store, 

And well could file his tongue as smooth as 
glas: 

He told of Saintes and Popes, and evermore 
He strowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 

36 

The drouping night thus creepeth on them 
fast; 

And the sad humor 2 '* loading their eyeliddes, 

As messenger of Morpheus on them cast 
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Sweet slombring deaw, the which to sleep 
them biddes. 

Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes: 
Where when all drownd in deadly slecpe he 
Andes, 

He to his studie goes; and there amiddes 
His magiclc bookes, and artes of sundric kindes, 
He seekes out mighty charmes to trouble sleepy 
minds. 


Then choosing out few words most horrible, 
(Let none them rend) thereof did verses frame; 
With which, and other spelles like terrible, 

He bad awake blacke Plutoes griesly Dame,*" 
And cursed heven, and spake reprochful shame 
Of highest God, the Lord ol life and light; 

A bold bad man, that dar'd to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead 
night: 

At which Cocytus 30 quakes, and Styx 30 is put to 
flight. 

38 

And forth he cald out of deepe darknes 
dredd 

Legions of Sprights, the which, like htle flycs 
Fluttering about his ever-damned hedd, 
Awaite whereto their service lie applyes, 

To aide his friendes, or fray his enimies. 

Of those he chose out two, the falsest twoo, 
And fittest for to forge true-seeming lyes. 

, The one of them he gave a message too, 

The other by him selfe staide, other worke to 
doo. 

39 

He, making speedy way through spersed 
ayre, 

And through the world of waters wide and 
deepe, 

To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe. 
And low, where dawning day doth never 
peepe, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys 31 his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia 33 still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed. 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black 
doth spred. 


40 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 
The one laire fram’d of burnisht Yvory. 

5 The other all with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dogges before them fnrro doe lve. 
Watching to banish Care their etiimy. 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

Bv them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 
to And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned 
deepe 

In drowsie fit he Glides: of nothing he takes 
keepo.” 


15 


41 


29 Proserpine. 
31 the ocean. 


- river in 
32 the moon. 


Hell. 


And more to lnlle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high lock tumbling 
dowue, 

And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

;o Mixt with a murmuring wintle, much like the 
sowne 

Of swarming Bees, did cast him in u swowne. 
No other imy.se, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As still are wont tammy the walled towne, 

25 Might there be heard; but earelesse Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from eniinyes. 

42 

The Messenger approching to him spake; 

30 But his waste wordes retournd to linn in vaine: 
So sound be slept, that nought mought him 
awake. 

Then rudely ho him thrust, and pusht with 
paine, 

35 Whereat he gan to stretch; but ho ngaine 
Shooke him so hard, that forced him to speake. 
As one then in a dreame, whose dryer brainc 
Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake, 
He mumbled suit, but would not all his silence 
40 breake. 

43 

The Sprite then gan more boldly him to 
wake, 

45 And threatncd unto him the dreaded name 
Of Hecate : 34 whereat he gan to quake, 

And, lifting up his lompish head, with blame 
Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came. 
“Hether” (quoth he,) “me Archimago sent, 

50 He that the stubbome Sprites can wisely tame, 
He bids thee to him send for his intent 


54 goddess of magic. 
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A fit false dreame, that can delude the sleepers 
sent." 

44 

The Cod obayde; and, calling forth straight 
way 

A diverse Dreame out of his prison darko, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
His heavie head, dcvoide of careful carkc ; 35 
Whose sences all were straight benumbd and 
Starke. 

He, backe returning by the Yvorie dorc, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke; 
And on his litle winge’s the dreame he bore 
In hast unto his Lord, where he him left afore. 

45 

Who all this while, with charities and hidden 
artes. 

Had made a Lady of that other Sprighl, 

And fram’d of liquid ay re her tender partes, 
So lively and so like in all mens sight, 

That weaker senee it could have ravisht 
quight: 

The maker sclfc, for all his wondrous witt. 

Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 

Her all in white he clad, and over it 
Cast a black stole, most like to scenic for Una 
fit. 

40 

Now, when that ydle dreame was to him 
brought. 

Unto that Elfin knight he bad him flv. 

Where he slept soundly void of evil thought. 
And with false shewes abuse his fantasy, 

In sort as he him schooled privily: 

And that new creature, borne without her 
dew ,'’ 0 

Full of the makers guyle, with usage slv 
He taught to imitate that Lady trew. 

Whose semblance she did Carrie under feigned 
hew. 

47 

Thus well instructed, to their worke they 
hast, 

And comming where the knight in slomber lay. 
The one upon his hardy head him plast, 

And made him dreame of loves and lustfull 
__plny, 

35 worry. 88 unnaturally. 

C 


That nigh his manly hart did melt away, 
Bathed in wanton blis and wicked ioy: 

Then seemed him his Lady by him lay, 

And to him playnd, how that false winged boy 
5 Her chast hart had subdewd, to leame Dame 
pleasures toy. 

48 

And she her selfe of beautie soveraigne 
io Queene, 

Faire Venus seernde unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did weene 
To be the chastest flowre, that ay did spring 
On earthly brauneh, the daughter of a king, 
i 5 Now a loose Leman to vile service bound: 

And eke the Graces seemed all to sing, 
llymen id Hymen, dauncing all around, 

Whilst freshest Flora her with Yuie girlond 
crownd. 

20 

49 

In this great passion of unwonted lust. 

Or wonted feare of doing ought amis. 

He started up, as seeming to mistrust 
25 Some secret ill, or hidden foe of his: 

Lo there before his face his Lady is, 

Under blake stole hyding her bayted hooke, 
And as halfe blushing offred him to kis, 

With gentle blandishment and lovely looke, 

30 Most like that virgin true, which for her knight 
him took. 

50 

All cleanc dismayd to sec so uncouth sight, 
35 And halfe enraged at her shamelesse guise, 
He thought have slaine her in his fierce de- 
spight: 

But hasty heat tempring with sufferance wise, 
He stayde his hand, and gan himselfe advise 
40 To prove his sense, and tempt her faigned 
truth. 

Wringing her hands in womens pitteous wise, 
Tho 31 can she weepe, to stirre up gentle ruth , 33 
Both for her noble bloud, and for her tender 
45 youth. 

51 

And said, “Ah Sir, my liege Lord and my 
love, 

50 Shall I accuse the hidden cruell fate, 

And mightie causes wrought in heaven above, 
ST Then. ,s pitv. 
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Or the blind God, that doth me thus innate,” 
For hoped love to winne me certaine hate? 

Yet thus perforce he bids me do, or die. 

Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched state 
You, whom my hard avenging destime 
Hath made iudge of my life or death indif¬ 
ferently, 

52 

“Your owne deare sake forst me at first to 
lease 

My Fathers kingdomc." There she stopt with 
teares; 

Her swollen hart her speach seemd to herein e, 
And then againe begun, "My weaker yeares 
Captiv’d to fortune and frayle world!)- feares. 
Fly to your faith for succour and sure as do: 
Let me not dye in languor and long teares.” 
"Why Dame” (quoth he) "what hath ye thus 
dismayd? 

what frayes ye, that were wont to comfort me 
affrayd?” 

53 

“Love of your selfe,” she said, “and deare 
constraint 

Lets me not sleepe, but svast the wcaric night 
In secret anguish and unpitticd plaint, 

Whiles you in carclesse sleepe are drowned 
quight.” 

Her doubtfull words made that rednuled 
knight 

Suspect her truth; yet since no’untruth lie 
knew. 


Her fawning love with futile disdainefull 
spight 

He would not shend,” but >„id, "Deare dame 
I rew, 

S That for mv sake unknowne such griefe unto 
you grew. 

51 

"Assure your selfe, it fell not all to ground; 

•° For all so deare as hie is to my hart, 

I doemc your love, and hold me to you bound; 
\e let vaine feares procure your needlesse 
smart, 

Where cause is none, but to your rest depart.” 

1 5 Not all content, yet seemd she to appease 

Her mournelull plnintes, beguiled of her art, 
And fed with words, that could not clmso but 
please, 

So slyding softly loith, she turnd as to her ease. 
!)!) 

Long after lav he musing at her mood, 

Much grieu'd to thinkv that gentle Dame so 
light, 

2 5 For whose defence he was to shed Ins blood. 

At last dull wcaiincsse of former fight 
Having yrockt a sleepe his iikesome spiight, 
1 hat troublous dreame gan freshly tosse his 
braine 

3° With bowres, and beds, and Ladies deare de¬ 
light: 

Hut when he saw Ins labour all was vaine. 

With that misformed spright he backe returnd 
againe. 


J '’ dismay. 


reproach. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


JOHN MILTON 


As with Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare, it 
is well-nigh ridiculous to confine the life of 
Milton (1608-1674) to a few lines of editorial 
comment. Nevertheless, if the reader happens 
to be ignorant of the bare facts of the poet's 


career, he may he interested to know that a 
long, careful preparation for achievement was 
the procedure in Milton’s case: early reading, 
language training, schooling at St. Paul’s and 
Cambridge, the Grand Tour. Milton was al- 
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lowed to rusticate, to grow and develop with¬ 
out too many cares, except for those met while 
tutoring his nephews. Even so, trouble soon 
began to dog him: his friend Diodati died, and 
his wife Mary Powell left him. From 1642 on, 
life was a battle, and Milton fought like a 
Titan to the end. In prose he attacked episco¬ 
pacy, advocated divorce, battled royalism, and 
defended free press (II, 21); he literally wrote 
himself blind under Cromwell in his defenses 
of England against foreign pamphleteers. In 
poetry, after preliminary exercises in the elegy, 
masque, and sonnet, along with a few occa¬ 
sional poems, Milton wrote the great epic, Par¬ 
adise Lost, and followed it with Paradise Re¬ 
gained and the dramatic Samson Agonistes, 
a moving version of the old Biblical tale with 
unmistakable autobiographical passages drawn 
in. 

Domestically the poet had fared badly: 
Mary, finally reconciled, had died after bearing 
three children; Katharine Woodcock, with 
whom he was happy, died with her baby just 
over a year after their marriage; a third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, was left as companion to 
an old man, alone, “blind among enemies’’ 
(Politically Milton was in hiding after the 
Restoration, tired and disillusioned; hut the 
three works mentioned above were the products 
of his last years, nevertheless.) 

Milton has undergone some unfavorable 
criticism in our day, whereas he was almost 
unanimously hailed as a literary giant a genera¬ 
tion or two ago. Most of the argument settles 
around his language, the unattractive traits of 
his personality, his remote theological sidrjcct 
matter, and the like. But Milton is great enough 
—correct though some criticism may be—to 
offer much to the modern student. In his im¬ 
pact upon poets who came after him he has 
shown his stature; the ideas in his prose are 
still liberal in the twentieth century. Other 
poets may have more humor, warmth, human 
appeal; Milton, right or wrong, had nobility 
of purpose, great strength, and a deep, sincere 
interest in man’s conduct, his struggle with 
evil, his attempts to reason, his war with him¬ 
self. In the great sweep of his canvas, much 
that is ponderous or dated in Milton should be 
forgiven—in a sense. Paradise Lost is a period 
piece —in favor of much that is strong, solid, 
worthy of study in this age of indecision, of 
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groping toward strength and solidity. 


PARADISE LOST 

BOOK I 

The Argument 

This First Book proposes, first in brief, the 
whole sxdrject — Man’s disobedience, and the 
loss thereupon of Paradise, wherein he was 
placed: then touches the prime cause of his 
fall—the Serpent, or rather Satan in the Ser¬ 
pent; who, revolting from God, and drawing to 
his side many legions of Angels, was, by the 
command of God, driven out of Heaven, with 
all his crew, into the great Deep. Which action 
passed over, the Poem hastes into the midst of 
things; presenting Satan, with his Angels, now 
fallen into Hell—described here not in the 
Centre (for heaven and earth may be supposed 
as yet not made, certainly not yet accursed), 
but in a place of utter darkness, fitliest called 
Chaos. Here Satan, with his Angels lying on the 
burning lake, thunderstruck and astonished, 
after a certain space recovers, as from con¬ 
fusion; calls up him who, next in order and 
dignity, lay by him: they confer of their miser¬ 
able fall. Satan awakens all his legions, who 
lay till then in the same manner confounded. 
They rise: their numbers; array of battle; their 
chief leaders named, according to the idols 
known afterwards in Canaan and the countries 
adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech; 
comforts them with hope yet of regaining 
Heaven; but tells them, lastly, of a new world 
and new kind of creature to be created, accord¬ 
ing to an ancient prophecy, or report, in Heaven 
—for that Angels were long before this visible 
creation was the opinion of many ancient 
Fathers. To find out the truth of this prophecy, 
and what to determine thereon, he refers to a 
full council. What his associates thence at¬ 
tempt. Pandemonium, the palace of Satan, 
rises, suddenly built out of the Deep: the in¬ 
fernal Peers there sit in council. 

Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
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Restore us, ami regain the blissful Seat. 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 
Of Orel), or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd 1 who first taught the chosen 
seed 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that 
flowed 

Fast by the oracle of Cod, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrons song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhvinc. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for Thou know'st; Thou fiom the 
first 

Wast present, and, with mighlv wings out¬ 
spread, 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant: what m me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That, to the highth of this great argument, 
i may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the wavs of God to men. 

Say first—for Heaven hides nothing from 
thy view, 

Nor the deep tract of Hell—sav first what 
cause 

Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state. 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his w ill 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 

The infernal Serpent; he it was whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time Ins pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his 
host 

Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven and battle 
proud. 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headling flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 


To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
in adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and 
S night 

To mortal men, he, with his hurt id crew, 

Lav vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
(.'unfounded, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the 
10 thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments lum: round he throws his baleful 
e\ es, 

That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
is Mixed with obdurate pnde and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as Angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild. 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round. 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those 
20 flames 

No light; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of soirow, doleful shades, where pence 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
23 That comes to all, but toifuie without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 

Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 
For those rebellious, here their prison ordained 
30 In utter darkness, and their portion set. 

As far removed from God and the light of 
Heaven 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 
Oh how unlike the place from whence they 
35 fell! 

There the companions of his fall, o’crwhclmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous 
fire, 

lie soon discerns; and, weltering by his side, 
40 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 
Beelzebub. To whom the Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heaven called Satan, with bold 
words 

45 Breaking the horrid silence, thus began:— 

"If thou beest lie—but Oh how fallen! how 
changed 

From him!—who, in the happy realms of light. 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst 
50 outshine 

Myriads, though bright—if he whom mutual 
league. 


1 Moses. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal ruin; into what pit thou soost 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger 
proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me prefer- 
ri »g> 

His utmost power with adverse power op¬ 
posed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
bo lost? 

All is not lost—the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire—that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event, 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of jby 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep de¬ 
spair; 

And him thus answered soon his bold Com¬ 
peer:— 

“O Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 

c 


And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 
5 That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat. 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
10 Invincible, and vigor soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
1 5 Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 

Have left us this our spirit and strength entire. 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

20 Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
25 Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto witli speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied:— 

‘‘Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

30 Doing or suffering: but of this be sure— 

To do aught good never will be our task. 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
35 Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end. 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttimes may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
40 Ilis inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

45 Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge that from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us falling; and the thun¬ 
der. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
50 Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow tlirough the vast and boundless 
Deep. 
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Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fury yield it from our Foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild. 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves. 
There rest, if any rest can harbor there; 

And, re-assembling our afflicted powers, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope. 
If not what resolution from despair." 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest Mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian or Earth-bom, that warred on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon, 2 whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-lx-ast 
Leviathan, which God of all bis works 
Created hugest that swim the occan-strcam. 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skilf, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 

So stretched out huge in length the Arch-Fiend 
lay. 

Chained on the burning lake; nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved his head, but that the 
will 

And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs, 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others, and enraged might see 
How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shewn 
On Man by him seduced, but on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance 
poured. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 
Driven backward slope their pointing spires, 
and, rolled 

In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale. 


Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, ineumlx'iit on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight; till on dry land 
He lights—if it were land that ever burned 
S With solid, as the lake with liquid file. 

And such appeared in hue as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shalleied side 
Of thundering /Etna, whose combustible 
io And fuelled entrails, thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with minctal furv, aid the winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke; Such resting found 
the sole 

15 Of unblest feet. Him followed his next Mate; 
Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
As gods, and bv their own recorded strength, 
Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 

"Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
20 Said then the lost Archangel, "this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven?—this 
mournful gloom 

For that celestial light? Be it so, since He 
Who now is sovian can dispose and bid 
25 What shall be right: farthest bom Him is best, 
Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made 
supreme 

Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors! 
30 hail. 

Infernal Worldl and thou, profoundest Hell, 
Heceive thy new possessor—one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
35 Gan make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at 
least 

40 We shall Ire free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 
45 But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
50 With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what moie lost in 
Hell?” 


2 Briareos, a Titan; Typhon, a giant. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal ruin; into what pit thou soost 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger 
proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me prefer- 
ri »g> 

His utmost power with adverse power op¬ 
posed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
bo lost? 

All is not lost—the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire—that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event, 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of jby 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep de¬ 
spair; 

And him thus answered soon his bold Com¬ 
peer:— 

“O Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 

c 


And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 
5 That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat. 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
10 Invincible, and vigor soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
1 5 Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 

Have left us this our spirit and strength entire. 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

20 Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
25 Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto witli speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied:— 

‘‘Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

30 Doing or suffering: but of this be sure— 

To do aught good never will be our task. 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
35 Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end. 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttimes may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
40 Ilis inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

45 Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge that from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us falling; and the thun¬ 
der. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
50 Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow tlirough the vast and boundless 
Deep. 



The heads and leaders thither haste where 
stood 

Their great Commander—godlike Shapes, and 
Forms 

Excelling human; princely Dignities; 

And Powers that erst in 1 leaven sat on thrones. 
Though of their names in Heavenly records 
now 

Be no memorial, blotted out and rased 
By their rebellion from the Books of Life. 
Nor had they yet among the sons of Kvc 
Got them new names, till, wandering o'er the 
earth. 

Through God’s high sufferance for the trial 
of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their Creator, and the invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay religions full oi pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities: 

Then were they known to men bv various 
names. 

And various idols through the heathen 
world. 7 . . . 

book it 
The Argument 

The consultation begun, Satan debates 
whether another battle be to be hazarded for 
the recovery of Heaven: some advise it, others 
dissuade. A third proposal is preferred, men¬ 
tioned before by Satan—to search the truth of 
that prophecy or tradition in Heaven concern¬ 
ing another world, and another kind of crea¬ 
ture, equal, or not much inferior, to themselves, 
about this time to be created. Their doubt who 
shall be sent on this difficult search: Satan, 
their chief, undertakes alone the voyage; is 
honored and applauded. The council thus 
ended, the rest betake them several ways and 
to several employments, as their inclinations 
lead them, to entertain the time till Satan re¬ 
turn. He passes on his journey to Hell-gates; 
finds them shut, and who sat there to guard 
them; by whom at length they are opened, and 
discover to him the great gulf between Hell 


7 For plot of remainder of Book 1 , see "The 
Argument,” I, 88. 
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and Heaven. With what difficulty he passes 
through, directed by Cluios, the Power of that 
place, to the sight-of this in to World which he 
sought. 

5 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ornnis' and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
to Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence; and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to puisne 
Vain war with Heaven; and, by success un- 
1 5 taught. 

His proud imaginations thus displayed:— 
“Powers and Dominions, Deities of Hea¬ 
ven!— 

For, since no deep within her gulf can hold 
20 Immortal vigor, though oppressed and fallen, 
1 give not Heaven for lost: fiom this descent 
Celestial Virtues rising will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no 
fall, 

25 And trust themselves to fear no second fate!— 
Me though just right, and the fixed laws of 
Heaven, 

Did first create your leader—next, Iree choice, 
With what besides in council or in fight 
3 ° Hath been achieved of merit—vet this loss, 
Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Established in a safe, tinenvied throne, 
Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
]n Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
35 Envy from each inferior; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain? Where there is, then, no good 
4 ° For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction: for none sure will claim in Hell 
Precedence; none whose portion is so small 
Of present pain that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more! With this advantage, then, 
45 To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us; and by what best way, 
50 Whether of open war or covert guile, 

1 in the Persian Culf. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal ruin; into what pit thou soost 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger 
proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me prefer- 
ri »g> 

His utmost power with adverse power op¬ 
posed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
bo lost? 

All is not lost—the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power 
Who, from the terror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire—that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event, 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war. 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of jby 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep de¬ 
spair; 

And him thus answered soon his bold Com¬ 
peer:— 

“O Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 

c 


And put to proof his high supremacy, 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 
5 That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat. 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
10 Invincible, and vigor soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
15 Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 

Have left us this our spirit and strength entire. 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

20 Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
25 Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto witli speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied:— 

‘‘Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

30 Doing or suffering: but of this be sure— 

To do aught good never will be our task. 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
35 Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labor must be to pervert that end. 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttimes may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
40 Ilis inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

45 Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge that from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us falling; and the thun¬ 
der. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
50 Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow tlirough the vast and boundless 
Deep. 
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Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of Night, 
Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our wav 
By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection to confound 5 

Heaven’s purest light, yet our great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 

Her mischief, and purge olf the baser fire, 10 

Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Is flat despair: we must exasperate 

The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage; 

And that must end us; that must be our cun— 

To be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose, 1 5 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eteinitv. 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? And who knows, 20 
Let this be good, whether our angry hoc 
Can give it, or will ever? How lie can 
Is doubtful; that he never will is sure. 

Will He, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 

Belike through impotence or unaware, 25 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger whom his anger sax es 
To punish endless? 'Wherefore cease we, then?’ 

Say they who counsel war; ‘we are decreed, 
Reserved, and destined to eternal woe; 30 

Whatever doing, what can we stiller more, 

What can we suffer worse?’ Is this, then, 
worst— 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in amis? 

What when we fled amain, pursued and strook 3 5 
With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The Deep to shelter us? This Hell then seemed 
A refuge from those wounds. Or when we lay 
Chained on the burning lake? That sure was 
worse. 4 ° 

What if the breath that kindled those grim 
fires, 

Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold 
rage, 

And plunge us in the flames; or from above 45 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 50 
One day upon our heads; while we perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 


Caught in a fiery tempest, shall lx* hurled. 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever sunk 
Vnder you boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
There to converse with evcilaxling groans, 
I'nrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This would Ik* worse. 
War, therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades; for what can force or 
guile 

With Him, or who deceive His mind, whose 
eye 

Views all things at one view? He from Heaven’s 
highlit 

All these our motions vain sees and derides. 
Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we, then, live thus vile—the race of 
Heaven 

Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer here 
Chains and these torments? Better these than 
worse, 

Bv inv advice; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor's will. To suffer, as to do. 

Our strength is equal; nor the law unjust 
That so ordains. This was at hist resolved. 

If we were wise, against so gioat a loo 
Contending, and so doubtlul what might fall. 
I laugh when those who at the spear are hold 
And venturous, it that fail them, shrink, and 
fear 

What yet they know must follow—to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 

The sentence of their compieror. This is now 
Our doom; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
Ilis anger, and perhaps, thus far removed, 

Not mind 11s not offending, satisfied 
With what is punished; whence these raging 
fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapor; or, inured, not feel; 

Or, changed at length, and to the place con¬ 
formed 

In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat; and, void of pain, 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light; 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
change 
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Worth waiting—since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst. 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe. 

Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason’s 
garb, 5 

Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 

Not peace; and after him thus Mammon 
spake;— 

"Either to disenthronc the King of Heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 10 

Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife. 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter; for what place can be for us l 5 
Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord 
Supreme 

We overpower? Suppose he should relent. 

And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection; with what eyes could we 20 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead 
sing 

Forced Halleluiahs, while he lordly sits 2; 

Our envied sovran, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odors and ambrosial flowers, 

Our servile offerings? This must be our task 
In Heaven, this our delight. How wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 30 

To whom we hatel Let us not then pursue. 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable, though in Heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage; but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our 3; 
own 

Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess. 
Free and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 40 
Then most conspicuous when great things of 
small, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We can create, and in what place soe’er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 4; 
Through labor and endurance. This deep 
world 

Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling 
Sire 50 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscured. 

And with the majesty of darkness round 


Covers his throne, from whence deep thunders 
roar, 

Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles 
Hell! 

As He our darkness, cannot we His light 
Imitate when we please? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can Heaven shew 
more? 

Our torments also may, in length of time, 
Become our elements, these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible 4 of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.” 
He scarce hud finished, when such murmur 
filled 

The assembly as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night 
long 

Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence 
lull 

Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by 
chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest. Such applause was heard 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 
Advising peace: for such another field 
They dreaded worse than Hell; so much the 
fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
Wrought still within them; and no less desire 
To found this nether empire, which might rise 
By policy and long process of time. 

In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

Which when Beelzebub perceived—than 
whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat—with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin. Sage he stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
4 susceptibility. 
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Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he 
spake:— 

“Thrones and Imperial Powers, Offspring 
of Heaven, 

Ethereal Virtues! or these titles now 5 

Must we renounce, and, changing style, he 
called 

Princes of Hell? for so the popular vote 
Inclines—here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire; doubtless! while we dream, 10 
And know not that the King of Heaven hath 
doomed 

This place our dungeon—not our safe retreat 

Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 

From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league l 5 

Banded against his throne, but to remain 

In strictest bondage, though thus far removed. 

Under the inevitable curb, reserved 

His captive multitude. For He, be sure. 

In highth or depth, still first and last will reign 20 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
By our revolt, but over Hell extend 
His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war? 2 5 
War hath determined us and foiled with loss 
Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 
Vouchsafed or sought; for what peace will he 
given 

To us enslaved, but custody severe, 30 

And stripes and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted? and what peace can we return. 

But, to our power, hostility and hate, 

Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow, 

Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 3 3 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel? 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 
With dangerous expedition to invade 
Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or 40 
siege. 

Or ambush from the Deep. What if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven 
Err not)—another World, the happy seat 45 
Of some new race, called Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favored more 
Of Him who rules above; so was His will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath 50 
That shook Heaven’s whole circumference con¬ 
firmed. 
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Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould 
Or substance, how endued, and what their 
power 

And where their weakness: how attempted 
best, 

By force or subtlety. Though Heaven lie shut, 
And Heaven’s high Arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, this place mav lie ex¬ 
posed. 

The utmost border of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it: here, perhaps, 
Some advantageous act mav be achieved 
By sudden onset—either with Hell-fire 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
All as our own, and drive, as we are driven, 
The puny habitants; or, it not drive. 

Seduce them to our party, that their Cod 
May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge, and interrupt llis joy 
In our confusion, and our joy upraise 
In His disturbance; when his darling sons. 
Hurled headlong to partake with us, shall 
curse 

Their frail original, and faded bliss— 
Faded so soonl Advise if this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness hero 
Hatching vain empires.” Thus Beelzebub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel—first devised 
By Satan, and in part proposed: for whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creator? But their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. The bold design 
Pleased highly those Infernal Stales, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes: with full assent 
They vote: whereat his speech lie thus re¬ 
news:— 

“Well have ye judged, well ended long debate, 
Synod of Cods, and, like to what ye are, 
Creat things resolved, which from the lowest 
deep 

Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient Seat—perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, whence, with neigh¬ 
boring arms, 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 
lle-enter Heaven; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven’s fair fight, 
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Secure, and at the brightening orient beam Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Purge off this gloom: the soft delicious air. Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

Shall breathe her balm. But, first, whom shall And this imperial sovranty, adorned 

we send 5 With splendor, armed with power, if aught 

In search of this new World? whom shall we proposed 

find And judged of public moment in the shape 

Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandering Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

feet Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, 10 These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

And through the palpable obscure find out Refusing to accept as great a share 

His uncouth way, or spread his aerie flight, Of hazard as of honor, due alike 

Upborne with indefatigable wings To him who reigns, and so much to him due 

Over the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive Of hazard more as he above the rest 

The happy Isle? What strength, what art can 15 High honored sits? Go, therefore, mighty 
then Powers, 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe Terror of Heaven, though fallen; intend at 

Through the strict senterics and stations thick home. 

Of Angels watching round? Here he had need While here shall be our home, what best may 
All circumspection: and we now no less 20 ease 

Choice in our suffrage; for on whom we send The present misery, and render Hell 

The weight of all, and our last hope, relies.” More tolerable; if there be cure or charm 

This said, he sat; and expectation held To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

His look suspense, awaiting who appeared Of this ill mansion: intermit no watch 

To second, or oppose, or undertake 2 5 Against a wakeftd Foe, while I abroad 

The perilous attempt. But all sat mute, Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 

each None shall partake with me.” Thus saying, rose 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay. The Monarch, and prevented all reply; 
Astonished. None among the choice and prime 30 Prudent lest, from his resolution raised, 

Of those Heaven-warring champions could be Others among five chief might offer now, 

found Certain to be refused, what erst they feared, 

So hardy as to proffer or accept. And, so refused, might in opinion stand 

Alone, the dreadful voyage; till, at last. His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 35 Which he through hazard huge must earn. But 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride they 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus Dreaded not more the adventure than his 
spake:— voice 

“O Progeny of Heaven! Empyreal Thrones! Forbidding; and at once with him they rose. 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 40 Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Seized us, though undismayed. Long is the Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they 
way bend 

And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light. With awful reverence prone, and as a God 

Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire, Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round 45 Nor failed they to express how much they 
Ninefold; and gates of burning adamant, praised 

Barred over us, prohibit all egress. That’ for the general safety he despised 

These passed, if any pass, the void profound His own: for neither do the Spirits damned 

Of unessential Night receives him next, Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should 

Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of being 50 boast 

Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. Their specious deeds on earth, which glory 
If thence he scape, into whatever world, excites, 
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Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless Chief: 

As, when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, o’er- 
spread 

Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape snow or 
shower. 

If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet. 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

O shame to men! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and, God proclaiming 
peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy: 

As if ( which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides. 

That day and night for his destruction wait! 
The Stygian council thus dissolved; and 
forth 

In order came the grand Infernal Peers: 

Midst came their mighty Paramount,’’ and 
seemed 

Alone the Antagonist of Heaven, nor less 
Than Hell’s dread Emperor, with pomp su¬ 
preme, 

And god-like imitated state: him round 
A globe of fiery Seraphim inclosed 
With bright emblazonry, arid horrent 11 arms. 
Then of their session ended they hid cry 
With trumpet’s regal sound the great result: 
Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy, 

By harald’s voice explained; the hollow Abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hell 
With deafening shout returned them loud ac¬ 
claim. 

Thence more at ease their minds, and some¬ 
what raised 

By false presumptuous hope, the ranged 
Powers 

Disband; and, wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads him perplexed, where he may likeliest 
find 
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Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 
t 'pon the wing or in swift race contend, 

S As at the Olympian games or Pythian fields; 
Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
Willi rapid wheels, or fronted biigads foim: 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky. and armies rush 
10 To battle in the clouds; before each van 

Prick forth the aerie knights, and couch their 
spears. 

Till thickest legions close; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns. 
15 Others, with vast Typhiean 7 rage, more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
I11 whirlwind; Hell scarce holds the wild up¬ 
roar:— 

As when Aleides, from CEehalia crowned 
20 With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and 
tore 

Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, 
And Lichas from the top of (Eta.threw 
Into the Euboic sea. Others, more mild, 

25 Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 
By doom of battle, and complain that Fate 
Free Virtue should enthrall to Force or Chance. 
30 Their song was partial;* but the hannony 

(What could it less when Spit its immortal 
sing?) 

Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. In discourse more 
3 5 sweet 

(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the 
Sense) 

Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
40 Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and 
Fate- 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute— 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 

45 Of happiness and final misery. 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame: 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy!— 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 

C ’° 7 monstrous (after Typhon, a legendary mon¬ 

ster). 

* in parts. 
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Fallacious hope, or arm the obdurfaP breast 
With stublxjrn patience as with triple steel. 
Another part, in squadrons and gross bands, 

On bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 5 

Might yield them easier habitation, bend 
Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams— 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 10 

Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep; 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream; fierce Phlegeton, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far oil from these, a slow and silent stream, l 5 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets— 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 20 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 25 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk: the parching 
air 

Bums frore, and cold performs the effect of 
fire. 30 

Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter 
change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 35 
fierce, 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 
Periods of time,—thence hurried back to fire. 40 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 
Both to nnd fro, their sorrow to augment. 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to 
lose 45 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 

All in one moment, and so near the brink; 

But Fate withstands, and, to oppose the at¬ 
tempt, 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 50 
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The ford, and of itself the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 
In confused march forlorn, the adventrous 
bands. 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
Viewed first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 
shades of death— 

A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature 
breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned or fear con¬ 
ceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire. 

Meanwhile the Adversary of God and Man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest de- 
sign, 

Puts on swift wings, and toward the gates of 
Iiell 

Explores his solitary flight; sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the 
left; 

Now shaves with level wing the Deep, then 
soars 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs; they on the trading flood. 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole: so 
seemed 

Far off the flying Fiend. At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates; three folds 
were brass. 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 

Yet unconsumed. 10 


10 For the plot of the remainder of Book II, see 
“The Argument," I, 93. In the ten books that fol¬ 
low, much theological discussion ensues between 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ALEXANDER POPE 


111 and crippled, deprived of university training 
because of his Catholic faith, Pope ( 1688 - 1744 ) 
managed to become a literary leader in the 
Age of Reason. He won recognition in his 
twenties for his Pastorals, the Essay on Criti¬ 
cism, The Rape of tire Lock (which follows), 
and other poems. His translations of Homer 
were very profitable. The complete list of his 
works is too long to give here, but mention 
must be made of the Epistle to Dr. Arlmthnot, 
The Dunciad, An Essay on Man, the editing of 
Shakespeare, and the satires. A spiteful little- 
man, Pope attacked Theobald, his old friend 
Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, and Colley Cib¬ 
ber, among others. He was an outstanding 
member of the Scriblerus Club, which included 
Swift and Gay. There is intellect but little emo¬ 
tion in Pope’s poetry. His mastery of the heroic 
couplet makes him of interest to poets and 
critics. He had succinctness and a definite bile 
to his lines, but he leaves the modern reader 
wondering just how much poetry there was in 
his poems. His impact on his own age, how¬ 
ever, made him quite definitely a major figure 
in the history of English literature. 1 

If this poetry section were divided into three, 
rather than tun, main “types," the third would 
probably be didactic; the selection given in the 
Lyric Poetry section (I, 242 ), from Essay on 
Man, is a good example of didactic poetry. Tlw 1 
first epistle, “Of the Nature and State of Man, 
with Respect to the Universe," is there re¬ 
printed in full. 


God and Christ; Raphael instructs Adam about the 
war in Heaven that led up to the expulsion (where 
Milton begins), about the Creation and operation 
of the Universe; Satan at last corrupts Adam and 
Eve (Bk. IX), finally, after a history of the world 
up to the Crucifixion and Redemption, told them ^ 
by Michael, Adam and Eve are expelled from the 2 
Garden. 

[H 


THE RAPE OE THE LOCK 

AN IIEROI-COMirAI. POEM 

The first canto of this poem, which is based on 
an actual event, announces the theme, and In¬ 
troduces Belinda. The fourth and fifth cantos, 
which normally follow the selection here given, 
describe her anger at the theft and the' search 
for the Lock, which has risen to the heavens, 
where it becomes a new star. 


CANTO II 

Not with more glories, in th' ethereal plain 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

5 Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youths around 
her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore, 
o Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those; 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

5 And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to 
hide; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 
o Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 
This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung Ire- 
hind 

In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
; With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
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And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. Superior by the head was Ariel placed; 

With hairy springes we the birds betray. His purple pinions opening to the sun. 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, fie raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, "Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 5 ear. 

Th’ adventurous Baron the bright locks ad- Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 
mired; Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 

He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. 

Resolved to win, he- meditates the way, Some in the fields of purest ether play. 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 10 And bask and whiten in the blaze of day: 

For when success a lover’s toil attends. Some guide the course of wandering orbs on 

Few ask if fraud or force attained his ends. high, 

For this, ere Phoebus rose, he had implored Or roll the planets thro’ the boundless sky: 
Propitious Heaven, and every Power adored, Some, less refined, beneath the moon’s pale 
But chiefly Love—to Love an altar built i 5 light 

Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 

And all the trophies of his former loves; Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the 20 Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

fire. Others, on earth, o’er human race preside, 

Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes Watch all their ways, and all their actions 

Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize: guide: 

Tho Powers gave ear, and granted half his Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
prayer, 25 And guard with arms divine the British Throne. 

The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. “Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, Not a less pleasing, tho’ less glorious care; 

Tho sunbeams trembling on the floating tides; To save the Powder from too rude a gale; 
While melting music steals upon the sky. Nor let th’ imprisoned Essences exhale; 

And softened sounds along the waters die: 30 To draw fresh colors from the vernal flowers; 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently To steal from rainbows ere they drop in 
play, showers 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. A brighter Wash; to curl their waving hairs, 

All but the Sylph—with careful thoughts op- Assist their blushes and inspire their airs; 

prest 3 ; Nay oft, in dreams invention we bestow, 

Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast. To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 

He summons straight his denizens of air; “This day black omens threat the brightest 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair: Fair, 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care; 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 40 Some dire disaster, or by force or slight; 

Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, But what, or where, the Fates have wrapt in 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; night. 

Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight. Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 1 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. Or some frail China jar receive a flaw; 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 45 Or stain her honor, or her new brocade, 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock 

While every beam new transient colors flings, must fall. 

Colors that change whene’er they wave their 50 Haste, then, ye Spirits! to your charge repair: 

wings. .. 

Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, »chastity. 
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The fluttering fan he Zephyretta’s care; 

The drops to thee, Brillarfte, we consign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch lx 1 thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite Lock; 
Ariel himself shall l>e the guard of Shock. 

“To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note. 

We trust th* important charge, the petticoat; 
Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to 
fail, 

Tho’ stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of 
whale. 

Form a strong line about the silver hound. 
And guard the wide circumference around. 

“Whatever spirit, careless of Ins charge, 

His post neglects, or leases the Fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his 
sins; 

Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins. 

Or plunged in lakes of hitter washes lie, 

Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye. 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in 
vain, 

Or alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivalled flower; 


Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes 
tea. 

Hither the Heroes and the Nymphs resort. 
To taste awhile the pleasures ot a court; 

5 In various talk th’ instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the hall, or paid the \isit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

10 At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, tmtl dll thdt. 

Meanwhile, declining from tin' noon of day, 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray; 
i S The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 
The merchant from th’ F.xehange returns in 
peace. 

And the long labors of the toilet cease. 

;o Belinda now, whom thirst of lame invites, 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 
At Ombre singly to decide their doom, 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to 
come. 

25 Straight the three bands prepare in arms to 


Or, as Ixion 2 fixed, the wretch shall feel join, 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Each band the number of the sacred Nine. 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, Soon as she spreads her hand, th aerial guard 

And tremble at the sea that froths below!” Descend, and sit on each important card; 

He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend; 3 ° I*irst Ariel perched upon a Matadore, 


Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 
Some thread tho mazy ringlets of her hair; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


Close by those meads, for ever crowned with 
flowers, 


Then each according to the rank they bore; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
Behold four Kings in majesty revered, 

35 With hoary whiskers and a forky lieard; 

And four lair Queens, whoso hands sustain a 
flower, 

Th’ expressive emblem of their softer power; 
Four Knaves, in garbs succinct, a busty-band. 


Where Thames with pride surveys his rising 40 Caps on their heads, and halberts in their 


towers 

There stands a structure of majestic frame. 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes 
its name. 3 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 4; 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here, thou, great Anna!* whom three realms 
obey. 


2 punished for making love to Juno; he was 
pinned to a turning wheel in Hades. 

3 Hampton Court, a palace near London. 

4 Queen Anne (reigned 1702—1714). 


hand; 

And party-colored troops, a shining train. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with 
care; 

"Let Spades be trumps!” she said, and trumps 
they were. 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 


8 In ombre, a card game, a matadore was one of 
three high cards; Spadillio, Manilllo, Basto—all 
named a few lines later. 
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Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 7 

board. And now (as oft in some distempered state) 

As many more Mnnillio forced to yield. On one nice trick depends the general fate! 

And marched a victor from the verdant field. 5 An Ace of Hearts steps forth: the King unseen 

Him Basto followed, but his fate more hard Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive 
Cained but one trump and one plebeian card. Queen. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

The hoary Majesty of Spades appears. And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed; 10 The nymph, exulting, fills with shouts the sky; 

The rest his many colored robe concealed. The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Even mighty Pam," that kings and queens Sudden these honors shall be snatched away, 
o’erthrew, i 5 And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

And mowed down armies in the fights of Loo, For lo! the board with cups and spoons is 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, crowned. 

Falls undistinguished by the victor Spade. The berries" crackle, and the mill turns round; 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; On shining altars of japan they raise 

Now to the Baron Fate inclines the field. 20 The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 

His warlike amazon her host invades, From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

Th’ imperial consort of the crown of Spades. While China’s earth receives the smoking tide. 

The Club’s black tyrant first her victim died, At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride: And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 25 Straight hover round the Fair her airy band, 
His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread; Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe. Some o’er her lap their careful plumes dis- 
And of all monarchs only grasps the globe? played. 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Th’ embroidered King who shows but half his 30 Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 

face, And see thro’ all things with his half-shut eyes) 

And his refulgent Queen, with powers com- Sent up in vapors to the Baron’s brain 
billed, New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 

Of broken troops an easy conquest find. Ah, cease, rash youth! desist ere ’tis too late, 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder 35 Fear the just Gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 

seen. Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 

With throngs promiscuous strew the level She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair! 

green. But when to mischief mortals bend their 

Thus when dispersed a routed anny runs, will, 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric’s sable sons, 40 How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 

With like confusion different nations fly, Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 

Of various habit, and of various dye; A two-edged weapon from her shining case: 

The pierced battalions disunited fall So ladies in romance assist their knight. 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them Present the spear, and arm him for the fight, 

all- 45 He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 

And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread. 

Hearts. As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, head. 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look; 50 Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair; 
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7 Codille equals "being set.’ 
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A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the 
hair; 

And thrice they twitched the diamond in her 
ear; 

Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew 5 
near. 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought. 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclined. 

He watched til’ ideas rising in her mind, to 

Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power ex¬ 
pired. 

Resigned to fate, and with a sigh retired. i 5 

The Peer now spreads the glittering forfex 
wide. 

To inclose the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 
Even then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; ~o 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in 
twain 

(But airy substance soon unites again). 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 25 
Then flashed the living lightning from her 
eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their 30 
last; 

Or when rich China vessels, fallen from high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie! 

“Let wreaths of triumph now my temples 
twine,” 3 5 

The Victor cried, "the glorious prize is mine! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British Fair, 

As long as Atalantis 9 shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed, 40 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When numerous wax-lights in bright order 
blaze; 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. 

So long my honor, name, and praise shall livel 45 
What Time would spare, from Steel receives 
its date. 

And monuments, like men, submit to Fate! 

Steel could the labor of the Cods destroy, 


And strike to dust th’ imperial towers of Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride con¬ 
found 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
What wonder, then, fair Nymph! thy hairs 
should feel 

The conquering force of umesisted steel?" 


ROBERT BURNS 

Burns ( 1759 - 1796 ) tins an obscure farmer trim 
barely made a living and who drew no pub¬ 
licity—except when he teas reatl out in church 
for ajjuits tilth teamen—until some of his 
verses reached the right people. Then the poet 
teas lionized by city society, but he. teas not 
quite comfortable in such circles. An excise job 
kept him busy for a while, but he never really 
found a position which he fitted. Death came 
eatly, possibly because of heatly living, though 
more probably from hard labor in his youth. 
Hums is remembered as a gri at lover, of course, 
and as a nonconformist uhose humanism teas 
anathema to the strict Scots clergy. He was 
more than these, Iwuevir; there is a strong 
nationalistic spirit in his poetry which kindles 
the sjiirit in any Seat today; there is pleasant 
sentiment in The Cotter; there are teildness and 
romantic high color in Tam, kern satire in Holy 
Fair, homely philosophy scattered broadcast 
through his lines. Apart from the classroom, 
however, Burns is loved for his songs, his sad- 
steeet refrains that reach deep down to funda¬ 
mental things (like the works of Stephen Foster 
in America), things people know all over the 
world. (For the lyrics, sec I, 263 .) 

TAM O'SUANTER 

A TALK 

When chapman billies' leave the street, 
And drouthy- neebors neebors meet; 

As market-days are wearing late. 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate, 3 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 4 
An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles. 


9 The New Atalantis, by Mrs. Manley, was a con¬ 
temporary best seller, largely gossip. 


1 peddler fellows. 
3 go home. 
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The mosses, waters, slaps,’ and styles, 

That lie between us and our haine, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 5 


This truth fand honest Tam o’Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter. 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 

For honest men and bonie lasses). 1 o 


O Tam, had’st thou but been sue wise, 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum," 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blcllum; 7 1 5 
That frae November till October, 

Ao market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka meltler' wi’ the miller. 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That cv’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on, 20 

The smith and thee gat roaring foil on; 

That at the Lord ‘s house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kiikton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied, that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drowned in 
D0011, 

Or catched wi’ warlocks” in the milk 
By Alloway’s auld, haunted kiik. 

Ah! gentle dames, it gars me greet,"' 30 
To think how mimic counsels sweet. 

How monie lengthened, sage advices 
Tho husband frae the wile despises! 


But to our tale: Ae market-night, 35 

Tam had got planted unco right. 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, 11 that drank divinely; 

And at his elbow, Sonter 1 - Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, dimighty cronie: 40 

Tam lo’ed him like a very blither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegithcr. 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 

And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 45 
Wi’ secret favors, sweet and precious: 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus: 


’ gates. 

T babbler. 

0 wizards. 

11 creamy ale. 


6 good-for-nothing. 

’ every grinding. 

111 it makes me weep. 
1 - Cobbler. 


The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 

E’en drowned himsel amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure. 

The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure: 
Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread: 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride: 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the kevstanc. 
That dreary hour Tam mounts his beast in; 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as’t wad biawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed: 
That night, a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray marc Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit 13 on thro' dub H and mire. 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 
Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares. 
Lest bogles 1 ’ catch him unawares: 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d;" 1 
And past the birks and mcikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-banc; 
And thro’ the whin,” and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn, 

13 hurried. 14 puddle. 

15 hobgoblins. ’“smothered. 

17 furze. 


doe;] 
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And near the thorn, alxton the well, 

Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll: 

When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bieeze, 

Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. i 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou eanst make us scorn! 
Wi’tippcnny, , ' < we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae, 19 we’ll face the Devil! 1 
The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he cared na deils a huddle.** 

But Maggie stood, right sair astonished, 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished. 

She ventured forward on the light; 

And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillion, brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnoek-bunker 21 in the east. 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 

A tousie tyke," black, grim, and large*, 

To gie them music was his charge: 

He screwed the pipes, and gai t them skirl. 

Till roof and ralters a’ did dirl. 28 
Coffins stood round, like open presses, 

That shawed the dead in their last dresses; 
And, by some devilish cantraip 21 sleight. 
Each in its cauld hand held a light: 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-aims; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unehristened bairns; 

A thief new-cutted frae a rape"’— 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks wi’ blind red-rusted; 

Five scymitars wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled; 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled— 
Whom his ain son o’ life hereft— 


The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 

Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 

Which even to name wad be uulawfu’. 

As Tammie glowered, amazed, and curi¬ 
ous, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 
The piper loud and louder blew. 

The dancers quick and quicker flew, 

They reeled, they set, they ciossed, they 
eleekit, 20 

Till ilka carlin swat and rechit, 27 
And coost her duddics to the walk, 2 ’ 

And linket at it in her sarh!-" 

Now Tam, O Tatnl had than been 
queans, 30 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 
Their sarks, instead o’ ereeshie Hannon, 31 
Been snaw-white seventeen bunder linen!— 
Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair. 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdles 32 
For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! 

But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Itigwoodic 33 hags wad spean 14 a foal, 
Looping and flinging on a mumnoek, 3 ’ 

I wonder did na turn thy stomach! 

But Tam kend what was what fu’ hrawlie: 
There was ae winsome wench and wawlie, 30 
That night enlisted in the core, 

Lang after kend on Carriek slime 
(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 

An’ perished monie a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 37 
And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty sark, 33 o’ Paisley ham,'™ 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vauntie. 

Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie, 

20 clutched. 

27 every hag sweated and steamed. 

23 threw oft her clothes for the work. 


-. 2 ” went at it in her shirt. 

>* two-penny ale. 19 whisky. 30 wenches. 31 greasy flannel. 

20 he didn’t care a farthing for devils. 82 bottom. 38 withered. 

21 window seat. 22 shaggy cur. 84 wean (from disgust). 83 crooked staff. 

23 ring. 24 magic. “well-built. 37 barley. 

25 rope. s “ shirt, smock, chemise. coarse cloth. 
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That sark she coft 40 for her wee Nannie, 

Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches). 

Wad ever graced a dance of witches! 

But here my Muse her wing maun cour, 41 5 
Sic flights are far beyond her power: 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jad she was and Strang), 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitched. 

And thought his very een enriched; 10 

Even Satan glowered, and fidged fu’ fain, 42 
And botched'* and blew wi’ might and main; 

Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint" his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out; “Weel done, Cutty-sark!” 15 
And in an instant all was dark; 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 4 ’ 20 
When plundering herds assail their bvkc; 4 “ 

As open pussies 47 mortal foes, 

When, pop! sho starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market-crowd. 

When "Catch the thief!” resounds aloud: 2; 

4,1 bought. 41 lower. 

42 fidgeted will: pleasure. 

43 jerked. 44 lost. 

4S fuss. 411 hive. 

47 a hare’s. 


So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ monic an eldritch 48 skriech and hollo. 

Ah, Tam! ah, Taml thoull get thy fairin! 40 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ womanl 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stane of the brig; 

There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare na cross! 

But ere the key-stane she could make, 

The fient v) a tail she had to shake; 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle; 51 
But little wist she Maggie’s mettle! 

Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 

Ilk man, and mother’s son, take heed: 
Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind. 

Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 
Remember Tam o’Shanter’s marc. 

44 unearthly. 48 reward, 

r '‘’ devil. 51 intent. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

The young Wordsworth touring Europe after females.) The rest of his long life ( 1770 - 1850 ) 
college teas a typical romantic liberal. Guided teas, however, calm, conservative, even dull, 

by his friend Beaupuy, he grew to pity the With his sister Dorothy, wife Mary, and friend 

French common people and hoped for great Coleridge, Wordsworth lived a well-ordered 
things from the Revolution, only to be disillu- existence. Ha was a Nature romantic, a pen¬ 
sioned by its aftermath; he had an affair with theist who packed thought and feeling into his 

Annette Vallon, who reared his child, and to lines. His Lyrical Ballads, in part a working- 
whom he never made full amends. (Several out of his own theories of simple language and 

early lyrics seem to indicate a guilt complex in powerful feeling, mark the official beginning 

their persistent pity for woebegone, deserted of the Romantic Movement. With security and 
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a laureateship, however, Wordsworth tended And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 

toward ultraconservatism and cold intellecttuil- Careless of hooks, yet having felt the power 

ism. He criticized the later Romantics, whom Of Nature, by the gentle agency 

he outlived. The best of his pieces are among Of natural objects, led me on to feel 

the best in the language; but from Matthew 5 For passions that were not my own, and think 
Arnold's time to the present, the number of sur- (At random and imperfectly indeed) 

vicing reprinted poems has steadily dropped. On man, the heart of man, und human life. 

even with friendly editors. Changing tastes Therefore, although it be a history 

account for some of the excisions. The lack of Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

warmth in the poet himself keeps him away 10 For the delight of a few natural hearts; 
from many young readers. Rut few will argue And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
against the poetic worth of the best sonnets, Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 

two or three odes, parts of the Prelude. Mi- Will be my second self when 1 am gone, 

chael, and a half-dozen imperishable lyrics. 

As a trailblazer in the Romantic Movement, 1 5 Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
Wordsworth deserves lasting credit for his at- There dwelt a Shepheid, Michael was his 
tacks on neo-classic diction, which had all but name; 


wrecked the English language for poetic pur¬ 
poses. (For his lyrics, see l, 269 .) 


MICHAEL 


A PASTOllAL POEM 


If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhcad Ghyll, 1 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves. 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can he seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and 
kites 

That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in truth an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of tills Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by. 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones! 
And to that simple object appertains 
A story—unenriched with strange events, 

Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 


An old man, stout of heart, and stiong of limb, 
llis bodily frame had been from youth to age 
20 Of an unusual strength; his mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 1 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinal y men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all 
25 winds, 

Of blasts of every tone; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

30 The Shepherd, at sueli warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
“The winds are now devising work for mel" 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
35 Up to the mountains: he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him, and left him, on the heights 
So lived he till his eightieth year was past; 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
40 That the green valleys, and the streams and 
rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s 
thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had 
45 breathed 


Of those domestic tales that spake to me The common air; hills, which with vigorous 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men step 

Whom I already loved; not verily He had so often climbed; which had impressed 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills So many incidents upon his mind 

Where was their occupation and abode. 50 Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 
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Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 
The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fiekls, those hills—what could they less? 
—had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old. 
Though younger than himself full twenty 
years. 

She was a woman of a stirring life, 

Whose heart was in her house: two wheels she 
had 

Of antique form; this large, for spinning wool; 
That small, for flax; and if one wheel had rest. 
It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair had but one inmate in their house, 
An only Child, who had been born to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old,—in shepherd's 
phrase. 

With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a 
storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth, 

Made all their household. I may truly say, 

That they were as a proverb in the vale 
For endless industry. When day was gone, 
And from their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, even 
then, 

Their labor did not cease; unless when all 


An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it bum—and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 

5 Which, going by from year to year, had found. 
And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his eight- 
o eenth year, 

There by the light of this old lamp they sate, 
Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work. 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
5 Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighborhood. 
And was a public symbol of the life 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced, 
Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
o Stood single, with large prospect, north and 
south, 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 

And westward to the village near the lake; 
And from this constant light, so regular 
5 And so far seen, the House itself, by all 
Who dwelt within the limits of the vale. 

Both old and young, was named The Evening 
Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of 
o years, 

The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; but to Michael’s 
heart 


Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed 
milk. 

Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes, 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when 
the meal 

Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 

Or other implement of house or field. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s 
edge, 

That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim, the Housewife hung a lamp; 

n 


This son of his old age was yet more dear— 

35 Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of 
all— 

Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 

40 Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts. 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

45 His heart and his heart’s joy! For often-times 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
50 To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 
And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 

10 ] 
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Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stem unbending mind. 

To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s st<x>! 
Sat with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of 
shade, 

Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the sun. 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The CufpiNc: ima:, : a name which yet it 
bears. 

There, while they two were sitting in the 
shade, 

With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the 
shears. 

And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy 
grew up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old. 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepherd’s staff. 

And gave it to the Boy; wherewith cquipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock; 

And, to his office prematurely called, 

There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
Something between a hindrance and a help; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his Father hire or praise; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, 
or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, could per¬ 
form. 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could 
stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights. 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 

He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should 1 relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there 
came 

1 Wordsworth notes that in the north “clipping” 
is used for “shearing.” 

n 


Feelings and emanations—things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old Man’s heart seemed Irom 
again? 

5 Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew up; 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth 
year. 

He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household lived 
10 From day to day, to Michael's ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been 
bound 

In surety for his brother's son, a man 
l 5 Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him; and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 
20 Than half his substance. This unlooked-for 
claim. 

At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out-of his life, than he supposed 
That any old man ever could have lost' 

2; As soon as he had armed himself with strength 
To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 
The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 

30 And his heart failed him. “Isabel,” said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 

"1 have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 
Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 
35 Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 
40 To my own family. An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and if he were not false, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him;—hut 
4; Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
“When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 

50 He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou know’st, 
Another kinsman,—he will be our friend 
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In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 
Thriving in trade,—and Luke to him shall go, 
And with his kinsman’s help and his own 
thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
He may return to us. If here he stay. 

What can be done? Where every one is poor. 
What can be gained?” 

At this the old Man paused. 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 

There’s Richard Bateman, thought she to her¬ 
self, 

He was a ’parish-boy;—at the church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, 
pence 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbors 
bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar's wares; 
And, with this basket on bis arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there. 
Who, out of many, chose the tmsty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous 
rich, 

And left estates and monies to the poor. 

And, at his birth-place, built a chapel, floored 
With marble which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 

And her face brightened. The old Man was 
glad, 

And thus resumed:—"Well, Isabel! this scheme 
These two days, has been meat and drink to 
me. 

Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

—We have enough;—I wish indeed that I 
Were younger;—but this hope is a good hope. 
—Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the 
best 

Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 

—If he could, go, the Boy should go to-night." 
Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went 
forth 

With a light heart. The Housewife for five 
days 

Was restless mom and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 
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By Michael’s side, she through the last two 
nights 

Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
5 That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by them¬ 
selves 

Were sitting at the door, “Thou must not go: 
We have no other Child but thee to lose, 

10 None to remember;—do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.” 

The Youth made answer with a jocund voice; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 
J 5 Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work; 

And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
20 The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
Ilis utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 

To which, requests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
25 The letter was read over; Isabel 

Went forth to show it to the neighbors round; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old Man said, 
30 “He shall depart to-morrow.” To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of 
things 

Which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
35 She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 
Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead 
Chyll, 

In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold; and, before he heard 
40 The tidings of his melancholy loss. 

For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s 
edge 

Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 

45 With Luke that evening thitherward he 
walked: 

And soon as they had reached the place he 
stopped, 

And thus the old Man spake to him:—"My 
50 Son, 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
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That wcrt a promise to me ere thy birth. 

And all thy life has been my daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories; ’twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should 
touch 

On things thou canst not know of.-After 

thou 

First cam’st into the world—as oft befalls 
To new-boni infants—thou didst sleep awav 1 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s 
tongue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on. 

And still I losed thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter sounds l 

Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune; 
While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month followed 
month, 2 

And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains; else I think that thou 
lladst been brought up upon thy Father’s 
knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among these 2 
hills. 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.” 
Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 3 
He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his 
hand, 

And said, "Nay, do not take it so—I see 
That these are things of which I need not 
speak. 3 

—Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father: and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands; for, though now 
old 4 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together: here they lived. 

As all their F’orefathers had done; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not 4 
loth 

To give their bodies to the family mold. 

I wished that thou should’st live the life they 
lived: 

But, ’tis a long time to look back, my Son, 5 

And see so little gain from threescore years. 
These fields were burthened when they came 


to me; 

Till I was forty years of age. not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

1 toiled and toiled; God blessed me in my 
5 work. 

And till these three weeks past the land was 
free. 

—It looks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 

0 If 1 judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou should’st go.” 

At this the old Man paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they 
stood, 

5 Thus, after a short silence, he resumed: 

''This was a work for us; and now, mv Son, 

It is a work for me. But, lay one stone,— 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own 
hands. 

o Nay, Bov, be of good hope;—we both may live 
To see a better day. At eightv-four 
1 still ain strong and hale;—do thou thy part; 
I will do mine.—l will begin again 
With many tasks that weie resigned to thee: 
5 lip to the heights, and in among the storms, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All woiks which I was wont to do alone, 
Before I knew thy face.—Heaven bless thee, 
Boy I 

o Thy heart these two weeks has Ireen beating 
fast 

With many hopes; it should lie so;—yes— 
yes— 

I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 
5 To leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound to 
me 

Only by links of love: when thou art gone, 
What will be left to us!—But, 1 forget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 
o As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 
5 And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy Fathers 
lived, 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee 
o well; 

When thou retum’st, thou in this place wilt 
see 
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A work which is not here: a covenant 
’Twill be between us; but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last. 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.’’ 

The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped 5 
down, 

And, as his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheepfold. At the sight 
The old Man’s grief broke from him; to his 
heart 10 

He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 

And to the house together they returned. 

—Hushed was that House in peace, or seem¬ 
ing peace. 

Ere the night fell:—with morrow’s dawn the 15 
Boy 

Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a hold face; 

And all the neighbors, as he passed their doors. 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell 20 
prayers, 

That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman come, 

Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 25 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were 
throughout 

“The prettiest letters that were ever seen.” 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So, many months passed on: and once again 30 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts; and 
now 

Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 35 
Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke be¬ 
gan 

To slacken in his duty; and, at length. 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 40 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart: 45 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 50 
He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud. 

And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
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Performed all kinds of labor for his sheep. 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old Man—and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went. 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes was he 
seen 

Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years, from time to 
time. 

He at the building of this Sheepfold wrought, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Thrc-e years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her Husband: at her death the estate 
Was sold and went into a stranger’s hand. 

The Cottage which was named the Evening 
Stah 

Is gone;—the ploughshare has been through 
the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have been 
wrought 

In all the neighborhood:—yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead 
Chyll. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

The career of Coleridge ( 1772 - 1834 ) is one of 
tragic incompleteness, of isolated flashes of 
brilliance against a backdrop of frustration. He 
never quite realized his universally acknowl¬ 
edged potentialities. He left Cambridge, had a 
comic-opera experience in the Army. He wrote, 
he lectured, he traveled, he preached. As a 
Romantic he naturally hoped for a change in 
the world after the French Revolution; with 
Southey, Coleridge conceived the idea of a 
pantisocracy in America. Both ideals were un¬ 
realized. One reason for his failure to finish 
many pieces of poetry was, of course, his ad¬ 
diction to narcotics, but this detail can be 
easily exaggerated in importance. Equipped 
with a magnificent memory and unusual con¬ 
versational ability, Coleridge had moments 
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when he was king. In The Ancient Mariner and 
two fragments, Kubla kh.ni ami Christabel, he 
shows to fine advantage his particular type of 
romanticism, marked by the welding of strange¬ 
ness and beauty, of music and madness. And 
while scholars still argue the fine points, it 
seems safe to say that the future will know 
Coleridge the poet for only one or two pieces 
which show clear marks of genius, by then, 
however, others with more works in print may 
be completely forgotten; already Scott and 
Southey, for example, have begun to slip into 
the shadows. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER 


Tile Wedding-Guest sat on a 
stone: 

Ho cannot choose hut hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient 
5 man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 


It,* WV Min,- 
< mi»l |* »i>etl 
IhhiiiiI It) the C) r 
of the ol 1 ■ratal 

ll>« innn ■ ltd coll 
• tininnd to hear 
hi* UU 


"The ship was cheered, the liaihor cleared. 
Merrily did we drop 
10 Below the kuk, below the lull, 

Below the light-house top. 


“The sun came up upon the left. 
Out of the sea came he! 
is And lie shone lnight, and on the 
right 

Went down into the sea. 


IN' SEVEN I’AlirS 

Argument 

How a Ship having passed the Line teas 
driven by storms to the cold Country towards 
the South Pole; and how from thence she made 
her course to the tropical Latitude of the Great 
Pacific Ocean; and of the strange things that 
befell, and in what manner the Ancyent Mari- 
ncre came back to his own Country. 


“Higher and higher every day 
20 Till over tile mast at noon—” 

The Wedding-Guest line beat his breast. 
Tor he heard the loud bassoon 

The bride hath paced into the n„ \v,„n„,« 

1 Hurat hrareth tli 

h.ill IuIiIhI iihwIc, Im 

,UU, » the M nr inn con 

lied as a rose is she; ... 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


PACT I 

It is an ancient Mariner, m»m. 

n*»r inccmth thf«*« 

And he stoppeth one of three. “I’iVaini-ili" 
“By thy long gray beard and girt- 
tering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

“The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 
And 1 am next of kin, 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand; 

“There was a ship,” quoth lie. 

“Hold off! unhand me, gray-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons 1 his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

The Weddmg-Guest stood still. 

And listens like a three years’ child. 

The Mariner hath his will. 

1 at once. 


30 The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but he,11, 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Maiincr. 

35 “And now the Storm-blast came, 

• hlorm toward 

and he ,l1 " c- 1 " 

Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with bis o'ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

40 

“With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of bis foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

4; The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

“And now there came lxitli mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold, 

50 And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 
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"And through the drifts the n,. i.».i of fc*. 

,, f and of fearful 

snowy cufts ...,ndiwh«.■» 

* living thing waa to 

Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

“The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled, 

Like noises in a swound! 


“At length did cross an Alba¬ 
tross, 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it hud been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 


Till a great *w»- 
bird, railed the 
Albatron#, came 
through the snow- 
fog. ami wan re¬ 
ceived with great 
joy and hospi¬ 
tality. 


“It ato the food it ne'er had eat, 

And round and round it (lew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


“And a good south wind sprung 
up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


And In' the Alba¬ 
tross provrlh a 
bird of good ornen. 
and followeth the 
nliip nn it returned 
northward 
through fog and 
floating toe 


“In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 


“And I had done a hellish thing, hi* •hipm»a» 

c ’ out against the 

And it would work em woe; 

For all averred, I had killed the *'”‘ J l “ d ‘- 
bird 

5 That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow! 


10 


15 


“Nor dim nor red, like God’s own 
head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the 
That brought the fog and mist. 
'Twas right, said they, such birds 
That bring the fog and mist. 


But when the fog 
cleared off they 
justify tbo same, 
and thus make 
theiiieols e* accom¬ 
plices in the crime. 

bird 


to slay, 


“The fair breeze blew, the white 
foam flew. 

The furrow followed free; 

20 We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


The fair breeze 
continues, the ship 
auters I he Panho 
Ooean, and sails 
northward, even 
till it reaches the 
Line 


“Down dropt the breeze, the sails ti.-.iu,. un, 

*■ been suddenly be- 

dropt down, 

25 'Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the seal 

“All in a hot and copper sky, 

30 The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 


“Day after day, day after day, 
Tim ftnriant m*h. 35 We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

net luLomlUliljr ' , , , . 

iiii.ibits.piou. As idle as a painted snip 

bird of good omen. I 1 

Upon a painted ocean. 


“God save thee, ancient Mar¬ 
iner! 

From the fields, that plague thee 
thus!— 

Why look’st thou so?”—“With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross! 

part 11 

“The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

“And the good south wind still blew be¬ 
hind. 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


“Water, water, everywhere, ao-i t he Albatross 

40 And all the boards did shrink; *»*‘>«« i 
Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

“The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

45 That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

“About, about, in reel and rout a sp.ru s..i ioi- 
50 The death-fires danced at night; «.• io»»*i; a 
The water, like a witch s oils, £“}, he n r 0 J*’ 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 
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"And some in dreams assured 


were 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had fol¬ 
lowed us 

From the land of mist and snow. 


('on«UntinO|xdi- 
Un, Michael IW- 
lo», may bo cob* 
■ultaJ 1 hey at a 
> cry nnman'nia. 
ami iher* kt no 
climate or dement 
aithoul out or 
niora 


"And every tongue, through utter 
drought. 

Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than 
if 

We had been choked with soot. 


The Rhipmatca, in 
their aor# dtatrpm. 
aim Id (am throw 
the a hole <u ill on 
the ancient Mari¬ 
ner in ai<n 
a hereof they ban* 
the dead tea-bird 
round hie neck 


“All! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


“See! see! {I cried) she tacks no 
morel 

Hither to work us weal,— 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
5 She steadies with upright heel! 


And horror fol* 
Inaa K»r nan It he 
a *Atp that comae 
onwaid wtihmii 
wind >n tide* 


“The western wave was all aflame. 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
10 bested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

“And straight the Sun was flecked o 
15 with bars, " 

(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if tlirougli a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


paiit in 

“There passed a weary time. Eacli throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld Th. *X',K,LT i ' 
A something in the sky. 

“At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


20 “Alas! (thought I, and my heart heat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


2 5 “Are those her ribs through 
which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate? 
And is that Woman all her crew? 
Is that a Death? and are there 
30 two? 

Is Death that womun’s mate? 


And It* rili* 

■pen ■■ bar* on th* 
face of ih« anting 
Hon 


Th* Mp*Ptr«- 
Woinmi ami her 
Dcalhmata, ami 
no other on hoard 
ibo #k#loton-ahlp 


“A speck, a mist, a shape, I wisti 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


“Her lips were red, her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

35 Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


“With throats unslaked, with 
black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail, 
Through utter drought all dumb 
we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, A sail! a sail! 


At If* nearer «p- 
proach it awmieth 
him to he a ahip, 
ami at n dear ran¬ 
dom h« freeth lua 
apencli from the 
bom la of ihltnt, 


“With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 

Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath a i <*-, 

drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 


“The naked hulk alongside came, 

40 Ami the twain were casting dice; ^ '"(.ft;;'‘,V£ 
‘The game is done! I've won! I’ve 

1, uar 

won! 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


45 “The Sun’s rim dips; the stars s. 

rush out: “““• 

At one stride comes the dark-, 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

5 ° 

“We listened and looked side- {“S’, 
ways up! 
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Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sipl 

The stars were dim, and thick the night. 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 
white; 5 

From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till cloinb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

to 

“One after one, by the star- o n « .n,. ,oot>,*r. 

dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 

And cursed me with his eye. >5 


“Four times fifty living men, 

' di op down dead. 

(And 1 heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 20 


“The souls did from their bodies 
fly,— 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by 
Like the whiz/, of my cross-how!” 


Mut I.if«»-in-D**ath 
I•■•Kiim her work oil 
the mu lent Mari- 


25 


TAUT IV 

“I fear thee, ancient Mariner! t>„ w~i.ii.,,,. 

. . fcardli that 

I fear thy skmny hand! " u "‘"“ 5 ° 

And thou art long, and lank, and 
brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I looked upon the rotting deck. 

And there the dead men lay. 

“I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

“I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

“The cold sweat melted from b.m th* o«me 

. . ,. | liveth for him in 

their limbs, th**yaoftbedaad 

1 men 

Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


“An orphan’s curse would drag to 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 


hell 


is 


a curse in a dead man’s 


Seven days, seven nights, I saw 
that curse, 

And yet 1 could not die. 

“The moving Moon went up the 
sky, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 


In hiii loneliness 
mid fixedness he 
>nftrneth toward* 
the journeying 
Moon, and the 
Mar* that still 
sojourn, yet still 
move onward, aud 
everywhere the 
blue sky belong* 
to them and is 
their appointed 
rest, aud their 


nativ 


itry 


and their o 
natural homes, 
which they enter 
uuaiiiioiinied. a* 
lords that are 
certainly ex¬ 
pected. and yet 
there is a silent 
jo> at their ar¬ 
rival 


“I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.”— 

“Fear not, fear not, thou W ed- n„t Mi, nnritint 
ding-Guest! 

This body dropt not down. 

“Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

“The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

“I looked upon the rotting sea. And«,»• 

1 ° thay should liva. 

And drew my eyes away; *^ d “ h « 


Mannul nnmiroth 
him of his bodil> 
Ills, and proceed- 
mb to rclai* hi* 
horrible penance. 


He despiseth the 
creature* of the 
cal in. 


35 “Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

40 

“Beyond the shadow of the ship. By th,ni«ht <>i th. 
I watched the water-snakes: h..M.n, uo.r. 

creature* of the 

They moved in tracks of shining ,r “ l 
white, 

45 And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

"Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

50 Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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O happy living things! no tw i«uv «*t 
tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from inv heart, 

And 1 blessed them unaware; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on 
me, 

And I blessed them unaware; 


it* lilmMith th»m 
in bu b«-*rt. 


Th* *p*ll 1 **»*ii 
Iw b-r*V 


“The selfsame moment I could prav; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell olf, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


“Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


.1) Moth 
aneirnt Mi 
rofrffxheil x 


“The silly 2 buckets on the deck, "> 
That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled 
with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 


“My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

“I moved, and could not feel mv limbs: 
1 was so light—almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 


hf>arr>th notinHa 
irangri 
night* ami r«mi- 
mottmi* m th«nky 
aud the olemeoU 


“And soon I heard a roaring n*t 
wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the 
sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

“The upper air burst into lifel 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. 

“And the coming wind did roar more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

2 empty. 


n 


And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud; 

The Moon was at its edge. 

s "The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A riser steep and wide. 

10 

"The loud wind never reached a* ..- cs< 

, nlilp a orvw urn til- 

the ship, '„!!!" 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
IS The dead men gave a gio.ui. 

“They groaned, they stilled, they all up¬ 
rose, 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes, 
zo It had been strange, even in a dieam. 

To have seen those dead men use. 

"The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

25 The mariners all ’gun woik the lopes. 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 

3° “The body of my brother's son 
Stood by m<', knee to knee. 

The body and I pulled at one rope. 

But he said nought to me.” 

3 s “I fear thee, ancient Mariner!" nm »..t i>» is. 

mm In of Uia won. 

“Be calm, thou Wedding-Guosl! £***» r d "£, 7 f,V ,f 
’Twas not those souls that fled fjjjj”,' 

• • Knit ll< npiritn 

in pain, .w.« >. v «i.« 

Which to tli eir corses came a^ain, luaniwn m*mt 
40 But a troop of spirits blest; 

“For when it dawned—they dropped their 
arms, 

And clustered round the mast; 

43 Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 

"Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

50 Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sound; came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

19] 
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“Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

“And now ’twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

"It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

"Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe; 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

“ ‘Tlie Spirit who bideth by himself 
5 In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 

“The other was a softer voice, 

10 As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do.’ ” 

PART vi 
First Voice 

“ 'But tell me, tell mel speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing— 
io What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 

Second Voice 


"Under the keel r 
deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 
The Spirit slid; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


fathom. I'meBOinB 

Hpirit from the 
aouth-poie carried 
on the xliip na fur 
iut the Line, in 
obedience to thn 
aniielio troop, hilt 
null reqiiiretb 
veiitfcauco. 


“The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean; 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

“Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 


“How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned, 
Two voices in the air. 

" ‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the 
man? 

By him who died on cross, 


Th«* Pol«r Spirit'd 
fellow demons the 
Ins wihlc Inhabit¬ 
ant* of the ele¬ 
ment. take part in 
his wrong, and 
two of them re¬ 
late, one to the 
other, that pen¬ 
ance lonit and 
heavy for the 
ancient Mariner 
hath l>een ac¬ 
corded to the 
Polar Spirit, who 
returoeth aouth- 
ward. 


" ‘Still as a slave before his lord, 

25 The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

“ ‘If he may know which way to go; 

30 For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 

First Voice 

35 “‘But why drives on that ship 
so fast, 

Without or wave or wind?’ 

Second Voice 
40 “‘The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind.’ 

" ‘Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 

Or we shall be belated: 

45 For slow' and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 

“I woke, and we were sailing on ti» ■ur-mumi 
As in a gentle weather: a- mu> 

0 ner awake*, and 

50 Twas night, calm night, the 
moon was high; 

The dead men stood together. 


The Mariner hath 
been caat into a 
trance for the an¬ 
gelic power 
cauaeth the \eeael 
t« drh e north- 
ward fafter than 
human life could 
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“All stood together on the deck. 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

“The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

N'or turn them up to pray. 

“And now this spell was snapt: 11.. 

1 1 npiatml 

once more 

1 viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 


"The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 

That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silontness 
The steady weathercock. 

5 

“And the bay was white with silent light 
Till, rising from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows ti.. .eiau 

' * Inao t lie drusd 

were, l - ,l ~. 

io In crimson colors came. 

“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 
i 5 Oh, Christ! what saw 1 there! 


“Lake one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on. 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

“But soon there breathed a wind on me. 

Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

“It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 
it mingled strangely with my fears. 

Vet it felt like a welcoming. 

“Swiftly, swiftly (lew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

“Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed xn.i th«i ancient 

1 J Mannar baholil- 

The light-house top I seer * lh 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 

“We drifted o’er the harbor-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my Cod! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

“The harbor-bay was clear as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 


“Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, a„.i .prar in 

” t their m*n form 

20 On every corse there stood. l ‘* M 

“This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

2 5 Each one a lovely light; 

“This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
50 Like music on my heart. 

“But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perfoico away, 

3 5 And I saw a boat appear. 

“The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
40 The dead men could not blast. 

“I saw a third—I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
45 That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross's blood. 


50 “This Hermit good lives in that nuriraiiato 
wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 
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How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

“He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 5 

lie hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

“The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, io 
'Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 

That signal made hut now?’ 

“‘Strange, by my faith!’ the Her- a,. 1,.ti, th. 
mit said— 

‘Anti they answered not our cheer! 

Tlie planks looked warped! and see those 
sails, 

How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

“ ‘Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-hrook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 

That eats the shc-wolt’s young.’ 

“ ‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look— 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared’—‘Push on, push on!’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

“The boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came dose beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

"Under the water it rumbled Oil, T be whip •tuldonly 
Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the hay, 

The ship went down like lead. 

"Stunned by that loud and dread- Thu ancient Mari- 45 

. . ' . ner in aav«*d in th« 

ful sound, ‘‘iior. ik.i. 

Which sky and ocean smote. 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 


“Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

"I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

Tlie holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

“I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy. 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 
i 5 ‘I la! hat’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 

“And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

-o The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

“ ‘O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy ti,. .nri-.n m.>,- 

., J nor unmeet l> on¬ 
ly) *ij| I troatoth the llor- 

liiIt to nhriex r 

2; The Hermit crossed his brow. 

‘Say quick,’ quoth lie, ‘I bid thee , * 11 * 
say— 

What manner of man art thou?’ 

to “Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

3 5 “Since then, at an uncertain hour, And ox or ami anon 

throughout hi* 

i hat agony returns; lutur. i>i«... 

, . . . agony conn train- 

And till my ghastly talc is told, Jlf'!. 1 !!,™ 1 
This heart within me burns. 

40 “I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 

“What loud uproar bursts from that doorl 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

50 And hark the little vesper bell. 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 
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“O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

‘Oh sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company!— 

“To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together prav. 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths and maidens gav! 

"Farewell, farewell! but this I An,r i., mu, w 

Ins own r k * in [dr 

t e H love ftiit! rnrrrm-a 

LCI1 to ftll thing* tb*t 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! *" ,i 

lie praycth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

1 le made and loveth all.” 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow morn. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 

Space does not permit presentation of the 
classic arguments for and against Byron ( 1788 - 
1824 ). As often happens, judgment of his case 
is difficult for some, because some cannot sep¬ 
arate moral from literary values. With a grand- 45 
father whose ships perennially ran into storms, 
a father called “Mad Jack,” and a mother 11 ho 
cursed him as a “lame brat,” Byron teas hardly 
destined for a dull life. His affairs with uomrn 
were not entirely his fault; women rarely com¬ 
plained and often invited. But public opinion 


forced him into exile, where he could continue 
to icri/e and to live unconventionally. One is 
impressed u ith his vigor, his athletic attempts 
to compensate for a bad foot by becoming a 
5 fine swimmer; his headlong tilt with Southey 
over literature, politics, anil morals; his boister¬ 
ous escapades on the Continent (see his t'n- 
imitahle letters); his speed in writing. Byron 
leas a sued s s in his day, where Shelley teas 
10 almost unknown. Byron made money and sjient 
it. He is the Romantic to the Trench, and, as 
a matter of fact, does show the best and worst 
of romanticism in his humanitarian interest in 
the Creek cause as against the maudlin self- 
1 S pit 1/ of the Oriental tales. We must remember, 
too, that Byron was a lit ing paradox: the poets 
he praised most consist1 ntly were classic poets. 
There is little profound thought in Byron — 
but there ate some deceivingly clever lialf- 
20 truths. Tlieie is much that is gallant—and much 
that is not a little shameful, as in the treatment 
of his half-sister and his 11 ife. As a poet, he 
wrote few lyrics in an age of lyricism. His plays 
and tales are dated or plainly inferior. Looked 
-S at porch/ as a poet, Byron survives as an ex¬ 
tremely able versifier and satirist; his original 
ability is seen in the tu ists and turns of Don 
Juan, Heppo, and Vision of Judgment. No one. 
before or since has turned the English language 
to so cleverly in the tricksy ottava rima form; 
lyrics, satire, digressions, sermons, autobiog¬ 
raphy, forced rhymes, playfulness—in Don 
Juan especially—show Byron as master of the 
1 talinnate medley-poem. 

3 5 

DON JUAN 

The poem opens with a slashing "Dedication” 
to Southey; the first canto gives details of 
Juan's intrigue with Donna Julia; the second 
describes his “ cooling-off " voyage, shipwreck, 
and casting away on a Creek island, where he 
meets and woos Ilaidee. 

CANTO THE THIItD 
1 

flail, Muse! et cetera .—We left Juan sleeping, 
Billowed upon a fair and happy breast, 

50 And watched by eyes that never yet knew 
weeping, 
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And loved by a young heart, too deeply 
blest 

To feel the poison through her spirit 
creeping, 

Or know who rested there, a foe to rest, 5 
Had soiled the current of her sinless years, 

And turned her pure heart’s purest blood to 
tears. 


Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed 
thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh? i 5 
As thoso who dote on odors pluck the flowers, 
And place them on their breast—hut place 
to die— 

Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 20 

ft 

o 

In her first passion Woman loves her lover. 

In all the others all she loves is love. 

Which grows a habit she can ne’er get over, 25 
And fits her loosely—like an easy glove, 

As you may find, whene’er you like to prove 
her: 

One man alone at first her heart can move; 

She then prefers him in the plural number, 30 
Not finding that the additions much encumber. 


Is sharpened from its high celestial flavor 
Down to a very homely household savor. 

6 

There’s something of antipathy, as ’twere, 
Between their present and their future state; 
A kind of flattery that’s hardly fair 
Is used until the truth arrives too late— 

Yet what can people do, except despair? 

The same things change their names at 
such a rate; 

For instance—passion in a lover’s glorious, 

But in a husband is pronounced uxorious. 

7 

Men grow ashamed of being so very fond, 
They sometimes also get a little tired 
(But that, of course, is rare), and then 
despond; 

The same things cannot always be admired. 
Yet 'tis "so nominated in the bond,” 

That both are tied till one shall have ex¬ 
pired. 

Sad thought! to lose the spouse that was 
adorning 

Our days, and put one’s servants into 
mourning. 

8 

There's doubtless something in domestic 
doings 


1 know not if the fault be men’s nr theirs; 

But one thing’s pretty sure; a woman 35 

planted 

(Unless at once she plunge for life in prayers) 
After a decent time must be gallanted; 
Although, no doubt, her first of line affairs 
Is that to which her heart is wholly granted; 40 
Yet there are some, they sav, who have had 
none. 

But those who have ne'er end with only one. 

5 

’Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime. 

That lovo and marriage rarely can combine. 
Although they both are born in the same 
clime; 50 

Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine— 

A sad, sour, sober beverage—by time, 

[ 124 


Which forms, in fact, true love’s antithesis; 
Romances paint at full length people’s 
wooings, 

But only give a bust of marriages; 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 
wife, 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 

9 

All tragedies are finished by a death. 

All comedies are ended by a marriage; 
The future states of both are left to faith, 
For authors fear description might disparage 
The worlds to come of both, or fall beneath, 
And then both worlds woidd punish their 
miscarriage; 

So leaving each their priest and prayerbook 
ready. 

They say no more of Death or of the Lady. 
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10 

The only two that in mv recollection 

Have Sung of heaven and hell, or marriage, 
are 

Dante and Milton, and of both the affection 
Was hapless in their nuptials, for some bar 
Of fault or temper ruined the connection 
(Such things, in fact, it don't ask much to 
mar); 

Rut Dante’s Beatrice and Milton's Kve 
Were not drawn from their spouses, you 
conceive. 

11 

Some persons say that Dante meant theology 
By Beatrice, and not a mistress—i. 
Although my opinion may require apology, 
Deem this a commentator’s phantasy, 
Unless indeed it was from his own 
knowledge he 

Decided thus, and showed good reason 
why; 

I think that Dante’s more abstruse ecstatics 
Meant to personify the mathematics. 

12 

Haidee and Juan were not married, but 
The fault was theirs, not mine: it is not lair, 
Chaste reader, then, in anv way to put 
The blame on me, unless you wish they 
were; 

Then if you’d have them wedded, please to 
shut 

The book which treats of this erroneous 
pair, 

Before the consequences grow too awful; 

’Tis dangerous to read of loves unlawful. 

13 

Yet they were happy,—happy in the illicit 
Indulgence of their innocent desires; 

But more imprudent grown with every visit, 
Haidee forgot the island was her sire’s: 
When we have what we like, ’tis hard to 
miss it, 

At least in the beginning, ere one tires; 
Thus she came often, not a moment losing, 
Whilst her piratical papa was cruising. 

14 

Let not his mode of raising cash seem strange, 

Cl 


Although he fleeced the flags of every 
nation. 

For into a prime minister but change 
His title, and ’tis nothing but taxation; 

5 But he, more modest, took an humbler range 
Of life, and in an honester vocation 
Pursued o’er the high seas his watery journev, 
And merely pi act iced as a sea-attorney. 

.o IS 

The good old gentleman had been detain’d 
By winds and waves, and some important 
captures; 

And, in the hope of more, at sea remain'd, 
i 5 Although a squall or two had damp'd his 
raptures, 

By swamping one of the prizes; he had chain’d 
His prisoners, dividing them like chapters 
lu number'd lots; they all had culls and 
20 collars. 

And averaged each from tell to a hundred 
dollars. 

16 

2; Some he disposed of off Capo Matapan 

Among his friends the M.limits; some he 
sold 

To his Tunis correspondents, save one man 
Toss'd overboard unsaleable (being old): 
30 The rest—save here and there somo richer 
one, 

Reserved for future ransom—in the, hold, 
Were link’d alike, as for the common people 
he 

3 5 Had a large order from the Dey of Tripoli. 

17 

The merchandise was served in the same way, 
Pieced out for different marts in the Levant, 
40 Except some certain portions of the prey. 

Light classic articles of female want, 
French stuffs, lace, tweezers, toothpicks, tea¬ 
pot, tray. 

Guitars and castanets from Alicant, 

45 All which selected from the spoil he gathers, 
Robb’d for his daughter by the best of fathers. 

18 

A monkey, a Dutch mastiff, a mackaw, 

50 Two parrots, with a Persian cat and kittens, 
He chose from several animals he saw— 

A terrier, too, which once had been a 

25: 
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Briton’s, 

Who dying on the coast of Ithaca, 

The peasants gave the poor dumb thing a 
pittance. 

These to secure in this strong blowing weather. 

He caged in one huge hamper all together. 

19 

Then, having settled his marine affairs, 
Despatching single cruisers here and there, 

His vessel having need of some repairs, 
lie shaped his course to where his daughter 
fair 

Continued still her hospitable cares; 

But that part of the coast being shoal and 
hare, 

And rough with reefs which ran out many a 
mile, 

His port lay on the other side o’ the isle. 

20 

And there ho went ashore without delay. 
Having no custom-house nor quarantine 

To ask him awkward questions on the way, 
About the time and place where he had 
been; 

He left his ship to he hove down next day. 
With orders to the people to careen; 

So that all hands were busy beyond measure, 

In getting out goods, ballast, guns, and 
treasure. 


(None trusts the sex more, or so much 
admires— 

But they hate flattery, so I never flatter); 
Wives in their husbands’ absences grow 
5 subtler. 

And daughters sometimes run off with the 
butler. 

23 

10 An honest gentleman at his return 

May not have the good fortune of Ulvsses; 
Not all lone matrons for their husbands 
mourn. 

Or show the same dislike to suitors’ kisses; 
15 The odds are that he finds a handsome um 
To his memory—and two or three young 
misses 

Bom to some friend, who holds his wife and 
riches,— 

zo And that his Argus'—bites him by the 
breeches. 

24 

If single, probably bis plighted fair 
25 Has in his absence wedded some rich miser; 
But all the better, for the happv pair 

May quarrel, and the ladv growing wiser, 
He may resume bis amatory care 
As cavalier srrvcnic,- or despise her; 

30 And that his sorrow mav not be a dumb one. 
Writes odes on the Inconstancy of Woman. 


21 

Arriving at the summit of a hill 

Which overlooked the white walls of his 35 
home, 

He stopped.—What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been induced to 
roam! 

With fluttering doubts if all be well or ill— 40 
With love for many, and with fears for 
some; 

All feelings which o’erleap the years long lost, 

And bring our hearts back to their starting- 
post. 

22 

The approach of home to husbands and to 
sires, 

After long traveling by land or water. 

Most naturally some small doubt inspires— 

A female family’s a serious matter 


25 

And oh! ye gentlemen who have already 
Some chaste liaison of the kind—I mean 
An honest friendship with a married ladv— 
The only thing of this sort ever seen 
To last—of all connections the most steadv. 
And the true Hymen (the first’s but a 
screen)— 

Yet, for all that, keep not too long axvav. 

I’ve known the absent wronged four times a 
day. 


Lambro, our sea-solicitor, who had 

Much less experience of dry land than ocean, 
On seeing his own chimney-smoke, felt glad; 

1 Ulysses’ dog, who recognized him after many 
tears. 

-‘escort for married lady. 
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But not knowing metaphysics, had no notion 
Of the true reason of his not being sad. 

Or that of any other strong emotion; 

He loved his child, and would have wept the 
loss of her, S 

Butknew the cause no more than a philosopher. 

27 

Ho saw his white walls shining in the sun. 

His garden tTees all shadowy and green; 10 
Ho heard his rivulet’s light bubbling run. 

The distant dog-bark; and perceised be¬ 
tween 

The umbrage of the wood, so cool and dun. 

The moving figures, and the sparkling sheen i 5 
Of arms (in the East all arm)—and rations 
dyes 

Of colored garbs, as bright as butterflies. 

20 

And as the spot where they appear he nears 
Surprised at these unwonted signs of idling. 

He hears—alas! no music of the spheres, 

But an unhallowed, earthly sound of 

fiddling! - 5 

A melody which made him doubt his ears, 

The cause being past his guessing or un¬ 
riddling; 

A pipe, too, and a drum, and shortly after. 

A most unoriental roar of laughter. ?o 

29 

And still more nearly to the place advancing. 
Descending rather quickly the declivity. 
Through the waved branches, o'er the green- 5 5 
sward glancing, 

’Midst other indications of festivity. 

Seeing a troop of his domestics dancing 
Like dervises, who turn as on a pivot, he 
Perceived it was the Pyrrhic dance so martial, -to 
To which the Levantines are very partial. 


raving); 

Their leader sang—and lmunded to her song. 
With choral step and voice, the- virgin throng. 

21 

And here, assembled cross-legg'd round their 
travs, 

Small social parties just begun to dine; 

Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the gaze. 

And flasks of Samian and of Chian wine, 
And sherbet cooling in the poious vase; 

Above them their dessert grew on its vine, 
The orange and pomegranate nodding o’er 
Dropp'd in their laps, scarce pluck’d, their mel¬ 
low store. 

22 

A band ot children, round a snow-white ram. 
There wreathe his venerable horns with 
flowers; 

While peaceful as if still an unwean’d lamb. 
The patriarch of the Hock all gently cowers 
His sober head, majestically tame. 

Or eats fmm out the palm, or playful lowers 
His Inow, as if in act to butt, and then 
Yielding to their small hands, draws back 
again. 

22 

Their classical profiles, and glittering dresses. 
Their large black eyes, and suit seraphic 
checks. 

Crimson as cleft pomegranates, their long 
tresses, 

The gesture which enchants, the eye that 
speaks, 

'Pile innocence which happy childhood blesses. 
Made quite a picture of these little Creeks; 
So that the philosophical beholder 
Sigh’d for their sakes—that they should e’er 
grow older. 


30 

And further on a group of Grecian girls, 

The first and tallest her white kerchief 45 
waving. 

Were strung together like a row of pearls, 

Link’d hand in hand, and dancing: each too 
having 

Down her white neck long floating auburn 50 
curls— 

(The least of which would set ten poets 


34 

Afar, a dwarf bufToon stood telling tales 
To a sedate gray circle of old smokers, 

Of secret treasures found in hidden vales, 
Of wonderful replies from Arab jokers. 
Of charms to make good gold and cure bad 
ails, 

Of rocks bewitched that open to the 
knockers, 

Of magic ladies who, by one sole act. 
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Transformed their lords to beasts (but that’s a 
fact). 

35 

Here was no lack of innocent diversion 5 

For the imagination or the senses, 

Song, dance, wine, music, stories from the 
Persian, 

All pretty pastimes in which no offense is; 

But Lambro saw all these things with aversion, 10 
Perceiving in his absence such expenses. 
Dreading that climax of all human ills. 

The inflammation, of his weekly bills. 

36 15 

Ahl what is man? what perils still environ 
The happiest mortals even after dinner! 

A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that Life allows the luckiest sinner; 
Pleasure (whene’er she sings, at least) ’s a 20 
siren, 

That lures, to flay alive, the young beginner; 
Lambro’s reception at his people’s banquet 
Was such as fire accords to a wet blanket. 


He—being a man who seldom used a word 
Too much, and wishing gladly to surprise 
(In general he surprised men with the sword) 

His daughter—had not sent before to 30 

advise 

Of his arrival, so that no one stirred; 

And long he paused to rc-assure his eyes, 

In fact much more astonished than delighted. 

To find so much good company invited. 3 5 

38 

He did not know (alas! how men will lie) 

That a report (especially the Greeks) 

Avouched his death (such people never die), 40 
And put his house in mourning sev eral 
weeks,— 

But now their eyes and also lips were drv; 

The bloom, too, had returned to Haideo's 

cheeks. 45 

Her tears, too, being returned into their fount. 
She now kept house upon her own account. 

39 

Hence all this rice, meat, dancing, wine, and 50 
fiddling. 

Which turned the isle into a place of 


pleasure; 

The servants all were getting drunk or idling, 
A life which made them happy beyond 
measure. 

Her father’s hospitality seemed middling. 
Compared with what- Haidee did with his 
treasure; 

’Twas wonderful how things went on 
improving, 

While she had not one hour to spare from 
loving. 

40 

Perhaps you think, in stumbling on this feast. 
He flew into a passion, and in fact 
There was no mighty reason to be pleased; 

Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act. 

The whip, the rack, or dungeon at the least, 

To teach his people to be more exact. 

And that, proceeding at a very high rate, 

He showed the royal penchants of a pirate. 

41 

You’re wrong.—He was the mildest manner'd 
man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 

With such true breeding of a gentleman. 

You never could divine his real thought, 

No courtier could, and scarcely woman can 
Gird more deceit within a petticoat; 

Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety. 

He was so great a loss to good society. 

42 

Advancing to the nearest dinner tray, 

Tapping the shoulder of the nighest guest. 
With a peculiar smile, which, by the way. 
Boded no good, whatever it expressed, 

He asked the meaning of this holiday; 

The vinous Greek to whom he had 
addressed 

His question, much too merry to divine 
The questioner, filled up a glass of wine, 

43 

And without turning his facetious head. 

Over his shoulder, with a Bacchant air, 
Presented the o’erflowing cup, and said, 
“Talking’s dry work, I have no time to 
spare.” 

A second hiccuped, "Our old master’s dead, 
You’d better ask our mistress who’s his 
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heir." 

‘Our mistress!” quoth a third: “Our mistress! 
—pooh!— 

You mean our master—not the old, but new." 

44 

These rascals, being new comets, knew not 
whom 

They thus addressed—and Lambro’s \is- 
age fell— 

And o'er his eye a momentary gloom 

Passed, but he strove quite courteously to 
quell 

The expression, and endeavoring to resume 
His smile, requested one of them to tell 
The name and quality of his new patron. 

Who seemed to have turned llaidec into a 
matron. 

45 

“I know not,” quoth the fellow, “who or what 
He is, nor whence he came—arid little cate; 
But this I know, that this roast capon's hit. 
And that good wine ne’er washed down bet¬ 
ter fare; 

And if you are not satisfied with that, 

Direct your questions to my neighbor there; 
He’ll answer all for better or worse, 

For none likes more to hear himself converse." 

46 

I said that Larnbro was a man of patience, 

And certainly he showed the best of 
breeding, 

Which scarce France, the paragon of nations, 
E’er saw her most polite of sons exceeding; 
lie bore these sneers against his near relations. 
His own anxiety, his heart, too, bleeding, 
The insults, too, of every servile glutton. 

Who all the time was eating up his mutton. 

47 

Now in a person used to much command— 

To bid men come, and go, and come again— 
To see his orders done, too, out of hand— 
Whether the word was death, or but the 
chain— 

It may seem strange to find his manners bland; 

Yet such things are, which I cannot explain. 
Though doubtless he who can command 
himself 

Is good to govern—almost as a Cuelf. 


45 

Not that he was not sometimes rash or so, 

But never in his real and seiions mood; 

5 Then calm, concentrated, and still, and slow', 

He lav r oll'd like the boa in the wood; 

With him it never was a word and blow. 

His angry word once o’er, he shed no blood. 
But in his silence there was milch to me, 
lo And his one blow left little uoih for Inn. 

40 

He ask’d no further questions, and proceeded 
On to the house, but by a private wav, 
i 5 So that the few who met him baldly heeded, 

So little they expected him that day; 

If love paternal in his bosom pleaded 

For Haidee’s sake, is moie than 1 can say, 
But certainly to one deem’d dead returning, 
20 Tins level seem’d a cm ions mode of mourn- 
ing. 

50 

If all the dead could now leturn to life, 

25 (Which Cod forbid!) or some, or a great 

many, 

For instance, if a husband or his wife 
(Nuptial examples are as good as any). 

No doubt whate’er might be their former 
50 strife, 

The piesent weather would be much more 
rainy— 

Tears shed into the grave of the connexion 
Would share most probably its resurrection. 

35 51 

He enter’d in the house no more his home, 

A thing to human feelings the most trying, 
And harder for the heart to overcome, 

40 Perhaps, than even the mental pangs of 
dying; 

To find our hearthstone turn’d into a tomb, 
And round its once warm precincts palely 
lying 

45 The ashes of our hopes, is a deep grief. 
Beyond a single gentleman’s belief. 

52 

He enter’d in the house—his home no more, 
50 For without hearts there is no home;—and 
felt 

The solitude of passing his own door 
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Without a welcome: there he long had 
dwelt, 

There his few peaceful days Time had swept 
o’er, 

There his warm hosom and keen eve would : 
melt » 

Over the innocence of that sweet child, 

His only shrine of feelings undefiled. 

» 

He was a man of a strange temperament, 

Of mild demeanour though ot savage mood, 
Moderate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure, as in food. 

Quick to perceive, and strong to bear, and i 
meant 

For something better, if not wholly good; 

His country’s wrongs and his despair to save 
her 

Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 2< 

54 

The love of power, and rapid gain of gold, 

The hardness by long habitude produced, 

The dangerous life in which he had giown old, 2 
The mercy he had granted oft abused. 

The sights he was accustom’d to behold. 

The wild seas, and wild men with whom he 
cruised, 

Had cost his enemies a long repentance, 3 ° 

And made him a good friend, but bad ac¬ 
quaintance. 

55 

But something of the spirit of old Greece 35 
Flash'd o'er his soul a few heroic rays. 

Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece 
His predecessors in the Colchian days; 

T is true he had no ardent love for peace— 
Alasl his country show’d no path to praise: 40 
Hate to the world and war with every nation 
He waged, in vengeance of her degradation. 

56 

Still o’er his mind the influence of the clime 45 
Shed its Ionian elegance, which showed 
Its power unconsciously full many a time.— 

A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 

A love of music and of scenes sublime, 

A pleasure in the gentle stream that flowed 50 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers, 
Bedewed his spirit in his calmer hours. 


57 

But whatsoe’er he had of love reposed 
On that beloved daughter; she had been 
The only thing which kept his heart unclosed 
Amidst the savage deeds he had done and 
seen, 

A lonely pure affection unopposed: 

There wanted but the loss of this to wean 
His feelings from all milk of human 
kindness, 

And turn him like the Cyclops mad with 
blindness. 

58 

The cublcss tigress in her jungle raging 
Is dreadful to the shepherd and the flock; 
The ocean when its yeasty war is waging 
Is awful to the vessel near the rock; 

But violent things will sooner bear assuaging. 
Their fury being spent by its own shock, 
Than the stem, single, deep, and wordless iie 
Of a strong human heart, and in a sire. 

59 

It is a hard although a common case 

To find our children running restive—they 
In whom our brightest days we would retrace. 
Our little selves re-formed in finer clay, 
Just as old age is creeping on apace. 

And clouds come o'er the sunset of ran day. 
They kindly leave us, though not quite alone, 
But m good company—the gout or stone. 

60 

Yet a fine family is a fine thing 

(Provided they don't come in after dinner), 
’Tis beautiful to see a matron bring 

Her children up (if nursing them don't 
thin her); 

Like cherubs round an altar-piece they cling 
To the fire-side (a sight to touch a sinner). 
A lady with her daughters or her nieces 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces. 

61 

Old Lambro passed unseen a private gate, 
And stood within his hall at eventide; 
Meantime the lady and Jier lover sate 

At wassail in their beauty and their pride: 
An ivory inlaid table spread with state 
Before them, and fair slaves on every side; 
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Cems, gold, and silver, formed the service 
mostly, 

Mother of pearl and coral the less costly. 


Though sages may pour out their wisdom's 
treasure, 

There is no sterner moralist than Measure. 


62 

The dinner made about a hundred dishes; 

Lamb and pistachio nuts—m slant, all 
meats. 

And saffron soups, and sweetbreads; and the 
fishes 

Were of the finest that e’er flouneed m nets. 
Orest to a Sybarite’s most pampered 
wishes; 

The beverage was various sherbets 
Of raisin, orange, and pomegranate juice. 
Squeezed through the rind, which makes it 
best for use. 

63 

These were ranged round, each in its crystal 
ewer, 

And fruits, and date-bread loaves dosed the 
repast. 

And Mocha’s berry, from Arabia pine. 

In small fine China cups, came in at last; 
Cold cups of filigree, made to secure 

The hand from burning, underneath them 
placed; 

Cloves, cinnamon, and saffron too were boiled 
Up with the coffee, which (f think) thev 
spoiled. 

64 

The hangings of the room were tapestry, 
made 

Of velvet panels, each of different hue. 
And thick with damask flowers of silk inlaid; 

And round them ran a yellow border too, 
The upper border, richly wrought, displayed, 

Embroidered delicately o’er with blue, 

Soft Persian sentences, in lilac letters, 

From poets, or the moralists their betters. 

63 


A beauty at the season's close giown hectic, 
A genius who has dumb himself to death, 
A rake turned Methodistic, or Eclectic 

(For that's the name they like to pray be- 
to ncath) — 

Hut most, an alderman struck apoplectic. 

Are things that really take away the 
breath,— 

And show that late bouts, wine, and love me 

1 5 able 

To do not much less damage than the table. 
67 

llaidee and Juan carpeted their feet 
:o On crimson satin, bordeied with pale blue; 
Their sofa occupied three pails complete 
Of the apaitment—and appeared quite 
new; 

The velvet cushions (for a tlnone more meet) 

2 s Were scat let, fiom whose glowing center 

grew 

A sun embossed in gold, whose rays of tissue, 
Meridian-like, vveie seen all light to issue. 

,o «» 

Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain. 

Had done their vvoik of splendour; Indian 
mats 

And Persian carpets, which the heart bled to 
15 stain, 

Over the floors were spread; gazelles and 
cats, 

And dwaifs and blacks, and such like things 
that gain 

,o Their bread as ministers and favourites— 
(that's 

To say, by degradation)—mingled there 
As plentiful as in a court or fair. 


These Oriental writings on the wall, 4 5 

Quite common in those countries, are a kind There was no want of lofty mirrors, and 
Of monitors adapted to recall. The tables, most of ebony inlaid 

Like skulls at Memphian banquets, to the With mother of pearl or ivory, stood at hand, 
mind, • Or were of tortoise-shell or rare woods 

The words which shook Belshazzar in his hall, 50 made, 

And took his kingdom from him: you will Fretted with gold or silver:—by command, 
find, The greater part of these were ready spread 
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With viands and sherbets in ice—and wine— 

Kept for all comers at all hours to dine. 

70 

Of all the dresses I select Haidee’s: 

She wore two jclicks—one was of pale 
yellow; 

Of azure, pink, and white was her chemise— 
’Neath which her breast heaved like a little 
billow, 

With buttons form'd of pearls as large as peas, 
All gold and crimson shone her jelick’s 
fellow, 

And the striped white gauze baracan that 
bound her, 

Like fleecy clouds about the moon, flow’d 
round her. 

71 

One large gold bracelet clasp'd each lovely 
arm, 

Lockless—so pliable from the pure gold 

That the hand stretch’d and shut it without 
harm, 

The limb which it adorn’d its only mould; 

So beautiful—its very shape would charm. 
And clinging as if loath to lose its hold, 

The purest ore enclosed the whitest skin 

That e’er by precious metal was held in. 

72 

Around, as princess of her father’s land, 

A like gold bar above her instep roll’d 

Announced her rank; twelve rings were on her 
hand; 

Her hair was starr’d with gems; her veil’s 
fine fold 

Below her breast was fasten’d with a band 
Of lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce 
be told; 

Her orange silk fidl Turkish trousers furl’d 

About the prettiest ankle in the world. 

73 


Their bonds whene’er some Zephyr caught 
began 

To offer his young pinion as her fan. 

5 74 

Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 

10 And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 
Too pure even for the purest human ties; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not he idolatry to kneel. 


i? 


75 


Her hair’s long auburn waves down to her 45 
heel 

Flow’d like an Alpine torrent which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light,—and would con¬ 
ceal 

Her person if allow’d at large to nin, 

And still they seem’d resentfully to feel 
The silken fillet’s curb, and sought to shun 


Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were 
tinged 

(It is the country’s custom), but in vain; 
For those large black eyes were so blackly 
fringed, 

The glossy rebels mock’d the jetty stain. 
And in their native beauty stood avenged: 

Her nails were touch’d with henna; but 
again 

25 The power of art was turn’d to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than before. 

76 

The henna should he deeply dyed to make 
30 The skin relieved appear more fairly fair; 
She had no need of this, day ne’er will break 
On mountain tops more heavenly white 
than her: 

The eye might doubt if it were well awake, 

35 She was so like a vision; I might err, 

But Shakespeare also says, ’tis very silly 
“To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 3 


40 Juan had on a shawl of black and gold. 

But a white baracan, and so transparent 
The sparkling gems beneath you might be¬ 
hold, 

Like small stars through the milky way 
apparent; 

His turban, furled in many a graceful fold. 
An emerald aigrette, with Haidee’s hair in't. 
Surmounted, as its clasp, a glowing crescent, 
Whose rays shone ever trembling, but 
incessant. 


5° 


* Kin g John, IV, 2, 11. 
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78 

And now they were diverted hv their suite. 
Dwarfs, dancing girls, black eunuchs, and 
a poet, 

Which made their new establishment 
complete; 

The last was of great fame, and liked to 
show it; 

His verses rarely wanted their due feel; 

And for his theme—lie seldom sunn below 

it, 

He being paid to satirize or flatter. 

As the Psalm says, “inditing a good matter.’’ 4 

70 

He praised the present, and abused the past. 
Reversing the good custom of old days. 

An Eastern anti-jacobin at last 

He turned, preferring pudding to no 
praise— 

For some few years his lot had beei. o’crcast 
by his seeming independent in las lavs, 
Rut now he sung the Sultan and the l’aslia— 
With truth like Southey, and with verse like 
Crashaw. 

80 

He was a man who had seen manv changes. 
And always changed as true as any needle, 
His polar star being one which rather ranges, 
And not the fixed—he knew the way to 
wheedle: 

So vile he 'scaped the doom which oft 
avenges; 

And being fluent (save indeed when feed 

ill), 

He lied with such a fervor of intention— 
There was no doubt he earned his laureate 
pension. 


Their loves, and feasts, and house, and dress, 
and mode 

Of living in their insular nlxidc. 

5 82 
Their [met, a sad trimmer, but, no less 
In company a veiy pleasant fellow, 

Had been the favorite of full manv a mess 
Of men, and made them speeches when 
io half mellow; 

And though his meaning they could ran lv 
guess. 

Vet still they deigned to hiccup or to bellow 
The glorious meed of popular applause, 

• 5 Of which the first ne’er knows the. second 
cause. 

83 

But now being lifted into high society, 

:o And having picked up several odds and ends 
Of free thoughts in his travels for variety, 
He deemed, being in a lone isle, among 
friends. 

That, without any danger of a riot, he 
2 5 Might for long lying make himself amends, 
And, singing as he sung in his warm youth, 
Agree to a short armistice with truth. 

84 

30 lie had travelled ’mongst the Arabs, Turks, 
and Franks, 

And knew the self-loves of the different na¬ 
tions; 

And having lived with people of all ranks, 

35 Had something ready upon roost occasions— 
Which got him a few presents and some 
thanks. 

He varied with some skill his adulations; 

To “do at Rome as Romans do,” a piece 
40 Of conduct was which hi; observed in Greece. 


81 

But he had genius,—when a turncoat has it. 
The Votes irritabilis 5 takes care 
That without notice few full moons shall pass 45 
it; 

Even good men like to make the public 
stare:— 

But to my subject—let me see—what was it?— 

Oh!—the third canto—and the pretty pair— 50 
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85 

Thus, usually, when hc n was asked to sing. 
He gave the different nations something 
national; 

’Twas all the same to him—"God save the 
ling,” 

Or “Qa ira ” 7 according to the fashion all: 

His muse made increment of any thing, 

n Southey. 

7 French Revolutionary song 


Psalm 45:1. 
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From the high lyric down to the low ra¬ 
tional: 

If Pindar 8 sang horse-races, what should hinder 
Ilimself from being as pliable as Pindar? 

86 

In France, for instance, he would write a 
chanson; 

In England a six canto quarto tale; 

In Spain, he’d make a ballad or romance on 
The last war—much the same in Portugal; 
In Germany, the Pegasus he’d prance on 
Would be old Goethe’s (see what says Do 
Stael);® 

In Italy he’d ape the “Trcccntisti;” 10 
In Greece, he’d sing some sort of hymn like 
this t’ ye: 

1 

The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho ln\ed and sung. 
Where grew the arts ot war and peace. 

Where Delos" rose, and Plurbus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

2 

The Scian 12 and the Teian n muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “Islands of the Blest.” 

3 

The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still he free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

4 

A king 14 sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Sale mis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations;—all were his! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set where were thev? 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

6 

Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 

7 

Must u c but weep o’er days more blest? 

Must ivc but blush?—Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 15 

8 

25 What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! no,—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

\nd answer, “Let one living head, 
Hut one arise,—we come, we come!” 
"Pis but the living who are dumb. 

9 

In vain—in vain- strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian 16 wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

35 And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 

Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal! 

10 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pvrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You hav e the letters Cadmus 17 gave— 
Think \e he meant them for a slave? 

11 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 


8 Greek odic poet. 0 French author. 

10 fourteenth-century Italian artists 

11 Island, birthplace of Phoebus Apollo. 

12 Homer. 13 Anacreon. 14 Xerxes. 


15 scene of heroic defeat of Spartans by Xerxes 
10 from island Samos. 

17 supposed inventor of alphabet. 
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It made Anacreon's song divine: 

He sen ed—but served Pnlyc rates— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our couiitrjineii. 

12 * 
The tjrunt of the Chersonese 1 * 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 

That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 1 o 

Such chains as Ins were suie t< » bind. 

13 

Fill high the Imvvl with Sami.in wine! 

On Sub’s rock, and I'arga’s shore. 1 ' ^ ^ 

Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Done mothers bore, 

And there, pci haps, some seed is sow n. 

The Heraelcidan blood- 1 ' might own. 

11 20 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 

They ha\c a king who buys and sells: 

In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells, 

Hut Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 

Would break jour shield, however bioacl. 

15 

Fill high the bowl with Samian vine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eves shine, 30 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tcai-diop laves. 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

16 

Place me on SuniumV 1 marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep, 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! *4° 


wrong; 

And feeling, in a poet, is the smnee 
Of others' feeding; but they an* such liats. 
And take .ill colors—like' the bands of dyers. 

8S 

Hut woids an* things, and a small drop of ink. 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
Th.it w hich makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think; 

Tis strange, the shortest letter which man 
uses 

Instead of speech, may foitn a lasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old rime induces 
Frail man, when paper—even a rag like this, 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that's his. 

80 

And when his hones are dust, his grave a 
blank, 

His station, generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, save to lank 
In chronological comnu iuoiation, 

Some dull MS. Oblivion long lias sank. 

Or graven stone found in a hanack’s station 
In digging the foundation of a closet, 

May turn his name up, as a lare deposit. 

90 

And Glory long has made the sages smile; 

Tis something, nothing, woids, illusion, 
wind— 

Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than on the name a person leaves behind: 
Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to 
Hoyle: 

The present century was growing blind 
To the great Marlborough’s skill in giving 
knocks, 

Fntil his late Life by Archdeacon Ooxe. 


87 

Thus sung, or would, or could, or should have 
sung, 

The modem Greek, in tolerable verse; 

If not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was 
young, 

Yet in these times he might have done 
much worse: 

His strain displayed some feeling—right 

18 Gallipoli. 20 blood of Hercules. 

10 in Albania. 21 in Greece. 


91 

Milton’s the Prince of Poets—so wc say; 

A little heavy, hut no less divine: 

45 An independent being in his day— 

Learned, pious, temperate in love and wine; 
But, his life falling into Johnson’s way, 

Were told this great High Priest of all the 
Nine 

or 50 Was whipt at college—a harsh sire—odd 
spouse, 

For the first Mrs. Milton left his house. 
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92 


96 


All these are, certes, entertaining facts. 

Like Shakespeare’s stealing deer, Lord 
Bacon’s bribes; 5 

Like Titus’ youth, and Caesar’s earliest acts; 
Like Bums (whom Doctor Currie well de¬ 
scribes) ; 

Like Cromwell’s pranks;—but although Truth 
exacts 10 

These amiable descriptions from the scrilres. 

As most essential to their hero’s story, 

They do not much contribute to his glory. 

93 ] 3 

All are not moralists, like Southey, when 

lie prated to the world of “Pantisoeracy;” 

Or Wordsworth unexcised, unhired, who then 
Seasoned his pedlar poems with Democ¬ 
racy; 20 

Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morning Post its aristocracy; 

When he and Southey, following the same 
path, 

Espoused two partners (milliners of Bath). 2 5 

94 

Such names at present cut a convict figure. 

The very Botany Bay"' in moral geography; 
Their loyal treason, renegado rigor, 30 

Are good manure for their more bare biog¬ 
raphy. 

Wordsworth's last quarto, by the way, is bigger 
Than any since the birthday of typography; 

A drowsy frowsy poem, called the “Excur- 35 
sion," 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 

95 

He there builds up a formidable dyke 40 

Between his own and others’ intellect; 

But Wordsworth’s poem, and his followers, 
like 

Joanna Southcote’s 3 Shiloh, and her sect, 

Are things which in this century don’t strike 43 
The public mind,—so few are the elect; 

And the new births of both their stale vir¬ 
ginities 

Have proved but dropsies, taken for divinities. 

-- English convict colony in Australia. 

3 a crank who said she was to bear a new Mes¬ 
siah. 


But let me to my story; I must own. 

If I have any fault, it is digression— 
Leaving my people to proceed alone, 

While I soliloquize beyond expression; 

But these are my addresses from the throne, 
Which put off business to the ensuing 
session; 

Forgetting each omission is a loss to 
The world, not quite so great as Ariosto. 2 * 

97 

I know that what our neighbors call “ lon¬ 
gueurs ’’ 21 

(We’ve not so good a word, but have the 
thing, 

In that complete perfection which insures 
An epic from Bob Southey every spring), 
Form not the true temptation which allures 
The reader; but ’hvould not be hard to bring 
Some fine examples of the epopee,' 1 ' 

To prove its grand ingredient is ennui. 

98 

We learn from Horace, “Homer sometimes 
sleeps;” 

We feel without him,—Wordsworth some¬ 
times wakes,— 

To show with what complacency he creeps. 
With his dear “Waggoners,” around his 
lakes. 

He wishes for “a boat” to sail the deeps— 

Of Ocean?—No, of air; and then he makes 
Another outcry for “a little boat,” 

And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 

99 

If he must fain sweep o’er the ethereal plain. 
And Pegasus runs restive in his "Waggon,” 
Could he not beg the loan of Charles’s Wain? 27 

Or pray Medea for a single dragon? 

Or if, too classic for his vulgar brain. 

He feared his neck to venture such a nag 
on, 

And he must needs mount nearer to the moon, 
Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon? 

:l author of Orlando Furiosi). 

25 boredom. 

- ,I epic. 

21 Charles’s Wagon, the constellation known as 
the "Dipper." 
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100 

"Pedlars," and "Boats." and "Waggons!" 
Ohl ye shades 

Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this? 5 
That trash of such sort not alone c\ ades 

Contempt, but from the bathos' vast abyss 
Floats scumlike uppermost, and these Jack 
Cades 

Of sense and song alxnc your graves may 10 
hiss— 

The “little boatman ' and his “Peter Hell*’ 

Can sneer at him who drew “Ac*hitopIu»lT H 

101 

T our tale.—The feast was over, the shoes 
gone, 

The dwarfs and dancing girls had all re¬ 
tired; 

The Arab lore and Poet’s song were done, 20 
And eveiv sound of revelry expired; 

The lady and her lover, left alone. 

The rosy flood of Twilight's sky admired,— 
Ave Maria! o’er the earth and sea, 

That heavenliest hour of Heaven is worthi- 2 i 
est theel 

102 

Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where 1 so olt 30 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so bountiful ami soft. 

While swung the deep bell in the distant 
tower, 

Or the faint dying d.iy-hvmn stole aloft, 35 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air. 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. 

103 

Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 

Ave Marial ’tis the hour of Love! 

Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 

Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 45 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
Dove— 

What though 'tis but a pictured image?— 
strike— 

That painting is no idol, —'tis too like. 50 


10-1 

Some kinder casuists are pleased to sav. 

In nameless print—that 1 base no devotion; 

But set those pel sons down with 1110 to pray. 
And you shall see who has the propel est 
notion 

Of getting into Heaven the shortest wav; 

Mv alt.us are the mountains and the Ocean, 

F.arth, air, stars,—all that springs from the 
great Whole. 

Who hath produced, and will leceivo the Soul. 

105 

Sweet Hour of Twilight!—in the solitude 
Of the pine Ini est, and the silent shore 

Which bounds Baxcniiu’s 1tm11eu10ri.il wood, 
Booted where once the Adiian wave flowed 
o’er, 

To where the last Caesarean foitiess stood, 
Fvergreen forest! which Boccaccio's lore 

And Dryden’s lav made haunted ground to 
me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 

100 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine. 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless 
M ’" g ’ 

Were the sole echoes, save mv steed’s and 
mine, 

And Vesper bell’s that rose the boughs 
along; 

The spectre huntsman™ of Oncsli’s line, 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair 
tin ong 

Which learned from this example not to fly 

From a true lover,—shadowed mv mind’s eye. 

107 

Oh, Hesperus! thou bringesl all good things— 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’crlabored steer; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone 
clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect of 
dear, 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 
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Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast. 

108 

Soft Hour! which wakes the wisli and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn 
apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
As the far hell of Vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day's dec-ay; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 

Ah! surely Nothing dies but Something 
mourns! 

109 

When Nero perished by the justest doom 
Which ever the Destroyer yet destroyed, 
Amidst the roar of liberated ltome, 

Of nations freed, and the world overjoyed, 
Some hands unseen strewed flowers upon his 
tomb: 

Perhaps the weakness of a heart not void 
Of feeling for some kindness done, when 
Power 

Had left the wretch an nneonopted bout. 

110 

Hut I’m digressing; what on earth has Nero, 

Or any such like sovereign buffoons, 

To do with the transactions of my hero, 

More than such madmen's fellow man— 
the moon’s? 

Sure my invention must he down at zero. 

And I grown one of many “wooden spoons" 
Of verse (the name with which we Cantabs 10 
please 

To dub the last of honors in degrees). 

Ill 

I feel this tediousness will never do— 

’Tis being too epic, and I must cut down 
(In copying) this long canto into two; 

They'll never find it out, unless I own 
The fact, excepting some experienced few; 
And then as an improvement ’twill be 
shown: 

I'll prove that such the opinion of the critic is 
From Aristotle passim .—See II oty; nor,?. 31 

30 Cambridge students. 


The follouing cantos—the poem is sixteen cantos 
in length—narrate the return of llaidee’s father, 
iMmhro the pirate, who captures Juan and sells him 
as a slave in Constantinople; the death of IIaider; 

„ Juan’s slavery tinder a sultana, from whom he 
(-.capes, only to become invoiced in a Russian mili¬ 
tary campaign; his arrival at the court of Catharine 
the Great; his appointment as ambassador to Eng¬ 
land; and finally, in the closing singes, his observa¬ 
tions on English social life. 

10 

JOHN KEATS 

Where Shelley and Byron were literally of the 
15 aristocracy, Keats (J 7 i)A-lH 21 ) uas of the peo¬ 
ple, respectable and successful innkeepers and 
ostlers. From such origins came the poet who 
lived fewer years than any oilier major figure 
in English literature; whose death was, in its 
20 prematurity, its flustration of high genius, per¬ 
haps the greatest tragedy in English letters. 
Tlw influences on his life arc relatively clear: 
school at Enfield, and the all-impoitant friend¬ 
ship with Clunles Con den Clarke, who intro- 
25 (luced Keats to Spenser and a love of poetry, 
the death of his parents, leading to the guardi¬ 
anship of the Abbeys and the subsequent study 
of the surgeon's art, and a turning away to 
literature; Leigh Hunt’s circle with its entree 
30 to a new world; Fanny liurunc, the one true 
love whom he net er could possess, and the 
gnawing evil within him, tube rculosis. The first 
poems were harshly criticized, but it is sheer 
romance to say that Keats's death was hastened 
33 by the reviews. Keats uas a fighter. The rush 
to Italy and possible salvation came too late ■— 
but not before another volume had been well 
received, not before the poi t had turned out 
in a few months a dozen or more masterpieces. 
40 He had nursed his brother Tom and w atched 
him die. George, another brother, was in Amer¬ 
ica. Pride and lack of money had presumably 
kept Keats from marrying Fanny. The short 
tragic life was over. 

45 In his sonnets and odes, in Endymion and 
Hyperion, and in the longer narratives (par¬ 
ticularly in The Eve of St. Agnes) John 
Keats rcachi d into another direction, a bit 
apart from Byron’s and Shelley’s but, like 
50 theirs, fundamentally “romantic.” He was the 
Romantic of rich color and imagery, of sensu¬ 
ous language and impression, of thoughtful 
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pursuit of the truth beyond the object. In many 
ways he was the most well rounded of tin- 
whole group: bright, but not erratic; stable, 
but not dull; sensuous, but not sensual. 


LA BELLE DAME SAWS’ MERCl 

Ah, what can ail ihec, Kmght-at-arms, 
Alone and paloh loitcrmg' J 
The sedge has withered Irani the lake, 
And no birds sing. 

Ah, what can ail thee, Knight-at-amis, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel's granary is full. 

And the harvest’s done. 


"I saw pale kings, and princes too. 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all: 
They cried—La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!' 

"I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapiVI wide, 

And 1 awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 

"And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitciing. 

Though the sedge is witheied from the lake, 
And no birds sing." 

THE EVE OF ST. MINES 


10 


"I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy checks a fading lose 
Fast withereth too.” 

“f met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful—a faery's child, 
ller hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 

“I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and liagrant zone; 
She looked at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 


1 

20 St. Agnes' Eve 1 —Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, lor all his le.itheis, was a-colcl; 

The hare limped trembling through the 
frozen grass. 

And silent was the Hock in woolly fold: 

Numb were the Headsman’s fingers, while 
he told 

His ros.uy, and while his fiosled bieath, 

Like pious incense liom a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight lor heaven, without a 
30 death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s pictme, while his 
prayer lie saitli. 


“I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all dav long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

“She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild and manna-dew; 

And sure in language strange she said, 

‘I love thee true.’ 

“She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she gazed and sighed full sore. 
And there I shut her wild, wild eves— 
With kisses four. 


2 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 

I hen takes his lamp, and nsetli from his 
knees, 

And back rcturneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 

40 The sculptured dead, on each side, seem to 
freeze, 

Emprisoned in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 2 

He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 
4 =; To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 


3 


“And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there T dreamed—ah! woe belidi !— 50 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill’s side. 


Northward he tumetli through a little door, 

1 January 20. Legend ran that a girl would 
dream of her future husband on the Kse. 

•small chapels with sculptured (dumb) figures. 
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And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden 
tongue 

Flattered to tears this aged man and poor; 

But no—already had his death-bell rung; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung; 5 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Bough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 10 

4 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft; 

And so it chanced, for many a door was i 5 
wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 

The level chambers, ready wit!) their pride. 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 20 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stared, where upon their heads the cornice 
rests, 

With hair blown back, and wings put cross¬ 
wise on their breasts. 25 

5 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting faerily 30 
The brain, new-stulfed, in youth, with tri¬ 
umphs gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away. 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 35 
day. 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 

6 40 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of de- 
light, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 45 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 50 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 


7 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping 
train 

Pass by—she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

And back retired; not cooled by high dis¬ 
dain, 

But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere; 
She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of 
the year. 

8 

She danced along with vague, regardless 
eyes, 

Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and 
short: 

The hallowed hour was near at hand: she 
sighs 

Ainid the timbrels, and the thronged result 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with faery fancy; all amort,’ 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs,* unshorn. 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 

9 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She lingered still. Meantime, across the 
moors. 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on 
fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and 
implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth 
such things have been. 

10 

He ventures in: let no buzzed whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 


s dead. 

* On the anniversary of St. Agnes’ martyrdom 
two lambs, later shorn, were prominent in the 
service; nuns wove the woo! into cloth. 
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Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rons citadel: 

For him, those chambers held barbarian 
hordes, 

Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords. 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 5 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Saxe one old beldame, weak in body and in 
soul. 

11 

Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came. 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand. 

To where he stood, hid from the torch's 
flame, 15 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 
And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand, 
Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from 20 
this place; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood¬ 
thirsty race! 


12 


: 5 


“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish 
Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and 
land: 30 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a 
whit 

More tame for his gray hairs—Alas me! flit 1 
Flit like a ghost away.”—"Ah, Gossip 5 dear. 
We’re safe enough; here in this armchair sit, 3; 
And tell me how”—“Good Saints! not here, 
not here; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be 
thy bier.” 

40 

13 

He followed through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 
And as she muttered “Well-a—well-a-dayl” 

He found him in a little moonlight room, 4 5 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

"O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving, 50 
piously.” 


* here means "good old friend.” 


14 

“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Fve— 

Yet men will murder upon liolv days: 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve. 
And be liege-lord of all the Fixes and Fays. 
To xenture so: it fills me with tuna/e 
To see thee, Poiphvro!—St. Agnes’ Kve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This xery night: good angels her deceive! 
But let me laugh awlnle, I’ve mickle" time to 
grieve.” 

15 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Poiphvro upon her face doth look, 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wond rous riddle- 
hook, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 
But soon his exes grew brilliant, when she 
told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could 
brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 
cold, 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

16 

Sodden a thought came like a full-blown 
rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 
“A cruel man and impious thou art: 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and 
dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go! I deem 
Thou canst not surely bo the same that thou 
didst seem.” 

17 

“I xv-ill not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro: “O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer. 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

6 much. 
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Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they he more fanged 
than wolves and bears.” 


“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard 
thing, 

Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight 
toll; 10 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and 
evening, 

Were never missed.” Thus plaining, doth 
she bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 15 
So woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or 
woe. 

20 

19 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there bide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 25 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride. 
While legioned faeries paced the coverlet. 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 

Since Merlin paid his Demon 1 all the mon- 30 
strous debt. 

20 

“It shall be as thou wishcst,” said the Dame: 
“All cates* and dainties shall be stored there 3 5 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambor 
frame 0 

Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare. 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 40 
Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel 
in prayer 

The while: Ahl thou must needs the lady 
wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among the 45 
dead." 

21 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
- 50 


The lover’s endless minutes slowly passed; 
The Dame returned, and whispered in his 
ear 

To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last. 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
Tlie maiden's chamber, silken, hushed and 
chaste; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
brain. 

22 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a missioned spirit, unaware: 

With silver tapei’s light, and pious care, 

She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare. 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove 
frayed and (led. 

23 

Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

Rut to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with c!oc|ucnce her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her 
dell. 

24 

A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag'ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot¬ 
grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint de¬ 
vice. 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked 
wings; 

And in the mist, ’mong thousand herald¬ 
ries. 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 
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Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gules 1 " on Madeline’s fair 
bre.ist. 

As down she knelt for heaven's grace and 
boon; 

Hose-bloom fell on her hands, together prext. 
And on her siher cross soft ametlnst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newlv diest, 
Save wings, for heaven.—Porphxro grew 
faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free fiom mortal 
taint. 

26 

Anon his heart revives, her vespers done. 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she bees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one bv one. 
Loosens her fragrant bodice, by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees. 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

Hut dares not look behind, or all the charm 
is fled. 

27 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lav. 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day; 

Blissfully havened both from joy and pain. 
Clasped like a missal where swart Paynirns 
pray; 11 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

28 

Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wmke into a slumberous tenderness, 


10 red (heraldry). 

u shut like a prayer book (safe and secret) in 
the company of non-believers. 


Which when he heard, that minute did he 
bless. 

And breathed himself: then from the closet 
crept, 

5 Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 

And oxer the hushed carpet, silent, slept. 
And ’tween the emtains peeped, where lol— 
how fast she slept. 

.o 29 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dun, silver twilight, suit he set 
A table, and, hall anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woxen crimson, gold, and jet.— 

1 5 O for some drowsy Moiphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive elaiion. 
The kettle-drum, and tur-lieeid clarionet, 
Aflr.iv Ins c.us, though but in dying tone:— 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 

BO 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered, 

2 5 While he from forth the closet brought a 

heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 

With jellies soother 12 than the creamy curd, 
30 And lucent svrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy tianslerred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
loom silken Samareund to eodared Lebanon. 


These delicate* he heaped with glowing 
hand 

On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver; sumptuous they stand 
40 In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.— 
"And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite:" 
Open thine eyes, for meek St, Agnes’ sake, 

45 Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.” 

32 

Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
50 Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 

12 smoother. 12 hermit (figuratively) 
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By the dusk curtains:—'twas a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stream: 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 5 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phan¬ 
tasies. 

to 

33 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute,— 
Tumultuous,—and, in chords that tender- 
est be, 

He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 1 5 
In Provence called "La belle dame sans 
mercy:’’ 

Close to her ear touching the melody;— 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft 
moan: 20 

He ceased—she panted quick—and sud¬ 
denly 

Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 25 

34 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 
There was a painlul change, that nigh ex- 30 
polled 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 
At which fair Madeline began to weep. 

And moan forth witless words with many 
a sigh; 35 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would 
keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous 
eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she looked so 40 
dreamingly. 

35 

"Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
' Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 45 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 

How changed thou artl how pallid, chill, 
and drearl 

Cive me that voice again, my Porphyro, 50 
Those looks immortal, those complainings 
dear! 
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Oh leave me not in this eternal woe. 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where 
to go.” 

36 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odor with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind 
blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon 
hath set. 

37 

’Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown 1 ' 1 
sleet; 

“This is no dream, mv bride, my Madeline!” 
’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave mo here to fade and 
pine.— 

Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing;— 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned 
wing.” 

38 

“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and ver¬ 
meil dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famished pilgrim,—saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy 
nest 

Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 

33 

“Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise—arisel the morning is at hand:— 

The bloated wassailers will never heed:— 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 


11 wind-blown. 
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There are no ears to hoar, or exes to see.— 

Drowned all in Rhenish and the sleepy 
mead: 

Axvake! arise! my love, and fearless lie, 

For o’er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee.” 

40 

She hurried at his words, heset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready 
spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found.— 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-drooped lamp was ilickciing hy 
each door; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and 
hound. 

Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproai. 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. 

41 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide 

hall; 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook 
his hide. 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide:— 

The chains lie silent on the footworn 
stones;— 

The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans. 

42 


IIKNRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFKI .LOW 

Kvangeline, Hiawatha, and The Courtship of 
5 Miles St.mdish are among America's most be¬ 
loved poems, and Longfellow ( 1 S 07 - 1 SS 2 ), 
their author. Is to main/ the greatest name in 
traditional American literature. Like Bryant, 
however, he aluays seems "safe" hut hardly 
10 moemg,■ one plows through too much sweet¬ 
ness and looks almost in tain for flashes of wit 
or deep perception. Longfellow was educated 
at Bowdoin, became a professor then’ after 
Iran i abroad, and eventually taught at Harvard 
l s for almost twenty years. The death of his 
si eonil u ife (in a fire) stoppeil his u riling for a 
time. The poet otherwise had little to worry 
about; through inheritance and huge .sales his 
income greto steadily. Although popular in his 
20 day and revered in the classroom down to the 
present, Longfellow does not impress people 
so much as he did; one regrets his avoidance of 
most real issues; his second-hand Germanic 
romanticism doesn’t quite fell; with much good 
25 material to work with, he seldom goes below 
the surface. The future may judge him for the 
unfamiliar sonnets in this volume, or for his 
sound service in helping America establish her 
reputation abroad—and forget the harmless 
30 tales which the public took to its bosom. (See 
also 1 , 202 .)° 

THE WRECK OE THE HESPERUS 1 

3 3 It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea. 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter. 
To bear him company. 


And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 

These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a 
woe. 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and 
form 

Of witch, and demon, and large coflin-xxorm. 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 

Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face de¬ 
form; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes 
cold. 


40 Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax. 

Her checks like the dawn ol day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn liuds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

45 The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 

° The selections from Longfellow’s poetry are 
reprinted through kind permission of the publisher, 
’ Houghton Mifflin Company. 

1 Based upon details of an actual wreck of a ship 
by this name. 
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And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor, 

Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

T pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

'Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see!' 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted 
steed, 

Then leaped her cablc.’s length. 

‘Come hither! come hither! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.’ 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

lb; cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast, 

‘O father! I hear the church-bells ring. 

Oh say, what mav it be?’ 

‘ T is a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!’— 

And he steered for the open sea. 

'O father! I hear the sound of guns. 

Oh say, what may it be?’ 

‘Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry seal’ 

‘O father! I see a gleaming light, 

Oh say, what may it be?’ 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 


The lantern gleamed through the gleaming 
snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

5 Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the 
wave, 

On the Lake of Galilee, 

o 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe. 2 
5 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

o 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles lrom her deck. 

5 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

3 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 

With the masts went lav the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho! hoi the breakers roared! 

■> 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 

To see the form of a maiden fair. 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

3 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed. 
On the billows fall and rise. 

; 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 
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Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies. 


2 near Gloucester. 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 

Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 

Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 5 

Comest to daunt me! 

Wrapt not in Eastern halms. 

But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me? 10 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 

As wlum the Northern skies 

Gleam in December, 1 5 

And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 

20 

“I was a Viking oldl 
My deeds, though manifold. 

No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee! 

Take heed, that ill thv verse *5 

Thou dost the talc rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse; 

For this I sought thee. 

“Far in the Northern Land, 3° 

By the wild Baltic's strand, 
f, with my childish hand, 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 

And, with my skates fast-bound. 

Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 3 5 

That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

“Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, -t" 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 

Until the soaring lark 45 

Sang from the meadow. 

“But when I older grew, 

Joining a corsair's crew. 

O’er the dark sea I flew 5° 

With the marauders. 


Wild was the life we led. 

Many the souls that sped, 

M any the hearts that bled, 

By our stern ordeis. 

"Many a wassail-lmut 
Wore the long Winter out; 

Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 

As we the Berserk's tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 

Diaining the oaken pail, 

Filled to o’crtlowing. 

“Once as I told in glee 
Tales ol the stoimy sea. 

Soft eyes did ga/e on me, 
Burning yet tendei. 

And as the while st.us shine 
On the d.uk Norway pine, 

On that d.uk lie.ut ol mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 

“I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet halt afiaid, 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows weie plighted. 

Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 

“Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall, 
Loud sang the minstrels all. 
Chanting his glory. 

When of old Hildebrand 
1 asked his daughter’s hand. 
Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 

"While the brown ale he quaffed. 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scorn 
Out of those lips unshorn, 

From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 

“She was a Prince’s child, 
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I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discardedi 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight? 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 

‘‘Scarce had I put to sea. 

Bearing the maid with me, 

Fairest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen! 

When on the white sea-strand. 
Waving his armed hand, 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

"Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast. 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

When the wind failed us; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 

"And as to catch the gale 
Bound veered the flapping sail, 
‘Death!’ was the helmsman’s hail, 
‘Death without quarter!' 

Midships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 

"As with his wings aslant. 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden,— 

So toward the open main. 

Beating to sea again. 

Through the wild hurricane. 

Bore I the maiden. 

“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 


“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears. 

She was a mother; 

5 Death closed her mild blue eyes; 

Under that tower she lies; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 

10 “Still grew my bosom then. 

Still as a stagnant fen! 

Hateful to me were men. 

The sunlight hatefull 
In the vast forest here, 

15 Clad in my warlike gear. 

Fell I upon my spear. 

Oh, death was grateful! 

“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
20 Bursting these prison bars 

Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 

2 > Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!" 

Thus the tale ended. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

3° 

Whittier (1807-1892) was not so fortunate in 
his New England background as were Emerson 
and Longfellow; he had little formal education. 
However, he was at home in books and was 
35 sustained by his Quaker training. He wrote for 
country journals and had editorial experience 
—a pattern as familiar for the early American 
group as the Cambridge-diplomatic mission- 
court pattern was for young English Cavaliers. 
40 Whittier served in the legislature and was con¬ 
nected with the early Liberty party. As a de¬ 
voted abolitionist he often used his pen to 
serve the cause of emancipation. His poetry is 
of the idyllic New England country scene and, 
45 generally speaking, has the solid virtues of 
morality and sentiment peculiar to his con¬ 
temporaries. There is little that approaches 
great art in Whittier’s work, but it had strong 
local appeal in its day. (See also 1,295.)° 

° The selection from Whittier’s poetry is re¬ 
printed by kind permission of the publisher, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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SKIPPER IRESOS’S RIDE' 

Of all the rides since the birth of time, 

Told in story or sung in rhyme,— 

On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Or one-eyed Calender’s horse of brass. 

Witch astride of a human back, 

Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak,— 

The strangest ride; that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heait. 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 

Body of turkey, head of owl. 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl. 
Feathered and rutiled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
'Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr'd an’ corr’d in a corit 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 

Cirls in bloom of cheek and lips. 

Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase. 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare. 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ 
twang, 

Over and ox er the Maenads sang: 

‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 


Tarred and feathered ami carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 

Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 
5 That wreck shall lie forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife anil maid. 

Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea.— 

Looked for the corning that might not bo! 

10 What did the winds and the sea- birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away?— 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
Bv the women of Marblehead! 
i S 

Through the street, ott either side. 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 
Sharp-tongued spinster s, old wives gray. 
Treble lent the fish-horn's bray, 

20 Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-hound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and bat, and cane. 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur bis bond horrt, 

; S Torr’d an’ futherr’d an' corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 

Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 

30 Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Biding there in his sorry trim. 

Like an Indian idol glum ami grim, 

Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
35 Of voices shouting, far and near: 

‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morblo’eadl’ 


Small pity for him!—He sailed away 
From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay,— 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck. 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 
‘Lay by! lay by!’ they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again! 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 


40 ‘Hear me, neighbors!’ at last he cried,— 
‘What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, I see- a wreck, 

4? And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me,—I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the dead! 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
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Said, ‘God has touched him! why should we!’ 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 

‘Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!’ 

So with soft relentings and rude excuse. 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 5 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 

Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
Bv the women of Marblehead! 10 

ALFRED, LORD T ENNYSON 

Tennyson (1809-1892) had early impetus to¬ 
ward literature from guided reading in the 15 
family hooks. After leaving Cambridge he rusti¬ 
cated, as Milton had done, and wrote verses 
which were not well received. lie experienced 
grief over the death of his friend Hallam (see 
In Memoriarn); he had financial difficulties; 20 
he found himself holding the family to¬ 
gether after his father, the rector, died. 
Something came of this hard growth. The 
Poems of 1812 and the later Princess set 
him on the road; from then on he won every¬ 
thing a poet might hope for — money, wife, 
laureateship, peerage, critical and popular ac¬ 
claim. Tennyson is an artist, a painter of pretty 
Arthurian pictures, a stanch moralist in a moral 
age, a musician with an ear for melody and 
hypnotic sound-effects. He dodges many of 
the deeper questions in a time crowded with 
questions, avoids unpleasant realities, remains 
(like. Spenser) strangely virginal. And yet his 
best lyrics and Greek or Arthurian idylls con¬ 
tinue to be effective, probably because their 
author is such a sweet singer. If ever a major 
poet fitted his period, tlwt man was Tennyson. 

(For lyric verse see I, 297.)’ 

THE LADY OF SI1ALOTT 

PART I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 

And thro’ the field the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot; 1 

* The following selections are from Tennyson’s 
Poetical Works. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 

1 King Arthur's city in Cornwall. 

:i5o 


And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers. 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veiled, 

Slide the heavy barges trailed 
By slow horses; and unhailed 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed 

Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott? 

25 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

30 Down to towered Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers “ ’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 

3 ? 

PART II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

40 A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so she weaveth steadily. 

And little other care hath she, 

45 The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year. 
Shadows of the world appear. 

50 There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot; 
There the river eddy whirls. 
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And there the surly village-churls. 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 5 

An abbot on an ambling pad. 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-haired page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to towered Camelot; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 10 

The knights come riding two and two: 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 1 5 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights. 

For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot; 

Or when the moon was overhead, 20 

Came two young losers lately wed: 

“I am half-sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

pakt m :i; 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves. 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 30 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A rcdcross knight for ever kneeled 
To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 

Beside remote Shalott. 35 

The gemmy bridle glittered free. 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 4 ° 

As he rode down to Camelot; 

And from his blazoned baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 

And as he rode his armor rung. 

Beside remote Shalott. 45 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burned like one burning flame together, 50 
As he rode down to Camelot; 

As often thro’ the purple night, 


Below the starry clusters bright. 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light. 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed; 

On burnished hooves his war-horse trode. 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he mde down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 

"Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room. 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume. 

She looked down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 

The mirror cracked from side to side; 

“The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 

I’AIIT iv 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods weie waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over towered Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Sluilott. 

And down the river’s dim expanse— 

Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 

The leaves upon her falling light— 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along 


[1513 
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The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

Arid her eyes were darkened wholly. 

Turned to towered Cumelot; 

For ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side. 

Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

A corse between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name. 

The Lady of Shulott. 

Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they crossed themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace. 

The Lady of Shalott.” 

ULYSSES 

It little profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. 

I cannot rest from travel. I will drink 
Life to the lees. All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 45 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
when 

Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades' 
Vexed the dim sea. I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 50 


Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

5 Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin 
fades 

10 Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on 
life 

15 Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains. But every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
20 And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the scepter and the isle— 
25 Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 

This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A nigged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
3 ° Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 
35 There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
40 Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are 
old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 

Death closes all. But something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
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The sounding furrows; for mv purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stais, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles,' 
And see the great Achilles, 3 whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and 
though 

We are not now that strength which in old 
days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


MORTE 1Y ART II l’R 

So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 

Until King Arthur’s table, man bv man, 

Had fallen in Lyonness about their lord, 

King Arthur; then, because his wound was 
deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all Ins knights. 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more—but let what will be, be, 45 
I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

2 Isles of the Blest, where god-favored elite went 5 
after death. 

3 greatest warrior of the Creeks, slayer of Hector. 


Which was my pride, for thou rememlierost 
how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
lto.se up from out the bosom of the lake, 

5 Clothed in white samite, nnstic, wonderful. 
Holding the sword—and how 1 rowed across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 
And, wheresoever 1 am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known. 
io But now delay not; take Exealilmr, 

And fling him far into the middle mere; 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me 
word." 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere; 
i 5 "It is not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ tho helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thv best' will all perform at full. 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee 
20 word.” 

.So saving, from the mined shrine ho stept 
And in the moon atlnvait the place of tombs, 
Where lav the mighty bones ol ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
2S Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 
down 

By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he fnith the brand Excalibur, 
30 And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran 
forth 

And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt; 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
3S Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. lie gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, ns ho stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

In act to throw; but at the last it seemed 
40 Better to leave Excalibur concealed 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere; 
"Hast thou performed my mission which I 
gave? 

What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere; 

“I heard the ripple washing in the reeds. 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

1 bidding. 
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To whom replied King Arthur, faint and “I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
pale: And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 

"Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name. To whom replied King Arthur, much in 
Not rendering true answer, as beseemed wrath: 

Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 5 "Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue. 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is mel 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. Authority forgets a dying king, 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. Laid widowed of the power in his eye 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again That bowed the will. I see thee what thou art, 

As thou art lief 2 and dear, and do the thing 10 For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me In whom should meet the offices of all, 

word.” Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought; l 5 Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. And the third time may prosper, get thee 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote hence; 

His palms together, and he cried aloud: But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

“And if indeed I cast the brand away, I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 20 Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 
Should thus be lost foiever from the earth, And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched the 

men. sword, 

What good should follow this, if this were And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 
done? 2 5 brand 

What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. And flashing round and round, and whirled in 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand an arch, 

An act unprofitable, against himself? Shot like a streamer of the northern mom, 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 30 Seen where the moving isles 4 of winter shock 
What record, or what relic of my lord By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

Should be to aftertime, but empty breath So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur; 

And rumors of a doubt? but were this kept, But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 3 5 And caught him by the hilt, and brandished 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, him 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake; Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps And lightly went the other to the King. 

Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 40 breath: 

To all the people, winning reverence; “Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

But now much honor and much fame were Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or seen?” 
lost.” And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

So spako he, clouded with his own conceit,*• "Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 45 Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King. Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

heard?” Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 50 him; 

4 icebergs. 
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But when I looked again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandished 
him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard: 

“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were 
gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to recc 
weight. 

And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bcdivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro' his tears. 

And would have spoken, but he found not 
words, 

Then took with care, and kneeling on one 
knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid 
hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 15 
But, as he walked, King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sighed the 
King, 

Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick 
quick! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge 
ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he 
walked, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a 
goad. 

Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clanged round him, as he 
based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky 
barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 


dicam—hv 


-and from 


That all the decks wore dense with stately 
forms 

Black-stoled, black-hooded, like 
these 

5 Three Queens with crowns of gold- 
them rose 

A cry that shivered to the tingling stais, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
mv 10 All night in a waste land, whole no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
Then murmured Arthur, “Place 1110 in the 
barge,” 

And to the barge they came. Theio those three 
queens 

l’ut forth their hands, and took the king, and 
wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

20 And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed 
lus hands, 

And called him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter teais against his blow 
Striped with dark blood; for all his face was 
white 

And colorless, and like the withered moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all Ins greaves and cuisscs dashed with 
drops 

30 Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne—were parched 
with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

3; Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed 
his lips. 

So like a shattered column lay the king; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

40 Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the hold Sir Bcdivere: 
“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall 1 hide my forehead and my eyes? 
45 For now I see the true old times arc dead. 
When every morning brought a noble chance. 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that 
led 

50 The holy Elders 5 with the gift of myrrh. 


to 


the Magi. 
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But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless. 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 
"The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have 
done 

May He within himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing Cod, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer 
sea, 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and 
sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 
swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 
flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of 
dawn. 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 


THE REVENGE 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 1 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville 
lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came 
flying from far away: 

io Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted 
fifty-three!” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: “Tore 
God I am no coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships 

15 are out of gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but 

follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with 
fifty-three?” 

20 

2 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: "I know 
you are no coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them 

25 again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying 

sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left 
them, my Lord Howard, 

30 To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms 
of Spain.” 

3 

So Lord Howard passed away with five ships 

35 of war that day. 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent sum¬ 
mer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men 
from the land 

40 Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 
For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blessed him in their pain, that they 

45 were not left to Spain, 

To the thumb-screw and the stake, for the 
glory of the Lord. 

4 

50 He had only a hundred seamen to work the 

1 Based on Ralegh’s account of the actual en¬ 
gagement in 1591 . 
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ship and to fight. 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Span¬ 
iard came in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the 
weather bow. ; 

“Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this 
sun Ire set.” 10 

And Sir Richard said again: "We be all good 
English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children 
of the devil, 

For I never turned mv back upon Don or 1 s 
devil yet.” 

5 

Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and we 
roared a hurrah, and so 20 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart 
of the foe. 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her 
ninety sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to 25 
the left were seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on through the 
long sea-lane between. 

6 to 

Thousands of their soldiers lookrd down from 

their decks and laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the 
mad little craft 

Running on and on, till delayed 35 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of 
fifteen hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her 
yawning tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we 40 
stayed. 

7 


8 

But anon the groat San Philip, slip I rethought 
herself and went, 

Having that within her womb that had left 
her ill content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they 
fought us hand to hand. 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes 
and musketeers. 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog 
that shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land, 

9 

And thi- sun went down, and the stars came 
out far over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the 
one and the fifty-three. 

Slop after ship, the whole night long, their 
lngh-built galleons came, 

Ship alter ship, the whole night long, with 
her battle-thunder and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew 
back with her dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shattered, 
and so could fight us no more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in 
the world before? 

10 

For he said, "Fight on! fight on!” 

Though his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short 
summer night was gone. 

With a grisly wound to be dressed he had left 
the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it 
suddenly dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side 
and the head, 

And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 


And while now the great San Philip hung 
above us like a cloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the 50 
starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


11 


4; And the night went down, and the sun smiled 
out far over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay 
round us all in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they 
feared that we still could sting. 

So they watched what the end would be. 
And we had not fought them in vain, 
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But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
And half of the rest of us maimed for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the des¬ 
perate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most 
of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and 
the powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying 
over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride: 
“We have fought such a fight for a day and a 
night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Conner—sink her, 
split her in twain! 

Fall into the hands of Cod, not into the hands 
of Spain!” 

12 

And the gunner said, “Ay, ay,” but the seamen 
made reply: 

"We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, ii we 
yield, to let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike 
another blow.” 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded 
to the foe. 

13 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship 
bore him then. 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir 
Richard caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their 
courtly foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he 
cried: 

“I have fought for Queen and Faith like a 
valiant man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound 
to do. 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville 
die!” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 
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14 

And they stared at the dead that had been 
so valiant and true, 

5 And had holden the power and glory of Spain 
so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his 
English few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught 
to they knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down into 
the deep, 

And they manned the Revenge with a swarth¬ 
ier alien crew, 

i 5 And away she sailed with her loss and longed 
for her own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruined 
awoke from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather 

20 to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale 
blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an 
earthquake grew, 

- 5 Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and 
their masts and their flags. 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the 
shot-shattered navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by 

30 the island crags 

To he lost evermore in the main. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

35 

Like his famous contemporary, Tennyson, 
Browning ( 1812 - 1889 ) had a literary start 
in life—in his father’s library. Like Tennyson, 
he knew the Romantics and early felt their in- 
40 flucnce. Travel and tutors gave him fundamen¬ 
tals to build on. Eventually Browning produced 
a great quantity of verse, much of it first-rank, 
some of it obscure, some of it (the later work ) 
unexciting. His reputation is almost unassaila- 
45 ble at the present time; students coming to 
Browning after difficulties with earlier authors 
relax with understanding and enjoyment as 
they read the best lyrics, the half-dozen out¬ 
standing dramatic monologues, The Ring and 
50 the Book; something in Browning seems 
modern to them. His love for Elizabeth Barrett 
has been exploited on the stage, but it takes 
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more than a literary love duet to excite under¬ 
graduates. They generally like his Renaissance 
backgrounds, or his stream-of-consciousness 
technique in the monologues, or his philosophy 
of work and noble risks, or his ability to spin a 
yarn, or his psychological approach to truth — 
or some combination of these. One answer for 
Browning’s popularity, then, is that he has so 
many facets: he is poet, thinker, psychologist. 
And, of course, his language is modern. Finally, 
his living men and women are dramatically 
real, whereas much earlier literature too often 
is remote or merely pretty. (See also 1 , 304 .)’ 

MY LAST DUG HESS 

FERRARA 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall. 
Looking as if she were alive. 1 call 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s 1 hand 
Worked busily a dav, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
"Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance. 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, hut I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they 
durst, 

How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to trim and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or "Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat:” such 
stuff 


The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her. the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving 
5 speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good! 
but thanked 

Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 
Mv gift of a nine hundrod-yeais-old name 
to With anvlxxly’s gift. Who'll stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 
in speech—-(which I have not)—to make your 
will 

Quite clear to such an one, and say, "Just this 
15 Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss. 

Or there exceed the maik”—and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
—E’en then would be some stooping; and l 
20 choose 

Never to sloop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er f passed her; but who passed with¬ 
out 

Much the same smile? This grew; I gave com- 
25 mauds; 

Then all smiles stopped together. There she 
stands 

As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. 1 repeat, 

•50 The Count your master's known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
35 Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a larity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck 2 cast in bronze for 
me! 


Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 4 ° 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart—how shall I say?—too soon made 
glad. 

Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went every- 45 
where. 

Sir, ’tsvas all one! My favor at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

* The selections which follow are from Brown- 
ing's Poetical Works. By permission of The Mac¬ 
millan Company, publishers. 

1 imaginary painter. 


SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER 

Cr-r-r—there go, my heart’s abhorrence! 

Water your damned flower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s blood, would not mine kill you! 
What? your myrtle-bush wants trimming? 

Oh, that rose has prior claims— 

Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 
Hell dry you up with its flames! 

2 imaginary sculptor. 
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At the meal we sit together: 

Salve tibil' I must hear 
Wise talk of the kind of weather. 

Sort of season, time of year: 

Not a plenteous cork-crop: scarceltj 5 

Dare we hope oak-galls, l doubt: 

What’s the Latin name for "parsley"? 

What's the Creek name for Swine’s Snout? 

Whew! We’ll have our platter burnished, 10 
Laid with care on our own shelf 1 
With a fire-new spoon we're furnished, 

And a goblet for ourself, 

Rinsed like something sacrificial 

Ere tis fit to touch our chaps— 1 5 

Marked with L for our initial! 

(Ile-he! There his lily snaps!) 

Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 

Squats outside the Convent bank 20 

With Sanchieha, telling stories, 

Steeping tresses in the tank, 

Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horsehairs, 

—Can’t I see his dead eye glow. 

Bright as 'twere a Barbary corsair’s? 25 

(That is, if he’d let it show!) 


One sure, if another fails: 

If I trip him just a-dying, 

Sure of heaven as sure can be, 

Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to hell, a Manichee? 3 

Or, my scrofulous French novel 
On gray paper with blunt type! 

Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial’s* gripe: 

If I double down its pages 
At the woeful sixteenth print, 

When he gathers his greengages. 

Ope a sieve and slip it in’t? 

Or, there’s Satan!—one might venture 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
As he’d miss till, past retrieve, 

Blasted lay that rose-acacia 
We’re so proud of! lly, Zy, Iline . . . 
’St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratid, 

Ave, Virgo!* Cr-r-r—you swinel 

TIIE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB 
AT SAINT PRAXED’S CHURCH 


When he finishes refection, 

Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection, 

As do I, in Jesu’s praise. 

I the Trinity illustrate. 

Drinking watered orange-puli>— 

In three sips the Arian 3 frustrate; 

While he drains his at one gulp. 

Oh, those melons! If lie’s able 
We’re to have a feast! so nicel 
One goes to the Abbot’s table, 

All of us get each a slice. 

How go on your flowers? None double? 

Not one fruit-sort can you spy? 

Strange!—And I, too, at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 

There’s a great text in Galatians, 

Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

’ Hail to thee. 

3 a follower of Arius (fourth century), who be¬ 
lieved Christ not co-equal with God, and was 
deemed heretical by the Council of Nicea. 


home, 15 — 

Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity! 
yo Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 
Nephews—sons mine ... ah God, I know 
not! Well— 

She, men would have to be your mother once. 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was! 

35 What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 
Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since. 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 
And thence ye may perceive the world’s a 
dream. 

40 Life, how and what is it? As here I lie 
In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” Peace, peace seems all. 
Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace; 
45 And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 
—Old Candolf cozened me, despite my care; 

3 Maniehcan, heretical follower of Manes (third 
century), who mixed Christian and Zoroastrian 
doctrines. 

* a prominent de\il. 

5 Hail, Virgin, full of grace. 
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Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner 
South 

He graced his carrion with, God curse the 
same! 

\et still my niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side, 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 
And up into the aery dome where live 
The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 

And neath my tabernacle take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and 
two. 

The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 
Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 

—Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone. 

Put me where I may look at him! True peach, 
Rosy and flawless: how I earned the pri/.el 
Draw close: that conflagration of my church 
—What then? So much was saved if aught 
were rnissedl 

My sons, ye would not be my death? Go dig 
The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press 
stood. 

Drop water gently till the surface sink. 

And if ye find ... Ah God, I know not, 

11 . . . 

Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft. 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 1 
Some lump, ah Cod, of /o/m'.s lazuli. 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast . . . 
Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 
That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 
Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay. 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst! 
Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years: 
Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black— 
’Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, . 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and per¬ 
chance 

Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 

The Savior at his sermon on the mount, 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 1 
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Ready to twitch the Nymph's last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables . ; . but 1 know 
Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope 
5 To revel down my villas while 1 gasp 
Bricked o'er witli beggar’s moldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at! 
Nay, boys, ye love me—all of jasper, then! 

Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I giieve 
to My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 

One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut. 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the 
world— 

And base I not Saint Praxed’s ear to pray 
15 Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with gieat smooth marblv 
limbs? 

—That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tolly’s 2 every 
20 word, 

No gaudy ware like Gandoli’s second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpiair' serves his need! 
And then how I shall lie through centuries. 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

25 And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke! 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night. 
Plying in state and by such slow degrees, 

50 1 fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone 
can point, 

And let the bedclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptorVwork: 
35 And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange 
thoughts 

Grow, with a certain humming in my ears. 
About the life Irofore I lived this life. 

And this life too, popes, cardinals and priests, 
40 Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount, 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes, 
And new-found agate urns as flesh as day. 
And marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 

—Aha, elucescebat 4 quoth our friend? 

45 No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 

Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All lapil, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 
My villas! Will ye ever eat my heart? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

;o They glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 


1 basket for holding olives. 


2 Cicero. 
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Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze, 
Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a visor and a Term, 5 
And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 
That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down. 
To comfort me on my entablature 
Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” There, leave me, 
therel 

For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 
To death—ye wish it—God, ye wish it! 
Stone— 

Gritstone, a-crumblc! Glamtny squares which 
sweat 

As if the corpse they keep were 
through— 

And no more lapis to delight the world! 

Well, gol I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

Hut in a row: and, going, turn your hacks 
—Av, like departing altar-ministrants, 

And leave me in my church, the church for 
peace, 

Tliat I may watch at leisure if he leers— 

Old Gandolf—at me, from his onion-stone. 

As still he envied me, so fair she was! 


TIIE STATUE AN D THE BUST 

There’s a palace in Florence, the world knows 
well. 

And a statue watches it from the square. 

And this story both do our townsmen tell. 

Ages ago, a lady there, 

At the farthest window facing the East 
Asked, "Who rides by with the roval air?” 

The bridesmaids’ prattle around her ceased; 
She leaned forth, one on either hand; 

They saw how the blush of the bride in¬ 
creased— 

They felt by its heats her heart expand— 

As one at each ear and both in a breath 
Whispered, “The Great-Duke Ferdinand." 

That selfsame instant, underneath. 

The Duke rode past in his idle way. 

Empty and fine like a swordless sheath. 

5 bust on pedestal. 


Gay he rode, with a friend as gay. 

Till he threw his head back—“Who is she?” 

—“A bride the Riccardi brings home today.” 

5 Hair in heaps lay heavily 
Over a pale brow spirit-pure— 

Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 

Crisped like a war-steed’s encolure’— 

10 And vainly sought to dissemble her eyes 
Of the blackest black our eyes endure. 


And lo, a blade for a knight’s emprise 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a man,— 
oozing 15 The Duke grew straightway brave and wise. 

1 ie looked at her, as a lover can; 

She looked at him, as one who awakes: 

The past was a sleep, and her life began. 

20 

Now, love so ordered for both their sakes, 

A feast was held that selfsame night 
In the pile which the mighty shadow makes. 

25 (For Via Larga is three-parts light. 

But the palace overshadows one. 

Because of a crime, which may God requite! 

To Florence and God the wrong was done, 

30 Through the first republic’s murder there 
By Cosimo and his cursed son.) 

The Duke (with the statue’s face in the square) 
Turned in the midst of his multitude 
35 At the bright approach of the bridal pair. 

Face to face the lovers stood 
A single minute and no more. 

While the bridegroom bent as a man sub- 
40 dued— 

Bowed till his bonnet brushed the floor— 

For the Duke on the lady a kiss conferred, 

As the courtly custom was of yore. 

45 

In a minute can lovers exchange a word? 

If a word did pass, which I do not think, 

Only one out of a thousand heard. 

50 That was the bridegroom. At day’s brink 


1 mane. 
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Ho and his bride wore alone at last 
In a bed chamber by a taper's blink. 

Calmly he said that her lot was east. 

That the door she had passed was slmt on her 
Till the final catafalk repassed. 

The world meanwhile, its noise and stir, 
Through a certain window facing the Hast 
She could watch like a consent's clnomcler. 

Since passing the door might lead to a feast. 
And a feast might lead to so much beside. 

He, of many evils, chose the least. 

"Freely I choose too," said the biul<— 

"Your window and its world suffice." 

Replied tile tongue, while the heart icplicd— 

“If I spend the night with that devil twice, 
May his window sene as mv loop of bell 
Whence a damned soul looks on p.uadise! 

"1 fly to the Duke who loves me well. 

Sit by his side and laugh at sorrow 
Ere I count another ave-belt. 

“ 'Tis only the coat of a page to borrow. 

And tie my hair in a horsediov’s trim. 

And I save my soul—but not to-morrow"— 

(She checked herself and her eve grew dim) 
"My father tarries to bless my state: 

I must keep it one day more for him. 

"Is one day more so long to wait? 

Moreover the Duke rides past, I know; 

We shall see each other, sure as fate.” 

She turned on her side and slept. Just so' 

So we resolve on a thing and sleep: 

So did the lady, ages ago. 

That night the Duke said, "Dear or cheap 
As the cost of this cup of bliss may prove 
To body or soul, I will drain it deep.” 

And on the morrow, bold with love. 

He beckoned the bridegroom (close on call, 

As his duty bade, by the Duke’s alcove) 
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Your lady will think, this feast of ours,— 

A shame to efface, whate’er in-full! 

"\\ hat if we break from the Amo bowels, 

5 And tty if Petraja, cool and green. 

Cure last night's fault with this morning's 
ill iwers?" 

The bridegroom, not a thought to be seen 
i" On his steady blow' and ipiiet mouth. 

Said, "Too much favor for me so mean! 

"Rut, alas! my ladv leaves 5 the South; 

Each wind that conies fiom the Apennine 
if Is a menace to her tender youth: 

"Nor a way exists, the wise opine. 

If she (puts her palace twice this year. 

To avert the llowei of life’s decline." 
zu 

Quoth the Duke. “A sage and a kindly fear. 
Moreover l'etraja is cold this spring: 
lie our least to-night as usual here!” 

US And then to himself—"Which night shall bring 
Thy hiide to her level's embraces, fool— 

Or I am the fool, and thou ait the king! 

“Yet my passion must wail a night, nor cool— 
v> For to-night the Envoy airives hum France 
Whose heart 1 unlock with thyself, my tool. 

"I need thee still and might miss perchance. 
To-day is not wholly lost, beside, 

3 s With its hope of my lady’s countenance: 

“For I rule—what should I do but ride? 

And passing her palace, if 1 list, 

May glance at its window—well betide!” 

40 

So said, so done: nor the lady missed 
One ray that broke from the ardent brow, 
Nor a curl of the lips where the spirit kissed. 

45 Be sure that each renewed the vow, 

No morrow’s sun should arise and set 
And leave them then as it left them now. 

But next day passed, and next day yet, 

50 With still fresh cause to wait one day more 
F.re each leaped over the parapet. 

-(nines from. 
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And smiled “ Twas a very funeral, 
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And still, as love’s brief morning wore. 

With a gentle start, half smile, half sigh, 

They found love not as it scorned before. 

They thought it would work infallibly, 

But not in despite of heaven and earth: 

The rose would blow when the storm passed 
by. 

Meantime they could profit in winter’s dearth 
By store of fruits that supplant: the rose: 

The world and its ways have a certain worth: 

And to press a point while these oppose 
Were simple policy; better wait: 

We lose no friends and we gain no foes. 

Meantime, worse fates than a lover's fate, 
Who daily may ride and pass and look 
Where his lady watches behind the grate! 

And she—she watched the square like a book 
Holding one picture and only one. 

Which daily to find she undertook: 

When the picture was reached the book was 
done. 

And she turned from the picture at night to 
scheme 

Of tearing it out for herself next sun. 

So weeks grew months, years; gleam by gleam 
The glory dropped from their youth and 
love. 

And both perceived they had dreamed a 
dream; 

Which hovered as dreams do, still above: 

But who can take a dream for a truth? 

Oh, hide our eyes from the next remove! 

One day as the lady saw her youth 
Depart, and the silver thread that streaked 
Her hair, and, worn by the serpent’s tooth. 

The brow so puckered, the chin so peaked,— 
And wondered who the woman was, 
Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked, 

Fronting her silent in the glass— 

"Summon here,” she suddenly said, 

“Before the rest of my old self pass, 

n 


"Him, the Carver, a hand to aid, 

Who fashions the clay no love will change, 
And fixes a beauty never to fade. 

5 “Let Robbia’s 3 craft so apt and strange 
Arrest the remains of young and fair. 

And rivet them while the seasons range. 

“Make me a face on the window there, 

10 Waiting as ever, mute the while. 

My love to pass below in the square! 

“And let me think that it may beguile 
Dreary days which the dead must spend 
i 5 Down in their darkness under the aisle, 

“To say, ‘What matters it at the end? 

I did no more while my heart was warm 
Than does that image, my pale-faced friend.’ 

20 

“Where is the use of lip’s red charm. 

The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 

And the blood that blues the inside arm— 

25 “Unless we turn, as the soul knows how. 

The earthly gift to an end divine? 

A lady of clay is as good, I trow.” 

But long ere Robbia’s cornice, fine, 

30 With flowers and fruits which leaves enlace. 
Was set where now is the empty shrine— 

(And, leaning out of a bright blue space, 

As a ghost might lean from a chink of sky, 

35 The passionate pale lady’s face— 

Eying ever, with earnest eye 

And quick-turned neck at its breathless stretch, 

Some one who ever is passing by—) 

40 

The Duke had sighed like the simplest wretch 
In Florence, “Youth—my dream escapes! 

Will its record stay?” And he bade them fetch 

45 Some subtle molder of brazen shapes— 

"Can the soul, the will, die out of a man 
Ere his body find the grave that gapes? 

“John of Douay* shall effect my plan, 

3 The Della Robbias were a family famous for 
terra cotta work. 

4 sculptor of Bologna. 
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Set me on horseback here aloft. 

Alive, as the crafty sculptor can, 

"In the very square I ha\e crossed so oft: 
That men may admire, when future suns 
Shall touch the eyes to a purpose soft, 

“While the mouth and the brow stnv brave in 
bronze— 

Admire and say, "When he was alive 
How he would take his pleasure once!’ 

"And it shall go hard but I contiise 
To listen the while, and laugh in my tomb 
At idleness which aspires to strive.” 

So! While these wait the trump of doom. 

How do their spirits pass, 1 wonder. 

Nights and days in the narrow room? 

Still, I suppose, they sit and ponder 
What a gilt life was, ages ago, 

Six steps out of the chapel yonder. 

Only they see not Cod, I know, 

Nor all that chivalry of his, 

The soldier-saints who, row on row, 

Burn upward each to his point of bliss— 

Since, the end of life being manliest, 

He had burned his way through the world to 
this. 

I hear you reproach, “But delay was best. 

For their end was a crime.”—Oh, a crime will 
do 

As well, I reply, to serve for a test, 

As a virtue golden through and through. 

Sufficient to vindicate itself 

And prove its worth at a moment’s view! 

Must a game be played for the sake of pelf? 
Where a button goes, ’twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph.' 

The true has no value beyond the sham; 

As well the counter as coin, I submit, 

5 to offer a real coin with the ruler’s mark or face 
on it. 


When your table's a hat, and vour prize, a 
dram. 

Stake your counter as Imldlv cveiv whit, 

5 Venture as warily, use the same skill. 

Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 

If you choose to play!—is my principle, 
la't a man contend to the utteiinost 
ro For Ins lile’s set prize, be it what it will! 
l he counter our lovcis staked was lost 
As surely as il it were lawful coin: 

And the sin 1 impute to each frustrate ghost 

15 Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirl loin, 

Though the end m sight was a vice, I say. 
Von ol the value (we issue join) 
llovv strive you? Of If, jtihulu!" 

20 

ANDREA DEI. SARTO 
CAU.i-n "iuk l'AUi.ri.Kss i'ainteh" 

But do not let us quaricl any more, 

25 No, my Lucrezi.i; hear with me lor once: 

Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 
You turn your face, but does it bring your 
heart? 

I’ll woik then for your fiicnd's friend, never 
30 fear, 

Treat his own subject after his own way, 
lux his own time, accept too his own price. 
And shut the money into this small hand 
When next it takes mine. Will it? tenderly? 
35 Oil, I'll content him,—but to-morrow, Love! 
1 often am much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, and it seems 
As if—forgive now—should you let me sit 
Here by the window with your hand in mine 
40 And look a half-hour foith on Fiesole, 

Both of one mind, as married people use, 
Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 

45 To-morrow, how you shall be glad for this! 
Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 

And mine the man’s bared breast she curls in¬ 
side. 

Don't count the time lost, neither; you must 
50 serve 

0 This talc concerns you. 
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For each of the five pictures we require: 

It saves a model. So! keep looking so— 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on rounds! 

—How could you ever prick those perfect ears. 
Even to put the pearl there! oh, so sweet— 5 

My face, my moon, my evcrylxxly’s moon. 
Which everybody looks on and calls his. 

And, I suppose, is looked on by in turn, 

While she looks—no one’s: very dear, no less. 
You smile? why, there's my picture ready JO 
made. 

There’s what we painters call our harmony! 

A common grayness silvers everything,— 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 
—You, at the point of your first pride in me 15 
(That’s gone you know),—but I, at every 
point; 

My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned 
down 

To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 20 

There's the bell clinking from the chapel-top; 
That length of convent-wall across tile wav 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden; days de¬ 
crease, 2 5 

And autumn grows, autumn in everything. 

Eh? the whole seems to tall into a shape 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God's hand. 30 
How strange now looks the life he makes us 
lead; 

So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel he laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example—turn your head— 35 
All that’s behind 11s! You don’t understand 
Nor care to understand about my art. 

But you can hear at least when people speak: 
And that cartoon, the second from the door 
—It is the thing, Love! so such things should 40 
be— 

Behold Madonna!—I am bold to say. 

I can do with my pencil what I know. 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 45 

Do easily, too—when I sav, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps: yourself are judge. 

Who listened to the Legate's talk last week. 
And just as much they used to say in France. 

At any rate ’tis easy, all of it! 50 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past: 

I do what many dream of all their lives, 


—Dream? strive to do, and agonize to do. 

And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town. 
Who strive—you don’t know how the others 
strive 

To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat,— 
Yet do much less, so much less, Someone says, 
(I know his name, no matter)—so much less! 
Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 
There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up 
brain. 

Heart, or whato’er else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand 
of mine. 

Their works drop groundward, but themselves, 
[ know. 

Beach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 
Enter and take their place there sure enough. 
Though they come back and cannot tell the 
world. 

My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 
The sudden blood of these men! at a word— 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils 
too. 

I, painting from myself and to myself. 

Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morcllo’s 1 outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered; what of that? 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain 
care? 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for? All is silver-gray 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 

I know both what I want and what might gain, 
And yet how' profitless to know, to sigh 
“Had I been two, another and myself, 

Our head would have o’erlooked the world!” 
No doubt. 

Yonder’s a work now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate 2 who died five years ago. 

(’Tis copied, George Vasari 3 sent it me.) 

Well, I can fancy how lie did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 
Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 

1 mountain in the Apennines. 

2 Raphael. 

3 author of a standard work, biographies of 
painters and artisans, source for tire poem. 
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Above and through his art—for it gives wav; 
That arm is wrongly put—and there again—' 

A fault to pardon in the drawing's lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 

He means right—that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 
Out of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul. 
We might have risen to Hafael, I and you! 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 
More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

But had you—oh, with the same peifect hrmv, 
And perfect eyes, and more than peiicct 
mouth, 

And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snnri— 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a 
mindl 

Some women do so. Had the mouth there 
urged 

"God and the glory! never care for gain. 

The present by the future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 4 
Rafael is waiting: up to Cod, all three!” 

I might have done it for you. So it seems: 
Perhaps not. All is as Cod overrules. 

Besides, incentives come from the soul’s self; 
The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo? 

Ill this world, who can do a thing, will not; 
And who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 

Yet the will's somewhat—somewhat, too, the 
power— 

And thus we half-men struggle. At the end. 
Cod, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

Tis safer for me, if the award be strict, 

That I am something underrated here, 

Poor this long while, despised, to speak the 
truth. 

I dared not, do you know, leave home all day. 
For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside; 
But they speak sometimes; I must bear it 
all. 

Well may they speak! That Francis, 5 that fust 
time, 


4 Michelangelo. 

5 Francis I of France. Andrea is supposed to have 
left his employ with money to buy him pictures, 
money which went for building a house for Lu¬ 
crezia. 


And that long festal year at Fontainebleau! 

I surely then could sometimes leave the 
ground. 

Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear. 

5 In that humane great monaich’s golden look,— 
One finger in Ins Ix'.trd or twisted curl 
Over his mouth’s good mark that made the 
smile. 

One arm about mv shoulder, round mv neck. 

10 The jmgle ot his gold chain in mv ear, 

I painting piomllv with his hieatli on me. 

All his court round him, seeing with his eves, 
Such frank French eves, and such a lire ol 
souls 

it Pinfuse, mv hand kept phing bv those 
hearts.-—■ 

And, best of all, this, this, this face beyond, 
This in the backgiound, waiting on mv work. 
To ciown tin' issue with a last leward! 

20 A good time, was it not, my kingly days? 

And had you not grown lestless . . . but I 
know— 

Tis done and past; ’twas light, my instinct 
said; 

25 Too live the life grew, golden and not gray. 
And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun should 
tempt 

Out of the grange whose four walls make his 
world. 

30 How could it end in any other way? 

You called ine, and I came home to your heart. 
The triumph was—to reach and slay there; 
since 

1 reached it ere the triumph, what is lost? 

35 Let my hands frame your face in your hair's 
gold, 

You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine! 

"Rafael did this, Andrea painted that; 

The Roman’s is the better when you pray, 

40 Rut still the other’s Virgin was his wife”— 

Men will excuse me. I am glad to judge 
Roth pictures in your presence; clearer grows 
My better fortune, I resolve to think. 

For, do you know, Lucrezia, as tied lives, 

45 Said one day Agnolo, his very self, 

To Rafael ... I have known it all these 
years . . . 

(When the young man was flaming out his 
thoughts 

50 Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see, 

Too lifted up in heart because of it) 

“Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub 
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Coes up and down our Florence, none cares 
how. 

Who, were he set to plan and execute 
As you are, pricked on by your popes and 
kings, 5 

Would bring the sweat into that brow of 
yours!’’ 

To Rafael’s!—And indeed tbe arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare . . . yet, only you to see, 

Give the chalk here—quick, thus the line 10 
should go! 

Ay, but the soul! lie's Rafael! rub it out! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(What he? why, who hut Michel Agnolo? 

Do you forget already words like those?) 15 
If really there was such a chance, so lost,— 

Is, whether you're—not grateful—but more 
pleased. 

Well, let me think so. And you smile indeed! 

This hour has been an hour! Another smile? 20 
If you would sit thus by me every night 
I should work better, do you comprehend? 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 
See, it is settled dusk now; there’s a star; 

Morello’s gone, the watch-lights show the wall, 25 
The cue-owls speak the name we cal! them by. 
Come from the window, love,—come in, at 
last, 

Inside the melancholy little house 
Wo built to he so gay with. God is just. 30 

King Francis may forgive me: oft at nights 
When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick from brick 
Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold. 
That gold of his I did cement them with! 35 
Let us but love each other. Must you go? 

That Cousin” here again? he waits outside? 

Must see you—you, and not with me? Those 
loans? 

More gaming debts to pay? you smiled for 40 
that? 

Well, let smiles buy me! have you more to 
spend? 

While hand and eye and something of a heart 
Are left me, work’s my ware, and what’s it 45 
worth? 

I’ll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 
The gray remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but hack in France, 50 

One picture, just one more—the Virgin’s face, 

“ here, lover. 


Not yours this time! I want you at my side 
To hear them—that is, Michel Agnolo— 
Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 

Finish the portrait out of hand—there, there. 
And throw him in another thing or two 
If he demurs; the whole should prove enough 
To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Beside, 
What’s better and what’s all I care about. 

Get you the thirteen scudi 7 for the ruff! 

Love, does that please you? Ah, but what does 
he. 

The Cousin! what does he to please you more? 

I am grown peaceful as old age to-night. 

I regret little, I would change still less. 

Since there my past life lies, whv alter it? 

The very wrong to Francis!—it is true 
I took his coin, was tempted and complied. 
And built this house and sinned, and all is 
said. 

My father and my mother died of want. 

Well, had I riches of my own? you see 
How one gets rich! Let each one hear his lot. 
They were born poor, lived poor, and poor 
they died: 

And I have labored somewhat in my time 
And not been paid profusely. Some good son 
Paint my two hundred pictures—let him try! 
No doubt, there’s something strikes a balance. 
Yes, 

You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night. 
This must suffice me here. What would one 
have? 

In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more 
chance— 

Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed. 

For Leonard," Rafael, Agnolo and me 
To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine! So—still they overcome 
Because there’s still Lucrezia,—as I choose. 

Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, my Love. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

Rossetti ( 1828 - 1882 ) was a member of an il¬ 
lustrious household which included his gifted 
sister Christina and his well-known brother 

~ plural of scudo, a coin worth about a dollar. 

" Leonardo da Vinci. 
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artist, William Michael. Interested („ both 
painting and poetry, Rossetti belonged to the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which derived its 
name from its desire to use artistic techniijues 
known before Raphael Millais, Holman Hunt, s 
Morris, and Swinburne icere among the famous 
names in the group, which at one time teas 
criticized for theme and treatment bj stodgy 
Victorians who attached to it the label ’’Fleshly 
Scnool —but without making it stick Rossetti to 
and his friends actually were second-crop Ro¬ 
mantics, with color and imagination in their 
work, interest in old forms, versatility in the 
sonnet and ballad, and marked antagonism to¬ 
ward the new machine age. Rossetti’s life was l 3 
"romantic” in another sense as well: afti r his 
wife’s death he buried his work, had visions, 
dug it up; suffered from real and imaginary dis¬ 
orders; took to the bottle and the needle. In 
spite of all this, he left some memorable hal- 10 
lads, an important sonnet sci/ucnci’, and a 
standard translation of Dante’s Vita Nuovu. 

THE BLESSED DAM 07 EI. 

The blessed d.imozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 30 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, nngirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 35 

For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her hack 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 

Her seemed she scarce had been a dav 40 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet rpiite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 

Had counted as ten years. 45 

(To one, it is ten years of years. 

—Yet now, and in this place. 

Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 

Fell all about my face. ... 50 

Nothing; the autumn fall of leaves. 

The whole year sets apace.) 
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It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God limit over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun. 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 

It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, 11s a bridge. 

Bein'.ith. the tides ol dav and night 
With II.one and dullness ridge 
The void, as low as whole this earth 
Spins like .1 fretful midge. 

Around her, lovers, newly met 
Mid deathless love's acclaims. 

Spoke e\ eimore among themselves 
Their he.ut-rcmcmbcn d names; 

And the souls mounting up to (aid 
Went by her like thin flames. 

And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling eh.iim; 

Cntil her bosom must have made 
The liar she leaned on waini, 

And the lilies lav as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 

From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her ga/e still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
lls path; and now' she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 

The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to he hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 

"I wish that he were come to me. 

For he will come,” she said. 

’’Have I not prayed in Heaven?—on earth, 
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Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 

"When round his head the aureole clings. 
And he is clothed in white. 

I’ll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

As unto a stream we will step down. 
And bathe there in Coil’s sight. 

“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod. 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to Cod; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 

"We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith Ilis Name audibly. 

“And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so. 

The songs 1 sing here; which Ins voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 

(Alasl We two, wc two, thou say’st! 

Yea, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But shall Cod lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love lor thee?) 

"We two,” she said, “will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret, and Rosalys. 

“Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth, white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread. 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just bom, being dead. 


"He shall fear, haply, and be dumb; 

Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love. 

Not once abashed or weak; 

5 And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 

"Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 

To Him round Whom all souls 

10 Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 1 

i 5 “There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be, 

As then awhile, forever now 

20 Together, I and he.” 

She gazed and listened and then said. 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 

"All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 

25 The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 

(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 

30 Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 

And wept. (I heard her tears.) 

35 

SISTER HELEN 

“Why did you melt your waxen man, 1 
Sister Helen? 

40 To-day is the third since you began.” 

“The time was long, yet the time ran, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven!) 

45 __ 

“But if you have done your work aright, 

Sister Helen, 

You’ll let me play, for you said I might.” 

1 stringed instruments. 

5 ° 1 This poem is based on the superstition that 

melting an image of a person will bring death to 
him. 
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“Be very still in your play to-night, (O Mother. Manj Mother. 

Little brother. What souiul to-night, between Hell and 

(o Mother, Mary Mothir. Heaven?) 

Third night, to-night, between llell and 


Heaven!) 

Von said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 

Sister Helen; 

If now it be molten, all is well." 

"Even so,—nay, peace! you cannot tell. 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What is this, between Hell and Heaven?) 

“Oh the waxen knave was plump to-dav. 
Sister Helen; 

How like dead folk he has dropped awav!" 

"Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 
Little brother?" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What of the dead, between Hell and Heaven?) 

"See, see, the sunken pile of wood. 

Sister Helen, 

Shines through the thinned wax red as blood!” 

"Nay now, when looked you yet on blood. 
Little brother?” 

(O Motlwr, Mary Mother, 

How pale she is, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"Now close your eyes, for they’re sick and sore. 
Sister Helen, 

And I’ll play without the gallery door.” 

“Ay, let me rest,—I’ll lie on the floor, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What rest to-night, between Hell and Heaven?) 

“Here high up in the balcony. 

Sister Helen, 

The moon flies face to face with me.” 

“Ay, look and say whatever you see, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What sight to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

"Outside it’s merry in the wind’s wake. 

Sister Helen; 

In the shaken trees the chill stars shake.” 

“Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake. 
Little brother?" 


s "I bear a horse-tread, and I see, 

Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that tide terribly." 

"Little biotlier, whence come the three. 

Little brother?" 

10 (O Mother, Mary Mother. 

Whenee should they come, between Hill and 
Heaven?) 

"They come bv the hill-serge fiom Bovne liar, 

11 Sister Helen, 

And one draws nigh, but two aie ,d.n." 

"Look, look, do you know them who they ale, 
Little brother?’’ 

(O Mother, Mary Motla r, 

20 Who should they be, betuetn Hell and 
Heaven?) 

“Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm tides so fast. 

Sister Helen, 

25 For I know the white mane on the blast.” 

" The hour has come, has come at last. 

Little brother!" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Her hour at last, between Hell and Heaven!) 
30 

“He has made a sign and called ‘Halloo!’ 
Sister Helen, 

And he says that he would speak with you." 
“Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 

3 5 Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Why laughs she thus, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

40 “The wind is loud, but I hear him erv, 

Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewern’s like to die.” 

"And he and thou, and thou and I, 

Little brother.” 

45 (O Mother, Mary Mother, 

And they and we, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Three days ago, on his marriage-mom, 

Sister Helen, 

50 He sickened, and lies since then forlorn.” 

“For bridegroom’s side is the bride a thorn, 
Little brother?” 
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(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and Heavenl) 


What word now heard, between Hell and 
Heaven ?) 


“Three days and nights he has lain abed, 
Sister Helen, 

And he prays in torment to be dead.” 

‘The thing may chance, if he have prayed, 
Little brother!” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

If he have prayed, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“Oh he says that Keith of Ewem’s cry, 

5 Sister Helen, 

Is ever to see you ere he die.” 

“In all that his soul sees, there am I, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

10 The souls one sight, between Hell and 
Heavenl) 


"But he has not ceased to cry to-day. 

Sister Helen, 

That you should take your curse away.” 

"My prayer was heard,—be need but pray, 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Shall Cod not hear, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

"But he says, till you take back your ban, 
Sister Helen, 

His soul would pass, yet never can.” 

“Nay then, shall I slay a living man, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

A living soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 


"He sends a ring and a broken coin. 

Sister Helen, 

1; And bids you mind the banks of Boyne." 
“What else he broke will he ever join, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven!) 
20 

"He yields you these and craves full fain. 
Sister Helen, 

You pardon him in his mortal pain.” 

"What else he took will he give again, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Not twice to give, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“But he calls forever on your name, 

Sister Helen, 

And says that ho melts before a flame.” 

“My heart for his pleasure fared the same, 
Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Fire at the heart, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He calls your name in an agony, 

30 Sister Helen, 

That even dead Love must weep to see.” 
“Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

3; Love turned to hate, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Here’s Keith of Westholm riding fast. 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the white plume on the blast.” 
“The hour, the sweet hour I forecast. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is the hour sweet, between Hell and Heaven?) 


“Oh it’s Keith of Keith now that rides fast. 
Sister Helen, 

40 For I know the white hair on the blast.” 

“The short, short hour will soon be past, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Will soon be past, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He stops to speak, and he stills his horse. 
Sister Helen; 

But his words are drowned in the wind’s 
course.” 

“Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear perforce, 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 


“He looks at me and he tries to speak. 

Sister Helen, 

But oh his voice is sad and weak!” 

“What here should the mighty Baron seek. 
Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is this the end, between HeU and Heaven?) 
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“Oh his son still trios, if you forgive, 

Sister Helen, 

The body dies, but the soul shall live." 

“Fire shall forgive me as I forgive. 

Little brothei!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

As she forgives, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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Sister Helen; 

With the loud wind’s wail her sobs aie wed." 
"What wedding-strains hath her biidal-bed. 
Little brothel?" 

5 (O Mother, Mary Mother, 

W’lmt strain but death’s, between llell and 
Heaven?) 


“Oh he prays you, as his heart would rive. 
Sister Helen, 

To save his dear son’s soul alive.” 

"Fire cannot slay it, it shall tlnive. 

Little brother!" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Alas, alas, between Hell anil Heaven!) 

“He cries to you, kneeling in the road. 

Sister Helen, 

To go with him for the love of Cod!" 

"The way is long to Ins son’s abode, 

Little brother." 

(O Mother. Mary Mother, 

The way is long, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"A lady’s here, by a dark steed bioughl, 

Sister Helen, 

So darkly clad, I saw her not.” 

“See her now or never see aught. 

Little brother!’’ 

(O Mother, Mary Motlur, 

What more to see, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"Her hood falls back, and the moon shines fair. 
Sister Helen, 

On the Lady of Evvern’s golden hair.” 

"Blest hour of my power and her despair, 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Hour blest and banned, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

"Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow. 
Sister Helen, 

Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago.” 

“One mom for pride and three days for woe, 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days, three nights, between Hell and 
HeavenI) 

“Her clasped hands stretch from her bending 
head, 


"She mav not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 

10 Sister Helen,— 

She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon." 

“Oh! might 1 but hear her soul’s blithe tune, 
Little brother!” 

(<) Mother, Mary lMother, 

15 Her woe's dundj cry, betuern Hell and 
Heaven') 

"They’ve caught her to Westholm’s saddle¬ 
bow, 

jo Sister Helen, 

And her moonlit hair gleams while in its flow." 
"Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

Little brother!" 

(() Mother, Mary Mother, 

25 Woe-withered gold, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

’’() Sister Helen, you heard tho bell, 

Sister Helen; 

30 More loud than tho vesper-chum; it fell." 

"No vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

His dying knell, between Hell and Heaven!) 
35 

“Alas! but I fear the heavy sound. 

Sister Helen; 

Is it in the sky or in the ground?” 

"Say, have they turned their horses round, 
40 Little brother?" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What would she more, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

4 5 "They have raised the old man from his 
knee. 

Sister Helen, 

And they ride in silence hastily.” 

“More fast the naked soul doth flee, 

50 Little brother!" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The naked soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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"Flank to flank are the three steeds gone, 
Sister Helen, 

But the lady’s dark steed goes alone.” 

"And lonely her bridegroom’s soul hath flown, 
Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The lonely ghost, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 

And weary sad they look by the hill.” 

"But he and I are sadder still. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Most sad of all, between Ilell and Heaven!) 

"See, see, the wax has dropped from its place, 
Sister Helen, 

And the flames are winning up apace!” 

"Vet here they burn hut for a space. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Here, for a space, between Hell anil Heaven!) 

"Ah! what white thing at the door has crossed. 
Sister Helen, 

Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost?” 

"A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) 


THE DEFENCE OF CUENEVERE 

But, knowing now that they would have her 
speak, 

5 She threw her wet hair backward from her 
brow, 

Her hand close to her mouth touching her 
cheek, 

10 As though she had had there a shameful blow. 

And feeling it shameful to feel ought but 
shame 

All through her heart, yet felt her cheek 
burned so, 

15 

She must a little touch it; like one lame 

She walked away from Cauwaine, with her 
head 

Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 

o 

The tears dried quick; she stopped at last and 
said: 

"O knights and lords, it seems but little skill 

To talk of well-known things past now and 
% dead. 

"God wot I ought to say, I have done ill. 

And pray you all forgiveness heartily! 

Because you must be right such great lords— 
o still 


WILLIAM MORRIS 

Coming from a well-to-do family and helped on ^ 5 
by an Oxford education. Munis ( 1834 - 1896 ) 
developed into the most versatile and vigorous 
artisan of his generation. He lent his energies 
to the pursuit of religion, art, and architecture. 

He labored for the soeialist cause. He wrote 
poetry, produced furniture, ran his own print¬ 
ing press. Morris had zest for life, a virile 
personality, joy in work which led him to make 
his own pa/rcr and ink when he needed it. His 
vigor and adaptability, curiosity and humor, re¬ 
mind one of the American artist, George Bel¬ 
lows—they would have made a great pair. The 
student should compare Morris’s Arthurian 
poetry with Tennyson’s, as art and as evidence 
of differences in personality. ° 

* Morris’s poems are reprinted by arrangement 
with Longmans, Green & Company. 


"Listen, suppose your time were come to die. 
And you were quite alone and very weak, 
Yea, laid a dying while very mightily 

"The wind was ruffling up the narrow streak 
Of river through your broad lands running 
well: 

Suppose a hush should come, then some one 
speak: 

“ ‘One of these cloths is heaven, and one is 
hell, 

Now choose one cloth for ever, which they be, 
45 I will not tell you, you must somehow tell 

“ ‘Of your own strength and mightiness; here, 
see!' 

Yea, yea, my Lord, and you to ope your eyes, 
50 At foot of your familiar bed to see 

“A great God’s angel standing, with such dyes, 
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Not known on earth, on his great wings, and 
hands. 

Held out two ways, light from the inner skies 

‘Showing him well, and making his commands 

Seem to he Cods commands, moreover, too. 

Holding within his hands the cloths on wands, 

“And one of these strange choosing cloths 
was blue. 

Wavy and long, and one cut short and red. 

No man could tell the better ol the two. 

"After a shivering half-hour vou said, 

'God help! heaven’s color, the blue,’ and he 
said, ’hell.’ 

Perhaps you then would roll upon vour bed, 

“And cry to all good men that loved you 
well, 

'All Christ! if only I had known, known, 
known;’ 

Launcelot went away, then I could tell. 


“It chanced upon a da\ that l.auncelot came 
To dwell at Arthur's court at Chi istm.istime 
This happened; when the heialds sung Ins 
name, 

5 

“'Son of King Ban of Bcnwiik,’ seemed to 
chime 

Along with all the bells that tang that dav, 
O’er the white roofs, with little change ol 
10 rhyme. 

“Christmas and whitened wintei passed away. 
And user me the Apnl sunshine mine, 

Made \crv awlul with black limi-clouds, yea 
i S 

"And in the Summer I grew white with flame, 
And bowed mv head down—kiitiiimi, and the 
sick 

Sure knowledge things would never be the 
20 same, 

"However often Spring might be most thick 
Of blossoms and buds, smote on me, and 1 


“Like W'isest man how all things would be, 
moan, 

And roll and hurt myself, and long to die, 
And yet fear much to die for what was sown. 


grew 

2s Careless of most tilings, let the clock tick, tick, 

“To mv unhappy pulse, that beat right through 
My eager body: while 1 laughed out loud, 
And let my lips curl up at lake or tine. 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Cauwaine, lie, V> 

Whatever may have happened through tin se 
years, 

God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.” 

Her voice u'as low at first, being full of tears, is 

But as it cleared, it grew full loud and shrill, 

Growing a windy shriek m all men’s ears, 

A ringing in their startled brains, until 

She said that Cauwaine lied, then her voice 40 
sunk, 

And her great eyes began again to fill, 

Though still she stood right up, and never 
shrunk, 

But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 

Whatever tears her full lips may have drunk, 

She stood, and seemed to think, and wrung 
her hair, 

Spoke out at last with no more trace of shame, 

With passionate twisting of her body there: 


"Seemed cold and shallow without any cloud. 
Behold mv judges, then l! e cloths were 
brought: 

While I was dizzied thus, old thoughts would 
crowd, 

“Belonging to the time ere I was bought 
By Arthur’s great name and Ins little love, 
Must 1 give up for ever then, I thought, 

“That which I deemed would ever round me 
move 

Glorifying all things; for a little word. 

Scarce ever meant at all, must I now prove 
4 ? 

"Stone-cold for ever? Pray you, does the Lord 
Will that all folks should be quite happy and 
good? 

I love God now a little, if this cord 

50 

“Were broken, once for all what striving could 
Make me love anything in earth or heaven. 
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So day by day it grew, as if one should 

“Slip slowly down some path worn smooth and 
even, 

Down to a cool sea on a .summer day; 

Yet still in slipping was there some small 
leaven 

"Of stretched hands catching small stones by 
the way. 

Until one surely reached the sea at last, 

And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 

"Back, with the hair like sea-weed; yea all past 
Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips, 
Washed utterly out by the dear waves o’er- 
cast 

“In the lone sea, far off from any shipsl 
Do I not know now of a day in Spring? 

No minute of that wild day ever slips 

"From out my memory; I hear thrushes sing, 
And wheresoever I may be, straightway 
Thoughts of it all come up with most fresh 
sting; 

"I was half mad with beauty on that day. 

And went without my ladies all alone. 

In a quiet garden walled round every way; 


lingers, 

Round by the edges; what should I have done. 

If this had joined with yellow spotted singers, 

“And startling green drawn upward by the 
sun? 

But shouting, loosed out, see nowl all my 
hair, 

And trancedly stood watching the west wind 
run 

“With faintest half-heard breathing sound— 
why there 

I lose iny head e’en now in doing this; 

But shortly listen—In that garden fair 

"Came Launcelot walking; this is tnie, the kiss 

Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring 
day, 

1 scarce dare talk of the remembered bliss, 

“When both our mouths went wandering in 
one way, 

And aching sorelv, met among the leaves; 

Our hands being left behind strained far away. 

“Never within a yard of my bright sleeves 

Had Launcelot come beiore—and now, so 
nigh! 

After that day why is it Guenevere grieves? 


5 


10 


15 


20 


-5 


3 ° 


“I was right joyful of that wall of stone. 

That shut the flowers and trees up with the 
sky, 

And trebled all the beauty: to the bone, 3? 

“Yea right through to my heart, grown very 
shy 

With weary thoughts, it pierced, and made 
me glad; 

Exceedingly glad, and I knew verily, 

“A little thing just then had made me mad; 

I dared not think, as I was wont to do. 

Sometimes, upon my beauty; if I had 

“Held out my long hand up against the blue. 

And, looking on the tenderly darkened fingers. 

Thought that by rights one ought to see quite 
through, 

“There, see you, where the soft still light yet 


"Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever happened on through all those years, 
God knows 1 speak truth, saying that you lie. 

“Being such a lady could I weep these tears 
If this were true? A great queen such as I 
Having sinned this way, straight her conscience 
sears; 

“And afterwards she liveth hatefully, 

Slaying and poisoning, eertes never weeps,— 
Cauwaine be friends now, speak me lovingly. 

45 “Do I not see how God’s dear pity creeps 
All through your frame, and trembles in your 
mouth? 

Remember in what grave your mother sleeps, 

50 “Buried in some place far down in the south, 
Men are forgetting as I speak to you; 

By her head severed in that awful drouth 
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Of pity that drew Agravames fell blow. Bv laid I am so glad to fight with too, 

I pray your pity! let me not m ream out Stripper of ladies, that mv hand lei Is lead 

For ever after, when the shrill winds blow 

"'For driving weight. Initial) now! draw and 
Through half your castle-locks! let me not 5 do, 

s ^ 0,| t For all mv wounds are moving in mv breast, 

for ever after in the winter night Ami I am getting mad with waiting so.’ 

When you ride out alone! m battle rout 

"He struck his hands together o'er the beast, 
"Let not my rusting tears make your sword 10 Who fell down flat, and grovelled at Ins feet, 
light! And gi oaned at being slain so voting—‘at least,' 

Ah! God of mercv how he turns nwav! 

So, ever must I dress me to the fight, “Mv knight said, 'ltise von, sit, who are so 

fleet 

So—let Gods justice work! Gauwaine, I sav. IS At catching ladies, half-armed will I fight, 
See me hew down your proofs: yea all men My left side all uncoveied!' then 1 weet, 
know 

liven as you said how Mellyagrannce one dav, “l T p sprang Sir Mellyagrannce with great de¬ 
light 

"One bitter day in la Fmissr Garde,' for so 20 I'pon his knave's face: not until just then 
All good knights held it after, saw— Did I quite hale him, as I saw mv knight 

Yea, sirs, by cursed unknightly outrage, though 

"Along the lists look to mv stake and pen 
"You, Gauwaine, held his word without a flaw. With such a jovous smile, it made me sigh 
This Mellyagrannce saw'blood upon mv bed— 2? From agony beneath my waist-i liain, when 
Whose blood then pray you? is there any law 

"The fight began, and to me they drew nigh; 
“To make a queen say whv some spots of red liver Sir Launcelot kept him on the right, 

Lie on her coverlet? or will you say. And traveised warily, and ever high 

'Your hands are white, lady, as vvlicn you wed, 30 

“And fast leapt caitiff’s sword, until my knight 
“ ‘Where did you bleed?’ and must I stammer Sudden threw up lus sword to his left hand. 

out—'Nay, Gaught it, and swung it; that was all the fight, 

f blush indeed, fair lord, only to rend 

My sleeve up to my shoulder, where there lay 35 “Except a spout of blood on the hot land; 

For it was hottest summer; and 1 know 

“A knife-point last night:’ so must 1 defend 1 wondered how the fire, while I should stand. 
The honor of the lady Guenevere? 

Not so, fair lords, even if the world should end “And bum, against the heat, would quiver so, 

40 Yards alxrve my head; thus these matters went, 
“This very day, and you were judges here Which things were only warnings of the woe 

Instead of God. Did you see Mellyagrannce 

When Launcelot stood by him? what white “That fell on me. Yet Mellyagrannce was 
fear shent, 2 

45 For Mellyagrannce had fought against the 
“Curdled his blood, and how his teeth did Lord; 

dance, Therefore, my lords, take heed lest yon Ire 

His side sink in? as my knight cried and said, blent 3 

Slayer of unarmed men, here is a chance! 

?o “With all this wickedness; say no rash word 
" 'Setter of traps, I pray you guard your head. Against me, being so beautiful; my eyes, 

1 "The false prison.” 2 disgraced. 3 blinded. 
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Wept all away to grey, may bring some sword 

"To drown you in your blood; see my breast 

rise, 

Like waves of purple sea, as here I stand; 
And how my arms are moved in wonderful 
wise, 

“Yea also at my full heart’s strong command. 
See through my long throat how the words 
go up 

In ripples to my mouth; how in my hand 

“The shadow lies like wine within a cup 
Of marvellously colored gold; yea now 
This little wind is rising, look you up, 

“And wonder how the light is falling so 
Within my moving tressesi will you dare, 
When you have looked a little on iny brow, 

“To say this thing is vile? or will you care 
For any plausible lies of cunning woof. 

When you can see my face with no lie there 

“For ever? am I not a gracious proof— 

'But in your chamber Launcelot was found’— 
Is there a good knight then would stand aloof, 

“When a queen says with gentle queenly 
sound: 

’O true as steel come now and talk with me, 
I love to see your step upon the ground 

“ ‘Unwavering, also well I love to see 
That gracious smile light up your face, and 
hear 

Your wonderful words, that all mean verily 

“ 'The thing they seem to mean: good friend, 
so dear 

To me in everything, come here to-night, 

Or else the hours will pass most didl and 
drear; 

“ ‘If you come not, I fear this time I might 
Get thinking over much of times gone by. 
When I was young, and green hope was in 
sight; 

" ‘For no man cares now to know why I sigh; 
And no man comes to sing me pleasarrt songs, 

[ 


Nor any brings me the sweet flowers that lie 

‘“So thick in the gardens; therefore one so 
longs 

5 To see you, Launcelot; that we may be 
Like children once again, free from all wrong* 

“ ‘Just for one night.’ Did he not come to me? 
What thing could keep true Launcelot away 
10 If I said ‘come ? there was one less than three 

“In my quiet room that night, and we were 

gay; 

Till sudden I rose up, weak, pale, and sick, 
15 Because a bawling broke our dream up, yea 

“I looked at Launcelot’s face and could not 
speak, 

For he looked helpless too, for a little while, 
20 Then I remembered how I tried to shriek, 

“And could not, but fell down; from tile to 
tile 

The stones they threw up rattled o’er my head, 
2; And made me dizzier; till within a while 

“Mv maids were all about me, and my head 
On Launcelot’s breast was being soothed away 
From its white chattering, until Launcelot 
30 said— 

“Bv God! I will not tell you more to-day, 

Judge any way you will—-what matters it? 
You know quite well the story of that fray, 

“How Launcelot stilled their bawling, the mad 
fit 

That caught up Gauwaine—all, all, verily, 

But just that which would save me; these 
40 things flit. 

“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happened these long 
years, 

4; God knows I speak truth, saving that you lie! 

"All I have said is tnith, by Christ's dear tears.” 
She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turned sideways; listening, like a man who 
50 hears 

His brother's trumpet sounding through the 
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wood 

Of his foes’ lances. She leaned eagerly. 

And gave a slight spring sometimes, as she 
could 

At last hear something really, jovfullv 

Her check grew crimson, as the headlong speed 

Of the roan charger drew all men to see. 

The knight who came was Launcclot at good 
need. 

THE HAYSTACK IX THE El.OOPS' 

Had she come all the wav for this, 

To part at last without a kiss^ 

Yea, had she home the dnt and ram 
That her own eyes might see him slam 
Beside the haystack in the Hoods? 


They saw across the only wav 
That Judas, Godmar, and the thiee 
Bed running lions dismally 
< a limed from his pennon, umlei wlinli. 
s In one straight line along the ditih. 

They counted tluilv heads. 

So then. 

While Robert turned round to Ins men. 
i i She saw at once the \\ietched end. 

And. stooping down, tiled haul to lend 
Her coif the wrung was hum hei head. 
And hid her e\es, while Kola it said 
"Nay, lose, "t is scan civ two to one. 
is At l’oictiers whole we made them inn 

So last—why. sweet my lose, good elieei 
Hie Gascon lionticr is so near. 

Nought alter this.” 


Along the dripping leafless woods. 

The stirrup touching either shoe, 

She rode astride as tioopers do; 

With kirtle kilted to her knee. 

To which the mud splashed wretchedly. 
And the wet dripped lrom every tiee 
Upon her head and heavy hair, 

And on her eyelids broad and fair; 

The tears and rain ran down her face. 

By fits and starts they rode apace, 

And very often was his place 
Far off from her; he had to ride 
Ahead, to see what might betide 
When the roads crossed, and sometimes, when 
There rose a murmuring from Ins men, 

Had to turn hack with promises, 

Ah me! she had hut little ease; 

And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobbed, made giddy in the head 
By the swift riding; while, for cold, 

Her slender fingers scarce could hold 
The wet reins; yea, and scarcely, too, 

She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup: all for this, 

To part at last without a kiss 
Besides the haystack in the floods. 

For when they neared that old soaked hay, 

1 This poem gives the story of the events which 
befell Sir Robert de Nlarny, an English knight, and 
his sweetheart, after they met Godmar, a French 
knight who ambushed them. The time is shortly 
after the battle of Poictiers (1356). 


:o Bill. "< >." she said, 

“My Cod! my Cod! 1 have to lie.id 
The long way hack without von, then 
The eoiiit at Pans; those sis men, 

The giahngs of the Chatelel, 

15 The swift Seine on some iniiiy day 
lake tins, and people standing by. 

And laughing, while my weak hands try 
To recollect how slicing men swim. 

All this, or else a life with linn, 

3 > For which 1 should he damned at last, 

Would Cod that this next hoin weie past! 

lie answered not, hut ciied his eiy, 

"St. Gcoige lor Marny!” cheeiilv, 

35 And laid his hand upon hei lem. 

Alas! no man of all his train 
Cave hack that cheery cry again, 

And, while for rage his thumb heal fast 
Upon Ins sword-hilts, some one cast 
•to About his neck a kerchief long. 

And hound him. 

Then they went along 
To Godmar; who said: “Now, Jeliane, 

•4 5 Your lover's life is on the wane 
So fast, that, if this very hour 
You yield not as my paramour, 

He will not see the ram leave off— 

Nay, keep your tongue from gibe and scoff, 
55i Sii Robert, or I slay you now." 

She laid her hand upon her brow. 
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Then gazed upon the palm, as though 
She thought her forehead hied, and—“No." 
She said, and turned her head away, 

As there were nothing else to say. 

And everything were settled: red 
Crew Godmar’s face from chin to head: 
“Jehane, on yonder hill there stands 
My castle, guarding well my lands: 

What hinders me from taking you, 

And doing that I list to do 
To your fair wilful body, while 
Your knight lies dead?” 

A wicked smile 

Wrinkled her face, her lips grew thin, 

A long way out she thrust her chin: 

“You know that I should strangle vou 
While you were sleeping, or hite through 
Your throat, by Cod’s help—ah!” she said, 
“Lord Jesus, pity your poor maid! 

For in such wise they hem me in, 

I cannot choose hut sin and sin. 

Whatever happens: yet I think 
They could not make me eat or drink. 

And so should 1 just reach my rest.” 

"Nay, if you do not my behest, 

O Jchanel though I love you well,” 

Said Codmar, "would I fail to tell 

All that I know.” "Foul lies,” she said. 

“Eh? lies my Jehane? by Cod’s head, 

At Paris folks would deem them true! 

Do you know, Jehane, they cry for you, 
‘Jehane the brown! Jehane the brown! 

Give us Jehane to burn or drown!’— 

Eh—gag me Robert!—sweet mv friend. 

This were indeed a piteous end 
For those long fingers, and long feet. 

And long neck, and smooth shoulders sweet; 
An end that few men would forget 
That saw it—So, an hour yet: 

Consider, Jehane, which to take 
Of life or death!” 

So, scarce awake, 

Dismounting, did she leave that place, 

And totter some yards: with her face 
Turned upward to the sky she lay, 


Her head on a wet heap of bay, 

And fell asleep: and while she slept. 

And did not dream, the minutes crept 
Round to the twelve again; but she, 

5 Being waked at last, sighed quietly, 

And strangely childlike came, and said: 

“I will not.” Straightway Godmar’s head, 
As though it hung on strong wins, turned 
Most sharply round, and his face burned. 
10 

For Robert—both his eyes were dry, 

He could not weep, but gloomily 
Ho seemed to watch the rain, yea, too, 
His lips were firm; he tried once more 
l 5 To touch her lips; she reached out, sore 
And vain desire so tortured them. 

The poor grey lips, and now the hem 
Of his sleeve brushed them. 

20 With a start 

Up Codmar rose, thrust them apart; 

From Robert’s throat he loosed the bands 
()! silk and mail, with empty hands 
Held out, she stood and gazed, and saw, 
25 The long bright blade without a Haw 

Clide out from Codinar's sheath, his hand 
In Robert’s hair; she saw him bend 
Rack Robert’s head; she saw him send 
The thin steel down; the blow told well, 
30 Right backward the knight Robert fell, 
And moaned as dogs do, being half dead. 
Unwitting, as f deem: so then 
Codmar turned grinning to his men. 

Who ran, some five or six, and beat 
35 His head to pieces at their feet. 

Then Codmar turned again and said: 

“So Jehane, the first fitte 2 is read! 

Take note, my lady, that your way 
40 Lies backward to the Chatclet!” 

She shook her head and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a rueful smile. 

As though this thing hail made her mad. 

4; This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 

2 chapter. 
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TW E N TIET11 C E NT UR Y 


1.1 WIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Reading the early lives of Masefield. Sand¬ 
burg, Lindsay, and other moderns, the student 
may realize for himself that the popular myth 
making the poet an exalted person apart is 
fust that, a myth Who would guess, for ex 
ample, that the author of one of the most 
poptdar long poems of the twentieth century 
Tristram— had oner been a subway inspector 
and clerk? With the early encouragement of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robinson (IHR 9 -WS 5 ) 
went on to become one of the most prolific of 
the first rank of modern American poets. A 
frequent winner of the Pulitzer Prize, he de¬ 
veloped an original idiom, mastered the art of 
the short characterization, and also turned out 
many long allegories in a pessimistic, though 
not hopeless, vein. Robinson veers toward the 
intellectual, sometimes grows monotonous in 
his phrases and rhythms, but is not obseute or 
over-symbolistic. (See also I. Rib.) 

RICHARD com ° 

Whenever Richard Cory went down town. 

We people on the pavement looked at linn- 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown. 

Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


bread. 

And Richard Coiv, one calm summei night. 
Went home and put a hnllct thiough his 
head, 
s 

MINIVER CIIEEVV 

Minner dicesv. ilnld of sunn. 

Clew lean while he assailed the seasons; 

10 He wept that he was evci born. 

And he lud reasons. 

Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were blight and steeds were 
is piancing, 

The vision ol a wariior bold 
Would set him dancing. 

Miniver sighed for what was not, 

20 And dieamed, and rested bom his labors; 
lie dreamed oi Thebes and Camclot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 

Mmner mourned the ripe renown 
2 S That made so many a name so fragrant, 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


And he was always quietly arrayed. 

And he was always human when he talked 
Rut still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
"Good-morning,” and he glittered when lie 
walked. 

And he was rich—yes, richer than a king— 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in bis place 


Miniver loved the Medici, 

V> Albeit lie had never seen one; 
lie would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 

Miniver cursed the commonplace 
- ^ And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medieval grace 
Of iron clothing. 

Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 


So on we worked, and waited for the light. 
And went without the meat, and cursed the 

‘ • From Collected Poems by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; by permission of Charles Scribner s Sons 


4° • Reprinted from The Town Down the River by 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, copyright ISlt) by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, JU38 by Ruth NReson; 
used by permission of the publishers. 
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But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought. 
And thought about it. 

Miniver Cheevy, horn too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate. 

And kept on drinking. 


BEN JONSON ENTERTAINS A 
MAN EROM STRATEORD “ 

You are a friend then, as I make it out, 

Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 

Will put an ass's head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more shillings, 

All most harmonious—and out of his 

Miraculous inviolable increase 

Fills llion,' Home, or any town you like 

Of olden time with timeless Englishmen; 

And I must wonder what you think of him— 
All you down there where your small Avon 
flows 

By Stratford, and where you’re an Alderman. 
Some, for a guess, would have him riding hack 
To he a farrier there, or sav a dyer; 

Or maybe one of your adept surveyors; 

Or like enough the wizard of all tanners. 

Not you—no fear of that; for I discern 
In you a kindling of the flame that saves— 
The nimble element, the true caloric; 

I see it, and was told of it, moieovcr, 

By our discriminate fiiend himself, no other. 
Had you been one of the sad average, 

As he woidd have it—meaning, as 1 take it, 
The sinew and the solvent of our Island, 

You’d not be buying beer for this Terpander’s 2 
Approved and estimated friend Ben Jonson; 
He'd never foist it as a part of his 
Contingent entertainment of a townsman 
While he goes off rehearsing, as he must. 

If he shall ever be the Duke of Stratford. 
And my words arc no shadow on your town— 
Far from it; for one town’s like another 
As all are unlike London. Oh, he knows it— 


“ From Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected 
Poems, copyright, 1900 . By permission of the Mac¬ 
millan Company, publishers. 

1 ancient Troy. 

3 Terpander was the supposed founder of the 
first Greek school of music. 


And there’s the Stratford in him; he denies it, 
And there’s the Shakespeare in him. So, Cod 
help him! 

5 I tell him he needs Creek; but neither Cod 
Nor Creek will help him. Nothing will help 
that man. 

You see the fates have given him so much, 

He must have all or peiish—or look out 
io Of London, where he sees too many lords. 
They’re part of half what ails him: I suppose 
There’s nothing fouler down among the 
demons 

Than what it is he feels when he remembers 
1 5 The dust and sweat and ointment of his calling 
With his lords looking on and laughing at him. 
King as he is, he can’t be king tie facto. 

And that’s as well, because he wouldn’t like it; 
He’d frame a lower rating of men then 
-o Than he has now; and after that would come 
An abdication or an apoplexy. 

He can’t be king, not even king of Stratford— 
Though half the world, if not the whole of it, 
May crown him with a crown that fits no king 
-5 Save Lord Apollo’s homesick emissary: 

Not there on Avon, or on any stream 
Where Naiads and their white arms are no 
more 

Shall he find home again. It’s all too bad. 

30 But there’s a comfort, for he’ll have that 
House— 

The best you ever saw; and he’ll be there 
Anon, as you’re an Alderman. Cood Cod! 
lie makes me lie awake o’ nights and laugh. 

3 5 

And you have known him from his origin. 

You tell me; and a most uncommon urchin 
He must have been to the few seeing ones— 

A trifle terrifying, I dare say, 

4 ° Discovering a world with his rnan.’s eyes. 

Quite as another lad might see some finches, 

If he looked hard and had an eye for Nature. 
But this one had his eyes and their foretelling, 
And he had you to fare with, and what else? 

4 5 He must have had a father and a mother— 

In fact I’ve heard him say so—and a dog. 

As a boy should, I venture; and the dog. 

Most likely, w'as the only man who knew him. 
A dog, for all I know, is what he needs 
50 As much as anything right here today. 

To counsel him about his disillusions, 

Old aches, and parturitions of what’s coming— 
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A dog of orders, an emeritus, "Wlut ho, inv loid!" s.i\ 1 . He doesn't 

To wag his tail at him when he comes home, hear me; 

And then to put his paws up on his knees Wherefore 1 ha\e to pause and look at him. 

And say, For Gods sake, what's it all aliout?" lie’s not enormous, hut one looks ut him 

S A little on the round il von insist, 

1 don t know whether he needs a dog or not— For now, God sa\c tin* niaik. lie's glowing old, 

Or what he needs. 1 tell lnm he needs Greek, He’s fisc and foitv. and to hem lnm talk 

I'll talk of rules and Aristotle with him. These dais Min’d call him eights , then soil’d 

And if his tongue’s at home he’ll sav to that, add 

"f have your word that Aristotle knows, in More ye.us to that. He's old enough to lx 

And you mine that I don’t know Aristotle.” The father of a woilil, and so lie is 

He’s all at odds with all the unities, "Ben, lou’ie a seholai, what’s the tune of da\ v " 

And what’s yet woise, it doesn’t seem to matter, Sa\ s he, and then* shines out ol him again 

He treads along through Time’s old wilderness An aged light that has no age oi station— 

As if the tramp of all the centuries IS I lie mvsteiv that’s his—a mischievous 

Had left no roads—and there are none, lor Hall-mad seienilv that laughs at lame 

him; For hemg won so easy, and at liiends 

He doesn’t see them, even with those eves,— Who laugh at him lor what lie wants the 

And that’s a pity, or I sav it is. most. 

Accordingly we have him as we have him— 20 And lor Ins dukedom down in Warwick- 

Going his wav, the way that he goes best, shire,— 

A pleasant animal with no great noise By which von see we’ie all a little jealous . . . 

Or nonsense anywhere to set him off—- Poor Greene! 1 1 tear the color ol Ins name 

Save only divcis and inclement devils Was even as that ol Ins ascending soul, 

Have made of late his heart their dwelling 2°; And he was one whole tlieic aie many 
place. otheis,— 

A flame half ready to fly out sometimes Some scrivening to the end against tlieii late. 

At some annoyance may he fanned up in lnm, Theii puppets all in ink and all to die time, 
But soon it falls, and when it falls goes out, And some with hands that once would shade 

lie knows how little room there is in time 3 <> an eye 

For crude and futile animosities. That scanned Euripides and /Kschylus 4 

And how much for the joy of being whole. Will reach by tins time loi a pot house mop 

And how much for long soriow and old pain. To slush their first and last ol invalties. 

On our side there are some who may he given Poor devils! and they all play to his hand, 

To grow old wondering what he thinks of us 35 For so it was in Athens and old Borne. 

And some above us, who are, in his eyes, But that’s not heic or there, I’ve wandered oil. 

Above himself,—and that’s quite right and Greene does it, or I’m careful. Where’s that 

English. hoy? 

Yet here we smile, or disappoint the gods 

Who made it so: the gods have always eves 40 Yes, lie’ll go hack to Stratford. And we’ll miss 
To see men scratch, and they see one down him? 

] lcre Dear sir, there’ll he no London here without 

Who itches, manor-bitten to the hone, him. 

Albeit he knows himself—yes, yes, he knows— We’ll all he riding, one of these fine days, 

The lord of more than England and of more 45 Down there to see him—and his wife won’t 
Than all the seas of England in all time like us; 

Shall ever wash. D’ye wonder that I laugh? And then we’ll think of what he never said 

He sees me, and he doesn’t seem to care, Of women—which, if taken all in all 

And why the devil should he? I can’t tell you. T R ^ t Cr( . ( . m , c , )nt emporary of Shakespeare, 

^ J also a playwright, who attacked Shakespeare in 
I’ll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, "Groatsworth of Wit.” 

Trim rather spruce, and quite the gentleman. •‘Greek tragic dramatists, 
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And one or two shot looks at him already 


With what he did say, would lmy many 
horses. 

Though nowadays he’s not so much for 
women: 

“So few of them,” he says, "arc worth the 
guessing.” 

But there’s a worm at work when lie says 
that, 

And while he says it one feels in the air 
A deal of circumambient hocus-pocus. 

They’ve had him dancing till his toes were 
tender, 

And he can feel ’em now, come chilly rains. 
There’s no long ciy for going into it. 

However, and we don’t know much altout it. 
But you in Stratford, like most here in London, 
Have more now in the Sonnets than you paid 
for; 

He’s put one there with all her poison on. 

To make a singing fiction of a shadow 
That’s in his life a fact, and always will be. 

But she’s no care of ours, though Time, I fear. 
Will have a more reverberant ado 
About her than about another one 
Who seems to have decoyed him, married 
him, 

And sent him scuttling on his way to London— 
With much already learned, and more to 
learn, 

And more to follow. Lord! how I see him now. 
Pretending, maybe trying, to be like ns. 
Whatever he may have meant, we never had 
him; 

He failed us, or escaped, or what you will— 
And there was that about him (Cod knows 
what— 

We’d flayed another had he tried it on us) 
That made as many of us as had wits 
More fond of all his easy distances 
Than one another’s noise and clap-your- 
shouldcr. 

But think you not, my friend, he’d never talk! 
Talk? He was eldritch at it; and we listened— 
Thereby acquiring much we knew before 
About ourselves, and hitherto had held 
Irrelevant, or not prime to the purpose. 

And there were some, of course, and there be 
now, 

Disordered and reduced amazedly 
To resignation by the mystic seal 
Of young finality the gods had laid 
On everything that made him a young demon; 


As he had been their executioner; 

And once or twice he was, not knowing it— 
Or knowing, being sorry for poor clay 
5 And saying nothing . . . Yet, for all his 
engines. 

You’ll meet a thousand of an afternoon 
Who strut and sun themselves and see 
around ’em 

10 A world made out of more that has a reason 
Than his, I swear, that he sees here today; 
Though he may scarcely give a Fool an exit 
But we mark how he secs in everything 
A law that, given that we flout it once too 
15 often. 

Brings fire and iron down on our naked heads 
To me it looks as if the power that made him, 
For fear of giving all things to one creature, 
Left out the first—faith, innocence, illusion, 
:o Whatever ’tis that keeps us out o’ Bedlam— 
And thereby, for his too consuming vision, 
Empowered him out of nature; though to see 
him. 

You’d never guess what’s going on inside him 
- 5 He’ll break out some dav like a keg of ale 
With too much independent frenzy in it; 

And all for cellaring what he knows won’t 
keep, 

And what he’d best forget—but that he can’t 
30 You'll have it, and have more than I’m foretell 

ing: 

And there'll be such a roaring at the Globe 
As never stunned the bleeding gladiators. 
He’ll have to change the color of its hair 
35 A bit, for now he calls it Cleopatra. 

Black hair wood never do for Cleopatra. 

But you and I are not yet two old women, 
And you’re a man of office. What he docs 
Is more to you than how it is he does it— 

40 And that’s what the Lord God has never tolc 
him. 

They worked together, and the Devil 
helps ’em; 

They do it of a morning, or if not, 

45 They do it of a night; in which event 
He’s peevish of a morning. He seems old; 

He’s not the proper stomach or the sleep— 
And they’re two sovran agents to conserve 
him 

50 Against the fiery art that has no mercy 
But what’s in that prodigious grand new 
House. 
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1 gather something happening in his 1h>v1»hh! 
Fulfilled him with a bin's determination 
To make all Stratford 'ware of him. Well, 
well, 

[ hope at last he’ll have Ins jov of it. 

And all his pigs and sheep and bellow ing 
beeves, 

And frogs and owls and unieoms, moreover. 

Be less than hell to his attendant e.irs 

Oh, past a doubt well all go down to see lnm. 

He may be wise. With London two days olf, 
Down there some wind of heaven may yet re¬ 
vive him. 

But there’s no quickening breath Iron! 
anywhere 

Shall make of him again the young poised faun 
From Warwickshire, who’ll made, it seems, 
already 

A legend of himself before I came 
To blink before the last of his first lightning. 
Whatever there be, there’ll be no more of that; 
The coming on of his old monster Time 
lias made him a still man; and he has dreams 
Were fair to think on once, and all found 
hollow. 

He knows how much of what men paint them¬ 
selves 

Would blister in the light of what they arc; 

He sees how much of what was gieat now- 
shares 

An eminence transformed and ordinary; 

He knows too much of what the world has 
hushed 

In others, to be loud now for himself. 

He knows now at what height low enemies 
May reach his heart, and high friends let him 

fall; 

But what not even such as he may know 
Bedevils him the worst; his lark may sing 
At heaven’s gate how he will, and lor .is long 
As joy may listen, lint he sees no gate. 

Save one whereat the spent clay waits a little 
Before the churchyard has it, and the worm. 

Not long ago, late in an afternoon, 

I came on him unseen down Lambeth way. 
And on my life I was afear’d of him. 

He gloomed and mumbled like a soul from 
Tophet, 

His hands behind him and his head lient 
solemn. 

i 


ROMXSOX ■ XARR.VriVI I*OKTAY 

"Wlut is it now," said I,— 'another woman?" 
That made him soir\ lor me, ami he Minted 
"No, Ben, ’ he mused, "it's Nothing. It's all 
Nothing. 

5 We come. \sc go; and when we’ie done, we’re 
done." 

Spuleis and Hies—vvc’ie mostly one or 
t’other— 

We come, we go, ami when we re done, we'ic 
10 done, 

'"By (.oil. you sing that song as if you knew it!" 
Said I, bv wav ol cbecimg lnm, "what ails ye'?" 
"I think 1 must have come down lieic to 
think," 

’ 5 Says lie to that, and pulls bis little heard; 
"You! fly yvill sene as yyrll as anybody. 

And yyhat's lus horn? lie Hies, and fjjes, and 
Hies, 

And in Ins llv's mind has a biave appearance; 
-o And then your spider gels lnm in her net. 

And eats him out, and hangs bun up to div. 
That's Natmc, the kind mother ol ns all. 

And then your slattern housemaid yysings liei 
broom, 

-S And whiles your spuin'? Ami that’s Natuie, 
also. 

It's Nature, and it's Nothing. It's all Nothing. 
It’s all a world yvlicie bugs and emperors 
Co singularly back to the same dust, 
to F.ach in his time; and the old, ordered stais 
That sang together, Ben, yvill sing the same 
Old stave to-morrow." 

When lie talks like that, 
15 There’s nothing for a human man to do 
But lead him to some grateful nook like this 
Where we be now, and there to make him 
drink. 

He’ll drink, for love of me, and then bo sick, 

4 ° A sad sign always in a man of parts. 

And always very ominous. The great 
Should he as large in liquor as in love,— 

And our great friend is not so large in either; 
One disaffects him, and the other fails him; 

45 Whatso lie drinks that has an untie in it. 

He’s wondering what’s to pay in his insides; 
And while his eyes are on the Cyprian'' 

He’s fribbling all the time with that damned 
House. 

50 We laugh here at his thrift, but after all 
r ' here, a wenclt 
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It may be thrift that saves him from the 
devil; 

God gave it, anyhow,—and well suppose 
He knew the compound of his handiwork. 

To-day the clouds are with him, hut anon 5 

He’ll out of ’em enough to shake the tree 
Of life itself and bring down fruit 
unheard-of,— 

And, throwing in the bruised and whole 

together, to 

Prepare a wine to make us drunk with 
wonder; 

And if he live, there’ll he a sunset spell 

Thrown over him as over a glassed lake 

That yesterday was all a black wild water. i 5 

God send he live to give us, if no more. 

What now’s a-rampage in him, and exhibit, 

With a decent half-allegiance to the ages 
An earnest of at least a casual eye 20 

Turned once on what he owes to Gutenberg, 

And to the fealty of more centuries 
Than are as yet a picture in our vision. 

“There’s time enough,—I’ll do it when I’m 
old, 21 

And we’re immortal men.” he says to that; 

And then he says to me, “Hen, what’s 
‘immortal’? 

Think you by any force of oidmation 
It may be nothing of a sort more noisy 30 

Than a small oblivion of component ashes 
That of a dream-addicted world was once 
A moving atonrv much like your friend here?” 
Nothing will help that man. To make him 

laugh, 3 5 

I said then he was a mad mountebank,— 

And by the Lord I nearer made him cry. 

I could have eat an eft then, on my knees. 

Tail, claws, and all of him; for 1 had stung 
The king of men, who had no sting tor me, 4 ° 
And 1 had hurt him in his memories; 

And I say now, as I shall say again, 

I love the man this side idolatry. 

He’ll do it when he’s old, he says. I wonder. 

He may not be so ancient as all that. 45 

For such as he the thing that is to do 
Will do itself—but there’s a reckoning; 

The sessions that are now too much his own. 

The roiling inward of a still outside, 

Tire churning out of all those blood-fed lines, 5 ° 
The nights of many schemes and little sleep, 

The full brain hammered hot with too much 


thinking, 

The vexed heart over-worn with too much 
aching— 

This weary jangling of conjoined affairs 
Made out of elements that have no end. 

And all confused at once, I understand. 

Is not what makes a man to live forever. 

O, no, not now! He’ll not be going now; 
There’ll be time yet for God knows what 
explosions 

Before he goes. He’ll stay awhile. Just wait. 
Just wait a year or two for Cleopatra, 

For she’s to be a balsam and a comfort; 

And that’s not all a jape of mine now, either. 
Fur granted once the old way of Apollo 
Sings in a man, he may then, if lie’s able. 
Strike unafraid whatever strings he will 
Upon the last and wildest of new lyres. 

Nor out of his new magic, though it hymn 
The shrieks of dungeoned hell, shall he create 
A madness or a gloom to shut quite out 
A cleaving daylight, and a last great calm 
Triumphant over shipwreck and all storms. 

He might have given Aristotle creeps. 

But surelv would have given him his katharsis 
He’ll not be going yet. There’s too much yet 
Unsung within the man. But when he goes. 

I'd stake ve coin o’ the realm his only care 
For a phantom world he sounded and found 
wanting 

Will be a poition here, a portion there. 

Of this or that thing or some other thing 
That has a patent and intrinsieal 
Equivalence in those egregious shillings. 

And yet he knows, God help him! Tell me, 
now, 

If ever there was anything let loose 
On earth by gods or devils heretofore 
Like this mail, careful, proud, indifferent 
Shakespeare! 

Where was it, if it ever was? By heaven, 

’Twas never yet in Rhodes or Pergamon— 

In Thebes or Nineveh, a thing like this! 

No thing like this was ever out of England; 
And that he knows. I wonder if he cares. 
Perhaps he does. . . . O Lord, that House in 
Stratford! 

ROBERT FROST 

Although he was horn in San Francisco, Frost 
( 1875 - ) belongs to New England by res- 
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idence and poetic citizenship With the farm, 
the factory, journalism, and teaching in his 
background, he fleet loped from the tarh/ to I- 
ume, A Boy's Will, to a point at uhich he u as 
accepted abroad and at home as one of the fin - 5 

cst poetic voices in America Long a.ssoi lati d 
icith various col/egt s as artist-in-rcsitlcncc (lie 
is now Ticknor Fellow in Humanitii s at Dart¬ 
mouth), Frost has won countless honors and 
jirizes. He is the poet of the rural scene with no 1 
false sentiment or "philosophy" so dear to 
newspaper scribblers lie has wit, snnpluity. 
and easy grace—few men have been so devoid 
of pose, so truly natural. Perhaps the most 
startling fact about Frost’s literary fame is that > 
if came relatively late in life (See also I. 332 ) 

THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAX 0 


i ln n lie 1 logins like lli.il. there's someone at 
him 

Tr\tng to coax him oil with pocket money,— 

In having time, when am help is se.nee. 

In winter he comes hack to ns I’m ilone." 

"Sli! not so loud lie’ll hear son,” Mars' said. 

”1 want him to lie’ll have to soon or late.” 

"lies scorn out. He’s asleep heside the stove. 
Winn 1 came tip limn Bosses I loom! him 
here. 

Huddled against the ham-door last asleep, 

S \ miserable sight, and frightening, too— 

Von needn't sunk —1 didn't leeognise him— 

I svasn't looking lor him—and he's changed. 
Wait till sou see.” 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table n 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step. 
She ran on tip-toe dosvn the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. “Silas is back ” 

She pushed him outward svith her through the : 
door 

And shut it after her. “Be kind,” she said. 

She took the market things from Warren’s arms 
And set them on the porch, then dresv him 
down v ; 

To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 

“When was I ever anything but kind to linn? 
But I’ll not have the fellow hack, he said 
“I told him so last having, didn’t I? 

'If he left then,’ I said, ‘that ended it.' V 

What good is lie? Who else will harbour 1 
At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

’He thinks he ought to earn a little pay. 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with. 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden. 

'All right,’ 1 say, ‘I can’t alfoid to pay 
Any fixed wages, though 1 wish 1 could.' 
’Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else ' 
have to.’ 

I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 
If that was what it was. You can be certain 

• From Collected Poems of Robert Frost Co 
right, 1930, 1939, by Henry Holt and Oirnpa 
Inc. Cop) right, 1936, by Robert Frost 


“Where did von sav he’d been?” 

“He didn’t sax. I (bagged him to the house, 

\ud ga\e him tea and tiled to make him smoke. 
1 tiled to make him talk about Ins travels. 
Nothing would do: he just kept nodding oil,” 

"What did he sav? Did he say anything?" 

“But little.” 

"Anything? Maiy, confess 
lie said he’d come to ditch the meadow foi 
me." 

"Warren!" 

"But did he? I just want to know.” 

“Ol course he did. What would you have him 
40 say? 

Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 
Some humble way to save his sell-respect. 

He added, it yflu really care to know, 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 
vill 45 That sounds like something you have heard 
before? 

Warren, I wish you could have heard the way 
He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 
Two or three times—he made me feel so 
50 rpieer— 

To see if he was talking in his sleep. 

’ lie ran on Harold Wilson—you remember— 
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The boy you hud in haying four years since. 
He's finished school, and teaching in his col¬ 
lege. 

Silas declares you’ll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 
Between them they will lay this farm as 
smooth! 

The way he mixed that in with other things. 
He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though 
daft 

On education—you know how they fought 
All through July under the blazing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 

"Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot." 

"Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 
You wouldn’t think they would. How some 
things linger! 

Harold’s young college hoy’s assurance piqued 
him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 
Good arguments he sees he might have used. 
1 sympathize. I know just how it feels 
To think of the right thing to say too late. 
Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought ol Hamid’s saying 
He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it—that an uignment! 

He said he couldn't make the hoy believe 
He could find water with a hazel prong— 
Which showed how touch good school had 
ever done him. 

He wanted to go over that. But most ol all 
lie thinks if he could have another chance 
To teach him how to build a load of hav—” 

“1 know, that's Silas’ one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place. 

And tags and numbers it for future reference. 
So he can find and easily dislodge it 
In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ nests. 
You never see him standing on the hay 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.” 

“He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 
He hates to see a boy the fool of Links. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 

And nothing to look backward to with pride, 

[ 


And nothing to look forward to with hope. 

So now and never any different.” 

Part of a moon was falling down the west, 

5 dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron to it. She put out la 
hand 

Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
10 Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves. 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the nigh 
"Warren,” she said, "he has come home to dii 
You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time 
1 S 

"Home,” he mocked gently. 

“Yes, what else but home 
It all depends on what von mean by home. 

20 Of course lie’s nothing to us, any more 

Than was the hound that came a stranger to i 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 

“Home is the place where, when you have I 
25 go there, 

They have to take you in.” 

"I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve 
to 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 
Picked up a little stick, and brought it hue 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 
"Silas has better claim on us, you think, 

35 Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his duo 
Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 
Why didn’t he go there? His brother’s lich, 

A somebody—director in the bank.” 

40 

"He never told us that." 

“We know it though.” 

45 “I think his brother ought to help, of course. 
I’ll see to that if there is need. He ought of rigl 
To take him in, and might be willing to— 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
50 If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his brother. 
He’d keep so still about him all this time?” 
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"I wonder what’s between them.” 

"I can tell vou. 

Silas is what he is—we wouldn't mind him— 

But just the kind that kinsfolk can't abide. 

He never did a thing so \er\ had. 

He don't know why lie isn't ijmte as good 
As anyone. He won't he made ashamed 
To please his brother, worthless though he is." 

“1 can't think Si ever hurt anyone." 

"No. but he hurt niv heart the wav he lav 
And rolled his old head on that sharp edged 
chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge 
Vou must go in and see what you can do 
1 made the bed up ior linn tlieie tonight. 

You'll be smprised at him—how much lie's 
broken. 

His working da\s are done. I ni sure of it. 

“I’d not be in a hurry to say that.” 

"I haven’t been. Co, look, see lor ymirsell 
But, Warren, please remember how it is, 
lie’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 

He has a plan. Vou mustn’t laugh at linn. 

He may not speak ol it, and then he may. 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon." 

It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim 
row, 

The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 

Warren returned-—too soon, it seemed to her. 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and 
waited. 

"Warren?” she questioned. 

"Dead,” was all he ansueied 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM 

Ransom ( 1888 - ) grew up in the American 

South, studied at Vanderbilt and Oxford, and 
became known as a writer, editor, and pro¬ 
fessor of English—generally all at once, as at 
Kenyon, where he has taught and edited the 
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Review. In his early days tilth the Fugitive 
group. Ransom, along uith Warn n and l ate, 
was <m outspoken sntionalist, belt i emg In 
shaping one’s life according to the traditions of 
5 one’s ri gion Tin re is sunn thing of the Waste 
l.and, of decay, of irony in his uork, ocuision- 
ally, allusions are difficult to fathom, but again, 
there me pleasant satire, freedom u till uords — 
a nintuic of suei / and sour -which make for 
is? reu anting experu nee i Si e a/.su/. d7ti ) 

CAPTAIN CAR P EX t'llO 

Captain Carpenter lose up m Ins prime 
i 5 I’ut on Ills pistols and went itiling out 

But had got wellmgh nowlieie at that time 
Till he fell in with ladies in a nmt. 

It was a pu tty l.ulv and all her tiain 
20 That played with hull so sweetly but before 
\11 h<mi slic'd taken a swoid with all her main 
And twined him ol his nose loi escimore. 

Captain Carpenter mounted up one day 
2 % And mile straightway into a stianger rogue 
That looked uiichi isti.m but be that as may 
The Captain did not wail upon piologue. 

But drew upon him out of his great heart 
lo The other swung against him with a club 
And cracked his two legs at the shinny part 
And let him mil and stick like any tub. 

Captain Carpenter rode many a time 
1? From male and female took he sundry harms 
lie met the wile of Satan crying ‘Tin 
The she-wolf bids you shall bear no more 
arms.” 

40 Their strokes and counters whistled in the wind 
I wish he had delivered half Ills blows 
But where she should have made off like a 
hind 

The bitch bit off his arms at the elbows. 

45 

And Captain Carpenter parted with his ears 
To a black devil that used him in this wise 
O Jesus ere his threescore and ten years 
Another had plucked out his sweet blue eyes. 

• Reprinted from Selected Poems by John Crowe 
Ransom, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1924 , 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Captain Carpenter got up on his roan 
And sallied from the gate in hell’s despite 
I heard him asking in the grimmest tone 
If any enemy yet there was to fight? 

“To any adversary it is fame 
If he risk to he wounded hy my tongue 
Or burnt in two beneath my red heart’s flame 
Sueh are the perils he is cast among. 

“But if he can he has a pretty choice 
From an anatomy with little to lose 
Whether he cut my tongue and take my voice 
Or whether it be my round red heart he 
choose.” 

It was the neatest knave that ever was seen 
Stepping in perfume from his lady’s bower 
Who at this word put in his merry mien 
And fell on Captain Carpenter like a tower. 

I would not knock old fellows in the dust 
But there lay Captain Carpenter on his back 
His weapons were the old heart in his bust 
And a blade shook between rotten teeth alack. 

The rogue in scarlet and grey soon knew his 
mind 

He wished to get his trophy and depart 
With gentle apology and touch refined 
He pierced him and produced the Captain’s 
heart. 

God’s mercy rest on Captain Carpenter now 
I thought him Sirs an honest gentleman 
Citizen husband soldier and scholar enow 
Let jangling kites eat of him if they can. 

But God’s deep curses follow after those 
That shore him of his goodly nose and ears 
His legs and strong arms at the two elbows 
And eyes that had not watered seventy years. 

The curse of hell upon the sleek upstart 
That got the Captain finally on his back 
And took the red red vitals of his heart 
And made the kites to whet their beaks clack 
clack. 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENOIT 
Ben6t ( 1898 - 1943 ) was brought up at Army 
posts and educated at Yale, where he broke 


into publication early. A member of a writing 
family, he turned out poems, novels, short 
stories, and two librettos for operas. His John 
Brown’s Body, which used various verse forms 
5 and prose, is a noble attempt to achieve the 
panoramic sweep of an epic struggle; it won 
the Pulitzer Prize as well as popular acclaim, 
and was proof that narrative verse is defi¬ 
nitely not dead. In short pieces Benet showed 
10 lyric ability, a satirical touch, and ballad tech- 
niyuc on various occasions, thus refusing to be 
typed. His famous short story, The De\ il and 
Daniel Webster, appears on 11 , 514 . 

15 THE BALLAD OF 

WILLIAM SYCAMORE 0 

My father, he was a mountaineer. 

His fist was a knotty hammer; 

20 He was quick on his feet as a running deer, 
And he spoke with a Yankee stammer. 

My mother, she was merry and brave, 

And so she came to her labor, 

2 5 With a tall green fir for her doctor grave 
And a stream for her comforting neighbor. 

And some are wrapped in the linen fine, 

And some like a godling’s scion; 

3 ° But I was cradled on twigs of pine 
In the skin of a mountain lion. 

And some remember a white, starched lap 
And a ewer with silver handles; 

15 But I remember a coonskin cap 
And the smell of bayberry candles. 

The cabin logs with the bark still rough, 

And my mother who laughed at trifles, 

4 ° And the tall, lank visitors, brown as snuff, 
With their long, straight squirrel-rifles. 

I can hear them dance, like a foggy song, 
Through the deepest one of my slumbers, 

45 The fiddle squeaking the boots along 
And my father calling the numbers. 

The quick feet shaking the puncheon-floor, 
And the fiddle squeaking and squealing, 

* From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Beirut, published by Rinehart & Co., Inc. Copy¬ 
right, 1922 , by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
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Till the dried herbs rattled above the door 
And the dust went up to the ceiling. 

There are children lucky from dawn till dusk. 

But never a cluld so lucks’ 

For I cut my teeth on "Money Musk" 

In the Bloody Ground ot Kentucky! 

When 1 grew tall as the Indian corn. 

My father had little to lend me. 

But he gave me Ins great, old powder-horn 
And his woodsman's skill to befnend me. 

With a leather shirt to cover my back. 

And a redskin nose to tuu.ivel 
Each forest sign. 1 carried my pack 
As far as a scout could travel. 

Till I lost my boyhood and found my wife, 

A girl like a Salem clipper! 

A woman straight as a huntmg-kiule 
With eyes as bright as the Dipper! 

We cleared our camp where the buffalo feed. 
Unheard-of streams were our flagons, 25 

’ And I sowed my sons like apple-seed 
On the trail of the Western wagons. 

They were right, tight boys, never sulky or 
slow, 

A fruitful, a goodly muster. 

The eldest died at the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with Custer. 

The letter that told it burned my hand. 

Vet we smiled and said, "So be it!’ 

But I could not live when they fenced the 
land, 

For it broke my heart to see it. 

I saddled a red, unbroken colt 
And rode him into the day there; 

And he threw me down like a thunderbolt 
And rolled on me as I lay there. 

The hunter’s whistle hummed in my ear 
As the city-men tried to move me, 

And I died in mv boots like a pioneer 
With the whole wide sky above me. 

Now I lie in the heart of the fat, black soil. 

Like the seed of a prairie-thistle; 


It has washed my Ikiiics with hone) ami oil 
And picked them clean as a whistle. 

And mv youth leturus, like the tains of Spring, 

5 And my sons, like the wild-geese living, 

\ 1 ul 1 he and hear the mi adow laik sing 
And have much content in mv dving. 

Go plav with the towns von have built of blocks 
10 The towns where you would have bound me! 

I sleep m mv e.utli like a tiled lov, 

\nd mv bullalo have found me. 

>5 METROPOLITAN NICIITMARE* 

It rallied quite a lot, that spimg You woke in 
the morning 

And saw the skv still clouded, the streets still 
20 wet, 

But nobody noticed so much, except tin 1 taxis 
And the people who pai.ule You don’t, ill a 
city. 

The p.uks got very gieen. All the trees weir 
green 

Far into July and August, heavy with leaf. 
Heavy with leaf and the long roots boring and 
spreading, 

But nobody noticed that but the city gardeners 
30 And they don’t talk. 

Oh, on Sundays, perhaps, you’d notice- 
Walking through certain blocks, by the shut, 
proud houses 

35 With the windows boarded, the people gone 
away. 

You’d suddenly see the queerest small shoots of 
green 

Poking through cracks and crevices in the stone 
40 And a bird-sown flower, red on a balcony. 

But then you made jokes about grass growing 
m the streets 

And politics and grass-roots—and there were 
songs 

4; And gags and a musical show called "Hot and 
Wet.” 

It all made a good box for the papers. When 
the flamingo 

Flew into a meeting of the Board of Estimate, 

50 * From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 

Bendt, published by Rinehart & Co., Inc. Copy¬ 
right, 1933 , by Stcpnen Vincent Ben£t. 
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The new Mayor acted at once and called the 
photographers. 

When the first green creeper crawled upon 
Brooklyn Bridge, 

They thought it was ornamental. They let it 5 
stay. 

There was the year the termites came to New 
York 

And they don't do well in cold climates—hut 10 
listen, Joe, 

They’re only ants and ants are nothing hut in¬ 
sects. 

It was funny and yet rather wistful, in a way 
(As Heywood Broun pointed out in the World- l S 
Tele gram) 

To think of them looking for wood in a steel 
city. 

It made you feel about life. It was too divine. 

There were funny pictures by all the smart, 20 
funny artists 

And Macy’s ran a terribly clever ad: 

"The Widow’s Termite” or something. 

There was no 25 

Disturbance. Even the Communists didn't pro¬ 
test 

And say they were Morgan hirelings. It was too 
hot, 

Too hot to protest, too hot to get excited, 5 ° 

An even, African heat, lush, fertile and steamy. 
That soaked into hone and mind and never 
once broke. 

The warm rain fell in fierce showers and ceased 
and fell. 55 

Pretty soon you got used to its always being 
that way. 

You got used to the changed rhythm, the al¬ 
tered heat, 4 ° 

To people walking slower, to the whole bright 
Fierce pulse of the city slowing, to men in 
shorts, 

To the new sun-helmets from Best’s and the 
cops’ white uniforms. 45 

And the long noon-rest in the offices, every¬ 
where. 

It wasn’t a plan or anything. It just happened. 
The fingers tapped the keys slower, the office- 
boys 5C 

Dozed on their benches, the bookkeeper 
yawned at his desk. 

[19 


The A. T. & T. was the first to change the 
shifts 

And establish an official siesta-room, 

But they were always efficient. Mostly it just 
Happened like sleep itself, like a tropic sleep. 
Till even the Thirties were deserted at noon 
Except for a few tourists and one damp cop. 
They ran boats to see the big lilies on the 
North River 

But it was only the tourists who really noticed 
The flocks of rosc-and-green parrots and par- 
rakeets 

Nesting in the stone crannies of the Cathedral. 
The rest of us had forgotten when they first 
came. 

There wasn’t any real change, it was just a 
heat spell, 

A rain spell, a funny summer, a weather-man’s 
joke, 

In spite of the geraniums three feet high 
In the tin-can gardens of Hester and Des- 
brosses. 

New York was New York. It couldn’t turn in¬ 
side out. 

When they got the news from Woods Hole 
about the Gulf Stream, 

The Times ran an adequate story. 

But nobody reads those stories but science- 
cranks. 

Until, one day, a somnolent citv-cditor 
Gave a new cub the termite yam to break his 
teeth on. 

The cub was just down from Vermont, so lie 
took the time. 

He was serious about it. He went around. 

He read all about termites in the Public Library 
And it made him sore when they fired him. 

So, one evening, 
Talking with an old watchman, beside the first 
Raw girders of the new Planetopolis Build¬ 
ing 

(Ten thousand brine-cooled offices, each with 
shower) 

He saw a dark line creeping across the rubble 
And turned a flashlight on it. 

“Say, buddy,” he said, 
“You better look out for those ants. They cat 
wood, you know. 

They'll have your shack down in no time.” 
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The watchman spat. 
"Oh, they've <piit eating wood." he said, in a 
casual voice, 

"I thought everybody knew that." 

—and, reaching down. 
He pried from the insect jaws the bright uumb 
of steel. 

S’I CUT MART Sl'MRTR THREE' 

We had expected c\er\ tiling but revolt 
And 1 kind of wonder imscll when thev 
started thinking— 

But there’s no dice in that now. 


And pinned three lookers to the Uacipiet Club 
steps 

Or the long howl ol the boms wlun the\ saw 
men inn. 

5 W hen tlicx saw them looking lor holes in the 
solid gomnd , . . 

1 guess thev wete tired ol being ndilen in 
And stopped and slatted In pvgnties lor silh 
ends, 

Ol wrapping cheap cigarettes and bad choco¬ 
late b.us. 

Collecting nickels and waxing platinum hair 
And letting six million people live in a town, 
t 5 1 guess il was that. I guess ibex got tired ol ns 
And the whole smell of human hands. 


’ I’ve hc.nd fellows sav 

They must have planned it lor ye.ns and 
maybe thev did 

Looking back, \ou can find little incidents line 
and there, 

Like the concrete-mixer in Jersey eating the 
wop 

Or the roto press that printed 'T'lddle-dee- 
dei'l” 


But il xxas a shock 
To climb sixteen Ihghts of stalls to Art 7.uck- 

20 iiw’s olliee 

(\obodv took tin 1 elexatois tune) 

And find him stiangled to death in a nest of 
telephoi ics, 

The octopiis-tendills waxing oxei lus head, 

2 1 And a sort ol ipnel humming filling the 


In a three-color process all over Senator Sloop, 
Just as lie was making a speech. The thing 
about that 

Was, how could it walk upstaiis? But it xxas 
upstairs, 

Clicking and mumbling m the Senate Chamber. 
They had to knock out the wall to take it axxay 
And the xvrecking-crew said it grinned. 

ft was onlx the best 
Machines, of course, the supeihum.m mai bines. 
The ones we'd built to be better than llesh and 
bone, 

But the cars were in it, ol course . . . 

and they hunted ns 
Like rabbits through the cramped stieets on 
that Bloody Monday, 

The Madison Avenue busses leading the 
charge. 

The busses were pretty bad—but I’ll not for¬ 
get 

The smash of glass xxlien the Duesenberg lelt 
the show-room 

0 From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Ben^t, published by Rinehart & Co., Inc. Copy¬ 
right, 1935, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 


air. . . . 

Do they eat? . . . There was led , , . But I 
did not slop to look. 

1 don’t know ye t how I got to the roof m tunc 

V And its lunch, hole on the mol. 

I'm a while, 1 thought 

That window-cleane r xxould make it, and ke'ep 
mi' company. 

3 ? But they got him with Ins uxvn hoist at the 
sixteenth Hour 

And diaggcd him in, with a sipical. 

You see, they cooperate. Well, \xv taught them 
that 

.p And it's fair enough, I suppose'. You sit, wi‘ 
built tlii'in. 

We taught them to think foi thi'msi'lvcs. 

It was bniind to come'. You e an se e that it was 
bound to come. 

.pf And it won’t be so bail, in the- country. 1 hate 
to think 

Of the reapers, running wilel in the Kansas 
fields, 

And the transport planes like' hawks on a 

50 chickenyard, 

But the horses might he lp. We might make a 
deal with the horses. 
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At least, you’ve more chance, out there. 

And they need us, too. 

They’re bound to realize that when they once 
calm down. 

They’ll need oil and spare parts and adjust¬ 
ments and tuning up. 

Slaves? Well, in a w.iy, you know, we were 
slaves before. 

There won’t he so much real difference— 
honest, there won’t. 

(I wish I hadn't looked into that beauty-parlor 

And seen what was happening there. 

But those are female machines and a bit high- 
strung.) 

Oh, we’ll settle down. Well arrange it. We'll 
compromise. 

It wouldn't make sense to wipe out the whole 
human race. 

Why, I bet if I went to my old Plymouth now 


(Of course you’d have to do it the tactful way) 

And said, "Look here! Who got you the swell 
French horn?” 

He wouldn’t tum me over to those police cars; 

5 At least I don’t think he would. 

Oh, it’s going to be jake. 

There won’t be so much real difference— 
honest, there won’t— 

to And I’d go down in a minute and take my 
chance— 

I’m a good American and I always liked 
them— 

Except for one small detail that bothers me 

1 $ And that’s the food proposition. Because, you 
see, 

The concrete-mixer ma_\» have made a mistake, 

And it looks like just high spirits. 

But, if it's got so they like the flavor . . . 

20 well . . 
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SI XT K FAT II CFATl'KY 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 


Living in nn age of political intrigue and high 
adventure, Thomas Wyatt (1 at) 3 - 1 5 12 ) knew 
the confines of prison life on at least too occa¬ 
sions. Cambridge-trained, well-traveled, he cut 
an attractive figure before Anne Boletjn but 
had to retiie before a more formidable adrer- 
sari/, Ilenrt/ VIII. A? a contributor to TottiTs 
Miscellany, Wyatt tins a pioneer in introducing 
the Italian sonnet to England and in del elop¬ 
ing the possibilities of native song. 

THE LOVER COM PAR ETII III S 
STATE TO A SHIV IX PERILOUS 
STORM TOSSED OX THE SEA 

My galley charged with forgetfulness 
Thorough sharp seas, in winter nights doth 
pass, 

’Tween rock and rock; and eke my foe, alas, 
That is my lord, steerctli with cruelness. 

And every hour, a thought in readiness, 

As though that death were light in such a case. 
An endless wind doth tear the sail apace 
Of forced sighs, and trusty tcarlulncss. 

A rain of tears, a cloud of dark disdain 

Hath done the wearied cords great hindcrancc. 

Wreathed with error, and with ignorance. 

The stars be hid that led me to this pam, 
Drowned is reason that should be my com¬ 
fort, 

And I remain, despairing of the port. 

A RENOUNCING OF LOVE 

Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for ever! 

Thy baited hooks shall tangle me no more; 


Senee and Plato call me fiom thv lore 
'I'o polled wealth mV wit loi to elide ,imii 
I n blind emu when 1 did peiseSel, 

Thv sli.up lepulse, that plickelh ave so si ie 
5 Taught me in tulles that 1 set no store; 
ltut ’scape hath thence, snne libeity is level 1 
Thereloie, huewcll! go tumble youngel hcaits. 
And in me claim no mine anthoiity. 

With idle youth go use thv piopcrtv, 
lo And thereon spend thy many biittlo (kills, 
h’or lntheito though I have lost mv time, 
Me list no longer Kitten boughs to eliuih 


it THE LOVER COMPLAIN El'll Till. 
UNKINDNESS OF 111 S LOVE 

Mv lute, awake, pcrloim the last 
Laboi that thou and 1 shall waste, 

21) And end that I have now begun, 

And when this song is sung and [last, 

My lute, be still, lor I have done. 

As to be heard where ear is none, 

As lead to grave 1 in marble stone, 

Mv song may pierce her iic.ut as soon. 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or moan? 
No, no, my lute, for 1 have done. 

30 The rocks do not so cruelly 

Repulse the waves continually. 

As she my suit and allection, 

So that 1 am past remedy, 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

35 - 

1 more desirable. 

1 cars e. 
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Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts, through love’s shot; 

By whom unkind thou hast them won. 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 
Although my lute and I have done, 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain. 

That makest but game on earnest pain; 
Think not alone under the sun 
Fnquit to cause thy lovers plain, 

Although my lute and I have done. 

May chance thee lie withered and old. 

In winter nights that are so cold. 

Plaining in vain unto the moon; 

Thy wishes then dare not he told. 

Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent 
To cause thy lovers sigh and swoon; 

Then shalt thou know heautv hut lent, 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease, my lute, this is the last 
Labor that thou and 1 shall waste, 

And ended is that we begun. 

Now is this song both sung and past. 

My lute, be still, for I have done. 

HENRY HOWARD, KARL OF SURREY 

The name of Stirrer/ (1517-1517) is almost in¬ 
variably linked with that of Wyatt as a team, al¬ 
though actually lie was much younger and was 
a follower of, occasionally an improver upon, 
the work of the older man. With a reputation 
as a prankster, and with a family background 
studded with royal names, Surrey, that “most 
foolish" boy, was executed for treason on manu¬ 
factured evidence. He is significant for de¬ 
veloping the sonnet pattern now known as 
"Shakespearean" and for introducing blank 
verse to non-dramatic English literature (in a 
translation of two books of the Aeneid). 

DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, 
WHEREIN EACH THING RENEWS 
SAVE ONLY THE LOVER 

The soote 1 season that bud and bloom forth 
brings 
1 sweet. 


With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale, 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 
The turtle" to her make’ hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs, 
5 The hart hath hung his old head on the pale, 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings. 
The fishes float with new repaired scale. 

The adder all her slough away she slings. 

The swift swallow pursueth the flyes smalc, 
io The busy bee her honey now she mings, 4 — 
Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ bale: 
And thus I see, among these pleasant things 
Each care decays—and yet my sorrow springs. 

15 

I LOVE, THAT DOTH REIGN] 

Love, that doth reign and live within my 
thought, 

20 And built his seat within my captive breast, 
Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought, 
Oft in my face he doth bis banner rest. 

But she that taught me love and suffer pain, 
My doubtful hope and eke my hot desire 
25 With shamefast look to shadow and refrain. 
Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire. 
And cowaid Love, then, to the heart apace 
Takcth his flight, where he doth lurk and plain 1 
llis purpose lost, and dare not show his face. 
■50 For my lord’s guilt thus faultless bide I pain, 
Yet from mv lord shall not mv foot remove. 
Sweet is the death that takcth end by love. 


35 THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY 
LIFE 

Martial,' the things that do attain 
The happy life be these, 1 find; 

The riches left, not got with pain; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind. 

The equal friend, no grudge, no strife. 

No charge of rule nor governance; 
Without disease, the healthful life; 

* t '’ The household of continuance. 

The mean 5 diet, no delicate fare; 

2 turtle dos e. 3 mate. 4 remembers. 

* complain. 

1 Roman poet, first century. Surrey’s verses trans¬ 
late one of Martial’s epigrams. 

■ moderate. 
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True wisdom joined with simpleness; 

The night discharged of all care. 

Where wine the wit niav not oppress. 

The faithful wife, without debate. 

Such sleeps as niav liegmle the night. 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Nc wish for death, no tear his might. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

Sidney (1554-1 SHU) is remembered ns the per¬ 
fect courtier — intelligent, accomplish! d, eiitle. 
Whether or not he actually pace Ins cup of 
i inter to a dying soldier on the field of '/nl- 
phen, the legend fits his reputation Hi s im- 
requited love for Penelope Decereux produced 
a memorable sonnet sequence, Asliophel and 
Stella. In the field of fiction his Arcadia, a 
pastoral romance, is important in the deti'lop- 
ment of the English novel. And u, a third cate¬ 
gory, criticism, Sidney uiote the monumental 
Apology for Poetry. 

Fhom Astrophel and Stella 

31 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb's! the 
skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What, may it be that even in hear only place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries? 
Sure, if that long-with-love-acipi.unted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover's ease. 
I read it ill thy looks; thy languished grace, 

To me that feel the. like, thy state descries. 
Then, even of fellowship, () Moon, tell me. 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit J 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be. J 
Do they above love to be loved, and vet 
Those lovcis scorn whom that lose doth pos¬ 
sess? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness? 

39 

Come, Sleep! O Sleep, the certain knot of 
peace, 

The baiting-place 1 of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and 
low; 

1 resting place. 


With shield of proof shield me fiom out the 
press 

Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth tluow; 
Oh make in me those civil wais to cease. 

5 I will good tribute pav. it thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light. 

A losv garland and a vve.uv head. 

And if these things, as being thine bv right, 
i° Move not thv heavy grace, thou shall in me. 
I.ivelici than elsewheie. Stella's image see 

4 ! 

Having this (lav mv lioise, mv band, mv Inner 
1 5 Cuided so well that 1 obtained the pii/e, 

both bv the judgment ol the English eyes 
And ol some sent liom that sweet enemy. 
Prance; 

lloisemen mv skill in hoisemansliip advance, 
20 Town-folks mv sticnglli, a d imtiei judge ap¬ 
plies 

Ills piaise to .sleight wliiili bom good use 
doth use; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to chance, 

25 Otlieis, because ol both sides I do take 

My blood bom them who did excel in this. 
Think online me a man of arms dal make. 
Ilow (ar they shot awry' 'I lie line cause is, 
Stella looked on, and bom her heav ’illy face 
to Sent forth the beams which made so iaii 
mv nice. 


[LEAVE ME, 0 LOVE] 

35 

Leave me, O Love, which readiest but to dust, 
And thou, mv mind, aspire to higher things; 
Crow rich in that which never taketll rust. 
Whatever fades but fading pleasure brings. 

4° Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke, where lasting freedoms be, 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the 
light 

That doth both shine and give us sight to see 
45 Oh take fast hold; let that light be thy guide 
lu this small course which biith draws out to 
death. 

And think how evil bcconiclh him to slide 
Who sccketh heaven, and comes of heavenly 
5° breath. 

Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see. 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in ine. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

The life of Marlowe (1564—1.593) is filled with 
intrigue and mystery, he was granted a Cam¬ 
bridge degree after an unexplained political 
mission; he was involved in tavern scuffles; he 
teas tried for atheism; and he was killed in a 
dispute over an inn bill. Like Keats, Marlowe 
showed genius and died prematurely; one 
speculates futilely on what might have hap- 1 
pened if the fates hud been more kind to both. 
Although Marlowe showed wit and intelligence 
in non-dramatic verse, his reputation is based 
primarily on four powerful dramatic studies of 
men ruled by passion; Tamburlaine, The Jew 1 
of Malta, Edward II, and Dr. Faustus. lie was 
the first to handle English dramatic blank verse 
with professional ability, thus paving the way 
for Shakespeare. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

Along with Sidney, Raleigh (1552-1618) was 
an outstanding courtier of the Elizabethan pc- 
5 riod. Like his contemporary, he combined abil¬ 
ity in the field with grace in the salon and 
achievement in letters. After many a sea adven¬ 
ture Raleigh was executed for treason in a 
purely political move. We note, however, in 
o our age of specialization, that this poet was a 
champion exponent of Renaissance versatility; 
even in the Tower he found ways and means to 
cultivate hothouse plants, distill liquors, and be¬ 
gin the writing of a history of the world. Some 
5 of Raleigh’s verse is unique in its day; along 
with the usual sweet or conventional lines go 
sueIt tuorks as The Lie, with its “modern” skep¬ 
ticism and originality so marked as to win from 
one authority the label “new poetry." 
o 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE 


A VISION UPON THIS CONCEIT 
OF THE FAIRY QUEEN 


Come live with me, and he my love; 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Woods, or sleepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious lords sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of (lowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning; 

If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


Methought T saw the grave where Laura lay,' 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn; and passing by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame. 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 
All suddenly I saw the Fairv Queen; 

,0 At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept. 
And from thenceforth those graces were not 
seen, 

For they this Queen attended; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse. 

1 1 Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed. 
And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did 
pierce; 

Where Homer’s sprite did tremble all for 
grief, 

4° And cursed th’ access of that celestial thief. 


4? 


THE NYMPH’S REPLY TO THE 
SHEPHERD' 

If all the world and love were voting. 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


1 sonnet prefixed to Faerie Queene; Laura is 
Petrarch’s lady. 

1 See column I, this page. 
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But time drives (links (torn field to fold. 
When risers rage, and nubs i>ni» void. 
And Philomel" lieeometh dumb; 

The rest eomplams nl cares to come. 

Tire flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter leikomng yields. 

A honey tongue, a lie.ut ot gall. 

Is fancy's spring, hut soirow’s fall. 

Thv gowns, tils shoes, tin beds ol loses, 
Thv cap, thv kntlc. and thv posies. 

Soon break, soon wither, soon begotten. 
In follv lipe, in icason rotten. 

Thv belt of sti.nv and icy buds, 

Thv coral clasps and umbel studs. 

All these in me no means can move, 

To come to thee and be thy lose. 

But could youth last, and lose still breed. 
Had joss no date, nor age no need, 
Then these delights mv mind might loose. 
To lise svith thee and be thv lose. 


THE UK 

Go, Soul, the body’s guest 
Upon a thankless arrant , 1 

l'ear not to touch the best; 

The truth shall be thv warrant. 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glosvs 
And shines like rotten wood; 

Sav to the church, it shosvs 
What's good, and doth no good 
If court and church reply. 
Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they liv'd 
Acting by others' action; 

Not loved unless they give, 

Not strong but by a faction 
If potentates reply. 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition. 

That manage the estate, 
^nightingale. 1 errand. 


Their purjsose is ambition, 

1 hen piuctice onls hate 
And if tlicv once lepls, 

Then give them all the lie 

Tell them that blase it most. 

Tiles beg for mote In spending. 
Who, in their gieatest cost. 

Seek nothing but commending 
lo And il they make leplv. 

Then gise them all the lie. 

Tell zeal it ss.mts devotion. 

Tell love it is but lust. 

1 3 Tell time it is but motion. 

Tell flesh it is but dust 

And wish them not reply. 

For thou must give the he. 

;o Tell age il daily wasteth. 

Tell liononi how it ulteis, 

Tel! beauty boss she blasteth; 

Tell favour boss' it lulleis. 

And as they shall u ply, 

2 3 Gise cvciv one the lie. 

Tell svit how much it swingles 
In tickle" points ol niceness; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
30 lleiself ill os er-ss iseness. 

And sslic'n they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness; 

3 3 Tell skill il is pretension, 

Tell chanty of coldness; 

Tell lasv il is contention; 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

40 

Tell fortune of her blindness; 

Tell nature of decay; 

Tell friendship ol unkindness; 

Tell justice of delay. 

43 And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming, 

50 Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming; 

delicate. 
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If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city; 

Tell how the country errcth; 

Tell manhood shakes olf pity; 

Tell virtue least preferred]: 

And if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing,— 
Although to give the lie 

Deseives no less than stabbing,— 
Stab at thee he that will, 

No stab the soul can kill. 


MICHAEL DRAY TON 

Drayton (1563-1631) handled more verse 
forms ahhj than any other sixteenth-rent nr j 
poet-, lyrics, fantasy, sonnets, odes, map po¬ 
etry, pastorals, epistles, ete. Unlike most of his 
contemporaries included in this volume, he 
cannot show a record of nnii ersity education, 
missions abroad, and bine-blood ancestry. 
Brought up by the Coodere family, he lived 
largely on the bounty of influential fitends. 
Nevertheless, his reputation, based on Nvmphi- 
dia, Poly-Olbion, England’s Ileroical Epistles, ,0 
etc., is considerable. He teas buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

[AS OTHER MEN, SO I] 

35 

As other men, so I myself do muse 
Why in this soi 1 1 wiest invention so, 

And why these giddy metaphors I use, 

Leaving the path the greater part do go. 

I will resolve you. I am lunatic, 40 

And ever this in madmen you shall find. 

What they last thought on when the brain 
grew sick 

In most distraction keep that still in mind. 

Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 45 

Reason and I, you must conceive, are twain; 

’Tis nine years, now, since first I lost my wit. 

Bear with me, then, though troubled be my 
brain. 

With diet and correction men distraught 50 
(Not too far past) may to dieir wits be 
brought. 


[SINCE THERE’S NO HELP] 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
part. 

5 Nay, I have done; you get no more of me. 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever; cancel all our vows; 

And when we meet at any time again, 

• o Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies. 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
1 5 And Innocence is closing up his eyes— 

Now, il thou wouldst, when all have given 
him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet re¬ 
cover. 

ODE 

TO Till-' VIHC.INTAN VOYAOIS 

You brave heroic minds, 

Worthy youi country’s name. 

That honor still pursue. 

Go, and subdue. 

Whilst loiteiing hinds 
Lurk here at home, with shame. 

Biitons, you stay too long. 

Quickly aboard bestow vou, 

And with a meiry gale 
Swell vour stictched sail. 

With rows as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steer, 

West and by south forth keep. 

Hocks, lee-shores, nor shoals. 

When Eolus scowls, 

You need not fear, 

So absolute the deep. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice, 

To get the pearl and gold. 

And ours to hold 
Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise. 
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Fowl, venison, and fish. 

And the fiuitfuH'st soil 
Without your toil 
Three har\ests more. 

All greatei than your wish. 5 

And the ambitious \ me 
Crowns with his pm pie mass 
The eedai reaching high 
To kiss the shs. le 

The eypiess. pine, 

And uselul sassalias. 

To whom the golden age 
Still Nature's laws doth gi\ e. is 

No othei caies that tend 
But them to deleud 
From Wmtei’s uige. 

That long theie doth not live. 

When as the luscious smell 
Of that delicious land. 

Above the seas that Hows, 

The clear wind throws. 

Your hearts to swell - 5 

Approaching the deal stiand, 

In kenning of the shore 
(Thanks to Cod fust gncn) 

() vim the happiest men. yj 

Be Irohc then, 

Let cannons roar. 

Flighting the wide heaven. 

And in legions lar 5 5 

Such hcioes bring ye bath 

As those liom whom we came, 

And plant our name 
Undci that star 

Not known unto our north. 40 

And as there plenty glows 
Of lam el every wheie, 

Apollo's sacied tree, 

You may it see 45 

A poet’s brows 

To crown, that may sing there. 

Thy Voyages attend. 

Industrious Hakluyt , 1 50 

1 Elizabethan editor of Print ipall Nat iynttons. 


Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame. 

And much commend 
l'o aftei-tunes thv wit. 

WII.I.IAM SI1AKI SI’I.ARi: 

Shaki-spent t: is kn 01111 the noild 

01 or us the gieit/i it tlitimiillst of modem toms, 
if not 0 / till time [\ci I, f/'i) jut 11 ski till of his 
life ilml It oik It is mil/ to /digit, peihn fis, 
that hr nlso trrotc miscellaneous 1 rise, tiro 
/dug. eiotie, lion thmnatie florins, cong.i (trim It 
filni/eil jinn tiniiiil tolis in the fihii/s), nutl lo t 
sonnets, some of it hit'll ii/i/ienr in tin folloto- 
uig pages The host of the songs mill sonnets 
me mutiny the In st in the liinyinine 

The soniuts me ntlthtssiil iifijimentlif to ti 
i/diing limn mill, in Inter stayes, to the fniiions 
Dink l.tithf. Tlieif likeuise seem to tell 11 stun/, 
jiinlnilihi iiiitohioeiiijihiinl, in tno funis //in/ 
me ileilii nteit to 11 "Mi W II " 11 ho.se nh ntifi/, 
like that of the fieripie 111 the teise itself, is un- 
eeitmn. most moilern ruins it lute the ileilien- 
tion to the fioet.s patron, Southampton. In 11 11 
11 ye of sonnets, Shakespeare, using for the most 
fiarl the .sonnet form which hems In s inline (til- 
tlinnyh he did not invent it), reached new 
hctyhl.s of expression mid tiihiinal excellence. 
The 11 eltliny of sound and sense Inis seldom 
hern tieeiiinplislied so .sneees.sfiillif. The ama¬ 
teur should note the simplicitt/ of the uienhii- 
lari/ (most of it intiiiosiflliiliic), the effective 
openings, the use of the final "thrust" conflict, 
the tifilit engineering of the u.little — anti, in 
another direction, the t/igniti/, dunna, passion, 
li/iuisin, mul Idyll intelligence that exist in 
Kirilins proportions in the pnetri/ itself. 

SOXCS PROM THE I’EAYS 

Fiki.m The ’Two Gentlemen of Verona 

Who is Silvia? what is she. 

That all our swains commend her? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she. 

The heaven such giace did lend her, 
That she might admired he. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 

Love doth to her eyes repair 
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If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city; 

Tell how the country errcth; 

Tell manhood shakes olf pity; 

Tell virtue least preferred]: 

And if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing,— 
Although to give the lie 

Deseives no less than stabbing,— 
Stab at thee he that will, 

No stab the soul can kill. 


MICHAEL DRAY TON 

Drayton (1563-1631) handled more verse 
forms ahhj than any other sixteenth-rent nr j 
poet-, lyrics, fantasy, sonnets, odes, map po¬ 
etry, pastorals, epistles, ete. Unlike most of his 
contemporaries included in this volume, he 
cannot show a record of nnii ersity education, 
missions abroad, and bine-blood ancestry. 
Brought up by the Coodere family, he lived 
largely on the bounty of influential fitends. 
Nevertheless, his reputation, based on Nvmphi- 
dia, Poly-Olbion, England’s Ileroical Epistles, ,0 
etc., is considerable. He teas buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

[AS OTHER MEN, SO I] 

35 

As other men, so I myself do muse 
Why in this soi 1 1 wiest invention so, 

And why these giddy metaphors I use, 

Leaving the path the greater part do go. 

I will resolve you. I am lunatic, 40 

And ever this in madmen you shall find. 

What they last thought on when the brain 
grew sick 

In most distraction keep that still in mind. 

Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 45 

Reason and I, you must conceive, are twain; 

’Tis nine years, now, since first I lost my wit. 

Bear with me, then, though troubled be my 
brain. 

With diet and correction men distraught 50 
(Not too far past) may to dieir wits be 
brought. 


[SINCE THERE’S NO HELP] 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
part. 

5 Nay, I have done; you get no more of me. 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

Shake hands for ever; cancel all our vows; 

And when we meet at any time again, 

• o Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies. 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
1 5 And Innocence is closing up his eyes— 

Now, il thou wouldst, when all have given 
him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet re¬ 
cover. 

ODE 

TO Till-' VIHC.INTAN VOYAOIS 

You brave heroic minds, 

Worthy youi country’s name. 

That honor still pursue. 

Go, and subdue. 

Whilst loiteiing hinds 
Lurk here at home, with shame. 

Biitons, you stay too long. 

Quickly aboard bestow vou, 

And with a meiry gale 
Swell vour stictched sail. 

With rows as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steer, 

West and by south forth keep. 

Hocks, lee-shores, nor shoals. 

When Eolus scowls, 

You need not fear, 

So absolute the deep. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice, 

To get the pearl and gold. 

And ours to hold 
Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise. 
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A great while ago the world begun. 

With hev, ho, the wind and the lain. 

But that’s all one, om plav is done. 

And well stiive to please \ou every 
day. 

From Measure for Measure 

Take, oh, take those lips away, 

1 hat so sweetly woe f 01 swom; 

And those eyes, the bleak ot day. 

Lights that do mislead the morn. 

But my kisses hung again, 

Bring again. 

Seals of love, hut sealed in vain. 

Sealed in v am. 

From Ci/mhehne 

Hark, hark! The lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
And l’hoebus gins arise. 

Ills steeds to water at those spiings 
On chalieed flovveis that lies, 

And winking Mary-lmds begin 
To ope theii golden eyes. 

With every thing that pietty is, 

Mv lady sweet, aiise! 

Arise, arise! 

S OX SETS 

15 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection hut a little moment. 

That this huge stage presenteth naught hut 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence com¬ 
ment; 

When I perceive that men as plants increase. 
Cheered and checked even by the sell-same 
sky, 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 
And wear their brave state out of mommy, 
Then the conceit 1 of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth, before rny sight. 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And, all in war with Time for love of you. 

As he takes from you, 1 engraft 1 you new. 


'idea. 2 keep alive. 


IS 

Shall I compare thee to a summei's day? 
Thou ait mole lovely ami moio tempeiate: 
s Bough winds do shake the dulling buds of 
May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too slant a date 
Sometimes too hot the eve of heaven shines. 
And often is Ins gold complexion dimmed; 
ia And cveiv fair fiom fail sometime declines, 
ltv chance, or liutuic’s changing ionise mi¬ 
ll immed; 

But thv denial summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession ol that fair thou ovvest ’ 

IS Nor shall Death biag thou wandeist in Ins 
shade. 

When m denial lines to time thou giovvest: 

So long as lm n can biculhe oi eves can set*. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

20 

2 ') 

When, in disgiace with foitune and men’s 
eyes, 

I all alone bevveep mv outcast state, 

2 s And trouble deal heaven with my bootless* 
cries, 

And look upon myself and raise my fate, 
Wishing me like to one mote mb in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with liicnds pos- 
30 sessed. 

Deviling this man’s ait and that man’s scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Vet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
llaplv I think on thee,—and then my state, 
3 5 Like to the lark at break of day arising 

J’lom sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's 
gate; 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth 
brings 

■)o That then I scorn to change my state with 

kings. 

30 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
4 s I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing 1 sought, 

And with old woes new wail iny dear time’s 
waste: 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

50 For precious friends hid in death’s dateless 
night, 

“* uwnest, * useless. 
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And weep afresh love’s long since cancelled 
woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanished 
sight: 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are lestored and sorrows end. 

55 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime; 
But you shall slnne more bright in these con¬ 
tents 

Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish 
time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work oi masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s (juiek fine shall 
bum 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find 
room 

Even in the eyes of all posteiity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

71 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the smly sullen bell 
Give warning to the win Id that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to 
dwell: 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be for¬ 
got. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay; 
Lest the wise world should look into your 
moan 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 

90 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

1 ‘ 


Now, while the world is bent mv deeds to 
cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

5 Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this 
sorrow. 

Gome in the rearward of a conquered woe, 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
io If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite. 
But in the onset come; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem 
> 5 woe. 

Computed with loss of thee will not seem so. 
106 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
2 o 1 see descriptions of the faiiest wights,* 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eve, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises arc hut prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they looked but with divining eyes, 

30 They had not skill enough sour worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present 
days. 

Have eves to wonder, but lack tongues to 
praise. 

55 116 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

40 Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, not it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering hark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
45 be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bonding sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
50 But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


’’ creatures. 
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If this lie error ami upon me prosed, 
I never writ, noi no man on Instil. 


hack asp sim:. co rare. 

CO RARE 


1)0 


Kiiom Glimmer (.’niton's Sen Ilf 


Mv mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun, s 
Coral is iar mine roil than her lips’ ml. 

If snow he white, why then hei breasts aie 
dun; 

If hails be wires, hlaek win s glow on hei he.nl. 

I have seen roses damasked, red anil white. in 
Hut no such roses see I m her cheeks, 

And in some peifunies is tlieie mine delight 
Than in the breath that from ins' nusiri ss leeks. 

I love to hear her speak, set well 1 know 

That music hath a iar mole pleasing sound, l s 

1 grant I never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground: 

And yet, by heaven, I think my love as l.ne 

As any she belied with false compare. :■■> 

SONGS FROM TIIF, PLAYS, 
ANONYMOUS LYRICS, 

LYRICS FROM SONGBOOKS 

I fith and caily 17 th century ' ’ 

Elizabethan England has been called a "nest 
of singing birds." The professionals and versa¬ 
tile amateurs uho wrote sonnets and nolle 
verse were not the onhj vocalists—the crafts- 
men, the tavern croud, and the uflei-supper 
guests all sang. Three-man's songs, aiis, madti- 
giils all found their way into the songhooks. 

Songs were an important part of sixteeuth- 
centnri / drama. Most of them were sung bp 3; 
one actor uitli a good voice. Those familiar 
with the plays of Shakespeare, for example, 
know how prominent these songs ucre, and 
that they fitted the roles and acre not “ spe¬ 
cialty numbers ” at all. They could be used for 4 
everything from reflecting stage moods to 
clearing the scene itself. Many of the boy at tors 
were trained singers. 

The songs as a group had considerable range 
as to type and subject matter. Prinking songs, 45 
tobacco songs, songs of the trades, lullabies, 
moralizing airs, love songs, swan songs—they 
ran the gamut of moods and attitudes Hut 
the main point is that people in this age of 
rebirth sang. The Puritan had not yr t her ome 50 
politically powerful enough to focus the Eng¬ 
lishman’s mind once more on the hereafter. 


Bai k and side, go bale, go bale. 

Hnth loot and band go cold. 

Hut, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 

I 1 .moot eat but little meat, 

Mv stomach is not good. 

Hut. sole, I think that I can rhink 
With Inin that weals a flood. 

I hough 1 go bare, take \e no e.ue, 

1 am nothing a-cold, 

1 stntl mv skin so lull w it 11111 
(>1 jollv good ale and old. 

Hack and side, go bale, go bale. etc. 

1 lose no mast, bill a imt-hinwn toast, • 

And a eiab 1 laid in the liie, 

A little blend shall do me stead, 

Mueli bread I not desire. 

No frost nor snow, no wind, I tiow. 

Can hint me it i|t] would, 

1 am so wiapt and throughly lapt 
()l jollv good ale and old. 

Hack and side, go bale, go bale, etc. 

And Til), ruy wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full olt drinks she till ye may see 
The teals inn down hei cheek; 

Then doth she trowl to me the bowl. 

Even as malt-worm should. 

And saith, “Sweetheail, 1 took my part 
Ol this jolly good ale and old." 

Hack and side, go bare, go bare, etc. 

Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows should do. 

They shall not iniss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to. 

And all poor souls that have scoured bowls, 
Or have them lustily trowled, 

God save the lives of them and their wives. 
Whether they be young or old. 

Back and sale, go bare, go bare, etc. 

' apple. 
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Fhom Campaspe (Lyly) 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses; Cupid paid. 5 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows. 

His mother’s doves and team ol sparrows, 

Loses them too. Then down he throws 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing oil’s cheek (hut none knows how); 10 

With these, the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin; 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 15 

O Love, has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas! become of me? 

GOLDEN SLUMRERS KISS 

YOUR EYES 20 

Fhom Patient Grissill (Di:kki;h) 

Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, 

Smiles awake you when you rise; 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby, 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 

Care is heavy, therefore sloop you, 

You are care, and care must keep you; 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby, 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 

35 

DRINKING SONG 

Fhom Bloody Brother (J. Flktcheii) 

Drink to-day, and drown all sorrow. 

You shall perhaps not do it to-monow. 40 

But, while you have it, use your breath; 

There is no drinking after death. 

Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit; 

There is no cure ’gainst age but it. 45 

It helps the headache, cough, and tisie, 

And is for all diseases physic. 

Then let us swill, boys, for our health; 

Who drinks well, loves the commonwealth. 5 ° 
And he that will to bed go sober, 

Falls with the leaf still in October. 


COLD’S THE WIND 

Fhom Shoemaker’s Holiday (Dekker) 

Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 

Saint Hugh be our good speed; 

111 is the weather that bringeth no gain. 

Nor helps good hearts in need. 

Trowl the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee; 

Let’s sing a dirge for Saint Hugh’s soul, 

And down it merrily. 

Down-a-down, hey, down-a-down. 

Hey derry derry down-a-down. 

Close with the tenor, boy; 

Hoi well done, to me let come. 

Ring compass, gentle joy. 

Troll the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 

And here, kind, &c. (Ay often as there be 
men to drink.) 

(At last, when all have drunk, this 
verse.) 

Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 

Saint Hugh be our good speed; 

III is the weather that bringeth no gain, 

Nor helps good hearts in need. 

CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 

From The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599 

Crabbed Age and Youth 
Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of plensance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee; 

Youth, I do adore thee. 

O, my Love, my Love is young! 

Age, I do defy thee; 
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O, sweet shepherd, hie thee! 

For methinks thou stay'sl too long. 

MAWS AXD WIDOWS 

s 

If ever I marry, Ill many a maid, 

To marry a widow, 1 am sore aliaid. 

For maids they are simple, and never will 
grutch, 

But widows full olt, as the) say. know too 1 
much. 

A maid is so sweet, and so gentle of kind. 

That a maid is the wile 1 will choose to mv 
mind 1 s 

\ widow is froward, and never will yield, 

Or if such there be, you will meet them but 
seeld. 


As a ship that s.uleth. 
Please her the best I may, 
She looks anothei w ay. 
Alack and wel-a da\ ! 

l’hilhda limits me. 

At the fair yesterday. 

She did pass by me; 

She looked anothei w ay. 
And would not spy me. 

1 wooed her lot to dine. 

Bn! could not get her. 

W ill had her to the w me, 

1 le might intieat hei. 
With 1 i.miel she did dance, 
On me she looked askance. 
Oh, tin ice unhappy chance! 
Plnllnla limits me, 


A maid ne’er complaineth, do what so you will, : > 
But what you mean well, a widow takes ill 
A widow will make you a diudge and a slave. 
And, cost ne'er so much, she will evei go biave. 

A maid is so modest, she seemeth a lose :5 

When it first beginneth the bud to unclose, 

But a widow full-blown full often deceives. 

And the next wind that bloweth shakes down 
all her leaves. 

The widows be lovely, T never gainsay. 

But too well all their beauty they know to 
display; 

But a maid hath so great hidden beauty m 
store, sS 

She can spare to a widow, yet never be pool. 

Then, if ever I marry, give me a fresh maid. 

If to marry with anv I be not afraid. 

But to marry with any, it asketh much c.ue, 40 
And some bachelois hold they are best as they 
are. 

PII 1 LLIDA FLOUTS ME 

Oh! What a pain is love! 

How shall I bear it? 

She will inconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it. 

She so torments my miml 
That my strength faileth; 

And wavers with the wind, 


45 


5 ° 


Fair maid, be not so eoy, 

Do not disdain me. 

1 am my inolheTs joy; 

Sweet, cnteitnm me! 

She’ll give me. when she dies. 

All that is fitting. 

Her poultry and her bees 
Anil her geese sitting, 

A pan of mattress beds. 

And a bag lull ol shieds. 

And vet loi all this goods 
Philhda Hoots me. 

She hath a clout of mine 

Wrought with good Coventry, 
Which she keeps loi a sign 
Ol my fidelity. 

But i’ laith, if she flinch, 

She shall not wear it. 

To Tib, my t’othei wench, 

I mean to bear it. 

And yet it grieves my he,lit 
So soon from her to part. 

Death stiikes me with his dait! 
Philhda flouts me. 

Thou shalt cat curds and cream. 
All the year lasting; 

And drink the crystal stream, 
Pleasant in tasting; 

Whig and whey whilst thou burst. 
And bramble berries, 

Pie-lid and pasty crust, 
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Pears, plums, and cherries. 

Thy raiment shall be thin. 
Made of a wether’s skin— 

Yet all’s not worth a pin. 
Phillida flouts me. 

Fair maiden, have a care. 

And in time take me. 

I can have those as fair. 

If you forsake me. 

For Doll, the daiiymaid. 
Laughed on me lately, 

And wanton Winifred 
Favois me greatly. 

One throws milk on my clothes, 

T’other plays with my nose, 

What wanton signs aie those! 
Phillida flouts me. 

I cannot work and sleep 
All at a season; 

Love wounds my heart so deep, 
Without all reason. 

I gin to pine away 

With gtiel and sorrow. 

Like to a fatted beast. 

Penned in a meadow. 

I shall he dead, I fear. 

Within this thousand year; 

And all for very fear, 

Phillida flouts me. 


[THOUGH AMARYLLIS DANCE] 

Fhom 

William Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets, and Song s 
of Sadness and Piety ( 1588 ) 

Though Amaryllis dance in green 
Like fairy queen; 

And sing full clear 
Corinna can, with smiling, cheer. 

Yet since their eyes make heait so sore. 
Heigh ho, heigh ho, ’chill 1 love no more. 

My sheep are lost for want of food. 

And I so wood," 

That all the day 
I sit and watch a herdmaid gay, 


Who laughs to see me sigh so sore. 

Heigh ho. heigh ho, ’chill love no more. 

Her loving looks, her beauty bright 
5 Is such delight. 

That ail in vain 
I love to like and lose my gain, 

For her that thanks me not therefor. 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, ’chill love no more. 

10 

Ah wanton eyes, my friendly foes, 

And cause of woes, 

Your sweet desite 

Breeds flames of ice and freeze in fire. 

1 S Ye scorn to see me weep so sole, 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, ’chill love no more. 

Love ye who list, I force him not, 

Sith, God it wot, 

20 The more I wail, 

The less my sighs and tears prevail. 

What shall I do but say therefore. 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, ’chill love no more. 

[ARISE, GET UT, MY 
DEAR LOVE] 

From Tiiomas Morlky’s Canzonets, 1593 

20 Arise, get up, my dear love, rise, make haste, 
begone thee! 

l.,o, where the bride, fair Daphne bright, still 
stays on thee! 

Hark! O hark! You meiry wanton maidens 

2 5 squealing! 

Spice cake, sops in wine, spice cakes, are 
a-dealmg! 

Run then, run apace, 

Get a hi ide laee 

40 And a gilt rosemaiy branch while yet there 
is catching, 

And then hold fast for fear of old snatching. 
Alas, my love, why weep ) e? 

O fear not that, dear love, the next 
45 day keep we. 

List, hark yon minstrels! How fine they firk it! 
And see how the maids jerk it! 

With Kate and Will, 

Tom and Jill, 

50 Hey I10 brave. 

Now a skip. 

There a trip, 


1 1 will. 


2 mad. 
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Finely set aloft. 

On a fine wedding dav. 

All for fair Daphne’s wedding da\! 

[TOBACCO, TOBACCO] 

From Tobias IIimf’s Musical Humor v 
The fust pa ft <»/ Aus, 1H05 

Tobacco, tobacco, sing sweetly fm tobacco! 
Tobacco is like lo\e, oh love it. 

For you see, I will pi me it. 

Love maketh lean the lat men’s tumor. 

So doth tobacco. 

I a)v e still di ies up the w anton humoi, 

So doth tobacco. 

Love makes men sail liom shoie to shoie. 

So doth tol mci o. 

Tis fund lm i' oltcn in.iki s men pour. 

So doth tobacco. 

I,os e makes men st om all cuw.iul leais, 

So doth tobacco. 

Love often sets men by the eais, 

So doth tobacco. 

Tobacco, tobacco, 

Sing sweetly lor tobacco. 

Tobacco is like los e, oh love it; 

For yon see 1 have pioved it. 

!THOUGH MY CARRIAGE] 

From Thomas Wt flki-s’s Airs nr Fantastic 
Spirits, 1608 

Though mv cairiagc be but ( areless. 
Though my looks he of the sternest. 

Yet my passions arc coinparclcss. 

When I love, I love in earnest. 

No, my wits arc not so wild. 

But a gentle soul may yoke me, 

Nor my heart so hard compiled, 

But it melts il lo\ e pros oke me. 


nf treatises with Snniutl Panii I ou r the t/ues- 
t ion of the n hit u e merits of rhi/ine iitul i/tianli 
tiitice n rvc. Curiously enough. Camp ion. uho 
lest the battle, attacked tin • (i 11/ rliipin uhiili 
S lu used so iffeetieih/ Ihe 1 aiitroi 1 r\'i/ Is all 
but forgotten. the man is ri nu tnlii ted far fe- 
In tit/ and taiiett/ in the b/tie form 

win : v to 11 i n 1 r i t: 

1 COR1XXA SI\CS 

When to hoi lute Cminna sings, 

1 lt*r voice n*v ivos tin* leaden sii mgs. 

And doth m highest notes appeal, 

1^ As anv challenged echo eleai, 

Hut whi'ii she doth ol mourning speak, 

K i n w it 11 her sighs the stiings do hicak. 

Ami as her lute doth h\ e 01 die, 

20 Led by her passion, so must I! 

For \\h( 11 ol pleasuie she doth sing, 

Mv thoughts eiijov a sudden spnng, 

But if she doth of sonosv speak. 

F.s ’n liom mv heait the stiings do bleak. 

~ s 

FOLLOW YOUR SAINT 

Follow sour saint, follow svith accents ssveel; 

I lasto you, sad notes, fall at liei living loot. 

30 Thoie, swapped in (loud ol stmoss. pity move. 
And tell the lavishcr ol my soul I polish for 
liei los o. 

But if she scorns mv never-ceasing pain, 

Then burst svith sighing in hoi sight and ne’er 
it ictiirn again. 

All that I sung still to her praise did tend, 

Still she svas hist, still she my songs did end. 
Yet she 111 v love and music both doth fly, 

•t r > The music that her echo is and beauty’s 
sympathy. 

Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight: 
it shall suffice that they were bicalhed and 
died lor her delight. 


THOMAS CAMPION 


ROSE-C, IIEEKED LAURA 


Campion ( 1567 - 1620 ) is unique in his datj as 

author of both words and mtisic for his dc- Hose-checked Laura, come, 
lightful songs. A former law student, he found ?o Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty’s 
lyrics more to his liking, as various books of airs Silent music, either other 
can testify. He became involved in a battle Sweetly gracing. 
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Lovely forms do flow 

From concent divinely framed; 

Heav’n is music, and thy l>cauty’s 
Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 

Discords need for helps to grace them; 


Only locality purely loving 

Knows no discord, 

But still moves delight, 

5 Like dear springs renewed by flowing, 
Ever perfect, ever in them- 
Selves eternal. 



SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


JOHN 

Donne (1572-1631) has recently hern redis¬ 
covered by writers and readers alike. (Anion" 
the ninny modem poet a who o we something to 
Donne are Eliot, MacNeice, and Warren.) His 
life and i vork are both crowded with interest¬ 
ing details. With the traditional background 
of Oxford and the Inuv of Court, he saw adven¬ 
ture at sea with Essex and adventure ashore 
with Anne More, whom he monied in n stormy 
affuir. born a Catholic in an age of religions 
doubts, Donne “Itirni d" and eventually be¬ 
came Dean of St. Paul's, though not without 
spiritual turmoil which his Holy Sonnets re¬ 
veal. The student will note that Donne is typi¬ 
cal of the turn away from the sweet song of the 
earlier Elizabethans when he tries for intel¬ 
lectual effects; that he, nevertheless, retains 
lyrical sweetness at times ("Sweetest love, l 
do not go"); that he shows high seriousness in 
his religious verse. II is direct ness, violations of 
classic rides as to lines and rhythm, and un¬ 
conventional attitudes toward love are likely to 
interest many readers. More soberly, howvoi r, 
it should be noted that Donne had tremendous 
influence on the method and manner of the en¬ 
tire seventeenth-century metaphysical group. 


DONNE 

Or who cleft the Devil's foot; 

Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 

Or to keep oil envy's slinging. 

And find 

5 What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 

If thou host horn to strange sights. 
Tilings invisible to see, 
i o Ride ten thousand days and nights 
Till age Snow \v hite hairs on thee; 
Thmi, when thou return st wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that lxifell thee. 

Ami swear 
1 5 No where 

Lives a woman true and fair. 

If then find'st one let me know, 

Sueli a pilgrimage were sweet; 

Yet du nnt, I would not go. 

Though at next door vve might meet; 
Though she were true when you met her. 
Ami last till you write yonr letter. 

Yet she 

:5 Will he 

False, ere I come, to two or three. 


SONG 

Co and catch a falling star. 

Get with child a mandrake 1 root. 
Tell me where all past years are, 

1 supposed to look like human body. 


THE CANONIZATION 

For Gild's sake hold your tongue, and let me 
love; 

Or chide my palsy, or my gout; 

My five gray hairs, or ruined fortuhe flout; 
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With wealth your state, your mind with arts 
impulse; 

Take you a couise, get sou a place, 
Obseise his Honor, or Ins Ciace, 

Or the king's real, or his stamped laee 
Contemplate, what you will, apprnse. 

So you will let me lose. 

Alas! alas! svho's injured by my lose? 

What merchant’s slops base my sighs 
drossned? 

Who says mv tears hase oserllossed his 
ground? 

When did my colds a foissard spring remove'-’ 
When did the heats sshich my sems till 
Add one more to the plaguy hill? 

Soldieis find ss'.us, and lassveis find out still 
Litigious men, sshich quairels muse. 
Though she and I do los e. 

Call us svhat you svill, sve are made such by 
los e; 

Call her one, me another fly; 

We’re tapeis too, and at our own cost die. 
And sse in us find th eagle and the dove. 

The plucnix' riddle hath more svit 
Us- us, sse tss'o being one, me it. 

So, to one neutral thing both sexes lit. 

Wo die and lise the same, and pi use 
Mysterious by this lose. 

We can die by it, if not live by love. 

And if unfit for tomb or hearse. 

Our legend be, it ssill be fit for verse. 
And if no piece of chionicle sse prose. 

We’ll build m sonnets pietty moms. 

As ss'ell a well-svrought urn becomes 
The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombs, 

And by these hymns all shall approve 
Us canonized for love; 

And thus invoke us; ’Aon, svhom resetend 
los e 

Made one another’s hermitage, 

You, to svhom love svas peace, that nosv is 
rage; 

Who did the whole world’s soul contract, and 
drove 

Into the glasses of your eyes, 

1 mythical bird which renewed its life m (ire i 
ery 500 years. 


JOHS DOSSE ■ LYRIC POETRY 

So made such mmols, and sin h spies, 

That tiles' did all to you epitomize, 

Countries, tossus. couils, beg fiom abuse 
A pattern of your lose.” 


SOA’C 

Sweetest lose, I do not go 
10 For sse. illness ol thee, 

\oi in hope the ssoild can shnsv 
A fitter lose loi me. 

Hut sinee that 1 
Must die at last, tis best 
i s To use ins’sel! in jest, 

Hv feigned deaths to die. 

Yesternight the sun ssenl lienee. 

And yet is heie tied,is , 

2o I le hath no desne not sense, 

Nor lull so shin t a svay, 

Then leal not me. 

Hut helies e that 1 shall make 
Speedier journeys, sinee 1 take 
; ? More svings and spin s than he. 

O how feeble is man’s jiosver. 

That, if good loitnnc lall. 

Cannot add another lioui, 

Vi Nor a last hour leeall. 

Hut come had ehanee. 

And sve join to it om sliength, 

And sse teach it ait and length, 

Itself o’er us to ads.nice. 

When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st not wind. 
Hut sigh’sl my soul away. 

When thou sveep’st, unkindly kind. 

My lile’s blood doth decay. 

40 It cannot he 

That thou Invest me as thou say’st, 

Jf in thine rny life thou svaste, 

That ait the best ol me. 

4 s Let not thy divining heart 
Foretlmik me any ill; 

Destiny may take thy part 
And may thy fears fulfil. 

But think that we 
50 Are hut turned aside to sleep: 

They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’ei parted be. 
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LOVE'S DEITY 

I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the god of love was born. 
I cannot think that he, who then loved most, 
Sunk so low as to love one which did scorn. 
But since this god produced a destiny, 

And that vice-nature, custom, lets it be, 

I must love her that loves not me. 


And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell. 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke; why swell’st thou, 
then? 

5 One short sleep past, we wake eternally. 

And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt 
die. 


Sure, they which made him god meant not > 
much, 

Nor he in his young godhead practiced it; 
But when an even flame two hearts did touch, 
His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives. Correspondency 
Only his subject was; it cannot be 
Love till I love her that loves me. 

But every modern god will now extend 
His vast prerogative as far as Jove. 

To rage, to lust, to write to, to commend, 

All is the purlieu of the god of love. 

Oh, were we wakened by this tyranny 
To ungod this child again, it could not be 
I should love her who loves not me. 

Rebel and atheist too, why murmur I, 

As though I felt the worst that love 
could do? 

Love might make me leave loving, or might try 
A deeper plague, to make her love me too; 
Which, since she loves before, I am loth to see. 
Falsehood is worse than hate; and that 
must be 

If she whom I love should love me. 

[DEATH, BE NOT TROVD] 

Death, be not proud, though some have called 
thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost over¬ 
throw 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 
Much pleasure; then from thee much more 
must flow, 

And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and souls’ delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and des¬ 
perate men, 


10 A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER 
1 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which is my sin, though it were done bc- 
1 5 fore? 

Wilt Thou forgive those sins, through which 1 
run. 

And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When Thou hast done, Thou hast not 
20 done, 

For I have more. 

2 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
25 Others to sin? and made my sin their door? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 

When Thou hast done, Thou hast not 
done, 

30 For I have more. 

3 

I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 

3 ? But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy 
Son 

Shall shine as He shines now, and hereto¬ 
fore; 

And, having done that. Thou hast done, 

40 I fear no more. 

BEN JONSON 

Jonson (1572-1637) rose from bricklayer to ar- 
45 biter of a literary group known as the “Sons 
of Ben”; they included the Cavalier poets rep¬ 
resented in this volume. With little formal 
education Jonson lived a life full of army ad¬ 
venture, brawls, duels, and fail sentences be- 
50 cause of references in his Works. It was also 
full of literary achievement. Jonson developed 
the comedy of humors, produced able tragedy. 
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and became the bent writer of masques in his 
day. A classicist uho followed Horace and 
Martial, and who criticized Donne for not keep¬ 
ing meter and accent straight, he was, after 
Shakespeare, the leading literary figure of the 5 
period. 


They all consented; 

But viewing him Min e, alas too lute. 
They have repented. 

And have sought, to give new hiith, 

In hnths to sleep him; 

But tieing so much too good for earth. 
Heaven vows to keep Inin. 


ON MY FIRST SON 


SONG 


Farewell, thou child of inv right hand, and jov; 

My sin was too much hope of thee, loved boy. 

Seven years thou wert lent to me, and 1 thee 
pay, 

Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. 

O could I lose all father now! toi why 

Will man lament the state he should envy—- 

To have so soon scaped woild's and flesh's 
rage. 

And, if no other misery, yet age? 

Rest in soft peace, and asked, sav, “Here doth 
lie 

Ben Jonson his best piece of poetiy; 

For whose sake henceforth all his sows lie 
such 

As what ho loves may never like too much.” 


AN EPITAril ON SfALATIUEL] 
P[ AVY ], A CHILD OF Ql CELS'I 

ELJIZABETH’S] CIIAP EL 1 2 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

Twas a child that so did thris e 
In grace and feature, 

As heaven and nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
When fates turned cruel. 

Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 

And did act, what now we moan, 

Old men so duly, 

As, sooth, the Par cad thought him one. 
He played so truly. 

So by error, to his fate 


1 Traditional title; S. may stand for Solomon. 

2 the Fates. 


i ' 

TO < Kl 1A 

Drink to me onlv with thine eves. 

And 1 will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss hut in the cup, 

1 s And 1 11 not look lot wine. 

The tliiist that hum the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

-<> 1 would not change lor thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee 
As giving it a hope, that then? 

2 5 It could not withincd he. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’st it hack to me; 

■Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 
Not of itself hut thee. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY 
RELOVED, MASTER 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
55 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame; 

While I confess thy wiitnigs to be such 
As neither man, nor muse, can praise too 
40 much, 

'Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. But these 
ways 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise; 

For seediest ignorance on these may light, 

45 Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes 
right; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by 
chance; 

50 Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 
These are, as some infamous bawd or whore 
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Should praise a matron. What could hurt her 
more? 

But thou art proof against them, and, indeed. 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin. Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our 
stage! 

My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little farther off, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still while thy bonk doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great, but disproportioned Muses; 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers. 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less 
Greek, 

From thence to honor thee, I would not seek 
For names; but call forth thundering A’.schy- 
lus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us; 1 * 
Pacuvius, Accius," him of Cordova 3 * dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage; or, when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charml 
Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 1 
Neat Terence, witty Plautus, 5 now not please; 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

1 three great Creek dramatists. 

•minor Roman poets. 

5 Seneca, Roman playwright. 

* Greek comic dramatist. 

5 Roman comic dramatists. 


For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion; and, that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second 
5 heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame, 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 

For a good poet’s made, as well as bom. 
to And such wert thou! Look how the father’s 
face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly 
shines 

l 5 In his well turned, and true filed lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance. 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear, 

20 And make those flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 

That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there! 

25 Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping 
stage, 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath 
mourned like night, 

30 And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. 


SONG, TP CF.IJA 

33 Gome, my Celia, let 11s prove 

While we may the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours forever. 

He at length our good will sever. 
Spend not then his gifts in vain; 

40 Suns that set may rise again, 

But if once we lose this light, 

’Tis with us perpetual night. 

Why should we defer our joys? 
Fame and rumor are hut toys. 

45 Cannot we delude the eyes 

Of a few poor household spies? 

Or his easier ears beguile, 

So removed by our wile? 

Tis no sin love’s fruit to steal; 

50 But the sweet theft to reveal. 

To be taken, to be seen. 

These have crimes accounted been. 
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SIMPLEX MVSDITllS 

Still to be neat, still to Ik- drcst. 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed; 
Lady, it is to be presumed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not found. 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Civc me a look, gi\ e me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace, 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 

Such sweet neglect mole taketh me 
Than all tli’ adulteries of art; 

They stukc mine eves, but not my heart. 

ROBERT HERRICK 

Herrick ( 1591 - 107 - 1 ) wan the ablest disciple of 
lien Jonson, whom he praised in mam/ short 
pieces. Beginning life as a goldsmith's appren¬ 
tice, he transferred his lightness of touch to 
the hjric form in poet rip wheie he easily out¬ 
distanced all contemporary competition. As 1 a 
churchman in Dean Prior, llerrick could uell 
observe the holiday customs and rural super¬ 
stitions of Devonshire which he was to immor¬ 
talize in verse. When country life palled, there 
were always London and the conversations at 
the. Mermaid. To read Herrick is to enjoy life 
at its best — rich, warm, simple, humorous, col¬ 
orful, filled with pleasant music. 

TO DAFFODILS 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: • 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Hast not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Ifas run 

But to the evensong; 

And, having prayed together, wo 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you; 

We have as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you or anything. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 


Away 

lake to the summer’s rain. 

Or as the pearls ol morning's dew. 

Ne’er to be found again. 

5 

COR 1 XX.YS COISC. A-MAY ISO 

Oet up, get up for shame, the blooming morn 
H> Upon her wings piesenls the god unshorn. 

See how Auiota tluows hei lair 
Fiesh-quilted colons thiough the ail; 

Get up, sweet slug-a bed, and see 
The dew bespangling belli and tiee. 
i <; Fncli flower has Wept and bowed toward the 
east 

Above an hour since, yet you not dressed; 

Nay! not so unit h as out ol bed? 

When all the lmds have matins said 
20 And sung then thunklul hymns, 'tis sin. 

Nay, piolanatinn, to keep in, 

Whenas a thousand viigins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the laik, to fetch in May. 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come loith, like the spiing-thne, flesh and 
green. 

And sweet as Flora. Take no cam 
For jewels for youi gown ol hair; 

■5 :1 Fear not, the leaves will shew 
Gems m abundance upon you; 

Besides, the childhood of tin- day has kept. 
Against you come, some orient peails unwept; 
Conic and receive them while the light 
35 Hangs on the dew-locks of the night: 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in 
praying: 

40 Few beads are best, when once we go a-May- 
ing. 

Come, my Comma, come; and, coming mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a 
45 park 

Made green and trimmed with trees; see 
how 

Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch: each porch, each dtxir, ere this, 
50 An ark, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of vhite-thorn, neatly interwove; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
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Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields and wo not see’t? 

Come, we’ll abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May: 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 5 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 10 

Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 

Some have despatched their cakes and 
cream 

Before that we have left to dream; 

And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted 1 5 
troth, 

And chose their priest, ere wo can cast off 
sloth: 

Many a green-gown has been given; 

Many a kiss, both odd and even: 20 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament; 

Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
This night, and locks picked, yet we’re not 
a-Maying. 

Come, let us go while we are in our prime; 

And take the harmless folly of the time! 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun; 

And, as a vapor or a drop of rain, 

Once lost, can ne’er be found again: 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade. 

All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 

Then while time serves, and we are but de¬ 
caying, 

Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 


Ribbons to flow confusedly; 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility; 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE 
MUCH OF TIME 

Gather ye rosebuds while yo may. 

Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

30 For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 

THE HOCK CART; OR, 

35 HARVEST HOME 

TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE MILDMAY, 
EARL OF WESTMORELAND 

Come, sons of summer, by whose toil, 

40 We are the lords of wine and oil; 

By whose tough labors and rough hands, 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Crowned with the ears of corn, now come, 
And to the pipe sing harvest home. 

4 5 Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Dressed up with all the country art. 

See, here a malkin, there a sheet, 

As spotless pure as it is sweet; 

The horses, marcs, and frisking fillies, 

50 Clad all in linen white as lilies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock cart crowned. 
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About the cart, hear how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the shout. 

Pressing before, some coining after. 

Those with a shout, anil these with laughter. 
Some bless the cart, some hiss the sheaves. 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves. 

Some cross the fill-hoiso, some with gie.it 
Devotion stroke the home-homo wheat, 

While other rustics, less attent 
To prayers than to merriment, 

Hun after with their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boss, to youi lord's health, 
Clitt’ring with fire, while, for your ninth. 

Ye shall see first the large ami chief 
Foundation of your feast, fat beef; 

With upper stories, mutton, veal. 

And bacon, which makes full the meal, 

With sev’ral dishes standing by. 

As, here a custard, there a pie. 

And here all-tempting frumenty. 

And for to make the merry cheer. 

If smirking wine be wanting here. 

There’s that which drowns all care, stout beer 
Which freely drink to your lord's health. 
Then to the plough (the commonwealth). 
Next to your flails, your fans, your vats; 

Then to the maids with wheaten huts; 

To the rough sickle, and the crook'd si vtlie. 
Drink, frolic boys, till all he blithe. 

Feed and grow fat; and as ye eat. 

Bo mindful that the lab'ring neat. 

As you, may have their fill of meat. 

And know, besides, ye must revoke 
The patient ox unto the yoke, 

And all go hack unto the plough 
And harrow, though they’re hanged up now 
And, you must know, your lord's word's true 
Feed him ye must, whose food fills you. 
And that this pleasure is like rain. 

Not sent ye for to drown your pain, 

But for to make it spring again. 


A THANKSGIVING TO GOD 
FOR HIS HOUSE 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof; 

Under the spars of which 1 lie 
Both soft and dry. 


ROBERT HERRICK • LYRIC FOETRY 

Where thou my chandler for to ward 
Hast set a gn.nil 

Of haimless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

3 Low is my pinch, as is my late. 

Both void of state; 

And V et the threshold ol my door 
Is worn bv til’ poor. 

Who thither come and Iiccly get 
us Good winds ot meat; 

lake as my pallor, so mv hall 
And kitchen's small; 

A little hntterv. and theiein 
A little hin 

1 S Which keeps my little loaf of In cud 
Unshipped, unilcad. 

Some brittle sticks ol tlnnii ol briar 
Make me a file. 

Close bv whose livingeoal 1 sit, 
zo And glow like it. 

land, I toilless, too, when 1 dino, 

The pulse is thine, 

And all those other hits that he 
Theie placed by thee: 

2s The worts, the puislain, and the mess 
Of water-cress. 

Which of thy kindness tlum hast sent; 

And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet, 

30 To lie more sweet. 

"1'is tlum that crown'st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth; 

And giv’st me wassail bowds to drink. 
Spiced to the brink. 

3 3 land, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land, 

And giv’st me for my bushel sown 
Twice ten for one. 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
40 Her egg each day; 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year, 

The while the conduits of my kino 
Run cream for wine. 

45 All these, and better, thou dost send 
Me to this end; 

That 1 should render, for my part, 

A thankful heart. 

Which, fired with incense, I resign 
50 As wholly thine; 

But the acceptance, that must be. 

My Christ, by thee. 
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HIS LITANY TO THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 

In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 5 

And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort mel 

When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head. 

And with doubts discomforted, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the house doth sigh and weep. 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees, 

And his skill runs on the lees, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When his potion and his pill. 

His, or none, or little skill. 

Meet for nothing but to kill, 

Sweet Spirit, comfoi t me! 

When the passing-bell doth toll, 

And the furies in a shoal 
Como to fright a parting soul. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more than true, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the priest his last hath prayed, 

And I nod to what is said, 

’Cause my speech is now decayed. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When, Cod knows, I’m tossed about. 

Either with despair or doubt, 

Yet, before the glass be out. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the tempter me pursu’th 
With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns me with untruth. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort mel 

When the Judgment is revealed. 

And that opened which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


GEORGE HERBERT 

John Donne and George Herbert’s mother were 
1 5 friends; thus it is not surprising to find the 
older poet influencing somewhat the verse 
of the younger. Herbert ( 1593 - 1633 ) was early 
consecrated to Cod's service; at Cambridge he 
showed a Miltonic seriousness which led him 
20 to the Oratorship and eventually the priest¬ 
hood. While his brother. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, cut a brilliant figure in the circles of 
high society, George set out to write straight¬ 
forward verses in praise of God, As a stylist he 
2% shows recognizable tags: a fondness for mono¬ 
syllabic titles; experiments with stanza ar¬ 
rangements which appear as wings, pillars, 
etc.; a tendency to catalogue various alterna¬ 
tives, with God always the direct and conclu- 
30 sive answer; and an amazing ability to make 
up rhyme patterns, most of which he used only 
oiwe. 

THE PULLEY 

3 5 When Cod at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

“Let us,” said He, “pour on him all we can. 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 

Contract into a span.” 

40 

So strength first made a way; 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, 
pleasure. 

When almost all was out. Cod made a stay, 
43 Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

“For if I should,” said He, 

“Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

50 He would adore my gifts instead of me 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature; 

So both should losers be. 
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"Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repining restlessness. 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast." 

THE COLLAR 

I struck the board and cried. No more! 

I will abroad. 

What? Shall I ever sigh and pine? 

My lines and life are free, free as the road. 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 

Sure there was wine 

Before my sighs did dry it, there was corn 
Before my tears did drown it. 

Is the year only lost to me? 

Have I no bays to crown it? 

No flowers, no garlands gay? All blasted? 

All svastcd? 

Not so, my heart! But there is fruit. 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures. Leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit and not. Forsake thy cage, 

Thy rope of sands, 

Which petty thoughts have made, and made 
to thee 

Good cable, to enforce and draw. 

And be thy law, 

While thou didst wink and wouldst mil see. 

Away! Take heed! 

I will abroad. 

Call in thy death's head there. Tie up thy 
fears. 

He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load. 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Me thoughts I heard one calling, Child! 

And I replied, My Lord. 

THE QUIP 

The merry world did on a day 

With his train-bands and mates agree 


To meet together where I lay. 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 

First Beauty crept into a rose; 

5 Which when 1 plucked not, "Sir," said she, 
“Tell me, 1 pray, whose hands aie those?" 
But Thou shalt answer, land, lor me. 

Then Monev came, and chinking still, 

10 "What tune is this, poor man?" said lie; 

"1 heard in music vou had skill. 

But Thou shalt answer. Lord, lor me. 

Then came brave Gloiv puffing bv 

1 5 In silks that whistled, who but lie? 

He scarce allowed me hull an e\e. 

But Thou shalt answer, land, lor me. 

Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 

2o And he would needs a comfort be. 

And, to be slant, make an oration. 

But Thou shalt answer, laud, lor me. 

Yet when the hour of Thy design 

2 5 To answer these fine things shall come, 

Speak not at large; sav I am Thine, 

And then they have their answer home. 


LOVE 

Love bade me welcome, yet my soul drew 
back, 

Guilty of dust and sin. 

5 5 But quiek-eved Love, observing me grow slack 
Fiom my first entrance in. 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lacked anything. 

•to A guest, I answered, worthy to be here. 

Love said. You shall be he. 

I, the unkind, the ungrateful? ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on thee. 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 

45 Who made the eyes but I? 

Truth, Lord, but I have marred them; let my 
shame 

Co where it doth deserve. 

50 And know you not, says Dive, who bore the 
blame? 

My dear, then I will serve. 
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You must sit down, says Love, and taste my 
meat. 

So I did sit and eat. 

VIRTUE 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky! 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe Ins eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lies 

My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 
Then chiefly lives. 


For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
5 The golden atoms of the day; 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
10 The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
' S That downwards fall in dead of night; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
20 The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 

For unto you at last she flies. 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

MEDIOCRITY IN LOVE 
25 REJECTED 


THOMAS CAREW 

The early life of C-arew (1595P-1R39P) is 
marked htj failure in college and the law and 30 
hy half-performed offices as secretary to Eng¬ 
lish ambassadors on the Continent. He later 
led a gay life at court and became a great fa¬ 
vorite. On the other hand, Carew was also a 
friend of most of the famous men in literature 3 ; 
during the period (Donne, Jonson, Suckling, 
Davenant); he turned out a few memorable 
lyrics, some set to music by Henry Lawes; and 
he distinguished himself among the Sons of 
Ben for his care in composition—he polished 40 
his lines more than the other Cavaliers did. 
The result is that his best-known songs never 
acquire the ease of Suckling (who criticized 
Carew for his “trouble and pain”), but do pre¬ 
sent a technical perfection which the other was 45 
incapable of, or which he scorned to work to¬ 
ward. 


SONC 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 


5° 


Give me more love or more disdain: 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain, 

The temperate affords me none; 

Either extreme of love or hate 
Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm; if it be love. 

Like Danae 1 in that golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure; if it prose 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
My vulture-hopes; and he’s possessed 
Of heaven, that’s but from hell released. 
Then crown my joys or cure my pain; 
Give me more love or more disdain. 

DISDAIN RETURNED 

He that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 

As old time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

1 Locked in a tower by her father, Danae was 
visited by Zeus in a shower of gold. 
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But a smooth and steadfast mind. 

Gentle thoughts and calm de sires, 
Hearts with equal love combined. 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return; 

I have searched thy soul within. 

And find nought but pride and scum; 

I have learned thy aits, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 

Some power, in mv revenge, convey 
That love to her I east away. 

PERSUASIONS TO EX JOY 

SONG 

If the quick spirits in your eye 
Now languish, and anon must die; 

If every sweet and every grace 
Must fly from that forsaken face; 

Then, Celia, let us reap our joys 
Ere time such goodly fruit destroys. 

Or, if that golden fleece must grow 
Forever free from aged snow; 

If those bright suns must know no shade. 
Nor your fresh beauties ever fade, 

Then, fear not, Celia, to liestow 
What, still being gathered, still must grow. 
Thus, either Time his sickle bi ings 
In vain, or else in vain bis wings. 


EDMUND WALLER 

After beginning his career with the familiar 40 
university and law school pattern, Waller 
(1606—1687) went on to become a Member of 
Parliament under three kings. His political life 
was stormy. Possessed of a fortune and good 
connections, Waller played both sides: he was 45 
friendly toward Cromwell and yet engineered 
“Waller’s Plot” to win London for the Royal¬ 
ists—its discovery cost fellow plotters their 
heads. But the leader survived by paying a 
huge fine and accepting banishment to France. 

His domestic life was likewise active, with 
three ladies—Anne Bankes, Lady Dorothy Sid¬ 


ney. and Man/ Brace y — playing central roles 
in a legal suit, an unict/vileil love affair, and 
exile, respectively. A horn diplomat. Waller 
managed to write in praise of Cromwell after 
‘i exile and still rout inn- Clinil, v II after the 
Restoiation that he had hi < n only x/nimming. 
Waller, like Suckling, lsieelaee, and so many 
genlleincn-poctx. is remembered for only tun 
or three first-rate poems-. In these he is not oh- 
10 scare, his lines are clean, and the lyric touch 
is sure. 

SO NCI 

J S Co. lovely lose! 

Tell la r that wastes her time mid me 

That now she knows, 

When 1 resemble hei to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to bo. 

10 

Tell her that’s young. 

And slums to have her glares spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 

IS Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 

Hid her come loith. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things 11110 
May read in thee; 

How small a purt of time they share 
That are so wondrous swoet and lair! 


ON A GIRDLE 

That which her slender waist confined. 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this lias done. 

It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale 1 which held that lovely deer; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did all within this circle move! 
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A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair; 

Give me but what this ribbon bound, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round! 

JOHN MILTON 4 

L’ALLEGRO 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 
sights unholy, 

Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jeal¬ 
ous wings, 

And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades, and low-browed 
rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert 1 ever dwell. 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclcped Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Craces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic Wind that breathes the spring. 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks , 2 and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as ye go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

* For introductory' sketch and selection from 
Paradise Lost, see I, 87-100. 

1 allusion to Homeric geography. 

2 jests. 


The mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

5 In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled Dawn doth rise; 
io Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock with lively din 

1 5 Scatters the rear of Darkness thin; 

And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 
ao From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

2 5 Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

3° And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new 

3 5 pleasures, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures: 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
4° The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

45 Where perhaps some Beauty lies. 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
50 Are at their savory dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes. 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
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And then in haste her Ixnver she leaves. 
With Thestyhs to bind the sheaves, 

Or, if the earlier season lead. 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebecks' sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade. 

And young and old come forth to plav 
On a sunshine holiday. 

Till the livelong daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat: 

She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by Friar’s lantern 4 led, 

Tells how the drudging Goblm sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom. 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the com 
That ten day-laborers could not end. 

Then lies him down, the lubber’' fiend. 

And, stretched out all the chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then. 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of Ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful Poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cart s, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 


4 will o’ the wisp. r clumsy. 
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Married to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long dinwn out 
s With wanton heed and giddv t unning. 

The melting voice through mazes miming, 
Fntwisting all the chains that lie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
10 From golden slumber on a lied 

Of heaped F.lvsian flowers, and hear 
Such stiains as would have won the ear 
Of I’luto to have quite set flee 
Hiv half-regained Kurytlice. 

> S These delights if thou canst give. 

Milth, with thee I mean to live. 


11. n:\si; no so 

Hence, vain deluding Jov s. 

The brood of Folly without father bled! 
How little you besti tl , 1 

Or fill the fixed mind with all vour toys! 

25 Dwell in some idle brain, 

Anil fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and initnbeiless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or like.xt hovering dreams, 

30 The fickle pensioners of Moipheus’ train. 
But, hail! thou Gotldess sage anti holyl 
Hail, divincst Melancholy! 

Whose saintly visage is too blight 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

3 5 And therefore to our weaker view 

O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Mcrnnon’s sister 2 might beseem. 

Or that starred Ethiop Queen' that strove 
40 To set her beauty’s praise above 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Yet thou art higher far descended: 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

45 His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not belt! a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers anti glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s 4 inmost grove, 


1 avail. 

3 Cjssiopeia. 
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IIrmrr.i (Odyssey) 
4 Mount Ida, in Crete 
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Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure. 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come; but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The Cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song. 

In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholyl 
Thee, Chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way. 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

Far from all resort of mirth, 


Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the Bellman's drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm, 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

5 Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 8 
With thrice-great Hermes, 6 or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
10 The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
15 With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 
ao Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin! that thy power 
Might raise Musseus 7 from his bower; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

2 5 Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek; 
Or call up him" that left half-told 
The story of Cambusean bold, 

3 ° Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass. 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which tire Tartar King did ride; 

3 5 And if aught else great Bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the car. 
4 ° Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Morn appear. 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy 9 to hunt. 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

45 While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still, 


5 the constellation. 

6 Hermes Trismegistus, mythical magician. 

- 0 7 mythical Greek poet. 

5 8 Chaucer; the following names are from Squire 

Tale. 

9 Cephalus, loved by dawn goddess. 
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When the gust hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the rustling leas es, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 
And, when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan"' loses, 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe with beared stiohe 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from Day s gai ish eye. 

While the bee with honor ed thigh. 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters miirmuiing. 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some stiange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airv stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed. 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high emborved roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full voiced Quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that Heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 

And I with thee will choose to live. 


JOHN MILTON ■ LYRIC POETRY 

OX HIS HAVING ARRIVED to Tin: 
AGE OF TWEXTY-rmu r 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thirl of 
5 youth. 

Stolen on his wing my tliioo and twentieth 
year! 

My hasting days fly on with full eaieei, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom 
io shew'th. 

Peihaps my semblance might deceive the 
ti nth. 

That I to manhood am ariived so near, 

And inwaid lipeness doth mueli less appear, 
i S '1 h.M some more timely-happy spirits 
endu'th. 

Yet be it less or moie, or soon or slow. 

It si mil be still m strictest measure even 
To tb.it same lot, however mean or high, 

-o Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 
Heaven. 

All is, it 1 have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-master’s eye. 

‘ 5 LYC.IDAS' 

Yet once more, O ye Laurels, ami once more, 

Ye Myrtles lirown, with ivy ncvci sere, 

1 come to pluck your berries h.usli and crude, 
to And with forced fingers mde 

Shatter your leaves before flic mellowing 
year. 

Bitter constraint and Sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 

V> For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left Ins peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? ho knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his wateiy bier 
40 Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well 2 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth 
spring; 

45 Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor nnj destined urn, 

And as he passes turn, 

1 written in memory of Edward King, a college 
friend who was drowned at sea. 

2 the muses. 
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10 Sylvanus, wood god. 
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And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and 
rill; 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of 
night. 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his 
westering wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 
Tempered to the oaten flute 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven 
heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent 
long; 

And old Damcctas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art 
gone, 

Now thou art gone and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert 
caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine 
o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that 
graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe 
wear, 

When first the white-thorn blows; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s car. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorse¬ 
less deep 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard 
stream. 

Ay me! I fondly dream 
"Had ye been there," . . . for what could 
that have done? 

What could the Muse 3 herself that Orpheus 


bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
5 His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherd’s 
trade, 

10 And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neicra’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
15 raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

20 Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. "But not the 
praise,” 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling 
25 ears: 

“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies. 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
3 ° And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse, 4 and thou 
3 5 honored flood, 

Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal 
reeds. 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds, 

4 ° And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 3 
That came in Neptune’s plea. 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon 
winds. 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle 
45 swain? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades 8 their answer brings, 

5 ° 4 in Sicily; symbolizes pastoral poetry. 

* Triton. 

6 Aeolus, god of winds. 


* Calliope. 
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That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed: 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope 7 with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark. 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next, Camus, 8 reverend Sire, went footing 
slow. 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with 
woe. 

“Ah! who hath reft,” quoth he, “my deares 
pledge?" 

Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake,” 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 
lie shook his mitred locks, and stern be- 
spake:— 

“How well could I have spared for thee, 
young swain. 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake. 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the. 
least 

That to the faithful Herdman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them? What need they? 

They are sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy 
songs 

Crate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw. 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 
Besides what the grim Wolf 10 with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine 11 at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more.” 


I sea nymph. 8 personification of riser Cam. 
« Saint Peter. 10 Roman Catholic Church. 

II obscure reference. 

:: 


Return, Alpheus;” the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian 
Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
S Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing 
brixiks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely 
i o looks. 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 
That on the green toil suck the honeyed 
shown s, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowcis. 

> 5 Bring the rathe 18 piimrose that Imsaken dies. 
The tufted elow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with 
jet, 

The glowing violet, 

*0 The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive 
head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wi ars; 
Bid amarantlms all his beauty shed, 

-5 And daffadillics fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false 
surmise. 

lo Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding 
seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
3 ? Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerns' 4 old. 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 11 
Looks toward Namaneos and Bayona’s hold. 1 " 
4 ° Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with 
ruth: 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no 
more, 

45 For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the (Kean bed, 

12 pastoral figure; Milton is returning to pastoral 
mood. 

18 early. "Land’s End. 

15 St. Michael’s Mount (Cornwall). 

18 in Spain. 
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And yet anon repairs his drooping head, And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

And tricks his beamk, and with new-spangled They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; JOHN SUCKLING 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 5 

Through the dear might of Him that walked Cambridge, Inns of Court, travel, military wri¬ 
the waves ice — these details in the life of Suckling (1609- 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 1642) merely fit the pattern for the moneyed 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he luves, young man of the day, as we have seen. But 
And hears the uncxpressive nuptial song, io Suckling had his own individuality within the 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. pattern; he was the gay, insouciant sort that 

There entertain him all the Saints above, could toss away thousands on bright (and ini- 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, practical!) uniforms for a private troop of horse. 

That jing, and singing in their glory move, gamble away a fortune at dice and cards, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 1 5 squander youth on the ladies, and eventually 
Now, Lycidas, the Shepherds weep no more; (and typically) throw) life itself away after the 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, last spin of the wheel. Easy, natural Suckling, 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good with his bad plays and good light verse, his 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. banter, his lampooning of the too-serious, was. 

20 in spite of his own waste and tragedy, one of 
Thus sang the uncouth 17 Swain to the oaks those who seem designed by Fate, yesterday 

and rills, or today, to make life pleasant for the rest of 

While the still Morn went out with sandals us. He is the legendary Cavalier come to life, 

g re y. one of the last to cry “Carpe diem” before the 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 2 5 gloom of Puritanism descended. 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the THE CONSTANT LOVER 

hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay. Gut upon it, I have loved 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 3° Three whole days together! 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. And am like to love three more, 

Ii it prove fair weather. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 
"Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not 
need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His 
state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 


Time shall moult away his wings, 

3 5 Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on’t is, no praise 
40 Is due at all to me; 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

4 5 And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 

WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 
50 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


' 7 rustic, unknown. 
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Will, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, voung sinner? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking veil can't win her. 
Saying nothing dn't? 

Prithee, why su inute J 

Quit, rjuit for shame! This will not tome 
This cannot take her. 

If of hei self she will not los e. 

Nothing can make her; 

The devil take her! 


Although disillusioned by practices of certain 
numbers of Cardinal Palotta's retinue. Cra- 
sluiw ticcer recanted; his is the only significant 
Catholic iroctic voice in seventeenth-century 
5 England. Influenced In/ Herbert (hut more in¬ 
tense and less clear) and friendly u ith Cou ley, 
Crashaw reus capable of producing some of the 
best and some of the worst similes ami meta¬ 
phors in English. His life was cut short either 
through In al prostration or (some say) through 
poisoning by churchmen who had resented his 
prying criticisms. 

A HYMN TO THE NAME AND 
1<: HONOR OE THE ADMIRABLE 

SAINT TEIU.SA 


SOX C 

I piithco send me hack my heart. 

Since l cannot have thine; 

For, if fiom yours you will not pait. 
Why then shouldst thou have mine? 

Yet now I think on it, let it lie; 

To find it were in vain, 

For thou hast a thief in either eye 
Would steal it hack again. 

Why should two hearts in one lireast ho 
And yet not lodge together' 

O love, wheie is thy sympathy. 

If thus our breasts thou sever? 

But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out; 

For when 1 think I'm best resolved, 

I then am in most doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine, 

For I’ll believe I have her heart 
As much as she hath mine. 


RICHARD CRASHAW 

Crashaw (1612P-1649), like Donne, went 
through the pains of religious doubts, but 
came to an opposite decision. Brought up a Pu¬ 
ritan, he eventually became a Catholic priest 
and, fascinated by the life of St. Theresa, wrote 
flaming verses, mystical verses, in Iwr honor. 
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Foundress of the reformation of the Dis¬ 
ea teed' Cm indites, both men and tinmen. A 
20 n Oman for angelical height of spt eolation, for 
masculine courage of performance, more than 
a u onuni, who yet a child out ran matin tly, anil 
durst plot a maityrdoin. 

25 Line, thou ait absolute sole lnid 

Ol hie and death. To pi me the word. 

We ll now appeal to none ol all 
Those thy old soldieis, gieat and tall. 

Pipe men of martyrdom, that could icach 
30 down 

With strung aims their triumphant cimvn. 
Such as could with lusty breath 
Speak loud into the lace of death 
Their great Lord’s gloiioos name; to none 
35 Of those whose spacious bosoms spread a 
throne 

For love at large to fill; spare blood and 
sweat, 

And see him take a private seat, 

40 Making his mansion in the mild 
And milky soul of a soft child. 

Scarce has she learned to lisp the name 
Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath 
45 Which spent can buy so leave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do; 

Nor has she e’er yet understood 

Why to show love she should shed blood, 

50 Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

1 barefoot. 
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She can love and she can die. 

Scarce has she blood enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet has she a heart dares hope to prove 
How much less strong is death than love. 

Be love but there, let poor six years 
Be posed with the maturest fears 
Man trembles at, you straight shall find 
Love knows no nonage, nor the mind. 

Tis love, not years or limbs that can 
Make the martyr or the man. 

Love touched her heart, and lo it heats 
High, and bums with such brave heats, 

Such thirsts to die, as dares drink up 
A thousand cold deaths in one cup. 

Good reason, for she breathes all fire; 

Her weak breast heaves with strong desire 
Of what she may with fruitless wishes 
Seek for amongst her mother’s kisses. 

Since ’tis not to be had at home, 

Shell travel to a martyrdom. 

No home for hers confesses she 
But where she may a martyr be. 

She'll to the Moors, and trade with thorn 
For this unvalued diadem. 

She’ll offer them her dearest breath, 

With Christ’s name in’t, in change for death 
She’ll bargain with them, and will give 
Them God, teach them how to live 
In him; or if they this deny, 

For him she’ll teach them how to die. 

So shall she leave amongst them sown 
Her Lord’s blood, or at least her own. 

Farewell then, all the world, adieu! 

Teresa is no more for you. 

Farewell, all pleasures, sports, and joys. 

Never till now esteemed toys; 

Farewell, whatever dear may be, 

Mother’s arms, or father’s knee; 

Farewell house and farewell home, 

She’s for the Moors and martyrdom! 

Sweet, not so fast! lo, thy fair Spouse 
Whom thou seek’st with so swift vows 
Calls thee back, and bids thee come 
To embrace a milder martyrdom. 

Blest powers forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife, 

Or some base hand have power to rase 
Thy breast’s chaste cabinet, and uncase 
A soul kept there so sweet; O no, 

Wise Heaven will never have it so: 

Thou art Love’s victim, and must die 


A death more mystical and high. 

Into Love’s arms thou shalt let fall 
A still-surviving funeral. 

His is the dart must make the death 
5 Whose stroke shall taste thy hallowed breath, 
A dart thrice dipped in that rich flame 
Which writes thy spouse’s radiant name 
Upon the roof of heaven, where aye 
It shines, and with a sovereign ray 
10 Beats bright upon the burning faces 
Of souls, which in that name’s sweet graces 
Find everlasting smiles. So rare, 

So spiritual, pure, and fair 
Must be the immortal instrument 
15 Upon whose choice point shall be sent 
A life so loved; and that there be 
Fit executioners for thee, 

The fairest and first-born sons of fire, 

Blest seraphim, shall leave their quire, 

20 And turn Love’s soldiers, upon thee 
To exercise their archery. 

O how oft shalt thou complain 
Of a sweet and subtle pain; 

Ot intolerable joys; 

25 Of a death in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies again, 

And would forever so be slain. 

And lives, and dies, and knows not why 
To live, but that he thus may never leave to 
3° die. 

How kindly will thy gentle heart 
Kiss the sweetly killing dart. 

And close in his embraces keep 
Those delicious wounds, that weep 
3 5 Balsam to heal themselves with. Thus 
When these thy deaths, so numerous, 

Shall all at last die into one. 

And melt thy soul’s sweet mansion, 

Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
4° By too hot a fire, and wasted 
Into perfuming clouds, so fast 
Shalt thou exhale to heaven at last 
In a resolving sigh, and then,— 

O what? Ask not the tongues of men. 

45 Angels cannot tell; suffice 

Thyself shall feel thine own full joys 
And hold them fast forever there. 

So soon as thou shalt first appear. 

The moon of maiden stars, thy white 
50 Mistress, attended by such bright 
Souls as thy shinmg self, shall come, 

And in her first ranks make thee room; 
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W here 'mongst her snowy family 
Immortal welcomes wait for thee. 

O what delight, when revealed Life shall 
stand. 

And teach thy lips heaven with flis hand. 

On which thou now rnay’st to thy wishes 
Heap up thy consecrated hisses. 

What joys shall seize thy soul when she. 
Bending her blessed eyes on thee 
(Those second smiles of heaven, shall dart i 
Her mild rays through thy melting heart! 
Angels, thy old friends, there shall greet 
thee, 

Clad at their own home now to meet thee. 

All thy good works which went liclore r 
And waited for thee at the door 
Shall own thee there, and all in one 
Weave a constellation 

Of crowns, with which the King, thy Spouse, 
Shall build up thy triumphant brows. 

All thy old woes shall now smile on thee, 

And thy pains sit bright upon thee; 

All thy sorrows here shall shine. 

All thy sufferings be divine; 

Tears shall take comfort and turn gems, 

And wrongs repent to diadems. 

Even thy deaths shall live, and new 
Dress the soul that erst they slew; 

Thy wounds shall blush to such bright scars 
As keep account of the Lamb’s wars. 

Those rare works where thou shalt leave writ 
Love’s noble history, with wit 
Taught thee by none but him, while here 
They feed our souls, shall clothe thine there. 
Each heavn’ly word by whose hid flame 
Our hard hearts shall strike fire, the same 
Shall flourish on thy brows, and be 
Both fire to us and flame to thee, 

Whose light shall li.ve bright in thy face 
By glory, in our hearts by grace. 

Thou shalt look round about and see 
Thousands of crowned souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown; sons of thy vows. 

The virgin-births with which thy sovereign 
spouse 

Made fruitful thy fair soul, go now 
And with them all about thee, bow 
To him. Put on, he’ll say, put on. 

My rosy love, that thy rich zone 
Sparkling with the sacred flames 
Of thousand souls whose happy names 
Heav’n keeps upon thy score. Thy bright 


Life brought them first to kiss the light 
That kindled them to st.us. And so 
Thou with the Limb, thy L>rd. shalt go, 
And wheresoe'er he sets his white 
3 Steps, walk with him those was s of light 
Which who in death would live to see 
Must leant in life to die like thee. 


° C.HAR1TAS \l\UA; OR, 

THE DEAR BARGAIN 

Lord, what is man? why should he cost Thee 
So dear? what had his ruin lost Thee? 

3 Lord, what is man, that Thou hast over-bought 
So much a tiling of naught? 

Love is too kind, 1 see, and can 
Make but a simple mcichant-man. 
o ’Twos for such sorry merchandise 
Bold painteis have put out his eyes. 

Alas, sweet Lord! what were't to Thee 
If there were no such worms as we? 

25 Heav’n ne'er the less still Ileav’n would be. 
Should mankind dwell 
In the deep hell. 

What have his woes to do with Thee? 

30 Let him go weep 

O’er his own wounds; 

Seraphims will not sleep. 

Nor spheres let fall their faithful rounds. 

3 3 Still would the youthful spirits sing, 

And still Thy spacious palace ring; 

Still would those beauteous ministers of light 
Burn all as bright, 

And bow their flaming heads before Thee; 

40 Still thrones and dominations would adore 
Thee. 

Still would those ever-wakeful sons of fire 
Keep warm Thy praise 
Both nights and days, 

45 And teach Thy loved name to their noble 
lyre. 

Let froward dust then do its kind. 

And give itself for sport to the proud wind. 
50 Why should a piece of peevish clay plead 
shares 

In the eternity of Thy old cares? 
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Why shouldst Tlioti bow Tby awful breast to 
sec 

What mine own madnesses have done with 
me? 

Should not the kins' still keep his throne 
Because some desperate fool's undone? 

Or will the world’s illustrious eyes 
Weep for every worm that dies? 

Will the gallant sun 
E’er the loss glorious run? 

Will he hang down his golden head. 

Or e’or the sooner seek his western bed, 

Because some foolish fly 
Crows wanton, and will die? 

If I were lost in misery. 

What was it to Thy heaven and Thee? 

What was it to Thy precious blood 
If my foul heart called for a Hood? 

What if my fuithless soul and I 
Would needs full in 
With guilt and sin; 

What did the Lamb that he should die? 
What did the I.amb that He should need. 
When the wolf sins. Himself to bleed? 

If my base lust 

Bargained with death and well-beseeming 
dust, 

Why should the white 
Lamb’s bosom write 
The purple name 
Of my sin’s shame? 

Why should His unstained breast make good 
My blushes with His own heart-blood? 

O my Saviour, make me see 
How dearly Thou hast paid for me; 

That, lost again, my life may prove, 

As then in death, so now in love. 


A SONG 

Lord, when the sense of Thy sweet grace 
Sends up my soul to seek Thy face, 

Thy blessed eyes breed such desire 
I die in love’s delicious fire, 

O love, I am thy sacrifice. 

Be still triumphant, blessed eyes; 


Still shine on me, fair suns! that I 
Still may behold, though still I die. 

SECOND PAHT 

S Though still I die, I live again, 

Still longing so to be still slain; 

So gainful is such loss of breath, 

I die even in desire of death. 

Still live in me this loving strife 
10 Of living death and dying life; 

For while Thou sweetly slayest me. 

Dead to myself, I live in Thee. 

RICHARD LOVELACE 

Lovelier (161B-W57) represents the ideal 
Cavalier- hrate, loyal, self-controlled. By com¬ 
parison u.tth the flamboyant Suckling and the 
20 opportunist Carew he seems almost as dainty 
as his name. Lovelace is the. stanch royalist in 
defeat, for twice he teas imprisoned; and in 
prison he unite his hest-known lyrics. We do 
not know much about him. He apparently won 
25 an Oxford M.A. simply because of “influence” 
—he had been a student for only two years. 
His life after prison is obscure. But like his fel¬ 
lows, he has left a slender legacy of verses; 
unlike some of his contemporaries, he shows 
■50 that love jxn try need not he flip or cynical or 
sensual to be efjeitive. Lovelace will shock no 
one; he does not run deep; but for all his grace 
and decency, he is never anything but virile. 

?? 

TO LUC AST A, ON GOING TO 
THE WARS 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

40 That from the nunnetv 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

Tme, a new mistress now I chase, 

4 ; The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
50 As thou too shalt adore: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved 1 not honor more. 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM FR1SON 

When Love with unconfindd wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye, 

The gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly inund 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our ciureless heads with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsts' grief in \y ine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed 1 linnets. I 
With shriller throat wdl sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

Ami glories of my king; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
lie is, how great should be. 
Enlarged winds, that curl the Hood, 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage: 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage: 

If I have freedom in mv love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 

GRATIANA DANCING ANI) 
SINGING 

eel with what constant motion, 

Ivcn, and glorious, as the sun, 

Gratiana steers that noble frame, 
oft as her breast, sweet as her voice 
hat gave each winding law and poise, 
And swifter than the wings of fame, 

he beat the happy pavement, 
y such a star made firmament, 

mprisoned. 


Which now no more the inof emies. 

But swells up high with Atlas even. 

Bearing tho brighter, nobler heaven, 

And in her, all the deities. 

5 

Each step trod out a lover’s thought. 

And the ambitions hopes he hi ought 

Chained to her brave ieet with such aits. 
Such sweet command, and gentle awe, 

10 As when she ceased, we sighing saw 

The floor lay paved with broken hearts. 

So did she move; so did she sing 
Like the harmonious spheres that bring 
i; Unto their rounds their musics aid; 1 
Which she perfonned such a way. 

As all the enamoured vvoild will sav, 

“The Graces danced, and Apollo played.” 

:o ANDREW MARVELL 

Somewhat obscured by the great shadow of 
Milton, wuler whom he worked at one time as 
assistant Latin secretary, Marvell (W21-1 678) 
2 ? has recently experienced a sort of re i ical much 
like John Donne’s. Recent scholarship makes 
much more of him than author of an unpuri- 
tanical poem of amatory opportunism, To His 
Gov Mistress, clever as this is. Before and 
30 after Cambridge, Marvell got about a great 
deal, not always in genteel company. Ilis 
knowledge of languages was amazing. As tutor 
to Mary Fairfax and, later, to a ward of John 
Oxenbridge, the poet found opportunities for 
3 5 composition (the gardens of Nun Appleton 
House inspiring him in the first instance and 
the talk about Bermuda from Oxenbridge set¬ 
ting him off in the second). For a long time 
Marvell was M.P. for Hull. His poetry runs the 
40 gamut from conventional persuasions to enjoy 
life, through simple lyrics or diplomatic occa¬ 
sional poetry, to the metaphysics of The Gar¬ 
den, where note and then a reader may think 
he is in the early nineteenth century. 

45 

THE GARDEN 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

50- 

1 In the Ptolemaic system, the spheres were sup¬ 
posed to make music as they revolved. 
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And their incessant labors see 
Crowned from some single herb, or tree, 

Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Docs prudently their toils upbraid; 

While all flowers arid all trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose! 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence, thy sister dear? 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow; 

Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their llame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name; 

Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees, wheresoe’er your baiks ! wound. 

No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passion’s heat, 

Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race; 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 5° 

Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 1 

What wondrous life is this I lead! 3 3 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 40 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness; 45 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds and other seas, 

- 50 

1 Both mythological maidens were saved from 
pursuit by similar metamorphoses. 


Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

5 Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
o And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state, 
While man there walked without a mate; 

5 After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’twerc in one 
o To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew, 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
3 Does through a fragrant zodiac run; 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we! 

I low could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers? 


THE DEFINITION OF LOVE 

My love is of a birth as rare 
As ’tis, for object, strange and high; 

It was begotten by Despair 
Upon Impossibility. 

Magnanimous Despair alone 
Could show me so divine a thing. 

Where feeble Hope could ne’er have flown, 
But vainly flapped its tinsel wing. 

And yet I quickly might arrive 
Where my extended soul is fixed; 

But Fate does iron wedges drive. 

And always crowds itself betwixt. 

For Fate with jealous eyes does see 
Two perfect loves, nor lets them close; 
Their union would her min be. 

And her tyrannic power depose. 
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And therefore her decrees of steel 
Us as the distant poles have placed 
(Though Loves whole world on us doth 
wheel). 

Not by themselves to be embraced; 5 

Unless the giddy heaven fall. 

And earth some new convulsion tear. 

And, us to join, the world should all 
Be cramped into a planisphere. 1 10 

As lines, so loves, oblique mav well 
Themselves in every angle greet; 

But ours, so truly parallel, 

Though infinite, can never meet. 1 S 

Therefore the love which us doth bind. 

But Fate so enviously debais. 

Is the conjunction of the mind, 

And opposition of the stars. 20 

TO HIS COY MISTRESS 

Had we but world enough, and time. 

This coyness, Lady, were no crime. 2 3 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would to 

Love you ten years before the Flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable' love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow; 3 3 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead ga/c; 

Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 40 

And the last age should show your heart. 

For, Lady, you deserve this state. 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 4 5 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found. 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 

1 a flat map of the world. 

1 active. 


My echoing song; then worms shall tiy 
That long-preserved virginity. 

And your quaint honor turn to dust. 

And into ashes all my lust; 

The grave's a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 

And while thy willing soul tr.inspires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may. 

And now, like amorous birds of prcv, 

Bather at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-chapped power. 
Let ns roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough stiilo 
Thorough the iron gates of life; 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 

RERMUDAS 

Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that rowed along. 

The listening winds received this song:' 

“What should we do but sing His praise, 
That led ns through the watery ma/e 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs; 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate’s rage. 

He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything. 

Arid sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits through the air; 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Like golden lamps in a green night. 

And docs in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Orinus* shows; 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice; 

1 This song is sung by colonists granted religious 
freedom in Bermuda. 

2 See Paradise Last, II, 2 . 
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With cedara, chosen by His hand. 

From Lebanon, He stores the land; 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar. 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore; 

Ho cast (of which we rather boast) 5 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name. 

Ohl let our voice ffis praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at heaven’s vault, 10 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.” 

Thus sung they in the English boat. 

An holy and a cheerful note; 1 5 

Ami all the way, to guide their chime, 

With falling oars they kept the time. 


HFNRY VAUGHAN -° 

Vaughan (1621-1695) left Oxford for the law 
only to have his studies interrupted btj the 
wars, in which he may have served, lie ap¬ 
pears again in his native Wales, writing first zs 
secular and finally religious poetry, and prac¬ 
ticing medicine. Taking the name of The Si- 
lurist, after the Latin for his urea, Vaughan 
turned out four volumes of verse under the in¬ 
fluence of Herbert, but more mystical. Politics 30 
and family troubles caused him concern w hich 
led to brooding which led to spiritual awaken¬ 
ing; Vaughan reached God almost intuitively 
through Nature. Called the "mystic of light” 
because of his favorite imagery, he anticipates, 3 5 
in his personal relation with Nature and his in¬ 
terest in children, the work of Wordsworth and 
the Romantic school. 

THE RETREAT 4 ° 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel infancy; 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 4 5 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space, 50 

Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 


My gazing soul would dwell an hour. 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound. 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

Oh, how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient trackl 
That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train. 

From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm trees. 

But, ahl my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forward motion love; 

But 1 by backward steps would move. 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came, return. 


CHILDHOOD 

I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 
Dazzles at it, as at eternity. 

Were now that chronicle alive, 

Those white designs which children drive, 
And the thoughts of each harmless hour. 
With their content, too, in my power, 
Quickly would I make my path even. 

And by mere playing go to heaven. 

Why should men love 
A wolf more than a lamb or dove? 

Or choose hell-fire and brimstone streams 
Before bright stars and Cod’s own beams? 
Who kisseth thorns will hurt his face. 

But flowers do both refresh and grace, 
And sweetly living—fie on men!— 

Are, when dead, medicinal then; 

If seeing much should make staid eyes, 
And long experience should make wise. 
Since all that age doth teach is ill, 

Why should I not love childhood still? 
Why, if I see a rock or shelf, 

Shall I from thence cast down myself? 

Or by complying with the world. 

From the same precipice be hurled? 

Those observations are but foul 
Which make me wise to lose my soul. 
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And yet the practice worldlings call 
Business, and weighty action all, 
Checking the poor child for his play, 
But gravely cast themselves away. 


THE WORLD 

I saw eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, time, in hours, davs, 
years, 

Driven by the spheres. 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the 
world 

And all her train were hurled. 

The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights. 
Wit’s sour delights, 

With gloves and knots, the silly snares of pleas¬ 
ure. 

Yet his dear treasure. 

All scattered lay, while he his eves did pour 
Upon a flower. 

The darksome statesman, hung with weights 
and woe, 

Like a thick midnight fog, moved there so slow 
He did nor stay nor go; 

Condemning thoughts, like mad eclipses, 
scowl 

Upon his soul, 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digged the mole, and, lest his ways be 
found. 

Worked under ground. 

Where he did clutch his prey. But one did see 
That policy; 

Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies; 

It rained about him blood and tears; but he 
Drank them as free. 

The fearful miser on a heap of rust 
Sat pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust; 

Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 
In fear of thieves. 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself, 


And hugged each one his pelf: 

The downright epicure placed henxen m 
sense, 

And scorned pretense; 

5 While others, slipped into a wide excess, 

Said little less; 

The weaker sort, slight, trivial wares enslave, 
Who think them brave; 

And poor, despised Truth sat counting by 
10 Their victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and 
sing, 

And sing and weep, soared up into the ring; 
1 5 But most would use no wing. 

“O fools!” said 1, “thus to prefer dark night 
Befoic tine light! 

To live in grots and eaves, and hate the day 
Because it shows tho wav. 

The way which from this dead and dark ubode 
Leads up to Cod, 

A way where you might tread the sun and be 
More bright than he!" 

But, as I did their madness so discuss, 

-5 One whispered thus: 

“This ring the bridegroom did for none pro¬ 
vide, 

But for his bride.” 

30 

DEPARTED FRIENDS 

They are all gone into the world of light! 

And I alone sit lingering here; 

35 Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

4 ° Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 
After the sun’s rpmove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days; 

45 My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 

O holy hope! and high humility, 

High as the heavens above! 

50 These are your walks, and you have showed 
them me, 

To kindle my cold love. 
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Dear, beauteous death! the jewel of the just. 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark, 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust. 

Could man outlook that mark! 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest 
may know 

At first sight if the bird be flown. 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep. 

So some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes, 

And into glory peep. 

If a star were confined into a tomb, 

The captive flames must needs burn there; 
But when the hand that locked her up gives 
room, 

She’ll shine through all the sphere. 

O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories undei Thee, 

Resume Thy spirit from tins world of thrall 
Into true libel ty! 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill. 
Where I shall need no glass. 


For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes. 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 

5 

JOHN DRYDEN 

The name of Dryden ( 1631 - 1700 ) is more sig¬ 
nificant than the size of the selection from his 
10 work may here indicate. He is a difficult sub¬ 
ject for an anthologist: much of his fame de¬ 
pends on his criticism or his drama, neither of 
which belongs in this section of our text. Of 
his nun-dramatic verse, much (especially the 
i 5 satires) is lost on the modern reader; most of it 
is too long to reprint conveniently. It is now 
established that Dryden (with a background of 
Cambridge and the inevitable secretaryships) 
excelled in four fields — satire, heroic drama, 
=o criticism, and lyric poetry—to which we may 
add a fifth, translation. Poet laureate and one of 
the great literary arbiters of English literature, 
Dryden is something of a paradox: he tried 
Protestantism and Catholicism and wrote 
-5 poems favoring each; he tried rhyme and 
blank verse, assailing each on occasion. What¬ 
ever may have been his motives, however dull 
or cold his work mat/ seem to a modern reader, 
there is, nevertheless, no one else of his versa- 
lo tility and energy in the annals of late seven- 
tcentli-eentury English literature. 


PEACE 

My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars. 

Where stands a winged sentiy 
All skilful in the wars. 

There, above noise and danger. 

Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles. 
And One horn in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious friend, 

And—O my soul, awake!— 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither, 

There grows the flower of peace, 

The rose that cannot wither. 

Thy fortress and thy ease. 

Leave, then, thy foolish ranges; 

c 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 
35 NOVEMBER 22 , 1687 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
40 Of jarring atoms lay, 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
"Arise, ye more than dead.” 

45 Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Music's power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began: 

50 From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 
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What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 
When Jubal 1 struck the chorded shell. 
His listening brethren stood around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound: 

Less than a god they thought there could not 
dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 

The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double, double, double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, “Hark! the foes come. 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!’' 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 

Whose dirge is whispered by the war¬ 
bling lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation. 

Fury, frantic indignation. 

Depth of pains and height ol passion, 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But oh! what art can teach. 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love. 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race. 

And trees unrooted left their place. 

Sequacious of the lyre; 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher; 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and straight appeared. 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

GRAND CHORUS 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 


And sung that great Creator's pi.use 
To all the blessed alxne; 

So, when the last and drcadlul hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

5 The trumpet shall lx 1 beard ou high. 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

'o ALEXANDER'S FEAST: OR. THE 
POWER OF MUSIC 

A SONG IN HONOR OF ST. CIX 11.IA S II1V, 1 ()97 

'Twas at tlie royal feast, for Pci sin won 
1 5 By Philip’s w.uliko son:' 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his impelial thione; 

His valiant peers were placed around; 

-° Their brows with roses and with myrtles 
bound: 

(So should desert in arms lie clowned.) 

The lovely Thais, by his side, 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 

* 5 In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave descives the fair. 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, 

5 5 None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Timothcus, 2 placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful scats above, 

(Such is the power of mighty love). 

45 A dragon’s fiery form belied the god: 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia 3 pressed; 

And while he sought her snowy breast, 


5 ° 1 Alexander. 

3 Alexander’s favorite musician. 
8 Alexander’s mother. 
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Then round her slender waist he curled, 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign 
of the world. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 

"A present deity," they shout around; 5 

“A present deity,” the vaulted roofs re¬ 
bound: 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god, 10 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


And while he heaven and earth defied. 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soft pity to infuse; 

He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 


monos 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears. 
Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


1 5 With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Kevolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 


Tho praise of Bacchus then the sweet musi¬ 
cian sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph conies; 25 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums, 
Flushed with a purple grace 
lie shows his honest lace: 

Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he 

comes. 30 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain; 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure, v; 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure alter pain. 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 4 ; 

Soothed with the sound the king grew vain; 

Fought all his battles o'er again, 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice 
he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 


Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns oi chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move. 

For pity melts tho mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
“War," he sung, “is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying: 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying: 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee.” 

The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won the 
cause. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 

At length, with love and wine at once op¬ 
pressed. 

The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 
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CHORUS 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair 

Who caused his care, s 

And sighed and looked, sighed and l<x>ked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 

At length, with love and wine at once op¬ 
pressed, 

The vanquished victor sunk upon hei breast. 10 

Nowstrike the golden lyre again; 

A louder yet, and vet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of > s 
thunder. 

Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, 

As awaked from the dead. 

And, amazed, he stares around. 20 

“Revenge, revenge!” Timotheus dies; 

“See the Furies arise; 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that Hash from their 25 
eyes? 

Behold a ghastly hand. 

Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 

slain, 3 ° 

And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 3 3 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods!” 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy; 

Thais led the way. 


To light him to his pros . 

And, like another Helen, fired another Tins 

CHORUS 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to Ins piev. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Tiov. 

Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 

While organs vet were mute, 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lvie, 

Gould swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft 
desire. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Invenlress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlaiged the former narrow bounds. 

And addl'd length to solemn sounds. 

With Nature’s mother wit, and ruts unknown 
before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown: 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 

CRANIJ CHORUS 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Invenlress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown 
before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 


40 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ALEXANDER POPE * 

AN ESSAY ON MAN gradations of Sense, Instinct, Thought, Reflec¬ 

tion, Reason: that Reason alone countervails 
ll ’ , ' sll ' K 1 all the other faculties, verse 207, etc. VIII. 

or Tin-; natuiie ani> sIATK of man, with How much further this order and subordina- 
hksI'ki:! to Till 1 : rNivFHsi'. tion of living creatures may extend above and 

below i is; were any part of which broken, not 
Argument part only, but the whole connected crcn- 

Of Man in the abstract. I. That uc can judge lion must be destroyed, verse 213, etc. IX. The 

only with regard to our own system, being ig- extravagance, madness, and pride of such a 

norant of the relations of systems and things, desire, verse 290, etc. X. The consequence of 

verse 17, etc. 11. That Man is not to hi’ deemed all, the absolute submission due to Providence, 

imperfect, but a being suited to his place and both as to our present and future state, verse 

rank in the creation, agreeable to the general 231, etc., to the end. 

order of things, and conformable to ends and 

relations to him unknown, verse 35, etc. III. Awake, my Sr. John ! 1 leave all meaner tilings 
That it is partly upon his ignorance of future To low ambition and the pride of Kings. 

events, anil partly upon the hope of a future Let us, since life can little more supply 

state, that all liis happiness in the present de- Than just to look about us and to die, 

pends, verse 77, etc. IV. The pride of aiming 5 Expatiate flee o’er all this scene of man; 
at more knowledge, and pretending to more A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 

perfection, the cause of Man’s error and mis- A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous 

cry. The impiety of putting himself in the shoot, 

place of Cod, and judging of the fitness or un- Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
fitness, perfection or imperfection, justice or 10 Together let us heat this ample field, 
injustice, of his dispensations, verse 113, etc. Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

V. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

cause of the creation, or expecting that perfee- Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar; 

tion in the moral world which is not in the Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as it flics, 

natural, verse 131, etc. VI. The unreasonable- >5 And catch the manners living as they rise; 
ness of Ids complaints against Providence, Laugh where we must, be candid where we 

while, on the one hand, he demands the per- can, 

fections of the angels, and, on the other, the But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

bodily qualifications of the brutes; though to I. Say first, of Cod above or Man below 

possess any of the sensitive faculties in a What can we reason but from what we know? 

higher degree would render him miserable. Of man what see we but his station here, 

verse 173, etc. VII. That throughout the whole From which to reason, or to which refer? 

visible world a universal order and gradation Thro’ worlds unnumbered tho’ the God be 

in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, known, 

which causes a subordination of creature to -5 Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
creature, and of all creatures to man. The - 

- 1 Henry St. John, Lord Bolinghroke, friend of 

* For introductory sketch sec I, 101 . Pope, inspirer of much of the poet’s philosophy. 
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He who thro’ vast immensity can pierce. 

Sec worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star. 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are: 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Looked thro’; or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain that draws all to agree. 
And drawn supports, upheld by God oi thee? 
II. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst 
thou find, 

Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less! 
Ask of thy mother earth why oaks aie made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade! 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove! 

Of systems possible, if ’lis contest 
That wisdom infinite must foim the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be. 

And all that rises rise in due device; 

Then in the scale of reasoning lite ’t is plain 
There must be, somcwhcie, such a rank as 
Man: 

And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 

Is only this,—if God has placed him wrong? 

Respecting Man, whatever wiong we call. 
May, must be right, as relative to all, 

In human works, tho’ labored on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose 
gain; 

In God’s, one single can its end produce. 

Yet serve to second too some other use: 

So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal. 
’Tis but a part wc see, and not a whole. 

When the proud steed shall know why man 
restrains 

His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod. 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt s God; 

Then shall man’s pride and dulness compre¬ 
hend 

His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end; 
Why doing, suffering, checked, impelled; and 
why 

This hour a Slave, the next a Deity. 


Then say not man’s imperfect. Heaven in 
fault; 

Say lather man’s as perfect as he ought; 

His knowledge measured to his state and 
5 place, 

lbs time a moment, and a point his space. 

If to be perfect in a certain sphcie. 

What matter soon or late, or here 01 theio? 

The blest to-day is as completely so 
to As who began a thousand ye.us ago. 

Ill. Heaven bom all creatures hides the 
book of Fate, 

All but the page presetihed, then present 
state; 

is From brutes what men, fiom men what spirits 
know; 

Or who could suller being hete below? 

The lamb thv liot dooms to bleed to-dav. 

Had he thv leason would he skip and play? 

20 Pleased to the last he crops the lloweiv food, 
And licks the hand just laised to shed his 
blood. 

O blindness to the future! kindly given. 

That each may fill the ciiclc marked by 
2? Heaven; 

Who sees with equal eve, as God of all, 

A hero pel ish or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hulled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world, 
to Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions 
soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 
What future bliss He gives not thee to know. 
Rut gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
t 5 Hope spiings eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
40 Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-lopt hill, an humbler 
45 Heaven, 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land be¬ 
hold, 

50 No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire; 
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He nsks no Angel's wing, no Seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall liear him company. 

IV. Co, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 2 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy. Cod’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care. 
Alone made perfect here, iminoital there: 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the roil. 
Rejudge his justice, be the god of Cod. 

In pride, in reasoning piiile, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies! 
Pride still is aiming at the blessed abodes, 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Cods. 
Aspiring to be Cods if Angels fell. 

Aspiring to bo Angels men rebel: 

And who but wishes to insert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause. 

V. Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies 
shine. 

Earth for whoso use,—Pride answers, “ ’Tis for 
mine: 

For mo kind Nature wakes her genial power. 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out evciv 
flower; 

Annual for mo the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous and the balmy dew; 

For me the mine a thousand treasures brings; 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me tise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 

But errs not Nature from this gi acinus end, 
From burning svms when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests 
sweep 

Towns to one grave, whole nations to the 
deep? 

“No,” ’tis replied, “the first Almighty Cause 
Acts not by partial but by general laws; 

Th’ exceptions few; some change since all 
began; 

And what created perfect?"—Why then man? 
If the great end be human happiness. 

Then Nature deviates; and can man do less? 

As much that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sunshine, as of man’s desires; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 


As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven s 
design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

5 Who knows but He, whose hand the lightning 
forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the 
storms; 

Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar’s mind, 

10 Or turns young Ammon 3 loose to scourge man¬ 
kind? 

From pride, from pride, our very reasoning 
springs; 

Account for moral as for natural things: 
l? Why charge we Heaven in those, in these ac¬ 
quit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear. 
Were theie all harmony, all virtue here; 

20 That never air or ocean felt the wind, 

That never passion discomposed the mind: 

But all subsists by elemental strife; 

And passions are the elements of life. 

The general order, since the whole began, 

25 Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

VI. What would this Man? Now upward 
will he soar. 

And little less than Angel, would be more; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved ap- 
3 ° pears 

To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all cteaturcs if he call, 

Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these without profusion kind, 

3 5 The proper organs, proper powers assigned; 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to the state; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate; 

40 Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 

Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleased with nothing if not blessed with 
all? 

45 The bliss of man (could pride that blessing 
find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of body or of soul to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 

50 Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
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For this plain reason, man is not a flv. 

Say, what the use, were finer optics given, 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the 
Heaven? 

Or touch, if tremblingly ali\ e all o’er, 5 

To smart and agonize at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting thro' the brain, 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears. 

And stunned him with the music of the 10 
spheres, 

How would ho wish that Heaven had left him 
still 

The whispering zephyr and the purling rill? 

Who finds not Proxidencc all good and wise, I i 
Alike in what it gives and what denies? 

VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends. 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race 
From the green mvriads in the peopled grass: 20 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide e\- 

ti rare, 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lvnx’s beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green: -5 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood 
To that which warbles thro’ the vernal wood. 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine, 

Feels at each thread, and fixes along the line: 

In the nice bee what sense so subtly true, ?o 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing 
dew] 

How instinct varies in the grovelling swine. 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with 
thine! 5 5 

’Txvixt that and reason what a nice barrier! 

For ever separate, yet for ever near! 

Remembrance and reflection how allied! 

What thin partitions Sense from Thought 

divide! 4° 

And middle natures how they long to join. 

Yet never pass th’ insuperable line! 

Without this just gradation could they be 
Subjected these to those, or all to thee! 

The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 4 5 
Is not thy Reason all these powers in one? 

VIII. See thro’ this air, this ocean, and this 
earth 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth: 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 5° 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being! which from God began; 
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Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no exe can see. 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee; 

From thee to nothing.—On supeiioi poxxeis 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a xoid, 

Where, one step broken, the great scale’s de¬ 
stroyed: 

Fiom Nature’s chain whatever link you like, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain 
alike. 

And if each system in gradation roll. 

Alike essential to th’ amazing Whole, 

The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the Whole must fall. 

Let earth unbalanced from her mbit fly, 
Planets and st.us run lawless tilin' the sky; 

Let mling angels from their spheres be hurled. 
Being on being wrecked, and world on world; 
Heaven’s whole foundations to their centre 
nod. 

And Nature tremble to the tin one of God! 

All this dread order break—for whom? foi 
thee? 

Vile worm!—O madness! pride! impietyl 

IX. What if the fix>t, ordained the dust to 
tread. 

Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head? 

What if the head, the eye, or oar repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame; 

Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous Whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 
That changed thro’ all, and yet in all the 
same. 

Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and bums. 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all! 

X. Cease, then, nor Order imperfection 
name; 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
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Know thy own point: this kind, this due de- 
gree 

Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on 
thee. 

Submit: in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blessed as thou const bear; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou const not 
sec; 

All Discord, Harmony not understood; 

All partial Evil, universal Good: 

And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatever iv, is right 


ter evening described; as spent by philoso¬ 
phers; by the country people; in the city. Frost. 
A view of Winter within the polar circle. A 
thaw. The whole concluding with moral re- 
5 flections on a future state. 

See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train— 
Vapors, and clouds, and storms. Be these 
10 my theme, 

These, that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 
And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms! 

Congenial horrors, hail! with frequent foot, 

1 ? Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 
When nursed by careless solitude I lived, 
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Pleased have I wandered through your rough 

Thomson (1700-174H) was born in Scotland; domain; 

father was a minister, and the young 20 Trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure; 


his 

Thomson was destined likewise for the clergi / 
when he entered the Vnwersity of Edinburgh. 

In 1723, however, he boldly went to London 
to seek his fortune as a poet. The Seasons teas 
an early success. By its very length and its sub- 25 
feet. Nature, it was an unusual work. In spite 
of the production of five undistinguished 
tragedies over the next few years, Thomson 
showed definite signs of being tired of work; 


Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent 
burst; 

Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brewed. 
In the grim evening-sky. Thus passed the 
time, 

Till through the lucid chambers of the south 
Looked out the joyous Spring, looked out, 
and smiled. 

To thee, the patron of this lust essay. 


he coasted along, living on royalties and pen- 3 ° The Muse, O Wilmington! renews her song. 

Since has she rounded the revolving year: 
Skimmed the gay Spiing; on eagle-pinions 
borne, 

Attempted through the Summer-blaze to rise; 

3 5 Then swept o’er Autumn with the shadowy 
gale; 

And now among the Wintry clouds again. 
Rolled in the doubling storm, she tries to soar; 
To swell her note with all the rushing winds; 

40 To suit her sounding cadence to the floods; 

As is her theme, her numbers wildly great: 
Thrice happy, could she fill thy judging ear 
With bold description, and with manly 
thought. 

The subject proposed. Address to the Earl 0/45 Nor art thou skilled in awful schemes alone, 
Wilmington. First approach of Winter. Ac- And how to make a mighty people thrive; 
cording to the natural course of the season. But equal goodness, sound integrity, 
various storms described. Rain. Wind. Snow. A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted soul 
The driving of the snows; a man perishing Amid a sliding age, and burning strong, 
among them; whence reflections on the wants 50 Not vainly blazing, for thy country’s weal, 
and miseries of human life. The wolves de- A steady spirit, regularly free— 

scending from the Alps and Apennines. A win- These, each exalting each, the statesman s light 
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sions arranged by influential friends. The Cas¬ 
tle of Indolence, an imitation of Spenser, was, 
however, an unusual final work. By his interest 
in Nature and use of blank verse and Spen¬ 
serian stanza (thus turning away from the pre¬ 
scribed couplet) Thomson was a pioneer in the 
new poetry which was one day to blossom 
forth under the banner of the Romantic Move¬ 
ment. 

WINTER 
(lines 1-321) 

From The Seasons 



Into the patriot; these, the public hope 
And eye to thee converting, bid the Muse 
Record what envy dares not flattery call. 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky 
To Capricorn the Centaur-Archer yields. 

And fierce Aquarius stains the inverted year; 
Hung o’er the farthest verge of heaven, the sun 
Scarce spreads o’er ether the dejected day. 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines, 
Through the thick air; as clothed in cloudy 
storm. 

Weak, wan, and broad, he skirts the southern 
sky; 

And, soon descending, to the long dark night, 
Wide-shading all, the prosit ate world resigns. 
Nor is the night unwished; while vital heat. 
Light, life, and joy the dubious day lorsake. 
Meantime, in sable cincture, shadows vast, 
Deep tinged and damp, and congregated 
clouds, 

And all the vapory turbulence of heaven. 
Involve the face of things. Thus Winter falls, 

A heavy gloom oppressive o’er the world, 
Through Nature shedding influence malign. 
And rouses up the seeds of dark disease. 

The soul of man dies in him, loathing hie, 

And black with more than melancholy views. 
The cattle droop; and o'er the followed land, 
Fresh from the plough, the dun discolored 
flocks, 

Untended spreading, crop the wholesome root. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 

Sighs the sad genius of the coining storm; 

And up among the loose disjointed cliffs, 

And fractured mountains wild, the brawling 
brook. 

And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan. 
Resounding long in listening fancy's ear. 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in black glooms. First, joyless rams 
obscure 

Drive through the mingling skies with vapor 
foul, 

Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake the 
woods. 

That grumbling wave below. The unsightly 
plain 

Lies a brown deluge; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combine, and deepening into night, shut up 
The day’s fair face. The wanderers of heaven, 
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Each to his home, retire; save those that love 
To take their pastime in the troubled an. 

Or skimining flutter round the dimply pool. 

The cattle from the untasted fields ictuin, 

5 And ask, with meaning low, their wonted 
stalls. 

Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 

Thither the household feathery people eiowd, 
The crested cock, with all Ins female (lain, 
to Pensive, and dripping, while the cottage-hind 
Hangs o'er th’ enlivening blaze, and talclul 
thci e 

Recounts his simple fiolic: much lie talks, 

And much he laughs, nor reeks the stnim 
l S that blows 

Without, and rattles on his humble naif. 

Wide o’er the biim, with many a ton cut 
swelled. 

And the mixed ruin of its banks o’erspie.ul, 

20 At last the imiscd-up river poms along: 

Resistless, louiing, dieadlul, down it i miles, 
Fiom the rude mountain and the mossy wild. 
Tumbling thinugh nicks aliiupl, and sounding 
far; 

25 Then o'er the sanded valley floating spieads, 
Calm, sluggish, silent; till again, constiaim'd 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts away, 
Where rocks and woods o’erhang the turbid 
stream; 

30 There gatlieiing tiiplc foicc, lapid and deep, 

It boils, and wheels, and loams, and thunders 
through. 

Nature! great parent I whose unceasing hand 
Rolls lound the seasons ol the changeful year, 
45 How mighty, how majestic, aie thy vvoiks! 
With what a pleasing dread they swell the 
soul. 

That sees astonished! and astonished sings! 

Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow 
40 With boisterous sweep, I raise iny voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye poweilul beings! 
say, 

Where your aerial magazines reserved, 

To swell the brooding terrors of the storm? 

45 In what far-distant region of the sky, 

Hushed in deep silence, sleep ye when ’tis 
calm? 

When from the pallid sky the Sun descends, 
With many a spot, that o’er his glaring orb 
50 Uncertain wanders, stained; red fiery streaks 
Begin to flush around. The reeling clouds 
t Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting yet 
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Which muster to obey; while, rising slow, 

Blank in the leaden-colored east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 
Seen through the turbid, fluctuating air, 

Tho stars obtuse emit a shivering ray; 

Or frequent seem to shoot athwart the gloom, 
And long behind them trail the whitening 
blaze. 

Snatched in short eddies, plays the withered 
leaf; 

And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 

With broadened nostrils to the sky upturned, 
Tho conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 

E’en as the matron, at her nightly task, 

With pensive lalxir draws the flaxen thread, 

Tho wasted taper and the crackling flame 
Foretell the blast. But chief the plumy race, 

The tenants of the skv, its changes speak. 
Retiring from tho downs, where all day long 
They picked their scanty fare, a blackening 
train 

Of clamorous rooks tluck-urge their weary 
flight. 

And seek the closing shelter of the giove; 
Assiduous, in his bower, the wailing owl 
Plies his sad song. The cormorant on high 
Wheels from tho deep, and screams along the 
land. 

Loud shrieks the soaring hern; and with wild 
wing 

The circling sea-fowl cleave tho flaky clouds. 
Ocean, unequal pressed, with broken tide 
And blind commotion heaves; while from the 
shore. 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave. 

And forest-rustling mountains, comes a voice 
That, solemn sounding, bids the world 
prepare. 

Then issues forth the storm with sudden 
burst, 

And hurls the whole precipitated air 
Down in a torrent. On the passive main 
Descends the ethereal force, and with strong 
gust 

Turns from its bottom the discolored deep. 
Through the black night that sits immense 
around. 

Lashed into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o’er a thousand raging waves to burn; 
Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge. 
Burst into chaos with tremendous roar, 

ns 


And anchored navies from their stations drive. 
Wild as the winds, across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters: now the inflated wave 
Straining they scale, and now impetuous shoot 
5 Into the secret chambers of the deep. 

The wmtiy Baltic thundering o’er their head. 
Emerging thence again, before the breath 
Of fuil-exerted heaven they wing their course, 
And dart on distant coasts—if some sharp 
10 rock, 

Or shoal insidious, break not their career, 

And in lixise fragments fling them floating 
round. 

Nor less at hand the loosened tempest 
15 reigns: 

The mountain thunders; and its stilldy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shed. 

Lone on the midnight steep, and all aghast. 

The dark wayfaring stranger breathless toils, 

:o And, often falling, climbs against the blast. 

Low waves the looted forest, vexed, and sheds 
What ol its tarnished honors yet lemain— 
Dashed down, and scattered by the tearing 
wind's 

-5 Assiduous buy, its gigantic limbs. 

Thus struggling tluough the dissipated grove, 
The whirling tempest laves along the plain; 
And, on the cottage thatched, or lordly roof, 
Keen-fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 
3 ° Sleep flighted flies; and lound the rocking 
dome. 

For enhance eagei, howls the savage blast. 
Then too, they say, through all the burthened 
air, 

3 5 Long groans are heard, shrill sounds, and 
distant sighs. 

That nttcied by the demon of the night, 
Warned the devoted 1 wretch ol woe and 
death. 

40 Huge upioar lords it wide. The clouds 
commixed 

With stais swift-gliding, sweep along the sky. 
All Nature reels: till Nature’s King, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells along, 

45 And on the wings of the carcciing wind 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm: 
Then straight air, sea, and earth, are hushed at 
once. 

As yet ’tis midnight deep. The weary 
50 clouds, 

Slow-meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 

1 doomed. 

. 48 ] 



Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in 
sleep, 

Let me associate with the serious Night, 

And Contemplation, her sedate compeer; 

Let me shake off the intrusive caies ot dav. 

And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life! 

Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train! 

Where are you now? and what is y our amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 

Sad, sickening thought! Ami yet, deluded 
man, 

A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 

And broken slumbers, rises still resolved, 

With new-flushed hopes, to run the giddy 
round. 

Father of light and life! thou Good 
Supreme! 

O teach me what is good! teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 

From every low pursuit; and Iced mv soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue 
pure— 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 

The keener tempests come: and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing noith. 

Thick clouds ascend: in whose capacious 
womb 

A vapory deluge lies, to snow congealed. ' 
Heavy they roll their fleecy woild along; 

And the sky saddens with the gathered stoim. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends, 

At first thin-wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the 
day, 

With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 

’Tis brightness all; save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep-hid, and chill. 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands covered o'er with snow, and then 
demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven. 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little 
boon 
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Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling .sky, 

In joyless fields, and thorny thickets, leaves 
5 His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Haif afraid, lie fiist 
Against the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o'er the 
floor, 

10 Eves all the smiling family askance. 

And peeks, and starts, and wonders where 
he is— 

Till, more familiar grown, tho table-crumbs 
Attract his slendor feet. The foodless wilds 

1 5 Pour forth their blown inhabitants, The hare, 
Though timorous of heart, and haul beset 
Bv death in various forms, dark snares, and 

dogs, 

And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 

20 Urged on by feailess want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 
earth. 

With looks of dumb despair; then, sad 
dispel sed, 

2 5 Dig for the withered herb tlnnugh heaps of 
snow. 

Now, shepherds, to your helpless charge be 
kind: 

Baffle the raging year, and fill tlicii pens 
20 With food at will; lodge them below the 
stoim, 

And watch them stiiet; for from the bellowing 
east, 

In this dire season, oft the whirlwind's wing 
5 5 Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
In one wide waft, and o’er the hapless flocks, 
Hid in the hollow of two neighboring hills. 

The billowy tempest whelms; till, upward 
urged, 

4 ° The valley to a shining mountain swells, 

Tipped with a wreath high-curling in the sky. 
As thus the snows arise, and, foul and 
fierce, 

All Winter drives along tho darkened air, 

45 In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
Disastered stands: secs other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain; 
Nor finds the river nor the forest, hid 
50 Beneath the formless wild: but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray— 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
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Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts 
of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart. 
When, for the dusky spot which fancy feigned 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode of man; 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 

Of covered pits, unfathornably.decp, 

A dire descent! beyond the power of frost; 

Of faithless hogs; of precipices huge. 

Smoothed up with snow; and, what is land, 
unknown, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom 
boils. 

These check his fearful steps; and down he 
sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death. 

Mixed with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wiling bosom of the dying man— 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm, 

In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every 
nerve 

The deadly Winter seizes, shuts up sense. 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse! 
Stretched out and bleaching in the northern 
blast .... 

THOMAS GRAY 

When Cray ( 1716 - 1771 ) wrote odea to spring 
or adversity he wrote like a classicist. When he 
penned his famous Elegy he managed to in¬ 
troduce a note of personal curiosity and melan¬ 
choly which was not wholly in the classical 
jMttern. When he tvrote The Bard he created 
a romantic scene which Scott could not have 


done better. Thus Gray, for all his slender 
sheaf, is interesting to study in the classroom 
from a technical point of view. For the modern 
reader, most of the human charm of this old 
5 Etonian and Cantabrigian, professor and anti¬ 
quarian, lies in his letters or in the Journal. A 
student perplexed by the rush of twentieth- 
century living might learn something from this 
quiet scholar who once refused the laureate- 
10 ship; here was one man who had worked out a 
personal answer to the problem of intelligent 
living. 

ELECT 

written in' a country churchyard 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

20 The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
2 5 sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 

And drowsy (inklings lull the distant folds; 
to 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
sS 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 
heap, 

40 Each in his narrow cel! for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw- 
45 built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing hom. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 

50 For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 
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No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the the envied kiss to 
share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals ot the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies iai.se. 

Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise. 


Some village-Hampden, 1 that with dauntless 
breast 

Tile little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
Some mute inglorious Milton heie mav lest, 
s Some Cromwell, guiltless ot his country's 
blood. 

Tlf applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats ol pain and rum to despise, 
in To M atter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history m a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot foihad: not circumscribed alone 
Their giowing virtues, but their dimes con- 
i s fined. 

Forbad to wadi' through slaughtei to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The smuggling pangs of conscious t)nth to 
30 hide. 

To ipieneh the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxuiy and l’nde 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s llamc. 

: 3 Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the eool sequestered vale oi lile 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Hack to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of 
Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 

Or waked to extasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of tune did ne er un¬ 
roll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean lieai: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

C ‘ 


30 Vet even these bones from insult to pioteet 
Some flail memorial still elected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

3 s 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettered 
muse. 

The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

40 That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

45 Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
50 Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

1 John Hampden ( 1394 - 1643 ), patriot who op- 
posed unjust taxes. 
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For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

“There sit the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would 
rove; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 


THE BARD 

A PINDARIC ODE 1 

I. 1 

5 

“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 

Confusion on thy banners wait, 

Tho’ fanned by conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state. 

10 Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria’s 2 curse, from Cambria’s tears!” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the crested 
1 5 pride 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay. 
As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array. 
Stout Clos’ter stood aghast in speechless 
20 trance: 

To arms! cried Moi timer, and couched his 
quivering lance. 


"One mom I missed him on the eustomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

"The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him 
borne;— 

Approach and read (foi thou can’st read) the 

lay, 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged 
thorn.” 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


i. 2 

2 5 On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe. 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
30 Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 

35 O’er thee, oh King! their hundred arms they 
wave, 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s 
4 ° lay. 

1. 3 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, “Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

Heaven did a recompence as largely send: That hushed the stormy main: 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 45 Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed; 

He gained from Heaven (twas all he Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
wished) a friend. Modred, whose magic song 


No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


' Gray based this ode on a tradition that Ed- 
ward I, after conquering Wales, ordered all bards 
to be killed. 

2 Wales. 
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Made huge Plinlimmon 5 how his cloud-topped 
head. ‘ 1 

On dreary Arvon’s shore thev lie, 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 

The famished eagle screams, and passes liv. 
Dear lost companions of mv tuneful art. 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes. 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm ray heart. 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries— 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a grislv hand, 

I see them sit, they linger vet. 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony thev join. 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of 
thy line. 

n. 1 

“Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to tiace. 

Nlaik the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with alfiight 
The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roof that 
ring, 

Shrieks of an agonizing King! 4 
Shc-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs,’ 1 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 
From thee be born, who o’er thy country 
hangs, 

The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round 
him wait! 


Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zcplnr 
blows. 

While proudly tiding o'er the a/uie realm 
5 In gallant trim the gilded \esscl goes, 
Youth on the piow, and Pleasure at the helm, 
Hegardless of the sweeping whiilwind's sway. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his eve¬ 
ning prey, 
o 

ii. 3 

“Fill high the sparkling howl, 

The rich icpast prepaie. 

Heft of a ciown, he yet may share the feast 
5 (Hose by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the dm of battle bray, 

I ,ance to lance, and horse to horse? 

20 Long years of havoc urge their destined 
course, 

And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their 
way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
2 5 With many a foul und midnight murder fed, 
Bevere his consort’s 7 faith, his father’s" fame, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head." 
Above, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread: 

3 ° The bristled hoar in infant gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed loom. 
Stamp wc our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
doom. 


Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 35 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude be¬ 


hind. 


“Edward, lo! to sudden fate 


ii. 2 

"Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable Warrior fled?" 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were 
bom? 


(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

4 ° (The web is wove. The work is done.)” 

“Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn: 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s 
height 

Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 


8 mountain In Wales. 4 Edward II. 

5 Isabella, wife of Edward II, an adulteress and 7 Margaret of Anjou, 

plotter. " Henry V. 

• the Black Prince. * Henry VI. 
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Ye unborn ages, crowd not on mv soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

All hail, yc genuine Kings, Britannia’s issue, 
hail. 

hi. 2 

“Girt with many a Baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine! 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face, 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonions tremble in the air. 
What strains of vocal transport round her play! 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, 1 " hear; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy elav. 

Bright Bapture calls, and soaring, as she sings. 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colored 
wings. 

hi. 3 

“The verse adorn again 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairv fiction drest." 

In buskined measures move 12 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice as of the cherub-choir, 13 
Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distant vvarblings lessen on my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious Man, think’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of 
day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for mo; with joy 1 see 
The different doom our fates assign. 

Be thine Despair, and sceptered Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine." 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless 
night. 


10 famous sixth-century bard. 

11 Spenser. 

18 Shakespeare. 

*' Milton. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 

Collins (1721-1759) continues to appear in 
collections of poetry partly because a faithful, 
5 though small, group of adherents keeps his 
name alive ; and partly because his small vol¬ 
ume of work is so typical of the best and worst 
of eighteenth-century neo-classicism that it of¬ 
fers excellent material for comparative reading 
io and discussion. Let tlw student compare an 
ode by Collins with one by Wordsworth or 
Keats, for example, to see how various authors 
treat a recognized form. We do not know much 
about this poet. He had a small output and a 
i 5 short life He did hack work. He was mad at 
one time. He knew respectable poverty. And 
yet somehow he managed to chisel out a classi¬ 
cal ode in professional manner, with knowl¬ 
edge, intelligence, and decorum. Now and 
-o then, without knowing it, he handled patriotic 
or supernatural themes with just a touch of the 
romanticism that lurked around the distant 
turn of the century. 

25 ODE TO EVENING 

If aught of oaten stop, 1 or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest 
ear, 

5° Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales; 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright¬ 
haired sun 

55 Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede 2 ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed; 

Now air is hushed, save xvhere the weak-eyed 
40 bat. 

With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

45 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some softened strain. 


1 anything played on a shepherd’s pipe. 

2 embroidery. 
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Whose numbers, stealing through thy darken¬ 
ing vale. 

May not unseemly with its stillness suit; 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and elves 
Who slept in flowers the day. 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows 
with sedge. 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier 
still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheetv 
lake 

Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed 
pile, 

Or upland fallows grev. 

Reflect its last cool gleam. 

But when chill blustering winds, or driving 
rain. 

Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hot. 

That from the mountain’s side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered 
spires, 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he 
wont, 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light. 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes. 

So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed. 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipped 
Health, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy favorite name! 


ODE 

WRITTEN IN THE HKCINNINC OK THE 

VEAIt 17-16 

5 How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 

Bv all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingeis cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 

She theic shall dress a sweeter sod 
10 Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairv hands their knell is rung; 

By fonns unseen their dirge is sung; 

Theie Honoi comes, a pilgrim gray, 
i 5 To bless the turf that vviaps their clay; 
And Freedom shall a while icpair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 

20 OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

Rosuill relates that Goldsmith (I72H-1774) 
tried too hard to "shim’," hut the epitaph on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey says that 
he touched nothing which he did not adorn. 
: 5 lie seems to have keen a bundle of opposing 
traits, he died before he could integrate them 
on a grand scale. Goldsmith's early life was 
marked Inj failure at college in his native Ire¬ 
land, vagabonding on the Continent (where, he 
fo presumably picked up a medical degree), starv¬ 
ing in London as a doctor, ruining himself at 
hack writing, and so on. Dr. Johnson be¬ 
friended Goldsmith, who was a charter mem¬ 
ber of "The Club." Ilis later successes included 
a novel. The Vicar of Wakefield, a play. She 
Stoops to Conquer, and many sketches, essays 
(see II, .5 2), and poems. “The Deserted Village" 
(see below) may not be the best piece Gold¬ 
smith ever wrote, but it is a minor classic in the 
4° century, along with Gray's "Elegy" and liurns's 
"Cotter." The curious student who likes to 
study variations on a theme might look up 
George Crahhc’s "The Village" for contrast. 

45 THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring 
swain, 

50 Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering blooms de¬ 
layed: 
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Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every spoil could 
please: 

How often have J loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each 
scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighboring l 
hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 
How often have 1 blest the coming day, 1 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading 
tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the gumnd. 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
round. 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other flown; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter tittered round the place; 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks re¬ 
prove. 

These were thy charms, sweet tillage! spoils 
like these, 


Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering 
5 wall; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s 
hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
o Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

5 When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
A time there was, ere England’s griefs be- 
gan. 

When every rood of ground maintained its 
man: 

o For him light labor spread her wholesome 
store, 

Just gave what life required, but gave no 
more: 

His best companions, innocence and health, 
5 And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets 
rose, 

D Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to opulence allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
5 Those healthful sports that graced the peace- 


With sweet succession taught even toil to fill scene, 

please; Lived in each look, and brightened all the 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influ- green; 

ence shed. These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

These were thy charms—but all these charms 40 And rural mirth and manners are no more, 
are fled. Sweet Aubuml parent of the blissful hour. 

Sweet smiling village, lmcliest ol the lawn, Thv glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms with- Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

drawn; Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 45 grounds, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

One only master grasps the whole domain, Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; grew, 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 50 Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, In all my wanderings round this world of 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; care, 
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In all my griefs—and God has given my 
share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down, 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned 
skill, 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw. 

And as a hare, whom hounds and hoi ns pur¬ 
sue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first she 
flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How happy he who eiowns. in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world whole strong temptations 
try, 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly' 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dnngoioux 
deep; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet Ins lattci end, 
Angels around befriending Viitue's liiend; 
Sinks to the grave with unpereeived decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way, 

And, all his prospects biiglitening to the last, 
Ilis Heaven commences ere the world be past. 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at evenings 
close 

Up yonder hill the village miirimu rose; 


And filled each pause the nightingale had 
made. 

But now the sounds of population lad. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

5 No busv steps the grass-grown footway tread. 
But all the bloomy flush of life is lied; 

\11 but von widowed solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plash) spi ing. 
She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for 
10 bread, 

To ship the brook with mantling cresses 
spread. 

To pick hci wintry faggot fiom the thorn. 

To seek hei nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
i? She only left of all the hauulcss (lain, 

The sad lustoiiau of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows 
10 wild, 

There, where a few tom shrubs the place dis¬ 
close, 

The village preachei’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the eountiy dear, 

2 5 And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change 
his place, 

Unpractised be to lawn, or seek foi power, 

30 By doetnnes fashioned to the varying hour; 
For otliei aims his heart had learned to pri/e, 
More skilled to raise the wietched than to 
rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

3 5 11c chid their wanderings, but relieved their 

pain; 

The long remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast; 


There, as I past with careless steps and slow, 40 The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
softened from be- Claimed kindred there, and had his claims al¬ 
lowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 

4; Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and shewed how fields 


The mingling notes came 
low; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their 


young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled oer the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school. 
The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whisper¬ 
ing wind, 


were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned 
to glow, 


And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 50 And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

m j n q. Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, His pity gave ere charily began. 
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Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for 
all: 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dis¬ 
mayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At bis control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise. 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
At church, with meek and unafleetcd grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest instic ran: 

E’en children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's 
smile. 

His ready smile a parent's waimth expiest. 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis¬ 
tress 

To them his heart, his love, his giiefs wen- 
given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lilts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way 

With blossomed furze, unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village master taught his little school: 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and even- truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 


Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

5 ’Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And even the story ran that he could gauge: 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 

10 For even though vanquished, he could argue 
still; 

While words of learned length and thundering 
sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

1 5 And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot, 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
20 Where once the sign-post caught the passing 
eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts 
inspired, 

Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil re- 
25 tired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks pro¬ 
found. 

And news much older than their ale went 
round. 

30 Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors of that festive place; 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the 
door: 

35 The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of 
goose; 

40 The hearth, except when winter chilled the 
day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel 
gay; 

While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
45 Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
Vain transitory splendors! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart; 
50 Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale. 
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more tne woodmans ballad .shall prevail; 
No more the smith Iris dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longci shall Ik? found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round. 
Nor the coy maul, half willing to be po st, 

Shall kiss the cup lo pass it to the u-st. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the loulv tram. 

To me more dear, congenial to mv heait, 

One native charm, than all the gloss ot art. 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its pla\, 
The soul adopts, and owns their fiist-bom 
sway; 

Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind. 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight musqueiudc. 
With all the freaks nl wanton wealth allayed. 
In these, eie trillers half then wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. 

And, even while fashion’s biightest aits decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be jov? 

Ye friends to truth, ve statesmen, who sui- 
vey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the pool’s decay, 
’Tis yours to judge how wide tin- limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted 
ore, 

And shouting Folly bails them from her shore. 
Hoards e'en beyond the misei’s wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around 
Yet count our gams. This wealth is hut a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds, 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring fields of halt their 
growth; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land, adorned for pleasure all. 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorned and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her 
reign, 

Slights every borrowed charm that dress sup¬ 
plies. 


Nor shares with art the tliumph of her eves, 

But when those charms are past, for charms 
are frail. 

When time advances, and when loveis tail, 

5 She then shines hath, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of diess: 

Thus fares the land, by luxuiy behaved. 

In natuie s simplest dial ms at fiist ni i.iyed: 

But veiging to decline, its splendois lisc, 

10 Its vistas stiike. its palaces snipriso. 

While, scourged hv famine, hum the smiling 
land. 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 
And while he sinks, without one aim to save, 
is The countiv blooms—a gaiden and a grave. 
Wheie then, ah! vvlieie shall poveitv inside, 
To ’scape the pressure ol contiguous pride? 

If lo some common’s fenceless limits shaved, 
He (hives his flock to pick tile scanty blade, 

20 Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth di- 
v ide. 

And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped—What waits him there? 
To see piofusion that he must not shale; 

2 5 To see ten thousand baneful aits combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind: 

To see those jovs the sons ol pleasme know, 
Fxtoitcd from his fcllovv-iroutines’ woe. 

Hi ■re, while the couitiej glitters in limeade, 

30 There the pale aitist plies the sickly trade. 
Here, while the proud theii long-drawn pomp 
display, 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way; 
The dome where I’leasure holds hoi midnight 
35 reign. 

Here, nchly decked, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing 
square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare, 
-)o Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts?—Ah, turn 
thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivciing female 
45 lies; 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has xvept at tales of innocence distrust; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
50 thorn; 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 
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is 


And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from 
the shower, 

With heavy heart, deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest 
train, 

Do thy fair tril>es participate her pain? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread! 

Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes be¬ 
tween, 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they 
g'>. 

Where wild Altama 1 murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed be¬ 
fore, 

The various terrors of that horrid shore; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, -° 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to 
sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 

Those poisonous fields 
crowned, 

Where the dark 
around: 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouching tigeis wait their hapless 
prey, 

And savage men more murderous still than 
they; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies 
Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassv vested green. 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thelts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that 
parting day. 

That called them from their native walks 
away; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked 
their last, , 

And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these bevond the western main; 


Keturned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go, 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others' 


scorpion gathers death At 


5 But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

10 And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her 
woes, 

And blest the cot where every pleasure rose; 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many 
a tear, 

And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly 
dear; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for 
thee! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 
with rank luxuriance 2 5 Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own: 

every draught more large and large they 
grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

3 ° d ill sapped their strength, and every part un¬ 
sound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin 
round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 

3 5 And half the business of destruction done; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I 
stand, 

I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the 
sail. 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

45 And kind connubial tenderness are there; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 

And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 5 ° Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

- To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 

1 river in Georgia. Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
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My shame in crowds, my solitary piide; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me 
so; 

Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee w ell, 

Farewell! and O! where'er thv voice be tried, 

On Torno’s cliffs, 2 or PainhamarcaV side. 

Whether where equinoctial ferv ors glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the ligors of the inclement clime. 

Aid slighted truth with thv persuasive stiain. 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gam. 

Teach him, that states of native stmigth 
possest, 

Though veiy poor, may still be very blest. 

That trade’s proud empiie hastes to swift de¬ 
cay, 

As ocean sweeps the labored mole avvav; 

While self-dependent power can time defv. 

As rocks resist the billows and the skv, 

WILLIAM BLAKK 

If Blake ( 1757 - 1827 ) had had larger circu¬ 
lation (Ini commercial processes instead of ran¬ 
dom handing-around of hand-made hooks), he 
might have been the first name in the Roman¬ 
tic Movement, for he. wrote “romantically fif¬ 
teen years before Wordsworth's pronounce¬ 
ments to the world. Blake. like Morris later, 
was a craftsman, a virtuoso—he wrote, illus¬ 
trated, engraved, colored A mystic whose 
longer pieces often defy explanation, at hast 3 5 
for most of us, Blake indicated his course 
when, at the age of four, he "saw Cod through 
a window." Nevertheless, in the shorter pieces, 
the poet is anything but obscure, musically, 
simply, but always with an other-worldly 40 
touch, he sings the songs of innocence and ex¬ 
perience, pitying poor chimney-sweepers, ex¬ 
tending a hand to the Negro, limning the 
beauties of external Nature, the creation of 
God. Thus was a new touch in eighteenth-< <‘n- 45 
turtj England—odes to evening or flat photo¬ 
graphs of country scenes were pale things be¬ 
side Blake’s color and imagery, the "spontane¬ 
ous overflow of powerful feeling began right 
here; the record, however, will say 1798 or 50 
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1802 , for convenience, because those dates up 
peared on well publicized volumes of the l.vi 
ieal Ballads. 

5 From Songs of Innocence 

INTRODUCTION 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

10 On a cloud 1 saw a child, 

And he laughing said to mo: 

"Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 

So 1 piped with meny elieer. 

1 5 “Pipei, pipe that song again," 

So 1 piped, he wept to hear. 

"Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing tliv songs of happy cheer!" 

20 So i sang the same again. 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

"Piper, sit thee down and write 
111 a hook, that all may lead.” 

2? So he vanished from my sight, 

And 1 plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 

And 1 stained the watei clear, 

■?o And i wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 

T 1 IE LAMB 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and hid thee feed, 

By the stream and o'er the mead; 

Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 

Gave thee such a tender voice, 

Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee. 

Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 

He is called by thy name. 

For He calls Himself a Larnb, 

He is meek, and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb. 


2 in Sweden. 


in Ecuador. 
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We are called by His name. THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE 

Little Lamb, God bless thee! 

Little Lamb, God bless thee! "Love seekcth not itself to please, 

Nor lor itself hath any care. 


HOLY THURSDAY 

'Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces 
clean, 

The children walking two and two, in red and 
blue and green. 

Grey-headed beadles walk’d before, with 
wands as white as snow, 

Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like 
Thames’ wuters How. 

O what a multitude they seem’d, these (lowers 
of London town! 

Seated in companies they sit with radiance all 
their own. 

The hum of multitudes was there, but multi¬ 
tudes of lambs. 

Thousands of little boys and girls raising their 
innocent hands. 

Now like a mighty wind they raise to Heaven 
the voice of song. 

Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of 
Heaven among. 

Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guaidians 
of the poor; 

Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from 
your door. 


; But for another gives its ease. 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair.” 

So sung a little Clod of Clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 
to But a Pebble of the brook 

Warbled out these metres meet; 

"Love seekcth only Self to please. 

To bind another to Its delight, 

1; Joys in another’s loss of ease, 

And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.” 

THE TIGER 

20 Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

25 In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

30 And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand and what dread feet? 


From Songs of Experience 
THE CHIMNEYSWEEPER 

A little black thing among the snow. 

Crying “weep! weep!’’ in notes of woe! 
"Where are thy father and mother? Say!”— 
“They are both gone up to church to pray. 

"Because I was happy upon the heath. 

And smiled among the winter’s snow. 

They clothed me in the clothes of death, 

And taught me to sing the notes of woe. 

“And because I am happy, and dance and sing, 
They think they have done me no injury, 
And are gone to praise God and His priest and 
king. 

Who make up a heaven of our misery.” 


35 What the hammer? what 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

40 When the stars threw down their spears. 
And watered heaven with their tears. 

Did He smile his work to see? 

Did He who made the Lamb make thee? 

45 Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

50 LONDON 

I wander through each chartered street, 

Near where the chartered Thames does flow. 
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And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, maiks of woe. 

In every cry of every man. 

In every infant’s crv of fear. 

In every voice, in e\erv ban. 

The mind-forged manacles 1 hear: 

How the chimney-sweepers crv 
Every blackening church appalls. 
And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 


A thought ungentle e.inn.i be 
The thought o’ Maty Moiison. 

THE COTTER S SAT l RI)A) 
NICIIT 

insi iunn> to a aiki\. iso 

I,cl not Ambition moik thru ostial toil, 
Their lioincb joss, and ilrstim oltst nit , 
Nor (a.nitlcur hear, with a tlistl.unlul wmlr 
'I'he si it >i t and simple annals of the pttor 

(hiss 


Rut most, through midnight sheets I he.ti 
How the youthful ballot's curse 
Blasts the new-born inlands teal. 

And blights with plagues the maiiiage lieaise 

ROBERT BURNS" 

MARY MORISOX 
1 

O Mary, at thv window be! 

It is the wished, the tivsted bom. 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the misei’s treasiue pom. 
How blytlielv wad 1 bide the Moure. 1 
A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could 1 the rich rewind sccuri— 

The lovely Mary Moiison! 

2 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gat'd thin’ the lighted ha’. 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heuid or saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw. 
And yon the toast of a’ the town. 

I sighed and said aiming them a’:— 

‘‘Ye are na Mary Morison!” 

3 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown: 

“For introductory sketch see I, 105 . 

1 endure the struggle. 


Mv loved. m\ honoied. mmli inspected blend! 
is No mciccn.uv bald bis homage pass, 

With honest pi ale. I scorn eaili scllish end, 

Mv dealest meed, a Inend's esteem and 
pi .use. 

To von 1 sing, in simple Scottish lavs. 

20 The lowb tinin in lile’s seipiesten d scene. 

The native feelings stinng, the guileless 
ways; 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been, 
All! tho' his wmth unknown, fat happici them 
2 5 I ween! 

Nos ember chill blasvs loud svi’ angiy sugh; 

The short'ning winter-duv is near a close; 
The nutv beasts ictreatmg fine the plough, 

50 The black ning trains o’ eiaws to their re¬ 
pose 

Ihe toil-worn Cottci true his laboi goes— 
This night Ins weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his 
hoes. 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
homeward bend. 

.40 At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tiee, 

Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher 1 
through 

To meet their dad, wi’ llichterin’ 2 noise and 
glee. 

His wee bit ingle, 3 blinkin bonilie. 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wific’s smile. 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh 4 and care beguile, 


1 stagger. 2 fluttering. 

3 fire. 4 anxiety. 
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And makes him quite forget his lalror and his Weel-pleased the mothelr hears, its nae wild, 
toil. worthless rake. 


Belyve, 8 the elder bairns come drapping in, 

At service out, arming the farmers roun'; 5 
Some ea’ the plough, some herd, some tentie* 
rin 

A cannie errand to a neelror town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman 
grown, 10 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e. 
Comes harne: perhaps, to shew a braw new 
gown, 

Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship l 5 
be. 


With kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben;" 

A strappin’ youth, he takes the mother’s eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill taen; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and 

kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ 
joy, 

But blate and laithfu’, 12 scarce can weel be¬ 
have; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ and sae 
grave; 

Weel-pleased to think her bairn’s respected 
like the lave. 18 


With joy unfeigned, brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 1 
Tho social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed -O 
fleet; 

Each tells the uncos'* that he sees or hears. 

The parents partial eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view; 

The mother, wi’ her needle and her sheers, -5 
Gars” auld elites look arnaist as wcel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

Their master’s and their mistress’s command 
The yormkers a’ are warned to obey; *50 

And mind their labors wi’ an evdent"' hand, 

And ne'er, tho' out o’ sight, to jauk or plav: 
“And 0 ! be sure to fear the Lord alway. 

And mind your duty, duly, morn and night; 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 3 5 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 

They never sought in vain that sought the 
Lord aright.” 

But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 40 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 45 
With heart-struck anxious care, enquires his 
name. 

While Jenny hnfflins is afraid to speak; 


O happy love! where love like this is found; 

O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com¬ 
pare! 

I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare:— 
"If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In other’s arms, breathe out the tender tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
cv’ning gale." 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling, 
smooth! 

Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth. 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 

Then paints the ruined maid, and their distrac¬ 
tion wild? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The healsome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s 
food; 

The soupe their only hawkie" does afford, 

That ’yont the hallan 15 snugly chows her 
cood; 


8 soon. 

T asks. 

8 makes. 


* watchful. 

9 unusual news. 

10 diligent. 


11 inside. 

13 the rest. 
15 partition. 
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The dame brings forth, in compliment.il 
mood, 

To grace the lad, her wecl-hained kebbuck, 1 * 
fell; 17 

And aft he’s prest, and aft lie cu's it gold. 
The frugal \vifie, garnilous, will tell. 

How ’twas a towmond 1 " .mid, mu’ lint was i 
the bell. 10 


Had not on earth whereon to lav lbs head, 
flow His fiist followeis and scivunts sped 
The precepts sage they wTote to manv a land. 
How be, who lone ill Patinos banished,'' 

5 Saw in the son a mighty angel stand. 

And beau! great Bab’lon’s doom piononneed 
bv Heaven’s command. 


The chearfu’ supper done, wi’ sei ions lace, 1 
They, round the ingle, form a cucle wide. 

The sire turns o’er, wf patiiareli.il grace. 

The big ha’-Bihle, anee his lathei’s pnde 
His bonnet rev’ientk is laid aside. 

His lyart buffets'" wealing thin and hare, 1 

Those strains that once did sweet m Zion 
glide. 

He wales 21 a portion with judicious e.ue. 

And “Let us worship Cod!" he suss, with sol¬ 
emn air, : 

Thev chant their artless notes m simple guise. 
They tune their hearts, !w far the noblest 
aim; 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures use, : 
Or plaintive Mttrtips, wortliv of the name. 

Or noble E/gin beets the heaven-w.ud 
flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compared with these. Italian trills are tame, 4 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise, 

Nae unison hae thev, with our Creator’s praise 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 

How Abram was the friend of Cod on high, ■? 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or, how the royal Bard 22 did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of fleasen’s avenging ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 4 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic Hie, 

Or other holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was 4 
shed; 

How He, who bore in Heaven the second 
name, 

19 well-saved cheese, 17 strong. 

18 twelve-month. 10 flax was in blossom. 

- ,<l gray temples. 21 chooses. 

-- David. 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
o The saint, the father, and the husband 
pi.ivs: 

Hope "spnngs exulting on tiiuniphant wing."' 1 
That thus thev all shall meet in futuic days. 
There, ever bask in uncreated lays, 

$ No more to sigh m shed the bittei tear, 

Together hymning tlicii Cioutm’s praise, 

In such soeietv, vet still mole dear. 

While circling Time moves louud in an eternal 
sphere. 

:o 

Compared with this, how pom Beligion's 
pride. 

In all the pomp of method, and of art; 

When men chspluv to congtegatioiis wide 
s Devotions ev’iv grace, except the lie.ut. 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will de¬ 
sert. 

The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haplv, in some cottage far apait, 
n May hear, well-pleased, the language of the 
soul. 

And in His Book of Life the inmates poor 
enroll. 

S Then homeward all take olf their sev’ral way; 
The youngling eottageis retne to rest: 

The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the wann request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous 
o nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the 
best, 

For them and for their little ones provide; 

5 But, chiefly, in their hearts with Crace Divine 
preside. 

From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 

23 St. John. 

Pope’s “Windsor Forest.” 
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That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad: 

Princes and lords are hut the breath of kings, 

“An honest man's the noblest work of 
God ''; 25 5 

And ocrtes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refined! 10 

O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 

lamg may thy hardy sons of rustic toil > 5 

lie blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content! 

And ()! may Heaven their simple lives pre¬ 
vent 

From Family's contagion, weak and vile! 2 ° 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets he rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 

And stand a wall of fire mound their much- 
loved Isle. 

25 

O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide. 

That streamed thro' Wallace's undaunted 
heart, 

Who dared to, nobly, stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die. the second glorious part: 30 

(The patriot's God, peculiarly Thou ait. 

His friend, inspircr, guardian, and rewaid!) 

O never, never Scotia's lealm desert; 

But still the patriot, and the patiiot-hard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and 35 
guard! 

TO A MOUSE 

ON TWINING 111.11 UI' IN lllli NKST WITH THE 40 

rumen, NOvnxiiu.il, 1785 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An' justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion 
An’ fellow mortal! 

I doubt na, whvlcs, hut thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a throve 4 

'S a sma’ request; 

I’ll get a blessin wi’ the lave, 

An’ never miss't! 

Thy wee-hit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly was the win’s are strewin! 

An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O’ foggage green! 

An’ bleak December’s win’s ensuin, 

Baith snell 1 an’ keen! 

Thou saw the fields laid hare an’ waste. 
An’ weary winter comin fast. 

An’ cozic here, beneath the blast. 

Thou thought to dwell. 

Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 

That wee hit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble. 
Hast cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Now tliou’s turned out, lor a’ thy trouble 
But house or bald , 11 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 

An’ cranreuch 7 eauld! 

But Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley ,’ 1 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an' pain. 

For promised joy! 


Wee, sleekit , 1 cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastic! 
Thou need 11a start awa sac hasty 
Wi’ bickering brattle ! 2 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murdering pattle ! 3 

25 Pope’s Essay mi Man. 

1 sleek. 

2 sudden scamper. 

3 stick. 


Still thou art blest, compaicd wi’ me! 
The present only touclieth thee: 

45 But oeh! I backward cast my e'e, 

O11 prospects drear! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear! 

4 occasional ear in twenty-four sheaves. 

5 sharp. 

" Without house or abode. 

1 hoar-frost. 8 astray. 
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AULD LANG SYNE 


Your locks are like the snaw. 

CHORUS 


But blessings on your hosts pow,* 

John Anderson my jol 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 


For auld lang sync. 

5 

John Anderson mv jo, |olm. 

We’ll tak a cup o' kindness vet 


We clamb the bill thegithei. 

For auld lang sync!' 


And monie a eantic* day, John, 



We’ve had svi’ ane anilhet, 

Should auld acquaintance he foigot. 


Now wo maun tottei down. |olm. 

And never brought to mind.-’ 

10 

And hand in hand we ll go. 

Should auld acquaintance be loignt. 


And sleep thegithei at the loot. 

And auld lang s\ne! 


John Amici son my jo! 

And surely ye’ll be yoni pint-slow]),-' 


A RED , RED ROSE. 

And surely I'll be mine. 

1 5 

And we’ll tak a cup o' kindness yet 


O, mv love is like a icd, red mse. 

For auld lang svne! 


That’s newly sprung in |une. 

(), mv hive is like the melodic. 

We two hae run about the braes,'' 


That's sweetly played in tune. 

And poll'd the gowans 4 fine. 

But we’ve wandered moiiie a weary fit - ' 

20 

As fair ai t thou, mv home lass. 

Sin’ auld lang s\ ne. 


So deep in luvo am I, 

And 1 will love thee still, my dear, 

We twa hae paidlcd in the bum" 


Till a’ the seas gang diy. 

Frae morning sun till dine. 

But seas between 11s braid hae maied 

25 

Till a’ the seas gang di v, my dear. 

Sin’ auld lang sync. 


And the rocks melt wi’ the sun! 

And 1 will lnve thee still, mv dear. 

And there’s a hand, my tinsly lieic. 


While the sands 0 ’ hie shall mil. 

And gie’s a hand o' thine. 

And we’ll tak a light gmd-willie wauglit" 

to 

And fare thee week mv only hive. 

For auld lang sync! 


And fare thee wee! a while! 

And 1 will come again, mv lose, 

CHORUS 


Tho’ it weie ten thousand mile! 

For auld lang syne, mv dear, 

For auld lang syne. 

We’ll tak a cup 0’ kindness yet 

35 

A MAN’S A MAN EOR A' THAT 

For auld lang syne! 


Is theic, for honest poverty. 


That hings his head, an’ a' that? 

JOHN ANDERSON MY JO 

4 IJ 

The coward slave, we pass Inm by. 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 

John Anderson my jo, 1 John, 


For a’ that, an’ a' th.it, 

When we were first aequent. 


Our toils obscure, an’ a' that; 

Your locks were like the raven, 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 

Your bonie brow was brent,- 
But now your brow is bold, John, 

45 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 

1 good old days. 

-' you’ll pay for your pint. 


Wear hodden-gray, an’ a’ that; 

Cie fools their silks, and knaves their wine. 

■’ hillsides. 4 daisies. 

50 

A man’s a rnan for a’ that. 

"foot. 6 brook. 

7 friend. "swig 

’sweetheart. 2 smooth. 


3 head. 4 happy. 
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For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

Their tinsel show, an' a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor. 
Is king o' men for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that; 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He’s hut a coof 1 for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

His riband, star, an’ a' that. 

The man o’ independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon' his might, 

Guid faith he manna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, an' a’ that. 

Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth, 

Are higher rank than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As eotne it will for a' that. 

That sense and wmth, o’er a’ the eaith, 

May bear the gree, an’ a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er. 

Shall brothers lie for a’ that. 

ADDRESS TO THE UNCO GUID; 
OR , THE RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS 

My Son, these maxims make a i ule, 

An’ lump them ay thegither: 

The Rigid Righteous is a fool, 

The Rigid Wise anither; 

The cleanest com that e’er was dight 
May hae some pyles o’ caff in; 

So ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o’ daffin. 

Solomon.— Eccles., 7 : 18 . 

O ye who are sae guid yoursel, 

Sae pious and sae holy. 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebors’ fauts and folly; 

Whase life is like a weel-gatm mill, 


Supplied wi’ store o’ water; 

The heapet flappers 1 ebbing still, 

An’ still the clap plays clatter! 

5 Hear me, ye venerable core, 2 
As counsel for poor mortals 

That frequent pass douce' 1 Wisdom’s door 
For glaikit* Folly's portals; 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 

10 Would here propone defences— 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 

Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 

1 5 And shudder at the niffer; 5 

Rut cast a moment’s fair regard. 

What makes the mighty differ? 

Discount what scant occasion gave. 

That purity ye pride in, 

20 And (what’s aft mair than a’ the lave) 
Your better art o’ hidin. 

Think, when your castigated pulse 
Cies now and then a wallop, 

25 What ragings must his veins convulse, 
That still eternal gallop! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 

Right on ye scud your sea-way; 

But in the teeth o' baith to sail, 

?o It makes an unco lec-way. 

See Social-life and Glee sit down, 

All joyous and unthinking. 

Till, quite transmogrify’d, they’re grown 
35 Debauchery and Drinking: 

O, would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences, 

Or—your more dreadful hell to state— 
Damnation of expenses! 

4 ° 

Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 

Tied up in godly laces. 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names, 

Suppose a change o’ cases; 

45 A dcar-lov’d lad, convenience snug, 

A treaeh’rous inclination— 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 6 
Ye’re aiblins 7 nae temptation. 

1 henped-up hopper. -’ crew. 

5 ° s grave. * giddy. 

5 exchange. 6 ear. 

7 perhaps. 


1 fool. 


2 above. 
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Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a keniu'n* wrang. 

To step aside is human: 

One point must still he greatly dark. 
The moving Why they tin it; 

And just as lamely can vc mark. 

How /ar perhaps they rue it. 

* a little bit. 


Who mailc the heart, 't is lie alone 
Decidedly can try us. 

He knows each chord, its various tone. 
Each spring, its various bias. 

$ Then at the balance, let's he mute, 

We never can adjust it. 

What’s ilorur we partly can compute, 
But know not what’s i costed 
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LINES WRIT TEN / .V h'. AH1. V If (his belief from heaven lie sent, 

STRING If snel) lie No lure’s holy plan. 

Muse I nut reason to lunieiil 

I heard a thousand blended notes What Man has made of Muni 1 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 5 

In that sweet mom! when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. LINES 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 

And much it grieved my heuit to think 
What Man has made of Man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And 'tis my faith that every llower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped anti played. 
Their thoughts 1 cannot measure,— 

But the least motion which they made. 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread nut their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


c 
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Live years have past; five suinrnois, with the 
length 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain- 
.springs 

With a soft inland murmur.—Once again 
Do 1 behold these steep and lofty elifls, 

That on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The tlay is crime when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottagc-ground, these urchard- 
2 ^ tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose them¬ 
selves 

'Mid groves and copses. Once again 1 see 

!69J 


For introductory sketch sec I, 108. 
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These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little 
lines 

Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral 
farms, 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration:—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 

To them I may have owed another gilt. 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood 
In which the Inn den of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of jov. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought. 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again: 


While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 
5 For future years. And so I dare to hope. 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 
when first 

I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
10 Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherevei nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than 
one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature 
15 then 

(The coaiscr pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then 1 was. The sounding cataract 
:o Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood. 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

2 5 That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past. 
And all its aching joys arc now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

30 Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For f have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

3 5 The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

40 Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
45 All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
;o From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create. 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
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In nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, > 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay; 

For thou art with me here upon the hanks 
Of this fair rivet; thou my dealest Friend, 

My dear, dear Friend,' and in thv voice i 10 
catch 

The language of mv tormei heait, and read 

My former pleasures m the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 

May I behold in thee what 1 was once, i 5 

My dear, dear Sister! and this pravci 1 make. 

Knowing that Nature never dal betrav 

The heart that loved her, 'tis her pin ilcge. 

Through all the ye.us ol this 0111 hie, to lead 

From joy to joy: foi she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impiess 

With quietness and beauty, ami so food 

With lofty thoughts, that neithei evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the snocis of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all -5 
The dreary intercourse of daily hie, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; W 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 35 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 4 ° 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance— 

If I should be where I no moie can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 45 

Of past existence—wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that 1 , so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 50 
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With warmer love—oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then foiget. 

That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lolty dills. 
And this green pastoial landscape, weie to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy 
sake! 

SIZE DWELT A,MONO THE 
V XT HO DDES WAYS 

She dwelt among the untiodden wavs 
Reside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there weie none to praise 
And veiy few to love; 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden I10111 the eye! 

Fair as a stai, when only one 
Is shilling in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and lew could know 
When Lucy ceased to be, 
lint she is in her grave, and, oh! 

The difference to me! 


A SLVMRER DID MY SPIRIT 
SEAL 

A slumber did my spirit seal, 

I had no human fears— 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth's diurnal course. 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


MY HEART LEAPS VP 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


1 his sister, Dorothy. 
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COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 3 , 1802 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he bo of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the skv,— 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deepl 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear Cod! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

LONDON, 1802 

Milton! thou shouldst bo living at this hour: 
England huth need of thee; she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bowci. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 

Ohl raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
sea. 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

1 WANDERED LONELY 
AS A CLOUD 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er sales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee— 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

5 I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
io They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

15 ODE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMOR¬ 
TALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
20 stream, 

The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

2 5 It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see 
no more. 

30 The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose; 

The Muon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are 
bare; 

3 5 Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the 
40 earth. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

45 To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steep;— 

50 No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 
I hear the echoes through the mountains 
throng. 
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The winds come to me from the fields ol sleep. 
And all the earth is guv, 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of Mav 
Doth every beast keep holiday — 

Thou child of jo\'. 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou 
happy 

Shepherdbm! 

Ye blessed Creatures, 1 have heard the call 
Ye to each othei make, I see 
The heavens laugh with \ou m vour jubilee; 
My heart is at vour festival. 

My head hath its <oiou.il. 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I teel it all. 
Oh evil day! il I weie sullen 
While Faith heisell is adorning 
This sweet Mnv-moinmg. 

And the childicn aie culling 
On every side 

In a thousand \ allow lai and wide. 
Fresh flowers; while the sun slimes 
warm. 

And the babe le.ijis up on his mothri's aim.— 
I hear, 1 hear, with joy I he.u! 

—But thole’s a tree, ol many, one. 

A single field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them speak ol something that is gone: 
The pansy at my leet 
Doth the same tale rejieat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a loi getting. 

The Soul that rises with us, our life s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from alar; 

Not iri entire foigctlnlncss. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s pnest. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 


At length the Man peieoivcs it die uw.iv. 

And fade into the light ol common das. 

Kartli fills her lap with pleasiues ol her own; 
5 Yearnings she hath in her own natui.d kind. 
And, even with something ol a inothei's mind 
And no unwmtliv aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, het inmate. Man, 
lo Forget the glories he hath 

known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

Behold the Child among his new-boni blisses, 
i s A six seals' darling of a pigmy si/of 

See, where 'mid svork ol his own hand he lies, 
Fietted bv sallies of his inothei's kisses. 

With light upon him from his lalhei s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or cli.ut, 

:o Some fragment Irom Ills dieam ol human life, 
Shaped In Imiisell svilli ncsvly-lcaincd art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral. 

And this hath liosv his hcait, 

IS And unto this he frames his song; 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues ol business, love, oi strife; 

But it will not be long 
Fie this be thiown aside, 
to And with new joy and pudo 

The little actor eons another pail; 
lulling fiom time to time his "humorous 
stage” 

With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
tS That life brings with her in her eijuijrage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
40 Thy soul’s immensity. 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’s! the eternal deej). 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind,— 

45 Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
50 Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A Presence which is not to lie put by; 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
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Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being’s 
height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou pro¬ 
voke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 5 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! to 

O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 1 5 

The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 

Perpetual benediction: not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest, 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 20 

Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast:— 

—Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 2 5 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in woilds not realized, 5 ° 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 3 5 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 

Our noisy ycais seem moments in the being 40 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake. 

To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 

Nor man nor bov. 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 45 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither; 50 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
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And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever¬ 
more. 

Then, sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 

We, in thought, will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 

What though the radiance which was once 
so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the 
hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what leinains be¬ 
hind; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever 
be; 

In the soothing thoughts that 
spring 

Out of human suffering; 

I11 the faith that looks through 
death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 
Groves, 

Forbode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in mv heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway: 

I love the brooks which down their channels 
fret 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as 
they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er mail’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

n 
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THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WHEN WE TWO PARTED 

WITH US 


The world is too much with us, late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 5 
powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts awav, a sordid 
boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; to 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 

And are tip-gathered now like sleeping flow¬ 
ers; 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rathci he > 5 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less for¬ 
lorn; 

Have sight of Pioteus' rising from the sea, 20 

Or hear old Triton blow Ins wreathed horn. 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 

She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless dimes and stariy skies; 30 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in hei aspect and hei eves. 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

35 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face, 

Where thoughts .serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 43 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 


When we two p.uted 
In silence and teais, 

Half broken-hearted 
To sever lor years, 

Pale grew thv check and cold, 

Golder thy kiss. 

Tmlv that hour loietold 
Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow— 

It felt like the warning 
()! what I feel now. 

Thv vows are all hinkcn. 

And light is thy fame; 

I heal thv name spoken. 

And sh.ue 1:1 its shame. 

Tliev name thee betoie me, 

A knell to mine eai, 

A shuddei comes o’ci me— 

Whv vvert thou so deal? 

They know not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well.— 

Long, long shall I me thee. 

Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met— 

In silence I grieve 
That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years. 

How should I gieet thee?— 

With silence and teais. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENNACHERIB' 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars 
on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 
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1 Proteus and Triton, sea gods. 

° For introductory sketch sec I, 123 . 


1 See II Kings 19. 
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Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn 
hath blown. 

That host on the morrow lay withered and 
strown. 


Then the few whose spirits float above the 
wreck of happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of 
excess: 

5 The magnet of their course is gone, or only 
points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail shall 
never stretch again. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he 
passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly 
and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever 
grew still! 


10 Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death 
itself comes down; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not 
dream its own; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain 
1 5 of our tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’tis 
where the ice appears. 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide. 

But through it there rolled not the breath of 
his pride; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the 
turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-heating surf. 

And there lay the rider distoi ted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 
mail: 

And the tents were all silent—the banners 
alone— 

The lances unlifted—the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their 
wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and 
-o mirth distract the breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no more 
their former hope of rest; 

'Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruined turret 
wreath, 

-5 All green and wildly fresh without, but worn 
and grey beneath. 

Oh, could I feel as I have felt,—or be what I 
have been, 

30 Or weep as f could once have wept, o’er many 
a vanished scene; 

As springs, in deserts found, seem sweet, all 
brackish though they be. 

So, midst the withered waste of life, those 
3 3 tears would flow to me. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Lord! 40 Shelley ( 1792 -IS 22 ) early acquired the nick¬ 

name "Mad" when he distinguished himself at 
school hy blowing up trees , wearing strange 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC costumes, concocting chemical /news, and so 

on. He was expelled from Oxford for writing 
There’s not a joy the world can give like that 45 “The Necessity of Atheism,” a treatise which 
it takes away, teas less wicked than its title. After an elope- 

When the glow of early thought declines in ment with Harriet Westbrook, Shelley, full of 
feeling’s dull decay; Godwin and French materialism, conceived 

Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush the idea of saving the Irish from the English 

50 by writing and lecturing on political reform 
(years later he was to try a reform program on 
the English themselves); as a reformer Shelley 


alone, which fades so fast. 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 
youth itself be past. 
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was socialistic in principle but conservative in 
method—he hated prelates, lawyers, tyrants, 
and in both poetry and prose attacked them 
On returning to England Shelley had financial 
trouble, family trouble, wife trouble—Harriet 
eventually drowned herself after the poet had 
run off with Mary Godwin, who later became 
his second wife. Lawsuits, social ostracism, 
legal separation from his children sent Shelley 
into exile for the rest of his life. There acre l 
other episodes with women, strange experi¬ 
ences with imaginary assailants, repeated do¬ 
mestic illnesses and deaths—and yet the 
poetry, which had realized itself early in 
Queen Mali, had gone on and on. Some of it is 1 
political. Some of it is obscure or dull, e.spe 
dally parts of Rosalind and Helen or Revolt ol 
Islam. Hut when Shelley wrote in his most per¬ 
sonal vein—as a lyricist singing uith a burst¬ 
ing throat—he ret call'd a netc loiee, an 
incomparable soaring potter. Apart from his 
sex life Shelley, like many other artists, leil a 
life of kindness to friends. hard work, interest 
in the common man. and, in general, ironic as 
it may sound, of functional Christianity An 
untimely sailing accident ended abruptly a 
poetic career still in the developing stage. 

HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY 

1 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us, visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from Hower to 
flower; 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny 
mountain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hoes and harmonies of evening. 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 

Like memory of music lied, 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

2 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine 
upon 
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Of human thought or hum, where ait thou 
gone? 

Whv dost thou pass awav, and leas e mu state. 
This dim vast vale ol teats, vacant and dcso- 
5 late? 

Ask whv the sunlight not toievei 
W caves rainbows o'er yon mountain 
river; 

Whv aught should fail and fade that once is 
0 shown; 

Whv tear and dieam and death ami hilth 
Cast on the daylight ol this eaitli 
Such gloom, whv man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope. 

5 

3 

No voice from some suhlimcr vvoild hath ever 
To sage or poet these lesponses given; 
Thoreloie the names ol Demon, Cliost and 
-C Heaven. 

Remain the leeoids ol their vain endeavor, 
Frail spoils, whose utteied chill in might not 
av ail to sev er. 

From all we hoar and all we see, 

- 5 Doubt, chance, and mutability. 

Thv light alone, like mist o’ci mountains 
driven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument, 
yo Or moonlight on a midnight stieam. 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 

4 

Love, Hope, and Sell-esteem, like clouds, de- 

3 5 part 

And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 
Man were immortal and omnipotent. 

Didst thou, unknown and awlnl as thou art. 
Keep with thy glorious train film state within 
40 his heart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies 
That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes! 

Thou, that to human thought art nourishment, 
Like darkness to a dying flame, 

4 $ Depart not as thy shadow came, 

Depart not, lest the grave should he, 

Like life and fear, a dark reality! 

5 

50 While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave 
and ruin. 
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And starlight wood, with fearful steps pur¬ 
suing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead; 

I called on poisonous names with which our 

youth is fed. 5 

I was not heard—I saw them not— 

When, musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are 
wooing 

All vital tilings that wake to bring 10 

News of birds and blossoming,— 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 
f shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 

6 i? 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have 1 not kept the 
vow? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, 
even now no 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave; they have in 
visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night— ns 
They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst 
free 

This world from its dark slavery. 

That thou, O awful Lovkunkss, ?o 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot 
express. 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 3 5 

When noon is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a luster in its sky. 

Which through the summer is not heard or 
seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 40 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm,—to one who worships thee. 

And every form containing thee, 4 5 

Whom, Spout fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all humankind. 

07 .YMANDIAS 

I met a traveler from an antique land 50 

Who said: "Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 
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Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand. 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown. 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com¬ 
mand, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 

The hand that mocked them, and the heart 
that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear; 

‘My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains, llound the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

SONG TO THE MEN OF 
ENGLAND 

Men of England, wherefore plow 
Eor the lords who lay ye low? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 

Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save, 

From the cradle to the grave. 

Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat—nay, drink your blood? 

Wherefore, bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge. 

That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil? 

Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, 

Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm? 

Or what is it ye buy so dear 
With your pain and with your fear? 

The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 

The robes ye weave, another wears; 

The arms ye forge, another bears. 

Sow seed—but let no tyrant reap; 

Find wealth—let no impostor heap; 

Weave robes—let not the idle wear; 

Forge arms—in your defense to bear. 

Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells; 

In halls ye deck another dwells. 

3 
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Why shake the chains ye wrought? Ye see 
The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 

With plow and spade, and lux- and loom. 
Trace your grave, and lmild your tomb. 
And weave vour winding-sheet, till fail 
England be your sepulcher. 

ODE TO THE WEST W1XD 
1 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 
being. 

Thou, from whose unseen piesence the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic icd. 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! () thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and 
low. 

Each like a corpse within its giave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spiing shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to Iced in an) 
With living hues and odors plain and lull. 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserve!, hear, oh hoar! 

2 

Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky s 
commotion. 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are 
shed. 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and 
ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad,' even from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 


The locks of the approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
s Will be the dome of a vast scpulchic. 

Vaulted with all thy congicgated might 

Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and bail, will blast; Oh 
i o hear! 

A 

Thou who didst waken fiom his summer- 
dreams 

IS The blue Mcditciiancun, whole he lay, 

ladled by the coil of his civstnllmc streams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Bailie's" bay. 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towcis 
2t j (Quivering within the wave's intenser day. 

All ineigrown with azure moss, and lloweis 
So sweet, the sense faints pit lining them! 
Thou 

:s for whose path the Atlantic's level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far be¬ 
low 

The sea-blooms and the oo/y woods which 
to wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow giay with fear 
Ami ticmble and despoil themselves; Oh hear! 

” 4 

If 1 were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If 1 were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

40 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

45 The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 

50 As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
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Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 5 

One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and 
proud. 

5 

Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: 10 

What if my leaves are falling like its own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 1 5 
My spirit! ho thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 

Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 20 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished health 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

2S 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring bo far behind? 

THE CLOUD 

30 

I bring fresh showers for the this sting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for (lie leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 35 
waken 

The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 40 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 45 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits; 50 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits; 


Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains. 

Wherever ho dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And 1 all the while bask in Heaven’s blue 
smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eves, 
And his burning plumes outspread. 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardors of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin 
roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them uhiil and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on 

high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
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Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 

The mountains its columns bo. 
rile triumphal arch, through which I march. 

With hurricane, fire, anil snow. 

When the Powers ol the an are chameii to my 
chair. 

Is the million-colored how, 

1 he sphere-file abuse its suit colors wore. 

While the moist Earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter ot Eaith anil Water. 

And the nursling ot the Shv, 

I pass through the pores oi the ocean and 
shines, 

1 change, hut I cannot die. 1 s 

For after the rain when with novel a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is hare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with theii con¬ 
vex gleams 

Build up the blue dome of an, 20 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns oi ram. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost Imm 
the tomb. 

I arise and unbuild it again. 25 

TO A SKYLARK 


Thou art unseen—hut yet I hear thy shrill 
delight, 

Keen as are the ariows 
5 Of that silvei splieie. 

Whose intense lamp naiiows 
In the white dawn clo.11 
l 11I1I we baldly sei—we ieel that it is there, 

o All the eaith and air 

With thv voice is loud. 

As, vv hen night is hare, 
l'nim one lonely cloud 
The moon 1 ami out her beams, and Heaven is 
overflowed. 

What thou ait we know not; 

What is most like thee? 

Emm lainbow clouds tlioio flow not 
Diops so blight to see 
As lioni thy piosonco showers a lain ol melodv 

lake a Poet hidden 

In the light ol thought, 

Singing hymns unhidden. 

Till the vvoild is wiouglit 
To sympathy with hopes and feais it heeded 
not; 


Hail to tlice, blithe Spirit! 

Biid thou novel vveit, 

That from Heaven, or neai it, 

Pourest thv full henit 
In profuse strains of unpicincditated ait. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springes! 

Like a cloud ol fire, 

The blue dee]) thou wingcst, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are briglit'nmg, 

Thou dost float and run; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of Heaven, 

In the broad daylight 


3 ° Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-towel. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love,—which overflows 
3 5 her bower: 

Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering nnboholden 
40 Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it 
from the view: 

Like a rose embowered 
45 In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy 
winged thieves. 

50 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 
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Rain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth 
surpass. 

Teach us, Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so di¬ 
vine. 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant. 

Matched with thine, would he all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields or waves or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of pain? 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound. 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

5 Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
to Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then—as I am listen¬ 
ing now. 


Music, when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory—- 
Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

20 Live within the sense they quicken, 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped lor the beloved's bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone 
2? Love itself shall slumber on. 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be; 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 

Thou Invest—but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we moit.ds die.un— 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincercst laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad¬ 
dest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 


JOHN KEATS* 

,0 SONNET 

on kihst looking into < iiapman’s iiomeu 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
T 5 Hound many western islands have 1 been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his de¬ 
mesne; 

40 Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman 1 speak out loud and 
bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

45 Or like stout Cortez 2 when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all bis men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 3 

0 For introductory sketch see I, 138. 

’ 1 Elizabethan dramatist and translator, George 

Chapman, "Englished” Homer. 

'• error for Balboa. 3 on Isthmus of Panama. 
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WHEN I HAVE FEARS THAT 
I MAY CEASE TO BE 

When I have fears that I may cease to he 
Before my pen has gleaned my terming 
brain, 

Before high-piled hooks, in chuructery. 

Hold like rich gaincis the Inll-ripened grain. 
When I behold, upon the night's starred face. 

Huge cloudy symbols ol a high romance. 
And think that I may nc\er live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand ol 
chance; 

And when 1 feel, fair ciealure of an hour. 

That I shall never look upon thee more. 
Never have relish in the laeiv povvci 

Of unreflecting love:—then on the slime 
Of the wide world 1 stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

ODE ON MELANCHOLY 

No, no, go not to Lethe. 1 neither twist 

Wolf's-hane," tight-rooted, for its poisonous 
wine; 

Nor suffer thv pale forehead to he kissed 

By nightshade, ruhv grape of Pmspeipme,'' 
Make not vour iusury ol yew-hemes.* 

Nor let the beetle, 5 not the death-ninth'' he 
Your mournful Psyche,' nor the downy 
owl 

A partner in your sorrow's mysteries, 

For shade to shade will come loo drowsily. 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the 
soul. 

But when the melancholy fit shall fall 

Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud. 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all. 

And hides the green hill in an April shroud. 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies. 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 

1 river of oblivion m Hades 
poisonous plant; nightshade also poisonous. 

3 queen of the lower regions 
1 Yew is symbol of grief. 

' The ancients placed beetles in coffins. 

“ moth with skull markings 
7 the soul. 
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And feet! deep, deep upon hei peerless 
eyes. 

She dwells with Beauty—Be.mlv that must 
S die. 

And Jov, whose hand is evci at Ins lips 
Bidding adieu, and aching I'leasuie nigh. 

Turning to poison while the bee mouth sips. 
Av, in the very temple ol Delight 
lo Veiled Melancholy has hei sovi.m sliime. 

Though seen of none save him whose 
strenuous tongue 

Can lamst |oy’s grape against his palate line. 
His soul shall taste the sadness ol hei might. 

' S And he among her cloudy (tophus hung. 

ODE ON A CH E('l A V CRN 


Thou still nniuvished hiide of quietness, 

Thou loslei-child ol Silence and slow Time. 
Sylvan historian, who cans! thus evpiess 
A Hovvcrv tale more sweetly than mu rhyme. 
-S W’liat lcaf-fringed legend haunts about thy 
shape 

Of deities or moitals, m of both. 

In Tempo or the dales of Aicady? 1 
What men or gods are these? What maidens 
Ao loth? 

What mad pm suit? What stiuggle lo escape? 
What pipes and timhiels? What wild ec¬ 
stasy? 

IS 2 

Heard melodies are sweet, hut those unheard 
Are sweeter, therefore, ye soil pipes, play 
on; 

Not to the sensual ear, hut, more endeared, 

40 Pipe to the spirit ditties of no lone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou eanst not 
leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees he hare; 
Bold Lover, never, nevei eanst thou kiss, 
45 Though winning near the goal-—yet, do not 
grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she he fair! 

1 regions in Creese suggesting pastoral back¬ 
ground. 
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3 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 5 

For ever piping songs for ever new. 

Moro happy love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to he enjoyed. 

For ever panting, and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, to 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and 
cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 

t5 

4 

Who are these coining to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands to 
drost? 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 

And, little town, thy streets for eveimore 2 5 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return, 

5 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede ?o 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 
With forest branches and the tiodden weed; 

Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of 
thought 

As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 3 5 

When old age shall this generation waste. 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say'st, 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 40 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know. 


One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk; 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad 2 of the 
trees, 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

2 

O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora 3 and the country green, 

Dance, and Provencal 4 song, and sunburnt 
mirth! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene/' 
With beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim. 

And purple-stained mouth; 

That I might diink, and leave the world 
unseen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim: 

3 

Fade iar away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never 
known, 

The weai incss, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other 
groan; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, 
and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous 
eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to¬ 
morrow. 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 
1 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock 1 I had 
drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
1 poison. 


4 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 0 


2 tree nymph. 5 goddess of flowers. 

4 Medieval home of troubadours was in Provence 
(southern France). 

5 fountain sacred to muses. 

6 Bacchus, god of wine, was accompanied by 
leopards (pards) and other beasts. 
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But on the viewless wings of Poesv, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and re¬ 
tards: 

Already with thee! tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her 
throne. 

Clustered around hv all hei starry Kays; 
But here there is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 

5 

I cannot see what flowers ale at niv feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the 
boughs, 

But, in embalmed d.ukness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 
White hawthorn, and the pastoial eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cosered up m leases. 
And mid-Mav’s eldest child. 

The coming musk-iose, lull ol dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of Ihes on sumniei 
eves. 

6 

Darkling I listen; and for manv a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 
To take into the aii iny quiet breath. 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pam. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul 
abroad 

In such an ecstasy! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

7 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn;’ 


The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic easements, opening on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas, in faeiy lands toilorn. 

S 

Forlorn! the \eiv word is like a bell 

To toll me back tiom thee to mv sole self! 
Adieu! the lam v cannot cheat so well 
10 As she is lamed to do. deceit mg ell. 

Adieu! adieu! thv plaintive anthem lades 

Past the near meadows, ovei the still stieam, 
l'p the- hill side; and now 'tis bulled deep 
In the next Millet -glades, 
l 5 Was it a \ ision, ol a waking die.mir 1 

Med is that music:—Do I wake oi sleep? 

\VII ,1,1AM CUM I N BRYANT' 

zo Bryant ( 170 I-IS 7 S) teas educated ill Williams 
College in his notice Miissiirlmsi Its mill set out 
In practice law. The publication nf '"iTuinatop- 
ti.s” hil to the Poems of IS 2 I, mill finally, in 
I S 2 h, Bryant decided to git e up line, lie uns 
25 Inter to heroine editor of the Xi le York Eve¬ 
ning Post for several decades. His poems kept 
coming out meanwhile. Although at one time 
Bryant teas considered the best lit ing Amer¬ 
ican poet, his work is limited in its field of Nil- 
50 turi. hi.s emotion is low-piti lied, some poems 
sound like .second-rate Shelley or Wordsworth. 
Nevertheless he has his foUouers among those 
who value his fundamental decency, intelli¬ 
gence, and didacticism, and who forgive his 
5 5 lack of depth or originality ° 

T H AN ATOPSIS 1 

To him who in the love of Natuic holds 
qo Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
q 5 And healing sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

° The selections from Bryant's poetiy are printed 
1 with the permission of the publisher, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 

1 View of death. 


; See Book of Ruth in the Bible. 
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Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony and shroud and pall 
And breathless darkness and the narrow house 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart. 
Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her wateis and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice: 

Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears. 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nouiished thee, shall 
claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, suricndcring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon; the oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy 
mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor eouldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shall lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with 
kings. 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all. 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun. 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 45 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan 1 ' wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 5° 


Save his own dashings; yet the dead are there. 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their hist sleep: the dead reign there alone. 
5 So shalt thou rest; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
to Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 

1 5 train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
20 The speechless babe, and the gray-headed 
man— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

2 5 So live that when thy summons comes to 

join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

5 ° Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
5 5 About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

4 ° While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day. 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pur¬ 
sue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
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Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 1 would tli.it thus, when 1 sh.ill see 

On the chafed ocean-side? The hour of death draw ne.u to me, 

Hope, blossoming within m\ he.ut. 

There is a Power w hose care May look to heaven as 1 dep.ut. 


Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 5 

The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold thin atmospheie, 10 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 
Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end: 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. i S 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend. 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 10 

Hath swallowed up thv foiin, vet, on mv he.nl 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, ; S 

Guides through the boundless skv thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 

And colored with the heaven's ow n blue, 3 3 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 40 

Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 45 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 50 

Blue—blue—as if that sky let fail 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I.IXIAR ALLAN POL 

If ports must suffer or lire Bohemian lives (as 
some lay opinion would have ill. I’or (J.S 0 . 9 - 
ISI 9 ) uvulil (pialify on both counts, lie is tlir 
sole member of the early American proup of 
"major" uriters teho was weak. poor, or aban¬ 
doned, the only one to die i/oung. Ironically, 
while the others had respectability, not one 
had thi' touch, the genius of this eriatie indi- 

I idual. 

I’oe’s life is a series of troubles and frustra¬ 
tions Bereft of pannts by death and desertion, 
he ipiarreled uith his benefaitoi, John Allan, 
lie was ineobed in family .scandal, lie pot no- 

II here at tin- Vnivtisity of Virginia, was dis¬ 
missed from West Point lie lost editorial jobs 
—tliouph uritiup poems and stones fin many 
reputable niapazines—because he drank llis 
uife Virginia died of tuberculosis. A pood bit 
of the time Poe was in poverty because of his 
habits. He could never ipiite ai hirer stability. 
After attempted suicide ami follou in g indeci¬ 
sion over three ladies. Poe became engaged, 
but net er reached his u edilinp. he was found 
in bad shape under strange circumstances near 
a Baltimore saloon. He died shortly afterward. 

Separating moral criticism ftom literal!/ crit¬ 
icism, few u ill dispute Poe’s claim to a sipnifi- 
cant place in American letters, tliouph all will 
not apree on details. Enplisli, American, and 
French writers have confessed his influence. In 
developinp detective and horror stories and ex- 
pci imentinp with mood poetry in place of con- 
1 rational rhapsodies, Poe had both oripinality 
and power. (For further comment on Poe, see 
II, 430 .) 

ROMANCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing. 

With drowsy head and folded wing. 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake, 

To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been—a most familiar bird— 

Taught me my alphabet to say— 
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To lisp my very earliest word 
While in the wild wood I did lie, 

A child—with a most knowing eye. 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder hy, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 

And when an hour with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings— 

That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away—forbidden things! 

My heart would feel to he a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 

THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the 
worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tiemble not!) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 

But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 
Up domes—up spires—up kingly halls— 
Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone floweis— 

Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves 


But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol’s diamond eye— 

Not the gayly-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed; 

5 For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may Ire 
Upon some far-off happier sea— 

No heavings hint that winds have been 
to On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave—-there is a movement there! 

As if the towers had thrust aside, 

1 5 In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow— 
The hours are bieathing faint and low— 
20 And when, amid no earthly moans, 

Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 

Shall do it reverence. 

25 THE CONQUEROR WORM 

Lo! ’t is a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years! 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
30 In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 

35 

Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low. 

And hither and thither fly— 

Mere puppets they, who come arid go 
40 At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 
Invisible Woel 

4; That motley drama—oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore. 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
50 the self-same spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot. 
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But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 

It wnthes!—it writhes!—with mortal 
pangs 

The mimes become its food. 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 

Out—out are the lights—out all! 

And, over each quivering form. 

The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 

While the angels, all pallid and wan. 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, 'Man,' 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm 

THE II AUNT ED rAEACE 

In the greenest of our vallevs 
By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palaei— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought's dominion— 

It stood tbeic! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, 

(This—all this—-was in the olden 
Time long ago) 

And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odor went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-timed law, 

Round about a throne where, sitting, 

(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair palace door, 5 ° 

Through which came flowing, flowing, 
flowing 


And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

5 The wit and wisdom of thcii king. 

But evil things, in robes of sotiow, 

■ Assailed the monarch's high estate 
(All, let us mourn!—for nevei moirow 
10 Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 

And found about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed. 

Is but a duu-remembeied story 
Of the old time entombed, 
i s 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

20 While, like a ghastly lapid river. 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 
And laugh—-but smile no more. 

^ V LAI.CM E 

The skies they were ashen and sober; 

The leaves they were crisped and sere— 

The leaves they vvcie withering and sere; 

3 ° It was night in the lonesome October 
Of mv most immemorial yeat, 

It was haul by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the rmstv mid region of Weir— 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

35 in the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Mere once, through an alley. Titanic, 

Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 

Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 

4 ° These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll— 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yuanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole— 

45 That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanck 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober. 

But our thoughts they were palsied and 
sere— 

Our memories were treacherous and sere— 
For we knew not the month was October, 
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And we marked not the night of the year— 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber— 

(Though once we have journeyed down 
here) — 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 

As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustie was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediatnonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said—“She is warmer than Dian: 

She rolls through an ether of sighs— 

She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies— 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes— 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.’’ 


Since it flickers up to Heaven through the 
night.” 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 

5 And tempted her out of her gloom— 

And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And wc passed to the end of the vista, 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

10 And I said—“What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb?" 

She replied—“Ulalumc—Ulahime— 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 

1 5 Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 

As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried—“ft was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
20 That I journeyed —1 journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the vear, 

All, what demon has tempted me here? 

Well 1 know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
2 5 This misty mid region of Weir— 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 
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But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said—“Sadly this star f mistrust— 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust:— 

Oh, hastenl—oh, let us not linger! 

Oh, fly!—let us fly!—for we must.” 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust— 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied—“This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in the crystalline light! 

Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night:— 
Seel—it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead us aright— 

We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright. 


Another Neto Englander with solid back¬ 
ground, Emcison ( 1803 - 1882 ) headed for 
Harvard and what was to have been a career 
in divine service. Unanswerable doubts, Iww- 
55 ever, drove him from the church (it is disap¬ 
pointing that, unlike Donne or Crashaw, he 
produced no significant poetry from the tur¬ 
moil). Emerson lived the quiet literary life — 
writing, traveling, making friends with great 
40 literary men (Carlyle), reading, lecturing, and 
hovering among the Transcendentalists. In 
reading his poems today, one is rarely lifted off 
the ground or deeply stirred; hut one never 
misses for a moment the feeling of being in the 
45 presence of a strong mind and sound thought. 
Emerson had the self-reliance he wrote about. 
He commanded respect in his day, and still 
does—but not primarily as a creative poet. 
(See also II, 88 .)‘ 

* The selections from Emerson’s poetry are re¬ 
printed by kind permission of the publisher, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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THE RHODORA: 

ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS TIIE ELOWER? 

In May, when sea-winds pieicod onr solitudes, 

I found the fresh Hhodora in tire woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms m a damp nook. 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool. 

Made the black water with their beautv gav. 
Here might the redbud come his plumes to 
cool. 

And court the flower that cheapens his anas'. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee whs 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky. 
Tell them, deal, that if eyes svere made loi 
seeing. 

Then Beauty is its osvn excuse for being: 
Why thou svert there, () rival of the rose! 

I nes'er thought to ask. 1 nevei knew: 

But, ill mv simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Posver that brought me there 
brought vou. 

THE SNOW-STORM 

Announced by all the trumpets of the skv, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields. 
Seems nowhere to alight, the svhited an 
Hides hills and svoods, the river, and the 
heaven. 

And s'cils the farm-house at the garden’s end 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s 
feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates 
sit 

Around the ladiant fiieplaee, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry c\ ermoro 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre 1 the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 

1 in spite of. 

[! 


tapering turiet overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numheied, and the 
world 

Is all his own, retiring, as he woie not, 

5 Leaves, when the sun appeals, astonished Ail 
To mimic in slow struetmes, stone by stone. 
Built in an age, the mad wind's nightwork, 
The frolic aichitectuie of the snow. 

10 

MUSKETAQVID 

Because 1 was content with these poor fields. 
Low, open meads, slemlei and sluggish 
' 5 streams. 

And found a home in haunts which otlieis 
scorned, 

The partial wood-gods overpaid my love, 

And granted me the freedom of theii state, 

20 ,\nd in theii secret senate have prevailed 

With the dear, dangerous lords that rule our 
hie. 

Made moon and plain ts patties to their bond. 
And tluougb mv lock-like, solitaiv wont 
; 5 Shot million rays of thought and tenderness. 
For me, in showers, in sweeping showers, the 
Spnng 

Visits the valley;—lueak away the clouds,— 

I bathe in the morn’s soft and silvered air, 

3 « And loiter willing bv yon loitering stream. 
Sparrows far off, and neaiet, Aptil’s bird. 
Blue-coaled.—living before from tiee to tree. 
Courageous sing a delicate ovcitmc 
To lead the tardv conceit of the year. 

35 Onward and nearer rides the sun of May; 

And wide around, the maitiage of the plants 
Is sweetly solemnized. Then flows amain 
The surge of summer’s beauty, dell and crag. 
Hollow and lake, hillside and pine arcade, 

4 ° Are touched with genius. Yondei lagged clifl 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 

Beneath low hills, in the broad interval 
Through which at will our Indian rivulet 
45 Winds mindful still of sanimp and of squaw. 
Whose pipe and arrow oft the plough un- 
buries. 

Here in pine houses built of new-fallen trees, 
Supplanters of the tribe, the farmers dwell. 

50 Traveller, to thee, perchance, a tedious road. 
Or, it may be, a picture; to these men. 

The landscape is an armory of powers, 
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And we marked not the night of the year— 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber— 

(Though once we have journeyed down 
here) — 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 

As the star-dials hinted of morn— 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustie was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 

Astarte’s bediatnonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said—“She is warmer than Dian: 

She rolls through an ether of sighs— 

She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies— 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes— 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.’’ 


Since it flickers up to Heaven through the 
night.” 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 

5 And tempted her out of her gloom— 

And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And wc passed to the end of the vista, 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

10 And I said—“What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb?" 

She replied—“Ulalumc—Ulahime— 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 

1 5 Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 

As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried—“ft was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
20 That I journeyed —1 journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the vear, 

All, what demon has tempted me here? 

Well 1 know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
2 5 This misty mid region of Weir— 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said—“Sadly this star f mistrust— 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust:— 

Oh, hastenl—oh, let us not linger! 

Oh, fly!—let us fly!—for we must.” 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust— 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied—“This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in the crystalline light! 

Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night:— 
Seel—it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead us aright— 

We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright. 


Another Neto Englander with solid back¬ 
ground, Emcison ( 1803 - 1882 ) headed for 
Harvard and what was to have been a career 
in divine service. Unanswerable doubts, Iww- 
55 ever, drove him from the church (it is disap¬ 
pointing that, unlike Donne or Crashaw, he 
produced no significant poetry from the tur¬ 
moil). Emerson lived the quiet literary life — 
writing, traveling, making friends with great 
40 literary men (Carlyle), reading, lecturing, and 
hovering among the Transcendentalists. In 
reading his poems today, one is rarely lifted off 
the ground or deeply stirred; hut one never 
misses for a moment the feeling of being in the 
45 presence of a strong mind and sound thought. 
Emerson had the self-reliance he wrote about. 
He commanded respect in his day, and still 
does—but not primarily as a creative poet. 
(See also II, 88 .)‘ 

* The selections from Emerson’s poetry are re¬ 
printed by kind permission of the publisher, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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HF.SRY WADSWORTH 

LOSCFEl.I.OW LYRIC TOE TRY 

As a feather is waited downward 
l'rom an eagle in Ins (light. 


MY LOST YOl Til 

Often I think of the lieaiititnl town’ 

I see the lights of the village 


That is seated by the sea. 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 

s 

Often m thought go up and down 

And a feeling of sadness eomes o’er me 


The pleasant sheets of that deal old town. 

I hat mv soul eannot i exist 


\nd 11 in \ 011th mines lui k to me 
\nd a \eise ol a Lapland song 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 


Is haunting nil iiieinorv still. 

That is not akin to pain. 

lo 

' \ bov s w ill is the wind’s will. 

And lesemhles soirow onl\ 


And the thoughts ot votilli .tie long, long 

As the mist resembles the iam. 


thoughts. 

Come, lead to me some poem. 


1 can see the shadow \ lines of its tiees, 

Some simple and heaitlelt lav. 

1 s 

And c.iUli. 111 sudden gleams. 

That shall soothe this lestless ft elmg. 


l he sheen of the Lu sun minding seas. 

And banish the thoughts of dav. 


\ 1 id islands that weie the llesperides 
()l .ill iiin Im>\ ish tlit ams. 

Not fioin the gland old masteis. 


And the Imiden of that old song. 

Not florn the hauls sublime, 

20 

It imuinius and whispeis still 

Whose distant footsteps eiho 


’A boy s will is the wind’s will. 

Thiough tin* eon idols of Tune 

For, like stiains of inaitial inusu , 


And the thoughts of \onth aie long, long 
thoughts 

Their inightv thoughts suggest 

2 5 

1 lemembci the black whaives and the slips 

Life's endless toil and t ndeawri. 


And the sea-tides tossing bee, 

And to-night I long Ini lest. 


And the Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beautv and imsteiv of the ships. 

Head fiom some hninhlei poet. 


And the magic of the sea. 

Whose songs gushed fiom his he.ut. 

50 

And the voice of that wayward song 

As showers lioin the < lomls ot siiinmer. 


Is singing and saying still. 

()i teals fiom the e\ehdx start. 


‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts ot voutli aie long, long 

Who, thiough long da\s of labor. 


thoughts.' 

And nights devoid nl ease. 

55 


Still heaid m his soul the niusie 


1 ri member the hulwaiks by the shore, 

Of wondeiful melodies, 


And the foil upon the hill. 

The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 

Such songs have pnwei to quiet 


1 lie drum-beat lepeated o’er and o'er, 

The ri'stless pulse of (.tie. 

40 

And tin* bugle wild and slivill. 

And come like the benediition 


And the music of that old song 

That follows after prayer. 


'I hiohs in my meinoiy still. 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will. 

Then read from the tieasured volume 


And the thoughts of youth aie long, long 

The poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the rln me of the poet 

45 

thoughts.’ 

The beauty of thy voice. 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 2 

How it thundered o’er the tide! 

And the night shall he filled with music. 


And the dead captains, as they lay 

And the cares that infest the day 

50 In their graves, o’crlooking the tranquil bay 

Shall fold their tents, like the Ai.ihs, 


1 Portland, Maine. 

And as silently steal away. 


2 Lnlcrpme \s. Boxer. 1813 . 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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IOHN GREEN 


I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with 5 
thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown perfume. 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers slime. 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s grows of pine 10 
The hovering echoes fly hom tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals 1 hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations Irom the civpts below, 

And then a voice celestial that begins l S 

With the pathetic words, Although sour sms 
As scarlet be,’ and ends with 'as the snow.' 

-1 

With snow-white veil and gaimoots as of 20 
flame, 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heait with passion and the 
woe 

From which thy song and all its splendors 2 8 
came; 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy 
name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
Oil mountain heights, and in swift overflow 3 ° 
Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 
Thou makest full confession; and a gleam. 

As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase, 

Lethe and Eunoe—the remembered dream 'is 
And the forgotten sorrow—bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 

5 

I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 40 
With forms of Saints and holy men who died. 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays. 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied; 45 

And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 50 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
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O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 
above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 

6 

O star of 11101 ning and of liliertv! 

O bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the daikness of the Apennines, 
Foreiunner of the day that is to be! 

The voices ol the city and the sea. 

The voices of the mountains and the pines. 
Repeat tin song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths lor the thought ol Italy! 

Thv flame is blown almiad bom all the 
heights. 

Through all the nations, and a sound is heard, 
As ol a mightv wind, and men devout, 

Stiungeis ol Rome, and the new pioselytes, 
in their own language heal the wnndious 
woul, 

And many are amazed and many doubt. 
CHAUCER 

An old man in a lodge within a paik; 

The chamber walls depicted all around 
With poiIrnitures of huntsman, hawk, and 
hound. 

And the hurt deer. He listened) to the lark. 
Whose song comes with tile sunshine through 
the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound; 

He listoneth and he laugheth at the sound, 
Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song; and as 1 read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from eveiy page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery mead. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER* 

ASTR/FA 

Jove means to settle 
Astrsea in her seat again, 

And let down from his golden chain 
An age of better metal 

Iti v Jonson. 

* For introductory sketch see I, 148 . Whittier’s 
poems are reprinted by permission of the publisher, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I walk with hare, hushed feet the ground But Cod hath led im deal ones oil. 

Ye tread with boldness shod; And He ean do no wiong. 

I dare not fix w ith mete and hound 

The love and power of God. I know not what the future hath 


5 

Ye praise his justice, c\ on such 
His pitying lose 1 deem: 

Ye seek a king; 1 fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 

10 

Ye see the oinse which ovei broods 
A world of pain and loss, 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the eioss. 

it 

More than vour schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! I know. 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sm. 

Too small the inent show. 

20 

I bow mv forehead to the dust, 

1 veil mine eves for shame. 

And urge, m tiemblmg sell distiust, 

A prayer without a claim, 

25 

I see the wrong that mund me lies, 

I feel the guilt witlnn, 

I hear, with groan and tiavail-cnes. 

The world confess its sin. 

50 

Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and Hood, 

To one fixed tiust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 

35 

Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing ean be good m Him 
Which evil is in me. 

4 ° 

The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of Ins hate,—I know 
His goodness and his love. 

45 

I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 

50 

I long for household voices gone, 

For vanished smiles I long. 


Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if my heait and flesh aie weak 
To l>ear an untried pain. 

The bruised reed He will not break. 

But strengthen and sustain. 

No olleimg of mv own 1 have. 

Nor woiks mv faith to prove; 

1 can but give the gifts He gave, 

And plead his love foi love. 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
1 wait the muflled oar; 

No haim from Him ean come to me 
< )n ocean or on slime. 

I know not whole his islands lilt 
Their flooded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot diiit 
Beyond his love and care. 

() brothers! if iny faith is vain. 

If hopes like these betrav, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

And Thou, O land! by whom aie seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON* 

THE LOTOS-EATERS 

“Courage!" he' said, and pointed toward the 
land, 

* For introductory sketch see 1 , 150 . The follow¬ 
ing selections are from Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 

1 Ulysses and his men visited the lutos-eaters 
on the long way home from Troy. See Odyssey, 
Bk. IX. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Nightly dew-fed; and turning xellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lol sweetened with the summer light. 

The full-juiced apple, waxing oxer-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of d.ix s 
The flower ripens in its place. 

Hipens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil. 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

1 

Hateful is the dark-hlue skv. 

Vaulted o'er the daik-bhie sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, whv 
Should life all labor he? 

Let us alone. Tune driveth onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from ns. and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and lipen toward tin 
grave 

In silence—ripen, fall and cease. 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or 
dreamful ease. 

5 

Iloxv sweet it were, healing the downward 
stream, 

With half-shut eves ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a halt-dream' 

To dream and dream, like vender amber light. 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 
height; 

To hear each other’s whispered speech, 
Eating the Lotos day by day. 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy 
Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of 
brass! 

6 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
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And their warm tears; but all hath suffered 
change; 

For surely now our household healths are 
cold, 

S Our sous inherit ns, our looks aie sliangc. 
And xxe should come like ghosts to tumble jov 
Or else the island princes’ oxer-bold 
Have eat our substance, and the nnnsticl sings 
Before them of the ten-yeais’ war in liov. 
ta And our gieat deeds, as half-foigotten things 
Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is lnokeu so leinain. 

The (fods ate haul to reconcile; 

Tis hard to settle oidei once again, 
i 5 There is confusion worse than death. 

Tumble on tumble, pain on pain, 

Long labor unto aged bie.ith. 

Sole task to hearts worn out bv ni.iiiv wars 
And eyes grown dim with ga/ing on the pilot- 
20 stars. 

7 

But, pi opt on beds of amaranth and inoly, 
How sweet (while warm aiis lull us, blowing 
25 lowly) 

With half diopt eyelids still. 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long blight rixei drawing 
slowly 

50 His watcis fiom the purple hill— 

To hear the dexvy echoes calling 
From case to cave tilin' the thick-twined 
vine— 

To watch the emerald-colored water falling 
55 Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 
Only to hear and see the far-oll sparkling 
Inine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out be¬ 
neath the pine. 

S 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak. 

The Lotos blows by every winding creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower 
tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 
Bound and round the spicy downs the yellow 
Lotos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of mo¬ 
tion wc, 

3 suitors for hand of Penelope, wife of Ulysses, 
the latter believed lost at sea. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Sad as the last which leddens over one 
That sinks with all we love helow the verge, 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no moie. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark suminei 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying e\es 
The casement slowlv grows a ghmiucnng 
square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no moie 

Dear as lemembeicd kisses altei death, 

And sweet as those hy hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others, deep as lose, 

Deep as first love, and wild ssith all icgnl, 

O Death in Life, the days that ate no moie. 

3 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the 
white, 

Nor waves the repress in the palace walk. 

Nor winks the gold fin m the pot pint) lout 
The fire-fly wakens; waken thou with me. 

Now (hoops the milkwhite peacock like a 
ghost. 

And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 

Now lies the Karth all Danae' to the stais. 3 ° 
And all thv heart lies open unto me. 

Now slides the silent meteor on, and leases 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 

And slips into the bosom of the lake. 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and Ire lost in me. 

4 

Come down, O maid, from yonder moun¬ 
tain height; 

What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd 
sang) 

In height and cold, the splendor of the hills? 
But cease to move so near the heavens, and 
cease 

To glide a sunbeam by the blasted pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire; 

1 Greek legendary maiden v isited by Zeus in the 
form of a shower of gold. 


And come, for Love is of the valley, come. 

For Lose is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him; by the happy tlueshold, he. 

Or hand in hand with 1 ‘lenty in the mai/e, 

5 Or red with spirted purple of the sals. 

Or foxlike in the sure, nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the Silver Homs. 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine 
Nor find him dropt upon the filths of iee, 

10 That huddling slant in funovv-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dtixkv doors. 

But follow, let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean headed Fugles yelp alone, and leave 
is I'he monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Then thousand wreaths of dangling water- 
smoke, 

That like a broken purpose waste in air. 

So waste not thou, but conic, for all the vales 
l Await thee, u/mc pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee, the children call, and I 
I liv xhepheid pipe, and sweet is every sound. 
Sweeter thy voice, but even sound is sweet; 
Mvriads of rivulets hurrying lino’ the lawn, 

2; I he moan ol doves in iiiniit rnor 1.1I elms, 

And mmmming of inniiineiable bees. 

Fhom In Mrworiam A. II. II.’ 

1 

I held in truth, with liinr who sings 
To 011c clear harp in divcis tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
35 Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 

Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 
40 The far-off interest of tears? 

Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drowned, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss. 

Ah, sweeter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with Death, to beat the ground, 

* mountain peaks. 

1 Arthur Henry Hallarn was Tennyson’s close 
friend at Cambridge. Fngaged to Tennyson’s sister 
,- 0 Krnilv, he died suddenly in Vienna in 1833 . The 
poet wrote In Mem triam in sections, the whole 
appearing seventeen years later. 

* perhaps Goethe. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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5-1 


106 


O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of will. 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood, 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroyed. 

Or cast as rubbish to the \ oid. 

When God hath made the pile complete. 

That not a worm is cloven in sung 
That not a moth with s ain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 

The flying cloud, the hosts light; 

I The year is dying in the night, 

Ring out, wild bells, and let bun die. 

Ring out the old, ling in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snosv: 

10 The year is going, let him go. 

Ring out the false, ring in the tine. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more; 
i 5 Ring out the feud of rich and pom, 
Ring in icdiess to all mankind. 


Behold, we know not anything. 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all. 

And es'ery winter change to spring. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient lorms of paitv stiile; 
20 Ring in tile noble! modes of hie, 
With sweeter manners, pure! laws. 


So runs my dream; but what am I? 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 2 5 

And with no language but a cry. 

55 

The wish, that of the living ss hole 

No life may fail beyond the grave, 3 ° 

Derives it not fiom what we have 
The likest Cod within the soul? 

Are God and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature lends such evil dreams? 3 5 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, 

That I, considering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 4 ° 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 45 

Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


Ring out the want, the care, the sill. 

The faithless coldness ol the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood. 
The civic slander and the spite. 

Ring in the love of Initli and light, 

Ring in the common love ol good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the mil rowing lust ol gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

126 

Love is and was my lord and king, 

And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope. 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


Love is and was my king and lord, 

50 And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 

Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompassed by his faithful guard, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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HOME-THOUGHT S FROM 
ABROAD 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, un.m.ne, 
that the lowest boughs and the brush-wood 
sheaf 

Hound the elm-tree bole are in tun leal. 

While the chaffinch sings on the 01 chard 
bough 

In England—now! 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the white-throat builds, and all the swal¬ 
lows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pc.u-tiee in the 
hedge 

Leans to the field and seatteis on the elovei 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray s 
edge— 

That's the wise thiush; he sings each song 
twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could re¬ 
capture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with houiv 
dew. 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
Tile buttercups, tile little children's dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 

THE EAST RIDE TOGETHER 

I said—Then, dearest, since 'tis so, 

Since now at length my late 1 know, 

Since nothing all my love avails. 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails. 

Since this was written and needs must be— 
My whole heart lises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness! 

Take back the hope you gave,—I claim 
Only a memory of the same, 

—-And this beside, if you will not blame, 

Your leave for one more last ride with me. 

My mistress bent that brow of hers; 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 

Fixed me a breathing-while or two 

With life or death in the balance: right! 
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The blood replenished me again; 

My last thought was at least not vain: 

I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be togethei, breathe and lide, 

So, one day more am I deified. 

Who knows but the woild 111,11 end tonight', 

Hush! if you saw some western cloud 
All billowy bosomed, ovci-bovved 
By many benedictions—sun s 
And moon’s and eveuing-st.ii’s at once— 
And so, vou, looking and loving best, 
Conscious grew, your passion dievv 
Cloud, sunset, inoonnse, st.ii-shiue too, 

Down on you, near and vet moie lie,11, 
fill flesh must lade I01 heaven was lieic!— 
Thus leant she and lingered—joy and learl 
Thus lav she a moment on my bieast. 

Then we began to lide. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-eiamped seioll 
Kicshenmg and flulteiing in the wind. 

Past hopes already lay behind. 

What need to sliive with a life avvi\? 

2 3 Had 1 said that, had I done this, 

So might I gam, so might I miss. 

Might she have loved me? just as well 
She might have liati d, who can tell! 

Where had I been now il the vvoist befell'? 

30 And hoie we are lidmg, she and 1 . 

Fail 1 alone, 111 words and deeds? 

Why, all men strive, and who succeeds? 

We rode; it seemed my spirit Hew, 

3 5 Saw other legions, cities new, 

As the world lushed by on either side. 

I thought,—All labor, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end ol work, contrast 
40 The petty done, tin- undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past! 

I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 

What hand and brain went ever paiied? 

45 What heart alike conceived and dared? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen? 

We ride and 1 see her bosom heave. 
There’s many a crown for who can reach. 

50 Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing! what atones? 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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In a day he leaps complete with a few strong 
April suns. 

Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce 
risen three fingers well, 

The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out 5 
its great red hell 

Like a thin clear bubble of blood, lot the 
children to pick and sell. 

Is it ever hot in the square? There’s a fountain 10 
to spout and splash! 

In the shade it sings and spnngs, in the shine 
such foambows flash 

On the horses with ending fish-tails, that 
prance and paddle and pash i 5 

Round the lady atop in her conch—fifty ga/eis 
do not abash, 

Though all that she wears is some weeds 
round her waist in a suit of sash. 

20 

All the year long at the \ ilia, nothing to see 
though you linger, 

Except yon cypress that points like death's 
lean lifted foiefinger. 

Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix i‘ *S 
the corn and mingle, 

Or thrid the stinking hemp til! the stalks of 
it seem a-tingle. 

Late August or early September, the stunning 
cicala is slu ill, 

And the bees keep theii tiresome whine round 
the resinous firs on the hill. 

Enough of the seasons,—I spare you the 
months of the fever and chill. 

35 

Ere you open your eyes in the city, the blessed 
church-bells begin: 

No sooner the bells leave off than the dili¬ 
gence rattles in: 

You get the pick of the news, and it costs you 40 
never a pin. 

By and by there’s the travelling doctor gives 
pills, lets blood, draws teeth; 

Or the Pulcinello-trumpct breaks up the mar¬ 
ket beneath. 45 

At the post-office such a scene-picture-—the 
new play, piping hot! 

And a notice how, only this morning, three 
liberal thieves were shot. 

Above it, behold the Archbishop's most 50 
fatherly of rebukes, 

And beneath, with his crown and his lion, 


some little new law of the Duke's! 

Or a sonnet with flownv 111.11 ge, to the 
Bevel end Don So-and-so, 

Who is Dante, Boccaccio, Petiurcu, Saint 
Jerome, and Cicno, 

"And nioreovei,” (the sonnet goes limning, t 
“the skills of Saint Paul lias leached. 

I las ing preached us those sis Leut-Iec tines 
moie unctuous than csei he pic.uhed." 

.Noon stnkes,—line sweeps the piocession! otn 
Lady borne smiling and small 

With a pink gau/.e gown all spaugli s. and 
seven swouls stuck in hei he.lit! 

Bang-u /iwig-ii flung goes the ilium, tootle-te 
tootle the file. 

No keeping one’s haunches still: it's the 
gieatest plenum* 111 life. 

But bless \ou. it’s deal—it's deni! fowls, wine, 
at double the into. 

They have clapped a new lav upon salt, mid 
what oil pays passing the gate 

It’s lioiror to think of. And so, the villa foi 
me, not the city! 

Beggais can scaiccly bo chooseis: but still, ah, 
the pity, the pitv* 

Look, two and two go the piiests, then the 
monks with cowls and sandals. 

And the penitents dressed 111 white shiits, 
a-holding the yellow (.indies. 

One, he entries a flag up stiaight, and another 
a cross with handles. 

And the Duke’s gumd biings up the rear, for 
the better pievention of scandals: 

Ban^-wlumf’-whattf’ goes the (limn, tootlr-tr 
tootle the fife. 

Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such 
pleasure in life! 

PROSPIC I'.’ 

Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and tin* blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 

Yet the strong man must go: 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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my heart, the passing of blood and air 
through my lungs, 

The sniff of green leases and drv leases, and 
of the shore and dark-color'd sea-rocks, 
and of hay in the barn, 

The sound of the belch'd svords of mv voice 
loos’d to the eddies of the wind, 

A fesv light kisses, a fesv embraces, a reaching 
around of arms. 

The play of shine and shade on the trees as the 
supple boughs wag. 

The delight alone or in the rush of the streets, 
or along the fields and lnll-sides. 

The feeling of health, the full-moon tiill. the 
song of me rising from bed and meeting 
the sun. 

Have you reckon’d a thousand acres much? 
have you reckon'd the earth much? 

Have you practic’d so long to loam to read? 

Have vou felt so pioud to get at the meaning 
of poems? 

Stop this dov and night with me arid you shall 
possess the origin of all poems. 

Vou shall possess the good ol the earth and 
sun, (there are millions of suns loll,) 

You shall no longer take things at second or 
third hand, nor look through the eyes of 
the dead, nor feed on the specters in 
books, 

You shall not look through my eyes cither, nor 
take things from me. 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them horn 
your self. 

3 

I have heard what the talkers were talking, the 
talk of the beginning and the end, 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end 

There was never any moic inception than 
there is now. 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now. 

And will never be any more perfection than 
there is now. 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now 

Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world. 

Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, 
always substance and increase, always 
sex, 


Always a knit of identity, always distinction, 
always a breed of life. 

To elaborate is no avail, team'd and unleam’d 
s feel that it is so. 

Nine as the most certain sure, plumb in the up¬ 
rights, well center tied, hi need in the 
lx-ams. 

t‘> Stout as a hoiso, affectionate, haughtv, electri¬ 
cal. 

! and this mvsterv here we stand 

Clear and swot t is mv soul, and deal and 
sweet is all that is not im soul. 

I s 

Tack one lacks both, and the unseen is pioved 
hv the seen. 

Till that becomes unseen and receives proof in 
its turn. 

20 

Showing the best and dividing it limn the 
worst age vexes age, 

Knowing the perfect fitness and equanimity of 
things, while they discuss 1 am silent, and 
go bathe and admiie myself. 

Welcome is every organ and attiibute of me, 
and of any man hearty and clean, 

Not an inch nor a particle of an inch is vile, 
■?o and none shall be less familiar than the 
rest. 

1 am satisfied—1 see, dance, laugh, sing; 

As the bugging and loving bed fellow sleeps at 
5; my side through the night, and withdraws 
at the peep of the day with stealthy tread, 

I .caving me baskets cover’d with white towels 
swelling the house with their plenty. 

Shall 1 postpone my acceptation and rcaliza- 
40 tion and scream at my eyes, 

That they turn from gazing after and down the 
road, 

And forthwith cipher and show to me a cent, 

Exactly the value of one and exactly the value 
4? of two, and which is ahead? 

4 

Trippers and askers surround me, 

50 People I meet, the effect upon ine of my early 
life or the ward and city I live in, or the 
nation. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky 
to die, and I know it. 

1 pass death with the dying and birth with the 
new-wash d babe, and am not contain’d 
between my hat and Ixiots, 

And peruse manifold objects, no two alike and 
every one good. 

The earth good and the stais good, and theii 
adjuncts all good. 

I am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 

1 am the mate and companion of jieople, all 
just as immortal and fathomless as myself. 

(They do not know how immortal, but I 
know.) 

Every kind for itself and its own, for me mine 
male and female. 

For me those that have been bovs and that 
love women. 

For me the man that is proud and feels how it 
stings to lie slighted, 

For me the sweet heart and the old maid, for 
me mothers and the motheis ol mothers. 

For me lips that base smiled, c\cs that have 
shed tears. 

For me children and the begetteis oi children. 

Undrape! you are not guilty to me, nor stale 
nor discarded, 

I see through the broadcloth and gingham 
whether or no, 

And am around, tenacious, acquisitive, tireless, 
and cannot be shaken away. 

8 

The little one sleeps in its cradle, 

I lift the gauze and look a long time, and 
silently brush away flies with my hand. 

The youngster and the red-faced girl turn 
aside up the bushy hill, 

I peeringly view them from the top. 

The suicide sprawls on the bloody floor of the 
bedroom, 

I witness the corpse with its dabbled hair, I 
note where the pistol has fallen. 

The blab of the pave, tires of carts, sluff of 
boot-soles, talk of the promenaders. 
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Tho heavy omnibus, the ihixei with his inter¬ 
rogating thumb, the clank ol the shod 
horses on the giamte floor. 

The snow-sleighs, clinking, shouted jokes, pelts 
5 of snow-balls. 

The hurrahs for pojml.u fas mites, the furs' ol 
rous'd mobs. 

The flap of the curtain’d litter, a sick man in¬ 
side Ixuue to the hospital, 

10 The meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the 
blows and hill. 

The excited ciowd. the policeman with his star 
quickly winking his passage to the centie 
of the crowd, 

>5 The impassive stones that iccene and leturn 
so iii.uiv echoes. 

What groans of ovci-fed oi hall stan d who 
fall sunstiuek oi in fits, 

What exclamations ol women taken suddenly 
who Innly home and giv biitli to babes. 

What living and liniicd speech is always vi- 
biating here, what howls icstiain'd bv de¬ 
corum. 

Arrests of ciiminals, slights, adulterous ofleis 
2 5 made, accejitances, injections with con¬ 
vex lips, 

1 mind them or the show or lesonanec of them 
—1 come and 1 dejiait. 


The big doors of the country barn stand open 
and ready. 

The diied grass of the lianest-tnne loads the 

35 slow-drawn wagon. 

The clear light plays on the brown gray and 
green intertinged, 

The armfuls are pack’d to the sagging mow. 

40 I am there, I help, I came stretch'd atop of the 
load, 

I felt its soft jolts, one leg reclined on the other, 
1 jump from the cross-beams and seize the 
clover and timothy, 

45 And roll head over heels and tangle my hair 
full of wisps. 

10 

30 Alone far in the wilds and mountains I hunt. 
Wandering amazed at my own lightness and 
g!ee, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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The pilot seizes the king-pin, ]k- heaves down 
with a strong arm. 

The mate stands braced in the whalc-lmat, 
lance and haipoon are ready. 

The duck-shooter walks by silent and cautious 5 
stretches, 

I he deacons are ordain’d with cross'd hands at 
the altar. 

The spinning-girl retreats and advances to the 
hum of the big wheel, 10 

The farmer stops bv the bais .is he walks on a 
First-day lo.ife and looks at the oats and 
rye, 

The lunatic is carried at last to the asylum a 
confirm'd case, 1 5 

(He will never sleep any more as lie did in the 
cot in his mother’s bed-room, 1 
The jour pi inter with giav head and gaunt 
jaws works at Ins case, 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his eve* 10 
blurr with the manusciipt; 

The malform’d limbs are tied to the surgeon’s 
table, 

What is removed drops horridly in a pail. 

Tile quadroon girl is sold at the auction-stand, 15 
the drunkard nods bv the bar-room stove. 
The machinist mils up Ins sleeves, the police¬ 
man travels his beat, the gate-keeper 
marks who pass, 

The young fellow diives the evpress-wagon, (I V-> 
love him, though I do not know him;) 

The half-breed straps on lus light boots to 
compete in the nice. 

The western turkey-shooting draws old and 
young, some lean on their rides, some sit 3; 
on logs. 

Out from the crowd steps the marksman, takes 
his position, levels his piece; 

The groups of newly-come immigrants cover 
the wharf or levee, 40 

As the woolly-pates hoe in the sugar-field, the 
overseer views them from his saddle. 

The bugle calls in the ball-room, the gentle¬ 
men run for their partners, the dancers 
bow to each other, 45 

The youth lies awake in the cedar-roof’d gar¬ 
ret and harks to the musical rain, 

The Wolverine sets traps on the creek that 
helps fill the Huron, 

The squaw wrapt in her yellow-hemm’d cloth 30 
is offering moccasins and bead-bags for 
sale. 


The connoisseur peers along the exhibition gal¬ 
lery with half-shut eyes bent sidewavs. 

As the deck-hands make last the steanilsoat the 
plank is thiovvn loi the shore-going pas¬ 
sengers, 

The young sister holds out the skein while the 
elder sister winds it oil in a ball, and stops 
now and then lor the knots. 

The one-vear wife is recoveiing and happy 
hav ing a week ago Ikmiio her first child, 
The clean-hair’d Yankee girl works with her 
sewing-machine or in the faetoiv or mill. 
The paving-man leans on lus two-handed lam- 
iih r. the lepoiter’s lead dies swiltlv over 
the note-book, the sign-painter is lettering 
with blue and gold, 

The canal bov tiots on the low-path, the book¬ 
keeper counts at lus desk, the shoemaker 
waxes his tliiead, 

1 he conductor beats time loi the band and all 
the perlormeis lollow him, 

The child is baptized, the convert is making his 
first piolessions, 

I’he regatta is spiead on the bay, the race is 
begun, (how the white sails sparklet) 

The drover watching his drove sings out to 
them that would stray. 

The pedler sweats with his pack on his buck, 
(the purchaser higgling about the odd 
cent;) 

The bride imnimplcs her white dress, the min¬ 
ute-hand ol the clock moves slowly. 

The opium-eater reclines with rigid head and 
just-open’d lips, 

The prostitute draggles her shawl, her bonnet 
bobs on her tipsy and pimpled neck, 

The crowd laugh at her blackguard oaths, the 
men jeer and wink to each other, 
(Miserable! I do not laugh at your oaths nor 
jeer you;) 

The President holding a cabinet council is sur¬ 
rounded by the great Secretaries, 

O11 the piazza walk three matrons stately and 
friendly with twined arms. 

The crew of the fish-smack pack repeated lay¬ 
ers of halibut in the hold. 

The Missourian crosses the plains toting his 
wares and his cattle, 

As the fare-collector goes through the train he 
gives notice by the jingling of loose 
change, 

The floor-men are laying the floor, the tinners 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I also say it is good to fall, battles are lost in 
the same spirit in which they are won. 

I beat and pound for the dead, 

I blow through mv embouchures my loudest 
and gayest fm them. 

Vivas to those who has e fail'd! 

And to those whose war-vessels sank m the 
sea! 

And to those themselves who sank in the sea 1 

And to all geneials that lost engagements, and 
all overcome heroes! 

And the numberless unknown heroes eijual to 
the greatest hemes known! 

19 

This is the meal eipiallv set, this the meat for 
natural hunger. 

It is for the wicked |ust the same as the i light - 
eons, I make appointments with all. 

I will not base a single poison slighted 01 left 
a wav. 

The kept-woman, sponger, thiet, ale herein' in¬ 
vited. 

There shall he no difR-iince between them and 
the rest. 
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How is it 1 extract sticngth from the |>eef 1 
eat? 

W'liat is a man anyhow? what am 1? what tire 
S you? 

All 1 mark as mv own von shall ollset it with 
voui own, 

Klso it wen 1 time lost listening to me. 
l. 

1 do not snivel that snivel the woild over, 

1 hat months are vacuums and the giound Imt 
wallow and filth. 

IS Whimpering and tiuekling lohl with powdeis 
loi invalids, eouloiiliitv goes to the fourth- 
leinov '<1, 

1 wear mv hat as i please indoois oi out. 

20 Whv should 1 pr.tv? vvliv should I venerate and 
lie eeienionioiis? 

Having piled thiough the stiata, analv/ed to u 
hair, eounsel'il with doetois and valou¬ 
rs lated close, 

1 find no sweetei fat than sticks to my own 
hones. 


This is the press ol a hashful hand, this the 
float and odoi of hail. 

This the touch of mv lips to vours, this the 
murmur of yearning. 

This the far-off deptli and height reflecting mv 
own face. 

This the thoughtful merge of myself, and tin- 
outlet again. 

Do you guess I have some intiicate purpose? 

Well I have, for the Fourth-month showers 
have, and the mica on tfie side of the lock 
has. 

Do you take it I would astonish? 

Does the daylight astonish? does the cailv red¬ 
start twittering through the woods? 

Do I astonish more than they? 

Tliis hour I tell things in confidence, 

I might not tell everybody, but I will tell 
you. 

20 

Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, 
nude; 


ill all people 1 see mysell, none inoic and not 
to one a hailevi'Otii less. 

And the good oi bad 1 say ol mvself I say of 
tin-in. 

1 know 1 am solid and sound. 

To me the converging objects of flic universe 
tt pci petw.illy flow. 

All are written to mo, and 1 must get what the 
wiiting means. 

I know 1 am deathless, 

40 1 know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a 
carpenter’s compass, 

1 know 1 shall not pass like a child’s carlacue 
cut with a burnt stick at night. 

45 I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or 
be understood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level 1 
;o plant my house by, after all.) 

I exist as 1 am, that is enough, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I stand indifferent, 

My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown. 

Did you fear some scrofula out of the unflag- S 
ging pregnancy? 

Did you guess the celestial laws are yet to he 
work’d over and rectified? 

I find one side a balance and the antipodal side to 
a balance, 

Soft doctrine as steady help as stable doeti ine, 

Thoughts and deeds of the present our louse 
and early start. 

This minute that comes to me over the past 1 s 
deeillions. 

There is no better than it and now. 

What behaved well in the past or behaves well 

to-day is not such a wonder, 20 

The wonder is always and always how there 
can be a mean man 01 an infidel. 

25 

Dazzling and tremendous how quick the sun- is 
rise would kill me, 

If I could not now and always send sun-rise 
out of me. 

We also ascend dazzling and tremendous as 30 
the sun, 

We found our own O my soul in the calm and 
cool of the daybreak. 

My voice goes after what my eyes cannot 35 
reach, 

With the twirl of my tongue I encompass 
worlds and volumes of worlds. 

Speech is the twin of my vision, it is unequal 40 
to measure itself, 

It provokes me forever, it says sarcastically, 

Walt you contain enough, why don’t you let it 
out then? 

45 

Come now I will not be tantalized, you con¬ 
ceive too much of articulation, 

Do you not know O speech how the buds be¬ 
neath you are folded? 

Waiting in gloom, protected by frost, 50 

The dirt receding before my prophetical 
screams, 


I underlying causes to balance them at last, 

My knowledge my live parts, it keeping tails' 
with the meaning ot all things, 
Happiness, (which whoever heats me let him 
or her set out in search of this dav.) 

Mv final merit I refuse you, I refuse putting 
from me what I really am, 

Encompass worlds, but never try to encompass 
me, 

I crowd your sleekest and best bv simply look¬ 
ing toward you. 

Writing and talking do not prove me, 

1 carry the plenum of proof and every thing 
else in my face, 

With the hush of my lips 1 wholly confound 
the skeptic. 

20 

Now I will do nothing but listen. 

To accrue what I hear into this song, to let 
sounds contribute toward it. 

• 

I hear bravuras of birds, bustle of growing 
wheat, gossip of flames, clack of sticks 
cooking my meals, 

I hear the sound I love, the sound of the hu¬ 
man voice, 

I hear all sounds running together, combined, 
fused or following, 

Sounds of the city and sounds out of the city, 
sounds of the day and night, 

Talkative young ones to those that like them, 
the loud laugh of work-people at their 
meals, 

The angry base of disjointed friendship, the 
faint tones of the sick. 

The judge with hands tight to the desk, his 
pallid lips pronouncing a death-sentence. 
The heave’e’yo of stevedores unlading ships by 
the wharves, the refrain of the anehor- 
lifteis, 

The ring of alarm-bells, the cry of fire, the 
whirr of swift-streaking engines and hose- 
carts with premonitory tinkles and color'd 
lights, 

The steam-whistle, the solid roll of the train of 
approaching ears, 

The slow march play’d at the head of the as¬ 
sociation marching two and two, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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44 


It is time to explain myself—let ns stand up. 

What is known I strip away, 

I launch all men and women forward with 
me into the Unknown. 

The clock indicates the moment—but what 
does eternity indicate? 

We have thus far exhausted trillions ol winters 
and summers, 

There are trillions ahead, and billions ahead of 
them. 

Births have brought us richness and variety. 

And other births will bring us richness and 
variety. 

I do not call one greater and one smaller. 

That which fills its period and place is equal to 
any. 

Were mankind murderous or jealous upon you, 
my brother, my sister? 

I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or 
jealous upon me, 

All has been gentle with me, I keep no account 
with lamentation, 

(What have I to do with lamentation?) 

I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an 
eneloser of things to be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the 
stairs. 

On every step bunches of ages, and larger 
bunches between the steps, 

All below duly travel’d, and still I mount and 
mount. 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me, 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing, 1 
know I was even there, 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through 
the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the 
fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg’d close—long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Li 
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Faithful and friendly the arms that have help'd 
me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing 
5 like cheerful boatmen. 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own 

rings, 

Tliev sent influences to look aftei what was to 
io hold me. 

Befoie I W'us born out of my mother genera¬ 
tions guided me, 

Mv embryo has never been torpid, nothing 
i 5 could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast \egetables gave it sustenance, 

20 Monstrous sauroids transported it in their 
mouths and deposited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ’d to com¬ 
plete and delight me. 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 


I know 1 have the best of time and space, and 
was never measured and never will be 
30 measured. 

I tramp a perpetual journey (come listen all!) 

My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and 
a staff cut from the woods, 

3 5 No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 

I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, ex¬ 
change, 

But each man and each woman of you I lead 
40 upon a knoll, 

My left hand hooking you round the waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of conti¬ 
nents and the public road. 

45 Not I, not any one else can travel that road 
for you. 

You must travel it for yourself. 

It is not far, it is within reach, 

50 Perhaps you have been on it since you were 
born and did not know, 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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And as to you Corpse I think you are good 
manure, but that does not offend me, 

I smell the white roses sweet-scented and 
growing, 

I reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish'd S 
breasts of melons. 

And as to you Life I reckon you are the leav¬ 
ings of many deaths, 

(No doubt 1 have died myself ten thousand 10 
times before.) 


my brothers and sisteis. 

Do you see O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death—it is foim, union, plan 
—it is eternal life—it is Happiness. 

51 

The past and present wilt—I have fill'd them, 
emptied them. 

And proceed to fill my next fold ol the luttne. 


f hear you whispering there O stars of heaven, 

O suns—O glass of graves—() pcipctual trans¬ 
fers and promotions, 1 5 

If you do not say any thing how can 1 sav any 
thing? 

Of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn for¬ 
est, 20 

Of the moon that descends the steeps of the 
soughing twilight, 

Toss, sparkles of dav and dusk—toss on the 
black stems that dccav in the muck. 

Toss to the moaning gibbeiish of the diy 2 ? 
limbs. 

f ascend from the moon, I ascend from the 
night, 

I perceive that the ghastly glimmer is noon- W 
day sunbeams inflected. 

And debouch to the steady and central from 
the offspring great or small. 

50 35 

There is that in me—I do not know what it is 
—but I know it is in me. 


Listener up there! what have you to confide to 
me? 

Look in inv face while 1 snull the sidle of 
evening, 

(Talk honestly, no one else hems you, and 1 
stay only a minute longei.) 

Do I contradict myself? 

Wry well then I contiadict myself, 

(1 am large, I contain multitudes.) 

1 concentrate toward them that are nigh, l wait 
on the door-slab. 

Who has done his day’s woik? who will soonest 
be through with his supper? 

Who wishes to walk with me? 

Will you speak before 1 am gone? will you 
prove already too late? 


52 

The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, 
he complains of my gab and my loitering. 


Wrench’d and sweaty—calm and cool then my I too am not a bit tamed, 1 too am untranslata- 
body becomes, 40 ble, 

I s l e ep—I sleep long. 1 sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 

world. 

I do not know it—it is without name—it is a 

word unsaid, The last scud of day holds back for me, 

It is not in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 45 It flings my likeness after the rest and true as 

any on the shadow'd wilds, 

Something it swings on more than the earth I It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk, 
swing on, 

To it the creation is the friend whose embrac- I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the 
ing awakes me. 50 runaway sun, 

I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy 
Perhaps I might tell more. Outlines! I plead for jags. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musi¬ 
cal chorus! 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 

WHEN I HEARD THE LEARN’D 
ASTRONOMER 

When I heard the learn'd ustionomer. 

When the proofs, the figures, weie tanged in 
columns before me. 

When I was shown the charts and diagiams, to 
add, divide, and measme them. 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he 
lectured with much applause in the lec¬ 
ture-room. 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and 
sick. 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by 
myself. 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time 
to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 

WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE 
DOORYARD BLOOM’D 

1 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d. 

And the great star early droop’d in the western 
sky in the night, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-ie- 
turning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinitv sure to me von 
bring. 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in 
the west, 

And thought of him I love. 

o 

O powerful western fallen star! 

O shades of night—() moodv, tearful night! 

O great star disappear’d—O the black murk 
that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless—O 
helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free 
my soul. 

3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house 
near the white-wash’d palings, 
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Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart- 
shaped leav es of rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom lising delicate, 
with the peifume stiong 1 love, 

S With every leaf a miracle—and liom this hush 
in the doorvurd, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and licait- 
shaped leaves of lich green, 

A sprig with its flower 1 bieak. 
lo 

4 

In the swamp in secluded recesses, 

A shv and hidden bird is warbling a song. 

l S Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to hunscll, avoiding the 
settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 

20 Song of the bleeding thio.il, 

Death’s outlet song of life, (for well deal 
brother 1 know. 

If tlion vvnst not gi anted lo sing thou would’st 
surelv die.) 

Over the hi east of the spnng, the land, amid 
cities. 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where 
yo lately the violels peep’d liom the ground, 
spotting the gray debris. 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the 
lanes, passing the endless glass, 

Passing the yellovv-spear’d wheat, every grain 
3$ from its shroud in the daik-brown fields 
uprisen. 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink 
in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the 
40 grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin, 

6 

Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 
44 Through day and night with the greut cloud 
darkening the land. 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the 
cities draped in black. 

With the show of the States themselves as of 
50 crape-veil’d women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the 
flambeaus of the night, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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12 

Lo, body and soul—this land. 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the spar¬ 
kling and hurrying tides, and the ships, 

The varied and ample land, the South and the 
North in the light, Ohio’s shores and Hash¬ 
ing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies cover’d 
with grass and corn. 

Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and 
haughty, 

The violet and purple mom with just-felt 
breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill'd 
noon, 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night 
and the stars. 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and 
land. 

13 

Sing on, sing on, you grey-brown bird, 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your 
chant from the bushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars 
and pines. 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy 
song, 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost 
woe. 

O liquid and free and tender! 

O wild and loose to my soul—O wondrous 
singer! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds me (but 
will soon depart,) 

Yet the lilac with mastering odour holds me. 

14 

Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 

In the close of the day with its light and the 
fields of spring, and the farmers preparing 
their crops, 

In the large unconscious scenery of my land 
with its lakes and forests, 

In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the per¬ 
turb’d winds and the storms,) 
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Under the arching heavens of the afternoon 
swift passing, and the \oiees of eluldien 
and women. 

The many-moving sea-tides, and 1 saw the 
5 ships how they sail’d. 

And the summei appio,idling with richness, 
and the fields all busy with lahoi. 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all 
went on, each with its meals and mimilia 
of daily usages, 

And the sheets how their tbiobbings thiobb’d, 
and the cities pent—lo, then and theic, 

Falling upon them all and among them all, en¬ 
veloping me with the rest, 

1 5 Appear’d the cloud, appeal’d the long black 

ti ail. 

And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred 
knowledge of death. 

-o Then with the knowledge of death as walking 
one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the 
other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and 

2 5 as holding the hands of companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that 
talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by 
the swamp in the dimness, 

3 ° To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly 
pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, 

The gray-brown bird I know' receiv’d us com- 

3 5 rades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for 
him 1 love. 

From deep secluded recesses, 

4 ° From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines 
so still. 

Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

45 As I held as if by their hands my comrades in 
the night, 

And the, voice of my spirit tallied the song of 
the bird. 

50 Come lovely and soothing death. 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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As that powerful psalm in the night 1 heard 
from recesses, 

Passing, 1 leave thee lilac with heart shaped 
leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, 
returning with spring. 

I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting 
the west, communing with thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silver face in the 
night. 

Yet each to keep and all, retriesements out of 
the night. 

The song, the wondrous chant of the gr.rv- 
brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d m tn\ 
soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the 
countenance full of woe. 

With the holders holding mv hand nearing the 
call of the bird. 

Comrades mine and 1 in the midst, and their 
memory ever to keep, for the dead 1 loved 
so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days 
and lands—and this for his dear sake, 
Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant 
of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars 
dusk and dim. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD 

Dryden , Pope, Dr. Johnson were literary arbi 
te.rs in their day; Arnold (1822-1888) teas their 
Victorian equivalent. He seemed destined for 
some Olympian function. Son of the famous 
headmaster of Rugby, with an Oxford back¬ 
ground (and friendship with Arthur Hugh 
Clough), with reading and traveling playing 
important roles in his growth, Arnold never 
got away from literature and art. He became 
inspector of schools, university professor, lec¬ 
turer, poet, essayist, critic. He fancied himself 
a good combination of Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing. With classic attitude and serious mien 
Arnold attacked the Philistines around him for 
their narrowness and vulgarity. His Essays in 
Criticism are still classics in their field. 
Whether friend or antagonist, Arnold is always 


a formidable figure-, vigorous, intelligent, re¬ 
spectable without being stuffy.’ 

5 THE FORSAKES MERMAN 

Come, dear children, let us away; 

Down and away below! 

Now mv brothers call from the bay, 
ro Now the great winds shotew,rids blow, 

Now the salt tides seawards (low, 

Now the wild white horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children deal, let us away I 

1 5 This way, this way! 

Call her once before you go— 

Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know; 

-c “Margaret! Margaret!" 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's car; 

Children’s voices, wild with pain— 

Surely she will come again! 

2 5 Call her once and conic away; 

This way, this way! 

“Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.” 

Margaret! Margaret! 

3<a 

Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-walled town, 

Anil the little grey church on the windy shore; 

3 5 Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 

Come away, come away! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
40 We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell. 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

45 Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round. 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

0 The selections which follow are from Arnold s 
Poetical Works. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom; 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leas es dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills. 
At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side— 
And then come back down. 
Singing, “There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.’’ 


TIIE BURIED LIFE 

Light flows our war of mocking word-., and 
yet. 

Behold, with tears my eyes arc wet! 

I feel a nameless sadness o’er me roll. 

Yes, yes, we know that we can jest, 

Wc know, we know that we can smile! 

But there’s a something in this breast, 

To which thy light words bring no rest. 

And thy gay smiles no anodyne. 

Give me thy hand, and hush awhile, 

And turn those limpid eyes on mine, 

And let me read there, love, thy inmost soul. 

Alas, is even love too weak 
To unlock the heart, and let it speak? 

Are even lovers powerless to reveal 
To one another what indeed they feel? 

I knew the mass of men concealed 
Their thoughts, for fear that if revealed 
They would by other men be met 
With blank indifference, or with blame re¬ 
proved; 

I knew they lived and moved 
Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves—and yet 
The same heart beats in every human breast! 

But we, my love!—does a like spell benumb 
Our hearts, our voices?—must we too be 
dumb? 


Ah, well for us, if even we, 

Even for a moment, can get bee 

Our heart, and have our lips unchained; 

For that which seals them hath been deep 
5 ordained. 

Fate, which foresaw 

How frivolous a baby man would bt— 

By what distractions he would be possessed, 
10 How he would pour himscll in eveiv stiile. 
And well-nigh change his own identity— 

That it might keep from his capticious play 
His genuine self, and force him to obey 
Even in his own despite his being’s law, 

'5 Bade through the deep leeesses of our bieast 
The unregaided river of our life 
Pursue with indiscernible How its way; 

And that we should not see 
The buried stieain, and seem to be 
20 Eddying about in blind uncertainty, 

Though diiviug on with it eternally. 

But often, in the woild’s most ciowdcd stieets. 
But often, in the din of stiife, 

2 5 Tlieic rises an unspeakable desire 

Alter the knowledge of our buiied life; 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking out our true, oiiginul course; 

A longing to impure 

3 '-> Into the mystery of this heart that beats 
So wild, so deep in us—to know 
Whence our lives come, and wlicic they go. 
And many a man in his own bieast then delves. 
But deep enough, alas, none ever mines. 

3 5 And we have been on many thousand lines, 

And we have shown, on each, spirit and 
power; 

But hardly have we, for one little hour. 

Been on our own line, have we been our- 
40 selves— 

Hardly had skill to utter one of all 
The nameless feelings that course through our 
breast, 

But they course on for ever unexpressed. 

45 And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well—but ’tis not true! 

And then we will no more be racked 
With inward striving, and demand 
50 Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power; 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call! 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Days not dark at thy side; 

Seasons impaired not the ray 
Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 

Such thou wast! and 1 stand 

In the autumn evening, and think 5 

Of bygone autumns with thee. 

Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread. 

In the summer-mot ning. the road 10 

Of death, at a call unforeseen. 

Sudden. For fifteen veats. 

We who till then in thv shade 

Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured l S 

Sunshine and rain as we might. 

Bare, unshaded, alone. 

Lacking the shelter of thee. 

O strong soul, by what shore 20 

Tarriest thou now? For that force, 

Surely, has not been lefi sain! 

Somewhere, surely, afar. 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 2 

Zealous, beneficent, firm! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere. 

Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 30 

Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with /.cal 
The humble good from the ground, 

Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet, doth rouse 3 3 

Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv'st, 

Sticcorest!—this was thy work. 

This was thy life upon earth. 40 

What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 

Most men eddy about 

Hero and there—eat and drink, 4S 

Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 

Nothing; and then they die— 5 ° 

Perish;—and no one asks 

Who or what they have been. 


More than he asks what waves. 

In the moonlit solitudes mdd 
Of the midmost Ocean, base swelled. 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 

And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires. 

Not with the crowd to be spent. 

Not without aim to go round 
in an eddy of purposeless dust, 

Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes! some ol us strive 
Not without action to die 
Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 
Glut the devouring grave! 

We, we have chosen our path— 

Path to a clear-purposed goal. 

Path of advance!-—but it leads 
A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er the mountains m snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we sot forth— 
Then, on the height, comes the storm. 
Thunder crashes from rock 
To rock, the cataracts reply, 

Lightnings dazzle our eyes. 

Roaring torrents have breached 
T he track, the stream-bed descends 
In the place where the wayfarer once 
Planted his footstep—the spray 
Boils o'er its borders! aloft 
The unseen snow-beds dislodge 
T heir hanging ruin; alas, 

Havoc is made in our train! 

Friends, who set forth at our side. 
Falter, arc lost in the storm. 

We, we only are left! 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 
Sternly compressed, we strain on, 

On—and at nightfall at last 
Come to the end of our way. 

To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks; 

Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs— 

Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and asks: 

Whom in our party we bring? 

Whom we have left in the snow? 

Sadly we answer: We bring 
Only ourselves! we lost 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Is it for beauty to forego her wreath? 

—Yes, but not this alone. 

Is it to feel our strength— 

Not our bloom only, but our strength- 
Is it to feel each limb 
Grow stiffer, every function less exact, 

Each nerve more loosely strung? 

Yes, this, and more; but not 
Ah, ’tis not what in youth we dreamed Would 
be! 

’Tis not to have our life 

Mellowed and softened as with sunset-glow, 

A golden day’s decline. r 5 

’Tis not to see the world 

As from a height, with rapt prophetic eyes. 

And heart profoundly stirred; 

And weep, and feel the fullness of the past, 20 
The years that are no more. 

It is to spend long days 

And not once feel that we were ever young; 

It is to add, immured 2 5 

In the hot prison of the present, month 
To month with weary pain. 

It is to sufTer this, 

And feel but half, and feebly, what we feel. 30 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion—none. 

It is—last stage of all— 3 5 

When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of out selves. 

To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 


EMILY DICKINSON 

Emily Dickinson ( 1830 - 1886 ) was for a long 
period an obscure lyricist in New England. 45 
She was “discovered” late and is still being un¬ 
covered, so to speak. By her own choice (per¬ 
haps because of an unhappy love affair) Miss 
Dickinson remained in the seclusion of her 
home, keeping most of her work secret. Her 
epistolary friends were many, however. If she 


had chosen to publish (only four of her him 
dieds of pieces were circulated in her lifetime), 
she might well have altered the course of 
American poetry years before it became "mod- 
5 ern”; as it is. Miss Dickinson’s original voice 
has influenced many. In images and rhymes, 
wit and conciseness, economy and swiftness, 
she was far ahead of her time. Today her repu¬ 
tation is high. Even a cursory reading of the 
10 lyrics produces the indefinable yet undeniable 
feeling that one is in the presence of a genius 
with words." 

1 TASTE A LIQUOR NEVER 
BREWED 

I taste a liquor never browed. 

From tankards scooped in pearl; 

Not all the vats upon the ltliinc 
Yield such air alcohol! 

Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 

When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 

1 shall but drink the more! 

Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 

And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 
Leaning against the sun! 

I NEVER SAW A MOOR 

I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 

And what a wave must be. 

I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 

0 The following selections are reprinted from 
The Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leetc Hampson, by 
permission of the publisher, Little, Brown & Com¬ 
pany. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Split at the rock and together again. 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Haheisham. 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of I labersham. 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The nishes cried Abide, abide, 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 

The laving laurel turned mv tide, 

The ferns and the fondling grass said Slat/. 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, 

Hei;e in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

High o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 

The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold. 

The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth 
brook-stone 

Did bar me of passage with liiendly brawl. 

And many a luminous jewel lone 
—Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 

Ruby, garnet and amethyst— 

Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the 
.main, 

The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 

dooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and 
woven 

5 With intricate shades of the vinos that inviiad- 
cloven 

Clamber the folks of the inultifoim 
boughs,— 

Emerald twilights,— 

10 Virginal shy lights. 

Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper 
of vows, 

When lovers pace timidly down through the 
green colonnades 

1 5 Ot the dun sweet woods, of the dear dark 
woods. 

Of the heavenly woods and glades, 

That run to the radiant m.nginal sand-beach 
within 

20 The wide sea-maisites of Glynn;— 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon-day 
fire,— 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

2 5 Chamber fiom chamber parted with wavering 
arras of leaves,— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to 
the soul that grieves, 

Pure with a sense oi the passing of saints 

30 through the wood. 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with 
good;— 

O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades 

3 5 of the vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June- 
day long did shine 

Ye held me fast in your heait and I held you 
fast in mine; * 

40 

But now when the noon is no more, and riot 
is test, 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of 
the West, 

45 And the slant yellow beam down the wood- 
aisle doth seem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads from a 
dream,— 

50 Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken 
the soul of the oak, 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill; 

‘A boy’s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.' 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Dcering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come hack with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

'A hoy’s will is the wind's will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-hoy’s brain; 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 

‘A hoy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair. 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
5 I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
>o thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA' 

I 

1 5 Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

20 Far oil the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 

2 5 Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which i may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist before the eye. 35 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

1 Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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About and about through the intricate chan¬ 
nels that flow 
Here and there, 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded tire uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes. 

And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow 

In the rose-antl-silvcr evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 

Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the 
marsh-grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that west¬ 
ward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease 
to run; 


THOMAS HARDY • LYRIC POETRY 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still tire plains of tho waters bet 
The lido is in bis ecstasy. 

5 The tide is at bis highest height. 

And it is night. 

And now from the Vast of the l.otd will the 
waters of sleep 

to Roll in on the souls oi men, 

lint who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that ercep 
Under the waters nf sleep? 

And 1 would I could know what swim math lie- 
i 5 low when tile tide comes in 

On the length and the Ineadtb of the marvel¬ 
lous marshes of Glyim. 



TWENTIETH CENTURY 


THOMAS HARDY 


Before writing The Return of the Native huh 
Tire Mayor of Castcrbridgc Hardy had written 
some verse and had practiced architecture. His 
novels are pessimistic, ironic, sometimes fa¬ 
talistic. The, gloom, however, is now and then 
lightened with humor. (The novelist confesses 
to having learned much from George Crahlre.) 
Hardy's Jude the Obscure ( 1895 ) was too 
realistic for public taste; the author turned in 
disgust to verse again, also wrote a nineteen i- 
act drama. The Dynasts, but never returned to 
the novel. Much of Hardy’s poetry is like his 
prose—the satires, for example, show up man's 
greed and pettiness; but the verse cannot be 
labeled with any single adjective, for it iv pos¬ 
sible in the lyrics to find all moods and lighting 
effects, nearly all subtypes. With Hardy (l 640 - 
1926 ) one literary era ends and another begins. 
He remains a large, solid figure, honest and 
sincere, unruffled by the new isms of our cen¬ 
tury. (See also II, 446 .)’ 

c* 


HAP 

If but some vengeful gixl would call to me 
From up the sky, and laugh; ‘Thou suffering 
thing, 

Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 

5 That thy love's loss is my hale’s profiting!” 

Then would I bear it, clench myself, and die. 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited; 

Half-cased in that a Powerfuller than I 
to Had willed and meted me the tears I shed. 

But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain, 

* Of tlie selections which follow, "1 lap” is re¬ 
printed from Wessex Poems, by Thomas Hardy; 
copyright, 1898 by Harper It Brothers; copyright, 
1928 , by Thomas Hardy. All the others are from 
Hardy's Collected Poems, copyright, 1926 , By per¬ 
mission of the Trustees of the Hardy Estate. The 
Macmillan Company publishers, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., and The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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And why unblooms the best hope ever sown? 
—Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan. . . . 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily 
strown 

Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 

AT TIIE DRAPER’S 1 

"I stood at the back of the shop, my dear, 

But you did not perceive me. 

Well, when they deliver what you were shown 
I shall know nothing of it, believe me!” 

And he coughed and coughed as she paled and 
said, 

“Oh, I didn’t see you come in there— 

Why couldn’t you speak?”—“Well, I didn’t. I 
left 

That you should not notice I’d been there. 


At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited; 

5 An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 

In blast-beruffled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 

10 So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 

That I could think there trembled through 
15 His happy good-night air 

Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 

THE MAN HE KILLED 


“You were viewing some lovely things. 

‘Soon required for a widow of latest fashion; 

And I knew Would upset you to meet the 
man 

Who had to be cold and ashen, 2 5 

And screwed in a box before they could dress 
you 

‘In the last new note in mournin g,’ 

As they defined it. So, not to distress you, 

I left you to your adorning.” 

THE DARKLING THRUSH 

I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was specter-gray. 

And Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 

The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant, 

His crypt the cloudy canopy. 

The wind his death-lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervorless as I. 


“Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Bight many a nipperkin! 

“But ranged as infantry, 

And staring face to face, 

I shot at him as he at me. 

And killed him in his place. 

30 

"I shot him dead because— 

Because he was my foe. 

Just so: my foe of course he was; 

That’s clear enough; although 
35 

“He thought he’d ’list, perhaps. 

Off-hand like—just as I— 

Was out of work—had sold his traps— 

No other reason why. 

40 

“Yes; quaint and curious war is! 

You shoot a fellow down 
You’d treat if met where any bar is, 

Or help to half-a-crown.” 

45 

AFTERWARDS 

When the Present has latched its postern be¬ 
hind my tremulous stay, 

50 And the May month Haps its glad green 
leaves like wings, 

Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the 
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neighbors say. 

He was a man who used to notice such 
things”? 

If it be in the dusk when, like an eyelid’s s 
soundless blink, 

The dewfall-hawk comes crossing the shades 
to alight 

Upon the wind-warped upland thorn, a gazer 
may think, 10 

do him this must base been a familiar 
sight.” 

If I pass during some nocturnal blackness, 

mothy and warm, 1 3 

When the hedgehog travels furtively user 
the lawn. 

One may say, “He strove that such innocent 
creatures should come to no harm. 

But he could do little for them; and now he 10 
is gone.” 


. E. HOUSMAN ■ LYRIC POETRY 


technically they are the work of a master who 
behind in inspiration and who turned his 
lines with apparent ease. The fact that they 
seem easily done is a tribute to the poet's art; 
by his own testimony, after phrases came to 
him out of the air, only painful labor could 
put them together and fill in the gaps." 


WITH RUE MY HEART IS LADEN 

With rue my heait is laden 
For golden triends 1 had, 

For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 

By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys me laid; 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
lu fields where roses lade. 


If, when hearing that 1 have been stilled at 
last, they stand at the door. 

Watching the full-staned heavens that win- 25 
ter sees. 

Will this thought use on those who will meet 
my face no more, 

“He was one who had an eye for such 
mysteries”? 30 

And will any say when mv bell of quittance is 
heard in the gloom. 

And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its 
outrollings, 3; 

Till they rise again, as they were a new bell's 
boom, 

"He hears it not now, but used to notice 
such things”? 

-to 

A. E. HOUSMAN 


WHEN I WAS ONE-AND-TWENTY 

When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 

“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 

Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy lieu." 

But I was one-and-twenty, 

No use to talk to me. 

When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 

“The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 

’Tis paid with sighs a-plenty 
And sold for endless rue." 

And 1 am two-and-twenty, 

And oh, ’tis hue, ’tis true. 


Housman ( 1859 - 1936 ), an Oxford man, even¬ 
tually found himself teaching Latin at Uni¬ 
versity College, London, and at Cambridge, 45 
acquiring considerable reputation as a classical 
scholar. One of his collections of verse, A 
Shropshire Lad, became so popular that it was 
possible for other versifiers to burlesque the 
original with considerable success. Although 
Housman’s lyrics seem simple, almost blithe, 
underneath they sing a sad message about life; 


TO AN ATHLETE DYING YOUNG 

The time you won your town the race 
We chaired you through the market-place; 
Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 


0 The poems which follow are reprinted from 
A Shropshire Lad by A. li. Housman by permission 
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Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home. 

And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town. 

Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay, 
And early though the lain el grows 
It withers quicker than the rose. 

Eyes the shady night has shut 
Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the ears: 

Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 

So set, before its echoes fade, 

The fleet foot on the sill of shade. 

And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-defended challenge-cup. 

And round that early-laureled head 
Will flock to ga/.e the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 
The garland briefer than a girl’s. 


LOVELIEST OF TREES 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough. 

And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

Now, of my threescore years and ten. 
Twenty will not come again. 

And take from seventy springs a score, 

It only leaves me fifty more. 

And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 

of Henry Holt and Company, Inc.; and of the 
Society of Authors as the Literary Representative 
of the Trustees of the Estate of the late A. E, Hous- 
man, and Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., publishers 
of his Collected Poems. 


Oil, WHEN I WAS IN LOVE 
WITH YOU 

Oh, when I was in love with you, 

5 Then I was clean and brave. 

And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 

And now the fancy passes by, 

10 And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again. 


*5 WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

Born and bred in Ireland, Yeats (1865-1939) 
went to London in 1888 and later traveled on 
the Riviera. lie was ever concerned with 
20 Irish lore, much of which found its way into 
his plays and poetry; as an editor he was vo¬ 
cal in yet a third field. Yeats was particularly 
active in the great Celtic revival of drama. A 
prolific writer, he eventually won the Nobel 
25 Prize. His early poetry is filled with music, 
with Irish magic and mysticism. The later 
poetry is often tougher, a bit disillusioned, but 
not decadent ,° 

30 T1IE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wat¬ 
tles made; 

35 Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for 
the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
40 comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to 
where the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a 
purple glow, 

45 And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and 
day 

0 The selections which follow are from Yeats’s 
Collected Poems, copyright, 1933. By permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers, and of 
A. P. Watt & Son. 
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I hear lake water lapping with low sounds h\ 
the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pa\ e- 
ments gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 5 

WHEN YOU ARE OLD 

When you are old and gray and full of sleep. 

And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 10 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows 
deep; 

How many loved your moments of glad grace, 1 5 
And loved your beauty with love false 01 true. 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you. 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face 

And bending down beside the glowing bars 20 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love lied 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars, 

THE INDIAN UPON GOD 

I passed along the water’s edge below the 
humid trees, 

My spirit rocked in evening light, the rushes 
round my knees, 40 

My spirit rocked in sleep and sighs; and saw 
the moorfowl pace 

All dripping oir a grassy slope, and saw them 
cease to chase 

Each other round iri circles, and heard the 4 S 
eldest speak: 

Who holds the world between His hill and 
made us strong or weak 

Is an undying mooifoul, and lie lives beyond 
the sky. 40 

The rains are from His dripping wings, the 
moonbeams from Ilis eye. 

I passed a little further on and heard a lotus 
talk: 

Who made the world and ruleth it. He hang- 45 
eth on a stalk, 

For I am in His image made, and all this 
tinkling tide 

Is but a sliding drop of rain between His petals 
wide. 50 

A little way within the gloom a roebuck raised 
his eyes 


Brimful of starlight, and he said: The Stamper 
of the Skies, 

He is a gentle roebuck; for how else, I pray, 
could He 

Conceive a thing so sad and soft, a gentle 
thing like me? 

I passed a little further on and heard a pea¬ 
cock say: 

Who made the grass anil made the n ouns and 
made my feathers gay. 

He is a monstrous pcaeoek. and He icaveth all 
the night 

His languid tail above us, lit with myriad spots 
of light. 

SAILING TO RY/.ANTIUM 

1 

That is no country for old men. The voting 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees, 

—Those dying generations—at their song, 

The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, horn, and dies. 

Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of imaging intellect. 

2 

An aged man is hut a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school hot studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
'i'o the holy city of Byzantium. 

3 

O sages standing in Cod’s holy fire 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, pome 1 in a gyre, 

And be the singing-masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 
It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 

4 

Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing, 

1 wheeling in a circle like a hawk or buzzard. 
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But such a form as Crecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enameling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 

RUDYARD KfPLING 

Kipling (1865-1936), born in India, schooled 
in England, returned to his native land for a 
career in journalism. lie later spent some time 
in Vermont with his American wife. Mean¬ 
while, tales and verses had poured forth from a 
ready pen. He wrote of the ordinary man, of 
"real life," in a ballad style that urns tre¬ 
mendously popular. Something of a flag waver, 
Kipling has been criticized by some writers for 
an overabundance of patriotism. Nevertheless, 
he won a Nobel Prize and, critics or no, be¬ 
came the most widely known English poet of 
his day. (For further details concerning Kipling 
see 11, 457.) 

GUNC.A DIN° 

You may talk o’ gin an’ beer 
When you’re quartered safe out ’ere, 

An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot 
it; 

But if it comes to slaughter, 

You will do your work on water. 

An' you’ll lick the bloomin’ boots of ’ini that’s 
got it. 

Now in Injia’s sunny clime. 

Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen, 

Of all them black-faced crew 

The finest man I knew 

Was our regimental Bhisti, 1 Gunga Din, 

He was “DinI Din! Din! 

You limping lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hi! slippy hitherao! 

Water! Cet it! Panee lao! 2 

You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din!” 


° From Departmental Ditties and Barrack-Room 
Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling, copyright, 1892 , 
1893 , 1899 , 1927 , by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted 
by permission of Mrs. George Bambridge, Double- 
day 4 Company, Inc., and The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 

1 water carrier. 3 bring water swiftly. 


The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before. 

An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind; 

For a twisty piece o’ rag 
5 An’ a goatskin water-bag 
Was all the field-equipment ’e could find. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 

Where the ’eat would make your bloomin’ eye- 
io brows crawl. 

We shouted "Harry By!” 3 
Till our throats were bricky-dry, 

Then we wopped ’im cause V couldn’t serve 
us all. 

1 5 It was “Din! Din! Din! 

You ’eathen, where the mischief ’ave you been? 
You put some jultlee 4 in it, 

Or I’ll marrow’' you this minute 

If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din!” 

20 

’E would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done, 

An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 

If we charged or broke or cut, 

2 5 You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 

Ed be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 
With ’is mussick' 1 on ’is back, 

’E would skip with our attack. 

An’ watch us till the bugles made “Retire,” 

3 ° An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide 

’E was white, clear white, inside, 

When ’e went to tend the wounded under fire! 
It was “Din! Din! Din!” 

With the bullets kickin' dust-spots on the 
35 green. 

When the cartridges ran out, 

You could ’ear the front-files shout: 

“Hi! ammunition mules an’ Gunga Din!” 

4 ° I sha’n’t forgit the night 

When I dropped be’ind the fight 
With a bullet where my belt-plate should a’ 
been. 

I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 

45 An’the man that spied me first 

Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga 
Din. 

’E lifted up my ’ead, 

An’ e’ guv me ’arf a pint o’ water—green; 


3 O Brother. 4 snap. 

5 hit. 6 water bag. 

3 



It was crawlin’ and it stunk. 

But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 

I m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 

It was “Din! Din! Din! 

'Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through 'is spleen; 
’E’s chawin’ up the ground an’ 'e’s kickin' all 
around; 

For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din!” 

’E carried me away 
To where a dooli 7 lay. 

An a bullet come an drilled the beggar clean. 
’E put me safe inside. 

An’ just before ’e died. 

"I 'ope you liked vour drink," sc/ Gunga Dm. 

So I’ll meet ’im later on 

In the place where V is gom— 

Where its always double drill and no can¬ 
teen; 

’E’ll be squattin’ oil the coals 
Givin’ drink to pore damned souls. 

An I’ll get a swig in Hell fiorn Gunga Din. 
Din! Din! Din! 

You Lazarushian-leathur Gunga Din! 

Tho’ I’ve belted you an’ flayed you. 

By the livin’ God that made you, 

You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Dm. 


DANNY I) E EVER" 

“What are the bugles blowiri’ for?” said Filcs- 
on-Parade. 

“To turn you out, to turn you out,” the Color- 
Sergeant said, 

“What makes you look so white, so white?” 
said Files-on-Parade. 

“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the 
Color-Sergeant said. 

For they’re hangin’ Danny Denver, you can 40 
’ear the Dead March play. 

The regiment’s in ’oliow square—they’re 
hangin’ him today; 

They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his 
stripes away, 45 

7 stretcher. 

• From Departmental Ditties and Barrark-Hnom 
Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling, copyright, 1892, 1893, 
1899, 1927, by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted by per¬ 
mission of Mrs. George Bambridge, Doubleday 7 
& Company, Inc., and The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
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An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Denver in the 
mornin’. 

“What makes the rear-rank breathe so ’ard?” 

5 said Files-on-Parade. 

"It's bitter cold, it’s bittci cold,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

“What makes that front-rank man fall down?’’ 
says Files-on-l’ai ade. 

10 "A touch of sun, a touch of sun,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

They are hangin' Danny Denver, they are 
marchin’ of im round. 

They ave ’alted Danny Drover by is coffin 
15 on the ground: 

An ’e’ll swing in arf a minute foi a sneakin’ 
shootm’ hound—- 

() they’re bangin’ Danny Denver in the 
mornin’! 

20 

“ Is cot was right-'and cot to mine,” said Files- 
011 -Paiade. 

’’ ’E’s slccpin’ out an’ lai tonight,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

25 “l\e drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,” said Files- 
on-Parade. 

“ E's drinkin’ bitter beer alone,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

They are bangin’ Dannv Denver, you must 
50 mark ’im to 'is place. 

For ’e shot a comiade sleepin'—you must 
look ’im in the lace; 

Nine ’lindred of ’is county an’ the regiment’s 
disgrace, 

3 5 While they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’. 

“What’s that so black agin’ the sun?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 

“It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

"What’s that that whimpers over’ead?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 

“It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,” the 
Color-Sergeant said. 

For they’re done with Danny Deever, you 
can ’ear the quickstep play, 

The regiment’s in column, an’ they’re 
marchin’ us away; 

Ho! the young recruits are shirkin’, an' they’ll 
want their Leer today. 

After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 
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RECESSIONAL * 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line. 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine—- 
Lord God of Hosts, he with us yet. 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with 11 s yet. 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 1 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

FOR TO ADMIRE° * 

The Injian Ocean sets an' smiles 
So sof, so bright, so bloomin’ blue; 

° From The Fh c Nations by Rudyard Kipling, 
copyright, 1903, 1931, bv Rudyard Kipling, re¬ 
printed by pennission of Mrs. C.eoige Bambridge, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., and The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 

1 that is, either destroyed or reduced to in¬ 
significance. 

00 From The Seven Seas by Rudyard Kipling, 
copyright, 1893, 1891, 1896, 1905, 1933, by Rud¬ 
yard Kipling, reprinted by permission of Mrs. 
George Bambridge, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
and The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 


There aren’t a wave for miles an’ miles 
Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 

The ship is swep’, the day is done. 

The bugle’s gone for smoke and play; 

5 An’ black agin’ the settin’ sun 

The Lascar sings, "Hum deckty hai!” 

For to admire art’ for to see. 

For to be’old this world so wide — 
10 it never done no good to me. 

But I can’t drop it if I tried! 

I sec the sergeants pitchin’ quoits, 

I ’ear the women laugh an’ talk. 

It I spy upon the quarter-deck 
The orfieers an’ lydics walk. 

I thinks about the things that was. 

An’ leans an' looks acrost the sea, 

Till spite of all the crowded ship 
10 There’s no one lef’ alive but me. 

The things that was which I ’ave seen. 

In bariick, camp, an’ action too, 

1 tells them over by myself, 

2 ; An’ sometimes wonders if they’re true; 
For they was odd—most awful odd— 

But all the same now they are o’er. 
There must be ’caps o’ plenty such, 

An’ if I wait I’ll see some more. 

30 

Oh, I ’ave come upon the books, 

An’ frequent broke a barrick rule, 

An’ stood beside an’ watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool. 

3 5 I paid my price for findin’ out. 

Nor never grutched the price I paid, 
But sat in Clink without my boots. 

Admirin’ ’ow the world was made. 

40 Be’old a crowd upon the beam. 

An’ ’umped above the sea appears 
Old Aden, like a barrick-stove 

That 110 one’s lit for years an’ years! 

I passed by that when I began, 

45 An’ I go brae the road I came, 

A time-expired soldier-man 
With six years’ service to ’is name. 

My girl she said, "Oh, stay with me!’’ 

50 My mother ’eld me to ’er breast. 

They’ve never written none, an’ so 
They must ’ave gone with all the rest— 
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With all the rest which I ’ave seen 
An’ found an' known an’ met along. 

I cannot say the things I feel. 

And so I sing my evenin’ song: 

For to admire an for to see. 

For to bc'old this world so wide — 

It never done no good to me. 

But I can't drop it if 1 tried! 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON" 

THE MAN AGAINST THE SKY 

Between me and the sunset, like a dome 
Against the glory of a world on fire. 

Now burned a sudden hill. 

Bleak, round and high, l>v flame-lit height 
made higher, 

With nothing on it for the flame to kill 
Save one who moved and was alone up there 
To loom before the chaos and the glare 
As if he were the last god going home 
Unto his last desire. 

Dark, marvellous, and inscrutable he moved on 
Till down the fiery distance he was gone. 

Like one of those eternal, remote things 
That range across a man’s imaginings 
When a sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say thereafter to few men— 

The touch of ages having wrought 
An echo and a glimpse of what he thought 
A phantom or a legend until then; 

For whether lighted over ways that save, 

Or lured from all repose. 

If he go on too far to find a grave. 

Mostly alone he goes. 

Even he, who stood where I had found him. 
On high with fire all around him, 

Who moved along the molten west, 

And over the round hill’s crest 

That seemed half ready with him to go down. 

Flame-bitten and flame-cleft 

As if there were to be no last thing left 

Of a nameless unimaginable town— 

Even he who climbed and vanished may have 
taken 

0 For introductory sketch sec I, 181. “The 
Man Against the Sky" is reprinted from Robinson’s 
Collected Poems, copyright, 1937. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Down to the perils of a depth not known, 

From death defended, though by men lor- 
saken, 

The bread that every man must eat alone; 

S He may have walked while others baldly dared 
Look on to see him stand where many iell. 

And upward out of that as out of hell. 

He may have sung and stiiven 
To mount where more of him shall yet he 
10 given. 

Bereft of all retreat, 

To sevenfold heat— 

As on a day when three in Dura 1 shared 
The furnace, and were spurt'd 
l 3 For glory by that king of Babylon 

Who made himsell so grout that Cod, who 
heatd. 

Covered him with long leathers, like a bird. 

20 Again, he mav bat e gone down easily, 

By comfortable altitudes, and found. 

As always, underneath him solid ground 
Whereon to be sufficient and to stand 
Possessed already of the promised land, 

23 Far stretched and fair to see: 

A good sight, veiily. 

And one to make the eyes ol her who bore him 
Shine glad with hidden teais. 

Why question of his ease of who before him, 
30 In one place or another when- they left 

Their names as far behind them as their bones, 
And yet by dint of slaughter, toil and theft. 
And shrewdly sharpened stones. 

Carved hard the way for his ascendency 
3 5 Through deserts of lost years? 

Why trouble him now who sees and hears 
No more than what his innocence requires, 
And therefore to no other height aspires 
Than one at which he neither quails nor tires? 
4° He may do more by seeing what he sees 
Than others eager for iniquities; 

He may, by seeing all things lor the best, 
Incite futurity to do the rest. 

4 3 Or with an even likelihood, 

He may have met with atrabilious eyes 
The fires of time on equal terms and passed 
Indifferent down, until at last 
His only kind of grandeur would have been. 

50 Apparently, in being seen. 


1 In Babylon. See Book of Daniel, 3. 
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He may have had for evil or for good 
No argument; he may have had no care 
For what without himself went anywhere 
To failure or to glory, and least of all 
For such a stale, flamboyant miracle; 

He may have been the prophet of an art 
Immovable to old idolatries; 

He may have been a player without a part, 
Annoyed that even the sun should have the 
skies 

For such a flaming way to advertise; 

He may have been a painter sick at heart 
With Nature’s toiling for a new surprise; 

He may have been a cynic, who now, for all 
Of anything divine that his effete 
Negation may have tasted. 

Saw truth in his own image, rather small, 
Forbore to fever the ephemeral, 

Found any barren height a good retreat 
From any swarming street. 

And in the sun saw power superbly wasted; 
And when the primitive old-fashioned stars 
Came out again to shine on joys and wars 
More primitive, and all arrayed for doom. 

He may have proved a world a sorry thing 
In his imagining. 

And life a lighted highway to the tomb. 

Or, mounting with infirm unseaiehing tread, 
His hopes to chaos led, 

He may have stumbled up there from the 
past. 

And with an aching strangeness viewed the 
last 

Abysmal conflagration of his dreams,— 

A flame where nothing seems 

To bum but flame itself, by nothing fed; 

And while it all went out. 

Not even the faint anodyne of doubt 
May then have eased a painful going down 
From pictured heights of power and lost re¬ 
nown. 

Revealed at length to his outlived endeavor 
Remote and unapproachable forever; 

And at his heart there may have gnawed 
Sick memories of a dead faith foiled and 
flawed 

And long dishonored by the living death 
Assigned alike by chance 
To brutes and hierophants; 

And anguish fallen on those he loved around 
him 


May once have dealt the last blow to confound 
him, 

And so have left him as death leaves a child. 
Who sees it all too near; 

5 And he who knows no young way to forget 
May struggle to the tomb unreconciled. 
Whatever suns may rise or set 
There may be nothing kinder for him here 
Than shafts and agonies; 

■ o And under these 

He may ciy out and stay on horribly; 

Or, seeing in death too small a thing to fear, 
He may go forward like a stoic Roman 
Where pangs and terrors in his pathway lie— 
1 5 Or, seizing the swift logic of a woman. 

Curse God and die. 

Or maybe there, like many another one 
Who might have stood aloft and looked ahead, 
Black-drawn against wild red, 

20 He may have built unawed by fiery gules 
That in him no commotion stirred, 

A living reason out of molecules 
Why molecules occurred, 

And one foi smiling when he might have 
: 5 sighed 

Had he seen far enough 
And in the same inevitable stuff 
Discovered an odd reason too for pride 
In being what he must have been by laws 
3° Infrangible and for no kind of cause. 

Deterred by no confusion or surprise 
He may have seen with his mechanic eyes 
A world without a meaning, and had room. 
Alone amid magnificence and doom, 

5 5 To build himself an airy monument 

That should, or fail him in his vague intent, 
Outlast an accidental universe— 

To call it nothing worse— 

Or, by the burrowing guile 
4° Of Time disintegrated and effaced, 

Like once-remembered mighty trees go down 
To ruin, of which by man may now be traced 
No part sufficient even to be rotten, 

And in the book of things that are forgotten 
45 Is entered as a thing not quite worth while. 

He may have been so great 

That satraps would have shivered at his frown, 

And all he prized alive may rule a state 

No larger than a grave that holds a clown; 

5° He may have been a master of his fate, 

And of his atoms—ready as another 
In his emergence to exonerate 
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His father and his mother; 

He may have been a captain of a host. 
Seif-eloquent and ripe for prodigies. 

Doomed here to swell bv dangerous degrees. 
And then give up the ghost. 

Nahum’s great grasshoppers were such as 
these, 

Sun-scattered and soon lost. 

Whatever the dark road he may have taken. 
This man who stood on high 
And faced alone the skv. 

Whatever drove or lured or guided him,— 

A vision answering a faith unshaken. 

An easy trust assumed of easy trials, 

A sick negation born of weak denials, 

A crazed abhorrence of an old condition, 

A blind attendance on a briel ambition.— 
Whatever stayed him or derided him. 

His way was even as ours; 

And we, with all our wounds and all our 
powers, 

Must each await alone at his own height 
Another darkness or another light, 

And there, of our poor self dominion reft. 

If inference and reason shun 
Hell, Heaven, and Oblivion, 

May thwarted will (perforce precarious. 

But for our conservation better thus) 

Have no misgiving left 

Of doing yet what here we leave undone? 

Or if unto the last of these we cleave, 
Believing or protesting we believe 
In such an idle and ephemeral 
Florescence of the diabolical— 

If, robbed of two fond old enormities, 

Our being had no onward auguries, 

What then were this great love of ours to say 
For launching other lives to voyage again 
A little farther into time and pain, 

A little faster in a futile chase 

For a kingdom and a power and a Race 

That would have still in sight 

A manifest end of ashes and eternal night? 

Is this the music of the toys wc shake 
So loud,—as if there might be no mistake 
Somewhere in our indomitable will? 

Are we no greater than the noise we make 
Along one blind atomic pilgrimage 
Whereon by crass chance billeted we go 
Because our brains and bones and cartilage 
Will have it so? 


If this we sav, then let us all be still * 

About our share in it, and live and die 
More quietly thereby. 

5 Where was he going, this man against the skv? 
You know not, nor do 1. 

But this we know, if we know anything. 

That we inav laugh and fight and sing 
And of our transience here make olleiing 
to To an orient Word that will not he eiased. 

Or, save in incommunicable gleams 
Too pei manent for dreams. 

Be found or known. 

No tonic and ambitious irritant 
1 5 Of incicase or of want 

Has made an otheiwise insensate waste 
Of ages overthrown 

A inthless, veiled, implacable loietaste 
Of othei ages that are still to be 
20 Depleted and rewaided variously 
Because a few, by fate's economy. 

Shall seem to move the world the way it goes; 
No soft evangel of equality. 

Safe-cradled in a communal repose 
2 5 That huddles into death and inav at last 
Be covered well with equatorial snows— 

And all for what, the devil only knows— 

Will aggregate an inkling to confiim 
The credit of a sage or of a winni, 

3° Or tell us why one man in five 
Should have a care to stay alive 
While in his heart he feels no violence 
Laid on his humor and intelligence 
When infant Science makes a pleasant face 
3> And waves again that hollow toy, the Race; 

No planetary trap where souls are wrought 
For nothing but the sake of being caught 
And sent again to nothing will attune 
Itself to any key of any reason 
4° Why man should hunger through another 
season 

To find out why twere better late than soon 
To go away and let the sun and moon 
And all the silly stars illuminate 
45 A place for creeping things, 

And those that root and trumpet and have 
wings. 

And herd and ruminate. 

Or dive and flash and poise in rivers and seas, 
50 Or by their loyal tails in lofty trees 

Hang screeching lewd victorious derision 
Of man’s immortal vision. 
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Shall we, because Eternity records 

Too vast an answer for the time-born words 

We spell, whereof so many are dead that once 

In our capricious lexicons 

Were so alive and final, hear no more 

The Word itself, the living word 

That none alive has ever heard 

Or ever spelt. 

And few have ever felt 

Without the fears and old surrenderings 

And terrors that began 

When Death let fall a leathei from his wings 
And humbled the first man? 

Because the weight of our humility. 

Wherefrom we gain 
A little wisdom and much pain, 

Falls here too sore and there too tedious, 

Are we in anguish or complacency, 

Not looking far enough ahead 

To see by what mad couriers we are led 

Along the roads of the ridiculous. 

To pity ourselves and laugh at faith 
And while we curse life hear it? 


tics and poetry. The success of the Spoon River 
Anthology determined his future. With Sand¬ 
burg, Lindsay, and others. Masters owed some 
debt to the magazine Poetry for his start. 
5 Sturdy and tough, he managed in his cemetery 
monologues to open up a new approach to the 
heart and mind of America; his frankness in 
verse was similar to that of Sherwood Ander¬ 
son and Dreiser in fiction, and received the 
o same mixed reception at first. Although Mas¬ 
ters has many titles to his credit—he wrote 
novels and plays as well as poetry —Spoon 
River is still his major accomplishment. 

From Spoon River Anthology * 

PETIT, THE POET 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 
o Tick, tick, tick, like mites in a quarrel— 

Faint iambics that the full breeze wakens— 
But the pine tree makes a symphony thereof. 
Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 


And if we see the soul’s dead end in death. 

Are we to fear it? 

What folly is here that has not yet a name 
Unless we say outright that we are liars? 

What have wc seen beyond our sunset fires 
That lights again the way by which we came? 
Why pay we such a price, and one we give 
So clamouringly, for each racked empty day 
That leads one more last human hope away. 

As quiet fiends would lead past our crazed eyes 
Our children to an unseen sacrifice? 

If after all that we have lived and thought. 

All comes to Nought— 

If there be nothing after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow, 

And wo know that—why live? 

’Twere sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 
That look sheer down 
To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 
Where all who know may drown. 

EDGAR LEE MASTERS 

With a Kansas and Illinois background. Mas¬ 
ters (1869- ) was well on his way toward a 

successful career in law after being clerk, col¬ 
lector, and so on. Two forces intervened: poli- 


Ballades by the score with the same old 
2 5 thought: 

The snows and roses of yesterday are van¬ 
ished; 

And what is love but a rose that fades? 

Life all aiound me here in the village: 
to Tragedy, comedy, valor and truth, 

Courage, constancy, heroism, failure— 

All in the loom, and oh what patterns! 
Woodlands, meadows, streams and rivers— 
Blind to all of it all my life long. 

35 Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus, 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, what little iambics. 

While Homer and Whitman roared in the 
pines? 

40 

SETH COMPTON 

When I died, the circulating library 
Which I built up for Spoon River, 

45 And managed for the good of inquiring minds. 
Was sold at auction on the public square. 

As if to destroy the last vestige 
Of my memory and influence. 

For those of you who could not see the virtue 

0 By special permission of Mr. Edgar Lee Mas¬ 
ters. 
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Of knowing Volnev’s “Ruins ” 1 as well as But¬ 
ler’s “Analogy”* 

And “Faust ” 3 as well as “Evangeline,”* 

Were really the powei in the \ illnge, 

And often you asked me, 

“What is the use of knowing the evil in the 
world?” 

I am out of your way now. Spoon River, 
Choose your own good and call it good. 

For I could never make you see 
That no one knows what is good 
Who knows not what is evil; 

And no one knows what is true 
Who knows not what is false. 


I spun, 1 wove, I kept the house, 1 nursed the 
sick, 

I made the garden, and for holiday 
Rambled o\er the fields whole sang the larks, 

3 And try Spoon Hivoi g.itheiing many a shell. 
And many a flower and medicinal weed— 
Shouting to the wooded lulls, singing to the 
green valleys. 

At ninety-six 1 had lived enough, that is all. 
to And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this 1 hear of soirow and weaiiness. 
Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughleis, 

Lite is too strong for you— 

IS It takes life to lose Life. 


AWE RUTLEDGE 

Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music, 

“With malice toward none, with chaiitv for 
all." 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward 
millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these 
weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Wedded to him, not through union. 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 

LUCINDA MATLOCK 

I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners. 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle 
June, 

And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for 
seventy years, 

Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 


’Constantin Francois Volney: Rufus of Empire 
(Paris, 1791). 

2 Joseph Butler: Analogy of Religion (1730). 

* subject of dramas by Marlowe and Goethe, 
‘narrative poem by Longfellow (1847). 


AMY LOWELL 

Aim/ Lowell (1ST 1-1925), unlike .ionic of lirr 
20 contemporaries, did not hurt In worry uhoiil 
milking n til ing. Descended fiom on old Neu 
England family of patricimis and educators, 
.she hod opportunity to tun rl anil to mite at 
leisure. After undistinguished eoily verse she 
2 5 developed into o poetic fmee in her day hy 
lending the school of imagists, n group who 
used the language of common speech to create 
hard, clear pictures. Miss Lowell wrote criti¬ 
cism, did translations, and engineered a sig- 
30 nificant life of Keats. In ill health a good part 
of her life, always a stormy figure, she devel¬ 
oped free verse and for a few years had great 
influence. Toilay she is remembered for three 
or four poems; imagism is a moribund term, 
3 ? and many critics publicly wonder whether she 
was really a poet or not (because she rarely 
went deep, and because she dodged issues). As 
a historical figure, regardless of the critical de¬ 
cision, Miss Lowell seems assured of a kind of 
40 immortality. 0 

PATTERNS 

I walk down the garden paths, 

45 And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 

1 walk down the patterned garden paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jeweled fan, 

0 The poems by Miss Lowell are reprinted with 
the permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 
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I too am a rare 
Pattern. As I wander down 
The garden paths. 

My dress is richly figured. 

And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 
Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whale-bone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 
Of a lime tree. For my passion 
Wars against the stiff biocade. 

The daffodils and squills 
Flutter in the breeze 
As they please. 

And I weep; 

For the lime tree is in blossom 
And one small flower has dropped upon my 
bosom. 

And the plashing of waterdrops 
In the marble fountain 
Comes down the garden paths. 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 
Is the softness of a woman bathing in a marble 
basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding, 

But she guesses he is near. 

And the sliding of the water 
Seems the stroking of a dear 
Hand upon her. 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded gown! 

I should like to sec it lying in a heap upon the 
ground. 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on the 
ground. 


A bright and laughing maze for my heavy- 
booted lover. 

Till he caught me in the shade. 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my 
5 body as he clasped me, 

Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sun- 
drops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

10 All about us in the open afternoon— 

I am very like to swoon 
With the weight of this brocade. 

For the sun shifts through the shade. 

*5 Underneath the fallen blossom 
In my bosom, 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider 
from the Duke. 

20 “Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord 
Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday sennight.” 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight, 
The letters squirmed like snakes. 

2 5 “Any answer, Madam?” said my footman. 
“No,” I told him. 

“See that the messenger takes some refresh¬ 
ment. 

No, no answer.” 

30 

And I walked into the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths. 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly 
35 in the sun. 

Each one. 

I stood upright, too. 

Held rigid to the pattern 
By the stiffness of my gown. 

4° Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 


I would be the pink and silver as I run along 
the paths. 

And he would stumble after. 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword 
hilt and the buckles on his shoes. 

I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned 
paths, 


In a month he would have been my husband. 
In a month, here, underneath this lime, 

45 We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

50 That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I answered, “It shall be as you have said.' 
Now he is dead. 
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In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 
Up and down 
The patterned garden paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 
Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters, 
and to snow. 

I shall go 
Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed. 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of mv body will Ire guarded 
from embrace 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 
Fighting with the Duke in Flandeis. 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 

ON READING A LINE UNDER 
SCORED BY KEATS 

in a copy of Pahnrrin of Entftmd ' 

You marked it with light pencil upon a piintcd 
page, 

And, as though your finger pointed along a 
sunny path for my eyes’ better diicction, 
I see “a knight mounted on a mulberry cnnisei 
and attired in green armour.” 

I think the sky is faintly blue, but with a 
Spring shining about it. 

And the new grass scarcely fetlock high in the 
meads. 

He rides, I believe, alongside an ovcillown 
river. 

By a path soft and easy to his charger’s feet. 
My vision confuses you with the green-ar¬ 
moured knight: 

So dight and caparisoned might you be in a 
land of Faery. 

Thus, with denoting finger, you make ol your¬ 
self an escutcheon to guide me to that m 
you which is its essence. 

But for the rest, 

The part which most persists and is remem¬ 
bered, 

1 only know I compass it in loving and neither 
have, nor need, a symbol. 


AMY LOWELL LYRIC POETRY 

ON LOOKING AT A COPY OE ALICE 
MEYNELL’S' POEMS. GIVEN ME. 
YEARS AGO. BY A EIUEND 

5 Upon this greying page von unite 
A whispered greeting, long ago. 

Faint pencil-marks run to and fro 
Scoring the lines I loved to quote. 

10 A sea-shore of white, shoaling sand. 

Bine creeks zigzagging through marsh-grasses 
Sand pipers, and a wind which passes 
Cloudily silent up the land. 

l 5 Upon the high edge of the sea 

A great four-master sleeps: three hours 
Her bowsprit has not cleared those lloweis 
I read and look alteinatively. 

io It all comes back again, but dim 
As pictuics on a winking wall 
Hidden save when the daik clouds fall 
Or crack to show the moon's bright i ini. 

2 % I will remember what 1 was, 

And what 1 wanted. You, unwise 
With sore unwisdom, had no eyes 
For what was patently the cause. 

V> So are we sport of others’ blindness, 

We who could see right well alone. 

What were you made ol—wood oi stone? 

Yet I remember you with kindness. 

3? You gave this book to me to ease 
The smart in me you could not heal. 

Your gift a mirror—woe or weal. 

We sat beneath the apple-trees. 

40 And I remember how they rang, 

These words, like bionze cathedial bells 
Down ancient lawns, or citadels 
Thundering with gongs where choirs sang. 

45 Silent the sea, the earth, the sky, 

And in my heart a silent weeping. 

Who has not sown can know no reaping! 
Bitter conclusion and no lit:. 

50 O heart that sorrows, heart that bleeds, 


1S50-1922. 


sixteenth-century chivalrie romance. 
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Heart that was never mine, your words 
Were like the pecking Autumn birds 
Stealing away my garnered seeds. 

No future where there is no past! 

O cherishing grief which laid me bare, 

I wrapped you like a wintry air 
About me. Poor enthusiast! 

How strange that tumult, looking back. 

Tho ink is pale, the letters fade. 

The verses seem to be well made. 

But I have lived the almanac. 

And you are dead these drifted years, 

How many 1 forget. And she 
Who wrote the book, her tragedy 
Long since dried up its scalding tears. 

I read of her death yesterday, 

Frail lady whom I never knew 
And knew so well. Would 1 could strew 
Her grave with pansies, blue and grey. 

Would I could stand a little space 
Under a blowing, bi ightening sky, 

And watch the sad leaves fall and lie 
Gently upon that lonely place. 

So cried her heart, a feverish thing. 3° 

But clay is still, and clay is cold. 

And I was young, and I am old 
And in December what birds sing! 

Go, wistful book, go back again 
Upon your shelf and gather dust. 

I’ve seen the glitter through the rust 
Of old, long years, I’ve known the pain. 

I’ve recollected both of you, 

But I shall recollect no more. 

Between us I must shut the door. 

The living have so much to do. 

ROBERT FROST* 

MENDING WALL 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 

* For introductory sketch see I, 188. The selec¬ 
tions which follow are from Collected Poems of 


And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing: 

I have come after them and made repair 
5 Where they have left not one stone on a stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean, 
No one has seen them made or heard them 
made, 

10 But at spring mending-time we find them 
there. 

I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall between us once again. 

1 3 We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are until our backs are 
2 ° turned!” 

We wear our fingers rough with handling 
them. 

Oh, just another kind of out-door game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

2 3 There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and 1 am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 
He only says, “Good fences make good neigh¬ 
bors.” 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 
If I could put a notion in his head: 

“Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows? But here there are no 
3 5 cows. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there is that doesn’t lose a wall, 

40 That wants it down.” I could say “Elves” to 
him, 

But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 
He said it for himself. I see him there 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
45 In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so weli 

Robert Frost. Copyright, 1930, 19.39, by Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. Copyright, 1936, by 
Robert Frost. 
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He says again, Good fences make good neigh¬ 
bors.” 

BIRCHES 

When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the lines of straighter d.ither trees. 

I like to think some boys been swinging them. 
But swinging doesn’t bend them down to stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have seen 
them 

Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
After a rain, rhev click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn manv-colnied 
As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 
Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed crys¬ 
tal shells 

Shattering and avalanching on the snow- 
crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep awav 
You’d think the innei dome of heaven had 
fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered bracken by 
the load, 

And they seem not to break; though once they 
are bowed 

So low for long, they never right themselves: 
You may see their hunks arching in the woods 
Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the 
ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw' their 
hair 

Before them user their heads to dry in the sun. 
But I was going to say when Tmth broke in 
With all her matter-of-fact about the ice-storm 
(Now am 1 free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy trend them 
As he went out and in to fetch the cows— 
Some boy too far from town to learn baseball, 
Whose only play was what he found himself. 
Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 
By riding them down over and over again 
Until he took the stiffness out of them. 

And not one but hung limp, not one was left 
For him to conquer. He learned all there was 
To learn about not launching out too soon 
And so not carrying the tree away 
Clear to the ground. lie always kept his poise 
To the top branches, climbing carefully 
With the same pains you use to fill a cup 
Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 


Then lie flung outward, feet first, with a swish, 
Kicking his way down thiuugh the air to the 
ground. 

So was I once myself a swinger of bitches. 

5 And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considei.ilions. 

And life is tix> much like a pathless wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with the 
cobwebs 

1 o Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 
From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I’d like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin over. 

Mav no fate willfully misuudeistand me 
i 5 And half grant what I wish and snatch me 
away 

Not to return. Earth’s the right place for love: 
1 don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I’d like to go bv climbing a birch tree, 

-o And climb black branches up*u snow-white 
trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no 
more, 

But dipped its top and sol me down again. 
That would be good both going and coming 
back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of 
birches. 

' THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 

Two roads di\ urged in a yellow wood, 

And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long 1 stood 
15 And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 

And having perhaps the better claim, 

40 Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 

And both that morning equally lay 
45 In leaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I kept the first for another day! 

Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 

50 I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
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I took the one less traveled by, those who sneer at this my city, and I give 

And that has made all the difference. them back the sneer and say to them: 

Come and show me another city with lifted 
head singing so proud to be alive and 


CARL SANDBURG 

Sandburg (1878- ), the son of Swedish im¬ 

migrants, is the living embodiment of the fa¬ 
miliar American idea that after hard knocks 
and adventure a good man can reach the top. 
Before Poetry circulated his poems he had 
tried various means of making a living, had 
enlisted for the Spanlsh-American War, and 
had then enrolled at Lombard College. In the 
earthy, vigorous tradition of Whitman, Sand¬ 
burg continued to sing the songs of tlw people, 
introducing topics and scenes unknown 
among the earlier Americans, who so often 
concentrated on flowers or birds and avoided 
unpleasantness or controversy. He has done a 
monumental study of Lincoln, written tides for 
children, and collected ballads and songs. His 
lectures and song programs are familiar to 
large audiences throughout the land. Literary 
history will probably mark Sandburg as a trail 
blazer who made poems to fit the tempo of a 
machine age in which “The People, Yes" 
proved that a functional democracy coidd be 
made up of many races and creeds. 

CHICAGO * 

flog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s 
Freight Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders: 


5 coarse and strong and cunning. 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of pil¬ 
ing job on job, here is a tall bold slugger 
set vivid against the little soft cities; 
Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, 
> o cunning as a savage pitted against the wil¬ 
derness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shovelling, 

Wrecking, 

1 5 Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding. 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, 
laughing with white teeth. 

Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing 
20 as a young man laughs, 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs 
who has never lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is 
the pulse, and under his ribs the heart of 
- 5 the people, 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laugh¬ 
ter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud 
to be Hog Butcher, Tool M;iker, Stacker 
30 of Wheat, Player with Railroads and 

Freight Handler to the Nation. 

GRASS" 

35 Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Water¬ 
loo. 

Shovel them under and let me work— 

I am the grass; I cover all. 


They tell me you are wicked, and I believe 40 
them; for I have seen your painted 
women under the gas lamps luring the 
farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked, and I an¬ 
swer: Yes, it is true I have seen the gun- 45 
man kill and go free to kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal, and my reply 
is: On the faces of women and children I 
have seen the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more to 50 

" From Chicago Poems by Carl Sandburg. Copy¬ 
right, 1910, by Henry Holt and Company. 


And pile them high at Gettysburg 
And pile them high at Y’pres and Verdun. 
Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the 
conductor: 

What place is this? 

Where are we now? 

I am the grass. 

Let me work. 

* “Grass” and "Cool Tombs” are from Corn- 
huskers by Carl Sandburg. Copyright, 1918, by 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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COOL TOMBS 

When Abraham Lincoln was shovelled into the 
tombs, he forgot the copperheads and the 
assassin ... in the dost, in the cool 
tombs. 

And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men 
and Wall Street, cash and collateral 
turned ashes ... in the dust, in the cool 
tombs. 

Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as 
a red haw in November or a pawpaw in 
May, did she wonder? does she remem¬ 
ber? ... in the dust, in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes 
and groceries, cheering a heio or throw¬ 
ing confetti and blowing tin horns . . . 
tell me if the lovers are loseis . . . tell 
me if any get more than the lovers . . . 
in the dust ... in the cool tombs. 

SMOKE AND STEEL 0 

Smoke of the fields in spi ing is one. 

Smoke of the leaves in autumn another. 

Smoke of a steel-mill roof or a battleship fun¬ 
nel, 

They all go up in a line with a smokestack, 
Or they twist ... in the slow twist ... of 
the wind. 

If the north wind comes they run to the south. 
If the west wind comes they run to the east. 
By this sign 
all smokes 
know each other. 

Smoke of the fields in spring and leaves in 
autumn, 

Smoke of the finished steel, chilled and blue. 
By the oath of woik they swear: ‘I know 
you.’ 

Hunted and hissed from the centre 
Deep down long ago when God made us over, 
Deep down are the cinders we came from— 
You and I and our heads of smoke. 

° From Smoke and Steel by Carl Sandburg, 
copyright, 1920, by Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany, Inc. 


Some of the smokes God (hopped on the job 
Cross on the sky and count our years 
And sing in the secrets of our numbers, 

5 Sing their dawns and sing their e\ enings, 

Sing an old log-fire song: 

You mav put the damper up. 

You mav put the damper down. 

The smoke goes up the chimney just 
io the same. 

Smoke of a city sunset skyline, 

Smoke of a country dusk horizon— 

Thev cross on the sky and count mu 
i S years. 

Smoke of a brick-red dust 
Winds on a spiral 
Out of the stacks 

:o For a hidden and glimpsing moon. 

This, said the bar-non shed to the blooming 
mill. 

This is the slang of coal and steel. 

The dav-gang hands it to the night-gang, 

25 The night-gang hands it back. 

Stammer at the slang of this— 

Let 11 s understand half of it. 

In the rolling mills and sheet mills, 

40 In the harr and boom ol the blast flies. 

The smoke changes its shadow 
And men change their shadow; 

A nigger, a wop, a bohunk changes. 

A bar of steel—it is only 

4 4 Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the blood 
of a man. 

A runner of fire ran in it, ran out, ran some¬ 
where else, 

And left—smoke and the blood of a man 
40 And the finished steel, chilled and blue. 

So fire runs in, runs out, runs somewhere else 
again. 

And the bar of steel is a gun, a wheel, a nail, 
45 a shovel, 

A rudder under the sea, a steering-gear in the 
sky; 

And always dark in the heart and through it, 
Smoke and the blood of a man. 

50 Pittsburg, Youngstown, Gary—they make their 
steel with men. 

In the blood of men and the ink of chimneys 
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The smoke nights write their oaths: 

Smoke into steel and blood into steel; 

Homestead, Braddock, Birmingham, they make 
their steel with men. 

Smoke and blood is the mix of steel. 

The birdmen drone 

in the blue; it is steel 

a motor sings and zooms. 

Steel barb-wire around The Works. 

Steel guns in the holsters of the guards at the 
gates of The Works. 

Steel ore-boats bring the loads clawed from 
the earth by steel, lifted and lugged by 
arms of steel, sung on its way by the 
clanking clam-shells. 

The runners now, the handlers now, are steel; 
they dig and clutch and haul; they hoist 
their automatic knuckles from job to job; 
they are steel making steel. 

Fire and dust and air fight in the furnaces; 
the pour is timed, the billets wriggle; the 
clinkers are dumped: 

Liners on the sea, skyscrapers on the land; 
diving steel in the sea, climbing steel in 
the sky. 

Finders in the dark, you Steve with a dinner 
bucket, you Steve clumping in the dusk- 
on the sidewalks with an evening paper 
for the woman and kids, you Steve with 
your head wondering where we all end 
ll P— 

Finders in the dark, Steve: I hook my arm in 
cinder sleeves; we go down the street to¬ 
gether; it is all the same to us; you Steve 
and the rest of us end on the same stars; 
we all wear a hat in hell together, in hell 
or heaven. 

Smoke nights now, Steve. 

Smoke, smoke, lost in the sieves of 
yesterday; 

Dumped again to the scoops and hooks 
to-day. 

Smoke like the clocks and whistles, al¬ 
ways. 

Smoke nights now. 

To-morrow something else. 

Luck moons come and go; 

[5 


Five men swim in a pot of red steel. 

Their bones are kneaded into the bread of 
steel: 

Their bones are knocked into coils and anvils 
5 And the sucking plungers of sea-fighting tur¬ 
bines. 

Look for them in the woven frame of a wireless 
station. 

So ghosts hide in steel like heavy-armed men 
10 in mirrors. 

Peepers, skulkers—they shadow-dance in 
laughing tombs. 

They are always there and they never answer. 
15 

One of them said: 'I like my job, the company 
is good to me, America is a wonderful 
country.’ 

One: ‘Jesus, my bones ache; the company is a 
20 liar; tin's is a free country, like hell.’ 

One: ‘I got a girl, a peach; we save up and go 
on a farm and raise pigs and be the boss 
ourselves.’ 

And the others were roughneck singers a long 
2 5 ways from home. 

Look for them back of a steel vault door. 

They laugh at the cost. 

They lift the birdmen into the blue. 

3° It is steel a motor sings and zooms. 

In the subway plugs and drums. 

In the slow hydraulic drills, in gumbo or 
gravel, 

3S Under dynamo shafts in the webs of armature 
spiders. 

They shadow-dance and laugh at the cost. 

The ovens light a red dome. 

4° Spools of fire wind and wind. 

Quadrangles of crimson sputter. 

The lashes of dying maroon let down. 

Fire and wind wash out the slag. 

Forever the slag gets washed in fire and wind 
43 The anthem learned by the steel is: 

Do this or go hungry. 

Look for our rust on a plough. 

Listen to us in a threshing-engine razz. 

Look at our job in the running wagon wheat. 

5° . 

Fire and wind wash at the slag. 

Box-cars, clocks, steam-shovels, chums, pis- 
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tons, boilers, scissors— 

Oh, the sleeping slag from the mountains, the 
slag-heavy pig-iron will go clown mans 
roads. 

Men will stab and shoot with it, and make 
butter and tunnel livers, and mow hav in 
swaths, and slit hogs and skin beeves, and 
steer aiiplanes across North Ameiica, Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, round the world. 

Hacked from a hard rock country, broken and 
baked in mills and smelters, the mstv 
dust waits 

Till the clean hard weave of its atoms cripples 
and blunts the drills chewing a hole in it. 
The steel of its plinths and flanges is reckoned. 
O God, in one-millionth of an inch. 

Once when I saw the curves of fire, the rough 
scarf women dancing. 

Dancing out of the Hues and smokestacks— 
flying hair of fire, flying leet upside down. 
Buckets and baskets ol lire exploding and clioi- 
tling, fire running wild out ol the steady 
and fastened ovens; 

Sparks cracking a h.ur-hair-hufl from a sol.u- 
plexns of rock-ribs of the earth taking a 
laugh for themselves. 

Ears and noses of fire, gibbering gorilla aims ol 
fire, gold mud-pies, gold bnd-wings, red 
jackets lidmg puiple mules, scarlet auto¬ 
crats tumbling from the humps of camels, 
assassinated czars straddling vermilion 
balloons; 

I saw then the fires flash one by one. good¬ 
bye: then smoke, smoke; 

And in the screens the great sisters of night 
and cool stais, sitting women arranging 
their hair. 

Waiting in the sky, waiting with slow easy 
eyes, waiting and half-murmuiing: 

‘Since you know all 

and I know nothing, 

tell me what I dreamed last night.’ 

Pearl cobwebs in the windy rain, 

in only a flicker of wind, 

are caught and lost and never known again. 

A pool of moonshine comes and waits, 
but never waits long: the wind picks up 
loose gold like this and is gone. 

c 


A bar of steel sleeps and looks slant-eyed 
on the pearl cobwebs, the pools of moonshine; 
sleeps slant-eyed a million yeais, 
sleeps with a coat of lust, a vest ol moths, 
s a still t of gathering sod and loam. 

The wind never bothers ... a bar ol steel 
The wind picks only . . . pearl cobwebs . , 
pools of moonshine. 

10 

JOHN MASKFIi rn 

Port laureate uftrr bridges. John Masefield 
IS (1878- ) began lift’ in sail (see Salt-Water 

Ballads) and inovrd around snaking up ex¬ 
perience which included hmnhlc odd jobs in 
New York. Hr fotmd fame in The Everlasting 
Mercy hut was criticized fin dealing too forth- 
20 rightly u itli life in the raw. Masefield wrote 
with tigor, turning out /ilai/s and essays as t cell 
as poetry, lie could generally hr counted on to 
spin a good yarn. Recent poems, many written 
for occasions in his capacity as laureate, have 
25 not been outstanding ,° 

CARCOES 

(^uiuquiremc 1 ol Nineveh bom distant Opllir, 
30 Bowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory. 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, ccdaiwood, and sweet white 
wine. 

■5 s ; 

Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isth¬ 
mus, 

Dipping through the Tiopics by the palm- 
green shores, 

40 With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts. 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 

Diity British coaster with a sail-caked smoke 
45 stack, 

Butting through the Channel in the mad 
March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

"The following selections are from John Mase- 
l ’° field, Poems, copyright, 1935. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

1 ancient boat with five hanks of oars. 
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Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

LONDON TOWN 

Oh, London Town’s a fine town, and London 
sights are rare, 

And London ale is right ale, and brisk’s the 
London air. 

And busily goes the world there, but crafty 
grows the mind, 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to 
leave behind. 

Then hey for croft and hop-yard, and hill, and 
field, and pond. 

With Bredon Hill before me and Malvern Hill 
beyond. 

The hawthorn white i’ the hedgerow, and all 
the spring’s attire 

In the comely land of Teme and Lugg, and 
Clent, and Gee, and Wyre. 

Oh, London girls are brave girls, in silk and 
cloth o’ gold, 

And London shops arc rare shops where gal¬ 
lant things arc sold, 

And bonnily clinks the gold there, but drowsily 
blinks the eye. 

And London Town of all towns I'm glad to 
hurry by. 

Then hey for covert and woodland, and ash 
and elm and oak, 

Tewkesbury inns, and Malvern roofs, and 
Worcester chimney smoke, 

The apple trees in the orchard, the cattle in 
the byre, 

And all the land from Ludlow town to Bredon 
church’s spire. 

Oh, London tunes are new tunes, and London 
books are wise, 

And London plays are rare plays, and fine to 
country eyes. 

But wretchedly fare the most there and merrily 
fare the few, 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to 
hurry through. 

So hey for the road, the west road, by mill and 
forge and fold, 


Scent of the fern and song of the lark by brook 
and field, and wold. 

To the comely folk at the hearth-stone and th( 
talk beside the fire, 

5 In the hearty land, where I was bred, my lane 
of heart’s desire. 

ON GROWING OLD 

to Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift 
flying, 

Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 

15 

I take the book and gather to the fire. 

Turning old yellow leaves; minute by minute 
The clock ticks to my heart; a withered wire 
Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 

20 

I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 
Your corn-land nor your hill-land nor your val¬ 
leys 

Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 
25 Where the young knight the broken squadron 
rallies; 

Only stay quiet, while my mind remembers 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 
30 

Beauty, have pity, for the strong have power. 
The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 
Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 
Springtime of man all April in a face. 

35 

Only, as in the jostling in the Strand , 1 
Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud, 
The beggar with the saucer in his hand 
Asks only a penny from the passing crowd, 

40 

So, from this glittering world with all its fash¬ 
ion, 

Its fire and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, Beauty, wisdom and 
45 passion. 

Bread to the soul, rain where the summers 
parch. 

Give me but these, and though the darkness 
50 close 

Even the night will blossom as the rose. 
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Lindsay (1879—1931), like Sandburg, teas born 
in Illinois and tried odd jobs (after a period as 
art student). He spent considerable time vaga¬ 
bonding up and down the land , lecturing and 
peddling poems for bread. He developed 
chant-like verses with refrain effects which al¬ 
lowed for audience participation in the man¬ 
ner of the old ballads but with more showman¬ 
ship and not a little touch of the theater. His 
best poems, however, show a feeling for satire 
and a tired, pitying philosophy concerning 
man’s muddling efforts to retain individuality 
in a genteel society. Although Lindsay eventu¬ 
ally found life a wearing experience (he died 
by his own hand), his poems are always filled 
with a notable vitality. ° 

THE GHOSTS OF THE 
BUEFALOES 

Last night at black midnight I woke with a 
cry. 

The windows were shaking, there was thunder 
on high, 

The floor was atremhle, the door was ajar, 
White fires, crimson fires, shone from afar. 

I rushed to the dooryard. The city was gone. 
My home was a hut without orchard or lawn. 
It was mud-smear and logs near a whispering 
stream. 

Nothing else built by man could I see in my 
dream . . . 

Then . . . 

Ghost-kings came headlong, row upon row, 
Gods of the Indians, torches aglow. 

They mounted the bear and the elk and the 
deer. 

And eagles gigantic, aged and sere, 

They rode long-horn cattle, they cried 
“A-la-la.” 

They lifted the knife, the bow, and the spear, 
They lifted ghost-torches from dead fires be¬ 
low, 

The midnight made grand with the cry 
“A-la-la.” 


* The material which follows is from Lindsay’s 
Collected Poems, copyright, 1923. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


The midnight made grand with a red-god 
charge, 

A red-gori show, 

A led-god show, 

S "A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la." 

With bodies like bronze, and tumble eves 
Game the rank anil the file, with catamount 
cries, 

10 Gibbering, vipping, with hollow-skull clacks. 
Biding white bronchos with skeleton backs, 
Scalp-hunters, beaded and spangled and bad. 
Naked and lustful and foaming and mad, 
Flashing piimeval demoniac scorn. 

15 Blood-thirst and pomp amid duikness rcboin. 
Bowel and gloiv that sleep in the glass 
While the winds and the snows and the great 
rains pass. 

Thev ciossed the giav river, thousands abreast, 
20 They rode out in infinite lines to the west, 
Tide upon tide of stiange buy and foam, 
Spiiits and wiaiths, the blue was their home, 
The skv was their goal whole the star-flags are 
furled, 

25 And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled. 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep. 
And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking of 
sleep. 

30 

And the wind crept by 
Alone, unkempt, unsatisfied. 

The wind cried and cried— 

Muttered of massacres long past, 

3 S Buffaloes in shambles vast . . . 

An owl said, “Hark, what is a-wingr'” 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling. 

4° 

Then . . . 

Snuffing the lightning that crashed from on 
hi g h 

Bose royal old buffaloes, low upon row. 

4 S The lords of the prairie came galloping by. 
And I cried in my heart “A-la-la, a-la-la. 

A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.” 

50 Buffaloes, buffaloes, thousands abreast, 

A scourge and amazement, they swept to the 
west. 
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With black bobbing noses, with red rolling 
tongues. 

Coughing forth steam from their leather- 
wrapped lungs, 

Cows with their calves, bulls big and vain, 5 
Coring the laggards, shaking the mane, 

Stamping flint feet, flashing moon eyes, 
Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise. 

Like sea-cliffs and caves resounded their ranks >o 
With shoulders like waves, and undulant 
flanks. 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam, 

Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home, 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags are 1 5 
furled, 

And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled. 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 
And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking ol -o 
sleep. 

I heard a cricket’s cymbals play, 

A scarecrow lightly flapped his rags, 

And a pan that hung by his shoulder rang, - 5 
Rattled and thumped in a listless way, 

And now the wind in the chimney sang. 

The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the chimney, 30 

Seemed to say:— 

"Dream, hoy, dream, 

If you anywise can. 

To dream is the work 

Of beast or man. 35 

Life is the west-going dream-storm’s breath, 

Life is a dream, the sigh of the skies. 

The breath of the stars, that nod on their pil¬ 
lows 

With their golden hair mussed over their eyes.” 40 
The locust played on his musical wing, 

Sang to his mate of love’s delight. 

I heard the whippoorwill’s soft fret. 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling, 4 5 

I heard a cricket say: “Good-night, good-night, 
Cood-night, good-night, . . . good-night.” 

FACTORY WINDOWS ARE 

ALWAYS BROKEN ;o 

Factory windows are always broken. 
Somebody’s always throwing bricks, 
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Somebody’s always heaving cinders, 
Playing ugly Yahoo 1 tricks. 

Factory windows are always broken. 

Other windows are let alone. 

No one throws through the chapel-windo' 
The bitter, snarling derisive stone. 

Factory windows are always broken. 
Something or other is going wrong. 
Something is rotten—I think, in Denmarl 
End of the factory-window song. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS 
AT MIDNIGHT 

(in sphincfikld, ii.linois) 

It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down 

Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play. 
Or through the market, on the well-worn 
stones 

lie stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men 
love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 

He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us:—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the 
door. 

His head is bowed. He thinks on men and 
kings. 

Yes, when the sick world cries, how can he 
sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why. 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 

The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 

1 in Gulliver’s Travels a dirty, degenerate fonn 
of man. 
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He carries on his shawl-wi upped shouldets 
now 

The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 

He cannot rest until a spii it-dawn > 

Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workcis' Enitli, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 

It breaks his heart that kings must murdei still, io 
That all his hours ot tiavail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white 
peace 

That he may sleep upon his lull again? 


THE LEADEN-EYED 

Let not young souls be smotheicd out before 
They do quaint deeds and lullv Haunt tlieii 
pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its babes glow dull 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dre.imlesslv. 25 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap. 

Not that they solve, lmt have no gods to soivc. 

Not that they die but that they die like sheep. 

30 

WALLACE STEVENS 

A Harvard man, Stevens ( 1 ST!)- ) is an of 

freer in a well-known insurance company In¬ 
fluenced by French symbolists, lie da eloped 35 
an original form of poetry which has won him 
many critics' awards, lie was recently men¬ 
tioned prominently in the press coverages of 
Poetry’s 35 th anniversary. Stevens has a re¬ 
stricted appeal because of his concern with 40 
sound effects, moving words about, creating 
impressions. A student who knows only tradi¬ 
tional verse may have trouble working out his 
titles and symbols, but with effort may experi¬ 
ence the pleasure of recognizing wit, nearness, 45 
and, subtly hidden, a deep preoccupation with 
human values on the one hand and polished 
form on the other.° 

• The selections which follow this headnole are 50 
reprinted from Harmonium by Wallace Stevens, 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 
1923 , 1931 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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THE PALTRY SIDE START S 
ON A SPRING VO) AGE 

But not on a shell, she starts, 

Archaic, for the sea. 

But 011 the fiist-limnd weed 
She scuds the glitteis. 

Noiselessly, like one mine wave. 

She too is discontent 

And would have pm pie stuff upon liei aims, 
Tiled of the salty harbors, 

L.igei toi llii' brine and bellowing 
()1 the high iuteiiors of the sea. 

Tbi' wind speeds her. 

Blowing upon her hands 
And watciv back. 

She touches the clouds, whole she goes 
In the ciicle oi hoi travelse of the sea. 

3 el this is meagie play 

111 the sonny and watei shine, 

As her heels foam— 

Not as when the goldcner nude 
Of a later day 

Will go, like the eentie of sea gieen pomp, 

In an intensei calm, 

Scullion of late, 

Across the spick torrent, ceaselessly, 

Upon her irretiievablc way. 

THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM 

Call the rollei of bigeigais. 

The muscular one, and bid him whip 
In kitchen cups concupiscent curds. 

Let the wenches dawdle in such dress 
As they arc used to weal, and let the boys 
Bring flowers in last month's newspapers. 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 

Take from the dresser of deal, 

Lacking the thiee glass knobs, that sheet 
O11 which .she embioidered fantails once 
And spread it so as to covei her face. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 
To show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix <ts beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 

] 
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PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER 
1 

Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the self-same sounds 5 

On my spirit make a music too. 

Music is feeling then, not sound; 

And thus it is that what I feel, 

Here in this room, desiring you, 

Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk. 

Is music. It is like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna:' 

Of a green evening, clear and wann, 

She bathed in her still garden, while 
The red-eyed elders, watching, felt 

The basses of their being throb 
In witching chords, and their thin blood 
Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna. 

2 

In the green evening, clear and warm, 

Susanna lay. 

She searched 
The touch of springs, 

And found 

Concealed imaginings. 

She sighed, 

For so much melody. 

Upon the bank, she stood 
In the cool 
Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves. 

The dew 
Of old devotions. 

She walked upon the grass, 

Still quavering. 

The winds were like her maids 
On timid feet. 

Fetching her woven scarves, 

Yet wavering. 

A breath upon her hand 
Muted the night. 


1 See History of Susanna in apochryphal books 
of Old Testament. 


She turned— 

A cymbal crashed. 

And roaring horns. 

3 

Soon, with a noise like tambourines, 

Came her attendant Byzantines. 

They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side; 

And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was like a willow swept by rain. 

i 5 Anon their lamps’ uplifted flame 
ltevealed Susanna and her shame. 

And then the simpering Byzantines, 

Fled, with a noise like tambourines. 

20 

4 

Beauty is momentary in the mind— 

The fitful tracing of a portal; 

But in the flesh it is immortal. 

25 

The body dies; the body’s beauty lives. 

So evenings die, in their green going, 

A wave, interminably flowing. 

30 So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 
The cowl of Winter, done repenting. 

So maidens die to the auroral 
Celebration of a maiden’s choral. 

3 5 Susanna’s music touched the bawdy strings 
Of those white elders; but, escaping, 

Left only Death’s ironic scraping. 

Now in its immortality, it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory, 

40 And makes a constant sacrament of praise. 


WITTER BYNNER 

45 Bynner (1881- ) began writing while he 

was at Harvard. His successive volumes showed 
a growing lyric talent. Living most of the time 
in New Mexico, Bynner has had the wisdom to 
use the Indian background of the region, thus 
opening up much unfamiliar material which is 
part of our national heritage. In another field 
Bynner has shown unusual interest — transla- 
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tion from the Chinese. 1 ears ago he received 
much publicity for participating in a successful 
literary hoax in which the work of two "new" 
poets (using pseudonyms) appeared and tins 
soberly reviewed. 

WHITMAN’ 

As voices enter earth. 

Into your great frame and windv board 
Have entered many voices, 

And out of your great frame and windy beard. 
As out of earth. 

They are shaken free again . , . 

With the thunder and the butterfly; 

With the sea crossing like runners the tape ol 
the beach, 

With machinery and tools and the sweat ol 
men, 

With all lovers and comrades combining. 

With the odour of redwoods and the whisper 
of death, 

Comes your prophetic piesenee. 

Never to be downed, never to be dissuaded 
from singing 

The comfortable counsel ol the earth 
And from moving—athletic, intimate, sure, 
nonchalant— 

Friending whoever is friends with himself. 
Accusing only avoiders, tainpeieis, labiicatois. 
And yet touching with your fmgei-tips 
All men. 

As Michael-Angelo imaging] Cod 
Touching with sap the finger-tips of Adam, 

A FARMER REMEMBERS 
LINCOLN” 

“Lincoln?— 

Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 

The first regiment in Washington from the Pine 
Tree State. 

• Reprinted from A Canticle of Fan by Witter 
Bynner, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright 1920 by Alfred A, Knopf, Inc. Copyright 
1948 by Witter Bynner. 

°° This and the following poem are reprinted 
from Selected Poems by Witter Bynner, by permis¬ 
sion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. "A Farmer Remem¬ 
bers Lincoln,” copyright 1917, 1926, 1936 by Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. "A Dance for Rain,” copyright 
1929, 1936 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Of course I didn't get the butt ol the clip. 

We was there for guardin Washington— 

We was all green. 

5 "I ain’t never ben to but one theatic in m\ 
life— 

I didn’t know bow to behase. 

I ain't nevei ben since. 

I can see as plain as my hat the box whole lie 
i si sat m 

When be was shot. 

I can tell von, sir, there was a panic 
When we found our Piosidont was in the shape 
he was in! 

IS Never saw a soldier in the woihl but what 
liked hull. 

“Yes, sir. 11 is looks was kind o' li.nd to lorget. 
He w as a spare man. 

An old I.nmer. 

Fsorvtlung was all right, you know. 

But lie won't a smooth-appealin' man at all — 
Not in no ways; 

Thin-laced, long-necked, 

-5 And a swellin’ kind of a thick lip like. 

“And lie was a jolly old fellow—always cheer - 
f ill; 

He wan t so high but the boys could talk to 
30 him their own wavs. 

While I was seism’ at the hospital. 

He’d come in and say, “You look nice in here," 
Praise us up, you know. 

And he’d bend over and talk to the bovs— 

3 3 And he'd talk so good to ’em—so close-— 
That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about him wan’t 
all right, you undeistand, 

It’s just—well, I was a larmer— 

40 And he was my neighbour, anybody’s neigh¬ 
bour. 

“I guess even you young folks would ’a’ liked 
him.” 

45 

A DANCE FOR RAIN 

(COCIIITI) 

50 You may never see rain, unless you see 
A dance for rain at Cochiti , 1 
1 near Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Never hear thunder in the air 
Unless you hear the thunder there. 

Nor know the lightning in the sky 
If there’s no pole to know it hy. 

They dipped the pole just as I came. 

And I can never he the same 
Since those feathers gave my hrow 
The touch of wind that’s on it now, 

Bringing over the arid lands 

Butterfly gestures from llopi hands 

And holding me, till eaith shall fail, 

As close to earth as a fox's tail. 

I saw them, naked, dance in line 

Before the candles of a leafy shrine: 

Before a saint in a Christian dress 
f saw them dance their holiness, 

I saw them reminding him all day long 
That death is weak and life is strong 
And urging the fertile earth to yield 
Seed from the loin and seed from the field. 

A feather in the hair and a shell at the throat 
Were lifting and falling with every note 
Of the chorus-voices and the drum, 

Calling for the rain to come. 

A fox on the hack, and shaken on the thigh 
Rain-cloth woven from the sky, 

And under the knee a turtle-rattle 
Clacking with the toes of sheep and cattle— 
These were the men, their bodies painted 
Earthen, with a white rain slanted; 

These were the men, a windy line. 

Their elbows green with a growth of pine. 

And in among them, close and slow. 

Women moved, the way things grow. 

With a mesa-tablet on the head 
And a little grassy creeping tread 
And with sprays of pine moved back and forth. 
While the dance of the men blew from the 
north. 

Blew from the south and east and west 
Over the field and over the breast. 

And the heart was beating in the drum, 
Beating for the rain to come. 

Dead men out of earlier lives. 

Leaving their graves, leaving their wives, 

Were partly flesh and partly clay, 

And their heads were corn that was dry and 
gray. 

They were ghosts of men and once again 
They were dancing like a ghost of rain; 


For the spirits of men, the more they eat. 

Have happier hands and lighter feet. 

And the better they dance the 1 letter they 
know 

5 How to make corn and children grow. 

Arid so in Coehiti that day. 

They slowly put the sun away 
And they made a cloud and they made it break 
to And they made it rain for the children’s sake. 

And they never stopped the song or the drum 
Pounding for the rain to come. 

The rain made many suns to shine, 

1 5 Golden bodies in a line 

With leaping feather and swaying pine. 

And the brighter the bodies, the brighter the 
rain 

Where thunder heaped it on the plain. 

20 Arroyos had been empty, diy. 

But now were running with the sky; 

And the dancers’ feet were in a lake, 

Dancing for the people’s sake. 

And the hands of a ghost had made a cup 

2 5 For scooping handfuls of water up; 

And he poured it into a ghostly throat, 

Ami he leaped and waved with every note 
Of the dancers’ feet and the songs of the drum 
That had called the rain and made it come. 

3° 

For this was not a god of wood. 

This was a god whose touch was good. 

You could lie down in him and roll 
And wet your body, and wet your soul; 

35 For this was not a god in a book. 

This was a god that you tasted and took 
Into a cup that you made with your hands, 
into your children and into your lands, 

This was a god that you could see, 

40 Rain, rain, in Coehiti! 


SARA TEASDALE 

45 Sara Teasdale (1884-1933) sometimes reads 
like a later Christina Rossetti or an early Mil- 
lay; she wrote personally in a tradition of fe¬ 
male frankness which Emily Dickinson estab¬ 
lished. Like Emily, Sara lived in obscurity —in 
50 her case, however, because her marriage had 
failed. She, too, was a prolific writer with 
much public favor. Her mood poetry shows 
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great capability and marked clarity. She kept 
away from external questions but, while sing¬ 
ing her own emotions, reached universal de¬ 
sires and frustrations. Her strange and prema¬ 
ture death stopped alrruptly a voice which 5 
must have had more lovely things to say. 

BURIED LOVE 0 

I have come to bury Love 10 

Beneath a tree, 

In the forest tall and black 
Where none can see. 

I shall put no (lowers at his head, * 5 

Nor stone at his feet, 

For the mouth I loved so much 
Was bittersweet. 

1 shall go no more to his grave, 20 

For the woods are cold. 

I shall gather as much of joy 
As my hands can hold. 

I shall stay all day in the sun 2 5 

Wheie the wide winds blow,— 

But oh, I shall erv at night 
When none will know. 

/ SHALL NOT CARE 

When I am dead and over me bright Apul 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair. 

Though you should lean above me broken¬ 
hearted, 35 

I shall not care. 

I shall have peace, as leafy trees are peaceful 
When rain bends down the bough. 

And I shall be more silent and cold-hearted 
Than you are now. 

BARTER 

Life has loveliness to sell, 

All beautiful and splendid things, 

Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 

* “Buried Love” is from Sara Teasdale, Helen of 
Troy 6 Other Poems, copyright, 1911. The other 
three poems are from Sara Teasdale, Collected 
Poems, copyright, 1937. All are reprinted hv per¬ 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Soaring fire that sways and sings, 

And children’s faces looking up, 

Holding wonder like a cup. 

Life has loveliness to sell. 

Music like a curve ol gold, 

Scent of pine trees in the lain. 

Fees that love you, arms that hold. 

And for your spiiit's still delight. 

Holy thoughts tiiat star the night. 

Spend all von have for lo\ eliness. 

Buy it and nevei count the cost; 

For one white singing hour of peace 
(.'omit many a year of slide well lost, 

And lor.i bieath of ecstasy 
(live all vou have been, oi could be. 

WISDOM 

It was a night of early spring. 

The winter-sleep was scarcely broken; 
Around us shadows and the wind 
Listened lor what was novel spoken. 

Though hall a score of years are gone. 
Spring comes as sharply now as then— 
But il we had it all to do 

It would be done the same again. 

It was a spring that never came; 

But we have lived enough to know 
That what we never have, remains; 

It is the things we have that go. 

F.LINOR WYLIF 

Elinor Wylie (IHH5-192S) came from an old, 
40 distinguished family. She was bom in Society 
(Washington, D. C.) arul lived in it. After an 
uneven love life marked by romantic elope¬ 
ment she married the poet, William Rose Henet 
(her third husband). Well read, educated in 
45 private schools, Miss Wylie displayed her eru¬ 
dition in novels and poems wherein the in¬ 
fluence of Shelley, Peacock, and Donne is par¬ 
ticularly marked. (As Keats was to Amy Low¬ 
ell, Shelley was to Elinor Wylie.) Her romantic- 
work was first published in England, but she 
eventually won fume in the land of her birth. 
(For further biographical details sec II, 380.) 
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Possessing an unusual mind and strong emo¬ 
tions, the poet managed to avoid pure feeling 
or dry intrllectualism by steering a melodious 
middle course .* 

THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE 

Avoid the reeking herd, 

Shun the polluted (lock. 

Live like that stoic lord, 

The eagle of the rock. 

The huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate; 

He keeps, above the clouds, 

His cliff inviolate. 

When Hocks ate folded warm, 

And herds to shelter run, 

He sails above the storm. 

He stares into the sun. 

If in the eagle’s track 
Youi smews cannot leap, 

Avoid the lathered pack, 

Turn Iron) the steaming sheep. 

If you would keep your soul 
From spotted sight or sound. 

Live like the velvet mole; 

Co burrow underground. 

And then* hold intercourse 
With roots of trees and stones, 

With risers at thcii source, 

And disembodied bones. 

C OLD-BLOODED CRE A TURES 

Man, the egregious egoist 

(In mystery the twig is bent), 

Imagines, by some mental twist. 

That he alone is sentient 

Of the intolerable load 

* Heprintcd from Collected Poems of Elinor 
Wylie, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
"The Eagle and the Mole,” copyright 1921, 1932 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; “Cold-Blooded Crea¬ 
tures," copyright 1923, 1932 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.; "Velvet Shoes," copyright 1921, 1932 bv Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf, Inc.; “Love Song,” copyright 1932 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Which on all living creatures lies, 

Nor stoops to pity in the toad 
The speechless sorrow of its eyes. 

5 He asks no questions of the snake, 

Nor plumbs the phosphorescent gloom 
Where lidless fishes, broad awake, 

Swim staring at a night-mare doom. 


VELVET SHOES 

Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space, 

1 5 With footsteps quiet and slow, 

At a tranquil pace, 

Under veils of white lace. 

I shall go shod in silk, 

20 And von in wool. 

White as a white cow’s milk, 

More beautiful 

Than the breast of a gull. 

2 5 We shall walk through the still town 

In a windless peace; 

We -shall step upon white down, 
Upon silver fleece. 

Upon softer than these. 

3° 

We shall walk in velvet shoes; 

Wherever we go 
Silence will fall like dews 
On white silence below. 

3 ? We shall walk in the snow. 


LOVE SONG 

40 Had I concealed my love 

And you so loved me longer, 
Since all the wise leprove 
Confession of that hunger 
In any human creature, 

45 It had not been my nature. 

I could not so insult 
The beauty of that spirit 
Who like a thunderbolt 
50 Has broken me, or near it; 

To love I have been candid, 
Honest, and open-handed. 
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Although I love vou well 
And shall for ever love you, 

I set that archangel 
The depths of heaven above you; 

And I shall lose you, keeping 
His word, and no more weeping. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

Sassoon (1886- ), a Cambridge man, be¬ 

came one of the outstanding young poets of 
World War I. Although he teas decorated for 
valiant performance, he rarely foutid tear any¬ 
thing but a nightmare of folly. His attitude of 
indignation and bitterness over the horrors of 
modern warfare is at the opposite pole from 
Rupert Brooke’s With peace Sassoon eoidd 
resume a more pleasant life uliieh included 
fox hunting, a sport tehirh gives title to his 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. During 20 
World War II he modi rated his earlier stand 
and campaigned vigorously to au nke Britain to 
the necessity for all-out defense ° 


wound. 

Alone he staggered on until he found 
Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a dialled stair 
To the dazed, muttering eie.itmes under 
S ground 

Who hear the boom of shells in mullled sound. 
At last, with sweat of horror in his ban, 
lie climbed through darkness to the twilight 
aii, 

10 Fuloading hell behind him step by step. 

COUNTER-ATTACK 

We’d gained our fiist objective boms before 
1 S While dawn bioke like a hue with blinking 
eves. * 

l’allid, unshaved and thirsty, blind with smoke. 
Things seemed all light at liist. We laid llieii 
line. 

With bombers posted. Lewis guns well placed, 
And elmk ol shovels deepening the shallow 
trench. 

The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy 


THE REAR-GUARD 

Groping along the tunnel, step by step. 

He winked his prying torch with patching 
glare 

From side to side, and sniffed the unwhole- v 
some air. 

Tins, boxes, bottles, shapes too vague to know, 

A mirror smashed, the mattress from a bed. 

And he, exploring fifty feet below 
The rosy gloom of battle ovei bead. 3 

Tripping, he grabbed the wall, saw someone 
lie 

Humped at his feet, half-hidden by a rug. 

And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. 

“I’m looking for headquarters.’ No reply 4 

“God blast your neck!” (For days he’d had no 
sleep.) 

“Get up and guide me through this stinking 
place.” 

Savage, he kicked a soft, unanswering heap, 4 
And flashed his beam across the livid face 
Terribly glaring up, whose eyes yet wore 
Agony dying hard ten days before; 

And fists of fingers clutched a blackening 

• The poems which follow are from Counter 
Attack, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Copyright, 1940, by Siegfried Sassoon. 
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legs 

i High-booted, spiawled and gioveled along the 
saps; 

And tilinks, face downward in the sucking 
mud. 

Wallowed like trodden sand-bags, loosely 

3 filled; 

And naked, sodden buttocks, mats ol hair, 

bulged, clotted heads, slept in the plastering 
slime. 

And then the rain began—the jollv old rain! 

S 

A yawning soldier knelt against the bank, 

Staring across the morning blear with log; 

He wondeied when the Allemands would get 
busy; 

o And then, of course, they started with five- 
nines 

Traversing, sure as fate, and never a dud. 

Mute in the clamor of shells he watched them 
burst 

5 Spouting dark earth and wire with gusts from 
hell, 

While posturing giants dissolved in drifts of 
smoke. 

He crouched and flinched, dizzy with gallop¬ 
'd ing fear, 

Sick for escape,—loathing the strangled horror 

And butchered, frantic gestures of the dead. 

37 3 
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An officer came blundering down the trench: 
"Stand-to and man the fire-step!" On he 
went. . . . 

Gasping and bawling, “Fire-step . . . counter¬ 
attack!” 

Then the haze lifted, bombing on the right 
Down the old sap: machine guns on the left; 
And stumbling figures looming out in front. 

“O Christ, they’re coining at us!” Bullets spat, 
And he remembered his rifle . , . rapid 
firo . . . 

And started blazing wildly . . . then a bang 
Crumpled arid spun him sideways, knocked 
him out 

To grunt and wriggle: none heeded him; be 
choked 

And fought the flapping veils of smothering 
gloom, 

Lost in a blurred confusion of yells and 
groans . . . 

Down, and down, and down, he sank and 
drowned. 

Bleeding to death. The counter-attack had 
failed. 

DOES IT MATTER? 

Does it matter?—losing your leg? . . . 

For people will always be kind, 

And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

Does it matter?—losing your sight? . . . 
There’s such splendid wink for the blind; 

And people will always be kind. 

As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to I lie light. 

Do they matter?—those dreams from the 
pit? . . . 

You can drink and forget and be glad, 

And people won't sav that you’re mad; 

For they’ll know that you've fought for your 
country, 

And no one will woiry a bit. 

RUPERT BROOKE 

Brilliant and promising member of an unusu¬ 
ally gifted group of young British war poets, 
Brooke (1887-1915) died of illness on his way 
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to the Dardanelles. His verses are remarkabl 
for their spirit of youth, their basic idealisn 
patriotism, and sheer singing joy in life; his at 
titude toward war, perhaps because he did no 
5 live to see much of it, is in sharp contrast to tlu 
tired cynicism, however justifiable, of Sassooi 
and Owen. 0 

THE GREAT LOVER 
ro 

I have been so great a lover: filled my days 
So proudly with the splendor of Love’s praise 
The pain, the calm, and the astonishment, 
Desire illimitable, and still content, 

1 5 And all dear names men use, to cheat despair. 

For the perplexed and viewless streams that 
bear 

Our hearts at random down the dark of life. 
Now, ere the unthinking silence on that strife 
20 Steals down, I would cheat drowsy Death so 
far, 

My night shall be remembered for a star 
That outshone all the suns of all men’s days. 
Shall I not crown them with immortal praise 

2 5 Whom I have loved, who have given me, dared 

with me 

High secrets, and in darkness knelt to see 
The inenarrable 1 godhead of delight? 

Love is a flame:—we have beaconed the 
3° world’s night. 

A city:—and we have built it, these and I. 
An emperor:—we have taught the world to 
die. 

So, for their sakes I loved, ere I go hence, 

35 And the high cause of Love’s magnificence, 
And to keep loyalties young, I’ll write those 
names 

Golden tor ever, eagles, crying flames. 

And set them as a banner, that men may 
4° know, 

To dare the generations, bum, and blow 
Out on the wind of Time, shining and stream¬ 
ing. . . . 

45 These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 

° The material which follows is from The Col¬ 
lected Poems of Rupert Brooke. Copyright 1915 
by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. Reprinted by 
permission of Dodd, Mead and of McClelland & 
Stewart, Ltd. 

1 indescribable. 
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Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery- 
dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light, the strong 
crust 

Of friendly bread; and mam-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the bine bitter smoke of wood. 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flow¬ 
ers; 

And flowers themselves, that swav through 
sunny hours. 

Dreaming of moths that drink them under the 
moon; 

Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy wood, live h.m that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds, the 
keen 

Unpassioncd beauty of a great machine; 

The benison of hot water, furs to touch. 

The good smell of old clothes, and other 
such— 

The comfortable smell of friendly fingeis. 

Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek lli.it 
lingers 

About dead leaves and last yeai's feins. . . . 

Dear names. 

And thousand olhets throng to me! Rusal 
flames; 

Sweet water’s dimpling laugh from tap or 
spring; 

Holes in the ground; and soiees that do sing: 
Voices in laughtei, too, and body's pain. 

Soon turned to peace; and the deep-panting 
train; 

Firm sands; the little dulling edge of foam 
That browns and dwindles as the wave goes 
home; 

And washen stones, gay for an hour, the cold 
Graveness of iron; moist black earthen mold. 
Sleep; and high places, footprints in the dew, 
And oaks; and brown horse-chestnuts, glossy- 
new; 

And new-peeled sticks; and shining pools on 
grass;— 

All these have been my loves. And these shall 
pass, 


They’ll play deserter, turn with the traitor 
breath, 

Hieak the high Irond we made, and sell Line’s 
trust 

5 And sacramental covenant to the dust. 

—Oh, never a doubt but. somewhere, 1 shall 
wake. 

And give what's left ol love again, and make 
New lilends now stiangcis. . . . 

10 Rut the best I've known 

Slavs lieie, and changes, bleaks, glows old, is 
blown 

About the winds of the world, and lades hum 
hi .tins 

1 5 Of living men, and dies. 

Nothing icninins. 

O dear my loves, O faithless, once again 
1 his one last gilt I give: that allei men 
-o Shall know, and Intel loveis, lai-icmovcd 
Praise von, “All these were lovely"; say, "He 
loved.” 

T1IE OEM) 

25 

These lieaits weie woven ol human joys and 
cares. 

Washed marvelously with sot tow, swilt to 
mirth. 

3° The years had given them kindness. 

Dawn was theirs. 

And sunset, and the eolois ol the earth. 
These had seen movement, and lieaid music; 
known 

3 5 Slumber and waking, loved, gone proudly 
friended; 

Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone; 
Touched (lowers and furs and cheeks. 

All this is ended. 

4° There are waters blown by changing winds to 
laughter 

And lit by the rich skies, all day. And alter, 
F’rost, with a gesture, stays the waves that 
dance 

45 And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 

A width, a shining peace, under the night. 


Whatever passes not, in the great hour, 

Nor all my passion, all my prayers, have 
power 

To hold them with me through the gate of 
Death. 


50 


THE SOLDIER 

If l should die, think only this of me; 

That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
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That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 
aware. 

Cave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 
roam, 

A body of England’s breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

(dies somewhere back the thoughts by 
England given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her 
day; 

And laughter, learnt of friends, and gentle¬ 
ness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 


poetry but in another form of vicarious ex¬ 
perience), yet illustrative of the poet’s abili¬ 
ties .* 

5 SHINE, PERISHING REPUBLIC 

While this America settles in the mould of its 
vulgarity, 

heavily thickening to empire, 

10 And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, 
pops and 

sighs out, and the mass haidens, 

I sadly remember that the flower fades to 
1 s make fi nit, 

the fruit rots to make earth. 

Out of the mother, and through the spring 
exult,nice s, 

ripeness and decadence; and home to the 
20 mother. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 

Jeffers (1HH7- ) was schooled abroad and 

in America (Occidental College and I'nii ersity 
of Southern California) lie might haic been a 25 
lawyer or some other type of professional man 
if interest in poetry and a timely legacy had 
not combined to icon him away to the shores 
of tlw Pacific, where he lives in a tower-house 
hewn nut with his men hands. Roan Stallion 30 
made his name known. There have been many 
Other long poems impossible to anthologize for 
various reasons. Violent drama plays a large 
part in Jeffers’s work. 11 is characters have 
strong passions and lead unconventional lives. 35 
Against the background of Carmel and Monte¬ 
rey trees, rocks, and sea Jeffers poses his men 
and women. Most of them arc doomed; what¬ 
ever life there is seems to be for those who live 
in an elemental state of emotion Naturally -to 
there arc episodes of considerable power in 
Tamar, Thurso's Landing, and the rest; but 
there are also characters who arc stupid or 
spineless instead of being tragic; and the stories 
tend to repeat ideas, situations, and words. 45 
especially place names like Point Lobos, until 
the cumulative effect is not overwhelming, but 
monotonous. On the whole, as Untcrmcyer has 
said, it is "poetry ice may never love but which 
we cannot forget.” The shorter pieces which 
follow are rather conventional, unscnsational 
(many readers of Jeffers are not interested in 


You making haste haste on decay: not blame- 
woithv, life is 

good, be it stubbornly long or suddenly 

A moital splendor: meteors are not needed 
less than 

mountains: shine, perishing republic. 

But for my children, I would rather have them 
keep their distance 

from the thickening centei; corruption 

Never has been compulsory, when the cities 
lie at the 

monster’s feet there are left the mountains. 

And boys, be in nothing so moderate as in love 
of man, a 

clever servant, insufferable master. 

There is the trap that catches noblest spirits, 
that caught— 

they say—God, when he walked on earth. 

NEW MEXICAN MOUNTAIN 

1 watch the Indians dancing to help the young 
corn at Taos 

pueblo. The old men squat in a ring 

And make the song, the young women with fat 
bare arms, and a 


0 The following selections copyright, 1938, by 
Robinson Jeffers. 
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few shame-faced young men, shuffle the 
dance. 

The lean-muscled young men are naked to the 
narrow loins, 

their breasts and hacks daubed with white 
clay, 

Two eagle-feathers plume the black heads. 
They dance with 

reluctance, they are growing civilized; the i 
old men persuade them. 

Only the drum is confident, it thinks the world 
has not changed; 

the beating heart, the simplest of rhythms, l 

It thinks the world has not changed at all; it is 
only a dreamer, 

a brainless heart, the drum has no eves. 

These tourists have eyes, the hundred watch- 2 
ing the dance, white 

Americans, hungrily too, with reverence, 
not laughter; 

Pilgrims from civilization, anxiously seeking 
beauty, religion, 2 

poetry; pilgrims from the vacuum. 


A throbbing of engines nun ed in it, 

At length, a stone's throw out, between the 
rocks and the vapor, 

One by one mined shadows 
5 Out of the mystery, shadows, fishing-boats, 
trailing each other 
Following the cliff for guidance. 

Holding a difficult path between the peril of 
the sea-fog 

o And the foam on the shore granite. 

One by one, trailing their leader, six crept In 
ine. 

Out of the vapor and into it. 

The throb of their engines subdued by the fog, 
5 patient and cautious. 

Coasting all round the peninsula 
Hack to the buoys in Monteiev haibor. A flight 
of pelicans 

Is nothing lovelier to look at; 
o rile flight of the planets is nothing nobler; al! 
the aits lose \iitue 
Against the essential reality 
Of creatures going about their business among 
the equally 

5 Earnest elements of natiiie. 


People from cities, anxious to be human again. HOPE IS NOT EOR THE WISE 

Poor show how 

they suck you empty! The Indians aie 30 Hope is not for the wise, feai is loi fools, 
emptied. Change and the world, we think, aie racing lo 

And certainly there was never religion enough, a fall, 

nor beauty nor Open-eyed and helpless, in every newscast 

poetry here ... to fill Americans. that is the news; 

3 5 The time’s events would seem mere chaos but 
Only the drum is confident, it thinks the world all 

has not changed. Drift the one deadly direction. But this is only 

Apparently only myself and the strong The August thunder of the age, not the No- 

Tribal drum, and the roekhead of Taos moun- vernber. 

tain, remember 40 Wise men hope nothing, the wise are naturally 

that civilization is a transient sickness. lonely 

And think November as good as April, the wise 

BOATS IN A FOG "'" K ' ml,er , , , , 

that Caesar and even final Augustinus had 

Sports and gallantries, the stage, the arts, the 45 heirs, 

antics of dancers, And men lived on; rich unplanned life on earth 

The exuberant voices of music, After the foreign wars and the civil wars, the 

Have charm for children but lack nobility; it border wars 

is bitter earnestness And the barbarians; music and religion, honor 

That makes beauty; the mind 50 and mirth 

Knows, grown adult. Renewed life’s lost enchantments. But if life 

A sudden fog-drift muffled the ocean, 
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llad perished utterly, Oh perfect loveliness of 
earth and heaven. 


T. S. FLIOT 

T. S. Eliot (18RR- ) is among the most dis¬ 

cussed of modern American poets. Afh'r being 
exposed to Harvard and Oxford, Eliot did lec¬ 
turing and editing in London, and eventually 
became a British subject, lie has published 
poetry and criticism and has lectured on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His poems have been at¬ 
tacked by some fur their obscurity, their lack 
of music or joy; they have been called "devoid 
of beauty," "over-intellectual” etc. Certainly 
Eliot is rich in allusion and symbolism. 
Whether the pleasure of recognizing his allu¬ 
sions' is a poetic experience (or merely an ex¬ 
pression of egotistic delight); what the ratio of 
beauty to intellectualism is; how many people 
have to appreciate a poet to justify his being 
taken seriously, and what people—these arc 
some questions for the student to consider. 
Even Eliot seems to be uncertain, to be tor¬ 
tured with the doubts of Donne. The former 
prophet of the Waste Land has shown signs of 
going back to Cod; the critic who blasted Mil- 
ton is now praising his strength. For better or 
worse, Eliot has hail an effect on other poets 
and has shaken off many conventional bonds of 
subject matter and technique. Whether one 
likes or dislikes his work, it won for the poet 
a Nobel Prize in 


THE LOVE SONG OF ]. ALFRED 
PRUFROCK 

S’io credcssc die ntiu risposta fosse 
A persona die mai tornassc al numdo, 
Questa fiainma staria senza piu scosse. 

Ma perciocclic giammai di yuesto fondo 
Non torno vivo alcun, s’Codo il i cm, 

Senza tema il’infamia ti rispondo.' 


Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted 
5 streets, 

The muttering retreats 
Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
to Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming ques¬ 
tion. . . . 

Oh, do not ask, "What is it?” 

Let us go and make our visit. 

15 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the 
-o window-panes, 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the 
window-panes, 

Licked its tongue into the corners of the eve¬ 
ning, 

2 5 Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 
Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from 
chimneys. 

Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 
And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

3° Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

And indeed there will be time 
For the yellow smoke that slides along the 
street, 

35 Rubbing its back upon the window panes; 
There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces that you 
meet; 

There will be time to murder and create, 

40 And time for all the works and days of hands 
T hat lilt and drop a question on your plate; 
Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

45 Before the taking of a toast and tea. 


* The selections which follow arc from Collected 
Poems 1909-/98.5 by T. S. Eliot, copyright, 1934, 
1936, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. Re¬ 
printed by permission of Harcourt, Brace, and of 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. 

'See Dante’s Inferno, XXVII, 61-66. Freely 
translated, this speech of Guido da Montefeltro 
reads: “If I thought that I were answering some- 


I 11 the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

one who could ever go back to the world, this 
flame would stand still But since, if 1 have been 
correctly informed, nobody ever did return, I re¬ 
ply without fear of infamy.” 
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And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, "Do I dare?" and, “Do 1 dare?" 

Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 
(They will say: “How his hair is growing S 
thin!”) 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to 
the chin. 

My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a 
simple pin— 

(They will say: “But how his arms and legs 
are thin!”) 

Do I dare 

Disturb the univ er.se? 

In a minute there is time 
For decisions and revisions which a minute 
will reverse. 

For I have known them all already, known 
them all: 

Have known the evenings, mornings, after¬ 
noons, 

I have measured out my life with coffee 
spoons; 

I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 

So how should I presume? 

And I have known the eyes already, known 
them all— 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase, 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a 
pin, 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 
Then how should 1 begin 
To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and 
ways? 

And how should 1 presume? 

And I have known the arms already, known 40 
them all— 

Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 
(But in the lamplight, downed with light 
brown hair!) 

Is it perfume from a dress 
That makes me so digress? 

Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a 
shawl, 

And should I then presume? 

And how should I begin? 

Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through nar- 
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row streets 

And watched the smoke that lises from the 
pipes 

Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out ot 
windows? . . . 

I should have been a pair of lagged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 

10 And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so 
peacefully! 

Smoothed by long fingers, 

Asleep . . . tired ... or it malingers. 
Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me. 

1 5 Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its 
crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and 
prayed, 

20 Though I have seen my head (grown slightly 
bald) brought in upon a pluttci, 

I am no prophet—and here's no great matter; 

1 have seen the moment of mv greatness 
flickei, 

2 5 And 1 have seen the eternal Footman hold my 

coat, and snicker, 

And in short, I was afraid. 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 

1° After the cups, the marmalade, tile tea, 

Among the porcelain, among some talk of you 
and me, 

Would it have been worth while, 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile, 

3 5 To have squeezed the universe into a ball 
To roll it toward some overwhelming question, 
To say: “I am Lazarus, come from the dead, 
Come back to tell you all, 1 shall tell you all”—- 
If one, settling a pillow by her head, 

Should say: “That is not whnt I meant at all; 
That is not it, at all.” 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 
Would it have been worth while, 

45 After the sunsets and the dooryards and the 
sprinkled streets. 

After the novels, after the teacups, after the 
skirts that trail along the floor— 

And this, and so much more?— 

50 It is impossible to say just what I mean! 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in 
patterns on a screen: 
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Would it have been worth while 
If one, settling a pillow or throwing off a 
shawl, 

And turning toward the window, should say: 
“That is not it at all, 

That is not what I meant, at all.” 

Nol I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to 
he; 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 
Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool. 
Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous— 

Almost, at times, the Fool. 

I grow old. ... I grow old. . . . 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a 
peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk 
upon the beach. 

I have heard the mermaids singing, each to 
each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 

I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown 
back 

When the wind blows the water white and 
black. 

We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and 
brown 

Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 

THE HOLLOW MEN 


Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas! 

Our dried voices, when 
We whisper together 
5 Are quiet and meaningless 
As wind in dry grass 
Or rats’ feet over broken glass 
In our dry cellar 

to Shape without form, shade without color, 
Paralyzed force, gesture without motion; 

Those who have crossed 
With direct eyes, to death’s other Kingdom 
1 5 Remember us—if at all—not as lost 
Violent souls, but only 
As the hollow men 
The stuffed men. 


Eyes 1 dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 

There, the eyes are 
2 5 Sunlight on a broken column 
There, is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the wind's singing 
More distant and more solemn 
3° Than a fading star. 

Let me be no nearer 
In death’s dream kingdom 
Let me also wear 
35 Such deliberate disguises 

Rat’s coat, crowskin, crossed staves 
In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 
No nearer— 

40 

Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom 


Mist ah Kurtz—he dead' 3 

A penny for the Old Guy J 45 This is the dead land 
This is cactus land 

^ Here the stony images 

We are the hollow men Are raised, here they receive 

We are the stuffed men The supplication of a dead man’s hand 

: r , n , , 50 Under the twinkle of a fading star. 

1 a line from Conrad, apparently to set the mood. e 

’ phrase used by English children on Guy Fawkes 
Day Is it like this 
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In death’s other kingdom 
Waking alone 
At the hour when we are 
Trembling with tenderness 
Lips that would kiss 
From prayers to broken stone. 

4 

The eyes are not here 

There are no eyes here 

In this valley of dying stars 

In this hollow valley 

This broken jaw of our lost kingdoms 

In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 
And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid liver 
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And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow 


5 


For Thine i.s the Kingdom 


For Thine is 
Life is 

10 For Thine is the 

This is the way the world nuls 
This is the wot/ the i vorld ends 
This is the tent/ the worlil emls 
l 5 Not with a hang hut a whimper 


JOURNEY OF THE MACl 


Sightless, unless 
The eyes reappear 
As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 
Of death’s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 
Of empty men. 

5 

Here we go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear 
Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o’clock in the morning. 

Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 

Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the Shadow 

Life is very long 

Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 


20 "A cold coming we had ol it, 

Just the woist time ol the vc.u 

For a jomnev, and such a long journey: 

The ways deep and the weathei shaip. 

The very dead ol winter.” 

25 And the camels galled, sore-footed, reliactory. 
Lying down in the melting snow. 

There were times we regretted 

The summei palaces on slopes, the lei races. 

And the silken girls bringing sheibel. 

3° Then the camel men cursing and giumbling 
And running away, and wanting their liquor 
and women, 

And the night-fires going out, and the lack of 
shelters, 

35 And the cities hostile and the towns unfriendly 
And the villages dirty and charging high 
prices: 

A hard time we had of it. 

At the end we preferred to travel all night, 

4° Sleeping in snatches. 

With the voices singing in our cars, saying 
That this was all folly. 

Then at dawn we came down to a temperate 
45 valley, 

Wet, below the snow line, smelling of vegeta¬ 
tion; 

With a running stream and a water-mill beat¬ 
ing the darkness, 

5° And three trees on the low sky, 

And an old white horse galloped away in the 
meadow. 
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Then we came to a tavern with vine-leaves 
over the lintel, 

Six hands at an open door dicing for pieces of 
silver, 

And feet kicking the empty wine-skins. 5 

But there was no information, and so we con¬ 
tinued 

And arriving at evening, not a moment too 
soon 

Finding the place; it was (you may say) satis- to 
factory. 


The abstemious Wordsworth 
Subsisted on a curd’s-worth, 

But a slick one was Tennyson, 
Putting gravy on his venison. 

What these men had to eat and drink 
Is what we say and what we think. 

The flatulence of Milton 
Come out of wry Stilton. 


All this was a long time ago, I remember, 

And I would do it again, but set down 

This set down 1 5 

This: were we led all that way for 

Birth or Death:* There was a Birth, certainly. 

We had evidence and no doubt. 1 had seen 
birth and death. 

But had thought they were different; this Birth 20 
was 

Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our 
death. 

We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ease here, in the old dispense- 25 
tion, 

With an alien people clutching their gods. 

I should be glad of another death. 

3° 


Sing a song for Percy Shelley, 
Drowned in pale lemon jelly, 

And for precious John Keats, 
Dripping blood of pickled beets. 

Then there was poor Willie Blake, 
lie foundered on sweet cake. 

God have mercy on the sinner 
Who must write with no dinner, 

No gravy and no grub. 

No pewter and no pub, 

No belly and no bowels, 

Only consonants and vowels. 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM* 

SURVEYOE LITERATURE 

In all the good Greek of Plato 
I lack my roast beef and potato. 

A better man with Aristotle, 

Pulling steady on the bottle. 

I dip my hat to Chaucer 
Swilling soup from his saucer. 

And to Master Shakespeare 
Who wrote big on small beer. 

• For introductory sketch see I, 189. The poems 
which follow are reprinted from Selected Foam 
by John Crowe Ransom, by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. “Survey of Literature,” copyright 
1927, 1945 by Allred A. Knopf, Inc. “Here Lies a 
Lady,” copyright 1924, 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. "The Equilibrists,” copyright 1927, 1945 by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.” 


HERE LIES A LADY 

Here lies a lady of beauty and high degree. 

3 5 Of chills and fever she died, of fever and chills, 
The delight of her husband, her aunts, an in¬ 
fant of three, 

And of medicos marvelling sweetly on her ills. 

40 For either she burned, and her confident eyes 
would blaze, 

And her fingers fly in a manner to puzzle their 
heads— 

What was she making? Why, nothing; she sat 
4 ; in a maze 

Of old scraps of laces, snipped into curious 
shreds— 

Or this would pass, and the light of her fire de¬ 
cline 

Till she lay discouraged and cold as a thin stalk 
white and blown. 
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And would not open her eves, to kisses, to 
wine; 

The sixtli of these states was her last; the cold 
settled down. 

Sweet ladies, long may ye bloom, and toughlv 
I hope ye may thole. 

But was she not luekv? In flowers and lace and 
mourning. 

In love and great honour we bade God rest her 
soul 

After six little spaces of chill, and six of burn¬ 
ing. 

THE EQUILIBRISTS 

Full of her long white arms and milky skin 
He had a thousand times remembered sin. 
Alone in the press of people tra\ eled he. 
Minding her jacinth, and mvrili, and ivory. 

Mouth he remembered: the quaint orifice 
From which came heat that flamed upon the 
kiss. 

Till cold words came down spiral from the 
head, 

Grey doves from the officious tower illsped. 

Body: it was a white field ready lor love, 

On her body’s field, with the gaunt tower 
above, 

The lilies grew, beseeching him to take. 

If he would pluck and wear them, bruise and 
break. 

Eyes talking: Never mind the cruel words, 
Embrace my flowers, but not embrace the 
swords. 

But what they said, the doves come straight¬ 
way flying 

And unsaid: Honor, Honor, they came crying. 

Importunate her doves. Too pure, too wise, 
Clambering on his shoulder, saying, Arise, 
Leave me now, and never let us meet. 

Eternal distance now command thy feet. 

Predicament indeed, which thus discovers 
Honor among thieves. Honor between lovers. 
O such a little word is Honor, they feell 
But the grey word is between them cold as 
steel. 
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At length 1 saw these loveis hilly were come 
Into their torture of equilibiimn; 

' Dreadfully had forsworn each other, and yet 
They were hound each to each, and they did 
5 not forget. 

And rigid as two painful stars, and twirled 
About the clustered night theii pnson uni Id, 
They burned with fierce love always to come 
10 near. 

But Honor beat them back and kept them 
clear. 

Ah, the strict lovers, they are ruined now! 
l 5 I cried in anger. But with puddled brow 
Devising for those gibbeted and leave 
Came 1 descanting: Man, what would you 
have? 

-o For spin vour period out, and draw your 
breath, 

A kinder sacculum begins with Death. 

Would you ascend to Heaven and bodiless 
dwell? 

a? Or take your bodies honorless to Hell? 

In Heaven you have heard no marriage is, 

No white flesh tinder to your lccheiies, 

Vour male and female tissue sweetly shaped 
SO Sublimed away, and furious blood escaped. 

Great lovers he in Hell, the stubborn ones 
Infatuate of the flesh upon the bones; 
Stuprate, they rend each other when they kiss, 
35 The pieces kiss again, no end to this. 

But still I watched them spinning, orbited 
nice. 

Their flames were not more radiant than their 
40 ice. 

I dug in the quiet earth and wrought the tomb 
And made these lines to memorize their 
doom:— 

,. EPITAPH 

45 

Equilibrists lie here; stranger, tread light; 
Close, hut untouching in each other’s sight; 
Mouldered the lips and ashy the tall skull. 
Let them lie perilous and beautiful.' 

50 - 

1 Cf. Browning’s ‘The Statue and the Bust," 
I. 162. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892- ) is the 

best-known living woman poet in America. Her 
reputation is securely based on several volumes 
(Renascence, Harp Weaver, Fatal Interview, 
for example), but it must be said that her most 
recent work has been overloaded with honest 
Reaching rather than good poetry. A product 
of Vassar, Miss Millay is in the tradition of the 
emancipated woman singing freely of her joys 
and passions. Her best-known love sonnets are 
hardly profound, but they are nicely turned in 
a way that combines the lyric touch of the 
Elizabethans with a modern altitude toward 
an age-old subject. She has had great popular 
appeal, and has been commercially successful. 
During World War II the poet showed growth 
in ideas and sympathies, treating major issues 
long neglected; as poetry, however, the war 
pieces seemed more like sermons that merely 
happened to be in verse form. Miss Millay, 
along with Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, and 
a half-dozen other able women whose names 
are familiar to anthologists, has done much for 
the cause of feminism in the arts; she has been 
especially popular with college students, who 
often find her particular icork the stepping 
stone to enjoyment of poetry in general .* 

WHAT UPS MY UPS HAVE 
KISSED 

What lips my lips have kissed, and where, and 
why, 

I have forgotten, and what arms have lain 
Under my head till morning; hut the rain 
Is full of ghosts tonight, that tap and sigh 
Upon the glass and listen for reply, 

And in my heart there stirs a quiet pain 
For unrememheied lads that not again 
Will turn to me at midnight with a cry. 

Thus in the winter stands the lonely tree. 

Nor knows what birds have vanished one by 
one, 


Yet knows its boughs more silent than before; 
I cannot say what loves have come and gone, 
I only know that summer sang in me 
A little while, that in me sings no more. 

5 

EUCLID ALONE HAS LOOKED ON 
BEAUTY BARE 

Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 
io Let all that prate of Beauty hold their peace, 
And lay them prone upon the earth, and cease 
To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 
At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 
In shapes of shifting lineage. Let geests 
i 5 Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 
From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

Oh, blinding hour—oh, holy terrible day— 
When first the shaft into his vision shone 
ao Of light anatomized! Euclid alone 

Has looked on Beauty bare; fortunate they 
Who though once only, and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 

25 NOT IN A SILVER CASKET 
COOL WITH PEARLS 

Not in a silver casket cool with pearls 
Or rich with red corundum or with blue, 

30 Locked, and the key withheld, as other girls 
Have given their loves, I give my love to you; 
Not in a lovers’-knot, not in a ring 
Worked in such fashion, and the legend 
plain— 

3 5 Semper fidelis, where a secret spring 

Kennels a drop of mischief for the brain; 
Love in the open hand, no thing but that. 
Ungemmed, unhidden, wishing not to hurt. 

As one should bring you cowslips in a hat 
40 Swung from the hand, or apples in her skiit, 
I bring you, calling out as children do: 
“Look what I have!—And these are all for 
you.” 

45 WILFRED OWEN 


• The first two poems are from The Harp 
Weaver and Other Poems, published by Harper 
& Brothers. Copyright, 1920, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. “Not in a Silver Casket Cool with Pearls" 
is from Fatal Interview, published by Harper & 
Brothers. Copyright, 1930, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 
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Owen (1893-1918), another young British uni¬ 
versity man like Sassoon and Craves, went off 
to World War I, was invalided home, returned 
to action, won a decoration, and was killed in 
aotion a week before the Armistice. He may 
well stand in this collection for many young 

t n 



British and American poets of both world wars 
who were tragically taken before they realized 
their potentialities. An experimental craftsman 
in words, Owen indicated in his war ccrse that 
he might well have become a major figure if he 
had lived." 

ANTHEM FOR DOOMED YOUTH 

What passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles' lapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries for them; no prayers not hells, 
Nor any voice of mourning save the chons,— 
The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells. 
And bugles calling for them from sad shiies. 

What candles may he held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of hoys, hut in their eves 
Shall shine the holy ghmmeis of good-ins. 
The pallor of girls' brows shall he then pall. 
Their flowers the tenderness ol patient minds, 
And each slow dusk a drawing-down of blinds. 


DVLCE ET DECORUM EST 

Bent double, like old beggais undei sacks, 

Knock-kneed, coughing like hags, we closed 
through sludge, 

Till on the haunting flares we tinned om 
hacks, 

And towards our distant rest began to tmdge. 

Men marched asleep. Many had lost then 
boots, 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, all 
blind; 

Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the hoots 

Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 

Gas! Gas! Quick, boys!—An ecstasy of fum¬ 
bling, 

Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time. 

But someone still was yelling out and stum¬ 
bling 

And flound’ring like a man in fire or lime. 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green 
light, 

As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 

• The poems which follow arc reprinted by ar¬ 
rangement with Messrs. Chatto & Windus, London. 
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In all my dreams before inv helpless sight 
He plunges at me, gutteiing, choking, drown¬ 
ing. 

S If in some smotheiing die,mis, you too could 
pace 

Behind the wagon that we flung him in. 

And watch the white eves wilting in his fair. 
His hanging face, like a devil's sick ol sin, 
to If you could hear, at eveiv jolt, the blood 
Gome guighng fiom the Iroth-eoiiupted lungs 
Bitten as the cud 

Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues,— 
My lnend, you would not tell with such high 
I s /est 

To children ardent loi some despeiate gloiv. 
The old he: Dull c et decorum est 
Pro patria mori.' 


GREATER LOVE 
Bed lips aie not so red 

As the stained stones kissed by the English 
IS dead. 

Kindness ol wooed and wooer 
Seems shame to their love pure. 

O Love, youi eyes lose line 

When I behold eyes blinded in my stead! 

30 

\ our slendei altitude 

Ticmbles not exquisite like limbs knile- 
skewed, 

Bolling and rolling there 
} s Where God seems not to care; 

Till the fieice love they bear 

Grarnps them in death's extreme decrepi¬ 
tude. 

40 Your voice sings not so suit,— 

Though even as wind murmuring through 
raftered loft,— 

Your dear voice is not clear, 

Gentle, and evening clear, 

45 As theirs whom none now hear 

Now earth has stopped their piteous mouths 
that coughed. 

Heart, you were never hot, 

50 Nor large, nor full like hearts made great 
with shot; 

1 ft is sweet and fitting to die for one’s country. 
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And though your hand be pale, 

Paler are all which trail 

Your cross through flame and hail: 

Weep, you may weep, for you may touch 
them not, 5 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the level meadows ran before. 

Softer be they than slippered sleep 
the lean lithe deer 
the fleet flown deer. 


E. K. CUMMINGS 

A Harvard man who saw service in World War 10 
I, Cummings (IS!)I- ) attracted attention 
by his novel, The Enormous Hoorn, which was 
based on wartime prison experience. In poetry 
he has received considerable pnblwity because 
of extreme practices, such as not using capital i 5 
tetters, and spraying words and U tters hap¬ 
hazardly over the page (he says this latter 
method is an aid to correct stiess in raiding). 
Cummings can he, by turns, sentimental or 
cynical, pleasantly humorous or bitteili / satir- 10 
ical. He is obviously original and 1 ersatile, he 
also draws anil paints ably. And in spite of 
box-office tactics that remind one of a show¬ 
man, he has too many fine, qualities to be called 
a poseur. A psychiatrist might eten find reason 25 
to call him a frustrated romanticist , let the 
reader test Cumming’s printed works and de¬ 
cide which seem most sincere, most deeply felt. 

ALE IN ORLi: V WENT 
MY LOVE RIDING * 

All in green went mv lose liding 
on a great horse of gold 
into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the merry deer ran before. 

Fleeter be they than dappled dreams 
the swift sweet deer 
the red rare deer. 

Four red roebuck at a white water 
the cruel bugle sang before. 

Horn at hip went my love riding 
riding the echo down 
into the silver dawn. 

* From "Tulips & Chimneys” in Collected Poems, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. Copy¬ 
right, 1923, by E. E. Cummings. 


Four fleet does at a gold valley 
the famished arrow sang lrefore. 

flow at belt went my love riding 
riding the mountain down 
into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the sheer peaks ran before. 

Paler he they than daunting death 
the sleek slim deer 
the tall tense deer. 

Four tall stags at a green mountain 
the lucky hunter sang before. 

All in green went my love liding 
on a great house ol gold 
into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
30 my heart fell dead belore. 

MY SWEET OLD ETCETERA° 

my sweet old etcetera 
aunt lucy during the recent 
35 

war could and what 
is more did tell you just 
what everybody was fighting 

40 for, 

my sister 

isabel created hundreds 
(and 

45 hundreds) of socks not to 

mention shirts fleaproof earwarmers 

etcetera wristers etcetera, my 
mother hoped that 

* This and the following poem are from “Is 5” 
in Collected Poems, published by Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc. Copyright, 1926, by Horace Liveright. 
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i would die etcetera 
bravely of course my father used 
to become hoarse talking about how it was 
a privilege and if only he 
could meanwhile my 

self etcetera lay quietly 
in the deep mud et 
cetera 
(dreaming, 
et 

cetera, of 
Your smile 

eyes knees and of your Etcetera) 

I CO TO THIS W IS DOW 
i go to this window 

just as day dissolves 
when it is twilight (and 
looking up in fear 

i see the new moon 
thinner than a hair) 

making me feel 

how myself has been coarse and dull 
compared with you, silently who are 
and cling 
to my mind always 

But now she sharpens and becomes ciisper 
until i smile with knowing 
—and all about 
herself 

the sprouting largest final air 

plunges inward witli hurled 
downward thousands of enormous dreams 

ALLEN TATE 

Tate (1899- ), like Ransom, is a Southerner 45 

with agrarian-sectionalist philosophy (he has 
1 vritten on Stonewall Jackson and Jefferson 
Davis). His career is likewise linked with col¬ 
leges: he has been a professor of English at the 
University of the South, and editor of the 
Sewanee Review. As a free-lance writer Tate 
has published his polished verse, his essays, 
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and his criticism in many periodicals and 
books. He is a careful poet, sometimes too tnet- 
aphysical for average tastes, often harsh, hut 
his most effective work gets under the skin ami 
5 is not yuiekly forgotten lie sei ms to dir in 
poetry what Gamaliel Rradford does in biog¬ 
raphy (sec II, 380)—he stalks around his sub 
jeet, studies it, absorbs the "feel" of it. and then 
gives forth a picture of its soul.’ 

10 

ODE TO THE COS E EI) THAT E 
DEAD 

Row after row with strict impunity 
1 5 The headstones yield their names to the ele¬ 
ment. 

The wind whin's without recollcitiun; 

In the riven troughs the splaved leaves 
Pile up, of nature the casual .suciament 
20 To the seasonal eternity ol death. 

Then dliven by the fierce seiutmy 
Of heaven to their business in the vast breath, 
They sough the rumor of mortality. 

25 Autumn is desolation in the plot 

Of a thousand acres, where these memories 
grow 

From the inexhaustible bodies that arc not 
Dead, but feed the grass row after rich row: 
to Remember now the autumns that have gone— 
Ambitious November with the humors of the 
year, 

With a particular zeal for every slab, 

Staining the uncomfortable angels that rot 
35 On the slabs, a wing chipped here, an arm 
there: 

The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare 
Turns you like them to stone. 

Transforms the heaving air, 

4° Till plunged to a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blindly, 

Heaving, turning like the blind crab. 

Dazed by the wind, only the wind 
The leaves flying, plunge 

You know who have waited by the wall 
The twilit certainty of an animal; 

* The selections which follow arc reprinted from 
S elected Poems by Allen Tate; copyright 1928, 
1937 by Charles Scribner’s Sons; used by permis¬ 
sion of the publishers 
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Those midnight restitutions of the blood 
You know—the immitigable pines, the smoky 
frieze 

Of the sky, the sudden call; you know the 
rage— 

The cold pool left by the mounting flood— 
The rage of Zeno and Parmenides. 

You who have waited ior the angry resolution 
Of those desires that should be yours tomor¬ 
row, 

You know the unimportant shrilt of death 
And praise the vision 
And praise the arrogant ciicumstanee 
Of those who tail 

Rank upon rank, hmiied beyond decision— 
Here by the sagging gate, stopped by the 
wall. 

Seeing, seeing only the leavi s 
Flying, plunge and expire 

Turn your eyes to the immoderate past 
Turn to the inscrutable infantry rising 
Demons out of the earth—they will not last. 
Stonewall, Stonewall—and the sunken fields of 
hemp 

Shiloh, Antietam, Malvern Hill, Bull Hun. 

Lost in that orient of the thick and fast 
You will curse the setting sun. 

Cursing only the leaves crying 
Like an old man in a storm 

You hear the shout—the crazy hemlocks point 
With troubled fingers to the silence which 
Smothers you, a mummy, in time. The hound 
bitch 

Toothless and dying, in a musty cellar 
Hears the wind only. 

Now that the salt of their blood 
Stiffens the saltier oblivion of the sea. 

Seals the malignant purity of the flood, 

What shall we, who count our davs and boxv 
Our heads with a conrmemorial woe. 

In the ribboned coats of grim felicity, 

What shall we say of the bones, unclean— 

Their verduous anonymity will grow— 

The ragged arms, the ragged heads and eyes 
Lost in these acres of the insane green? 

The grey lean spiders come; they come and 

go; 

In a tangle of willows without light 

n 


The singular screech-owl’s bright 

Invisible lyric seeds the mind 

With the furious murmur of their chivalry. 

5 We shall say only, the leaves 
Flying, plunge and expire 

We shall say only, the leaves whispering 
In the improbable mist of nightfall 
10 That flies on multiple wing; 

Night is the beginning and the end, 

And m between the ends of distraction 
Waits mute speculation, the patient curse 
That stones the eyes, or like the jaguar leaps 
i 5 For his own image in a jungle pool, his vic¬ 
tim. 

What shall we say who have knowledge 
Carried to the heart? Shall we take the act 
To the grave? Shall wc, more hopeful, set up 
~o the grave 

In the house? The ravenous grave? 

Leave now 

The turnstile and the old stone wall; 

-5 The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry 
bush, 

Riots with his tongue through the hush— 
Sentinel of the grave who counts us all! 

30 

IDIOT 

The idiot greens the meadows with his eyes. 
The meadow creeps implacable and still; 

35 A dog barks, the hammock swings, he lies. 
One two three the cows bulge on the hill. 

Motion that is not time erects snowdrifts 
While sister’s hand sieves waterfalls of lace. 
40 With a palm fan closer than death he lifts 
The Ozarks and tilted seas across his face. 

In the long sunset where impatient sound 
Strips niggers to a multiple of backs 
45 Flies yield their heat, magnolias drench the 
ground 

With Appomattox! The shadows lie in stacks. 

The julep glass weaves echoes in Jim's kinks 
50 While ashy Jim puts murmurs in the day: 
Now in the idiot’s heart a chamber stinks 
Of dead asters, as the potter’s field of May. 
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All evening the marsh is a slick pool Drop sail, and hastening to drink all night 

Where dream wild hares, witch hazel, pretty Eat dish and howl—to take that sweet land in! 
girls. 

Up from the important picnic of a fool Where we feasted and caroused on the snnd- 

Those rotted asters!" Eddy on eddy swirls S less 

Pebbles, affecting our day of piracy. 

The innocent mansion of a panther's heart! What prophecy of eaten plates muld landless 

It crumbles, tick-tick time drags it in Wandercis fulfill bv the ancient sea? 

Till now his arteries lag and now they start 

Reverence with the frigid gusts of sin— i 1 We for that time might taste the famous age 

Eternal line vet hidden from our eyes 

The stillness pelts the eye, assaults the hair. When lust ol power undid its slullless rage; 

A beech sticks out a branch to warm the stai s. They, in a wineskin, bore earth’s paradise. 

A lightning-bug jerks angles in the air. 

Diving. “I am the captain of new wars!” i 5 —Let us lie down once more by the bieathing 

side 

The dusk runs down the lane driven like hail; Of ocean, where out live foiefathois sleep 
Far off a precise whistle is escheat As ii the Known Sea still weie a month wide— 

To the dark; and then the towering weak and Atlantis howls but is no longer steep! 

pale 

Covers his eyes with memory like a sheet, What country shall we compier, what fair land 

Unman our conquest and locate our blood? 
We’ve cracked the hemispheres with careless 
TIIE MEDITERRANEAN hand! 

;3 Now, Iron) the Cates of lleieules we flood 

Quem (las fincm, rex nuipne, dolorum? 1 

Where we went in the boat was a long bay Westward, westward till the barbarous brine 

A sling-shot wide walled in by towering Whelms us to the tired world where tasseling 

stone— corn, 

Peaked margin of antiquity’s delay, 3° Fat beans, grapes sweeter than muscadine 

And we went there out of time’s monotone; Hot on the vine: m that land were we bom. 

Where we went in the black hull no light ROBERT PFN1V WARRFN 

moved 

But a gull white-winged along the feckless 3 3 Warren (1905- ) follows the familiar pot- 

wave; tern of Ransom and Tate: the South; the Fugi- 

The breeze unseen but fierce as a body loved, live; reviews (Southern and Kenyon); associa- 

That boat drove onward like a willing slave. lion with colleges (Vanderbilt, California, Yale, 

Oxford), teaching (Louisiana State and Minnc- 
Where we went in the small ship the seaweed 40 .sofa). Although he is represented here by his 
Parted and gave to us the murmuring shore thoughtful verse, Warren has also written a 

And we made feast and in our secret need prose study of John Brown and has edited vari- 

Devoured the very plates Aeneas bore: ous textbooks. After two or three early novels, 

he made quite a stir with All the King’s Men, 
Where derelict you see through the low twi- 450 novel based on the Huey Long saga, and has 
light also successfully invaded the short-story field. 

The green coast that you thunder-tossed As the youngest of the established Southern 
would win, group, with a brilliant academic record, War- 

_ ren has rich possibilities for the future.’ 

'What end of griefs, great king, do you give? * The selections which follow are from Selected 

The line, ordinarily rendered Quern das finem, rex Boems 1923-1943 by Robert Penn Warren, copy- 

magne, laborurn? is from the Aeneid, Bk. I, 1. 241. right, 1944, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc . 
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LETTER FROM A COWARD 
TO A HERO 

What did the day bring? 

The sharp fragment, 

The shard, 

The promise half-meant, 

The impaired tiling. 

At dusk the hard word, 

Good action by good will marted . . . 

All 

In the trampled stall: 

I think yon deserved heller; 

Therefore / am writing yon this letter. 

The scenes of childhood were splendid, 

And the light that there attended, 

But is rescinded: 

The cedar, 

The lichened rocks, 

The thicket where I saw the fov, 

And where 1 swam, the riser. 

These things arc hard 
To reconstruct: 

The word 

Is memory’s gelded usufruct. 

But piety is simple, 

And should he ample. 

Though late at night tee have talked, 

I cannot see i chat ways yonr feet in child¬ 
hood walked. 

In what purlieus was courage early caulked? 
Guns blaze in autumn and 
The quail falls and 
Empires collide with a hang 
That shakes the pictures where they hang 
And democracy shows signs of dry rot 
And Dives' has and Lazarus not 
And the time is out of joint: 

But a good pointer holds the point 
And is not gun-shy; 

But I 

Am gun-shy. 

Though young, I do not like loud noise: 

The sudden backfire, 

The catcall of boys, 

Drums beating for 
The big war, 

Or clocks that tick all night, and will not stop. 
If you should lose your compass and map 


Or a mouse get into the wall, 

For sleep try love or veronal, 

Though some prefer, I know, philology. 

Does the airman scream in the flaming tra- 
5 jectory? 

You have been strong in love and hate. 
Disaster owns less speed than you have got, 
But he will cut across the back lot 
to To lurk and lie in wait. 

Admired of children, gathered for their games, 
Disaster, like the dandelion, blooms, 

And the delicate film is fanned 
To seed the shaven lawn. 

15 Barely, you’ve been unmanned; 

1 have not seen your courage put to pawn. 

At the blind hour of unaided grief, 

Of addition and subtraction, 

20 Of compromise, 

Of the smoky lecher, the thief, 

Of regretted action, 

At the hour to close the eyes, 

At the hour when lights go out in the 
2 ; houses . . . 

Then wind rouses 

The kildees from their sodden ground: 

Their commentary is pait of the wind’s sound. 
What is that other sound, 

30 Surf or distant cannonade? 

You are what you are without our aid. 

No doubt, when corridors are dumb 
And the bed is made, 

It is your custom to recline, 

35 Clutching between the forefinger and thumb 
Honor, for death shy valentine. 


BEARDED OAKS 

40 

The oaks, how subtle and marine, 
Bearded, and all the layered light 
Above them swims; and thus the scene, 
Recessed, awaits the positive night. 

45 

So, waiting, we in the grass now lie 
Beneath the languorous tread of light: 
The grasses, kelp-like, satisfy 
The nameless motions of the air, 

50 

Upon the floor of light, and time, 
Unmurmuring, of polyp made, 


See Luke 16:19-31. 
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We rest; we are, as light withdraws, 
Twin atolls on a shelf of shade. 
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Ages to our construction went. 

Dim architecture, hour by hour: 

And violence, forgot now, lent 
The present stillness all its power. 

The storm of noon above us rolled, 

Of light the fury, furious gold. 

The long drag troubling us. the depth: 
Dark is unrocking, unrippling, still. 

Passion and slaughter, ruth, decay 
Descend, minutely whispering down, 
Silted down swaying streams, to lav 
Foundation for our voicelessness. 

All our debate is voiceless hei e. 

As all our rage, the rage of stone; 

If hope is hopeless, then fearless fear. 

And history is thus undone. 

Our feet once wrought the hollow stieet 
With echo when the lamps weie dead 
At windows, once our headlight glare 
Disturbed the doe that, leaping, fled. 

I do not love \ on less that now 
The caged heart makes iron stioke, 

Or less that all that light once gave 
The graduate dark should now revoke. 

We live in time so little time 
And we learn all so painfully, 

That we may spare this hour's term 
To practice for eternity. 

RESOLUTION 

Time’s secret pulse 
The huddled jockey knows; 

Between the bull's 
Horns, as the cape flows, 

The matador; 

The pitcher on his mound, 

Sun low, tied score; 

The plowman when drouth-bit ground 
Deflects the plow; 

The pickpocket in the press. 

Your pulse, these know; 

But all than lovers less. 


Than los ers less? 

What word had touched the Itemt 
I cannot guess: 

It was a place ap.ut, 

5 Of rock and sea, 

Salt grass, and Ihe salt wind, 

And wind-crooked (tee. 

Sun gilded sea and land. 

Like golden rime. 

10 1 spoke of Time. You said: 

There is tin Time. 

Since then some fiiends ate dead; 
Hates cold, once hot; 

Ambitions thewless grown; 

*5 Old slights forgot. 

And the weeper is made stone. 

We, too, have lain 
Apait, with continents 
And seas between. 

20 Your woids' most brave contents 

Came murowly. 

I tried to frame yout face 
In the mind's eye; 

And could, a little space. 

2 5 Though pondenng it. 

The chapters glad or sorry, 

I can commit 

No moral from our story. 

3° Old winnower! 

I praise t/onr pared power: 

Not truth I fear. 

How ripe is turned the hour. 

LOUIS MAC NUICK 

An Irishman and an Oxford product, MacNeice 
(1907- ) has he.en called tlw "oldest and 

rohustest“ of the modern English group of 
40 poets. This bishop’s son became a lecturer in 
classics at Birmingham and London universi¬ 
ties. He has written outstanding reviews and 
criticism (see Modern Poetry). Although his 
poems belong to a period marked by obscu- 
45 rity and symbolism, he manages to steer a mid¬ 
dle course, detached but never too far away.° 

AND LOVE HUNG STILL 

And love hung still as crystal over the bed 
50 And filled the corners of the enormous room; 

* The selections which follow are copyright, 
1940, by Louis MacNeice. 
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The boom of dawn that left her sleeping, show- 
ing 

The flowers mirrored in the mahogany table. 

O my love, if only I were able 

To protract this hour of quiet after passion. 

Not ration happiness but keep this door for 
ever 

Closed on the world, its own world closed 
within it. 

But dawn’s waves trouble with the bubbling 
minute, 

The names of books come clear upon their 
shelves, 

The reason delves for duty and you will wake 
With a start and go on living on your own. 

The first train passes and the windows groan, 
Voices will hector and your voice become 

A drum in tune with theirs, which all last night 
Like sap that fingered through a hungry tree 

Asserted our one night’s identity. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Smoke from the train-gulf hid bv hoardings 
blunders upward, the brakes of cars 

Pipe ns the policeman pivoting round raises his 
flat hand, bars 

With his figure of a monolith Pharaoh the 
queue of fidgety machines 

(Chromium dogs on the bonnet, faces behind 
the triplex screens) 

Behind him the streets run away between the 
proud glass of shops 

Cubical scent-bottles aitificinl legs arctic foxes 
and electric mops 

But beyond this center the slumward vista 
thins like a diagram: 

There, unvisited, are Vulcan's forges who 
doesn’t care a tinker’s damn. 


In these houses men as in a dream pursue the 
Platonic Forms 

With wireless and cairn terriers and gadgets 
approximating to the fickle norms 
5 And endeavor to find God and score one over 
the neighbor 

By climbing tentatively upward on jerry-built 
beauty and sweated labor. 

to The lunch hour: the shops empty, shopgirls’ 
faces relax 

Diaphanous as green glass empty as old alma¬ 
nacs 

As incoherent with ticketed gewgaws tiered 
1 •; behind their heads 

As the Burne-Jones windows in St. Philip’s 
broken by crawling leads 

Insipid color, patches of emotion, Saturday 
thrills— 

:o (This theater is sprayed with "June”)—the 
gutter take our old playbills, 

Next week-end it is likely in the heart's funfair 
we shall pull 

Strong enough on the handle to get back our 
2 ? money; or at any rate it is possible. 

On shining lines the trams like vast sarcophagi 
move 

Into the sky, plum after sunset, merging to 
30 duck’s egg, barred with mauve 

Zeppelin clouds, and pentecost-like the cars’ 
headlights bud 

Out from sideroads and the traffic signals, 
creme-de-menthe or bull’s blood, 

Tell one to stop, the engine gently breathing, 
or to go on 

To where like black pipes of organs in the 
frayed and fading zone 

Of the West the factory chimneys on sullen 
40 sentry will all night wait 

To call, in the harsh morning, sleep-stupid 
faces through the daily gate. 


Splayed outwards through the suburbs houses, 45 
houses for rest 

Seducingly rigged by the builder, half-tim¬ 
bered houses with lips pressed 
. So tightly and eyes staring at the traffic 

through bleary haws 50 

And only a six-inch grip of the racing earth 
in their concrete claws; 


SUNDAY MORNING 

Down the road someone is practising scales. 
The notes like little fishes vanish with a wink 
of tails, 

Man’s heart expands to tinker with his car 
For this is Sunday morning. Fate’s great ba¬ 
zaar. 
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Regard these means as ends, concentrate on 
this Now, 

And you may grow to music or drive beyond 
Hindhead anyhow, 

lake comers on two wheels until you go so 5 
fast 

That you can clutch a fringe or two of the 
windy past, 

That you can abstract this day and make it to 
the week ot time 11 

A small eternity, a sonnet sell-contained in 
rhyme. 

But listen, up the road, something gulps, the 
church spire 1 s 

Opens its eight hells out, skulls’ mouths which 
will not tire 

To tell how there is no music or movement 
which secures 

Escape from the weekday time. Which deadens :c> 
and endures. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 

Along with MacNeice, Auden, Louis, and one ;q 
or two others. Spender (It)()9- ) is out¬ 

standing among modem British poets. An Ox¬ 
ford. poet who also mote slant stories, Spender 
began by printing his own material, soon suc¬ 
cumbed to the machine age as a dominating 
force in determining his subjects and treat¬ 
ments. lie is a fertile producer with definite 
emotional power. His poetry has a marked 
socialistic tinge; more than once his appeal to 
the world to look out for the common man has 31 ; 
the ring of Shelley’s rally poetry and political 
]>amphlets.° 


Now they'se no woik, like better men 
Who sit at desks and take much pay 
They sleep long nights and iise at ten 
To watch the horns that diain away. 

I’m jealous of the weeping horns 
They stare llnoiigh with such hungiv e\es 
I’m haunted bv these images. 

I’m haunted bv their emptiness. 

THE FUNERAL 

Death is .mother milestone on their wav. 

With laughter on their lips and with winds 
blowing round them 
They iceoid simpK 

How this one excelled all otlieis in making 
driving-belts. 

This is festivity, it is the time ol statistics 
When they record what one unit cnntiihiilcd: 
They are glad as they lay him back in the 
e.uth 

And thank him for what he gave them. 

They walk home lemembciing the straining 
red Hags. 

And with pennons of song still flutteiing 
through their blood 
They speak of the world-state 
With its towns like biain-ccnters and its puls¬ 
ing arteries. 

They think how one life hums, revolves and 
toils. 

One cog in a golden and singing hive: 

Like spark from fire, its task happily achieved, 
It falls away quietly. 


MOVING THROUGH THE SILENi 
CROWD 

Moving through the silent crowd 
Who stand behind dull cigarettes 
These men who idle in the road, 

I have the sense of falling light. 


40 No more are they haunted by the individual 
grief 

Nor the crocodile tears of European genius. 
The decline of a culture 

Mourned by scholars who dream of the ghosts 
45 of Greek boys. 


They lounge at corners of the street 
And greet friends with a shrug of shoulder, 
And turn their empty pockets out. 

The cynical gestures of the poor. 

0 The selections which follow arc copyright, 
1934, by The Modem Library. 


THE EXPRESS 

After the first powerful plain manifesto 
50 The black statement of pistons, without more 
fuss 

But gliding like a queen, she leaves the station. 
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Without bowing and with restrained uncon¬ 
cern 

She passes the houses which humbly crowd 
outside, 

The gasworks and at last the heavy page 
Of death, printed by gravestones in the ceme¬ 
tery. 

Beyond the town there lies the open country 
Where, gathering speed, she acquires mystery, 
The luminous self-possession of ships on ocean. 
It is now she begins to sing—at first quite low 
Then loud, and at last with a jazzy madness— 
The song-of her whistle screaming at curves, 
Of deafening tunnels, brakes, innumerable 
bolts. 


an older, more genteel generation—are purely 
American .* 


BU1CK 

5 

As a sloop with a sweep of immaculate wing 
On her delicate spine 

And a keel as steel as a root that holds in the 
sea as she leans, 

10 Leaning and laughing, my warm-hearted 
beauty, you ride, you ride, 

You tack on the curves with parabola speed 
and a kiss oi goodbye. 

Like a thoroughbred sloop, my new high-spir- 
l S ited spirit, my kiss. 


And always light, aerial, underneath 
Coes the elate meter of her wheels. 

Steaming through metal landscape on her lines 
She plunges new eras of wild happiness 
Where speed throws up strange shapes, broad 20 


As my foot suggests that you leap in the air 
with your hips of a girl, 

My finger that praises your wheel and an¬ 
nounces your voices of song. 

Flouncing your skirts, you blueness of joy, you 
flirt of politeness, 

You leap, you intelligence, essence of wheel- 
ness with silvery nose, 

2 ; And your platinum clocks of excitement stir 
like the hairs of a fern. 


And parallels clean like the steel of guns. 

At last, further than Edinburgh or Rome, 

Beyond the crest of the world, she reaches 
night 

Where only a low streamline brightness 
Of phosphorus on the tossing hills is white. 

Ah, like a comet through flames she moves en- But how alien you are from the booming belts 
tranced of your birth and the smoke 

Wrapt in her music no bird song, no, nor 30 Where you turned on the stinging lathes of 


bough 

Breaking with honey buds, shall ever equal. 


KARL SHAPIRO 


Detroit and Lansing at night 
And shrieked at the torch in your secret parts 
and the amorous tests, 

But now with your eyes that enter the future of 
35 roads you forget; 

You are all instinct with your phosphorous 
glow and your streaking hair. 


Shapiro (1913- ) stands here as a repre¬ 

sentative of a group of established younger 
poets; space docs not permit the inclusion of a 
handful of others whose followers may well 40 
press the cause of their favorites. Shapiro at¬ 
tended Virginia and Johns Hopkins, later stud¬ 
ied to be a librarian, but in 1941 found himself 
in the Army. Poetry awards helped to develop 
him. In 1944 he won the Pulitzer Prize for 45 But with exquisite breathing you smile, with 


And now when we stop it is not as the bird 
from the shell that I leave 
Or the leathery pilot who steps from his bird 
with a sneer of delight. 

And not as the ignorant beast do you squat and 
watch me depart, 


V-Letter. In 1946 he was adviser on poetry for 
the Library of Congress. Recently a contribu¬ 
tion to the long history of poetic criticism ap¬ 
peared; Essay on Rime. Shapiro has vigor, and 
a facility which has moved critics to note the 
influence of recent British verse. But the idiom 
and the toughness—occasionally shocking to 


satisfaction of love, 

And I touch you again as you tick in the 
silence and settle in sleep. 


* The selections which follow are from Person 
Place and Thing by Karl Jay Shapiro, copyright, 
1942, by Karl Jay Shapiro. Reprinted by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace ana Company, Inc. 
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HOLLYWOOD 

Farthest from any war, unique in time 
Like Athens or Baghdad, this eitv lies 
Between dry purple mountains and the sea. 
The air is clear and famous, every day 
Bright as a postcard, bringing bungalows 
And sights. The broad nights advertise 
For love and music and astronomy. 

Heart of the continent, the hearts converge 
On open boulevards where palms are nursed 
With flare-pots like a grove, on villa roads 
Where castles cultivated like a style 
Breed fabulous metaphors in foreign stone, 
And on enormous nro\ ie lots 
Where history repeats its vivid blunders. 

Alice and Cinderella arc most real. 

Here may the tourist, quite sincere at last. 
Rest from bis dream of travels. All is new. 
No ruins claim his awe, and permanence. 
Despised like customs, fails at every turn 
Here where the eccentric thrives, 

Laughter and love arc leading industries. 

Luck is another. Here the body-guard. 

The parasite, til* scholar are well paid, 
The quack erects his alabaster office. 

The moron and the genius are enshrined, 

And the mvstic makes a fortune quietly; 

Here all superlatives come true 
And beauty is marketed like a basic food. 


KARL SIIAPIRO LYRIC. POETRY 

O can we understand it? Is it ours. 

A crude whim of a lreginning people, 

A private orgy in a secluded spot? 

Or alien like the word harem, 01 tine 
S Like hideous Pittsburgh or depraved Atlanta? 
Is adolescence just as \ lie 
As this its architecture and its talk? 

Or are they parvenues, like boys and gills? 
10 Or ours and happy, cleverest ol all? 

Yes. Yes, Though glamorous to the ignorant 
This is the simplest city, a new school. 
What is more nearly ours? II soul can mean 
The civilization of the brain, 
is This is a soul, a possibly proud Florence. 


THE CONTRABAND 

20 I dreamed 1 held a poem and knew 

The capture oi a living thing. 

Bovs in a Grecian circle sang 
And women at their harvesting. 

2 5 Slowly I tried to wake and draw 

The vision after, word bv word. 

But sleep was covetous: the song 
The singeis and the singing blurred. 

30 The paper flowers ol every night 

All die. Day has no counterpart. 

Where memory writes its boldface wish 
And swiftly punishes the heart. 
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GLOSSARY 


Alexandrine: a six-foot line in iambics—in Eng¬ 
lish the best example is the final line in the 
Faerie Queene stan/a. The term may come from 

y itt use in eaily French heroic poetry on Alex- 
4nder. 

llecohy: a deuce by which people, scenes, and 
objects may stand for something besides their 
apparent significance. In the Faerie Queene, for 
example, Una is a girl, and in a moral allegory, 
virtue, and in a political allegory, Queen Eliza- 
/beth. 

^Alliteration: figure of speech in which two or 
more words begin with same letter or sound 
(“furrow followed free”). 

^Anapest: a metrical foot of two short syllables 
followed by one long (fo the end). 

Antistrophe: see Odk, Strophe. 

Apostrophe: figure of speech in which the poet 
formally addresses a person, abstraction, muse, 
etc. 

Assonance: similarity in sound between vowels; 
differs from rhyme in that final consonants in¬ 
volved are not the same (wine—lime). 

^allad: originally a song, then a narrative poem 
with popular and literary traditions (see intro¬ 
duction to ballad on I, 65), and today (a loose 
use of the term) a melodramatic or amatory 
song. 

gj Ballad stanza: commonly a four-line stanza with 
second and fourth lines rhyming and the meter 
running tetrameter, trimeter, tetrameter, trimeter 
in order. Many variations exist, howe\er. 

H/llade group: a group of technical forms in¬ 
cluding the ballade and variations, the chant 
royal, etc. It includes subtypes of verse often 
called “French forms”; they are tricky and in¬ 
volved, usually poets’ playgrounds rather than 

J dy fare for readers. The ballade, for example, 
three stanzas, each with the following rhyme 
;me: ababbcbC (refrain line); it ends with 
?nvoi: bcbC. 

z verse: unrhvmed iambic pentameter used 
in dignified and lofty passages of epic poetry, 
drama, etc. See Surrey, Marlowe, Milton, Shakes- 
speare. 
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^adence: recognizable beat and rhythmic flow of 
' phrase without fonnal stress pattern, in verse 
or prose. 

Caesura: a pause within a line of poetry, as in 
Old English verse, where it comes after the 
sifeond foot. See Beowulf. 

Qanto: a section of a long poem; similar to a 
^ “book.” 

Cavalier lyrics: term applied to the light verse 
of the court poets under Charles I (Suckling, 
Lovelace, et at). 

Common meter: sec Ballad stanza. 

Conceit: term applied to a strained or involved 
comparison or idea, as in seventeenth-century 
^metaphysical poetry; see John Donne. 

^ouplet: a pair of successive lines of verse, espe¬ 
cially such as rhyme together and are of identical 
length. See Heroic couplet. 

Dactyl: a metrical foot cons^fng of an accented 
syllable followed by two Unaccented ones (mur / - 
murTng). 

Dimeter: a line of poetry made up of two feet. 
Dirge: a subtype of poetry given over to lyrical 
kyrfentation—in Scottish ballads, a coronach, 
ee Elegy. 

ramatic monologue: a poem in which one char¬ 
acter speaks to one or more mute listeners and 
incidentally reveals his own psychological make¬ 
up. See Tennyson’s “Ulysses” and Browning’s 
“My Last Duchess.” 

legy: a formal poem of mourning or brooding on 
the subject of deatji. See Cray’s “Elegy" and 




Enjambment: the use of run-on lines, that is, 
lines which do not end with a completed phrase, 
completed sentence, or full stop. For comic ef¬ 
fect, a final word in a line may be split into 
syllables with the conclusion on the following 
I line. See Byron’s Don Juan. 
yfepic: a poetic type marked by its length, serious¬ 
ness, noble characters, central hero, etc. Minor 
features may include invoking the muse, begin¬ 
ning in the middle, cataloguing, incorporating 
catastrophe, formal simile, etc. See Beowulf , 
Faerie Queene , Paradise Lost. 



glossary 


Epic simile: an involved stated comparison marked 
b y length and often the introductory phrase “as 
when”—peculiar to the epic 
Epigram: a short, pithy saying or poem, Coleridge 
defined an epigram hv writing one: 

v^What is jin epigram? A dvv arfisli whole; 

/ Its body brevity, and wit its soul." 

'-Epitaph: a aiibtype, a short poem suitable for a 
gravestone or valedictory Sometimes svtiom - 
nious with epigram on death Sometimes wryh 
humorous like Cay's, written for himself- 
Life is a jest, and all things show it: 

I thought so once, but now 1 know it.” 
Epitualamion: a subtvjie. a hymn, song, jxiem 
. written for a wedding 

'''Epithet: an adjective or phrase aptlv describing 
or underlining an outstanding quality in a j>er- 
son, object, scene, etc. 

Erode: see Siropih 

Figure of spmaic a word or combination of 
words used to get a specific stylistic effect; meta¬ 
phors, similes, hyperbole, etc., are included 
Foot: the basn rhythmic unit in a recognizable 
metric pattern In English the commonest feet 
an*'-’iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dactylic 
(which see). 

Krf.e verse: verse which has no regular metrical 
pattern, but which does have cadence, often set 
up irregularly as to length of line to “look like” 
poetry, employs imagery and figures of conven¬ 
tional verse and’definitelv has some organization 
or over-all unity of effect Not to be contused 
with blank verse. Often referred to as t ers fibre. 
Heptameter: a line of poctrv having seven feet 
Heroic couple f : a pair of rhyming lines in iambic 
pentameter; may be a “closed” couplet with a 
unit organization of its own or one unit with 
other continuous “open” couplets, with run-on 
lines. See Pojie. 

Hexameter: a line of poetry having siv feet 
Hyperbole: figure of speech in which exaggera¬ 
tion is used for dramatic or comic effect 
Iambic: common type of foot with an unaccented 
syllable followed by an accented one (omit') 
Incremental repetition: a form of repetition 
which adds or changes slight details from stanza 
to stanza instead of reiterating. See Ballad 
Kenning: an early form of metaphor (see Ben- 
xculf) marked my compounds—“whale-road” for 
ocean, etc. 

Light verse: term (not to be confused with blank 
verse or free verse) applied to those forms (lim¬ 
ericks, triolets, certain songs) which are light in 
touch but which require deftness and dexterity 
nevertheless. Among modems, consult Ogden 
Nash, Dorothy Parker, Samuel Hoffenstein (who 
have serious moods also). 


Limerick: a light-verse form consisting of one 
five-line stanza, the first, second, and fifth lines 
usually having three mam stresses, the others 
two. American limericks genualK use the ihune 
scheme aabba. English limeiuks < Fdvv.ud Lear) 
^rften repeat line one as line five 
Vf.Ynic: originally a poem to he sung to hie ac¬ 
companiment, hence melodic; today, however, 
generally a short poem with strong emotional 
basis and marked individual jveisonality evident. 

Mvohigm.: a polyphonic song lor a half-do/eh\ 
voices singing unaccompanied. Singers tradi¬ 
tionally sit around a table. Because every voice 
carries an equal load, the elicit is diffeient from 
that of an "air,” which has one tune haimoni/ed 
upon hv several voices 'File t< rm is also applied 
to a shoit love juioni suitable lot musical ar¬ 
rangement See Elizabethan verse. 
jAJLrAPiioH: a suggested eompaiison, a figure of 
sjhtcIi in which a tenii usually having one 
hto.il meaning is used in a different sense to 
create a literary effect 01 to intensify meaning 
(a “knotty" jiiohlem). In a gem lal sense, meta- 
jihof'iiuy include other figuies involving nun* 
umison. See Simile. 

y(\ FAPHYSICAI. poetry: loosely, pnctiy dealing 
with reasoning processes and philosophical com¬ 
plexities; in the seventeenth century, it is marked 
by intellectual pyrotechnics, conceits, subtleties, 
unusual comparisons. See Donne and Herbert. 
i/rr.R: a term used as a combining form to desig¬ 
nate tbe number of feet to a line (pentameter 
equals five-loot line, etc.). Not in combination, 
the word refers to any formal arrangement of 
rhythm. 

Mkionymy: a figure of speech in which for rhe¬ 
torical effect a word is used in place of another 
which is close in meaning and easily associated 
with it: “The pen is mightier than the sword” 
equals “Writing is mightier than fighting.” See 
Synecdoche. 

epic: a poem which burlesques the ma¬ 
chinery of the conventional epic. See Don Juan 
and The Rape of the Lock 

Monomkieh: literally, a line of poetry having only 
one foot, obviously seldom found 

Muses: nine goddesses of letters, arts, and science 
in Greek mythology. The poet customarily ad¬ 
dressed the one whose specific help he needed; 
or figuratively, he might append to the muse in 
a routine way without specifying. 

Nonamktkr: a line of poetry having nine feet. 

Occasional ver.se: poetry written for a special 
occasion such as a wedding, death, coronation, 
etc. 

Octameter: a lint of poetry having eight feet. 

Octave: a group of eight lines of poetry; gen- 
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erally refers to the first eight lines of an Italian 
sonnet (see Wyatt and Surrey) which was 
to English; rhyme scheme: abba, abba. 
Qiw:: a subtype of lyric poetry with serious tone, 
addressed in praise to a person, object, or idea. 

The Pindaric ode is made up of strophe, antis¬ 
trophe, and epode, with involved metrical struc¬ 
ture. Tlic Cowley ode is irregular, imitation 
Pindaric. The stanza ic <ple is an ode only in a 
loose sense, that of a poem of address, but is 
more common in modern poetry than the com¬ 
plicated formal ode. 

Onomatopoeia: the use of words whose sound 
indicates meaning or sense—“gurgle,” “plop¬ 
ping," etc. 

^P' ttava rjm a: a stanza of eight lines with this 
rTyme scheme: abababcc. See Don Juan. 

Pastoral: a term, adjective or noun, applied to 
poetry or music or romance dealing with shep¬ 
herds, flocks, fields, farms, etc. Classically it is 
an artificial form with lofty language, set themes, 
ormventional names, etc. See “Lycidas.” 
P/ntameteh: a line of poetry having five feet. 

\VPetoarchan (Italian) sonnet: a fourteen-line 
love poem originally, introduced to England by 
Wyatt and Surrey. The first eight lines (octave) 
rhyme abba, abba; the last six (sestet) may take 
one of several patterns or be irregular, though 
/strictly the last two lines should not rhyme. 
^Prosody: the study of metrical structure. 

Quatrain: a four-line stanza or a unit group of 
four lines in a long composition. 

Refrain: the repeated portion of a poem, ballad, 
song—used for choral effect, audience participa¬ 
tion, etc. 

repetition of sound at the end of poetic 
lines (or at the middle and end of a line—“in¬ 
ternal” rhyme). Stressed vowels and following 
consonants should be identical (wine—mine); 
see Assonance. 

Rime royal: a stanza of seven iambic pentameter 
/fines with this rhyme scheme: ababbcc. 

/v/Romance: a term originally referring to the Old 
French language, then to stories of knights in 
O.F. literature—hence “medieval romance.” See 
Gawain and the Green Knight. Later, with Sid¬ 
ney (pastoral romance in Arcadia) and Scott, 
the term suggests a novel of love and adventure; 
in nineteenth-century poetry the word in ad¬ 
jective form (romantic) suggests the opposite of 
classic. It cannot be defined except in specialized 
uses. 

Rondeau (rondeau group): special “French 
forms," like the ballade and ballade group, 
ordinarily but not necessarily gay, and compli¬ 
cated in structure. The roundel, rondel, triolet, 
etc., belong here. These subtypes are largely 
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showpieces, not common enough to be repre¬ 
sented in this text. For examples, see Untermeyer 
and Cooper in poetry bibliography, below. 

Scansion: the act of dividing a line of poetry 
into feet, placing accent marks, deciding meter, 
and perhaps reading aloud. The commonest 
lines in English are tetrameter, pentameter, and 
hexameter; the four familiar patterns are iambic, 
trochaic, anapestie, and dactylic. 

Sestet: the last six lines of an Italian or Petrarchan 
sonnet (q.v.). 

ShsriNA! one of the "French forms” with six stan¬ 
zas, enxoi, repetition of end-words, and compli¬ 
cated artificial pattern. 

Sha khsi’kAMK \n (English) sonnet: a form taking 
its name from the poet who handled it best, 
although Surrey introduced it. The fourteen lines 
are divided into three quatrains and a couplet 
with the inflexible rhyme scheme: abab, eded, 
efef, gg. 

Simile: a figure of speech which offers an ex¬ 
pressed comparison (where the metaphor in its 
limited sense suggests the likeness) for rhetorical 
vlioCl. It is introduced by “like,” “as,” or “as 
Wtien.” (He ran like a deer.) 

^Sonnet: a subtype of poetry identified as fourteen 
lines in iambic pentameter with several possible 
rhyme schemes (see Petrarchan, Spenserian, and 
Shakespearean sonnet). In its long history it has 
been amatory, autobiographical, philosophical, 
iopical. 

yjii' f.n sLi 11 an sonnet: a sonnet form with the fol¬ 
lowing rhyme scheme: abab, bebc, eded, ee. 
Superficially, it resembles the Shakespearean, 
but uses fewer rhymes, achieves coherence by 
the linking repetitions. 

Spenserian (Faerie Queene) stanza: a nine-line 
stanza employed in the Faerie Queene; its iambic 
pentameter lines are grouped according to this 
rhyme scheme: ababbcbcc. The last line is an 
Alexandrine (q.v.). 

Spondee: a foot consisting of two accented syl¬ 
lables, used to present monotony in conjunction 
with commoner set patterns. 

Stanza: the equivalent in a poem to the paragraph 
in prose; a unit of verse marked by distinct 
rhyme, meter, or subject pattern. It is recognized 
by spacing or indentation. 

Strophe: in the Pindaric ode (see Ode), the first 
stanza and every third stanza thereafter. In the 
Greek form, the chorus moved up one side of 
the stage while the strophe was chanted, down 
with the antistrophe, and remained in place with 
the epode. 

Synecdoche: a figure of speech close to metonymy 
( q.v .) in meaning, except that a part is used for 
the whale: “ten head” for ten cattle, “a hundred 

3 



GLOSSARY 


sail^for a hundred ships. 
fcffzA rim a: a stanza form marked by a series of 
tercets or triplets. Each group of three lines after 
the first takes as its initial and final rhymes the 
sound of the middle line of the preceding tercet; 
the middle line in each new group takes a new 


^ound, thus: aba, bcb, cdc, etc. 
^Tetrameter: a line of poetry having four feet 
Trimeter: a line of poetry having three feet 


Triolet: a member of the rondeau gioup (</i ) 
Trochee: a metrical loot consisting ol an accented 
syllable followed by an umut ented one (trip' It 1 
Vers lihre: See Frfk vi-Rsr 

Verse: technically, a single line of poetry; also a 
r V /synom , n for poetrv; in modern songs another 
name for stanza. 

Vii.lanelle: one of the complnatcd forms in the 
rondeau group (q.v )• 
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PART II 
THE DRAMA 




T H E D R A M A 


Our lives are surrounded In diama in some 
form or other—whether it he the drama ot the 
latest movie thriller, a human-Miteiest stmv in 
yesterday’s tabloid, or a .scene in a p.uk wit¬ 
nessed from a nearhv apartment When people 
meet, talk, and move, new hch.nim patterns 
result. And because people I he win Id ovei are 
ruled by much the same passions, have much 
the same frustrations, want alike tn he appreci¬ 
ated, and hope tor illusoiv beauties and gains, 
they are naturallv interested in other people's 
successes and failures. 

If these "other people" h\e far hack m his¬ 
tory, or if they are great and powerful, or if 
they take great risks, or if (hey do murder in a 
tenement—in short, it they somehow illumi¬ 
nate the universal pattern—they provide al¬ 
luring vicarious expeiiencc loi the amusement, 
horror, or education of then Icss-puhhci/ed fel¬ 
low human beings. For out of people, dialogue, 
and action set against a backdrop come many 
other components of the drama-scheme of life, 
motives, morals, conflicts, causes, and so on. 
Place all this in a building called a theater, add 
lighting effects, music effects, costume, trained 
actors, and an intelligent veision of some little 
fable of human life, and von have drama in a 
technical, indeed in a magic, sense. 

Plays, of course, should he seen. But a 
reader with a spectator intelligence can see a 
play by reading it, and although he naturally 
misses much of the visual detail, he can com¬ 
pensate for his loss by a leisurely opportunity 
to reread lines or to study stage directions. 
Now it is undeniable that a literate person can 
get much enjoyment from reading a good play 
even if he hasn’t much technical background 
or training. He cannot, however, be said to 
possess real understanding of the play without 
knowing the rules, any more than a profes¬ 


sional football plavci can lie s.ud to under¬ 
stand his lirst tennis exhibition beyond an ap¬ 
preciation ol grace, speed, ilntlim—basic 
points common to all spoils. Thus in textbooks 
we inevitable find mtiodiielions, notes, and 
comment designed to help the render to 
achieve a richer expelieuee. Fieipicntly such 
seholailv impedimenta actually impede be¬ 
cause of pedantry or eiudition—01 failure on 
the reader’s part to realize that learning the 
rules of a new game doesn't conic without 
practice. Students assigned to lead the plays 
which follow must some dav lead many inioks 
and articles, listen to lecluies, participate in 
discussions before they can hope to feel rea¬ 
sonably sure of their critical reactions, espe- 
ciallv to older drama. But there is always a he 
ginning, and, for some, this biicf introduction 
mav have to suffice. 

_ Tim Dkvkuii'Mi.nt ok Diiama 

"There is always a beginning." The history 
ol drama is long and broad. We can touch here 
upon only a few outstanding features of that 
history. (The plavs of India, Japan, modern 
continental Europe, for example, must pass un¬ 
noticed in a text which concentrate s on British 
and American literature and has space for only 
brief mention of outside influence.) For con¬ 
venience, then, we begin with the Greeks and 
Homans. We might not have to go hack even 
that far except for the fact that the English 
theater owes its present form partly to the his¬ 
torical influence of works by men who wrote 
before the time of Christ. 

In most instances diama begins with some 
form of religious observance—with the Greeks 
in ceremonies in honor of Dionysus (Bacchus), 
a god of fertility drinking, and revelry. The 
basic features of religious ritual include offer- 
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ing (gesture, posturing) and recitation or 
chanting of set speeches. The modern respon¬ 
sive reading in church was anticipated hy the 
Greeks in the dialogue between leader and 
chorus. In time a second and third "leader' 
(actor) were evolved, and the chorus lost some 
of its prominence. Repealed ritual naturally 
grew in complexity under able hands (Thespis 
—sixth century ii.c.— is the first Greek drama¬ 
tist on record), and a new form was born 
which quickly lost its original limitations. The 
fifth century before Christ saw the work of 
three master tragedians—Aeschylus. Sopho¬ 
cles, and Euripides—and a major figure in 
comedy, Aristophanes. The writers of tragedy 
dealt with known stories of gods and heroes, 
stories showing characters dogged by fate or 
suffering from a fatal weakness. The starkness 
of their themes is seen in the familiar story of 
Oedipus, who, through a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, murdered his father, married his 
mother, and blinded himself. Comedy at first 
was coarse and remained racy (Aristophanes’ 
superb piece, Lysistrata , still has trouble with 
modern censors); this is not surprising since it 
began ns an offshoot of the licentious by-play 
connected with the Dionysian revels. As com¬ 
edy matured, it veered toward satire and even¬ 
tually domesticity, undergoing minor trans¬ 
formations as well; by the time of the Romans, 
for example, the chorus in comedy had dis¬ 
appeared. 

The modern student who thinks of a domes¬ 
tic tragedy in terms of a Broadway production 
would find many surprises if he went back via 
a Wellsian time-machine to ancient Greece. 
Early performances did not enjoy the luxury of 
a raised stage, although that did develop; audi¬ 
ences sat outdoors in a bowl-like structure. 
There was no scenery, almost nothing in the 
way of props. The chorus commented on the 
action. Deaths occurred offstage and were an¬ 
nounced by messenger, When matters got 
hopelessly tangled the deus ex machina (see 
Glossary, I, 629) was used. One or more of the 
unities of time, place, and action was observed. 
A well-made tragedy was expected to produce 
a catharsis (see Glossary) in the audience. 
Masks were employed (a device revived by 
Eugene O'Neill). The story was familiar to on¬ 
lookers. But unlike typical modern theatergo¬ 
ers, the Greeks did not go to a play for enter¬ 


tainment in the modern sense—the whole pro¬ 
duction was a serious undertaking for serious 
people who were moved by language and 
theme to a point of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. The modern bystander would note 
many other differences, but these few will 
serve to create a superficial impression. Many 
Greek conventions were taken over by the Ro¬ 
mans and eventually by Elizabethan play¬ 
wrights, including Shakespeare. They have a 
long and honorable history which must be read 
elsewhere in full by any serious-minded stu¬ 
dent of the drama. 

When the Romans took over Greek civiliza¬ 
tion they took over the Greek theater in whole¬ 
sale fashion. Seneca, the outstanding Roman 
tragedian, is typical of his group in his adapta¬ 
tion (and debasement) of Greek technique; 
we are not certain whether his plays were in¬ 
tended for regular performance, for recitation, 
or for reading alone. When Seneca was imi¬ 
tated in England there was no doubt about 
performance. The Romans loved spectacle 
(some of their shows included gladiatorial 
combats, sham naval battles, and the like); it 
is not surprising, therefore, to find blood-arid- 
thunder, the ghost, and expansive rhetoric in 
their plays. The Elizabethans were to borrow 
these, too. In comedy, where Terence and Plau¬ 
tus excelled, the Romans were clever enough 
to cast an influence on the early school plays in 
England and (as in The Comedy of Errors, 
based on the Meuaechmi of Plautus) on Shake¬ 
speare himself. Fortunately for a brief introduc¬ 
tion—and for the student—with the fall of 
Rome the curtain descends for roughly a thou¬ 
sand years, and we may now turn directly to 
England. 

English drama, like the Greek, began in re¬ 
ligious ceremony (the possibility of independ¬ 
ent evolution with wandering singers or folk 
shows remains, but the evidence is not con¬ 
vincing). As early as the ninth or tenth century 
on the Continent bits of Latin dialogue had 
been inserted in divine services to clarify or en¬ 
liven proceedings; these early units of drama— 
called tropes—are best illustrated by the fa¬ 
mous "Quern quaeritis” dialogue in which the 
earth-dwellers seeking Jesus are told by tire 
angels that He has risen; here we have only a 
few lines with no stage business, and yet these 
tropes were popular, so popular that as they 
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developed in form they were eventually pre¬ 
sented out of doors. These new pluvs soon be- 
came unmanageable and were handed over bv 
their parent to the medieval guilds for produc¬ 
tion. The guilds vied with each other in open 
competition for the best performance. Al¬ 
though we read of platforms on trestles and an 
occasional open-space arrangement with fixed 
stations for various scenes, in Kngl.md these 
guild plays were generally acted on pageant- 
wagons, two-decker affairs with dressing rooms 
and storage below, and "stage” above. A 
wagon would draw up to a specified location, 
its section of a particular cvcle of plavs would 
be acted out, and the vehicle would move on, 
to be followed bv another, and so on. Primi¬ 
tive as this system mav sound, it woiked. rela¬ 
tively speaking, it was enough. Some o( the 
stage effects (Hell-mouth, tor example) must 
have been sufficiently teirilymg, and the cos¬ 
tumes at least adequate, lodging Irom the sui- 
viving account books with their bills for repairs 
to angels’ wings or a new coat for Noah. 

Medieval English religious plays, as given 
by the guilds, were at first deadly serious 
They are sometimes div ided into miracle v 
(saints’ lives); mysteries (Bible history); and 
moralities' (didactic pieces with personified vir¬ 
tues and vices as characteis-—sec Ercn/man 
for the classic example). Since there are ob¬ 
jections to the use of the term 'mystery on 
grounds of insufficiently clear historical mean¬ 
ing or distinction, such labels must be han¬ 
dled with care. These were all serious plays 
whether stories of Abraham 01 of (food Deeds; 
like the Greeks, Englishmen at first went to a 
performance for illustration of familiar ideas or 
themes. The only note of frivolity in the early 
days was sounded in a burlesque of the Mass 
which was tolerated in the hands of theological 
students, but this was not true public theater. 
However, a public which knew the antics of 
traveling troupes at fairs was ready for com¬ 
edy. It remained for the author of l he Second 
Shepherds’ Play (see I, 407) and others like 
him to provide it. 

Sixteenth-century drama is marked among 
other things by a progression from religious to 
secular plays; increasing influence of Latin and 
Greek materials; a tightening in organization 
(the five-act formula, unities, etc.); the impact 
of the Senecan form on tragedy (the ghost, 


blood, stock characters, declamation!, and the 
growth of the production scene I 10111 wagons 
and platforms through inn vaids to an actual 
theater building. The evolution of a national 
comedy from the early Mnk episode in Second 
Shepherd to the prose vomedv nl the I'm- 
veisitv Wits and the innjm winks of Shake¬ 
speare is first seen in the i.icv Iaicic.il mtei- 
Iudes like Ileywood’s pout P's ami the Inst 
straight comedies like Pullens mid l.ncrice 
and Ralph Roister Pouter. ( Hide as these 
plavs are. they still can be lead with mine than 
lustoiic.il inteiest. The piomei hlank-xei.se 
tragedy. C.orhoduc , seems a poor thing com¬ 
pared to kvd’s Spanish I'rngcdtj. and a baldly 
recognizable competitor beside Mailovves Pi. 
Paustus or Jew of Malta. Mai low e, who first 
made blank vei.se a linging inighlv line, is the 
giant of the days shortly before Shakespeare 
achieved his top place in the liteiarv hierarchy. 
If Marlowe (see I, 19S) had lived a normal 
span of veais, there is no telling what heights 
he might have reached. As it is, he made 
passion convincing on stage, developed the art 
of characterization, and eleailv showed that 
the English language was a fit vehicle for dra¬ 
matic art. 

Shakespeare (see 1, 419) is, of course, in a 
class by himself. Of his many able contempo¬ 
raries, Ben Jonson (see I, 212) is perhaps the 
runner-up. His comedies of the humours (see 
Glossary) lack the poetry of Shakespeare but 
aie tight in eonstiaction and have a satiric 
touch which is foreign to the master. Jonson 
excelled as well in the dramatic form known 
as the masque—a hodgepodge of plot, song, 
dance, and elaborate stage effects—which he 
produced in collaboration with the famous de¬ 
signer, Inigo Jones. The period is also marked 
by the rise of acting companies subsidized by 
prominent people; there vveie even groups of 
capable child actors who gave the profession¬ 
als a good run for their money. 

One or two other developments should be 
briefly mentioned. A real theater building had 
finally come into being, but its existence was 
in jeopardy. A round structure—or an octagon 
giving a round effect—it was open to the sky 
except for a thatch roof running around the 
rim. Performances were by daylight. The com¬ 
mon man stood where the modern orchestra 
seats are, and there were galleries for the af- 
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fluent. The stage projected into the audience. 
There were almost no props, but the costumes 
were elaborate. No general curtain, no spot¬ 
lights, no real scenery were to be had. (There 
was a small gallery over the back of the stage, 
serving for height effects—walls, cliffs, etc.; 
underneath was a curtained area available for 
storage or for actual use as an inner stage.) 
With a constant hubbub from the beholders, a 
small area in which to work, boys taking 
women's roles, and numerous other handicaps, 
it is a wonder that the magic of the lines or the 
antics of low comedians could ever get across. 
But plays were popular and often financially 
successful. There was one ominous note, how¬ 
ever, sounded early when the new playhouses 
had had to he located out of town because of 
critical pressure. The; Puritans, who hated the 
theater for moral and political leasons, were 
slowly growing in power, in 16-12 thev were 
to close the houses for almost twenty years, an 
act which was to have direct and indirect in¬ 
fluences on theatrical traditions down to the 
present day. 

After Shakespeare died in 1610 there were 
many able playwrights still attracting attention 
in addition to some already named; Marston, 
Dekker, Middleton, Massinger, Ford, Shirley, 
and Webster are a few of the many names 
which are to he found in any good anthology 
of Jacobean drama (see bibliography, f, 631). 
But no plays were written which were in the 
same class with Hamlet or Macbeth; as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, Shakespeare himself showed signs 
of being "written out” as early as 1609, faded 
badly in his last plays, borrowing from himself 
and turning out two or three feeble efforts 
(with a notable exception, a final puff of bril¬ 
liance, The Tempest). In spite oi the interest 
in the War of the Theaters, the popularity of 
collaborators like Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Massinger, or the personal chann of Dekker, it 
can be said that drama began to run downhill 
after 1609. By the time Webster's Duchess of 
Malfi appeared (1623), the theater looked like 
the theater of Kyd's day, with revenge the 
motif, and dead hands, madmen, waxworks, 
and torture again playing their Senecan roles. 
The Duchess is not a bad play; Webster has 
refined the revenge story; levival groups and 
college classes can har e fun with the stout cen¬ 
tral character and the deep-dyed villains—but 


it still reads and plays like a period piece, 
whereas Shakespeare continues in his major 
plays to defy time. 

By 16-12 the Puritans, as has been said, were 
strong enough to close the theaters, and they 
stayed closed until the Restoration. Heavy pen¬ 
alties were exacted for producing or attending 
“bootleg” plays. The only exceptions seem to 
have been provincial shows and private staging 
of “drolls,” short scenes reworked from full- 
length plays, which apparently got by, but 
were no more than small beer after the heady 
brew of the good old days. 

After the repressive methods of the Puritans 
it is not surprising to find Restoration comedy 
almost deliberately going to extremes. Its dia¬ 
logue sparkles with wit and apt phrase. Its 
tone varies from sophisticatedly racy to plain 
coarse. Its characters arc stock types made 
over from Jonson’s humors with a dash of new 
French sauce, its plots are commonplace. Its 
glitter is false. And yet from the point of view 
of good theater the best work of Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, and others 
can stand up today alongside New York’s and 
London's best. (As a matter of fact, a revival of 
The Country Wife , with Ruth Cordon, was a 
hit on Broadway a few years ago.) These com¬ 
edies, of course, are not for Puritans, they are 
ordinarily not included in college anthologies 
on the theory that mixed classes would suffer 
embarrassment if they weie. This is unfortu¬ 
nate, for the plays also happen at times to be 
brilliant, vigorous, artful. The victory of the 
non-Puritans in 1660 was a Pyrrhic victory. 

Of Restoration tragedy little need be said. It 
is as decorous as the comedy is indecorous. It is 
also dull. (Not that it is safe or true to con¬ 
clude that virtue is unattractive and vice re¬ 
warding. ) This late seventeenth-century trag¬ 
edy is heroic; the topics are love, valor, honor; 
the speeches are long, the people wooden. Let 
the student read Dryden’s Conquest of Cra- 
nada, Otway’s Venice Preserved, and one of 
Rowe's plays at the turn of the century, and he 
will see this period's tragedv at its best. He 
need read no more. "Hopelessly heroic,” Nicoll 
calls them, and there can be no rebuttal. 

If the Restoration shocks in one field and 
bores in another, it can lay claim to other 
laurels, for it is the time when women play 
women’s roles for the first time in England, 
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theaters have roofs and interior furnishings ami 
effects imitative of the Continent's, ami a rap¬ 
port exists between actor and audience which 
the Puritan, for ail of his \irtues. could not 
comprehend. 

Relatively speaking, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are as unnnpoitant in tin' 
history of English drama as the\ are significant 
in the development of, s.n, the nos cl and po¬ 
etry. This is not to say that there was no the¬ 
ater; it is to say that the plavw lights ol lust 
rank in that long period can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Aftei the excesses ol the 
Restoration theie was, not unexpeclcdlv, a re¬ 
action. An Age of Reason could not cope with 
an overplay ol emotion or a pviotechnie dis¬ 
play of double meanings, it took an opposite 
course—towaid gcntcchxm. sentiment, de¬ 
corum. Sheridan (see 1, 139) and Goldsmith 
(I, 235 and II, 52) managed to steel a middle 
couise. Although thc\ arc capable ol innuendo 
and not devoid of sentiment, tliex manage to 
avoid the Seylla ot mdccencx and the Gharyb- 
dis of sentimentality in the Steele (see 11. 68) 
tradition. Both men attempted (in The Hit ills 
and Slip Sloops to Conipiei, loi example) to 
keep the authentic sp.ukle ol liestoiation situa¬ 
tion and dialogue uhih cleaning things up a 
bit, and thev succeeded. The plays ol both 
men are still icvived with good ellect The 
minor plays of the period, experiments like 
Lillo’s m prose tragedy, the burlesque ol Field¬ 
ing, the new acting methods undci Garrick, 
and the efforts of the elder Colman m straight 
comedy—these and othei subjects can be dis¬ 
cussed and must be in am complete history ol 
the stage; but their impoitancc is second.uy, 
and we have, regictlully, no time lor them 
here. 

The nineteenth centuiy is a viitual void in 
English drama until the end of the peiiod. The 
early and middle portions arc marked by dra¬ 
matic experiments conducted by poets. Shelley 
(I, 276), Byron (I, 12;}), Tennyson (1, 150), 
and Browning (I, 158), for example. Their 
work is either closet drama or undramatic 
stage drama and, however inteiesting to the 
lustraian, is not a major contribution. At the 
end of the century, howexer, the modern mox e- 
ment in the theater began. In the plays of 
Robertson (Caste), Pinero (The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray), and Wilde (see I, 502), there was 
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a noticeable profession lespectixolv tow aid 
realism in topic and setting, coinage in han¬ 
dling forbidden subjects, and outspokenness in 
a rexixed comedy which, hoxvexei, had its 
roots in Gongrexe and Sheridan. The gicatcst 
influence on the uexv theatei xxas not English 
but Scandinavian; it remained loi Ibsen to mi 
lock the door to the foibidden mom and. lor 
the fiist time since the Elizabethans, to piesent 
serious plus's close to life, wiitten in no unccr- 
t.un terms, presenting pioblems xxith undei- 
standing and, above all. compassion. The high 
poetix ol the Elizabethans was gone and the 
captains and kings had depaited in lavor of 
tradesmen and politicians, but at long last and 
in a new idiom the drama was again at grips 
xx ith Unix cisals. 

Moni HN Diiama 

The student who picks up a modem play 
will lie aware immediately ol many superficial 
differences between the drama of today and 
that of yesterday: plays do not have to be 
five acts long, poetry is rarely used (see An¬ 
derson. 1. 567. for an exception), stage direc¬ 
tions are more elaborate, the mechanics of stag¬ 
ing are vastly improved. Under tin' surface 
there are difR'iciices, too: less genteehsm, less 
sentimentalism, more coming to giips with 
basic probh ms. Sex is prominent; the new psy¬ 
chology has introduced a long list of clinical 
studies, many isms—naturalism, expressionism, 
impressionism—have been introduced into the 
jargon of the theater; one-act plays and little 
theaters have their day. This docs not mean 
that the modern theater is therefore automati¬ 
cally great—as a matter of fact, we are too 
close to the picture to get a true perspective. 
No Sliakespearcs have appeared. And for all 
the technical improvements there have been 
dozens of bad plays, so trite, so poorly executed 
that any intelligent audience might well won¬ 
der why anyone ever wasted money on their 
production. 

With new developments not unexpectedly 
came new problems. To get rid of Victorian 
prudery was one thing. But there was a danger 
in going to the other extreme, parading sex in 
a series of cheap, disgusting "plays” of a kind 
popular during the last war and still to lie seen 
in some burlesque theaters. To introduce real 
issues xvas an excellent thing. But the danger 
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wa», and Is, that some playwrights merely 
preach, and no drama results; or they reduce 
life to a study of test tubes, which, however 
interesting in the laboratory, does not always 
make for good theater. But honesty of ap¬ 
proach, scientific method, and sociological criti¬ 
cism in the new plays were steps ahead. 

Among the leaders in the new diam.t in 
England were Shaw, Barrie (see I, 529), Gals¬ 
worthy, and a long list of others including 
Grnnville-Barker and Maugham; in the Irish 
renascence Iarrd Dunsnny, Lady Gregory, 
Yeats, Synge (see I, 539), and O'Gascy were 
prominent. Shaw, a follower of Ibsen in the 
early days, is not impressive in recent plays, 
but in his prime, in dramas like Arms and the 
Man, Candida, Major Barbara, Pygmalion, and 
Saint Joan, lie showed the unmistakable touch 
of a first-rate writer, lie needled people, made 
them angry but made them think, and cleaned 
away loads of traditional rubbish almost single- 
handedly. lie wrote long prefaces and made 
plays that seemed more like sermons. Even at 
his I rest he also alienated people by his egotism 
and his prejudices; nevertheless, like Milton 
(see 1, 87 and II, 21), no matter what one 
thinks of him, Shaw was a force, the first force 
in the English theater for a long time. Perhaps 
his greatest service was making the way easier 
for later playwrights. 1 

Barrie is still worth going back to. He was 
known before Shaw, went into partial eclipse, 
but has never quite disappeared. It is unfortu¬ 
nate in a way that the average man thinks of 
him as the author of Peter Pan, despite its 
charm, for a “typing” impression remains, in 
the Hollywood sense of the word. Barrie is 
whimsical, but tough, capable of criticizing 
mankind. (Some of his most revealing phrases 
occur in his stage directions.) Galsworthy (see 
II, 197), on the other hand, wrote with under¬ 
standing and patrician intelligence, but todav 
he does not get under one's skin. He recog¬ 
nized inequalities, pointed them out (which is 
enough service), but offered no solutions. He 
seems detached or unemotional to a modern 
generation fed on a diet of proletarian plays, 
problem plays, and satire. Nevertheless, Gals¬ 
worthy knew his trade. 

1 It is to be regretted that Shaw does not allow 
his plays to be reprinted in anthologies designed 
for college and university use. 


Space or proximity in time does not allow 
for even passing mention of other names and 
titles. A good play here, a capable author there 
—the list is long; the best procedure for the 
student is to consult reading lists, anthologies 
of the drama, and the bibliography in this text. 
Coward, Milne, Masefield (see I, 357), Priest¬ 
ley (II, 277), and others must await the test of 
time. The Irish school, tepresented here by 
Synge in drama and in poetry by Yeats, is a 
good product of a national literary renascence. 
The poverty, bellicoseness, faith, superstition, 
and humor of the Irish have been made fa¬ 
miliar to American audiences on stage and 
screen by a coterie of artists since the early 
days of the traveling Abbey players. Such 
plays as John Ferguson and Shadow and Sub¬ 
stance are typical of second-generation offer¬ 
ings which have pleased on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Play in AMKiurA 

American drama—that is, first-rate Ameri¬ 
can drama—has a short history. It is possible 
to make a historical survey of plays from the 
Revolution to the present, and some authorities 
are apparently enthusiastic over certain early 
authors. For practical purposes, however, 
American drama begins with Eugene O’Neill 
in the twentieth century. In terms ol world¬ 
wide reception, again as with Shaw in terms of 
impact, O’Neill is to our drama what Whitman 
(see I, 308) was to our poetry. There had been 
men who knew their craft—Thomas, Moody, 
Fitch, to name a trio—earnest men who some¬ 
times produced well-made plays. But until 
O’Neill, with rare exceptions, playwrights had 
done what the English had done in the dra¬ 
matic doldrums; they sheered away from the 
unpleasant, they sentimentalized, or they 
skimmed the surface of problems. 

O’Neill, of course, can be criticized, and has 
beerx for such recent offerings as The Iceman 
Cometh. Beyond the Horizon, which brought 
his first success, now sounds foolish in places. 
In Greek moods like that of Mourning Becomes 
Electro, overwhelming fate is melodramatically 
handled so that the result may be absorbing 
theater, but the audience is more likely to be 
revolted or upset than to experience a catharsis. 
But with O'Neill there is generally evidence of 
intelligence, passion, knowledge, courage in 
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experiment (masks, asides, etc.). The new psv- 2. How many conventions can von iceog- 

chology, which has affected poetry and the nize (sohlo<|nies, asides, etc.).’’ Ate theic anv 
novel as well, accounts for some of the power stock or tvpe chaiactois? 

in O Neill; it also accounts for the occasional 3. Is there a marked conflict, or is the pla\ 

feeling that one is reading a textbook ratl.ei relatively static? Can you tiacv living action 

than witnessing a play. A winner of main to a climax? How is falling action handled’ 

prizes, O Neill can be given the title of fiist 1. Can vim detect anv use of loiecast. anv 

master in the American theater for Desire In- hints to the audience? How is action occulting 

tier the Elms, Tim Emperor Jones. The limn/ piior to the opening of the plav picsenlod? 

Ape (see I, 535), Anna Chiistie, and othcis. 5. If the plav is a comeilv. is the emphasis 

Perhaps Maxwell Andeison (see I, 307) on making a point clear, sheet i nteitainnient. 

comes closest to O'Neill in tcims of output, dialogue, situation, satiie, oi what eombina- 

courage in expeiiment (levival of wise plavs), lion? 

and popular success. He has been suciessful 0. If the plav is seiiou.x, do vou expciiencc 

with historical ofleiings like \ltin/ of Sen timid. anv feeling of being a wisei poison loi having 
Elizabeth the Queen, and the relatively ic< cut lead it? In v\ hat icspei Is' 1 ’ 

Joan of Lorraine. \Y interset (1. 5(i7), like the 7. II the play is a pioblem plav, what do 

best of O’Neill, shows interest m conflict, and vou think of the authoi’s piexcntation and 

pity for the trapped human being. An evening prejudices? Docs the pluywiight have an ax to 

in the theater with Andeison is moie than sur- guild? How obv iously does he do it? Does he 

face entertainment. lake anv hbeities with facts? 

There is a temptation to mention a fan lx 3. Study the stage diieclions. Coinpaie 

long list of other established modem Aineiieau them with eatliei or later plav diieetions. What 

playwrights, ll.urv m diawing-iooin comeilv, is their function? 

Behrman in didactic eomedv. Shot wood in 9. Consider the setting. How would the 

comedy and history (Ahe Lincoln in Illinois)-, play look on stage? Is the setting impoilant in 

Howard in a problem play like 'I he Silt i r the action or could the play have occurred al- 

Cord; Mice in social satiie and expressionism most anywhere? 

(see The Addin g Machine, I, 605). Odets in 10. How aic the chaiactois piesented (by 

plays of the proletariat—and a host of othcis what they say, what othcis say, what they do, 

deserve consideration. But nothing can be said soliloquy—or a combination of these)? (am 

for or against authors of one or two good plays, you label each clearly? • 

or for the dozen writers of recent Dioadwav II- Is there anything in the action or char- 

hits; again the test of time must be invoked. acteri/alion which is hard to swallow? Is the 

The brief bibliography (I, 651) should bo main idea sound? How much use is made of 

enough for a start if anv leader wants to bring coincidence? 

his liistoiical background up to date in detail 12. If the play is not modern, what differ¬ 

in' to make his own guesses as to who will sur- cnees in reaction do you expciiencc if you read 
vive and who will be foigotten. it twice, once from today's point of view, and 

again from yeslciday's? If some details or ideas 
Study Aids are definitely dated, how much of the total cf- 

A student who knows his wav m the theater feet is spoiled thereby? 
needs no introductory helps. A beginner must 13. Are there any language difficulties'? Do 

look to his instructor for assistance over rough allusions and historical references bother you? 
spots and for answers to specific questions. But 14. Are there any moral problems involved 

in the isolation of the studv loom a few cpies- which threaten to complicate your literary 
tions may be of help in organizing reading with judgment? 

some purpose. (See also the Glossary, 1, 629.) 15. Is there any evidence that the author 

knows box-office appeal as well as his art? 

1. Can you, after preliminary quick read- 16. Would the play make an acceptable 

ing of an assigned play, state the plot in your moving picture or radio script? What changes 

own words as if it were simply a story? would have to be made? 
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17. How does the method of the dramatist 
differ from that of a novelist handling the same 
theme? 

18. Read two or three pages aloud with the 
help of some friends. What comes out in the 
oral exercise, amateurish though your acting 


may be? 

19. Would you read the play again with 
profit and enjoyment if it were not reassigned? 

20. Has the play—apart from its value as a 
theater piece—taught you anything about 
manners, customs, language, etc.? 
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THE SECOND SHEPHERDS' 

P L A r 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

] 1th Century 


Tlic Second Sheplieids' l’l.iv is the work of an 
unknown artist sonu-times called the Wakefield 
Master because the play belongs to the 
Towncley cycle, uhieh jiiohubl'i teas/nodueeil 
btj the guilds of W’akefuld Along tilth Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac, a niimclc play. and Eseiyiuaii, 
a morality. Second Shepheid, a "mysteiy, may 
serve as a good example of dtama in tin■ cutty 
stage immediately after the Chart It handed 
over its oreigroti n stepchild to neti guardians t 
It is distinguished from others In/ its comic epi 
sode involving Mak and tlic tin ft of a sheep 
The blending of the senitus and conin' themes 
and the caieful uorking-nut of the symbols in 
Mak’s unfortunate affair attest to the ait of the 
unknown author who pared the u ay foi full 
length comedy. Recent scholarship has estab¬ 
lished this artful organization especially in 
regard to what has hitherto been thought of 
only as horseplay. (See II. A Watt, I he Dra¬ 
matic Unity of the \S ecundu Tastorum,' " in 
Essays and Studies in Ilonoi <>l Cailelori 
Brown, Sew York, 19-40, and, especially, 

C. C.hidamian, “Mak and the Tossing in the 
Blanket," in Speculum, Apiil, 1917.) 

The first shepherd ( primus pastor ) enters 

primus pastor. Lord, hut this ucathei is 
cold, and I am ill wrapped! 

° This text of the play, edited by Professor 
Child, is reproduced by permission of the Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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\il>h da/ed. wcic the truth told, so long have 
I napped; 

Mv legs under me told, my lingers aic 
ihapped— 

S With such like I don’t hold, loi 1 am all lapt 
In soirow. 

Iu stoims and tempest. 

Now in the east, now iu the west, 

Woe is him lias never rest 

Middav nor morrow! 

But we seely 1 sheplieids that walk on the 
moor. 

In faith we’re nigh at hand to lie put out of 
door. 

No wonder, as it doth stand, if we lie poor, 

For the tilth ol our land lies lallow as the floor, 
As ye ken. 

We’re so burdened and banned, 

Over-taxed and unmanned, 

We re made tame to the hand 
Of these gentry men. 

Thus they rob us of our rest, our Lady them 
harry! 

These men hound to theii lords’ behest, they 
make the plough tarry, 

What men say is for the best, we find the 
conti ary,— 

Thus are husbandmen oppiessed, in point to 
miscarry, 

In life, 

» 

poor. 
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Thus hold they us under 
And from comfort sunder. 

It were great wonder, 

If ever we should thrive. 

For if a man may get an einhinidered sleeve or 
a brooch now-a-days, 

Woe is him that may him giieve, or a word 
in answer says! 

No blame may he receive, whatever pride he 
displays; 

And yet may no man believe one word that he 
says, 

Not a letter. 

Ill’s daily needs are gained 
J!y boasts and blagging feigned, 

And in all he’s maintained 

By men that are greater. 

Proud shall come a swain as a peacock may go, 
He must borrow my wain , 2 my plough also, 
Then I am full fain to grant it ere be go. 

Thus live we in pain, anger, and woe 
By night and day! 

He must have it, if be choose. 

Though I should it lose, 

I were better banged than refuse. 

Or once say him nay I 

It does me good as 1 walk thus alone 
Of this world for to talk and to make my 
moan. 

To my sheep will I stalk, and hearken anon. 
There wait on a balk , 8 or sit on a stone. 

Full soon, 

For I trow, perdie , 4 
True men if they be, 

We shall have company, 

Ere it be noon. 

The first shepherd goes to one side. The 

SECOND SHEPHERD enters 

secundus pastor. Bcn’cite 5 and Dominus! 
What may this mean? 

Why fares the world thus! The like often we’ve 
seenl 

Lord, but it is spiteful and grievous, this 
weather so keen! 

And the frost so hideous—it waters mine een! 
That’s no lie] 

8 wagqp. 8 ridge. 

4 by Cod. 5 Benedicite , bless you. 


Now in dry, now in wet, 

Now in snow, now in sleet, 

When my shoes freeze to my feet, 

It’s not all easyl 

But so far as I ken, wherever I go. 

We seely weeded” men suffer mickle woe. 

We have sorrow once and again, it befalls oft 
so. 

io Seely Capel, our hen, both to and fro 
She cackles. 

But if she begins to croak, 

To grumble or cluck, 

Then woe be to our cock, 

15 For he is in the shackles! 

These men that are wed have not all their 
will; 

When they re full hard bestead, they sigh 

20 mighty still; 

God knows the life they are led is full hard 
and full ill, 

Nor thereof in bower or bed may they speak 
their will, 

2 $ This tide. 

My share I have lound, 

Know my lesson all round, 

Woe is him that is bound, 

For he must it abide! 

30 

But now late in men’s lives (such a marvel 
to me 

That I think my heart rives such wonders to 
see, 

3 5 How that destiny drives that it should so be!) 
Some men will have two wives and some men 
three 
In store. 

Some arc grieved that have any, 

40 But I’ll wager my penny 
Woe is him that has many, 

For he feels sore! 

But young men as to wooing, for Cod’s sake 
45 that you bought, 

Beware well of wedding, and hold well in 
thought, 

"Had I known” is a thing that serves you 
nought. 

;o Much silent sorrowing has a wedding home 
brought, 

8 married. 
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And grief gives, 

With many a sharp shower— 

For thou mayest catch in an hour 
What shall taste thee full sour 
As long as one lives! 

For—if cvei read 1 epistle'—1 have one hv mv 
fire, 

As sharp as a thistle, as rough as a Iniar, 

She has brows like a hustle and a sour face hv 
her; 

If she had once wet her whistle, she might 
sing clearer and highci 
Her pater-noster. 

She is as big as a whale. 

She has a gallon ot gall.— 

By him that died for ns all, 

I wish I had run till I had lost hoi! 

phimus pastor. "Cod look ovei the low!" 

like a deaf man ve stand. 
secunm’S e AST OH. Yea, slugg.iid. the devil 
thy maw burn with his bland 1 
Didst see aught of Daw r 1 

phi Ml'S Piston ’lea. on the pastille-land 
I heard him blow gist In fore, he comes nigh 
at hand 

Below there. 

Stand still. 

skcundus PAsron. Why? 

PPIMU.s Pas 1 op. Foi he comes, hope I. 
sec UNIX’s p vs roil He'll catch us both with 

some lie 

Unless we beware. 

The Tinnn suepiiepu enters, nt first u ithimt 
seeing them 

teptius past oil. Cluist’s cross me speed 
and St. Nicholas' 

Thereof in sooth I had need, it is worse than 
it was. 

Whoso hath knowledge, lake heed, and let the 
world pass, 

You may never trust it. indeed,—it's as brittle 
as glass, 

As it rangeth. 

Never before fared this vvoild so. 

With marvels that greater grow. 

Now in weal, now in woe. 

And everything changcth. 
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seen, 

Winds and rains so mile and sloims so keen. 
Some stammered, some stood in doubt, as 1 
ween.— 

5 Now Cod turn all to good, 1 say as 1 mean' 
For poudei 

How these Hoods all iliown 
Both in fields and in town. 

And bc.ii all down, 
in And that is a wonder! 

We that walk ol nights our cattle to keep 
Icvifc/ii'v .vig/ii oI the other s\ 

We see staithng sights when otliei men sleep 
15 Yet mv he.lit glows mine light—1 see shrews' 
a-peep. 

Ye aie two tall wights—1 will give my sheep 
A tin n, below. 

But mv' mood is ill-sent; 
i As 1 walk on this bent, 

I may lightly icpent, 

11 I stub mv toe. 

All. sir. Cod vou save and my master sweet! 

A drink 1 crave, and somewhat to cult. 

ppiMi's pamop, Christ's cuise, my knave, 
thou it a la/.y cheat! 

si c ukmis pamop. Lo, the boy lists to rave! 
Wait till later for meat, 

50 We have eat it. 

Ill tin itt on thy pate' 

'I hough the rogue came late, 

Yet is he ill state 

To eat, could he get it. 

55 

11 pins pas 1 op. That such scivants as 1, 
that sweat and swink ,’ 1 

Fat our bread lull dry gives me reason to 
think. 

40 Wet and weaiy we sigh while our masters 
wink,” 

Yet full late we come by our dinner and drink— 
But soon theieto 
Our dame and sire, 

45 When we’ve run in the mire, 

Take a nip from our hire, 

And pay slow as they care to. 

But hear my oath, master, since you find fault 
50 this way. 


There was never since Noah’s flood such floods 7 rogues. 
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I shall do this hereafter—work to fit my pay; 

Ill do just so much, sir, and now and then 
play, 

For never yet supper in my stomach lay 

In the fields. 5 

But why dispute so? 

Off with staff I can go. 

“Easy bargain," men say, 

“But a poor return yields.” 

10 

primus pastor. Thou wert an ill lad for 
work to ride wooing 

From a man that had hut little for spending. 
skcundus PASTOI1. Peace, Itoy, I hade! No 
more jangling, 1 ; 

Or I’ll make thee full sad, by the Heaven’s 
King, 

With thy gauds!"’ 

Where are our sheep, hov? Heft lorn? 

tkhtius pastoii. Sir, this same day at mom, ;o 
I them left in the corn 

When they rang Lauds. 


there no children cry, 

So still. 

phimus pastor. Who is that pipes so poor? 
mak. Would God ye knew what I endure! 
[phimus pas'ioh. ] Lo, a man that walks on 
the moor, 

And has not all his will! 

si c.undus pastor. Mak, whither dost speed? 

What news do you bring? 
mini's pastor. Is he come? Then take 
heed each one to his thing. [Et accipit 
clamidem ab ip.so ] 12 

mak. What! I am a yeoman—since there's 
need 1 should tell you—-of the King, 

That self-same, indeed, messenger from a great 
lording. 

And tile like thereby. 

Fie on you 1 Go hence 
Out ol niv presence! 

! must have reveience. 

And you ask “who am I”! 


They have pasture good, they cannot go 
wrong. 2 ; 

primus pastor. That is right. By the Hood, 
these nights arc long! 

Ere we go now, I would someone gave us a 
song. 

skcundus pastor. So 1 thought as I stood, 30 
to beguile ns along. 

tkhtius pastor. 1 agree. 

PHIMUS pastor. The lenm I’ll tiv. 

skcundus pastor. And I the treble so high. 

3 5 

tkhtius pastor. Then the mean shall he I. 

How ye chant now, let's sec! [They 
sing (the song is not given)] 

Tunc entrut mak, in chnniilc .«■ super togam 4° 
vestitus '' 

mak. Now, Lord, by thy seven names’ 
spell, that made both moon and stars on 
hi gl'. 45 

Full more than I can tell, by the will for me, 
Lord, lack I. 

I am all at odds, nought goes well—that oft 
doth my temper try. 

Now would God I might in heaven dwell, for 

10 tricks. 

11 Then enters Mak with a cloak over his smock. 


primus pastor. Why dress ye it up so 
quaint? Mak. ye do ill! 

skcundus past 011 . But, Mak, listen, ye saint, 
1 believe what ve will! 

tkhiius past or. I tiovv the knave can feint, 
by the neck the devil him kill! 

mak. 1 shall make complaint, and you’ll 
all pet vour fill. 

At a word from me—- 
And tell vmu doings, iorsooth! 

primus pas 1011 . But, Mak, is that truth? 
Now take out that southern tooth 
And slick in a flea! 

skcundus p vstor. Mak, the devil be in your 
eye, venlv! to a blow I’d fain treat you. 

•lilt ill’s pastor. Mak, know you not me? 
Bv God, I could beat you! 

mak. God keep vou all three! Me thought 
1 had seen vou—I greet you, 

Ye are a fair company! 

PRIMUS pastor. Oh, now you remember, 
you cheat, you! 

skcundus pastor. Shrew, jokes are cheap! 
When thus late a man goes. 

What will iolk suppose?— 

You've a bad name, God knows, 

For stealing of sheep! 

12 He takes the cloak from him. 
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mak. And true as steel am 1, all men know 
and say, 

But a sickness 1 feel, verilv, that grips me hard, 
night and dav. 

My belly is all awry, it is out of play- 

tertius pastoh. “Seldom doth the Devil lie 
dead by the way—” 
mak. Therefore 
Full sore am 1 and ill, 

Though I stand stone still. 

I’ve not eat a needle 

This month and more. 

primus pastor. How fares thv wife, by my 
hood, how fares she, ask I? 
mak. Lies asprawl, by the Hood, lo, the fire 
close by. 

And a house-full of home-brewed she drinks 
full nigh— 

Ill may speed any good thing that she will try 
Else to do!— 

Eats as fast as may be, 

And each year there'll a day be 
She brings forth a baby, 

And some years two. 

But were I now kinder, d’ye hear, and far 
richer in purse. 

Still were I eaten clear out of house and home, 
sirs. 

And sire’s a foul-favored dear, see her close, 
by God's curse! 

No one knows or may hear, 1 trow, of a worse. 
Not any! 

Now will ye see what 1 proffer?— 

To give all in my coffer, 

To-morrow next to offer 

Her head-mass” penny. 

secundus pastoh. Faith, so weary and 
worn is there none in this shire. 

1 must sleep, were I shorn of a part of my 
hire. 

tertius pastor. I’m naked, cold, and for¬ 
lorn, and would fain have a fire. 
primus pastor. I’m clean spent, for, since 
mom, I’ve run in the mire. 

Watch thou, do! 

secundus pastor. Nay, I’ll lie down hereby, 
For I must sleep, truly. 
tertius pastor. As good a man’s son was I, 


As any of you! [They prepare to fie 
down] 

But, Mak, come lie here in between, it \on 
please. 

5 mak. You'll Ire hindered, I fear, fiom talk¬ 
ing at ease. 

Indeed! [lie yields and lies i/oit n) 
From my top to my toe, 

Manns tuas commando, 
lo Poncio Pilato, 

Clnist’s cross me speed! | Turn' mii gif, 
pastorihus dormientibns et dieit-.j" 
Now ’twere time a man knew, that lacks what 
he’d fain hold, 

l 5 To steal privdv through then into a fold. 

And then nimblv Ill’s work do—and be not too 
bold. 

For his bargain he’d rue, if it were told 
At the ending 

20 Now ’twere time their wrath to tell!— 

But he needs good counsel 
That fain would fare well. 

And has but little loi spending. 

25 But about you a circle as round as a moon, [He 
draws the circle] 

Till I have done what 1 will, till that it be noon, 
That ye lie stone still, until I have done; 

And I shall say thereto still, a few good words 
30 soon 

Of might: 

Over your heads my hand 1 lift. 

Out go your eyes! Blind he your sight! 

But I must make still better shift, 

35 If it’s to be right. 

Lord, how hard they sleep—that may ye all 
hear! 

I never herded sheep, but I’ll learn now, that s 
40 clear. 

Though the ffock be scared a heap, yet shall f 
slip near, [lie captures a sheep] 

Hey—hitherward creep! Now that betters our 
cheer 

45 From sorrow. 

A fat sheep, I dare sayl 
A good fleece, swear I may! 

When I can, then I’ll pay, 

But this I will borrow! [mak goes to his 
50 house, and knocks at the door ] 

14 Then he gets up, the shepherds being asleep, 
and speaks. 


C4in 
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max. Ho, Cill, art thou in? Get us a light! 

uxor eius . 15 Who makes such a din at this 
time of night? 

I am set for to spin, I think not f might 
Rise a penny to win! Curses loud on them light 
Trouble cause! 

A busy house-wife all day 
To be called thus away! 

No work’s done, I say, 

Because of such small chores! 

max. The door open, good Gill. See’st thou 
not what I bring? 

uxon. Draw the latch, an thou will. Ah, 
come in, my sweeting! 

mak. Yea, thou need’st'not care didst thou 
kill me with such long standing! 

uxon. By the naked neck still thou art likely 
to swing. 

mak. Oh, get away! 

I am worthy of mv meat. 

For at a pinch I can get 
More than they that swink and sweat 
All the long day. 

Thus it fell to my lot, Gill! Such luck came my 
way! 

uxon. It were a foul blot to be hanged for 
it some day. 

mak. 1 have often escaped, Gillot, as risky 
a play. 

uxon. But “though long goes the pot to the 
water.” men say, 

“At last 

Comes it home broken.” 

mak. Well know 1 the token, 

But let it never be spoken— 

But come and help fast! 

I would he were slain, I would like well to eat, 
This twelvemonth was I not so fain to have 
some sheep’s meat. 

uxon. Should they come ere he’s slain and 
hear the sheep bleat— 

mak. Then might I be ta’en. That were a 
cold sweatl 
The door— 

Go close itl 

uxon. Yes, Mak,— 

For if they come at thy back- 


mak. Then might I suffer from the whole 
pack 

The devil, and morel 

5 uxon. A good trick have I spied, since thou 
thinkest of none, 

Here shall we him hide until they be gone— 
In my cradle he’ll bide—just you let me 
alone— 

lo And I shall lie beside in childbed and groan. 
mak. Well said! 

And I shall say that this night 
A boy chihl saw the light, 
uxon. Now that day was bright 
1 5 That saw me born and bred! 

This is a good device and a far cast. 

Ever a woman’s advice gives help at the last! 

I care not who spies! Now go thou back fast! 

20 mak. Save I come ere they rise, there’ll 
blow a cold blast! [mak goes back to the 
moor, and prepares to lie down] 

I will go sleep. 

Still sleeps all this company, 

25 And I shall slip in privily 
As it had never been I 

That carried off their sheep. 

pniMus pastor. Restirrex a mortruis! Reach 
30 me a hand! 

Judas carnas dominusl 10 I can hardly stand! 

My foot s asleep, by Jesus, and my mouth’s 
di v as sand. 

I thought we had laid us full nigh to England! 
35 skcundus pastor. Yea, verilyi 
Lord, but I have slept well. 

As fresh as an eel, 

As light do I feel, 

As leaf on the tree. 

40 

tehtius pastor. Ben’cite be herein! So my 
body is quaking. 

My heart is out of my skin with the to-do it’s 
making. 

45 Who’s making all this din, so my head’s set to 
aching? 

To the doer I’ll win! Hark, you fellows, be 
waking! 

Four we were— 

50 See ye aught of Mak now? 
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primus pastor. We were up ere thou. 

secundus pastor. Man, to Cod I vow. 

Not once did he stir. 

tertius pastor. Methought he was lapt in 
a wolf's skin. 

primus pastor So many are wrapped now 
—namely within. 

tertius pastor. When we had long napped, 
methought with a gin 

A fat sheep he trapped, hut he made no din. 

secundus pastor. Be still! 

Thy dream makes thee mad, 

It’s a nightmaie you’ve had. 

primus pastor. God bring good out of had. 
If it be his will! 

secundus pastor, ltise, Mak, for shame! 
Right long dost thou lie. 

mak. Now Chi ist's llolv Name be with us 
for aye! 

What’s this? by Saint James, I can’t move 
when I try. 

I suppose I’m the same. Oo-o, my neck’s lain 
awry 

Enough, perdu— 

Many thanks!—since vester even. 

Now, by Saint Stephen, 

I was plagued by a sweven," 

Knocked the heart of me. 

I thought Cill began to croak and travail full 
sad, 

Well-nigh at the first cock, with a young lad 

To add to our flock. Of that 1 am never glad, 

I have “tow on my rock tnoie than ever I had. 
Oh, my head! 

A house full of young banes— 

The devil knock out their brains! 

Woe is him many gains, 

And thereto little bread. 

I must go home, by your leave, to Gill, as I 
thought. 

Prithee look in my sleeve that 1 steal naught. 

I am loath you to grieve, or from you take 
aught. 

tertius pastor. Go forth—ill may’st thou 
thrive! [mak goes] Now I would that we 
sought 

** dream. 

18 Freely, ‘T\e more to do than ever. * 


This morn. 

That we had all our store. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. But 1 will go la loir betas 

meet. 

5 secundus pastor. Where, Daw? 

tertius pastor. At the ciookcd thom. 
[They go out] 

mak enters and knocks ot his door 

io mak. Undo the door, see who’s here! How 
long must I stand? 

uxor itus. Who's making such ge.u? Now 
"walk in the wenyand. 

mak. Ah, Gill, what check? It is 1, Mak, 
i s your husband. 

uxor. Then may we ''see lieie the devil in 
a band,” 

Sir Guile! 

Lo, lie comes with a note 
20 As he weie held by the throat. 

And I cannot devote 

To my woik any while. 

mak. Will ve hear the pother she makes to 
25 get her a glo/e’-’"— 

Naught but pleasure she takes, and curls up 
her toes. 

uxor. Why, who runs, who wakes, who 
comes, who goes, 

30 Who brews, who bakes, what makes me hoarse, 
d’ye suppose! 

And also, 

It is ruth to behold, 

Now in hot, now in cold, 

35 Full woeful is the household 

That no woman doth know! 

But what end hast thou made with the shep¬ 
herds, Mak? 

40 mak. The last word that they said when I 
turned my back 

Was they’d see that they had of their sheep 
all the pack. 

They’ll not be pleased, I’m afraid, when they 
45 their sheep lack, 

Perdie. 

But how so the game go, 

They’ll suspect me, whether or no, 

19 Literally, “Walk in the waning of the moon,” 
an unlucky time; actually, the sense is ‘ Go to the 
devil.” 

- i;i excuse. 
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And raise a great bellow. 

And cry out upon me. 

But thou must use thy sleight. 
uxoh. Yea, I think it not ill. 

1 shall swaddle him aright in my cradle with 
skill. 

Were it yet a worse plight, yet a way I d find 
still, [cull meanwhile swaddles the sheep 
and places him in the cradle] 

I will lie down (orthiight. Come tuck me up. 
max. That I will. 

uxoh. Behind! [max tucks her in at the 
hack] 

If Coll come and his marrow , 21 

They will nip us full narrow. 

mak. But 1 may cry out "Haro,” 

The sheep if they find. 

uxoh. Hearken close till they call—they 
will coine anon. 

Come and make ready all, and sing thou 
alone— 

Sing lullaby, thou shalt, for I must groan 

And cry out by the wall on Mary and John 
Full sore. 

Sing lullaby on fast. 

When thou hear’st them at last. 

And, save I play a shrewd cast. 

Trust me no more. 

The shepherds enter on the moor and meet 
tertius pastor. Ah, Coll, good morn! Why 
steepest thou not? 

primus pastor. Alas, that ever I was born! 
We have a foul blot. 

A fat wether have we lom. 
tertius pastor. Marry, God forbid, say it 
not I 

secundus pastor. Who should do us that 
scorn? That were a foul spot. 
primus pastor. Some shrew. 

I have sought with my dogs 

All Horburv Shrogs, 

And of fifteen hogs 

Found I all but one ewe. 


when he went. 

Thou dost slander him ill. Thou shouldest 
repent 

At once, indeed! 

5 secundus pastor. So may I thrive, perdie, 
Should I die here where 1 be, 

I would say it was he 

That did that same deed! 

10 tertius pastor. Go we thither, quick 
sped, and run on our feet, 

I shall never eat bread till I know all com¬ 
plete! 

primus pastor. Nor drink in my head till 
15 with him I meet. 

secundus pastor. In no place will I bed 
until I him greet. 

My brother! 

One vow I will plight, 

20 Till I see him in sight, 

I will ne’er sleep one night 

Where I do another! [They go to max’s 
house, max, hearing them coming, 
begins to sing lullaby at the top of his 
25 voice, while call groans in concert] 

tertius pastor. Hark the row they make! 

List our sire there croon! 
primus pastor. Never heard I voice break 
30 so clear out of tune. 

Call to him. 

secundus pastor. Mak, wake there! Undo 
your door soon! 

max. Who is that spake as if it were noon? 
35 Aloft? 

Who is that, I say? 

tertius pastor. Good fellows, if it were 
day— [mocking max] 
max. As far as ye may, 

40 Kindly, speak soft; 

O’er a sick woman’s head in such grievous 
throes! 

I were liefer dead than she should suffer such 
45 woes. 


uxor. Go elsewhere, well sped. Oh, how 
tertius pastor. Now trust me, if you will, my pain grows— 

by Saint Thomas of Kent, Each footfall ye tread goes straight through 

Either Mak or Gill their aid thereto lent! my nose 

primus pastor. Peace, man, be still! I saw 50 So loud, woe’s me! 

primus pastor. Tell us, Mak, if ye may. 
How fare ye, I say? 
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max. But are ye in this town to-day— 

Now how fare ye? 

Ye have run in the mire and are wet still a bit, 
I will make you a fire, if ye will sit. 

A nurse I would hire—can you help me in it? 
Well quit is my hire—my dream the truth 
hit— 

In season. 

I have bairns, if ye knew. 

Plenty more than will do, 

But we must drink as we brew, 

And that is but reason. 

I would ye would eat ere ye go. Metbinks that 
ye sweat. 

secundus pastor. Nav, no help could we 
know in what’s drunken or eat. 

mak. Why, sir, ails you aught but good, 
though? 

tertius pastor. Yea. our sheep that we get 
Are stolen as they go; our loss is great. 

mak. Sirs, drink! 

Had I been there, 

Some one had bought it sore, 1 swear. 

primus pastor. Marry, some men trow that 
ye were, 

And that makes us think! 

secundus pastor. Mak, one and another 
trows it should be ye. 

tertius pastor. Either ye or your spouse, 
so say we. 

mak. Now if aught suspicion throws on 
Gill or me. 

Come and search our house, and then may ye 
see 

Who had her— 

If I any sheep got, 

Or cow or stot ; 22 

And Gill, my wife, rose not, 

Here since we laid her. 

As I am true and leal , 21 to God, here I pray 
That this is the first meal that I shall eat this 
day. 

primus pastor. Mak, as may I have weal, 
advise thee, I say— 

“He learned timely to steal that could not say 
nay.” 
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uxor. Me, my death vou've dealt! 

Out, ye thieves, nor come again, 

Ye’ve come just to rob us, that's plain. 

mak. Hear ye not how she groans amain— 
5 Your hearts should melt! 

uxor. From my child, tines es, begone. Go 
nigh him not,—there’s the door! 
mak. If ye knew all she’s hot lie, voui he,tits 
° would be sore. 

Ye do wiong, I you warn, thus to come in 
liefore 

A woman that has borne—but 1 say no moio. 
uxor. Oh, mv middli—I die! 
l s 1 vow to God so mild. 

If ever I vou beguiled. 

That 1 will eat this child 

That doth in this cradle lie! 

20 mak. Peace, woman, bv God's pain, and 
crv not so. 

Thou dost hurt thv brain and fill me with woe 
sia undus pastor. 1 trow oui sheep is slain. 
What find ye two, though? 

5 Our work’s all in vain. We may as well go. 
Save clothes and such matters 
I can find no flesh 
Hard or iicsh, 2 * 

Salt nor fresh, 

to Except two empty platteis. 

Of any ‘‘cattle’’ but this, tame or wild, that we 
see, 

None, as may 1 have bliss, smelled as loud as 
55 he. 

uxor No, so God joy and bliss of my child 
may give me! 

phimus pastor. We have aimed amiss; de¬ 
ceived, I trow, were we. 

40 secundus pastor. Sir, wholly each one. 

Sir, Our Lady him save! 

Is your child a knave? 

mak. Any lord might him have, 

This child, for his son. 

45 

When he wakes, so he grips, it’s a pleasure 
to see. 

tertius pastor. Good luck to his hips, and 
blessing, say we! 

50 But who were his gossips, 2 ’ now tell who they 
be? 
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mak. Blest be their lips- [ hesitates, at 

a less] 

pniMUS pastor, [aside] Hark u lie now, 
trust mel 

mak. So may Cod them thank, 

Parkin and Gibbon Waller, I say, 

And gentle John Horn, in good fey— 

He made all the fun and play— 

With the great shank. 

secundus pastor. Mak, fiionds will we be, 
for we are at one. 

mak. We!—nay, count not on me, for 

amends get I none. 

Farewell, all three! Clad ’twill be when ye’re 
gone! [Tlw shepherds go] 
tehtius pastor. "Fair words there may be, 
but love there is none 
This year.” 

primus pastor. Gave ye the child any¬ 
thing? 

secundus pastor. I trow, not one farthing. 
tehtius pastor. Fast back I will fling. 

Await ye me here, [haw goes hack. The 
other shepherds turn anil follow him 
slowly, entering while he is talking 
with mak] 

[tertius pastor.] Mak, I trust thou'lt not 
grieve, if I go to thy child. 
mak. Nay, great hurt I receive,—thou hast 
acted full wild. 

tertius pastor. Thy bairn 'twill not grieve, 
little day-star so mild. 

Mak, by your leave, let me give your child 

But six-pence, [daw goes to cradle, and 
starts to draw away the coeering] 
mak. Nay, stop it—he sleeps! 
tertius pastor. Methinks he peeps— 
mak. When he wakens, he weeps; 

I pray you go hence! [ The other shep¬ 
herds return] 

tertius pastor. Give me leave him to kiss, 
and lift up the clout. 

What the devil is this?—he has a long snout! 
primus pastor. He’s birth-marked amiss. 

We waste time hereabout. 
secundus pastor. “A weft™ that ill-spun is 
comes ever foul out.” [He sees the sheep] 
Aye—so! 

Ho is like to our sheep! 


tehtius pastor. Ho, Gib, may I peep? 
primus pastor. I trow ‘‘Nature will creep 
Where it may not go.” 2 ' 

5 secundus pastor. This was a quaint gaud 
and a far cast. 

It was a high fraud. 

tertius pastor. Yea, sirs, that was’t. 

Let’s burn this bawd, and bind her fast. 
io ‘‘A false scold,” by the Lord, “will hang at the 
last!” 

So shaft thou! 

Will ye see how they swaddle 
His four feet in the middle! 

1 5 Saw I never in the cradle 

A horned lad ere now! 

mak. Peace, I say! Tell ye what, this to-do 
ye can spare! [pretending anger ] 

20 It was I him begot and yon woman him bare. 
primus pastor. What the devil for name 
has he got? Mak?—Lo, Cod, Mak’s heir! 
secundus pastor. Come, joke with him 
not. Now, may God give him care, 

2 5 I say! 

uxor. A pretty child is he 
As sits on a woman’s knee, 

A dilly-down, perdie, 

To make a man gay. 

3 ° 

tertius pastor. I know him by the earmark 
—that is a good token. 
mak. I tell you, sirs, hark, his nose was 
broken— 

3 5 Then there told me a clerk he’d been mis¬ 

spoken. 2 ' 

primus pastor. Ye deal falsely and dark; 1 
would fain be wroken.™ 

Get a weapon,—go! 

4° uxor. He was taken by an elf, 

I saw it myself. 

When the clock struck twelve, 

Was he mis-shapen so. 

45 secundus pastor. Ye two are at one, that’s 
plain, in all ye’ve done and said. 
primus pastor. Since their theft they main¬ 
tain, let us leave them dead! 
mak. If I trespass again, strike off my head! 
50 At your will I remain. 

tertius pastor. Sirs, take my counsel in- 


27 walk. 
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stead. 

For this trespass 

We’ll neither curse nor wrangle in spite. 
Chide nor fight. 

But have done forthright. 

And toss him in canvas, [They toss mak 
in one of gill’s canvas sheets till they are 
tired. He disappears groaning into his 
house. The shepherds pass over In the 
moor on the other side of the stage] 

primus pastor. Lord, lo! but 1 am sore, like 
to hurst, in hack and breast. 

In faith, 1 may no mine, theiefore will I rest. 

secundus pastor. Like a sheep of seven 
score he weighed in inv fist. 

To sleep anywhere, therefore sceineth now 
best. 

tertius pastor. Now I you pray. 

On this gieen let us lie. 

primus pastor. O’er those thieves yet 
chafe I. 

TERTius pastor Let vour anger go by,— 
Come do as I sav. 

As they are about to lie dou u a lit. angm. ap¬ 
pears 

[angei.us can tat "Gloria in exeelsis." Rostra 
dicat-.f" 

angelus. Rise, herdsmen gentle, attend ye, 
for now is he born 

From the fiend that shall rend what Adam had 
lorn. 

That warlock to shend,’ 1 this night is he born, 
God is made your friend now on this morn. 

Lo! thus doth he command— 

Go to Bethlehem, see 
Where he lieth so free, 32 
In a manger full lowly 

Twixt where twain beasts stand, [the 
angel goes] 

primus pastor. This was a fine voice, even 
as ever I heard. 

It is a marvel, by St. Stephen, thus with dread 
to be stirred. 

secundus pastor. ’Twas of Cod’s Son from 
heaven he these tidings averred. 

All the wood with a levin, 33 methought at his 

“The angel sings “Glory in the highest,” next 
is to say. 

31 That devil to destroy. “ noble. 

33 lightning flash. 


word 

Shone fair. 

TERTIUS pastor. Of a child did he tell. 

In Bethlehem, maik ve well. 

5 primus pastor. That this slat vondei doth 
spell— 

Let us seek him there. 

secundus pastor. Say. what was his song— 
10 how it went, did ve hem? 

Three breves'* to a long— 

ter nus pastor. Marry, yes. to my ear 
There was no crotchet 1 ' winng, naught it 
lacked and lull deal! 

1 5 primus pas i or. To sing it hole, us among, 

as he nicked it, full near, 

1 know how— 

ski undus pas'!or. Let’s see how you croon! 
Can von baik at the moon? 

20 Ti n nus pastor. Hold your tongues, have 
done! 

II.nk after me now! [ They sing] 

secundus pastor. To Bethlehem he bade 

2 5 that we should go. 

I am sore adrad that we tarry too slow. 

tertius pastor. Be meirv, and not sad— 
our song’s of mirth not ol woe, 

To lie forever glad as our meed inay we know. 
50 Without noise. 

primus pastor. I lie we thither, then, 
speedily. 

Though we be wet and weary. 

To that Child and that Lady!— 

35 We must not lose those joys! 

secundus pastor. We find by the prophecy 
—let be your din!— 

David and Isaiah, and more that I mind me 
4° therein, 

They prophesied by clergy, that in a virgin, 
Should he alight and lie, to assuage our sin, 
And slake it, 

Our nature, from woe, 

45 For it was Isaiah said so, 

“Ecce Virgo 

Concipiet" M a child that is naked. 

tertius pastor. Full glad may we be and 
5° await that day 

That lovesome one to see, that all mights doth 

34 short notes. 33 quarter-note. 

39 Behold, a virgin shall conceive. 
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sway. 

Lord, well it were with me, now and for aye, 
Might I kneel on my knee some word for to 
say 

To that child. 

But the angel said 
In a crib was he laid. 

He was poorly arrayed, 

Both gracious and mild. 

primus pastor. Patriarchs that have been 
and prophets beforne, 

They desired to have seen this child that 
is born. 

They are gone full clean,—that have they lorn. 
We shall see him, I ween, ere it be moin, 

For token. 

When I see him and feel, 

I shall know full well. 

It is true as steel, 

What prophets have spoken, 


hast wrought! 

Hail, thou, full of gracious power, that made 
all from nought! 

Hail, I kneel and I cower! A bird have I 
5 brought 

To my bairn from far. 

Hail, little tiny mop! 

Of our creed thou art the crop, 

I fair would drink in thy cup, 
to Little day-star! 

tertius pastor. Hail, darling dear one, full 
of Godhead indeed! 

I pray thee be near, when I have need. 

Hail, sweet is thy cheer! My heart would bleed 
15 To see thee sit here in so poor a weed, 

With no pennies. 

Hail, put forth thy dull, 3 ” 

I bring thee but a ball, 

Keep it, and play with it withal, 

20 And go to the tennis. 


To so poor as we are that he would appear, 

First find and declare by his messenger. 

seoundus pastor. Go we now, let us fare, 25 
the place is us near, 

truth's pastor. I am ready and eager to be 
there; let us together with cheer 
To that bright one go. 

Lord, if thy will it be, 30 

Untaught are we all three. 

Some kind of joy grant us, that we 

Thy creature, comfort may know! 

They enter the stable and adore the infant 
Savior - 

primus pastor. Hail, thou comely and clean 
one! Hail, young Child! 

Hail, Maker, as I mean, from a maiden so mild! 

Thou hast harried, I ween, the warlock so 40 
wild,— 

The false beguiler with his teen a, now goes be¬ 
guiled. 

Lo, he merries, 

Lo, he laughs, my sweeting! 45 

A happy meeting! 

Here’s my promised greeting,— 

Have a bob 3 * of cherries! 

secundus pastor. Hail, sovereign Savior, ;o 
for thou hast us sought! 

Hail, noble nursling and flower, that all things 

87 sorrow. ** bunch. 


maria. The Father of Heaven this night, 
God omnipotent, 

That setteth all things aright, his Son hath he 
sent. 

My name he named and did light on me ere 
that he went. 

I conceived him forthright through his might 
as he meant. 

And now he is born. 

May he keep you from woe! 

I shall pray him do so. 

Tell it, forth as ye go, 

And remember this mom. 

primus pastor. Farewell, Lady, so fair to be¬ 
hold 

With thy child on thy knee! 
secundus pastor. But he lies full cold! 

Lord, ’tis well with me! Now we go, behold! 
tertius pastor. Forsooth, already it seems 
to be told 
Full oft! 

primus pastor. What grace we have found! 
secundus pastor. Now are we won safe and 
sound. 

tertius pastor. Come forth, to sing are we 
bound. 

Make it ring then aloft! [They depart 
singing] » 

Explicit pagina Pastorum. 40 


*• hand. ,0 The Shepherds’ play ends. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare (1564-1616) teas horn in Strat¬ 
ford, where far a number of t/cars his father teas 
a prosperous tradesman and holder of munic¬ 
ipal offices. Presumably Shakespeare bail a local 
grammar-school education; we have no evidence 
of further formal instruction. Late in his teens 
he went through a sudden marriage ceremony 
with Anne Hathaway, several years his senior; 
their union produced three children. There are. 
several unsubstantiated tales about the young 
Shakespeare—that he was arrested for poaching, 
and that he taught school, for example. Other¬ 
wise we do not know much about him until he 
went to London, where his rise was to be raffid 

In the London theater, Sluikespeare went 
up the ladder by acting minor roles, helping to 
arrange texts, collaborating, and branching out 
on his own. Somehow he won the patronage of 
Southampton, to whom he dedicated the non- 
dramatic poems. The Rape of Lucrece and 
Venus and Adonis, and whom he probably had 
in mind when he wrote the sonnets, 154 of 
them, composed in the 1590’s and published in 
1609 by Thorpe. (See comment on songs and 
sonnets, I, 201.) 

Shakespeare was successful at the box office, 
prospered, bought real estate, applied for a 
grant of a coat of arms. As a shareholder in 
various acting companies the maturing dra¬ 
matist wrote, produced, and shared in the 

° The Kittredgc text of this play is here re¬ 
printed by permission of Ginn and Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 


profits. It is customary to divide his plays into 
lour periods from 1500 to 161 (I early experi¬ 
ment in comedy, history, anil tragedy, great 
histories and comedies; great tragedies and 
dark comedies; romances, weak attempts to re¬ 
capture the old fire, and one last good comedy. 
In competition with Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and others Shakespeare revealed an 
incomparable genius which eventually was to 
be recognized the world around. Apparently 
written out, he may have retired to Stratford, 
where, at any rate, he was buried. 

Shakespeare's reputation docs not depend on 
his plots, which were based largely on Itor- 
rotved material, rather, his development of 
character and mastery of the poetic line were 
responsible for his rise to the heights. It is im¬ 
possible to pick one of his plays for an anthol¬ 
ogy and satisfy everyone, or do more than hint 
at his power and unit eisality. Tour editors, 
like others before them, have chosen I ienry IV', 
Part One, because it combines history with 
comedy and more than a hint of tragedy. (It is 
fondly to be hoped that a great comedy and a 
great tragedy —Twelfth Night and Hamlet, say 
—can be included in outside reading.) Henry 
IV, based on llolinshed and a few details from 
an old play, is interesting for its relationship to 
Richard II, Henry IV, Part Two, and Henry V. 
For action, fine major and minor characters, 
comedy, and all-around good theater this play 
is a fitting place to begin a study of the dramat¬ 
ist’s abilities. 
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Dramatis Personae 

KINC HENRY THE FOURTH 

HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES, "I SOUS tO the 

PHINCE JOHN OF LANCASTER, J KING 

EARL OF WESTMORELAND 

SIR WALTER BLUNT 

thomas pf.rcy, Earl of Worcester 
henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland 
HENRY PERCY, SUTnumed HOTSPUR, llts SOU 
edmund mohtimer. Ear! of March 
richard scroop. Archbishop of York 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas 
OWEN GLENDOWER 
SIR RICHARD VERNON 
SIR JOHN FALSTAI F 

sir mktiael, a friend to the archbishop of 

YORK 

POINS 

GADSIIILL 

PETO 

BAHDOLPII 

lady Percy, wife to hotspur, and sister to 

MORTIMER 

LADY MORTIMER, daughter to CLENDOWF.R, and 
wife to MORTIMER 

mistress quickly, hostess of the Boar’s Head 
in Eastcheap 

Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Vintner, Chamberlain, 
Drawers, two Carriers, Travellers, and At¬ 
tendants 

Scene. England and Wales 
ACT I 
Scene I. 

London. The Palace 


No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flow'rets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces. Those opposed eyes 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 

5 All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now in mutual well-beseeming ranks 
March all one way and be no more oppos’d 
10 Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies. 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife. 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, 
friends. 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ— 

15 Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight— 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy. 
Whose arms were moulded in their mother's 
womb 

20 To chase these pagans in those Imly fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

But this our purpose now is twelvemonth old, 

2 5 And bootless ’tis to tell you we will go. 

Therefore we meet not now. Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle cousin 2 Westmoreland, 

What yesternight our Council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 

Vj west. My liege, this haste was hot in ques¬ 
tion 

And many limits of the charge set down 
But yesternight; when all athwart there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 

3 5 Whose worst was that the noble Mortimer, 

Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Clendower, 

Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken, 


Enter the king, lord john of Lancaster, 40 A thousand of his people butchered; 
EARL OF WESTMORELAND, [sir WALTER 
blunt,] with others 


king. So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant 
And breathe short-winded accents of new 
broils 

To be commenc’d in stronds 1 afar remote. 

No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children's 50 
blood. 


Upon whose dead corpse there was such mis¬ 
use, 

Such beastly shameless transformation, 

By those Welshwomen done as may not be 
45 Without much shame retold or spoken of. 

kinc. It seems then that the tidings of this 
broil 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 
west. This, match’d with other, did, my 
gracious lord; 
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k or more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the North, and tints it did import: 
On Holy-rood Day 3 the gallant Hotspur there. 
Young Harry Petty, and hra\e Archibald, 

That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met. 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour: 
As by discharge of their artillery 
And shape of likelihood the news was told. 
For he that brought them, in the \erv heat 
And pride of their contention did take hoise. 
Uncertain of the issue anv wav. 
king. lleie is a dear, a true-industrious 
friend, 

Sir Walter Hlunt, new lighted from his hoise. 
Stain’d with the variation ol each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat ol 0111 s, 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome 
news. 

The Earl of Douglas is discomfited. 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two-end-twenty 
knights. 

Balk’d* in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains. Oi prisoneis. Hotspur 
took 

Mordake Earl of Fife and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas, and the Earl of Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, ami Menteith. 

And is not this an honourable spoil? 

A gallant prize? Ha, cousin, is it not? 
w'Est. In faith, 

It is a conquest foi a pimc e to boast of. 
king. Yea, there thou mak’st me sad, and 
mak’st me sin 


I shall have none but Moidake Earl ot Fife. 
west. This is his mules teaching, this is 
Worcester, 

Malevolent to you in all aspects, 

S Which makes him prune lmnself and hustle 
up 

The west of youth against vour dignity. 

KINO. But I have sent tor him to answei this. 
And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
10 Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next oui council we 
Will hold at Windsor. So inlomi the lords. 

But come yourself with speed to us again, 

For mine is to lie said and to be done 
i 5 Than out ol angel can be utteied. 

went. 1 will, my liege. [exeunt.] 

Scene 11. 

„ 0 London. Ad apartment ol the piunce’s 

Enter I’liiNc e on wai.es and 
Sill |(>IIN iaisiaie 

fae. Now, Hal. w hat time ol day is it, lad? 
= ? imiinci . Thou ait so lat-witted with drinking 
of old sack,' and unbuttoning thee after sup¬ 
per, and sleeping upon benches alter noon, 
that thou hast loigotten to demand that tiuly 
which thou woiildcst truly know. What a devil 
3° hast thou to do with the time of the day? Un¬ 
less hours were cups of sack, and minutes ca¬ 
pons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, and 
dials the signs of leaping houses, and the 
blessed sun himself a lair hot wench in llamc- 


In envy that my Lord Noithiimbeiland X 3 coloured taffeta, 1 see no reason why thou 

Should be the father to so blest a son— shouldst be so supeifluous to demand the time 

A son who is the theme ol honours tongue, ( >f the day. 

Amongst a grove the vciv straightest plant, fae. Indeed you come near me now, Hal; 

Who is sweet Fortunes minion and hei pride, f„ r wc that take purses go by the moon and 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 40 |[ )e seven stars, and not by 1'ho‘bus," he, that 
See riot and dishonour stain the brow wand’ring knight so fair. And I piithee, sweet 

Of my young Harry. O that it could be prov d wag, when thou art king, as, God save thy 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchang d Grace—Majesty I should say, for grace thou 

In cradle clothes our children where they lay, wilt have none- 

And call’d mine Percy, Ins Plantagenct! 4 s phinck. What, none? 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. eae. No, by my troth; not so much as will 

But let him from my thoughts. What think you, serve to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

coz, pniNf.E. Well, how then? Come, roundly. 

Of this young Percy’s pride? I he prisoners roundly. 

Which he in this adventure hath surpris d 50 i sE. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art 
To his own use he keeps, and sends me word T S T[,™ (ir winc „f a sherry type. 

”» Sept 14 * piled up in ridges. 8 the sun. 
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king, let not us that are squires of the night’s 
body be called thieves of the day's beauty. Let 
us be Diana’s Foresters, Gentlemen of the 
Shade, Minions of the Moon; and let men say 
we be men of gixid government, being gov¬ 
erned as the sea is, by our noble and chaste 
mistress the moon, under whose countenance 
we steal. 

prince. Thou sayest well, and it holds well 
too; for the fortune of us that are the moon’s 
men doth ebb and flow like the sea, being 
governed, as the sea is, by the moon. .As, for 
proof now; a purse of gold most resolutely 
snatch'd on Monday night and most dissolutely 
spent on Tuesday morning; got with swearing 
‘Lay by,’ and spent with crying 'bring in’; now 
in as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder 7 and 
by-and-by in as high a flow as the lidge of the 
gallows. 

fal. by the Lord, thou say'st true, lad—-and 
is not my hostess of the tavern a most sweet 
wench? 

prince. As the honey of llybla," my old lad 
of the castle—and is not a bud jerkin a most 
sweet robe of durance? 

FAL. flow now, how now, mad wag? What, 
in thy quips and thy quiddities? Wlut a plague 
have I to do with a buff jeikin? 

princk. Why, what a pox have I to do with 
my hostess of the tavein? 

fai,. Well, thou hast call'd her to a reckon¬ 
ing many a time and oft. 

princk. Did 1 ever call toi thee to pay thv 

part? 

fai.. No; i’ll give thee thv due, thou hast 
paid all there. 

prince. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as mv 
coin would stretch; and where it would not, 
I have used my credit. 

fal. Yea, and so us’d it that, weie it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent—But 1 
prithee, sweet wag, shall there he gallows 
standing in England when thou art king? and 
resolution thus fubb’d" as it is with the rusty 
curb of old father antic the law? Do not thou, 
when thou art king, hang a thief. 

prince. No; thou shalt. 

fal. Shall 1? O rare! By the Lord, I’ll be a 
brave judge. 

prince. Thou judgest false already. I mean, 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves and 

’ of the gallows. ’ in Sicily. 9 thwarted. 


so become a rare hangman. 

fal. Well, Hal, well; and in some sort it 
jumps with my humour 10 as well as waiting in 
the court, I can tell you. 

5 prince. For obtaining of suits? 

fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. 'Sblood, 11 
I am as melancholy as a gib eat or a lugg’d 
bear.' 2 

10 prince. Or an old lion, or a loser's lute. 

fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag¬ 
pipe. 

prince. What sayest thou to a hare, or the 
melancholy of Moor Ditch? 
i S fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes, 
and art indeed the most comparative, raseal- 
hest, sweet young piince. But, Hal, I prithee 
trouble me no more with vanity. I would to 
C,od thou and I knew where a commodity of 
:o good names were to be bought. An old lord of 
the Council rated me the other day in the 
street about you, sir, but 1 mark’d him not; 
and vet he talk’d very wisely, but I regarded 
him not; and yet he talk’d wisely, and in the 
IS stieet too. 

prince. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries 
out in the stieets, and no man regards it. 

fal. O, thou hast damnable iteration, and 
art indeed able to coirupt a saint. Thou hast 
done much harm upon me. Hal—Cod forgive 
thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew 
nothing, and now am i, if a man should speak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked. I 
must give over this life, and I will give it over! 
^5 Bv the Lord, an I do not, I am a villain! I’ll be 
damn’d for nevci a king’s son in Christendom. 

prince. Where shall we take a purse tomor¬ 
row, Jack? 

fal. Zounds," where thou wilt, lad! I’ll 
40 make one. An 1 do not, call me villain and baf¬ 
fle'* me. 

prince. I see a good amendment of life in 
thee—from praying to purse-taking. 
fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal. Tis 
45 no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. 

Enter poins 

Poins! Now shall we know if Gadshill have set 
a match. O, if men were to be saved by merit, 

^ 1,1 disjxisition. " Cod’s blood. 

12 tom eat or baited bear 

18 God’s wounds. '* disgrace. 
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what hole in hell were hot enough for him? poins. Sir John. I prithee, leave the Prime 
Tho is the most omnipotent villain that ever and me alone. 1 will lay him down such ,ea 
cri Stand! to a true man. sons for this adventure that he shall go. 

prince. Com! morrow, Ned. kae. Well. Cm) give thee the spirit of pei- 

poins. Good morrow, sweet Hal. What says 5 suasion and him the eats ol pinfitmg, that 
Monsieur Remorse? What says Sir John Sack what thou speakest ma\ mine and what he 

and Sugar? Jack, how agrees the devil and thee heats may he believed, that the line prime 

about thy soul, that thou soldest him on Good mav (for recreation sake) pi me a false thief, 

Friday last for a cup of Madeira and a cold lor the poor abuses of the time want eounte- 

caponsleg? 10 nance. Farewell, you shall find me in Fast 

prince. Sir John stands to his word, the cheap, 
devil shall have bis baigain; for he was never prince. F.uewell, thou lattei spiing! fare 

yet a breaker of proverbs. He will give the well, Alhhallovvn miiiiuhi ,1s [rvit i vi.siaei] 
devil his due. poins Now, mv good sweet lionev lord, rule 

poins. Then art thou damn d for keeping the l S with us to-moirow. 1 have a jest to execute that 
word with the devil. | cannot manage alone. Falst ill, Baidolph, 

prince. Else he had been damn’d for cozen- Peto, and Gadslnll shall rob those men that we 
ing the devil. have already waylaid; yourself and I will not 

POINS. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow be theie; and when thev have the booty, if you 

morning, by four o’clock early, at Gadslnll!' - ' 20 and I do not mb them, cut this head off from 
There are pilgrims going to Cantcrbuiy with my shouldeis. 

rich offerings, and traders riding to London prince. How shall we pait with them in set- 

with fat purses. I have vizards'" for vou all; ting forth? 

you have horses for yourselves. Gadslnll lies to- poins. Why, we will set forth before or after 

night in Rochester. I have bespoke supper to- 25 them and appoint them a place of meeting, 
morow night in Eastcheap. We may do it as wherein it is at our pleasuie to fail; and then 

secure as sleep. If you will go, I will stuff your will thev adventure upon the exploit tliem- 

purses full of crowns, if you will not, tarry at selves; which they shall have no sooner 

home and be bang'd! achieved, but we'll set upon them. 

fal. Here ye, Yedw.ud: if I tarry at home 30 prince. Yea, but ’tis like that they will know 
and go not, I’ll hang you for going. us by our horses, by our habits, and by every 

poins. You will, chops? other appointment, to hi' ourselves. 

fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? poins. Tut! our horses they shall not sec— 

prince. Who, I rob? I a thief? Not I, by my I’ll tie them in the wood; our vi/auls we will 
faith. 3 v change after we leave them, and, siirah, I 

fal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor have cases of buckram for the nonce, to im- 

good fellowship in thee, nor thou eam'st riot mask our noted outward garments, 

of the blood royal if thou darest not stand for prince. Yea, but I doubt they will Ire too 
ten shillings . 17 hard for us. 

prince. Well then, once in my days I’ll be a 40 poins. Well, for two of them, I know them 
madcap. to be as true-bred cowards as ever turn’d back; 

fal. Why, that’s well said. and for the third, if lie fight longer than he secs 

prince. Well, come vvliat will. I’ll tarry at reason, I’ll forswear arms. The virtue of this 

home. jest will be the incomprehensible lies that this 

fal. By the Lord, I’ll be a traitor then, when 45 same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at 
thou art king. supper: how thiity, at least, he fought with; 

prince. I care not. what wards, what blows, what extremities he 

_ endured; and in the reproof of this lies the 

15 a hill near Rochester; also note, the name of a jest, 
character in the play. 5° prince. Well, I’ll go with thee. Provide us 

18 masks. - 

17 pun on “royal” (coin worth 10s.) and “stand 18 equivalent to cur Indian summer; Falstaff has 

for.” taken a new lease on life. 
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all things necessary and meet me to-night i 
Eastcheap. There I’ll sup. Farewell. 
poins. Farewell, my lord. [exit 

phince. 1 know you all, and will awhile U[ 
hold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness. 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself. 

Being wanted, he may be more wond'red at 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport woidd be as tedious as to work; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for 
come, 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never pioinised, 

By how much better than my word i am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 

And, like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glitt’ring o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

I’ll so offend to make offence a skill, 

Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

[exit] 

Scene III. 

London. The palace 

Enter the king, northumhf.ri.and, Worces¬ 
ter, HOTSPUR, SIR WAI.TEH RLUNT, with Others 

king. My blood hath been too cold and 
temperate, 

Unapt to stir at these indignities. 

And you have found me, for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience; but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather lie myself, 

Mighty and to lie fear’d, than my condition. 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young 
down, 

And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the 
proud. 

wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, little 
deserves 

The scourge of greatness to be us’d on it— 


And that same greatness too which our own 
hands 

Have help to make so portly. 
nor in. My lord- 

5 king. Worcester, get thee gone; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye. 

O, sir, your piesence is too bold and 
peremptory, 

And majesty might never vet endure 
io The moody frontier of a servant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us. When we 
need 

Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 

[exit Worcester] 
15 

You were about to speak. 

north. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your Highness’ name de¬ 
manded 

20 Which Many Percy here at Holmcdon took, 
Were, ns he says, not with such strength de¬ 
nied 

As is delivered to your Majesty. 

Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
2 5 Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. 
hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

30 Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly 
dress’d. 

Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin new 
reap’d 

Show’d like a stubble land at harvest home. 

35 He was pel fumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet box'" which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took’t away again; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 
40 Took it in snuff; and still he smil’d and 
talk’d; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
45 Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me, amongst the rest demanded 
My prisoners in your Majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being 
50 cold, 

111 a box containing something aromatic, to ward 
off odors. 
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To be so pest'red with a popingay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer d neglectingly, 1 know not what— 

He should, or he should not; for he made me 
mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums and wounds—(hid save the 
mark!— 

And telling me the soveieigncst thing on earth 
Was paimacity*’" for an inward bruise; 

And that it was gieat pity, so it was. 

This villanous saltpetre should he digg'd 
Out of the bowels oi the hannless earth. 

Which many a good tall lellow had dcstioy’d 
So cowardly; and but lor these Nile guns. 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat ol lus. inv lord, 

I answered indiiecth , as I said. 

And I beseech you, let not lus report 
Come current for ail accusation 
Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

BLUNT. Tile circumstance eonsideied, good 
my lord, 

Whate’er Lord Harry 1’ercv then had said 
To such a person, and m such a place. 

At such a time, with all the lest ictold. 

May reasonably die, and nc\ cr use 
To do him wrong, or any was impeach 
What then he said, so he unsay it now. 

kino. Why, yet he doth deny his pusoners, 
But with proviso and exception. 

That we at our own charge shall ransom 
straight 

His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer;*' 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to light 
Against that great magician, damn d 
Glendowcr, 

Whose daughter, as we hear, the Karl of 
March 

Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, then. 

Be emptied to redeem a tiaitor home? 

Shall we buy treason? and indent with fears 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves? 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve! 

For I shall never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 

20 spermaceti. 

21 Shakespeare, like Holinslied, his liistorica 
source, confuses two Edmund Mortimers, unci 
and nephew. 


To ransom home revolted Mot timet. 

hot. Revolted Mortimer? 

He never did hill olt, mv sovereign liege. 

But bv the chance ol war. To piece that tine 
s Needs no more but one tongue lot all those 
wounds, 

Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he 
tixik 

When on the gentle Severn's sedgv bank, 
to In single opposition hand to hand. 

He did confound 2 *’ the best part ol an hour 
In changing h.udnnent* 1 with gieat 
< dendowci. 

Three times they breath'd, and tluee times did 
is thev dunk. 

Upon ngioenient. of swift Severn's Hood; 

Who then, aflughted with tlieii bloody looks. 
Bail le.ulullv among the trembling leeds 
And Ind Ins cl isp head in the hollow bank, 

20 Bloodstained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her working with such deadh wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Moituner 
Receive so many, and all willingly 
25 Then let not him be slandered with icvolt. 

kino. Thou dost belie him, 1 ’erey, thou dost 
belie him! 

He never did eiicounlei with Glendowcr. 

I tell thee 

to He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendowcr for an enemy. 

Art thou not ashain’d? But, sin ah, hencefoith 
Let me not hear you speak ol Mortimer. 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest 
5 5 means, 

Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. My land Northumber¬ 
land, 

We license your departuie with your son.— 
40 Send us your prisoners, nr you will hear of it. 

exeunt kino, [blunt, and train] 

hot. An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them. I will altei straight 
45 And tell him so; for 1 will ease my heart, 
Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 

north. What, drunk with choler? Stay, and 
pause awhile. 

Here comes your uncle. 


22 use up. 

23 matching valor. 
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, Enter wohcester 

hot. Speak of Mortimer? 

Zounds, I will speak of him, and let my Soul 
Want mercy if I do not join with him! 5 

Yea, on his part I'll empty all these veins, 

And shed my dear blood drop by drop in the 
dust, 

But I will lift the downtrod Mortimer 

As high in the air as this unthankful king, 1° 

As this ingrate and eank’red Bolingbroke. 

NoiiTit. Brother, the King hath made your 
nephew mad. 

won. Who struck this heat up after I was 
gone? i 5 

HOT. He will (forsooth) have all my 
prisoners; 

And when I urg’d the ransom once again 
Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek look’d 
pale, -o 

And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer, 
won. I cannot blame him. Was not he 
proclaim’d 

By Richard that dead is, the next of blood? 2 s 
nohtii, He was; 1 heard the proclamation. 

And then it was when the unhappy King 
(Whose wrongs in us Ood pardon!) did set 
forth 

Upon his Irish expedition; 30 

From whence he intercepted did return 
To be depos’d, and shortly inurdetcd. 

won. And for whose death we in the world's 
wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of. 5 5 

hot. But soft, 1 pray you. Did King Richard 
then 

Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown? 

north. He did; myself did hear it. 4 ° 

hot. Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin 

k ‘"?’ , 

That wish’d him on the barren mountains 
starve. 

But shall it lie that you, that set the crown 45 
Upon the head of this forgetful man. 

And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murtherous subornation—shall it be 
That you a world of curses undergo. 

Being the agents or base second means, 5 « 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 

O, pardon me that I descend so low 
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To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtile king! 

Shall it for shame be spoken in these days. 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come. 

That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf 
(As both of you, God pardon it! have done) 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 
And plant this thorn, this canker, 24 
Bolingbroke? 

And shall it in more shame be further spoken 
That von are fool'd, discarded, and shook off 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent? 
No! yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banish’d honours and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again; 
Revenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
Therefore I say- 

won. Peace, cousin, say no more; 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous. 

As full ol peiil and adventurous spirit 
As to o'erwalk a cm rent roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

nor. It he fall in, good night, or sink or 
swim! 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cioss it from the north to south, 

And let them gt apple. O, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare! 

noui'h. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 
hot. By heaven, methinks it were an easy 
leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d 
moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where ladom line could never touch the 
ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities; 

But out upon this half-fae’d fellowship! 

won. He apprehends a world of figures here. 
But not the form of what he should attend. 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 


24 dog rose. 
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hot. I cry you mercv. 

WOB - 1 hose same noble Scots 

That are your prisoners——- 

hot. I'll keep them all. 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them! 

No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not. 
I'll keep them, by this hand! 

WOR - You start assay. 

And lend no ear unto mv purposes. 

Those prisoners you shall keep. 

HOT. Nav, 1 ss ill! That's flat! 

He said he would not ransom Mortimer, 
Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer, 

But I will find him when he lies asleep. 

And in his ears I’ll holloa ‘Mortimer.' 

Nay- 

I’ll have a starling shall he taught to speak 
Nothing but ‘Mortimer.’ and give it him 
To keep his anger still in motion, 
won. Hear you, cousin, a word. 
iiot. All studies hole 1 solemnly dels 2 "' 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke; 
And that same sword-.md-hncklci Rinice of 
Wales— 

But that I think his father loses him not 
And would be glad he met with some mis¬ 
chance, 

I would base him poisoned with a pot of ale. 

won. Farewell, kinsman. I will talk to you 
When you are bettei temper'd to attend. 
Koimi. Whv, what a wasp-stung and im¬ 
patient fool 

Art thou to break into this ..all’s mood. 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own! 
hot. Whv, look you, 1 am whipp'd and 
scourg'd with rods. 

Nettled, and stung with pismiies when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbioke. 

In Richard’s time—what do you call the 
place?— 

A plague upon it! it is in Gloucestershire— 
Twas where the madcap Duke his uncle 
kept 20 — 

His uncle York—where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke— 
’Sblood! 

When von and he came back from Ravcns- 
purgh- 

north. At Berkeley Castle. 
hot. Y’ou say true. 


Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me’ 
Look, 'when his infant foitune came to age ' 
And ‘gentle Harry l’erev. and kind cousin’— 

S O. the devil take such eo/eneis! --Cod forgive 
me! 

Good uncle, tell vour tale, lor I have done. 

won. Nay, if you have not, to it again. 

We will stay your leisure. 

10 nor. 1 have done, i' faith 

won. Then once more to youi Scottish pris 
oneis. 

Deliver them up without their l.insom sliaiglit. 
And make the Douglas' son youi only mean 
15 For poweis m Scotland, which, loi duels rea¬ 
sons 

Which I shall send you wiilten, be assm'd 
Will easily be granted, [to Non 1 hum hi- 11- 
i.and] You, my lord, 

20 Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d. 
Shall secietlv into the bosom deep 
Of th.it same noble prelate well-bclov'd, 

The Archbishop. 

1101. Ol Yoik, is it not? 

2s won. True; who beais haul 

His brother’s death at Bristow, the Lord Scroop. 
I speak not this in estimation, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down, 
to And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

hot I smell it. Upon mv life, it will do well. 
north. Before the game is afoot thou still 
let’st slip. 27 

■55 nor. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble 
plot. 

And then the power of Scotland and of York 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 

won. And so they shall. 

40 hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd, 
won. And ’tis no little leason bids us speed. 
To save our heads by raising of a head; 2 " 

For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 

The King will always think him in our debt. 
45 And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 
hot. He does, he does! We’ll be reveng’d on 
50 him. 

27 loose the dogs, 
an army (pun). 
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won. Cousin, farewell. No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time is ripe, which will he suddenly. 

Ill steal to Clendower and Lord Mortimer, 
Where you and Douglas, and our pow’rs at 
once, 

As I will fashion it, shall happily meet, 

To liear our fortunes in our own strong arms. 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 

NORTH. Farewell, good brother. We shall 
thrive, I trust. 

hot. Uncle, adieu. O, let the hours lie short 
Till fields and blows and groans applaud our 
sport! [exeunt] 

ACT II 

SfKNIi I. 

Rochester. An inn yard 

Enter a carrier uith a lantern in his hand 

I, car. Heigh-ho! an it be not four by the 
day. I'll be bung'd. Charles’ wain'-'” is over the 
new chimney, and yet our horse not pack'd.-— 
What, ostler! 

ost. {within] Anon, anon. 

1. car. I prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, 
put a few flocks in the point. Poor jade is 
wrung in the withers out of all cess.““ 

Enter another carrier 

2 . car. Peas and beans are as dank here as a 
dog, and that is the next way to give poor jades 
the lints. This house is turned upside down 
since Robin Ostler died. 

1 . car. Poor fellow never joyed since the 
price of outs rose. It was the death of him. 

2. car. I think this lie the most villanous 
house in all London road for lleas. I am stung 
like a tench. 

1 . car. Like a tench? By the mass, there is 
ne’er a king christen' 1 could be better bit than 
I have been since the first cock. 

2 . car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a jor- 
dan, and then we leak in your chimney, and 
your chamber-lye breeds fleas like a loach. 

1 . car. What, ostler! come away and be 
hang’dl come away! 


2. car. I have a gammon of bacon and two 
razes 32 of ginger, to be delivered as far as 
Charing Cross. 

1. car. God’s body! the turkeys in my pan- 
5 nier are quite starved. What, ostler! A plague 
on thee! hast thou never an eye in thy head? 
Canst not hear? An ’twere not as good deed 
as drink to break the pate on thee, I am a very 
villain. Come, and be haug’d! Hast no faith in 
io thee? 

Enter cadshill 

cads. Good morrow, carriers. What’s o’clock? 
I. car. I think it be two o’clock. 

15 cads. I prithee lend me thy lantern to see 
my gelding in the stable. 

1 . car. Nay, by God, soft! I know a trick 
worth two of that, i’ faith. 

cads. I pray thee lend me thine. 

20 2 . car. Ay, when? canst tell? Lend me thy 

lantern, quoth he? Marry, I'll see thee hang’d 
first! 

cads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean 
to come to London? 

2 5 2 . car. Time enough to go to bed with a 

candle, 1 wairant thee. Come, neighbour 
Mugs, well call up the gentlemen. They will 
along with company, ior they have great 
charge. exeunt [carriers] 

30 cads. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Enter chamrkrlain 

cham. At hand, quoth pickpurse. 

cads. That’s even as fair as—‘at hand, quoth 

3 5 the chamberlain’; for thou vaiiest no more 

from picking of purses than giving direction 
doth from labouring: thou layest the plot how. 

( ham. Good morrow, Master Gadshill. It 
holds current that I told you yesternight. 
40 There’s a franklin in the Wild of Kent hath 
brought three hundred marks with him in gold. 
I heard him tell it to one of his company last 
night at supper—a kind of auditor; one that 
hath abundance of charge too, Cod knows 
45 what. They are up already and call for eggs 
and butter. They will away presently. 

cads. Sirrah, if they meet not with Saint 
Nicholas’ clerks, 31 I’ll give thee this neck. 
cham. No, I’ll none of it. I pray thee keep 
50 that for the hangman; for I know thou wur- 


20 Big Dipper. 30 measure. 31 Christian. 


32 roots. 


3 highwaymen. 
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shippest Saint Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may. 

cads. What talkest thou to me of the hang¬ 
man? If I hang, 111 make a fat pair of gal¬ 
lows; for if I hang, old Sir John hangs with 
me, and thou hnowest he is no starveling. Tut! 
there are other Tioyans that thou dieam’st not 
of, the which for sport sake are content to do 
the profession some grace; that would (if mat¬ 
ters should he look d into) for their own credit 
sake make all whole. I am joined with no loot 
landrakers, no Iong-stalf sixpenny stnkeis, none 
of these mad mustachio pui ple-lmed malt- 
worms; 34 hut with nohilitv and tranquillity, 
burgomasters and gieat oneveis, such as can 
hold in, such as will stiike sooner than speak, 
and speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner 
than pray; and yet, zounds. I lie; foi they pray 
continually to their saint, the commonwealth, 
or rather, not pi ay to hoi, hut prey on hci, ior 
they ride up and down on her and make hci 
their boots. 

cham. What, the commonwealth their 
hoots? Will she hold out water in foul wav? 

cads. She will, she will! Justice hath liq¬ 
uor'd 3 '’ her. We steal as in a castle, cocksuie. 
We have the receipt of fernsced, we wulk in¬ 
visible. 3 '’ 

cham. Nay, by my I -nth, 1 think you aie 
more beholding to the night than to lernsccd 
for your walking invisible. 

cads. Give me thy hand. Thou shall base 
a share in our purchase, as 1 am a true man. 

cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are 
a false thief. 

cads. Go to; 'homo’ is a common name to 
all men. Bid the ostler hiing my gelding out 
of the stable. Farewell, you muddy knave. 

[exeunt] 

Scene II. 

The highway near Gadshill 
Enter prince and coins 

poins. Come, shelter, sheltei' 1 have remov d 
Falstaff’s horse, and he frets like a guinm’d vel¬ 
vet. 

prince. Stand close. [they step aside] 

34 no footpads, no thugs, no drunks. 

35 waterproofed by greasing. 

M Fern seed was supposed to be able to make 
people invisible. 


Enter faestaff 

pal. Poins! Poins, and lie lung'd! Poms! 
prince, (comes foriemd] Peace, \e fat kid 
S ney'd rascal! What a biawling dost thou keep 1 
fae. Where's Poins. Hal? 
prince, lie is walk'd up to the top of the 
bill. I'll go seek him. [steps- aside] 

fae. I am uccurs’d to rob in that thief's com¬ 
ic panv. The lascal hath removed my hoi so and 
tied him 1 know not where. If I travel but tour 
loot by the squire*" further aloot. 1 shall bleak 
mv wind. Well, 1 doubt not but to die a lair 
death for all this, if I scape hanging tor killing 
i? that logtie I have Ini.sworn his company humIv 
any time this two-and-twenty yems, and yet I 
am bewitch’d with the rogue’s company. II the 
i.iseal have not given me medicines to make 
me love him. 1 11 be bang’d. It could not be 
-o else. 1 have drunk medicines. Poins! Hal! A 
plague upon you both! Baidolpb! Peto! I’ll 
stuivc ere I’ll rob a foot finthei. An (were not 
as good a deed as diink to tuin tine man and 
to leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet 
15 that ever chewed with a tooth. Fight yards of 
uneven ground is threesome and ten miles 
afoot with me, and the stony-hearted villains 
know it well enough. A plague upon it when 
thieves cannot lie true one to another! [they 
whistle.] Wlievv! A plague upon you all! Give 
me my horse, you rogues! give me my horse 
and be bang’d! 

prince, [comes forward] Peace, ye fat-guts! 
Lie down, lay thine car close to the ground, 
5 5 and list if thou oanst hear the tiead of travel¬ 
lers. 

fae. Have you any levers to lift mo up 
again, being down? 'Sblood, I’ll not bear mine 
own llcsh so far afoot again lor all the coin in 
4 ° thy father’s exchequer. What a plague mean 
ye to colt" me thus? 

prince. Thou liest; thou art not eolted, thou 
art uncoiled. 

fae. I prithee, good Prince Hal, help me to 
45 my horse, good king’s son. 

prince. Out, ye rogue! Shall I be your 
ostler? 

eal. Go hang thyself in thine own heir-ap¬ 
parent garters! If I be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. 
5 ° An I have not ballads made on you all, and 


35 carpenter’s square. s * trick. 
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sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my 
poison. When a jest is so forward—and afoot 
too—I hate it. 

Enter oaosiull, [bardolph and peto with 
him] 

cads. Stand! 

kal. So i do, against my will, 
rows, [comes forward] O, ’tis our setter.- 13 
1 know his voice. Bardolph, what news? 

hah. Case ye, case ye! 1 " On with your viz¬ 
ards! There’s money of the King's coming 
down the hill; ’tis going to the King’s ex¬ 
chequer. 

fal. You lie, ye rogue! ’Tis going to the 
King’s tavern. 

gads. Theic’s enough to make us all. 
kal. To be bang'd. 

prince. Sirs, you four shall front them in 
tho narrow lane; Ned Poins and 1 will walk 
lower. If they scape from your encounter, then 
they light on us. 

peto. How many be there of them? 
cads. Some eight or ten. 
kal. Zounds, will they not rob us? 
prince. What, a cowaid. Sir John Paunch? 
kal. Indeed, 1 am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 

phinoe. Well, we leave that to the proof. 
poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind 
the hedge. When thou need’st him, there thou 
shalt find him. Farewell and stand fast. 

kal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should 
be hang’d. 

prince. [aside to poins] Ned, where are our 
disguises'? 

poins. [aside to piunck] Here, hard by. 
Stand close. [exeunt piunck and poins] 

kal. Now, my masters, happy man be his 
dole, say 1 . Eveiy man to his business. 

Enter the thavkllehs 

Tiiavelleh. Come, neighbour. The bov shall 
lead our horses down the hill; we’ll walk afoot 
awhile and ease our legs. 
thieves. Stand! 


traveller. Jesus bless usl 

kal. Strike! down with them! cut the vil¬ 
lains’ throats! Ah, whoreson caterpillars! bacon- 
fed knaves! they hate us youth. Down with 
5 them! fleece them! 

traveller. O, we are undone, both we and 
ours for ever! 

kal. Hang ye, gorbellied* 1 knaves, are ye 
undone? No, ye fat chuffs;* 2 I would your store 
io were here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves! 
young men must live. You are grand-jurors, are 
ye? We’ll jure ye, faith! [here they rob and 
bind them; exeunt] 

1 ® Enter the prince and poins [in buckram suits] 

prince. The thieves have bound the true 
men. Now could thou and I rob the thieves 
and go merrily to London, it would be argu- 
20 ment for a week, laughter for a month, and a 
good jest for ever. 

poins. Stand close! I hear them coming. 

[they stand aside] 


25 


Enter the thieves again 


prince. Your money! 
poins. Villains! 


SB member of a gang who acts as decoy, or who 
sets the scene by preliminary im estigation; in mod¬ 
em slang, he "eases tile job.” 

40 Put on masks. 


kal. Come, my masters, let us share, and 
then to horse before day. An the Prince and 
Poins be not two arrant cowards, there’s no 
50 equity stirring. There’s no more valour in that 
Poins than in a wild duck. 

as they are sharing, 
the prince and 
poins set upon them. 
They all run away, 
and ealstaef, after 
a blow or two, runs 
auay too, leaving 
the booty behind 
them. 

prince. Got with much case. Now merrily 
to horse. 

The thieves are scattered, and possess’d with 
fear 

45 So strongly that they dare not meet each other. 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 

50 poins. How the rogue roar’d! [exeunt] 


35 


40 


1 fat. 
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Scene III. 

Warkworth Castle 

Enter hotspur solus, reading a letter 

hot. ‘But, for mine own part, mv lord. I 
could he well contented to he there, in respect 
of the love I hear your house.' lie could he 
contented—why is he not then? In respect ot 


A banish'd woman from my Hairy's bed? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is't that takes fiom 
thee 

Thv stomach, pleasure, and tin golden sleep 51 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth. 
Ami start so often when thou sit st alone? 

Whv hast thou lost the lush blood in thy 
cheeks 

And given mv treasures and my lights of thee 


CUIllCIUCU-vvwy Hi- mu mem in ivjj/wi ../ • ’ 

the love he hears our house! He shows in this 10 To thiek-ev’d musing and cursd melancholy? 

. 1 I I I... ll. 1. .. sla.l.M 


he loves his own barn better than he loves oin 
house. Let me see some more. ‘The pm pose 
you undertake is dangerous’—Why, that s cer¬ 
tain! ’Tis dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, 
to drink; hut I tell you, my lord tool, out of 15 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 
‘The purpose you undeitake is dangerous, the 
friends you have named uncertain, the time it¬ 
self unsoited, and your whole plot too light foi 


In thy faint slumbers 1 by thee base watch d, 
And heard thee murmur tales of non wais, 
Speak terms of manage to thv hounding steed. 
Cry 'Courage! to the field!’ And thou hast 
talk'd 

Of sallies and retiies. of trenches, tents. 

Of pahsadoes, frontlets, p.uapets, 

Of basilisks," of cannon, ciilvciin, 4 * 

Of prisoners' ransom, and of soldieis slain. 


sett unsouctl, ana your w nine [Mill 11^....I .. . 

the counterpoise of so g.eat an opposition ' Say io And all the cm.cuts o a heady light, 
you so, say you so? I say unto you again, you Thv spint within thee hath been so at war, 

are a shallow, cowardly hind, and vou lie. And thus hath so best..i d thee in thy sleep. 

What a lack-brain is this! By the Lord, our That heads of sweat have stood upon thy brow 

plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our iriends Like bubbles in a late-disliiibe.l stream, 

true and constant: a good plot, good friends, 2 5 And in thy lace strange motions have appear d 
and full of expectation; an excellent plot, very Such as we see when men rest, am tarhu > 

good friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue is On some great sudden host. (), what po.tuits 

this! Why, my Lord of Yoik commends the are these? . . , 

plot and 7 the general course of the action. Some heavy business hath my Imd m hand. 

Zounds, an I were now by this rascal, I could V> And I must know it, else he loses me not. 

brain him with his lady’s fan. Is there not mv 
father, my uncle, and myself. Lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my Lord of fork, and Owen Olen- 
dower? Is there not, besides, the Douglas? 

Have I not all their letters to meet me in arms 55 
by the ninth of the next month, and are they 
not some of them set forward already? What a 
pagan rascal is this! an infidel! Ha! you shal 
see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart will he to the King and lay open all our 40 
proceedings. O, I could divide myself and go 

1 1 . . .,<• .Irfm milk 


nor. What, ho! 

Enter a servant 


IJIULCCumgai > * -- . 1 r 1 • 11 

to buffets for moving such a dish of skim milk 

with so honourable an action! Hang him, let 
him tell the King! we are prepared. I will set 
forward to-night. 


Enter his lady 

How now, Kate? I must leave you within these 
two hours. 

lady. O my good lord, why are you thus 50 

alone? 43 heavy cannon 

For what offence have I this fortnight been 45 emergency. 
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Is Gilliams with the packet gone? 
si-.nv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 
nor. Hath Butler brought those horses from 
the sheriff? 

sehv. One horse, my lord, hi 1 brought even 
now. 

nor. What horse? A roan, a crop-ear, is it 
not? 

sehv. It is, my lord. 

hot. That roan shall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him straight. O esperance! 4 " 
45 Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

[ exit servant] 

lady. But hear you, my lord. 

HOT. What say’st thou, my lady? 
lady. What is it carries you away? 


44 light cannon. 

46 hope. 
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hot. Why, my horse, my love—my horsel 
lady. Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are toss’d with. In faith, 

111 know your business, Harry; that I will! 

I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title and hath sent for you 
To line his enterprise; but if you go— 
hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 


5 


Scene IV. 

Eastcheap. The Boar’s Head Tavern 

Enter pbince and poins 

prince. Ned, prithee come out of that fat- 
room 40 and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 
poins. Where hast been, Hal? 
prince. With three or four loggerheads 


lady. Come, come, you paraquito, answer 10 amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. I have 

sounded the very bass-string of humility. Sir¬ 
rah, I am sworn brother to a leash of drawers 50 
and can call them all by their christen names, 
as Tom, Dick, and Francis. They take it al- 
i 5 ready upon their salvation that, though I be 
but Prince of Wales, yet I am the king of 
courtesy; and tell me flatly I am no proud Jack 
like Falstaff, but a Corinthian, 51 a lad of met¬ 
tle, a good boy (by the Lord, so they call me!), 
20 and when I am King of England I shall com¬ 
mand all the good lads in Eastcheap. They call 
drinking deep, dying scarlet; and when you 
breathe in your watering, they cry 'hem!’ and 
bid you play it off. To conclude, 1 am so good 


me 

Directly unto this question that I ask. 

In faith, I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 

An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
hot. Away, 

Away, you (rider! Love? I love thee not; 

I care not for thee, Kate. This is no world 

To play with mammets 47 and to tilt with lips. 

We must have bloody noses and crack’d 
crowns, 

And pass them current too. Cods me, 4 * my 
horse! 

What say’st thou, Kate? What wouldst thou 
have with me? 


deed? 


,A"Y. Do you not love me? do you not in- as a proficient in one quarter of an hour that I 

can drink with any tinker in his own language 
during my life. I tell thee. Ned, thou hast lost 
much honour that thou wert not with me in 
this action. But, sweet Ned—to sweeten which 
SO name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of 
sugar, clapp’d even now into my hand by an 
under-skinker,"" one that never spake other 
English in his life than ‘Eight shillings and six¬ 
pence,’ and ‘You are welcome,’ with this shrill 
3 5 addition, ‘Anon, anon, sir! Score a pint of 
bastard in the Half-moon,’ 5 ' 7 or so—but, Ned, 
to drive away the time till Falstaff come, I 
prithee do thou stand in some by-room while I 
question my puny drawer to what end he gave 
40 me the sugar; and do thou never leave calling 
‘Francis! that his tale to me may be nothing 
but ‘Anon!’ Step aside, and I’ll show thee a 
precedent. 
poins. Francis! 
prince. Thou art perfect. 
poins. Francis! [exit poins] 


Well, do not then; for since you love me not, 

I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 

hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride? 

And when I am a-horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate: 

I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout. 

Whither I must, I must; and to conclude. 

This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wise; but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife; constant you are, 

But yet a woman and for secrecy. 

No lady closer, for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 
lady. How? so far? 
hot. Not an inch further. But hark 
Kate; 

Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 

To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 

Will this content you, Kate? 

lady. It must of force. 

[exeunt] 50 


you, 


45 


"dolls. 


48 God save me. 


49 vat room. 

50 a set of tapsters. 

51 a drunk or sport. 

59 assistant tapster. 

“Charge a pint of sweet Spanish wine (to the 
customer) in the Half-moon Room. 
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Enter [francis, a] Drawer 

fran. Anon, anon, sir.—Look down into the 
Pomgarnet, 54 Ralph. 

prince. Come hither, Francis. 
fran. My lord? 

prince. How long hast thou to serve, 
Francis? 

fran. Forsooth, fne years, and as much as 
to- 

poins. [within] Francis! 
fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

prince. F'ive year! bv’r Lady, a long lease 
for the clinking of pewter. Rut, Francis, darest 
thou ho so valiant as to play the cow.ud with 
thy indenture and show it a fair pair ot heels 
and run from it? 

fran. O Lord, sir, I’ll he sworn upon all the 

books in England 1 could find in my he.ut- 

poins. [within] Francis! 
fran. Anon, sir. 

prince. How old ait thou. Francis? 
fran. Let me see. About Michaelmas* 6 

next I shall be- 

poins. [u'it/un] Francis! 
fran. Anon, sir. Pray stay a little, my lord. 
prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis. For the 
sugar thou gavest me—’twas a pennyworth, 
was’t not?' 

fran. O Lord! I would it had been two! 30 
prince. 1 will give thee lor it a thousand 
pound. Ask me when thou wilt, and thou shall 
have it. 

poins. [within] Francis! 
fran. Anon, anon. 

prince. Anon, Francis? No, Francis; but to¬ 
morrow, Francis; or, Francis, a Thursday; 01 
indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But Fran¬ 
cis— 

fran. My lord? 

prince. Wilt thou rob this leathern-jerkin, 
crystal-button, not-pated, 5 " agate-ring, puke- 
stocking, 57 caddis-garter, 5 ’ smooth-tongue, 

Spanish-pouch- 

fran. O Lord, sir, who do von mean? 
prince. Why then, your brown bastard is 
your only drink; for look you, Francis, your 
white canvas doublet will sully. In Barbary, 
sir, it cannot come to so much. 


fran. What, sir? 
poins. [uif/iin] Fianeis! 
prince. Away, you logue! Dost thou not 
hear them call? [here tin y both t all him I'lu- 
5 Drawer stands amazed, not knowing uhicli 
way to go] 

Enter vis i ni:r 

vint. What, stand's! thou still, and lieai'st 
10 such a calling? Look to the guests within, (cut 
fhancis] My lord, old Sir John, with hall-a- 
dozen more, are at the door. Shall 1 li t them 
in? 

prince. Let them alone awhile, and then 
15 open the door, [evil vinineii] Poins! 
poins. j within | Anon, anon, sir. 

Enter poins 

prince. Sirrah, Falstaff and the lest of the 
20 thieves are at the door. Shall we be men)? 

poins. As merry as cnekets, my lad. But 
hark ye; what cunning match have you made 
with this jest of the diawer? Come, what's the 
issue? 

25 prince. I am now of all humonis that have 
showed themselves humours since the old days 
ol goodin.in Adam to the pupil age ol this 
present twelve o’clock at midnight. 

[Enter francis] 

What’s o'clock, Francis? 

fran. Anon, anon, sir. [exit] 

prince. That ever this fellow should have 
fewer words than a parrot, and yet the son of 
35 a woman! His industry is upstairs and down¬ 
stairs, his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning. 
I am not yet of Percy's mind, the Hotspur ol 
the North, he that kills ine some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his 
40 hands, and says to his wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet 
life! I want work.' ‘O my sweet Harry,' says 
she, ‘how many hast thou kill’d to-day?’ 'Give 
my roan horse a drench,’ 5 " says he, and an¬ 
swers ‘Some fourteen,’ an hour after, ‘a trifle, 
45 a trifle.’ I piithee call in Falstaff. I’ll play 
Percy, and that damn’d brawn shall play 
Dame Mortimer his wife. ‘Hivo!’ 00 says the 
drunkard. Call in ribs, call in tallow. 

Enter falstaff, [oadshill, iiardolph and 
peto; francis follows with wine] 


54 another room in the inn. 
65 Sept. 29 . 

57 dark gray stockinged. 


50 
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,w short-haired. 
M tape garter. 


59 a dose of medicine 


00 a drinker’s cry. 
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poins. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou 
been? 

fai,. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too! Marry and ainen! Cive me a 
cup of sack, boy. Ere I lead this life long, I’ll 5 
sew nether-stocks, 1 " and mend them and foot 
them too. A plague of all cowards! Give me a 
cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant? 

[he drinketh ] 

piunck. Didst thou never see Titan" 2 kiss a 10 
dish of butter? Pitiful-hearted butter, that 
melted at the sweet tale of the sun! If thou 
didst, then behold that compound. 03 

fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack 
too! There is nothing but roguery to be 1 5 
found in villanous mail. Yet a coward is 
worse than a cup of sac k with lime in it—a 
villanous coward! Go thy ways, old Jack, die 
when thou wilt; if manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot upon the face of the earth, then 
am I a shotten herring."* There lives not three 
good men iinhang'd in England; and one of 
them is fat, and grows old. God help the 
while! A bad world, I say. I would I were a 
weaver; I could sing psalms or anything. A -5 
plague of all cowards I say still! 

piunck. How now, woolsack? What mutter 
you? 

fai.. A king’s son! If 1 do not heat thee out 
of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath and 30 
drive all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of 
wild geese, I’ll never wear hair on my face 
more. You Prince of Wales? 

piunck. Why, you whoreson round man, 
what’s the matter? 33 

fal. Are not you a coward? Answer me to 
that—and Poins there? 

poins. Zounds, ye fat paunch, an yc call 
me coward, by the Lord, I II stab thee. 

fal. I call thee coward? I ll see thee damn'd 4 ° 
ere I call thee coward, but I would give a 
thousand pound I could run as fast as thou 
canst. You are straight enough in the shoul¬ 
ders; you care not who sees your back. Call 
you that backing of your friends? A plague 45 
upon such backing! Give me them that will 
face me. Cive me a cup of sack. I am a rogue 
if I drunk to-day. 

01 stockings. 02 the sun. -* 0 

113 FalstalL 

a herring that has cast its roe. 


princk. O villain! thy lips are scarce wip’d 
since thou drunk’st last. 

fal. All is one for that, [he drinketh] A 
plague of all cowards still say I. 
prince. What’s the matter? 
fal. What’s the matter? There be four of 
us here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 
morning. 

piunck. Where is it, Jack? Where is it? 
pal. Where is it? Taken from us it is. A 
hundred upon poor four of us! 
piunck. What, a hundred, man? 
fal. I am a rogue if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours to¬ 
gether. I have scap’d by miracle. I am eight 
times thrust through the doublet, four 
through the hose; my buckler cut through 
and through; my sword hack’d like a hand¬ 
saw—ecce signurn!" 5 I never dealt better since 
I was a man. All would not do. A plague of 
all cowards! Let them speak. If they speak 
more or less than truth, they are villains and 
the sons of darkness. 

prince. Speak, sirs. How was it? 

cads. We four set upon some dozen- 

fai,. Sixteen at least, my lord. 
cads. And bound them. 
pkto. No, no, they were not bound. 
fal. You rogue, they were bound, every 
man of them, or I am a Jew else—an Ebrew 
Jew. 

gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 

fresh men set upon us- 

fal. And unbound the rest, and then come 
in the other. 

prince. What, fought you with them all? 
fal. All? I know not what you call all, but 
if 1 fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radish! If there weie not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legg'd cicature. 

prince. I’ray God you have not murd’red 
some of them. 

fal. Nay, that's past praying for. I have 
pepper’d two of them. Two I am sure I have 
paid, two rogues in buckram suits. I toll thee 
what, Hal—if I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, 
call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward. 
Here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me. 
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prince. What, four? Thou saidst but two 
even now. 

fal. Four, Hal. I told thee four. 
poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

These four came all afront and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado but 
took all their seven points in mv target.'" thus. 

prince. Seven? Why. there were but font 
even now. 

fal. In buckram? 
poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 
fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a \illnin 
else. 

prince, [aside to poins] Piithee lot him 
alone. We shall have more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, 1 lal? 

prince. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

fal. Do so, for it is worth the list’ning to. 

These nine in buckram that I told thee of- 

prince. So, two more already. 

fal. Their points being broken- 

poins. Down fell their hose. 

FAL. Began to give me ground, but I fol¬ 
lowed me close, came in, foot and hand, and 
with a thought seven of the eleven 1 paid. 

prince. O monstioiis! Eleven buckram men 
grown out of two! 

fal. But, as the devil would have it, I luce 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at 
my back and let drive at me; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand. 

prince. These lies are like their lather that 
begets them—gross as a mountain, open, pal¬ 
pable. Why, thou clav-hrain'd guts, thou 
knotty-pated fool, thou whoreson obscene 

greasy tallow-catch" 7 -- 

fal. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? 
Is not the truth the truth? 

prince. Why, how couldst thou know these 
men ill Kendal green when it was so dark 
thou couldst not see thy hand? Come, tell us 
your reason. What sayest thou to this? 

poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 
fal. What, upon compulsion? Zounds, an I 
were at the strappado or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion. 
Give you a reason on compulsion? If reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion. I. 


prince. I’ll Ire no longer guiltv ol this sin; 
this sanguine coward, this bed piessei. this 
horseback-breaker, this huge lull ol flesh— 
fal. ’Sblood, you st.uvelmg, \ou ell skin, 
1 you dried neat’s-tongue, von hull's pt//le. vou 
stockfish'" 1 —() for breath to uttei wli.it is like 
thee!—you tailoi’s yard, you sheath, vou bow- 
ease. you vile standing tuck!"" 

PRINCE. Well, bicathc awhile, and then to it 
10 again; and when thou hast tiled thysell in 
base comparisons, hear me speak hut this. 
poins. Maik, Jack. 

piuncf. We two saw you loin set on four, 
and Ironnd them and wcie masteis ol their 
IS wealth. M.uk now how a plain tale shall put 
you down. Then did we two set on vou lour 
and, with a worth outfac’d vou Irom vour 
pri/.e, and have it, yea, and can show it you 
here in the house. And, Falstall, vou earned 
:o vour guts away as nimbly, with as ipnek dex¬ 
terity, and loar’d tor meiey, and still run and 
lour’d, as ever I heard Imllealt. What a slave 
art thou to hack thy svvoid as thou hast done, 
and then say it was in fight! What trick, vvliat 
-5 device, what Starting hole eanst thou now find 
out to hide thee from this open and apparent 
shame? 

poins. Come, let’s hear, Jack What trick 
hast thou now? 

To fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he 
that made ye. Why, hear you, my masteis. 
Was it lor me to kill the heir apparent? 
Should I turn upon the tine piince? Why, 
thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules; but 
4 s beware instinct. The lion will not touch the 
true prince. Instinct is a gieat matter. I was 
now a coward on instinct. I shall think the 
better of myself, and thee, dining my life—1 
for a valiant lion, and thou lor a true piince. 
40 But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the 
money. Hostess, clap to the doois. Watch to¬ 
night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold, all the titles ol good fellowship 
eoine to you! What, shall we be meiry? Shall 
4 5 we have a play extempoi e? 

prince. Content—and the argument shall 
be thy running away. 

fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me! 


"“shield. 

e? either a tub to hold tallow or, simply, a lump ““ dried cod. 

of fat. rapier. 
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Enter hostess 

host. O Jesu, my lord the Prince! 
phince. How now, my lady the hostess? 
What say’st thou to me? 

host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman 
of the court at door would speak with you. 
Ho says he comes from your father. 

prince. Give him as much as will make him 
a royal man, and send him back again to my 
mother. 

pal. What manner of man is he? 
host. An old man. 

pal. What doth gravity out of his bed at 
midnight? Shall i give him his answer? 
prince. Prithee do, Jack. 
pal. Faith, and I’ll send him packing, [exit] 
prince. Now, sirs. By'r lady, you fought 
fair; so did you, l’eto; so did you, Bardolph. 
You arc lions too, you ran away upon instinct, 
you will not touch the true prince; no—fie! 
bard. Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 
prince. Tell me now in earnest, how came 
Falstaff's sword so hack'd? 

i’kto. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, 
and said he would swear truth out of England 
but he would make you believe it was done 
in fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with 
spear-grass to make them bleed, and then to 
bcslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true men. I did that I did not 
this seven year before—I blush’d to hear his 
monstrous devices. 

prince. O villainl thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago and wert taken with the 
manner, and ever since thou hast blush’d ex¬ 
tempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on thy 
side, and yet thou ran’st away. What instinct 
hadst thou for it? 

bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? 
Do you behold these exhalations? 
prince. I do. 

bard. What think you they portend? 
prince. Hot livers and cold purses. 
bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 
prince. No, if rightly taken, halter. 

Enter FALSTAFP 

Here comes lean Jack; here comes bare-bone. 
How now, my sweet creature of bombast? 
How long is’t ago. Jack, since thou sawest 

C‘ 


thine own knee? 

fal. My own knee? When I was about thy 
years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talent 70 in the 
waist; I could have crept into any alderman’s 
5 thumb-ring. A plague of sighing and grief! It 
blows a man up like a bladder. There’s vil- 
lanous news abroad. Here was Sir John Bracy 
from your father. You must to the court in the 
morning. That same mad fellow of the North, 
10 Percy, and he of Wales that gave Amamon 71 
the bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, and 
swore the devil his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Welsh hook—what a plague call 
you him? 

1 5 poins. O, Glendower. 

fal. Owen, Owen—the same; and his son- 
in-law Mortimer, and old Northumberland, 
and that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that 
runs a-horseback up a hill perpendicular— 

20 prince. He that rides at high speed and 
with his pistol kills a sparrow Hying. 
fal. You have hit it. 
prince. So did he never the sparrow. 

FAL. Well, that rascal hath good metal in 
2; him; he will not run. 

prince. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to 
praise him so for running! 

fal. A-horseback, ye cuckoo! but afoot lie 
will not budge a foot. 

50 prince. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is 
there too, and one Mordake, and a thousand 
bluecaps 72 more. Worcester is stol’11 away to¬ 
night; thy father’s beard is turn’d white with 
35 the news; you may buy land now as cheap as 
stinking mack’rcl. 

prince. Why then, it is like, if there come a 
hot June, and this civil buffeting hold, we 
shall buy maidenheads as they buy hobnails, 
40 by the hundreds. 

fal. By the mass, lad, thou sayest true; it is 
like we shall have good trading that way. But 
tell me, Hal, art not thou horrible afeard? 
Thou being heir apparent, could the world 
45 pick thee out three such enemies again as that 
fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil 
Glendower? Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth 
not thy blood thrill at it? 

prince. Not a whit, i’ faith. I lack some of 
50 thy instinct. 


70 talon. 71 a devil. r - Scots. 

1 


70 talon. 


71 a devil. 
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fal. Well, thou wilt lie horribly chid to¬ 
morrow when thou contest to thy father. If 
thou love me, practise an answer. 

prince. Do thou stand for mv father and ex¬ 
amine me upon the particulars of mv life. 5 

fal. Shall I? Content. This chair shall be 
my state, this dagger mv sceptre, and this 
cushion my crown. 

prince. Thy state is taken for a join’d-stool, 
thy golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and 10 
thy precious rich crown for a pitiful bald 
crown. 

fal. Well, ail the file of grace be not quite 
out of thee, now sh.ilt thou be moved. Give 
me a cup of sack to make mv eves look red, i 5 
that it may be thought 1 have wept; lor 1 
must speak in passion, and 1 will do it in King 
Cambyses’ vein.” 

prince. Well, here is mv leg. 7 ' 
fal. And here is mv speech. Stand aside, 20 
nobility. 

host. O Jesu, this is excellent sport, i' faith! 
fal. Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain. 

HOST. O, the Father, how he holds his conn- 2? 
tenance! 

fal. For God’s sake, lords convey my trist¬ 
ful queen! 

For tears do stop the floodgates of her eyes. 
host. O Jesu, he doth it as like one of these 30 
harlotry 7 " players as ever I see! 

fal. Peace, good pintpot. Peace, good tickle- 
brain. 76 —Harry, I do not only marvel where 
thou spendest thy time, but also how thou art 
accompanied. For though the camomile, the 33 
more it is trodden on, the faster it grows, yet 
youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears. That thou art mv son 1 have partly 
thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion, but 
chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye and a 40 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip that doth 
warrant me. If then thou he son to me, here 
lies the point; why, being son to me, art thou 
so pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a micher 17 and eat blackberries? A ques- 45 
tion not to be ask’d. Shall the son of England 
prove a thief and take purses? A question to 
be ask’d. There is a thing, Harry, which thou 

78 in a ranting manner like that of the character 
in Preston’s play of Cambises. 

74 (He bows). 1 rascally. 

78 strong drink. '' truant. 
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hast often heard of, and it is known to m.mv 
in our land by the name of pitch. This pitch, 
as ancient waiters do report, doth detile, so 
doth the company thou keepcst. F01, H.mv. 
now I do not speak to thee 111 drink, but in 
tears; not in pleasure, but in passion; not in 
words only, but in woes also: and \et there is a 
virtuous man whom I have often noted in tin 
company, but I know not his name. 

prince. What manner of man, an it like 
your Majesty? 

fal. A goodlv poitly man, i' faith, and a 
corpulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eve, 
and a most noble carriage; and, as 1 think, 
his age some fifty, or, by'r l,ady, inclining to 
threescore; and now 1 lemembcr me, his name 
is Falstaff. It that man should be lewdly given, 
he deceiveth 1110; lor, Harry, I see virtue in 
his harks. If then the tree may be known by 
the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, per¬ 
emptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that 
Falstaff. Him keep with, the rest banish. And 
tell me now, thou naughty varlct, tell me 
where hast thou been this month? 

prince. Dost thou speak like a king? Do 
thou stand for me, and I’ll play my father. 

fal. Depose me? If thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and mat¬ 
ter, hang me up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker 
or a poi liter’s hare. 

prince. Well, here I am set. 
fal. And here I stand. Judge, my masters. 
prince. Now, Harry, whence come you? 
fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 
prince. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

fal. 'Sblood, my lord, they are false! Nay, 
I’ll tickle yc tor a young prince, f’ faith. 

prince. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? 
Henceforth ne’er look on inc. Thou art vio¬ 
lently carried away from grace. There is a devil 
haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat mun; 
a tun of man is thy companion. Why dost 
thou converse with that trunk of humours, that 
bolting hutch 78 of beastliness, that swoll’n par¬ 
cel of dropsies, that huge bombard 70 of sack, 
that stuff’d cloakbag of guts, that roasted Man- 
ningtree ox 80 with the pudding in his belly, 
that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 

78 flour bin. 

70 leather drinking vessel. 

80 Manningtree in Essex was famous for oxen. 
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father ruffian, that vanity in years? Wherein is 
he good, but to taste sack and drink it? 
wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon 
and eat it? wherein cunning, but in craft? 
wherein crafty, but in villany? wherein villan- 
ous, but in all things? wherein worthy, but in 
nothing? 

fal. I would your Grace would take me 
with you. Whom means your Grace? 

prince. That villannus abominable mis- 
Icader of youth, Falstafl, that old whitebearded 
Satan. 

fal. My lord, the man I know. 
piunck. I know thou dost. 
fal. But to say 1 know more harm in him 
than in myself were to say more than 1 know. 
That he is old (the more the pity) his white 
hairs do witness it; but that he is (saving 
your reverence) a whoreinaster, that I utterly 
deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, God help 
the wicked! 11 to be old and merry be a sin, 
then many an old host that I know is damn’d. 
If to he fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh's 
lean kine are to be loved. No, my good lord. 
Banish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish Poms; 
but for sweet Jack Falstalf, kind Jack Falstalf, 
true Jack Falstalf, valiant Jack Falstalf, and 
therefore more valiant being, as he is, old Jack 
Falstaff, banish not him thv Harry’s company, 
banish not him thy Harry's company. Banish 
plump Jack, and banish all the world! 

Prince. I do, I will, [d knockin'' heard. 

Exeunt hostess, Francis, and hahdoi.ph.] 

Enter hahdoi.ph, running 

bard. O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with 
a most monstrous watch is at the door. 

fal. Out, ye rogue! Play out the play. I have 
much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

Enter the hostess 

host, O Jesu, my lord, inv lord! 
prince. Heigh, heigh, the devil rides upon a 
fiddlestick! What’s the matter? 

host. The sheriff and all the watch are at 
the door. They are come to search the house. 
Shall I let them in? 

fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? Never call a true 
piece of gold a counterfeit. Thou art essen¬ 
tially mad without seeming so. 

prince. And thou a natural coward without 
instinct. 


fal. I deny your major. 81 If you will deny 
the sheriff, so; if not, let him enter. If I be¬ 
come not a cart as well as another man, a 
plague on my bringing upl I hope I shall as 
; soon be strangled with a halter as another. 
prince. Go hide thee behind tile arras. The 
rest walk up above. Now, my masters, for a 
true face and good conscience. 

fal. Both which I have had; but their date 
10 is out, and therefore I’ll hide me. [exit] 

prince. Call in the sheriff, [exeunt; rnanent 
the prince and peto] 

Enter sheriff and the carrier 

i 5 Now, Master Sheriff, what is your will with 
me? 

sheh. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and 
cry 

Hath followed certain men unto this house. 
20 prince. What men? 

sher. One of them is well known, my gra¬ 
cious lord— 

A gross fat man. 

carrier. As fat as butter. 

25 prince. The man, I do assure you, is not 
here. 

For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will by to-morrow dinner time 
30 Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For anything he shall be charg’d withal; 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 
sheh. I will, my lord. There are two gentle¬ 
men 

35 Have in this robbery lost three hundred 
marks. 

prince. It may be so. If he have robli’d 
these men, 

He shall lie answerable; and so farewell. 

40 sheh. Good night, my noble lord. 

prince. I think it is good morrow, is it 
not? 

sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two 
o’clock, exit [with carrier] 

45 prince. This oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s. 81 Go call him forth. 

peto. Falstaff! Fast asleep behind the arras, 
and snorting like a horse. 

prince. Hark how hard he fetches breath. 
50 Search his pockets, [he searcheth his pockets 


81 major premise. “ St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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and findeth certain papers] 

What hast thou found? 
peto. Nothing but papers, my lord. 
prince. Let’s see what they l>e. Head them. 
peto. [rcad-s] 

‘Item, A capon . ii s. li d. 

Item, Sauce .... mi d. 

Item, Sack two gallons v s \ in d. 

Item, Audios les ami 

Sack after supper . ii s. \i d. 1 

Item, Bread .... ol>.‘ M 

prince. O monstrous! but one hall penny¬ 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal ot sack! 
What there is else, keep close, we ll read it at 1 
more advantage. There let him sleep till day. 
I’ll to the court in the morning. We must all 
to the wars, and thy place shall be honourable. 
I’ll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot; 
and I know his death will be a march of : 
twelve score. The money shall be paid back 
again with advantage. He with me betimes in 
the morning, and so good morrow, Peto. 
peto. Good morrow, good mv lord, [eremi/] 

ACT III 

Scene I. 

Bangor. The Archdeacon’s house ^ 

Enter hotspur, Worcester* lord mohiimfr, 

OWEN GLENIX)WE 11 

mort. These promises are fair, the parties 
sure, 4 

And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Clendower, 
Will you sit down? 

And uncle Worcester. A plague upon itl 
I have forgot the map. 4 

clend. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good cousin Hotspur, 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and 
with 4 

A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven. 

hot. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

clend. 1 cannot blame him. At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 5 


Of burning cressets.'* and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the eaith 
Shak'd like a coward. 

hot. Why, so it would have done at the 
S same season, ii your mother's eat had but 
kitten’d though yourself bad novel been botn. 
clend. I sav the eaith did shake when 1 was 
born. 

hot. And 1 sav the eaith was not of mv 

o mind. 

If you suppose as leafing sou it shook. 
clend. The heavens weie all on (ire, the 
earth did tiemble. 

nor. O, then the eaith shook to see the 

t heavens on fire. 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased natme oftentimes breaks hath 
In strange eruptions; oft the teeming eaith 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex'd 
u By the impiisoning ol unruly wind 

Within her womb, which, lor enluigement 
striving. 

Shakes the old beldame eaith and topples down 
Steeples and mossgiown towels. At youi birth 
5 Our giandam eaith, having this distemp’ratuie, 
I11 passion shook. 

clend. Cousin, ol many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again that at my birth 
0 The front of heaven was full ol fiery shapes, 
The goats ran ftom the mountains, and the 
herds 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields. 
These signs have maik’d me extraoidinary, 

S And all the courses of my lile do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipp’d in with the sea 
That chides the banks ol England, Scotland, 
Wales, 

0 Which calls me pupil or hath read to me? 

And bring him out that is but woman’s son 
Can trace me in the tedious ways ol art 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 
hot. I think there’s no man speaks belter 
5 Welsh. I’ll to dinner. 

mort. Peace, cousin Percy; you will make 
him mad. 

clend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 

3 But will they come when you do cull for them? 
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clend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to 
command 
The devil. 

hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame 
the devil— 5 

By telling truth. Tell truth and shame the 
devil. 

If thou have power to raise him, bring him 
hither, 

And III be sworn I have power to shame him io 
hence. 

O, while you live, tell truth and shame the 
devil! 

Monr. Come, come, no more of this unprof¬ 
itable chat. 1 5 

glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke 
made head 

Against my power; thrice from the banks of 
Wye 

And sandy-bottom'd Severn have I sent him 20 
Bootless home and weather-beaten back. 
hot. Home without boots, and in foul 
weather too? 

How scapes lie agues, in the devil’s name? 
glend. Come, here’s the map. Shall we di- 25 
vide our right 

According to our threefold order ta’cn? 

mout. The Archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally. 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 30 
By south and east is to my part assign’d; 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore. 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 

To Owen Glendower; and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward lying off from Trent. 3; 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn; 

Which being sealed interchangeably 

(A business that this night may execute). 

To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 

And my good Lord of Worcester will set forth 40 

To meet your father and the Scottish power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Clendower is not ready yet. 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen 
days. 45 

[To clend.] Within that space you may have 
drawn together 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gen¬ 
tlemen. 

clend. A shorter time shall send me to you, 50 
lords; 

And in my conduct shall your ladies come. 


From whom you now must steal and take no 

leave, 

For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 
hot. Methinks my moiety, 86 north from 
Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours. 

See how this river comes me cranking in 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous can tie™ out. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm’d up, 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel fair and evenly. 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent 
To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 
glend. Not wind? It shall, it must! You see 
it doth. 

mout. Yea, but 

Mark how he bears his course, and runs me 
up 

With like advantage on the other side. 
Gelding the opposed continent as much 
As on the other side it takes from you. 

won. Yea, but a little charge will trench him 
here 

And on this north side win this cape of land; 
And then he runs straight and even. 

hot. I’ll have it so. A little charge will do it. 
glend. I will not have it alt’red. 
hot. Will not you? 

glend. No, nor you shall not. 
hot. Who shall say me nay? 

glend. Why, that will I. 
hot. Let me not understand you then; 
speak it in Welsh. 

clend. I can speak English, lord, as well as 
you; 

For I was train’d up in the English court, 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament— 

A virtue that was never seen in you. 
hot. Marry, 

And I am glad of it with all my heart! 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same metre ballet-mongers. 87 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick 88 turn’d 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axletree, 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 


88 share. 88 piece. 

87 ballad writers or singers. 88 candlestick. 
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Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 

Tis like the forcd gait of a shuttling nag. 
clend. Come, you shall have Trent turn'd. 
hot. I do not care. I'll give thrice so much 
land 

To any well-deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn? Shall we be gone? 
clend. The moon shines fair; you mav a\\.i\ 
by night. 

I’ll haste the writer, and withal 
Break with your wives of your departure 
hence. 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad. 

So much she dotcth on her Mortimer, [rvit] 
mort. Fie, cousin Pcrcv! how you cross inv 
father! 

HOT. I cannot choose. Sometime he angers 
me 

With telling mo of the moldwaip"" and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a Unless fish, 

A clip-wing'd griffin and a moulten raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat. 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. 1 ti ll you what— 
He held me last night at least nine horns 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lackeys. I cried ’hum,’ and 'Well, 
go to!’ 

But mark’d him not a wind. O, he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house. 1 had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill far 
Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer house in Christendom. 

mort. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a lion. 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall 1 tell you, cousin? 
He holds your temper in a high respect 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you come ’cross his humour. Faith, he 
does. 

I warrant you that man is not alive 

Might so have tempted him as you have done 

Without the taste of danger and reproof. 

But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 


won. In faith, my lord, you aie too wilful- 
blame. 

And since your coming hither have done 
enough 

5 To put him quite besides his patience. 

You must needs leant, loul, to amend this 
fault. 

Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, 
blood— 

io And that's the dearest grace it renders you— 
Yet oftentimes it doth present haish rage. 
Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain; 

The least of which haunting a nobleman 

1 5 Loseth men's hearts, and leaves behind a stain 

Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation. 

hot. Well, 1 am school’d. Cood manners be 
your speed! 

20 Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Enter glknix>weh with the ladies 

mort. This is the deadly spite that angeis 
me— 

2 5 My wife can speak no English, 1 no Welsh. 

clend. My daughter weeps; she will not 
part with you; 

She’ll be a soldiei too, she'll to the wars. 
mort. Good father, tell her that she and my 

50 aunt Percy 

Shall follow in your conduct speedily, [glkn- 
ixnvKii speaks to her in Welsh, and she 
answers him in the same] 
r.i.ENt). She is desperate here. A peevish self- 

55 will’d harlotry,'"' 

One that no persuasion can do good upon. 
[the lady speaks in Welsh] 
mort. I understand thy looks. That pretty 
Welsh 

40 Which thou poorest down from these swelling 
heavens 

I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 

In such a parley should I answer thee. [ the 
lady again in Welsh] 

45 I understand thy kisses, and thou mine, 

And that’s a feeling disputation. 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learnt thy language; for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

50 Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bow’r, 
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With ravishing division, to her lute. 

clend. Nay, if you melt, then will she run 
mad. [the i.ady speaks again in Welsh] 
mobt. O, I am ignorance itself in this! 
clend. She bids you on the wanton'" rushes 5 
lay you down 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness, to 
Making such difference ’twist wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night 
The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the East. 

mobt. With all my lieait I'll sit and hear her is 
sing. 

By that time will our book, 1 think, lie drawn. 

CI.ENI). Do so, 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 10 
And straight they shall be here. Sit, and at¬ 
tend. 

hot. Come, Kale, thou art perfect in lying 
down. Come, quick, quick, that I may lay my 
head in thy lap. 25 

i.ady. Co, ye giddy goose. [ the music plai/s] 
hot. Now f perceive the devil understands 
Welsh; 

And ’tis no marvel, he is so humorous. 1 ’ 2 
By’r Lady, he is a good musician, 30 

lady p. Then should you be nothing but 
musical; for you arc altogether govern’d by 
humours. Lie till, ye thief, and hear the lady 
sing in Welsh. 

nor. I had rather hear Lady, my brach 3 3 
howl in Irish. 

lady f. Wouldst thou hare thy head bro¬ 
ken? 
hot. No. 

lady p. Then be still. 40 

hot. Neither! Tis a woman’s fault. 

i.ady p. Now Cod help thee! 

hot. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 

lady p. What’s that? 

hot. Peace! she sings, [here the lady sings 45 
a Welsh .song] 

Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too. 
lady p. Not mine, in good sooth. 
hot. Not yours, in good sooth? Heart! you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s' 1 * wife. ‘Not you, 50 

81 luxuriant. 82 moody. 

M hound. M confectioner’s. 


in good sooth!’ and ‘as true as I live!’ and ‘as 
God shall mend me!’ and ‘as sure as day!’ 

And givest such sarcenet 85 surety for thy oaths 
As if thou ne’er walk’st further than Finsbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath; and leave ‘in sooth’ 
And such protest of pepper gingerbread 
To velvet guards 85 and Sunday citizens. 

Come, sing. 

lady p. I will not sing. 
hot. ’Tis the next way to turn tailor or be 
redbreast-teacher. An the indentures be drawn, 
I’ll away within these two hours; and so come 
in when ye will. [exit] 

clend. Come, come. Lord Mortimer. You 
are as slow 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn; we’ll but seal, 

And then to horse immediately. 

mobt. With all my heart, [exeunt] 

Scene II. 

London. The palace 

Enter the kino, fbinck ok wales, and others 

kino. Lords, give us leave. The Prince of 
Wales and 1 

Must have some private conference; but be 
near at hand, 

For we shall presently have need of you. 

[exeunt Lords] 

I know not whether God will have it so. 

For some displeasing service I have done, 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed revengement and a scourge for me; 
But thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean 
attempts, 

Such barren pleasures, rude society, 

As thou art match’d withal and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood 
And hold their level with thy princely heart? 
phince. So please your Majesty, I would I 
could 

115 flimsy. 
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Quit all offences with as clear excuse 
As well as 1 am doubtless I can purge 
Myself of many I am charg'd withal. 

Yet such extenuation let me bog 
As, in reproof of many tales de\ is'd. 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear 
By smiling pickthanks” and base news-mon¬ 
gers, 

I may, for some things true wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wand’red and irregular. 

Find pardon on my true submission. 

king. God pardon thee! Yet let me wonder, 
Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the (light of all thv ancestors. 

Thy place in Council thou hast indole lost. 
Which by thy younger brother is supplied. 
And art almost an alien to the heads 
Of all the court and princes of inv blood. 

The hope and expectation of thv time 
Is ruin’d and the soul of ex cry man 
Prophetically do forethink thv fall. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been. 

So common-hackney’d in the eyes ol men, 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 

Had still kept loyal to possession 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark not likelihood. 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But, like a comet, I was xxond'red at, 

That men would tell their children. 1 Ins is he! 
Others would say, ‘Where? Which is Boling- 
broke?’ 

And then I Stole all courtesy Irom heaven. 

And dress'd myself in such humility 
That I did pluck allegiance from men s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths 
Even in the presence of the crowned King. 
Thus did I keep my person fiesh and new, 

My presence, like a robe pontifical. 

Ne’er seen but wond’red at; and so mv state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, show'd like a feast 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 

The skipping King, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin"" wits. 
Soon kindled and soon burnt, carded"” his 
state; 


01 parasites. 

m superficial (literally brushwood which ignites 
easily and bums out at once). 
m debased his rank. 


Mingled his royalty with eap’nng fools; 

Had his great name profaned with then scorns 
And gave his countenance, against his name. 

To laugh at gibing boys and stand the push 
*1 Of every beardless vain cotnpaialive. 

Grew a companion to the common sheets, 
Enfeofl’d"’" himself to populaiity; 

That, being daily swallowed by men's eyes, 
Thev surfeited with honey and began 
10 To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a 
little 

Mine than a little is by much too much. 

So. when he had occasion to be seen, 
lie was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
l 5 lleaid, not icgarded—seen, but with such eyes 
As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extr.iordin.n v ga/e. 

Such as is bent on sunlight majesty 
Wlini it shines seldom in admiring eyes; 
so But rathe! drows’d and hung their eyelids 
down, 

Slept 111 his lace, and rend'red such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adxeis.uies. 

Being with his presence glutted, gorg'd and 
full. 

And in that veiy line, Harry, standest thou; 
For thou hast lost thy princely piivilege 
With vile participation. Not an eye 
But is aweary ol thy common sight, 

50 Save mine, which hath desu'd to see thee 
mole; 

Which now doth that 1 would not have it do— 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 

i'hinck. 1 shall hereafter, my thriec-graeious 
VS lord, 

Be more myself. 

kino. For all the wmld. 

As thou art to this hour, was Bichard then 
When I from France set foot at Bavenspurgh; 
40 And even as f was then is Percy now. 

Now, by my sceptre, and my soul to boot, 

He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou, the shadow of succession; 

For of no right, nor colour like to right, 

45 He doth fill fields with harness"” in the realm, 
Turns head against the lion's armed jaws, 
And, being no more in debt to years than 
thou, 

Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 
?o To bloody battles and to bruising arms. 

" Kl surrendered. 101 men in armor. 
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What never-dying honour hath he got 
Against rcnowmed Douglas! whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions and great name in arms 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority 
And military title capital 5 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge 
Christ. 

Thrice hath this Hotspm, Mars in swathling 
clothes. 

This infant warrior, in his enterprises 10 

Discomfited great Douglas; ta’en him once, 
Enlarged him, arid made a friend ol him. 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace anil safety of our throne. 
And what say you to this? Percy, North umber- 1 5 
land, 

The Archbishop’s Grace of York, Douglas, 
Mortimer 

Capitulate against us and are up. 

But wherefore do f tell these news to thee? 20 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes. 

Which art my nearest and dearest enemy? 

Thou that art like enough, through vassal fear. 
Base inclination, and the start of spleen, 

To fight against me under Percy's pay, 25 

To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns. 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 
riiiNCK. Do not think so. You shall not find 
it so. 

And God forgive them that so much have 30 
sway’d 

Your Majesty’s good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head 
And, in the closing of some glorious day. 

Be bold to tell you that 1 am your son, 

When I will wear a garment all of blood. 

And stain my favours 1 " 3 in a bloody mask, 

Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame 
with it. 

And that shall bo the day, whene’er it lights, 40 
That this same child of honour and renown, 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight. 

And your unthought-of Harry chance to meet. 

For every honour sitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 45 
My shames redoubled! For the time will come 
That I shall make this Northern youth ex¬ 
change 

His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 50 


c 


To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to so strict account 
That he shall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the slightest worship of his time, 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This in the name of God I promise here; 

The which if he be pleas’d I shall perform, 

I do beseech your Majesty may salve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. 

If not, the end of life cancels all bands, 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

kinc. A hundred thousand rebels die in this! 
Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust 
herein. 

Enter blunt 

How now, good Blunt? Thy looks are full of 
speed. 

blunt. So hath the business that I come to 
speak of. 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 
The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury. 

A mighty and a fearful head they are. 

If promises be kept on every hand, 

As ever off'red foul play in a state. 

kino. The Earl of Westmoreland set forth 
to-day; 

With him my son, Lord John of Lancaster; 

For this advertisement is five days old. 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set for¬ 
ward; 

On Thursday we ourselves will march. Our 
meeting 

Is Bridgcnorth; and, Harry, you shall march 
Through Gloucestershire; by which account. 
Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 
Our hands are full of business. Let’s away. 
Advantage feeds him fat while men delay. 

[ exeunt ] 

Scene III. 

Eastcheap. The Boar’s Head Tavern 
Enter falstaff and bahdolph 

fal. Bardolph, am I not fall’n away vilely 
since this last action? Do I not bate? Do I not 
dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me like an 
old lady’s loose gown! I am withered like an 

n 
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old apple John. 105 Well, I'll repent, and that 
suddenly, while I am in some liking. I shall be 
out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no 
strength to repent. An I have not forgotten 
what the inside of a church is made of, I am a 3 
peppercorn, a brewer’s horse. The inside of a 
church! Company, villanous company, hath 
been the spoil of me. 

bard. Sir John, you are so fretful you cannot 
live long. 10 

FAL. Why, there is it! Come, sing me a 
bawdy song; make me merrv. I was as virtu¬ 
ously given as a gentleman need to be, virtu¬ 
ous enough: swore little, dic’d not above seven 
times a week, went to a bnwdv bouse not > 5 
above once in a quarter—of an hour, paid 
money that I borrowed—three or font times, 
lived well, and in good compass; and now I 
live out of all order, out of all compass. 

bahd. Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you -o 
must needs be out of all compass—uut of all 
reasonable compass. Sir John. 

fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll 
amend my life. Thou art our admiral, thou 
bearest the lantern in the poop—hut ’tis in the 2 5 
nose of thee. Thou art the Knight of the Burn 
ing Lamp. 

bakd. Why, Sir John, my face docs you no 
harm. 

fal. No, I’ll be sworn. I make as good use 30 
of it as many a man doth of a death’s-head or 
a memento rnori." 14 I never see thy face but 1 
think upon hellfire and Dives that lived in 
purple; for there he is in his robes, burning, 
burning. 105 If thou wert any way given to vir- 3 5 
tue, I would swear by thy face; my oath 
should be 'By this fire, that’s Cod’s angel.’ But 
thou art altogether given over, and wert in¬ 
deed, but for the light in thy face, the son of 
utter darkness. When thou ran’st up Gadshill 4 ° 
in the night to catch my horse, if I did not 
think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus 100 or a 
ball of wildfire, there’s no purchase in money. 

O, thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlast¬ 
ing bonfire-light! Thou hast saved me a thou- 45 
sand marks in links 101 and torches, walking 
with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
tavern; but the sack that thou hast drunk me 
would have bought me lights as good cheap 


at the dearest chandler's in Europe. I have 
maintained that salamander ol joins with lire 
any time this two-and-thirtv ve.us. Cod up¬ 
ward me for it! 

baud. 'Sblood, I would mv face were in vour 
bellyl 

fal. God-a-mercy! so should 1 In- sun- to lie 
heart-bum’d. 


Enter hostf.ss 

How now, Dame Partlet the hen?""* 1 1 ,we 
ton enquir'd vet who pick’d mv pocket? 

host. Whv, Sir John, what do vou think, Sir 
John? Do you think 1 keep thieves in mv 
house? I have scutch'd, I have enquiied, so 
has my husband, man by man, hoy by hoy, 
servant bv servant. The tithe of n hair was 
never lost in mv house before. 

fal. Ye lie, hostess. Bardolph was shav’d 
and lost many a hair, and I’ll he sworn my 
pocket was pick’d. Go to, you are a woman, 

g»l 

host. Who, I? No; I defy thee! God’s light, 
i was never call’d so in mine own house be¬ 
fore! 

fal. Go to, I know you well enough. 
host. No, Sir John; you do not know' me. 
Sir John. 1 know you, Sir John. You owe me 
money, Sir John, and now you pick a quarrel 
to beguile me oi it. I bought you a dozen of 
shirts to your back. 

fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas! 1 "” I have given 
them away to linkers’ wives; they have made 
bolters 111 ’ of them. 

host. Now, as I am a true woman, holland 
of eight shillings an ell. You owe money here 
besides, Sir John, for your diet and by-drink¬ 
ings, and money lent you, four-and-twenty 
pound. 

fal. He had his part of it; let him pay. 
host. He? Alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 
fal. How? Poor? Look upon his face. What 
call you rich? Let them coin his nose, let them 
coin his cheeks. I’ll not pay a denier. What, 
will you make a younker 1 " of me? Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn hut I shall have 
my pocket pick’d? I have lost a seal-ring of 
my grandfather’s worth forty mark. 

host. O Jesu, I have heard the Prince tell 


105 shriveled apple. 104 reminder of death. 

108 see Luke 16:19 ff. "“will o’ the wisp. 
107 small torches. 


108 See Chaucer’s Nuns Priest's Tale. 

109 coarse linen. 110 sifting cloths. 

111 greenhorn. 
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him, I know not how oft, that that ring was 
copper! 

fal. How? the Prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup. 
’Sblood, an he were here, i would cudgel him 
like a dog if he would say so. 

Enter the prince [and poms], marching; 
and FAI.STAFF meets them, playing upon 
his truncheon like a fife 

How now, lad? Is the wind in that door, i' 1 
faith? Must we all march? 

hard. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 112 
host. My lord, I pray you hear me. 
prince. What say’st thou. Mistress Quickly? 
How doth thy husband? I love him well; he 1 
is an honest man. 

host. Good my lord, hear me. 
fal. Prithee let her alone and list to me. 
princk. What say’st thou, Jack? 
fal. The other night I fell asleep here he- a 
hind the arras and had my pocket pick’d. This 
house is turn’d bawdy house; they pick 
pockets. 

prince. What didst thou lose, Jack? 
fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? Three or 2 
four bonds of forty pound apiece and a seal¬ 
ring of my grandfather’s. 

prince. A trifle, some eightpenny matter. 
host. So I told him, my lord, and 1 said I 
heard your Grace say so; and, my lord, he 3 
speaks most vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man as he is, and said lie would cudgel you. 
prince. What! he did not? 
host. There’s neither faith, truth, nor wom¬ 
anhood in me else. 2, 


fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art 
a beast to say otherwise. 
host. Say, what beast, thou knave, thou? 
fal. What beast? Why, an otter. 

5 prince. An otter, Sir John? Why an otter? 
fal. Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh; a man 
knows not where to have her. 

host. Thou are an unjust man in saying so. 
Thou or any man knows where to have me, 
0 thou knave, thou! 

prince. Thou say’st true, hostess, and he 
slanders thee most grossly. 

host. So he doth you, my lord, and said 
this other day you ought him a thousand 
5 pound. 

prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand 
pound? 

fal. A thousand pound, Hal? A million! 
Thy love is worth a million; thou owest me 
o thy love. 

host. Nay, my loid, lie call’d you Jack and 
said he would cudgel you. 
fal. Did I, Bardolph? 
bard. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

5 fal. Yea, if lie said my ring was copper. 
prince. 1 say ’tis copper. Darcst thou be as 
good as thy word now? 

fal. Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art 
but man, 1 dare; but as thou art Prince, I fear 
o thee as I fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 
prince. And why not as the lion? 
fal. The King himself is to be feared as the 
lion. Dost thou think I’ll fear thee as I fear thy 
father? Nay, an I do, 1 pray God my girdle 
S break. 


fal. There’s no more faith in thee than in a 
stewed prune, nor no more truth in thee than 
in a drawn fox; and for womanhood. Maid 
Marian 11 * may be the deputy’s wife of the 
ward to thee. Go, you thing, go! 

host. Say, what thing? what thing? 

FAL. What thing? Why, a thing to thank 
God on. 

HOST. I am no thing to thank Cod on, I 
would thou shouldst know it! I am an honest 
man’s wife, and, setting thy knighthood aside, 
thou art a knave to call me so. 

" a like prisoners in Newgate Prison. 

1,8 The gist of this remark is that compared with 
the hostess. Maid Marian (not tixi virtuous) would 
seem a respectable official's wife; Marian appears 
in morris dances and Robin Hood stories. 


prince. O, if it should, how would thy guts 
fall about thy knees! But, sirrah, there’s no 
room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom 
of thine. It is all fill’d up with guts and midriff. 
Charge an honest woman with picking thy 
pocket? Why, thou whoreson, impudent, em¬ 
boss’d 114 rascal, if there were anything in thy 
pocket but tavern reckonings, memorandums 
of bawdy houses, and one poor pennyworth of 
sugar candy to make thee long-winded—if thy 
pocket were enrich’d with any other injuries 
but these, I am a villain. And yet you will 
s(;md to it; you will not pocket up wrong. Art 
thou not ashamed? 

fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? Thou knowest in 
114 blown up. 
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the state of innoceney Adam fell; and what 
should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of vil- 
lany? Thou seest I have more flesh than an¬ 
other man, and therefore more frailty. You 
confess then, you pick'd my pocket? 
prince. It appears so by the story. 
fal. Hostess, I forgive thee, Go make ready 
breakfast. Love thy husband, look to thy serv¬ 
ants, cherish thy guests. Thou shall find me 
tractable to any honest leason. Thou seest I 
am pacified.—Still?—Xav, prithee be gone. 

[exit hostess] Now. Hal. to the news at court. 

For the robbery, lad—how is that answered? 

PRINCE. O mv sweet heel, 1 must still he 
good angel to thee. The tnonev is paid hack 
again. 

FAL. O, I do not like that paving hack! ’Tis 
a double labour. 

PRINCE. I am good friends with my father, 
and may do anything. 

fal. Rob me the exchequer the first thing 
thou docst, and do it with unwash’d hands " 1 
too. 

bard. Do, my lord. 

prince. I have proeuied thee. Jack, a charge 
of foot. 

fal. I would it had been of hoise. Where 
shall I find one that can steal well? () lor a 
fine thief of the ago of two-and-twenty or 
thereabouts! I am heinously unprovided. Well, 30 
God be thanked for these rebels. They offend 
none hut the virtuous. 1 laud them. I piaise 
them. 

prince. Bardolph! 

bard. My lord? 3 5 

prince. Go bear this letter to Lord John of 
Lancaster, 

To my brother John; this to my Lord of West¬ 
moreland. f carf bardolph] 

Go, Poins, to horse, to horse; for thou and I 40 
Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. 

[exit poins] 

Jack, meet me to-morrow in the Temple Hall 
At two o’clock in the afternoon. 

There shalt thou know thy charge, and there 45 
receive 

Money and order for their furniture. 

The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 

And either they or we must lower lie. [exit] 
fal. Rare words! brave world! Hostess, my 50 

115 at once. 
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breakfast, come. 

O. I could wish this tavern were my drum!"" 

I <•*•»] 

ACT IV 
Scene I. 

The rebel camp near Shrewsbury 

Euler HARRY HOTSPUR, WOIKESIER, rllltl 
1XR1CLAS 

hot. Well said, my nolife Sent. II speaking 
tl Util 

In this fine age were not thought flattery. 

Such attiibution should the Douglas have 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 

Should go so general current through the world. 

Rv God, I cannot (latter, I defy 

The tongues ol soothers! hut a braver place 

In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself. 

Nay. task me to mv word; appiove me." 1 lord. 

noiThou art the king ol honour. 

No man so potent breathes upon the giound 
Rut 1 will beard him. 

Euler one with letters 
nor. Do so, and 'tis well.— 

What letters hast thou there? 1 can but thank 
you. 

mkssfncfr. These letters come from your 
father. 

hot. Letters from him? Why comes he not 
himself? 

mess. He cannot come, my lord; ho is griev¬ 
ous sick. 

hoi . Zounds! how has he the leisure to be 
sick 

In such a jostling time? Who leads his power? 
Under whose government come they along? 
mess. His letters bears his mind, not I, my 
lord. 

won. I prithee tell me, doth he keep his 
bed? 

mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I sat 
forth, 

And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear’d by his physicians. 

won. I would the state of time had first been 
whole 

"•to attract recruits. 

111 test me. 

1 
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Ere he by sickness had been visited. 

His health was never better worth than now. 
hot. Sick now? droop now? This sickness 
doth infect 

The very lifeblood of our enterprise. 

Tis catching hither, even to our camp. 

He writes me here that inward sickness— 

And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn; nor did he think it meet 
To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul remov'd but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us bold advertisement. 

That with our small conjunction we should on, 
To see how foitune is dispos’d to us; 

For, as he writes, there is no (juailing now, 
Because the King is certainly possess’d 
Of all our purposes. What say you to it? 
won. Your father’s sickness is a maim to us. 
hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off. 
And yet, in faith, it is not! His present want 
Seems more than we shall find it. Were it good 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast? to set so rich a main 11 " 

On the nice 1111 hazard of one doubtful hour? 

It were not good; for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope. 

The very list, 12 " the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

nouc. Faith, and so we should; 

Where now remains a sweet reversion. 

Wo may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in. 

A comfort of retirement lives in this. 

hot. A tendezvous, a home to fly unto. 

If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs, 
won. But yet I would your father had been 
here. 

The quality and hair 121 of our attempt 
Brooks no division. It will be thought 
By some that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings kept the Earl from hence. 
And think how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction 
And breed a kind of question in our cause. 
For well you know we of the off’ring side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrament, 

And stop all sight-holes, every loop from 
whence 

"‘stake. 110 doubtful, delicate. 

1,0 limit. 121 synonymous with quality. 

c 


The eye of reason may pry in upon us. 

This absence of your father’s draws a curtain 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 

5 hot. You strain too far. 

I rather of his absence make this use: 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise, 

Than if the Earl were here; for men must 
10 think, 

If we, without his help, can make a head 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o'erturn it topsy-turvy down. 

Yet all goes well; yet all our joints arc whole. 

1 5 doug. As heart can think. There is not such 
a word 

Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 

Enter sin iuchard vehnon 

ao hot. My cousin Vernonl welcome, by my 
soul. 

vnn. Pray God my news be worth a welcome, 
lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand 
2 5 strong. 

Is marching hitherwards; with him Prince 
John. 

hot. No harm. What more? 
vnn. And further, I have learn d 

30 The King himself in person is set forth, 

Or hitherwards intended speedily, 

With strong and mighty preparation. 

hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is his 
son, 

33 The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff’d 122 the world 
aside 

And bid it pass? 

veh. All furnish’d, all in arms; 

4 ° All plum'd like estridges 123 that with the wind 
Bated 122 like eagles having lately bath’d; 
Glittering in golden coats like images; 

As full of spirit as the month of May 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 

45 Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry with his beaver 125 on, 

His cushes 120 on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

122 pushed. 123 ostriches. 

"’‘flapped. 125 helmet. 

1M armor. 
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As if an angel dropp'd down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
hot. No more, no more! Worse than the sun 
in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come. 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-ey'd maid of smokv war 1 *" 

All hot and bleeding will we offer them. 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. 1 am on fire 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 

And yet not ours. Come, let me taste my 
horse. 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom oi the Prince ol Wales. 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse. 

Meet, and ne’er p.nt till one drop down a 
corse. 

O that Glendower were come! 

ver. There is more news. 

I learn’d in Worcester, as 1 rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this foiuteen days. 
doug. That’s the worst tidings that I heai 
of yet. 

won. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound. 

hot. What mav the King's whole battle 
reach unto? 

ver. To thirty thousand. 

hot. Forty let it be. 

My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may seive so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily. 

Doomsday is near. Die all, die merrily. 

doug. Talk not of dying. I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half-year. 

[exeunt] 

Scene II. 

A public road near Coventry 
Enter falstafk und baiidolph 

fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; 
fill me a bottle of sack. Our soldiers shall 
march through. Well to Sutton Cofil'*" to¬ 
night. 

bard. Will you give me money. Captain? 


lJT Bellona, goddess of war. 

,2 * Sutton Coldfield, near Cosentry. 

n 


fal. Lav out. lay out. 
bard. This lxittle makes an angel.'"' 
fal. An if it do, take it loi thv labour, an if 
it make twenty, take them all, I’ll answei the 
5 coinage. Bid my lieutenant l’cto meet me at 
town’s end. 

baud. I will. Captain. Farewell. [c»/f| 
fal. If I be not ashamed of m\ soldieis. 1 
am a sous’d gurnet. n " 1 have misused the 
id King’s press damnably. I have got. in exchange 
of a hundred and fiftv soldiers, three Inindud 
and odd pounds. 1 press me none but good 
householders, yeomen’s sons; inquire me out 
contracted bachelors, such as had been ask'd 
l 5 twice on the banes'’"—such a eonimodits of 
warm slaves as had as lievc lie.u the devil as a 
drum; such as fear the report of a ealiver woise 
than a struck fowl or a luut wild duck. 1 piess’d 
me none but such (oasts-and-biitter. with 
20 hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’ 
heads, and they have bought out their serv¬ 
ices; and now my whole chaige consists of 
ancients, corpnials, lieutenants, gentlemen of 
companies—slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
25 painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked 
his sores; and such as indeed were never 
soldiers, but discarded unjust seiving-men, 
younger sons to younger brolheis, revolted 
tapsters, and ostlers trade-fall’n; the cankers ol 
■50 a calm world and a long peace; ten times more 
dishonourable ragged than an old fac’d an¬ 
cient; and such have I to fill up the rooms ol 
them that have bought out their services that 
vou would think that I had a hunched and fifty 
35 tattered Prodigals lately come from swine¬ 
keeping, from eating draff 182 and husks. A mad 
fellow met me on the way, and told me I had 
unloaded all the gibbets and press’d the dead 
bodies. No eye hath seen such scarecrows. I’ll 
40 not march through Coventry with them, that’s 
flat. Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt 
the legs, as if they had gyves 181 on; for indeed 
I had the most of them out of prison. There’s 
but a shirt and a half in all my company; and 
45 the half-shirt is two napkins tack'd together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a herald's 
coat without sleeves; and the shirt, to say the 
truth, stol’n from my host at Saint Alban’s, or 
the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. But that’s 

1211 1 owe an angel, a coin worth 10 shillings. 

130 pickled fish. 131 banns. 

10 sw iH. fetters. 
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all one; they’ll find linen enough on every 
hedge. 

Enter the prince and the lord of West¬ 
moreland ^ 

phince. How now, blown Jack? How now, 
quilt? 

fal. What, Hal? How now, mad wag? What 
a devil dost thou in Warwickshire? My good 
Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy. 1 io 
thought your honour had already been at 
Shrewsbury. 

west. Faith, Sir John, 'tis more than time 
that I were there, and you too; but my powers 
are there already. The King, 1 can tell you, 1 5 
looks for us all. We must away all, to-night. 

fal. Tut, never fear me. I am as vigilant as 
a cat to steal cream. 

prince. I think, to steal cream indeed, for 
thy theft hath already made thee butter. But 20 
tell me, Jack, whose fellows are these that 
come after? 

fal. Mine, Hal, mine. 

prince. 1 did never see such pitiful rascals. 
FAL. Tut, tutl good enough to toss; loud 2 5 
for powder, food for powder. They'll fill a pit 
as well as better. Tush, man, mortal men, mor¬ 
tal men. 

west. Ay, but, Sir John, methinks they arc 
exceeding poor and bare—too beggailv. 30 

fal. Faith, for their poverty, I know not 
where they had that; and for their bareness, I 
am sure they never team'd that ol me. 

prince. No, I’ll be sworn, unless you call 
three fingers on the ribs bare. But, sirrah, 35 
make haste. Percy is already in the field, [exit] 
fal. What, is the King encamp’d? 
west. He is, Sir John. 1 fear we shall stay 
too long. [exit] 

fal. Well, 4 ° 

To the latter end of a fray and the beginning 
of a feast 

Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. [exit] 

Scene III. 45 

The rebel camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, vernon 

hot. We’ll fight with him to-night. 5 ° 

wor. It may not be. 

doug. You give him then advantage. 


ver. Not a whit. 

hot. Why say you so? Looks he not for 
supply? 
ver. So do we. 

nor. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

wor. Good cousin, Ire advis’d; stir not to¬ 
night. 

ver. Do not, my lord. 

doug. You do not counsel well. 

You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

veh. Do me no slander, Douglas. By my 
life— 

And 1 dare well maintain it with my life— 

If well-respected honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives. 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which ol us fears. 

Dour;. Yea, or to-night. 

ver. Content. 

hot. To-night, say I. 

veil Come, come, it may not be. I wonder 
much. 

Being men of such great leading as you are, 
That von foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition. Certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up. 
Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
That not a horse is half the half of himself. 

hot. So aie the horses ol the enemy, 

In general journey-bated and brought low. 
The better part of ours are lull of rest, 
won. The number of the King exeeedctli 
ours. 

For Cod’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[the trumpet sounds a jxirlcy] 

Enter sin Walter blunt 

blunt. I come with gracious offers from the 
King, 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 
hot. Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt, and would 
to God 

You were of our determination! 

Some of us love you well; and even those some 
Envy your great deservings and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality, 

But stand against us like an enemy. 
blunt. And God defend but still I should 
stand so, 
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So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty! 

But to my charge. The King hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs; and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the King 
Have any way your good deserts forgot. 
Which he confesseth to he manifold, 

He bids you name your griefs, and with all 
speed 

You shall have your desires with interest. 

And pardon absolute for yoursel! and these 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 

HOT. The King is kind, and well we know 
the King 

Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father and my uncle and myseli 
Did give him that same royalty he weais. 

And when he was not sixand-twentv stiong. 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low. 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home. 

My father gave him welcome to the shore; 
And when he heard him swear and vow to 
Cod 

He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 

To sue his livery' 11 and beg Ins peace. 

With tears of innocency and tenns ol /cal. 

My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d. 
Swore him assistance, and perloim’d it too. 
Now when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him. 
The more and less came m with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Attended him on bridges, stood m lanes. 

Laid gifts helore him, proffer’d lum their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs as pages, followed him 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He presently, as greatness knows itself, 

Steps me a little higher than Ins vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravcnspurgh; 

And now, forsooth, takes on hirn to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth; 

Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs; and by this face, 

This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for; 
Proceeded further—cut me off the heads 


Of all the favourites that the absent King 
In deputation left behind him here 
When he was personal in the Irish war. 
hu nt. Tut! I came nut to hear this. 

5 hot. Then to the point. 

In short time alter he depos’d the King; 

Soon after that depriv’d him of his life. 

And in tile neck ol that task'd 1 '* the whole 
state; 

10 To make that worse, sull ied Ins kinsman 
March 

(Who is, il every owner vveie well plac'd, 
Indeed his king) to be engagd in Wall s. 
There without lansom to lie loileited, 
l s Disgrac’d me in mv happy vie'tones. 

Sought to ciitiap me bv intelligence. 

Hated mine uncle liom the Council bo.ud. 

In iage dismiss'd my latliei fiom the point. 
Broke oath on oath, committed vviong on 
20 wrong; 

And in conclusion drove us to seek out 
This head ol safety, and withal to piy 
Into bis title, the which we find 
Too indited for long continuance. 

25 m.riNT. Shall I 1 etui 11 this answer to the 
King? 

nor. Not so. Sir Waltei. We'll withdiaw 
awhile. 

Co to the King; and let there be impawn’d 
40 Some sinety foi a sale reliiin again. 

And in the morning early shall mine uncle 
Bring lum our purposes, and so laiewell. 

hi.uni. 1 would you would accept of grace 
and love. 

hot. And may be so we shall. 

lU.l.'NT. Pray Cod you do. 

[ exeunt] 


40 


ScF.NK IV. 

York. The Archbishop’s palace 


Enter the aiu.hhishoi- ok yoiik and sm 

MICIIAFI. 

45 . 

arch. Hie, good Sir Michael; bear this 
sealed brief 

With winged haste to the Lord Marshal; 

This to my cousin Scroop; and all the rest 
50 To whom they are directed. If you knew 
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How much they do import, you would make 
haste. 

sut m. My good lord, 

I guess their tcnour. 

arch. Like enough you do. 

To-morrow, gixid Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch;' 30 for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As I am truly given to understand, 

The King with mighty and quick-raised power 
Meets with Lord Harry; and I fear, Sir 
Michael, 

What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
Whose power was in the first proportion, 

And what with Owen Clendower’s absence 
thence, 

Who with them was a rated sinew too 
And comes not in, overrul’d by prophecies— 
I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the King, 
sin m. Why, my good lord, you need not 
fear; 

There is Douglas and Lord Mortimer. 
arch. No, Mortimer is not there. 
sib m. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Lord 
Harry Percy, 

And there is my Lord of Worcester, and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

arch. And so there is; but yet the King hath 
drawn 

The special head of all the land together— 

The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, 
The noble Westmoreland and warlike Blunt, 
And many moe corrivals and dear men 137 
Of estimation and command in arms. 
sib M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well 
oppos’d. 

arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to 
fear; 

And, to prevent the worst, Sir Michael, speed. 
For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the King 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us, 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, 

And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against 
him. 

Therefore make haste. I must go write again 
To other friends; and so farewell, Sir Michael. 

[exeunt] 


ACT V 
Scene I. 

^ The King’s camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter the king, prince of wales, lord John 

OK LANCASTER, SIR WALTER BLUNT, FALSTAFF 

kinc. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
16 Above yon busky 13 * hilll The day looks pale 
At his distemp’rature. 13 " 

prince. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
l 5 Foretells a tempest and a blust’ring day. 

king. Then with the losers let it sympathize. 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 

[the trumpet sounds ] 

20 Enter Worcester [and vernon] 

How now, my Lord of Worcester? Tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. You have deceiv’d our trust 
And made us doff our easy robes of peace 
2; To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel. 

This is not well, my lord; this is not well. 

What say you to it? Will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb again 
30 Where you did give a fair and natural light, 

And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times? 
won. Hear me, my liege. 

3 5 For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for I do protest 
I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
king. You have not sought itl How comes it 
40 then? 

fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he 
found it. 

prince. Peace, chewet,' 40 peace! 
wor. It pleas’d your Majesty to turn your 
45 looks 

Of favour from myself and all our house; 

And yet I must remember you, my lord. 

We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 


130 must be tested. ~ 

137 And many more companions and valuable ‘“bushy, 

men. 140 jackdaw. 
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In Richard’s time, and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way and kiss your hand 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son 
That brought you home and boldly did 
outdare 

The dangers of the time. You swore to us. 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 

That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the slate 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n 
right, 

The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster. 

To this we swore our aid. But in short space 
It rain’d down fortune show’ring on your 
head, 

And such a flood of greatness fell on you— 

What with our help, what with the absent 
King, 

What with the injuries of a wanton time. 

The seeming sufferances that you had home. 
And the contrarious winds that held the King 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did repute him dead— 

And from this swarm of fair advantages 
You took occasion to he quickly woo'd 
To gripe the general sway into your hand; 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 

And, being fed by us, you us'd us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird, 

Useth the sparrow—did oppress our nest; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a hulk 
That even our love durst not come near yom 
sight 

For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc'd for safety sake to fly 
Out of your sight and raise this present head; 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 
As you yourself have forg’d against yourself 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

king. These things, indeed, you have articu¬ 
late. 

Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water colours to impaint his cause, 

c 


Nor moody lieggars, stars ing for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion. 

prince. In both our aimies theie is many a 
soul 

5 Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. Tell jnui nephew 
The Prince of Wales doth join ssith all the 
world 

In praise of Henry Percy. By my hopes, 

10 phis present enterprise set olf his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

Moic active-valiant or more valiant young, 

More daring 01 mine hold, is now alive 
To giaee this latter age with noble deeds, 
i 5 For mv p.ut, I may speak it to mv shame, 

I have a truant been to chivuliy, 

And so I hear he doth account me too. 

Yet this before my father's Majesty— 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
20 Of his gieat name and estimation. 

And will, to save the blood on eitliei side, 

Tiv fortune with him in a single fight. 

Ki\f. And. Prince of Wales, so dine we ven- 
tuio thee, 

25 Albeit eonsideiations infinite 

Do make against it. No, good Woiceslei, no! 
We love our people well; even those we love 
That ,ue misled upon your cousin’s part, 

And, will they take the oiler of our grace. 

50 Both he, and they, and you, yea, oveiv man 
Shall he my friend again, and I'll he his. 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do. But if he will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread coirection wait on us, 

5 5 And they shall do their office. So he gone. 

We will not now he tumbled with reply. 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. 

exit WORCESTER [with VERNON ] 
prince. It will not be accepted, on my life. 
40 The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 
king. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge; 

For, on their answer, will we set on them, 

45 And God befriend us as our cause is just! 

[ exeunt; manent prince, falstafe] 
fal. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle 
and bestride me, sol ’Tis a point of friendship. 
prince. Nothing but a Colossus can do thee 
50 that friendship. Say thy prayers, and farewell. 
fal. I would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all 
well. 
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prince. Why, thou owest God a death. 

[exit] 

fal. 'Tis not due yet. I would be loath to 
pay him before his day. What need I be so 
forward with him that calls not on me? Well, 5 
’tis no matter; honour pricks me on. Yea, but 
how if honour prick me off when I come on? 
How then? Can honour set to a leg? No. Or an 
arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound? 

No. Honour hath no skill in surgery then? No. 10 
What is honour? A word. What is that word 
honour? Air. A trim reckoning! Who bath it? 

He that died a Wednesday. Doth he foci it? 

No. Doth he hear it? No. ’Tis insensible then? 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the 15 
living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it. 
Therefore I’ll none of it. Honour is a mere 
scutcheon—and so ends rnv catechism, [exit] 

Scene II. 

The rebel camp 


Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know. 
In any case, the offer of the King. 

Enter hotspur [and douglas] 

ver. Deliver what you will. I'll say ’tis so. 
I lere comes your cousin. 

hot. My uncle is return’d. 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. 

Uncle, what news? 

won. The King will bid you battle presently. 
ixjuc. Defy him by the Lord of Westmore¬ 
land. 

hot. laird Douglas, go you and tell him so. 
doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. 

[exit] 

won. There is no seeming mercy in the King. 
hot. Did you beg any? God forbidl 
won. I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking; which he mended thus, 
20 By now forswearing that he is forsworn. 

He calls us rebels, traitors, and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Enter Worcester anil sin uicharo vernon 

won. O no, my nephew must not know. Sir 
Richard, 

The liberal and kind offer of the King. 
ver. ’Twerc best he did. 
won. Then are wc all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be. 

The King should keep his word in loving us. 
He will suspect us still and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults. 

Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of 
eyes; 

For treason is but trusted like the fox. 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up. 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 

Look how we can. or sad or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks, 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall. 

The better cherish’d, still the nearer death. 

My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot; 

It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, 
And an adopted name of privilege— 

A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen. 

All his offences live upon my head 

And on his father’s. We did train him on; 

And, his corruption lieing ta'en from us. 

We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 


Enter douclas 

25 douc. Arm, gentlemen! to armsl for I have 
thrown 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, 

And Westmoreland, that was engag’d, 141 did 
bear it; 

30 Which cannot choose but bring him quickly 
on. 

won. The Prince of Wales stepp’d forth be¬ 
fore the King 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to single fight. 

3 5 hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon our 
heads. 

And that no man might draw short breath to¬ 
day 

But I and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell me, 

40 How show’d his tasking?' 42 Seem’d it in con¬ 
tempt? 

veil No, by my soul. I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly, 

Unless a brother should a brother dare 

45 To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 

He gave you all the duties of a man; 

Trimm’d up your praises with a princely 
tongue; 

Spoke your deservings like a chronicle; 
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Making you ever better than his praise 
By still dispraising praise valued with you; 

And, which became him like a prince indeed, 

He made a blushing cital'* 5 of himself, 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace 
As if he mast’red there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning instantly. 

There did he pause; but let me tell the world. 

If he outlive the envy of this dav, 

England did never owe 1 * 4 so sweet a hope, 

So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

hot. Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies. Never did I hear 
Of any prince so wild a libertine. 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm. 

That he shall shrink under my comtesv. 

Arm, arm with speed! and, fellows, soldicis, 
friends, 

Better consider what you have to do 

Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 

Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

Enter a messenger 

mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 
hot. I cannot read them now. 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

An if we live, we live to tread on kings; 

If die, brave death, when princes die with us 1 
Now for our consciences, the arms are fair. 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 


Here they embrace. The triim/iets sound 

ji'remit] 

Scene 111. 

Plain between the camps 

The KING enters with his Tower. Alarum to 
the battle. Then enter non.i as ami sin 
WALTER BLUNT 

blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle 
thus 

Thou ciossest me? What lionoui dost thou seek 
I’pon iny heudr 

, s none.’ Know then my name is Douglas, 

And I do haunt thee in the battle thus 
Because some tell me that thou ait a king. 
iu.i’nt. They toll thee true. 

,x>r(.. The Lord ol Staihnd dual to-day hath 

20 bought 

Thy likeness, lor instead ol thee. King Hairy, 
This sword hath ended him. So shall it thee, 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 

BLUNT. I was not bom a yicldci, thou proud 
; 5 Scot; 

And thou shall find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. 

They /ig/if. ixiuolas kills blunt 

Then enter ihvi sium 

nor. () Douglas, liadst thou longht at Holme- 
don thus, 

1 never had triumph’d upon a Scot. 

none. All’s done, all’s won. Heie breathless 

IS lies the King. 


Enter another messenger 
mess. My lord, prepare. The King comes on 
apace. 

hot. I thank him that he cuts me from my 
tale. 

For I profess not talking. Only this 
Let each man do his best; and here draw I 
A sword whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now, Esperancel Percy! and set on. 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 

And by that music let us all embrace; 

For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

144 own. 


hot. Where? 
not if:. Here. 

hot. This, Douglas? No. I know this face 
full well. 

40 A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

Semblably furnish’d like the King himself. 
douo. A fool go with thy soul, whither it 
goes! 

A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. 

45 Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
hot. The King hath many marching in his 
coats. 

iiouc. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his 
coats; 

50 I’ll murder all his wardrop, piece by piece, 

Until I meet the King. 
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hot. Up and away! 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 

[exeunt] 

Alarum. Enter falstaff solus 5 

fal. Though I could scape shot-free at Lon¬ 
don, I fear the shot here. Here’s no scoring but 
upon the pate. Soft! who are you? Sir Walter 
Blunt. There’s honour for you! Here’s no van¬ 
ity! I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy 10 
too. Cod keep lead out of me! I need no more 
weight than mine own bowels. I have led my 
rag-of-muffins where they are pepper’d. 
There’s not three of my hundred and fifty left 
alive; and they are for the town’s end, to beg 1 5 
during life. But who comes here? 

Enter the piunce 

prince. What, stand’st thou idle here? Lend 
me thy sword. 20 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 

Whose deaths are yet unreveng’d. I prithee 
Lend mo thy sword. 

fal. O Hal, I prithee give me leave to 25 
breathe awhile. Turk Gregory 1 * 5 never did 
such deeds in arms as I have done this day. 

I have paid Percy; I have made him sure. 

piunce. lie is indeed, and living to kill thee. 

I prithee lend me thy swoi d. 3 ° 

fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, 
thou get’st not my sword; but take my pistol, 
if thou wilt. 

phince. Give it me. What, is it in the case? 
fal. Ay, Hal. Tis hot, 'tis hot. There’s that 35 
will sack a city, [the piunce draws it out and 
finds it to he a bottle of sack] 

piunce. What, is it a time to jest and dally 
now? [he throws the bottle at him; exit] 
fal. Well, if Percy be alive. I'll pierce him. 4 ° 
If ho do come in my way, so; if he do not, if 
I come in his willingly, let him make a car¬ 
bonado 145 of me. I like not such grinning hon¬ 
our as Sir Walter hath. Give me life; which if I 
can save, so; if not, honour comes unlook’d for, 45 
and there’s an end. [exit] 


145 Pope Gregory VII, u former militant friar, 
had a reputation among Protestants for being 
ferocious. ’ 

‘“meat pounded and slashed for tenderness in 
broiling. 


Scene IV. 

Another part of the field 
Alarum. Excursions. Enter the kinc, the 

PRINCE, LOHD JOHN OF LANCASTER, EARL 
OF WESTMORELAND 

kino. I prithee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself; thou bleedest too 
much. 

Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 

John. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 

prince. I do beseech your Majesty make up. 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 

kino. I will do so. 

My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his 
tent. 

west. Come, my lord. I’ll lead you to your 
tent. 

prince. Lead me, my lord? I do not need 
your help; 

And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres! 

John. We breathe too long. Come, cousin 
Westmoreland, 

Our duty this way lies. For God’s sake, come. 
[exeunt prince John and Westmore¬ 
land] 

prince. By God, thou hast deceiv’d me, 
Lancaster! 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit. 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John; 

But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 

kino. 1 saw him hold Lord Percy at the 
point 

With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 

piunce. O, this boy 

Lends mettle to us all! [exit] 

Enter douclas 

douc. Another king? They grow like Hydra’s 
heads. 147 

I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them. What art 
thou 

That counterfeit’st the person of a king? 


147 a nine-headed monster killed by Hercules; if 
one head was lopped off, two grew in its place. 
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king. The King himself, who, Douglas, 
grieves at heart 

So many of his shadows thou hast met. 

And not the very King, I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field; 

But, seeing thou fall's! on me so luckily, 

I will assay thee. So defend thyself. 

DOUG. I fear thou art another counterfeit; 
And yet, in faith, thou bearest thee like a king. 
But mine I am sure thou art, whoe'er thou lx-. 
And thus I win thee. 

They fight. The king /icing in (lunger, 
enter prince of waffs 


Of Harry Percy and the Prince oi W ales 
hot. Nor shall it, lluriy; lor the hum is 
come 

To end the one of us; and would to Cod 
S Thy name in arms were now as gieat as mine! 
prince. I’ll make it greater eie 1 part from 
thee. 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I'll crop to make a gailand for my head. 

10 nor. I can no longer brook thv sanities 

[they light] 


Enter fai.staff 

fal. Well said, Hal! to it. Hall 


prince. Hold up thy lie 
art like 

Never to hold it up again! The spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt aie in my 
arms. 

It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee. 
Who never promisetli but lie means to pav. 

[they fight; dougeas flietli] 
Cheerly, my lord. How fares your Grace? 

Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 

And so hath Clifton. I’ll to Clifton stinight. 

king. Stay and breathe awhile 
Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion. 

And show’d thou mak'st some tender of my life, 

In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 
prince. O God! they did me too much 
injury 

That ever said I heark’ned for your death. 

If it were so, I might ha\e let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you, 

Which would have been as speedy in your end 35 
As all the poisonous potions in the world, 

And sav’d the treacherous labour of your son. 
king. Make up to Clifton; 11 ! to Sir Nicholas 
Gawsey. [exit] 


Nay, urn 

d, vile Scot, or thou i 5 shall find no Inn 's play heie. I can tell you. 

Kilter uouglas. lie fighteth with fal- 
si'aff, who falls down as if he were 
dead [ev/f ixuu.i.as] 


Enter hotspur 

hot. If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon¬ 
mouth. 

prince. Thou speak st as if I would deny 
my name. 

hot. My name is Harry Percy. 
prince. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

I am the Prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more. 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
Nor can one England brook a double reign 


The prince killeth pi n< v 
nor. () Hairy, thou hast robb’d me of my 
youth! 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won ol me. 
25 They wound my thoughts worse than thy 
swoul my flesh. 

But thoughts, the slaves of hie, and life, time’s 
fool, 

And time, that takes smvey ol all the woild, 
30 Must have a stop. O, I could piophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue. No, Pciey, thou art dust. 
And food for— [c/u-.v] 

prince. For worms, brave Percy. Fare thee 
well, great heart! 

Ill -weav’d ambition, how much ait thou 
shrunk! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 

40 But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough. This earth that bears thee 
dead 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

45 I should not make so dear a show of zeal. 

But let my favours hide thy mangled face; 
And, even in thy behalf. I’ll thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to 
50 heaven! 

Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not rememb’ied in thy epitaph! [he spieth 
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falstaff on the ground] 

What, old acquaintance? Could not all this 
flesh 

Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spar’d a better man. 5 

O, I should have a heavy miss of thee 
If I were much in love with vanity! 

Death bath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 
KmlroweH’d will 1 see thee by-and-by; 10 

Till then in blood by noble Percy lie. 1 exit ] 

FALSTAFF rise ill up 

fal. Embowell’d? If thou embowel me to¬ 
day, I'll give you leave to powder me and > 5 
cat me too to-morrow. ’Sblood, ’(was time to 
counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit? I lie; 

I am no counterfeit. To die is to be a counter¬ 
feit; for he is but the counterfeit of a man 20 
who hath not the life of a man; but to coun¬ 
terfeit dying when a man thereby liveth, is to 
be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect 
image of life indeed. The better part ot valour 
is discretion; in the which better part I have 25 
saved my life. Zounds, I am afraid of this 
gunpowder Percy, though he be dead. How 
if he should counterfeit too, and rise? By my 
faith, 1 am afraid he would prove the better 
counterfeit. Therefore I’ll make him sure; yea, 30 
and I’ll swear I kill’d him. Why may not he 
rise as well as l? Nothing confutes me but eyes, 
and nobody sees me. Therefore, sirrah [stubs 
him], with a new wound in your thigh, come 
you along with me. 3 5 

He takes up hotspur on his hack. Enter 
PRINCE, anil JOHN OF LANCASTER 


I a Jack. There is Percy. If your father will do 
me any honour, so; if not, let him kill the 
next Percy himself. I look to be either earl or 
duke, I can assure you. 

prince. Why, Percy I kill’d myself, and saw 
thee dead! 

fal. Didst thou? Lord, Lord, how this 
world is given to lying! I grant you I was 
down, and out of breath, and so was he; but 
we rose both at an instant and fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be be¬ 
liev’d, so; if not, let them that should reward 
valour bear the sin upon their own heads. I’ll 
take it upon my death, I gave him this wound 
in the thigh. If the man were alive and would 
deny it, zounds! I would make him eat a 
piece of my swoid. 

John. This is the strangest tale that ever I 
heard. 

prince. This is the strangest fellow, brother 
John. 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back. 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I’ll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

[a retreat is sounded ] 
The tiumpet sounds retreat; the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let’s to the highest of the field, 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 

Exeunt [prince henry and prince John] 
fal. I’ll follow, as they say, for reward. He 
that towards me. Cod reward him! If I do 
grow gloat, I’ll glow less; for I’ll purge, and 
leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman 
should do Exit [hearing off the body] 

Scene V. 

Another part of the field 


prince. Come, brother John; full bravely 
hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

John. But, soft! whom have we here? 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead? 

prince. I did; I saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art 45 
thou alive, 

Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 

I prithee speak. We will not trust our eyes 
Without our ears. Thou art not what thou 
seem’st. 

fal. No, that’s certain! I am not a double 
man; but if I be not Jack Falstaff, then am 


The trumpets sotaid. Enter the king, 

4° prince of wales, LORI) JOHN OF 

LANCASTER, EARL OF WESTMORE¬ 
LAND, tcith Worcester and ver- 
non prisoners 

king. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
Ill-spirited Worcester! did not we send grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 

And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary? 
Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust? 

50 Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 

A noble earl, and many a creature else 
Had been alive this hour, 
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If like a Christian thou hadst truly lx>mc 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence, 
won. What I have done m\ safety urg'd me 
to; 

And 1 embrace this fortune patiently. 

Since not to he avoided it falls on me. 

king. Bear Worcester to the death, and Ver¬ 
non too; 

Other offenders we will pause upon. 

Exeunt Worcester and vernon [guarded] 
Ilow goes the field? 

prince. 1 he noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when 
he saw 

The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him. 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the lest; 

And falling from a lull, he was so hiuis'd 
That the put suers took him. At mv tent 
The Douglas is, and I beseech \ our (trace 
I may dispose of him. 

KINC. With all my heait. 

prince. Then, brothel |olm of Lancaster, to 
you 

This honourable bounty shall belong. 


Co to the Douglas and deliver him 
l'p to his pleasure, ransomless and bee. 

His valour shown upon oui eiests to-dav 
Hath taught us how to cherish stub high deeds. 
5 Even in the bosom of our ads oi saiies. 

John. 1 thank your Oracc for this high cour¬ 
tesy. 

Which I shall give away immediately. 

king. Then this remains, that we diside oui 
i o posver. 

You, son John, and my cousin Westmoieland, 
Tosvards York shall bend you svith yotu dealest 
speed 

To meet Northumberland and the prelate 
i s Scroop, 

Who, as sve hear, are busily in arms. 

Mvsell and you, son Harry, svill tosvards Wales 
To fight svith Clendosver and the Karl ol 
March 

20 Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 
Meeting the check of such anothei day; 

And since this business so lair is done. 

Let us not leave till all oui osvn be won. 

[vxcmif ] 


T H E S C II 0 O L 
F 0 R S C AN D A U 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


Sheridan ( 1751 - 1810 ) was ham tv the theater, 
his father having been an actor and utiter. 
He met his future wife at Hath, ulieic his 
father had opened a school of oratory, and, 
in a romantic courtship mailed by duels and 
a quick trip to France, non her hand. Needing 
money, he turned to writing play s, of which 
the two comedies. The Itis.ds ( 1775 ) and The 

* The Hanson Webster test of tills play is here 
reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, publishers. 


School for Scandal ( 1777 ), are the best known. 
As writer, theater manager, and man-about- 
town Sheridan achieved great iiopulaiity and 
was nominated for membership in The Club 
by Dr. Johnson himself, llis place in the theater 
has been discussed in the introduction to 
drama, I, 39 . 9 . 

In 1780 Sheridan entered Parliament and 
remained in public service thereafter, lie was 
prominent in the Warren Hastings case and 
held a high post as Treasurer of the Navy. 
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Dogged by debt and disease he finally finished 
a useful life and was honored by a public 
funeral and eulogistic testimony from many 
prominent men who had admired his wit, his 
liberalism, and his personality. 


Dramatis Per some 


SIR PETER TKAZI.K 

SIR OLIVER SURFACE 

JOSEPH SURFACE 

CHARLES 

TRIP 

SNAKE 

CARELESS 

SIR HARRY HUM PI H 


CHAR I REE 

SIR HEN J A MIN BACK RITE 

ROYVLRY 

MOSES 

LADY TEAZLE 
MARIA 

LAM SNEER WELL 
MRS. CANDOUR 


A Portrait 

Addressed to Mrs. Crewe,' with the Comedy 
of The School for Scandal 

BY R. IL SHERIDAN, ESQ. 

Tell ino, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 
Who rail by precept, and detract by rule. 

Lives there no character, so tried, so known. 
So deck’d with grace, and so unlike your own, 
That even you assist her fame to raise, 

Approve by envy, and by silence praise? 
Attendl—a model shall attract your view— 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you! 

You shall decide if this a portrait prove, 

Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and sage. 

Ye matron censors of this childish age. 

Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fixed antipathy to young and fair; 

By cunning, cautious; or by nature, cold, 

In maiden madness, virulently bold! 

Attend! ye skilled to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proof, where innuendoes fail! 

Whose practised memories, cruelly exact, 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact! 
Attend, all ye who boast—or old or young 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue! 

So shall my theme as far contrasted be, 

As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 

'Mrs. John Crewe, beauty and wit, friend of 
Sheridan, Fox, et al. 


Come, gentle Amoret 2 (for neath that name. 
In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s fame); 
Come—for but thee who seeks the Muse? 
and while 

5 Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 
With timid grace and hesitating eye, 

The perfect model, which I boast, supply. 
Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest sketch 
create 

10 Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate— 
Could thy blest strain in kindred colors trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and face— 
Poets would study the immortal line. 

And Reynolds* own his art subdued by thine; 
15 That art, which well might added lustre give 
To Nature’s best, and Heaven’s superlative: 

On Granby's 4 cheek might bid new glories rise. 
Or point a purer beam from Devons 5 eyes! 
Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s praise, 
20 Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery 
pays! 

But praising Amoret we cannot err, 

No tongue o’ervalues Heaven, or flatters her! 
Yet she by Fate’s perverseness—she alone 
25 Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise 
her own! 

Adorning Fashion, unadorn’d by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness; 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

3 ° Not stilf with pmdenee, nor uncouthly wild: 
No state has Amoret! no studied mien; 

She frowns no goddess, and she moves no 
queen. 

The softer charm that in her manner lies 
3 ? Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise; 

It justly suits th’ expression of her face— 
’Tis less than dignity, and more than grace! 
On her pure cheek the native hue is such. 
That form’d by Heav’n to be admired so much, 
4 ° The hand divine, with a less partial care. 
Might well have fix’d a fainter crimson there, 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast— 
Inshrined Modesty!—supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 

4 ? Strip them of smiles—still, still all words are 
faint! 


s name from Faerie Queene, here a pet name for 
Mrs. Crewe. 
s Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

4 the Marchioness of Granby. 

8 the Duchess of Devonshire. 
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to own. 

The timid blush, and mild submitted tone, 
Whate’er she says, though sense appear 
throughout, 

5 Displays the tender hue of ienule doubt, 
Deck’d with that charm, how lovely wit ap¬ 
pears, 

How graceful science, when that robe she 
wears! 

10 Such too her talents, and her bent of mind. 

As speak a sprightly heart by thought lefined, 
A taste for mirth, by contemplation school'd, 
A turn lor ridicule, by camloui itiled. 

A scorn of folly, which she tiics to hide; 

l 5 An awe oi talent, which she owns with pride! 

Peace! idle Muse, no mine thy strain pro¬ 
long. 

But yield a theme, thy wannest piaiscs 
wrong; 

20 |ust to her merit, though thou cans! not raise 
Tliv feeble voice, behold th' acknowledged 
praise 

Has spread conviction through the envious 
train, 

25 And cast a fatal gloom o’er Scandal’s reign! 
And lo! each pallid hag, with blister’d tongue, 
Mattels assent to all thy zeal has sung— 
Owns all the colois just—the outline true; 
Thee mv inspirer, and mv model — Chkwk! 

30 

Pnoi.ot.oK 

WIIITTI-.N !>Y Mil, OAHIUCk" 


3 5 A School kou Scandal! tell me, I beseech 
you. 

Needs there a school this modish art to teach 
you? 

No need of lessons now, the knowing think; 
all knowledge that her sex should 40 We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 

Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the 

or the Muse, should deign vapors" 

Distress our fair ones—let them read the 


But moving Love himself appears to teach 
Their action, though denied to rule her speech; 
And thou who seest her speak and dost not 
hear. 

Mourn not her distant accents ’scape thine ear; 
Viewing those lips, thou still may’st make 
pretence 

To judge of what she says, and swear ’t is 
sense: 

Cloth’d with such grace, with such cxpiession 
fraught. 

They move in meaning, and they pause in 
thought! 

But dost thou farther watch, with ch.nm’d 
surprise, 

The mild irresolution of her eves. 

Curious to mark how frequent they repose. 

In brief eclipse and momentary close— 

Ah! seest thou not an ambush'd Cupid there, 
Too tim’rous of his charge, with jealous care 
Veils and unveils those beams oi heav’nly 
light, 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight? 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance loud to meet. 
In pard’ning dimples hope a sale retreat. 

What though her peaceful breast should ne’er 
allow 

Subduing frowns to arm her alter’d brow. 

By Love, I swear, and by his gentle wiles, 
More fatal still the mcicv of her smiles! 

Thus lovely, thus adorn'd, possessing all 
Of bright or fair that can to woman fall. 

The height of vanity might well be thought 
Prerogative in her, and Nature s fault. 

Yet gentle Amorct, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme; 

And half mistrustful of her beauty s store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen be¬ 
fore:— 

Read in 
reach, 

Though Creville , 1 
to teach, 

Fond to improve, nor tim’rous to discern 
How far it is a woman’s grace to leam; 

In Millar’s 1 dialect she would not prove 
Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love. 

Graced by those signs, which truth delights 

“ Mrs. Fulke Crev ille, Mrs. Crewe’s mother. 

’ Lady Millar was a famous hostess at literary 
salons. 


papers; 

45 Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit; 
Crave what you will—there’s quantum 
sufficit.'" 

* David Garrick, actor, dramatist, theater man¬ 
ager. 

* melancholy, the “blues." 
enough to go around. 
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"Lord!" cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves 
tattle. 

And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 

Just ris’n at noon, all night at cards when 
threshing 

Strong tea and scandal—-“Bless ine, how re¬ 
freshing! 

“Give me the papers, Lisp —how bold and 
free! (sips) 

“Last night Lord L. (sips) was caught with 
Lady D. 

"For aching heads what charming sal inlatilc! 
(sips.) 

“If Mrs. B. will still continue flirting. 


ACT I 
Scene I. 

lady sneerwell’s house 

Discovered lady sneehwell at the dressing- 
table; snake drinking chocolate 


lady sneer. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. 
10 Snake, were all inserted? 

snake. They were, madam; and as 1 copied 
them mvself in a feigned hand, there can be 
no suspicion whence they came. 
i.ady sneer. Did you circulate the report of 
"We hope she’ll draw, or we'll undraw tlw 15 Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall? 

curtain. snake. That’s in as fine a train as your lady- 

"Fine satire, poz"—in public all abuse it, ship could wish. In the common course of 

"But, by ourselves (sips), our praise we can’t tilings, I think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s 
refuse it. cars within four-and-twenty hours; and then, 

"Now, Lisp, read you—there, at that dash -o you know, the business is as good as done, 
and star.” lady sneer. Why, truly, Mrs. Glackitt has 

“Yes, ma’am— A certain lord had best beware, a vciy pretty talent, and a great deal of in- 
“Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor dustry. 


Square; 

“For should he Lady W. find willing, 
"Wormwood is bitter” —“Oh, that’s me, the 
villain! 

"Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
“Let that vile paper come within my door.” 


snake. True, madam, and has been toler- 
■5 ably successful in her day. To my knowledge 
she lias been the cause of six matches being 
broken off, and three sons disinherited; of four 
iorced elopements, and as many close con¬ 
finements; nine separate maintenances, and 


Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the two divorces. Nay, I have more than once 


dart; 


To 


reach our feelings, we ourselves must 
smart. 

Is our young bard so young, to think that lie 
Can stop the full spring-tide ol calumny? 
Knows he the world so little, and its tiade? 
Alas! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

So strong, so swift, the monster there’s no 


traced her causing a tete-d-tdtv in the Town 
and Country Magazine, when the parties, per¬ 
haps, had never seen each other’s face before 
in the course of their lives. 

35 lady sneer. She certainly has talents, but 
her manner is gross. 

snake. ’Tis very true. She generally de¬ 
signs well, has a free tongue, and a bold in¬ 
vention; but her coloring is too dark, and her 


g a gg' n g > 

Cut Scandal’s head off, still the tongue is 4 ° outlines often extravagant. She wants that deli- 
wagging. cacy of tint, and mellowness of sneer, which 

Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow’d, distinguish your ladyship’s scandal. 

Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; lady sneer. You are partial. Snake. 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen, snake. Not in the least; everybody allows 

And seeks this hydra, Scandal, in his den. 45 that Lady Snecrwell can do more with a word 


For your applause all perils he would 
through— 

He’ll fight—that’s write—a cavalliero true. 
Till every drop of blood—that’s ink—is spilt 
for you. 


or a look than many can with the most labored 
detail, even when they happen to have a little 
truth on their side to support it. 

lady sneer. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am 
5 ° no hypocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap 
from the success of my efforts. Wounded my¬ 
self in the early part of my life by the en- 
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venomed tongue of slander, 1 confess I have 
since known no pleasure equal to the reducing 
others to the level of my own injured repu¬ 
tation. 

snake. Nothing can he more natural. But, s 
Lady Sneerwell, theic is one allair in which 
you have lately employed me, wherein, 1 con¬ 
fess, I am at a loss to guess vour motives. 

i.ady sneer. I conceive vou mean with re¬ 
spect to my neighbor, Sir Peter Teazle, and to 
his family? 

SNAKE. I do. Here art* two strung men, to 
whom Sir Peter has acted as a kind ol guardian 
since their father’s death, the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universallv ' S 
well spoken of; the voungest, tire most dissi¬ 
pated and extravagant young fellow in the 
kingdom, without friends or character: the 
former an avowed admirer of vour lads ship, 
and apparently your favorite; the latter at- -o 
tached to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, and con¬ 
fessedly beloved by lu-r. Now, on the face of 
these circumstances, it is utterly unaccountable 
to me, why you, the widow of a city knight, 
with a good jointure, should not close with -5 
the passion of a man of such character and 
expectations as Mr. Surface; and more so why 
you should be so uncommonly earnest to de¬ 
stroy the mutual attachment subsisting be¬ 
tween his brother Charles and Maria. lo 

lady sneer. Then at once to unravel this 
mystery, I must inform vou that love has no 
share whatever in the intercourse between Mr. 
Surface and me. 

SNAKE. No! 1 5 

i.ady sneer. His real attachment is to Maria, 
or her fortune; but finding in his brother a 
favored rival, he has been obliged to mask 
his pretensions, and profit by my assistance. 

snake. Yet still I am more puzzled why 4 ° 
you should interest yourself in his success. 

i.ady sneer. How dull vou arc! Cannot you 
surmise the weakness which I hitherto, through 
shame, have concealed even from you? Must 
I confess that Charles, that libertine, that ex- 45 
travagant, that bankrupt in fortune and repu¬ 
tation, that he it is for whom I'm thus anxious 
and malicious, and to gam whom I would 
sacrifice everything? 

snake. Now, indeed, your conduct appears 5 ° 
consistent; but how came you and Mr. Surface 
so confidential? 
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lady SNEER. For our mutual interest. 1 have 
found him out a long time since. 1 know him 
to be artful, selfish, and malicious, in short, 
a sentimental knave; while with Sir Petr i. and 
indeed with all his acquaintance, lie passes 
for a vouthful miracle of prudence, good sense, 
and benevolence. 

snake. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he has not 
his equal in England; and above all, he praises 
him as a man of sentiment. 

i.ady sneer. True; and with the assistance 
of his sentiment and hypocrisy, he has brought 
Sir Peter entirrdy into his interest with regard 
to Maria; while poor Charles Iras no Iricnd 
in the house, though. 1 tear, he lias a powerful 
one in Maria’s heart, against whom we must 
direct our schemes. 

Elltcr SERVANT 

shiv. Mr. Surface. 

i.ady sneer. Show him up. [neft servant] 

Enter Joseph soreai e 

josEi'H s. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how 
do you do to-day? Mr. Snake, your most 
obedient. 

l.ady sneer. Snake has just been rallying 
me on our mutual attachment; but i have in¬ 
formed him of our real views. You know how 
useful he has been to us, and, believe me, 
the confidence is not ill placed. 

Joseph s. Madam, it is impossible for me 
to suspect a man of Mr. Snake’s sensibility and 
discernment. 

i.ady sneer. Well, well, no compliments 
now, but tell me when you saw your mistress, 
Maria; or, what is more material to me, your 
brother. 

Joseph s. I have not seen either since I left 
you; but 1 can inform you that they never meet. 
Some of your stories have taken a good effect 
on Maria. 

lady sneer. Ahl my dear Snake! the merit 
of this belongs to you; but do your brother’s 
distresses increase? 

Joseph s. Every hour. I am told he has had 
another execution 12 in the house yesterday. In 
short, his dissipation and extravagance exceed 
anything I have ever heard of. 

lady sneer. Poor Charles! 

12 seizure or sale of goods by the authorities. 

3 
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Joseph s. Tme, madam; notwithstanding 
his vices, one can’t help feeling for him. Poor 
Charles! I’m sure I wish it were in my power 
to be of any essential service to him; for the 
man who docs not share in the distresses of a 
brother, even though merited by his own mis¬ 
conduct, deserves- 

lady sneer. O Lud! you are going to he 
moral, and forget that you are among friends. 

Joseph s. Egad, that’s true! I'll keep that i 
sentiment till I see Sir Peter; however, it cei- 
tainly is a charity to rescue Maria from such a 
libertine, who, if he is to he reclaimed, can he 
so only by a person of your ladyship’s superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 1 

snake. I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here’s 
company coming; I’ll go and copy the letter 
I mentioned to you. Mr. Sin lace, your most 
obedient, [exit snake] 

Joseph s. Sii, your very devoted. Lady 2 
Sneerwell, I am very sorry you have put any 
further confidence in that fellow. 

I.ADY SNEER. NVhy SO? 

Joseph s. I have lately detected him in fre¬ 
quent conference with old Rowley, who was 2 
formerly my father’s steward, and has never, 
you know, been a friend of mine. 

lady sneek. And do yon think he would 
betray us? 

Joseph s. Nothing more likely; take my 3 
word for't, Lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn’t 
virtue enough to be faithful even to his own 
villainy. Ah! Maria! 

Enter maria ^ 

lady sneeii. Maria, my dear, how do you 
do? What’s the matter? 

maria. Oh! there is that disagieeable lover 
of mine, Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called 
at my guardian’s, with his odious uncle. Crab- 4 
tree; so I slipped out, and ran hither to avoid 
them. 

lady sneer. Is that all? 

Joseph s. If my brother Charles had been 
of the party, madam, perhaps you would not 4 
have been so much alarmed. 

lady sneer. Nay, now you are severe; for 
I dare swear the truth of the matter is, Maria 
heard you were here. But, my dear, what has 
Sir Benjamin done, that you would avoid him ; 
so? 

maria. Oh, he has done nothing; but ’tis for 


what he has said: his conversation is a per¬ 
petual libel on all his acquaintance. 

Joseph s. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is 
no advantage in not knowing him; for he’ll 
5 abuse a stranger just as soon as his best friend; 
and his uncle’s as bad. 

lady sneer. Nay, but we should make al¬ 
lowance: Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

maria. For my part, I confess, madam, wit 
o loses its respect with me, when I see it in com¬ 
pany with malice. What do you think, Mr. Sur¬ 
face? 

Joseph s. Certainly, madam; to smile at the 
jest which plants a thorn in another’s breast is 
5 to become a principal in the mischief. 

lady sneer. Pshaw! there’s no possibility 
of being witty without a little ill nature: the 
malice of a good thing is the barb that makes 
it stick. What’s your opinion, Mr, Surface? 

2 Joseph s. To be sure, madam; that conver¬ 
sation, where the spirit of raillery is sup¬ 
pressed, will ever appear tedious and insipid. 

maria. Well, I’ll not debate how far scandal 
may be allowable; but in a man, I am sure, it 

3 is always contemptible. We have pride, envy, 
rivalship, and a thousand motives to depreciate 
each other; but the male slanderer must have 
the cowardice of a woman before he can tra¬ 
duce one. 

o 

Enter servant 

serv. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and 
if your ladyship's at leisure, will leave her car¬ 
riage. 

3 lady sneer. Beg her to walk in. [exit serv¬ 
ant] Now, Maria, here is a character to your 
taste; for though Mrs. Candour is a little talka¬ 
tive, everbody allows her to be the best na- 
tured and best sort of woman, 
o maria. Yes, with a very gross affectation of 
good nature and benevolence, she does more 
mischief than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph s. I’ faith that’s true, Lady Sneer¬ 
well: whenever I hear the current running 
5 against the characters of my friends, I never 
think them in such danger as when Candour 
undertakes their defence. 

lady sneer. Hush! here she is! 

Enter mrs. candour 
:o 

mrs. can. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how 
have you been this century? Mr, Surface, what 
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news do you hear? though indeed it is no mat¬ 
ter, for 1 think one hears nothing else but scan¬ 
dal. 

Joseph s. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 
mus. can. Oh, Maria! child, what, is tin- 
whole affair off between you and Charles? His 
extravagance, I presume; the town talks of 
nothing else. 

maria. Indeed! 1 am very sorry, ma’am, the 
town is not better employed. 1 

Mrs. can. True, true, child; but there's no 
stopping people s tongues. 1 own 1 was hurt to 
hear it, as I indeed was to learn, (rum the same 
quarter, that your guardian. Sir Peter, and 
Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well as i 
could be wished. 

maria. 1 is strangely impertinent for people 
to busy themselves so. 

MRS. can. Very true, child, but what’s to be 
done? People will talk; theies no pieventing z 
it. Whv, it was but vesterd.n I was told Miss 
Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree Flirt. 
But, Lord! there's no minding what one hears; 
though, to be sure, I had this Irom very good 
authority. z 5 

maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 
MRS. can. So they are, child, shameful! 
shameful! But the world is so censorious, no 
character escapes. Lord, now who would has0 
suspected your friend. Miss Prim, of an indis- 30 
cretion? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, 
that they say her uncle stopped her last week, 
just as she was stepping into the York dili¬ 
gence 13 with her dancing-master. 

maria. I’ll answer for’t there are no grounds 35 
for that report. 

MRS. can. Ah, no foundation in the world, 

I dare swear; no more, probably, than for the 
story circulated last month, of Mrs. Festino’s 
affair with Colonel Cassino; though, to be sure, 40 
that matter was never rightly cleared up. 

Joseph s. The licence of invention some 
people take is monstrous indeed. 

maria. ’Tis so; but, in my opinion, those 
who report such things are equally culpable. 4 s 
mrs. can. To be sure they are; tale-bearers 
are as bad as the tale-makers; ’tis an old obser¬ 
vation, and a very true one. But what’s to be 
done, as I said before? How will you prevent 
people from talking? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt as- 50 

13 coach. 


sored me, Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon were at 
last become mere man and wife, like the lest of 
their acquaintance. She likewise hinted that a 
certain widow, in the next street, had got rid 
s of her dropsy and recmoied hei shape m a 
most surprising manner. And at the same time. 
Miss Tattle, who was by. affirmed that land 
Buffalo had discovered his lads at a house of 
no extraordinary fame; and that S11 II Bouquet 
o and Tom Saunter weie to measme swmds on a 
similar provocation. But, land, do vou think 1 
would report these things? No, no! tale-beaieis 
as I said before, are just as bad as the tale- 
makers. 

? Joseph s. Ah Mrs. Candour, il everybody 
had vour forbearance and good-nature! 

sins. can. 1 confess, Mr. Smlaee, 1 cannot 
bear to hear people attacked behind their 
backs; and when ugly circumstances come out 
o against our acquaintance, I own I always lose 
to think the best. By-the-hyc, I hope ’tis not 
true that your hiotliei is absolutely ruined? 

Joseph s. 1 am afraid his circumstances are 
very bad indeed, ma’am. 

Mils. can. Ah! 1 heard so; but you must tell 
him to keep up his spirits; evcivbodv almost is 
111 the same wav-—Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas 
Splint, Captain Quinze, and Mr. Nickit—all 
up, I hear, within this week; so il Chailes is un¬ 
done, lie’ll find hall his acquaintance ruined 
too, and that, you know, is a consolation. 

Joseph s. Doubtless, ma’am; a vciy gieat 
one. 

Enter servant 

SF.nv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Back¬ 
bite. [exit servant] 

i.ady sneer. So, Maria, you see your lover 
puisnes you, positively you sha n't escape. 

Enter chart ree and sir benjamin hack rite 

chart. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand. 
Mrs. Candour, 1 don’t believe you are ac¬ 
quainted with my nephew. Sir Benjamin Back¬ 
bite? Kgad! ma’am, he has a pretty wit, and is 
a pretty poet too; isn’t he, Lady Sneerwell? 

sir henj. b. O fie, uncle! 

crabt. Nay, egad, it’s true; 1 back him at a 
rebus or a charade against the best rhymer in 
the kingdom. Has your ladyship heard the epi¬ 
gram he wrote last week on Lady Frizzle’s 
feather catching fire? Do, Benjamin, repeat it, 
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or the charade you made last night extempore 
at Mrs. Drowzic's conversazione. Come now; 
your first is the name of a fish, your second a 
great naval commander, and— 
sm bknj. it. Uncle, now—pr’ythee— 5 

CRAitT, I* faith, ma'am, ’twould surprise you 
to hear how ready he is at all these fine suit of 
things. 

lady sneer. I wonder, Sir Benjamin, you 
never publish anything. 10 

sih bknj . it. To say truth, ma’am, 'tis very 
vulgar to print; and as my little productions 
are mostly satires and lampoons on paiticular 
people, I find they circulate more by giving 
copies in confidence to the liiends of the par- 15 
ties. However, 1 have some love elegies, which, 
when favored with this lady's smiles, 1 mean to 
give the public. 

chart. 'Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll immor¬ 
talize you! You will be banded down to pus- 
ferity, like Petrarch’s lamia,“ or Waller’s 
Sacharissa . 1 '' 1 

sin bknj. it, Yes, madam, 1 think you will 
like them, when you shall see them on a 
beautiful ipiaito page, where a neat rivulet of 25 
text shall meander through a meadow of mar¬ 
gin. ’Fore Cad, they will be the most elegant 
things of their kind! 

chart. But, ladies, that’s true. Have you 
heard the news? 30 

mbs. can. What, sir, do you mean the re¬ 
port of— 

ciiaht. No, ma’am, that’s not it. Miss Nicely 
is going to lie married to her own footman. 

mbs. can. Impossible! 3 5 

ciiaht. Ask Sir Benjamin, 
sin HHNJ. H. ’Tis very true, ma’am; every¬ 
thing is fixed, and the wedding liveries be¬ 
spoke. 

cbaht. Yes; and they do say there were 4 ° 
pressing reasons for it. 

lady snkkh. Why, I have heard something 
of this before. 

mbs. can. It can't be, and 1 vvondei any 
one should believe such a story of so prudent 45 
a lady as Miss Nicely. 


14 The fourteenth-century Italian poet Petrarch 
wrote his sonnets to a lady named Laura. 

15 The seventeenth-century English poet Ed- co 
inimd Waller wrote some of his \erse to “Sacha¬ 
rissa,” generally identified as Lady Dorothy Sid¬ 
ney. 


sin bknj. b. O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very 
reason ’twas believed at once. She has always 
been so cautious and so reserved, that every¬ 
body was sure theie was some reason for it at 
bottom. 

mbs. can. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal 
is as fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her 
stamp, as a fever is generally to those of the 
strongest constitutions. But there is a sort of 
pum, sickly reputation, that is always ailing, 
yet will outlive the robustcr characters of a 
hundred prudes. 

sin bknj. h. True, madam, there are vale¬ 
tudinarians in reputation as well as constitu¬ 
tion; who, being conscious of their weak part, 
avoid the least breath of air, and supply their 
want of stamina by care and circumspection. 

mbs. can. Well, but this may be all a mis¬ 
take. You know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling 
circumstances often give rise to the most in¬ 
jurious tales. 

ciiaht. That they do. I'll be sworn, ma’am. 
Did you ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose 
her loser and her character last summer at 
Tunbridge? Sir Benjamin, you lemember it? 

sin bknj. 11. Oh, to be sine! The most 
whimsical circumstance. 

lady snm ii. How was it, pray? 
ciiaht. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s 
assembly, the conversation happened to turn 
on the 1 needing of Nova Scotia sheep in this 
country. Says a young lady in company, 1 
have known instances of it, for Miss Letitia 
Piper, a first cousin of mine, had a Nova Scotia 
slice]) that produced her twins. What! cries 
the Lady Dowager Dundizzy (who, you know, 
is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had twills? 
This mistake, as you may imagine, threw the 
whole company into a fit of laughter. However, 
'twas the next morning everywhere reported, 
and in a few days believed by the whole town, 
that Miss Letitia Piper had actually been 
brought to bed of a fine boy and a girl; and 
in less than a week there weie some people 
who could name the father, and the farm¬ 
house where the babies were put to nurse. 
lady sneer. Strange, indeed! 
crabt. Matter of fact, I assure you. O Ludl 
Mr. Surface, pray is it true that your uncle, Sir 
Oliver, is coming home? 

Joseph s. Not that 1 know of, indeed, sir. 
crabt. He has been in the East Indies a 
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long time. You can scarcely remember him, I sih benj. b. And everything sold. I'm told, 
believe? Sad comfort whenever he returns, to that was movable. 

hear how your brother has gone on! crabt. 1 have seen one that was at his 

Joseph s. Charles has been imprudent, sir, house. Not a thing leit but some empty bottles 
to be sure; but I hope no busy people have al- s that were overlooked, and the laintlv pictures, 
ready prejudiced Sir Oliver against him. He which I believe are burned in the wainscots, 
may reform. sir henj. b. And 1 'm voiy soriv, also, to 

sir benj. B. To be sure he may; for mv part. hear some bad stories against him. [going] 

I never believed him to be so utteilv void of crabt. Oh! he has done many mean things, 
principle as people sav; and though he has to that'sceitain. 

lost all his friends, I am told nobody is better sin henj. b. But, however, as lie’s voui 

spoken of by the Jews. brother-[going] 

crabt. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the chart. We’ll tell you all anotbei opportun- 

Old Jewry was a ward, 1 believe Chailes itv. [c.v< runt) crahthkk anil sin iii.n |amin | 
would be an alderman. No man more pop- it i.aiiy snkhi. II.i! Ii.i! tis veiv li.ud Ioi them 
ular there, fore Cad! I hear he pays as many to leave a subject they have not ipute mu 
annuities as the Irish tontine; and tliat when- down. 

ever he is sick, they have piaveis for the le- ioskpii s. And I believe the abuse was no 

covery of bis health ill all the synagogues. more acceptable to your ladyship than Maria. 

sir henj. h. Yet no man lives in gieatci ~ i.aiiy sni i ii, I doubt hoi alleetions are fai- 
splendor. Thev tell me, when he entoitains bis ther engaged than we imagine, lint the family 

friends he will sit down to dinner with a dozen are to lie lu re ibis evening, so \ou may as well 

of his own securities; have a score of tradesmen dine whole you are. and we shall have an op- 

waiting m the antechambei, and an officer be portunity of observing lartliei, in the mean- 

hind every guest's chair. 2 s time. I'll go and plot mischiel, and you shall 

Joseph s. This may be entertainment to study sentiment, \ exeunt] 
you, gentlemen, but vou pay veiy little icgard 

to the feelings of a brothel. Scene II. 

maria. Their malice is intolerable. Lady . , 

„ , . SIR PETER S bouse 

Sneerwcll, 1 must wish you a good morning: jo 

I’m not very w'ell. [exit maria] Enter sir pi-.ier 

mrs. can. O dear! she changes eoloi very 

mllc l] silt peter r. When an old bachelor marries 

i.aiiy sneer. Do, Mrs. Candoui, billow her: a young wife, vvliat is lie to expect? ’Tis now 

she may want assistance. 35 six months since Lady Teazle made me the 

MRS. can. That I will, with all my soul, happiest of men; and I have been the most 

ma’am. Poor dear girl, who knows what her miserable dog ever since! We lifted a little 

situation may be! [exit] going to church, and fairly (|iiarrelled bclore 

LADY SNEER. ’Twas nothing but that she the bells had done ringing. I was tnoie than 

could not bear to hear Charles reflected on, 40 once nearly choked with gall dining the honey- 

notwithstanding their difference. moon, and had lost all cnmlort in life before 

sir henj. b. The young lady’s penchant is my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I 

obvious. chose with caution—a girl bred wholly in the 

crabt. But, Benjamin, you must not give country, who never knew luxury beyond one 

up the pursuit for that; follow her, and put her 4s silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual 
into good humor. Repeat her some ot your gala of a race ball. Yet now she plays her part 

own verses. Come, I’ll assist you. in all the extravagant foppeiics of the fashion 

sir henj. b. Mr. Surface, 1 did not mean to and the town, with as ready a grace as if she 

hurt you; but, depend on’t, your brother is ut- had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out ol 

terly undone. « So Crosvenor Square! I am sneered at by all my 

crabt. O Lud, ay! undone as ever man was. acquaintance, and paragraphed in the nevvs- 
Can’t raise a guinea! papers. She dissipates my fortune, and contra¬ 
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diets all my humors: yet the worst of it is, I 
doubt 1 love her, or I should never bear all 
this. However, I’ll never Ire weak enough to 
own it. 

Enter howley 

iiowlky. Oh! Sir Peter, your servant; how 
is it with you, sir? 

sm peter t. Very bad, Master Howley, very 
bad. I meet with nothing but erosses and vexa- t 
tions. 

howley. What can have happened to trou¬ 
ble yon since yesterday? 

sir peter t. A good question to a married 
man! 1 

ROWLEY. Nay, I'm sure your lady, Sir Peter, 
can’t be the cause of your uneasiness. 

SIR PETEn T. Why, has anybody told you 
she was dead? 

rowley. Come, come. Sir Peter, you love 2 
her, notwithstanding your tempers don’t ex¬ 
actly agree. 

sir peter t. lint the fault is entirely hers. 
Master Rowley. I am, myself, the sweetest 
tempered man alive, and hate a teasing tern- 2 
per; and so I tell her a hundred times a day. 

rowley. Indeed! 


independence: of course, no person could have 
more opportunities of judging of their hearts, 
and I was never mistaken in my life. Joseph is 
indeed a model for the young men of the age. 
5 He is a man of sentiment, and acts up to the 
sentiments he professes; but for the other, take 
my word for’t, if he had any grain of virtue by 
descent, he has dissipated it with the rest of 
his inheritance. Ah! my old friend, Sir Oliver, 
o will he deeply mortified when lie finds how 
part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

rowley. I am sorry to find you so violent 
against the young man, because this may he 
the most critical period of his fortune. I came 
5 hither with news that will surprise you. 
sir peter t. What! let me hear. 
rowley. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this 
moment in town. 

sir peter t. How! you astonish me! I 
3 thought you did not expect him this month. 
rowley. I did not; but his passage has been 
remarkably quick. 

sir feter t. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my 
old friend. Tis fifteen years since we met. We 
5 have had many a day together; but does he 
still enjoin us not to inform his nephews of 
his arrival? 


sir peter t. Ay; and what is very extraor- rowley. Most strictly. He means, before it 
dinary, in all our disputes she is always in is known, to make some trial of their disposi- 
thc wrong! But Lady Sneerwell, and the set 30 tions. 

she meets at her house, encourage the per- sm peter t. Ahl there needs no art to dis- 
verseness of her disposition. Then, to complete cover their merits; he shall have his way. But, 
my vexation, Maria, my ward, whom I ought pray, does he know I am married? 
to have the power of a father over, is deter- howley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

mined to turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses 3 5 sir peter t. What, as we drink health to a 

the man whom I have long resolved on for her friend in a consumption! Ahl Oliver will laugh 
husband; meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself at me. We used to rail at matrimony together, 
on his profligate brother. and he has been steady to his text. Well, he 

rowley. You know. Sir Peter. I have al- must be soon at my house, though! I’ll instantly 
ways taken the lilrerty to differ with you on 40 give orders for his reception. But, Master Row- 
tho subject of these two young gentlemen. I ley, don’t drop a word that Lady Teazle and 1 
only wish you may not he deceived in your ever disagree, 
opinion of the elder. For Charles, my life on’tl rowley. By no means, 

he will retrieve his errors yet. Their worthy sir peter t. For I should never be able to 

father, once my honored master, was, at his 45 stand Noll’s jokes; so I’d have him think. Lord 
years, nearly as wild a spark; yet, when he forgive mel that we are a very happy couple, 
died, he did not leave a more benevolent heart rowley. I understand you; but then you 
to lament his loss. must be very careful not to differ while he is 

sir peter t. You are wrong. Master Row- in the house with you. 
ley. On their father’s death, you know, I acted 50 sir peter t. Eg^d, and so we must, and 
as a kind of guardian to them both, till their that’s impossible. Ah! Master Rowley, when an 
uncle Sir Oliver s liberality gave them an early old bachelor marries a young wife, he deserves 
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—no—the crime carries its punishment along 
with it. [exeunt] 

ACT II 

SoF.NE I. 

[sir Peter's house] 

Enter sir peter and lady tkazi.k 

sir PETER T. Lady Tea/le, Lady Teazle, I II 
not bear it! 

lady T. Sir Peter, Sir l’cler, you m.iv bear 
it or not, as you please; but 1 ought to have 
my own way in everything, and what's more, 
I will, too. What! though 1 was educated m 
the country, 1 know very well that women ot 
fashion in London are accountable to nobody 
after they are married. 

sin peter T. Very well, ma’am, very well; 
so a husband is to have no influence, no au¬ 
thority? 

lady T. Authority! No, to he sine, if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have 
adopted me, and not married me: I am sure 
you were old enough. 

sir peter T. Old enough! av, there it is. 
Well, well, Lady Teazle, though mv life may 
be made unhappy by your temper. I’ll not be 
ruined by your extravagance. 

lady T. My extravagance! Pm sure Tm not 
more extravagant than a woman ot fashion 
ought to be. 

sir peter t. No, no, madam, you shall 
throw away no more sums on such unmeaning 
luxury. ’Slife! to spend as much to furnish 
your dressing-room with flowers in winter as 
would suffice to turn the Pantheon 1 ' 1 into a 
green-house, and give a fete chanipetre ' 7 at 
Christmas. 

lady T. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, be¬ 
cause flowers are dear in cold weather? You 
should find fault with the climate, and not 
with me. For my part, I’m sure, I wish it 
was spring all the year round, and that roses 
grew under our feet. 

sir peter t. Oons! madam; if you had been 
bom to this, I shouldn’t wonder at your talk¬ 
ing thus; but you forget what your situation 
was when I married you. 

18 here, a London concert hall. 

17 garden party. 


LADY t. No, no, 1 don’t; ’twas a vorv dis¬ 
agreeable one, or I should never har e mar¬ 
ried you. 

sin peter T. Yes, yes, madam; you were 
5 then in somewhat a humbler style: the daugh¬ 
ter of a plain country squire. ltecollect, l.adv 
Teazle, when I saw you first silting at your 
t.unbor, 1 * in a pretty figured linen gown, with 
a bunch of keys at your side, your hair combed 
io smooth over a roll, and your apartment hung 
round with fruits in worsted, of your own 
working. 

lady T. Oh. yes! I remember it very well, 
and a curious life I led. My daily occupation 
IS to inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, 
make extracts from the family receipt book, 
and comb my aunt Deborah’s lap-dog. 

sm peter T. Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so in¬ 
deed. 

20 lady t. And then, you know, my evening 
amusements! To draw patterns for ruffles, 
which 1 had not materials to make up; to play 
Pope Joan 1 ” with the curate; to read a sermon 
to my aunt; or to be stuck down to an old 
2 5 spinet to strum my father to sleep after a fox- 
chase. 

sir peter t. I am glad you have so good a 
memory. Yes, madam, these were the recrea¬ 
tions 1 took you from; but now you must have 
3 ° your coach— vis-d-vir "—and three powdered 
footmen before your chair; and in the summer, 
a pair of white cats 21 to draw you to Kensing¬ 
ton Cardens. No recollection, 1 suppose, when 
you were content to ride double, behind the 
3 5 butler, on a docked coach-horse? 

lady t. No; 1 swear I never did that. 1 deny 
the butler and the coach-horse. 

sir peter t. This, madam, was your situa¬ 
tion; and what have I done for you? I have 
4 ° made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of 
rank; in short, 1 have made you my wife. 

lady t. Well, then, and there is but one 
thing more you can make me to add to the 

obligation, and that is- 

45 sin peter t. My widow, I suppose? 

lady t. Heml heml 

sir peter t. I thank you, madam; but don’t 
flatter yourself; for though your ill conduct 
may disturb my peace, it shall never break 

u embroidery frame. card game, 

20 that is, the oc upants sit face to face. 

21 horses. 
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my heart, I promise you; however, I am equally 
obliged to you for the hint. 

lady t. Then why will you endeavor to 
make yourself so disagreeable to me, and 
thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

sir peter t. 'Siife, madam, 1 say, had you 
any of these little elegant expenses when you 
married me? 

lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have 
me lie out of the fashion? 

sin peter T. The fashion, indeed! what had 
you to do with the fashion before you mar¬ 
ried me? 

lady T. For my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman 
of taste. 

sir peter t. Ay, there again; taste! Zounds! 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me! 

lady T. That’s veiy true indeed, Sir Peter; 
and after having married you, 1 should never 
pretend to taste again, 1 allow. JSut now. Sir 
Peter, if we have finished our daily jangle, 1 
presume 1 may go to my engagement at Lady 
Sneerwcll’s. 

Sin peter T. Ah, there’s another precious 
circumstunee; a charming set of acquaintance 
you have made there. 

lady T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious 
of reputation. 

sir peter T, Yes, egad, they are tenacious 
of reputation with a vengeance; for they don’t 
choose anybody should have a character but 
themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle” who has done less mis¬ 
chief than these utterers of forged tales, coiners 
of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

lady t. What! would you restrain the free¬ 
dom of speech? 

sir peter t. Ah! they have made you just 
as bad as any one of the society. 

lady T. Why, 1 believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no 
malice against the people I abuse. When I say 
an ill-natured thing, ’tis out of pure good hu¬ 
mor; and I take it for granted, they deal exactly 
in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, 
you know you promised to come to Lady 
Sneerwell’s too. 


28 cart for carrying the condemned to execution. 
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sir peter t. Well, well. I’ll call in just to 
look after my own character. 

lady t. Then indeed you must make haste 
after me, or you’ll be too late. So, good-bye to 
5 ye. [exit lady teazle] 

sir peter t. So, I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation; yet, with what a 
charming air she contradicts everything I say, 
and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for 

io my authorityl Well, though I can’t make her 
lov e me, there is great satisfaction in quarrel¬ 
ling with her; and I think she never appears to 
such advantage as when she is doing every¬ 
thing in her power to plague me. [exit] 

15 

Scene II. 

At lady sneerwell’s 

20 Enter lady sneerwell, mrs. candour, crab- 
tree, sir benjamin backbite, and Jo¬ 
seph SURFACE 

lady sneer. Nay, positively, we will hear 

25 it. 

Joseph s. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all 
means. 

sir bf.nj. b. O plague on’t, uncle! ’tis mere 
nonsense. 

30 chart. No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an 
extempore! 

sir benj. b. But, ladies, you should be ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances. You must 
know, that one day last week, as Lady Betty 

3 5 Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a 
sort of duodecimo' 3 phaeton, she desired me to 
write some verses on her ponies, upon which I 
took out my pocket-book, and in one moment 
produced the following: 

40 Sure never were seen two such beautiful 
ponies; 

Other horses are clowns, but these maca¬ 
ronies: 24 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be 

45 wrong, 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so 
long. 

crabt. There, ladies, done in the smack of 
a whip, and on horseback too. 

50- 

28 tiny (as a duodecimo volume). 

84 fops, dandies. 
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Joseph s. A very Phoebus mounted, indeed. caieless manner in which the widow Ochre 
Sir Benjamin. caulks her wrinkles. 

sir benj. b. O dear sir! trifles, tTifles. sir benj. b. Nay. now. l.adv Sncciwcll. vou 

are severe upon the widow. Come, come, t'is 

Enter LADY teazle and maria S not that shl ' P aints Sl > 111 • I" 11 ' vh «'" '>'*• >'-< s 

finished her face, she joins it so badly to her 
MRS. can. 1 must have a copy. neck, that she looks like a mended statue, in 

lady sneer. Lady Teazle, 1 hope we shall which the connoisseur sees at once that the 

see Sir Peter? head’s modern though the tilink's antique. 

lady T. 1 believe he’ll wait on your ladv- 10 chart. Ha! ha! ha! well said, nephew, 
ship presently. mhs. can. Ha! ha! ha! well, you make me 

lady sneer. Maria, my love, vou look laugh, but I vow I hate you lm it. What do 

grave. Come, you shall set down to piquet vou think of Miss Simpei? 

with Mr. Surface. sin benj. b. Why, she has \eiv picttv teeth. 

maria. I take very little pleasure in cards; l s lady t. Yes. and on that account, when 
however, I’ll do as you please. she is neither speaking nor laughing (winch 

lady T. [aside] 1 am smprised Mr. Surface vciv seldom happens), she ne\er absolutely 

should sit down with hei; 1 thought he would shuts her mouth, but leaves it on ajar, as it 

have embraced this opportunity of speaking to wen—thus- [shines her teeth] 

me, before Sir Peter came. zo mbs. (an. How can you be so ill-natured? 

sins. can. Now, I'll die, but you are so lady t. Nay, 1 allow even that’s better than 

scandalous. I’ll forswear sour society. the pains Mis. Prim takes to conceal her losses 

lady T. What's tile matter, Mrs. Candour? in front. She draws her month till it positively 

mhs. can. They’ll not allow om friend. Miss resembles the apeiture ol a pom’s box, and all 

Vermilion, to be handsome. is her words appear to slide out edgewise, as it 

lady sneer. Oh, surelv she is a pretty were thus, llow do yon do, madam? Yes, 
woman. madam. 

chart. I'm very glad von think so, ma’am. lady sneer. Very well. Lady Teazle; 1 see 

mbs. can. She has a charming fiesh color. you can be a little severe. 

lady T. Yes, when it is besli put on. 40 i.ady t. In defence ol a liiend it is but jus- 

mrs. can. O fie! I’ll swe.u her coloi is nat- tice. Hut hole comes Sir Petei to spoil our 
ural; I have seen it come and go. pleasantry. 

lady T. I dare swear you have, ma’am; it 
goes off at night, and comes again in the morn- Enter sir peter teazle 

ing. 

sin benj. b. True, ma’am, it not only comes sir peter t. Ladies, your most obedient, 

and goes, but what’s more, egad! her maid can [aside] Mercy on me! here is the whole set! 
fetch and carry it. a character dead at every word, I suppose. 

mrs. can. Ha! ha! ha! how I hate to hear mbs. can. I am rejoiced you me come, Sir 

you talk so! But surelv, now, her sister is, or 40 Peter. They have been so censorious; and Lady 
was, very handsome. Teazle as bad as any one. 

crabt. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? () Lord! sm peter t. It must be very distressing to 

she’s six and fifty if she’s an hour. you, Mrs. Candour, I dare swear. 

mrs. can. Now, positively you wrong her; mrs. can. Oh, they will allow good quali- 

fifty-two or fifty-three is the utmost; and 1 45 ties to nobody; not even good nature to our 
don’t think she looks more. friend Mrs. Pursy. 

sir benj. b. Ah! there’s no judging by her lady t. What, the fat dowager who was at 
looks, unless one could see her face. Mrs. Quadrille’s last night? 

lady sneer. Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen mrs. can. Nay, her bulk is her misfortune; 
does take some pains to repair the ravages of 50 and when she takes such pains to get rid of it, 
time, you must allow she effects it with great you ought not to reflect on her. 
ingenuity, and surely that’s better than the lady sneer. That’s very true, indeed. 
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my heart, I promise you; however, I am equally 
obliged to you for the hint. 

lady t. Then why will you endeavor to 
make yourself so disagreeable to me, and 
thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

sir peter t. 'Siife, madam, 1 say, had you 
any of these little elegant expenses when you 
married me? 

lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have 
me lie out of the fashion? 

sin peter T. The fashion, indeed! what had 
you to do with the fashion before you mar¬ 
ried me? 

lady T. For my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman 
of taste. 

sir peter t. Ay, there again; taste! Zounds! 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me! 

lady T. That’s veiy true indeed, Sir Peter; 
and after having married you, 1 should never 
pretend to taste again, 1 allow. JSut now. Sir 
Peter, if we have finished our daily jangle, 1 
presume 1 may go to my engagement at Lady 
Sneerwcll’s. 

Sin peter T. Ah, there’s another precious 
circumstunee; a charming set of acquaintance 
you have made there. 

lady T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious 
of reputation. 

sir peter T, Yes, egad, they are tenacious 
of reputation with a vengeance; for they don’t 
choose anybody should have a character but 
themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle” who has done less mis¬ 
chief than these utterers of forged tales, coiners 
of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

lady t. What! would you restrain the free¬ 
dom of speech? 

sir peter t. Ah! they have made you just 
as bad as any one of the society. 

lady T. Why, 1 believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no 
malice against the people I abuse. When I say 
an ill-natured thing, ’tis out of pure good hu¬ 
mor; and I take it for granted, they deal exactly 
in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, 
you know you promised to come to Lady 
Sneerwell’s too. 


28 cart for carrying the condemned to execution. 
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sir peter t. Well, well. I’ll call in just to 
look after my own character. 

lady t. Then indeed you must make haste 
after me, or you’ll be too late. So, good-bye to 
5 ye. [exit lady teazle] 

sir peter t. So, I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation; yet, with what a 
charming air she contradicts everything I say, 
and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for 

io my authorityl Well, though I can’t make her 
lov e me, there is great satisfaction in quarrel¬ 
ling with her; and I think she never appears to 
such advantage as when she is doing every¬ 
thing in her power to plague me. [exit] 

15 

Scene II. 

At lady sneerwell’s 

20 Enter lady sneerwell, mrs. candour, crab- 
tree, sir benjamin backbite, and Jo¬ 
seph SURFACE 

lady sneer. Nay, positively, we will hear 

25 it. 

Joseph s. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all 
means. 

sir bf.nj. b. O plague on’t, uncle! ’tis mere 
nonsense. 

30 chart. No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an 
extempore! 

sir benj. b. But, ladies, you should be ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances. You must 
know, that one day last week, as Lady Betty 

3 5 Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a 
sort of duodecimo' 3 phaeton, she desired me to 
write some verses on her ponies, upon which I 
took out my pocket-book, and in one moment 
produced the following: 

40 Sure never were seen two such beautiful 
ponies; 

Other horses are clowns, but these maca¬ 
ronies: 24 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be 

45 wrong, 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so 
long. 

crabt. There, ladies, done in the smack of 
a whip, and on horseback too. 

50- 

28 tiny (as a duodecimo volume). 
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I believe there are many would thunk them 
for the bill. 

lady sneer. O Lud! Sir Peter; would you 
deprive us of our privileges? 

sir peter t. Ay, madam; and then no per¬ 
son should be permitted to kill characters and 
run down reputations, hut (jualified old maids 
and disappointed widows. 

LADY SNEER. Go, you monster! 

MRS. can. But, surely, you would not be i 
quite so severe on those who only report what 
they hear? 

sir peter T. Yes, madam. 1 would ha\e law 
merchant 27 for them too; and in all cases of 
slander currency, whenever the drawer ol the ' 
lie was not to he found, the injured parties 
should have a right to come on any of the in¬ 
dorsers. 

crabt. Well, for mv part, 1 believe there 
never was a scandalous tale without some 2' 
foundation. 

sir peter t. Oh, nine out of ten of the mali¬ 
cious inventions are founded on some ridicu¬ 
lous misrepresentation. 

lady sneeh. Come, ladies, shall we sit 2 
down to cards in the next room? 


than they are; they have no malice at lie.ut. 

maria. Then is their conduct still moic con¬ 
temptible; for, in my opinion, nothing could 
excuse the interference of their tongues, hut a 
5 natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph s. Undoubtedly, madam; and it has 
always been a sentiment of mine, that to 
propagate a malicious truth wantonly is more 
despicable than to falsify fiom revenge. But 
o can you, Maria, feel thus tor otheis, and be 
unkind to me alone? Is hope to he denied the 
tenderest passion? 

maria. Why will you distress me bv renew¬ 
ing the subject? 

5 Joseph s. Ah, Maiial you would not treat 
me thus, and oppose youi guardian, Sir Peter’s 
will, hut that I see that piolligate Charles is 
still a favored rival. 

maria. Ungenerously urged! But whatever 
o my sentiments are for that unfortunate young 
man, he assured I shall not feel more hound 
to give him up, because his distresses have lost 
him the regard even of a biothei. 

Joseph s. Nay, hut Maria, do not leave me 
3 with a frown; by all that's honest, I swear 
| kneels]- 


Enter a servant, ic/io whispers to silt peter [Re-enter lady teazle, behind] 

sir peter t. I'll be with them directly. [Aside] Gad's life, here’s I.ady Teazle! 
lapart] I’ll get away nnperceived. to [Aloud to maria] You must not; no, you shall 

lady sneer. Sir Peter, you are not going to not; for, though 1 have the greatest regard for 

leave us? Lady Teazle- 

sir peter T. Your ladyship must excuse me; maria. Lady Teazle! 

I’m called away by particular business. But 1 Joseph s. Yet were Sir Petei to suspect- 

leave my character behind me. [exit sir peter] 3 5 lady t. [coming forward] What is this, 
sir benj. b. Well; ceitamly, Lady Teazle, pray? Do you take her for me? Child, you are 

that lord of yours is a strange being; 1 could wanted in the next room, [exit maria] What 

tell you some stories of him would make you is all this, pray? 

laugh heartily if he were not your husband. Joseph s. O, the most unlucky circumstance 

lady T. Oh, pray don’t mind that; come, do 4 ° in nature! Maria has somehow suspected the 
let’s hear them, [joins the rest of the company tender concern I had for your happiness, and 

going into the next room] threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her sus- 

joseph s. Maria, 1 see you have no satisfac- picions, und I was just endeavoring to reason 
tion in this society. with her when you came in. 

maria. How is it possible I should? If to 45 lady t. Indeed! hut you seemed to adopt 
raise malicious smiles at the infirmities or mis- a very tender mode of reasoning; do you usu- 

fortunes of those who have never injured us ally argue on your knees? 

be the province of wit or humor, Heaven grant • Joseph s. Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a 

me a double portion of dullness! little bombast-But, Lady Teazle, when are 

Joseph s. Yet they appear more ill-natured 50 you to give me your judgment on my library, 

as you promised? 

i.ady t. No, no; I begin to think it would he 
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imprudent, and you know I admit you as a 
lover no farther than fashion sanctions. 

Joseph s. True, a mere platonic cicisbeo“ 
—what every wife is entitled to. 

lady t. Certainly, one must not be out of 
the fashion. However, I have so much of my 
country prejudices left, that, though Sir Peter’s 
ill-humor may vex me ever so, it never shall 
provoke me to- 

Joseph s. The only revenge in your power. 
Well; l applaud your moderation. 

lady T. Co; you are an insinuating wretch. 
But we shall be missed; let us join the com¬ 
pany. 

Joseph s. But we had best not return to¬ 
gether. 

lady 'r. Well, don’t stay; for Maria shan’t 
come to hear any more of your reasoning, 1 
promise you. [exit lady teazle] 

Joseph s. A curious dilemma my politics 
have run me intol I wanted, at first, only to in¬ 
gratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she 
might not be my enemy with Maria; and I 
have, I don't know how, become her serious 
lover. Sincerely I begin to wish I had never 
made such a point of gaining so very good a 
character, for it has led me into so many cursed 
rogueries that I doubt I shall be exposed at 
last, [exit] 

Scene III, 

S1H PETEll teazle’s 

Enter bowi.ey and sir Oliver surface 

sir Oliver s. Ha! ha! ha! So my old friend 
is married, hey?—a young wife out of the 
country. Hal ha! ha! that he should have stood 
bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink into a 
husband at last. 

rowley. But you must not rally him on the 
subject. Sir Oliver; ’tis a tender point, I assure 
you, though he has been married only seven 
months. 

sir Oliver s. Then he has been just half a 
year on the stool of repentance! Poor Peter! 
But you say he has entirely given up Charles; 
never sees him, hey? 

rowley. His prejudice against him is aston¬ 


ishing, and 1 am sure greatly increased by a 
jealousy of him with Lady Teazle, which he 
has industriously been led into by a scandalous 
society in the neighborhood, who have con- 
5 tributed not a little to Charles’s ill name. 
Whereas the truth is, I believe, if the lady is 
partial to either of them, his brother is the 
favorite. 

sir Oliver s. Ay, I know there is a set of 
10 malicious, prating, prudent gossips, both male 
and female, who murder characters to kill 
time; and will rob a young fellow of his good 
name, before he has years to know the value 
of it. But 1 am not to be prejudiced against 
15 my nephew by such, I promise you. No, no; 
if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I 
shall compound 2 ” for his extravagance. 

rowley. Then, my life on’t, you will reclaim 
him. Ah, sir! it gives me new life to find that 
20 ijaur heart is not turned against him; and that 
the son of my good old master has one friend, 
however, left. 

sin Oliver s. What, shall 1 forget. Master 
Kmvley, when 1 was at his years myself? Egad, 
2 5 my brother and I were neither of us very pru¬ 
dent youths; and yet, I believe, you have not 
seen many better men than your old master 
was. 

rowley. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me as- 
30 surance that Charles may yet be a credit to his 
family. But here comes Sir Peter. 

sin Oliver s. Egad, so he does. Mercy on 
me! he's greatly altered, and seems to have a 
settled mairied look! One may read husband in 
35 his face at this distance! 

Enter sir peter teazle 

sir PETER t. Ha! Sir Oliver, my old friend! 
40 Welcome to England a thousand times! 

sir Oliver s. Thank you—thank you. Sir 
Peter! and i faith I am glad to find you well, 
believe me. 

sir peter T. Oh! ’tis a long time since we 
45 met—fifteen years, I doubt, Sir Oliver, and 
many a cross accident in the time. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ay, I have had my share. But 
what! I find you are married, hey? Well, well, 
it can't be helped; and so—I wish you joy with 
50 all my heart. 


28 make allowances (in tire settlement). 
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sib peter T. Thank you. thank you. Sir 
Oliver. Yes, 1 have.entcicd into—the happy 
state; but we’ll not talk of that now. 

SIR OLIVER s. True, true. Sir Peter; old 
friends should not begin on grievances at first *! 
meeting; no, no, no. 

bowley. Take care, prav, sir. 

SIR OLIVER s. Well, so one ot mv nephews 
is a wild fellow, hey? 

SIR peter T. Wild! Ah! mv old friend. I 10 
grieve for your disappointment there, lie's a 
lost young man, indeed. Howeser, his biothei 
will make you amends. Joseph is, indeed, what 
a youth should be. Everybody m the world 
speaks well of him. 1 s 

sir Oliver s. 1 am soiry to hear it, he has 
too good a character to be an honest fellow. 
Everybody speaks well ol him! Pshaw! then 
he has bowed as low to knaves and fools as 
to the honest dignity of genius and viitne. zo 
Sin peter T. What, Sir Oliver! do you blame 
him for not making enemies? 

sin oliveh s. Yes, if he has moot enough to 
deserve them. 

sir peter r. Well, well, you’ll lie convinced 25 
when you know him. ’Tis edification to heal 
him converse, he professes the noblest senti¬ 
ments. 

sin Oliver s. Oh! plague of his sentiments! 

If he salutes me with a scrap of morality m his 40 
mouth, I shall be sick directly. But, however, 
don’t mistake me, Sir Peter, 1 don’t mean to 
defend Charles’s errors; but before 1 loim my 
judgment of either of them, i intend to make 
a trial of their hearts; and my friend Bowley 35 
and I have planned something for the purpose. 

rowley. And Sir Peter shall own for once 
he has been mistaken. 

sir peter t. Oh! my life on Joseph’s honor. 
sir Oliver s. Well—come, give us a bottle 40 
of good wine, and we ll drink the lad’s health, 
and tell you our scheme. 
sir peter T. Allow,,"' then! 
sir Oliver s. And don’t, Sir Peter, be so 
severe against your old fiiend’s son. Odds my 4 s 
life! I am not sorry that he has run out of the 
course a little; for my part I hate to see pru¬ 
dence clinging to the green suckers of youth, 

’tis like ivy round a sapling, and spoils the 
growth of the tree, [exeunt] 50 


ACT III 

Scene 1 . 

SIR PETER TEA/I.I S 

Enter sir peter tea/.i 1, sir 01 ivi 11 

SURE ACE, llllll ROW 1 I V 

sir peter r. Well, then, we will see this 
fellow first, and have our wine alteivv.uds; but 
how is this. Master Bowley? I don’t see the jest 
of vour scheme. 

rowley. Whv. so, this Mi St.mlev, who l 
was speaking of, is neatly related to them by 
their mother. He was a meicli.int in Dublin, 
but has been ruined by a seiies of undeseived 
misimtunes. He has applied, by lctlci, to Mr. 
Surface and Chailes; from the funnel he has 
received nothing but evasive pionnses ol fu- 
luie service, while (diaries has done all that his 
extiavagance has left him povvei to do, and be 
is, at this lime, cndcavnimg to i.usc a sum ol 
inonev, part of which, in the midst ol Ins own 
dixtiosses, I know he intends for the sen ice ol 
poor Stanley. 

sin Oliver s. All! he is mv hi other's son. 

sir peter r. Well, but bow is Sir Oliver 
pel sunnily to- 

rowley. Why, sii, 1 will inlonn Chailes and 
his brother th.it Stanley has obtained permis¬ 
sion to apply personally to his liicnds, and as 
they have neither of them ever seen him, let 
Sir Olivei assume Ins chaiactci, and he will 
have a fair opportunity ol judging, at least, of 
the benevolence of their dispositions; and be¬ 
lieve me, sn. you will find in the youngest 
brother one who, in the midst of folly and dis¬ 
sipation, has still, as our immortal bard ex¬ 
presses it, “a heart to pity, and a hand, open 
as day, for melting charity.” 81 

sin peter t. Pshaw! What signifies his hav¬ 
ing an open hand or poise eithci, when he has 
nothing left to give? Well, well, make the trial, 
if you please. But where is the fellow whom 
you brought for Sir Oliver to examine, relative 
to Charles’s affairs'? 

rowley. Below, waiting his commands, and 
no one can give him belter intelligence. This, 
Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, who, to do him 
justice, has done everything in his powei to 
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bring your nephew to a proper sense of his ex¬ 
travagance. 

sir fetich T. Pray let us have him in. 
howley. [apart to servant ] Desire Mr. 
Moses to walk upstairs. 

sm peteh T. But pray, why should you sup¬ 
pose he will speak the truth? 

howley. Oh! I have convinced him that he 
has no chance of recovering certain sums ad¬ 
vanced to Charles, but through the bounty of 
Sir Oliver, who he knows is arrived, so that 
you may depend on his fidelity to his own in¬ 
terests. I huve also another evidence in my 
power—one Snake, whom I have detected in 
a matter little short of forgery, and shall speed- l 
ily produce him to remove some of your preju¬ 
dices. 

sin peteh t. i have heard too much on that 
subject. 

nowLEY. Hero conies the honest Israelite. 2 
Enter moses 

This is Sir Oliver. 


have a better opportunity of satisfying your¬ 
self than by an old romancing tale of a poor 
relation. Go with my friend Moses, and repre¬ 
sent Premium, and then, I’ll answer for it, 
5 you’ll see your nephew in all his glory. 

sir Oliver s. Egad, I like this idea better 
than the other, and I may visit Joseph after¬ 
wards as Old Stanley. 

sir peter t. True, so you may. 
howley. Well, this is taking Charles rather 
at a disadvantage, to be sure. However, Moses, 
you understand Sir Peter, and will be faithful. 

moses. You may depend upon me. This is 
near the time I was to have gone. 

5 sir Oliver s. Ill accompany you as soon as 
you please, Moses. But hold! I have forgot one 
thing—how the plague shall 1 be able to pass 
for a Jew? 

moses. There’s no need—the principal is 
Christian. 

sm Oliver s. Is he? I’m very sorry to hear 
it. But then, again, a’n’t I rather too smartly 
dressed to look like a money lender? 

sin PETER T. Not at all; ’twould not be out 


sin Oliver s. Sir, 1 understand you have 25 of character if you went in your own carriage 
lately had great dealings with my nephew, —would it, Moses? 

Charles. moses. Not in the least. 


moses. Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done all I 
could for him; but he was ruined before he 
came to me for assistance. 

sir Oliver s. That was unlucky, truly; for 
you have had no opportunity of showing your 
talents. 

moses. None at all; I hadn’t the pleasure of 
knowing his distresses till he was some thou¬ 
sands worse than nothing. 

sir Oliver s. Unfortunate, indeed! But I 
suppose you have done all in your power for 
him, honest Moses? 

moses. Yes, he knows that. This very eve¬ 
ning I was to have brought him a gentleman 
from the city, who does not know him, and 
will, I believe, advance him some money. 

sm peter T. What! one Charles has never 
had money from before? 

moses. Yes; Mr. Premium, of Crutched 
Friars, formerly a broker. 

sir peter t. Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought 
strikes me! Charles, you say, does not know 
Mr. Premium? 


sir Oliver s. Well, but how must I talk? 
There’s certainly some cant of usury and mode 
of treating that I ought to know. 

sir peter t. Oh! there’s not much to learn. 
The great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant 
enough in your demands—hey, Moses? 
moses. Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Sin Oliver s. I’ll answer for’t I’ll not be 
wanting in that. I’ll ask him eight or ten per 
cent, on the loan, at least. 

moses. If you ask him no more than that, 
you’ll be discovered immediately. 

sin Oliver s. Hey! what the plague! How 
much, then? 

moses. That depends upon the circum¬ 
stances. If he appears not very anxious for the 
supply, you should require only forty or fifty 
per cent.; but if you find him in great distress, 
and want the moneys very bad, you may ask 
double. 

sir peter t. A good honest trade you’re 
learning, Sir Oliver! 

sir Oliver s. Truly, I think so; and not un- 


moses. Not at all. profitable. 

sir peter t. Now then, Sir Oliver, you may moses. Then, you know, you hav’n’t the 
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moneys yourself, but are forced to borrow 
them for him of an old friend. 

sir Oliver s. Oh! I borrow it of a friend 
do I? 

moses. And your friend is an unconscion¬ 
able dog; but you can’t help that. 

sir OLIVER s. My friend an unconscionable 
dog? 

moses. Yes, and he himself has not the 
moneys by him, but is forced to sell stock at a 
great loss. 

sir Oliver s. He is forced to sell stock at a 
great loss, is he? Well, that’s very kind of him. 

SIR peter t. I’ faith, Sir Oliver—Mr. Pie- 
mium, I mean—you’ll soon be master of the i S 
trade. But, Moses! would not von have him run 
out a little against the Annuity Bill? That 
would be in character, i should think. 

mosf.s. Very much. 


Enter m mu a 

So, child, has Mr. Surface leturned with you? 
maria. No, sir; he was engaged. 

5 sir peter T. Well, Maiia, do you not reflect, 
the more you converse with that amiable 
young man, what return his partiality lor you 
deserves? 

maria. Indeed, Sir Peter, your tiequent im- 
10 portunity on this subject distresses me e\ 
tremely; you compel me to declare that 1 
know no man who has ever paid me a p.utieu- 
lar attention whom 1 would not pieler to Mr. 
Surface. 

sm peter T. So, here’s pel vei seness! No, 
no, Maria, ’tis Chailes only whom you would 
prefer. ’Tis evident his vices and lollies have 
won your heart. 

maria. This is unkind, sir. You know 1 have 
rowley. And lament that a young man now 20 olieyed you in neither seeing nor correspond 
must be at years of discretion before he is suf- ing with him. I have heard enough to con- 
fered to ruin himself? vince me that he is unworthy my regard. Yet 

moses. Ay, great pitvl i cannot think it culpable, if, while my undei- 

sir pe ter t. And abuse the public for al- standing severely condemns his vices, my heart 
lowing merit to an Act whose only object is to 25 suggests some pity for his distresses. 


snatch misfortune and imprudence from the 
rapacious grip of usury, and give the minor a 
chance of inheriting his estate without being 
undone by coming into possession. 

sin Oliver s. So, so, Moses shall give me 30 
further instructions as we go together. 

sir peter t. You will not have much time, 
for your nephew lives hard by. 

sin Oliver s. Oh! never fear; my tutor np- 


siH peter t. Well, well, pity him us much 
as you please; but give your heart and hand to 
n worthier object. 

maria. Never to his brother! 
sih peter t. Co, perverse and obstinate! 
But take care, madam; you have never yet 
known what the authority oi a guardian is. 
Don’t compel me to inform you of it. 
maria. I can only say, you shall not have 


pears so able, that though Charles lived in the ts just reason. ’Tis true, by my father’s will, I am 


next street, it must be my own fault if I am not 
a complete rogue before 1 turn the corner, [ex¬ 
eunt SIR OLIVER SUHEACE and MOSEs] 

sir peter t. So now, I think Sir Oliver will 
be convinced. You are partial, Rowley, and 40 
would have prepared Charles for the other 
plot. 

rowley. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 
sir peter t. Well, go bring me this Snake, 
and I’ll hear what he has to say presently. I 45 plaguing me with the care of his daughter. But 
see Maria, and want to speak with hor. [exit here comes my helpmate! She appears in great 
rowley] I should be glad to be convinced my good humor. How happy 1 should be if I could 

suspicions of Lady Teazle and Charles were tease her into loving me, though but a little! 

unjust. I have never yet opened my mind on 

this subject to my friend Joseph. I am de- 50 ntCr LAI)Y IEAZLE 

termined I will do it; he will give me his opin- lady t. Lud! Sir Peter, I hope you hav’n't 

ion sincerely. been quarrelling with Maria? It is not using me 
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for a short period bound to regard you as his 
substitute; but must cease to think you so, 
when you would compel me to be miserable. 
[exit maria] 

sir peter t. Was ever man so crossed as I 
am? Everything conspiring to fret mel I had 
not been involved in matrimony a fortnight, 
before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, 
on purpose, 1 believe, for the pleasure of 
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well to be ill humored when I am not by. love, you always began first. 

sin peteh t. Ah! Lady Teazle, you might lady t. 1 beg your pardon, my dear Sir 
have the power to make me good humored at Peter: indeed, you always gave the provoca- 
all times. tion. 

lady t. I am sure I wish I had; for 1 want 5 sir pf.ter t. Now see, my angel! take care; 
you to be in a charming sweet temper at this contradicting isn't the way to keep friends, 
moment. Do lie good humored now, and let lady t. Then don’t you begin it, my love! 

me luive two hundred pounds, will you? sm peter r. There, now! you—you are go- 

sih peter T. Two hundred pounds! What, ing on. You don’t perceive, my life, that you 
a’n’t I to be in a good humor without paying io are just doing the very thing which you know 
for it? But speak to me thus, and i’ faith always makes me angry. 

there’s nothing I could refuse you. You shall lady t. Nay, you know if you will be angry 

have it; but seal me a bond for the repayment. without any reason, my dear- 

lady t. Oh, no—there. My note of hand sir peter t. There! now you want to quar- 
will do as well, [offering her hand] i 5 rel again. 

sin peter t. And you shall no longer re- lady t. No, I am sure I don’t; but if you 

proach me with not giving you an independent will be so peevish- 

settlement. I mean shortly to surprise you. But sir peper t. There now! who begins first? 

shall we always live thus, hey? lady t. Why you, to be sure, i said 110th- 

lady T. If you please. I’m sure 1 don’t care 20 mg; but there’s no bearing your temper, 
how soon we leave olf quarrelling, provided sin peter t. No, no, madam; the fault’s in 
you’ll own you were tired first. your own temper. 

sin peter t. Well, then let our future eon- lady t. Ay, you are just what my cousin 

test be, who shall be most obliging. Sophy said you would be. 

lady t. I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature 25 sir peter t. Your cousin Sophy is a for- 
becomcs you. You look now as you did before ward, impertinent gipsy, 
we were married, when you used to walk with lady t. You are a great bear, I’m sure, to 
me under the elms, and tell me stoiies of what abuse my relations. 

a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck sih peter t. Now may all the plagues of 

me under the chin, you would; and ask me if I 30 marriage be doubled on me, if ever I try to 
thought I could love an old fellow who would be friends with you any more! 
deny me nothing—didn’t you? lady t. So much the better. 

sir peter t. Yes, yes; and you were as kind sir peteii t. No, no, madam; ’tis evident 

and attentive- you never cared a pin for me, and I was a mad- 

lady r. Ay, so I was, and would always 3 5 man to marry you—a pert, rural coquette, that 
take your part, when my acquaintance used to had refused half the honest squires in the 

abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. neighborhood. 

sir peter t. Indeed! lady t. And I am sure I was a fool to 

lady t. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy marry you; an old dangling bachelor, who was 

has called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and 40 single at fifty, only because he lievei could 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one meet with any one who would have him. 

who might be my father, I have always de- sir peter t. Ay, ay, madam; but you were 

fended you, and said, I didn’t think you so pleased enough to listen to me; you never had 
ugly by any means, and I dared say you’d such an offer before. 

make a very good sort of a husband. 45 lady t. No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 

sir peter t. And you prophesied right; and who everybody said would have been a better 

we shall now be the happiest couple- match? for his estate is just as good as yours, 

lady T. And never differ again? and he has broke his neck since we have been 

sir peter T. No, never! Though at the same married, 
time, indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must 50 sir peter t. I have done with you, madam! 
watch your temper very seriously; for in all our You are an unfeeling, ungrateful—but there’s 

little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my an end to everything. I believe you capable of 
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everything that is bad. Yes, madam, 1 now lx- 
lieve the reports relative to von and Charles, 
madam. Yes, madam, you and Charles are— 

not without grounds- 

lady T. Take care, Sir Peter; von had better 
not insinuate any such thing! I'll not he sus¬ 
pected without cause, 1 promise vou. 

sin PETER t. Veiy well, madam! very well! 
A separate maintenance as soon as vou please. 
Yes, madam, or a divorce! Ill make an ex¬ 
ample of myself for the benefit of all old bach¬ 
elors. Let us separate, madam. 

lady t. Agreed, agieed! And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may 
be the happiest couple, and never (filler again, 
you know—ha! ha! Iia! Well, vou are going to 
be in a passion, I see, and 1 shall only interrupt 
you; so, bye—bye. [e.vilj 

SIR peter T. Plagues and toitures! Can’t 1 
make her angry eithei! Oh, I am the most inis 
erable fellow! but 1 11 not bear hei presuming 
to keep her temper; no! she mav break my 
heart, but she sha n’t keep hei temper. [e.vi/J 

Scene 11 . 

CHARLES SUREAI l-.’s llOUSC 

Enter a rip, mdses, ami sir oliv i r suiii-ai e 
trip. Here, Master Moses! if you’ll stay a 
moment. I’ll tiy whethci—what’s the gentle¬ 
man’s name? 

sin Oliver s. Mr. Moses, vvliat is my name? 
moses. Mr. Premium. 
trip. Premium—very well, [exit trip. Ink 
trig snuff] 

sir Oliver s. To judge by the servants, one 
wouldn’t believe the master was ruined. But 
what!—sure, this was iny brother’s house? 

moses. Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of 
Mr. Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, tk c., 
just as the old gentleman left it. Sir Petei 
thought it a piece of extravagance in him. 

sir Oliver s. In my mind, the other’s econ¬ 
omy in selling it to him was more repiehensi- 
ble by half. 

Enter trip 

trip. My master says you must wait, gentle¬ 
men; he has company, and can’t speak with 
you yet. 

sir Oliver s. If he knew who it was wanted 
to see him, perhaps he would not send such a 


message? 

trip. Yes, yes, sir; lie knows you are here. 

1 did not forget little Pieiniuin; no, no. no. 
sir Oliver s. Yeiv well, and I piav, su. 

3 vvliat mav be your name? 

trip. Trip, sir; my name is Tiip, at vonr 
service. 

sin Oliver s. Well, then. Mi. Tup, vou have 
a pleasant sort of place hole, I guess? 

10 trip. Why, yes; here .tie tluee or foul of 
us pass our time agreeably enough, but then 
our wages ale sometimes a little in aric.u - 
and not very gieat eithei—but fifty pounds a 
year, and find our own bags and bouquets. 

IS sir olivi r s. |(i.vi(/,-J Bags and bouquets! 
halteis and bastinadoes! 

trip. And, a prvpos, Moses; have you been 
able to get me that little bill discounted? 
sin Oliver s. |fi.vi(/e] Wants to inise money 

:o too! mercy on me! Has his distresses too, I 
vvairant, like a lord, and affects creditors and 
duns. 

moses. ’Tvvas not to be done, indeed, Mr. 
Trip. 

-S trip. Good lack, you surpiise me! My 
friend Blush lias indorsed it, and I thought 
when lie put his name on the back of a bill 
’tvvas the same as cash. 
moses. No! ’(wouldn't do. 

30 •imp. A small sum; but twenty pounds. 

Hark Ye, Moses, do you think you couldn’t get 
it me by way oi annuity? 

sir Oliver s. | asitli/] An annuity! ha! ha! 
a loot man raise money by way ol annuity! 

3 3 Well done, lnxuiy, egad! 

moses. Well, but you must insure your 
place. 

trip. Oh, with all my heart! I’ll insure my 
place, and my life, too, if you please. 

4 ° sir Oliver s. [aside] It is more than f 

would your neck. 

moses. But is there nothing you could de¬ 
posit? 

trip. Why, nothing capital of my master’s 

45 wardrobe has dropped lately; but I could give 
you a mortgage on some of his winter clothes, 
with equity of redemption before November; 
or you shall have the reversion of the French 
velvet, or a post-obit 32 on the blue and silver: 

50 _ 

82 post ohttum, Latin for "after death”; here, a 
note secured by expected legacy. 
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these, I should think, Moses, with a few pair 
of point ruffles, as a collateral security; hey, 
my little fellow? 

moses. Well, well. {hell rings] 

rmp. Egad, I heard the bell! I believe, 5 
gentlemen, I can now introduce you. Don’t 
forget the annuity, little Moses! This way, 
gentlemen, I'll insure my place, you know. 

sm Oliver s. If the man be a shadow of the 
master, this is the temple of dissipation indeed. 10 
[exeunt] 

Scene III. 

CHARLES SURFACE, [sm HARRY BUMPER,] 

careless, be ., be . [ discovered ] at a table 
with wine , be . 

Charles s. ’Fore heaven, ’tis true! there’s 
the great degeneracy ol the age. Many of our 
acquaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness; 20 
but, plague on’t, they won’t drink. 

careless. It is so indeed, Charles! they give 
in to all the substantial luxuiies of the table, 
and abstain from nothing but wine and wit. 

Oh, certainly society suffers by it intolerably; 25 
for now, instead of the social spirit of raillery 
that used to mantle over a glass of bright 
Burgundy, their conversation is become just 
like the Spa water they drink, which has all 
the pertness and flatulence of Champagne, 30 
without the spirit or flavor. 

1st cent. But what are they to do who love 
play better than wine? 

careless. True; there’s Sir Harry diets him¬ 
self for gaming, and is now under a hazard 35 
regimen. 

Charles s. Then he’ll have the worst of it. 
What! you wouldn't train a horse for the course 
by keeping him from corn? For my part, egad, 

I am never so successful as when 1 am a little 4 ° 
merry; let me throw on a bottle of Champagne, 
and I never lose; at leust, I never feel my 
losses, which is exactly the same thing. 

2nd cent. Ay, that 1 believe. 

Charles s. And then, what man can pre- 45 
tend to be a believer in love, who is an abjurer 
of wine? Tis the test by which the lover 
knows his own heart. Fill a dozen bumpers to 
a dozen beauties, and she that floats atop is 
the maid that has bewitched you. 50 

careless. Now then, Charles, be honest, 
and give us your real favorite. 
chahles s. Why, I have withheld her only 


in compassion to you. If I toast her,-you must 
give a round of her peers, which is impossible 
—on earth. 

careless. Oh! then we’ll find some canon¬ 
ized vestals or heathen goddesses that will do, 
I warrant! 

charles s. Here then, bumpers, you roguesl 
bumpers! Maria! Maria! 

sir harry b. Maria who? 

Charles s. Oh, damn the surname; ’tis too 
formal to be registered in Love’s calendar; but 
now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have beauty 
superlative. 

careless. Nay, never study, Sir Harry; 
we’ll stand to the toast, though your mistress 
should want an eye, and you know you have 
a song will excuse you. 

sir harry b. Egad, so I have! and I’ll give 
him the song instead of the lady. 

SONG 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 

Here’s to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 

And here's to the housewife that’s thrifty 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, 

Drink to the lass. 

I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 

Here's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 

And here’s to the nymph with hut one, sir. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, 8tc. 

Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow; 

Now to her that’s as brown as a berry; 

Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe, 

And now to the girl that is merry. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 

And let us e’en toast them together. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

all. Bravo! bravo! , 

Enter trip, and whispers to Charles 
surface 

Charles s. Gentlemen, you must excuse me 
a little. Careless, take the chair, will you? 

careless. Nay, pr’ythee, Charles, what 
now? This is one of your peerless beauties, 1 
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suppose, has dropt in by chance? 

Charles s. No, faith] To tell you the truth 
tis a Jew and a broker, who are come by 
appointment. 

careless. Oh, damn it! let’s have the Jew 
in. 

1st cent. Ay, and the broker too, bv all 
means. 

2nd cent. \es, yes, the Jew and the broker. 
Charles s. Egad, with all my heart! Trip, 
bid the gentlemen walk in; though there's one 
of them a stranger, 1 can tell you. 

careless. Charles, let us give them some 
generous Burgundy, and perhaps they'll grow 
conscientious. 

Charles s. Oh, hang 'em, no! wine docs but 
draw forth a man’s natiual qualities, and to 
make them drink would only be to whet their 
knavery. 

Enter nor, sin oi ivi-.h surface, anti 

MUSES 

Charles s. So, honest Moses, walk in; walk 
in, pray, Mr. Premium—that’s the gentleman’s 
name, isn’t it, Moses? 
moses. Yes, sir. 

Charles s. Set chairs, Tiip—sit down, Mr. 
Premium—glasses. Tup—sit down, Moses. 
Come, Mr. Premium, I’ll give you a sentiment; 
here’s Success to usury! Moses, fill the gentle¬ 
man a bumper. 

moses. Success to usury! 

Careless. Bight, Moses; usury is piudence 
and industry, and deserves to succeed. 

sir Oliver s. Then, here’s all the success it 
deserves! 

careless. No, no, that won’t do! Mr. 
Premium, you have demurred at the toast, and 
must drink it in a pint bumper. 

1st cent. A pint bumper, at least. 
moses. Oh, pray, sir, consider; Mr. Pre¬ 
mium’s a gentleman. 

careless. And therefore loves good wine. 
2nd cent. Give Moses a quart glass; this is 
mutiny, and a high contempt for the chair. 

careless. Here, now fort! I’ll see justice 
done, to the last drop of my bottle. 

sir Oliver s. Nay, pray, gentlemen; 1 did 
not expect this usage. 

Charles s. No, hang it, you sha’n’tl Mr. 
Premium’s a stranger. 

sir Oliver s. [aside] Odd! I wish I was well 
out of their company. 


careless. Plague on ’em, then! it tlie\ don’t 
drink, we’ll not sit down with them. Come. 
Harry, the dice are in the next loom. Ch.ules. 
vou’ll join us when you have limshed vour 
5 business with the gentlemen! 

charles s. I will! 1 will! |eveimf] Careless! 
careless, [returning] Well! 

Charles s. Perhaps 1 may want you. 
careless. Oh, you know 1 am always ready: 
10 word, note, or bond, 'tis all the same to me. 
[exit] 

moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentle¬ 
man of the strictest honor and secrecy and 
always performs what he undo lakes. Mr. Pre- 

1 5 miuin, this is— 

Charles s. Pshaw! have done. Sir, my 
friend Moses is a very honest fellow, but a 
little slow at expression; he’ll be an hour giving 
ns our titles. Mr. Premium, the plain state of 
io the matter is this; I am an extravagant young 
fellow who wants to borrow money; you I take 
to be a prudent old fellow, who have got 
money to lend. 1 am blockhead enough to give 
fifty per cent, sooner than not have it; and 

2 5 you, I presume, arc rogue enough to take a 

hundred if you can got it. Now, sir, you see 
we are acquainted at once, and may proceed 
to business without further ceremony. 

sir Oliver s. Exceeding frank, upon my 
30 word. I sec, sir, you are not a man of many 
compliments. 

ciiari.es s. Oh, no, sir! plain dealing in 
business I always think best. 

sill Oliver s. Sir, I like vou the better for it; 
35 however, you are mistaken in one thing; I 
have no money to lend, but I believe 1 could 
procure some of a fiiend; but then lie’s an 
unconscionable dog, isn’t he, Moses? 
moses. But you can’t help that. 

40 sir Oliver s. And must sell stock to accom¬ 
modate you—mustn’t he, Moses? 

moses. Yes, irideedl You know I always 
speak the truth, and scorn to tell a lie! 

Charles s. Bight. People that speak truth 
45 generally do; but these are trifles, Mr. Pre¬ 
mium. Whatl I know money isn’t to be bought 
without paying for’t! 

sir Oliver s. Well; but what security could 
you give? You have no land, I suppose? 

50 Charles s. Not a molehill, nor a twig, but 
what’s in the bough-pots out of the window! 
sir Oliver s. Nor any stock, I presume? 
Charles s. Nothing but live stock, and that’s 
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only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. little Premium? 

Premium, are you acquainted at all with any sih oliveh s. No, no, 1 m not. 
of my connections? Charles s. Ves, yes, you are ha! ha! ha! 

sih Oliver s. Why, to say truth, I am. You know that mends your chance. 

Charles s. Then you must know that I have 5 sir Oliver s. But I m told Sir Oliver is 
a dev’lish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir coming over? Nay, some say he is actually ar- 
Oliver Surface, from whom I have the greatest rived? 

expectations? r hahles s. Pshaw! Sure I must know better 

sir Oliver s. That you have a wealthy uncle than you whether he’s come or not. No, no; 
I have heard; but how your expectations will 10 rely ou t, he’s at this moment at Calcutta. Isnt 
turn out is more, 1 believe, than you can tell. he, Moses? 

Charles s. Oh, no! there can be no doubt. mosks. Oh, yes, certainly. 

They tell me I'm a prodigious favorite, and sin Oliver s. Very true, as you say, you 

that he talks of leaving me everything. must know better than I, though I have it from 

sin Oliver s. Indeed! this is the first I've > 5 pretty good authority. Haven’t I, Moses? 
heard of it. moses. Yes, most undoubted! 

Charles s. Yes, yes, ’tis just so, Moses sir Oliver s. But, sir, as I understand you 
knows ’tis true; don’t you, Moses? want a few hundreds immediately, is there 

moses. Oh, yes! I’ll swear to’t. nothing you could dispose of? 

sir Oliver s. [u.si(/e] Egad, they'll persuade Charles s. How do you mean? 

me presently I’m at Bengal. sir Oliver s. For instance, now, I have 

Charles s. Now, i purpose, Mr. Premium, heard that your father left behind him a great 

if it’s agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir quantity of massive old plate? 

Oliver’s life; though at the same time tin- old Charles s. O Lud! that’s gone long ago. 
fellow has been so liberal to me that I give 2 5 Moses can tell you how better than I can. 
you my word I should be very sorry to hear sir Oliver s. [aside] Good lack! all the fam- 

that anything had happened to him. ily race-cups and corporation-bowls!—[ alotid ] 

sin Oliver s. Not more than i should, I as- Then it was also supposed that his library was 
sure you. But the bond you mention happens one of the most valuable and compact— 
to be just the worst security you could offer 30 ciiarles s. Yes, yes, so it was—vastly too 
me, for 1 might live to a hundred, and never much so for a private gentleman. For my part, 
see the principal. i was always of a communicative disposition, 

Charles s. Oh. yes, you would; the moment so I thought it a shame to keep so much knowl- 
Sir Oliver dies, you know, you would come edge to myself. 

on me for the money. 35 sir Oliver s. [aside] Mercy upon me! 

sir Oliver s. Then I believe I should be the Learning that had run in the family like an 

most unwelcome dun you ever had in your heirloom!— [aloud] Pray, what are become of 

life. the books? 

Charles s. What! 1 suppose you’re afraid Charles s. You must inquire of the auc- 
that Sir Oliver is too good a life? 40 tioneer, Master Premium, for I don’t believe 

sir Oliver s. No, indeed, I am not; though even Moses can direct you. 

1 have heard he is as hale and healthy as any moses. I know nothing of books, 

man of his years in Christendom. sir Oliver s. So, so, nothing of the family 

Charles s. There again now you are misin- property left, 1 suppose? 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him con- 45 Charles s. Not much, indeed; unless you 
siderably, poor uncle Oliver! Yes, yes, he have a mind to the family pictures. I have 

breaks apace, I’m told, and is so much altered got a room full of ancestors above, and if you 

lately that his nearest relations don’t know have a taste for paintings, egad, you shall have 

him. ’em a bargain. 

sir Oliver s. Nol ha! ha! ha! so much 50 sir Oliver s. Hey! what the devil! sure, you 
altered lately, that his nearest relations don’t wouldn’t sell your forefathers, would you? 
know him! ha! ha! hal egad—hal ha! ha! Charles s. Every man of them to the best 

Charles s. Ha! hal you’re glad to hear that, bidder. 
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sir OLIVER s. What! your great uncles and 
aunts? 

Charles s. Ay, and my great grandfatheis 
and grandmothers too. 

sir Oliver s. [usitle j \ow 1 give him up.-— 
[aloud] What the plague, have von no bowels 
for your own kindred? Odd s life, do you take 
me for Shyloek .in the plav, that vou would 
raise money of me on your own flesh and blood? 

CHARLES s. Nay, my little broket, don't be 
angry: what need you care il vou have your 
money’s worth? 

sir Oliver s. Well, I'll be the purchaser: I 
think I can dispose of the lamilv canvas.— 
[aside] Oh, I'll never forgive him this! never! 

Enter cari i.rss 

CARELESS. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

CHARLES S. I can’t come vet: i'laith, we are 
going to have a sale above stalls, here’s little 
Premium will buy all my aneestois. 

careless. Oh, burn vour ancestors! 

Charles s. No, lie may do that afterwards, 
if he pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you, 
egad, you shall be auctioned, so come along 
with us. 

careless. Oil, have with you, if that's the 
case. [I can] handle a h.umnei as well as a 
dice-box! 

sir Oliver s. [aside] Oh, the piodigates! 

Charles s. Come, Moses, you shall be ap¬ 
praiser, if we want one. Cad’s life, little Pre¬ 
mium, you don’t seem to like the business? 

sir Oliver s. Oh, yes, 1 do, vastly. Ha! ha! 
ha! yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one's 
family by auction—ha! ha!—[aside] Oh, the 
prodigal! 

Charles s. To be sure! when a man wants 
money, where the plague should hr- get as¬ 
sistance if he can’t make free with his own 
relations? [exeunt] 

ACT IV 
Scene I. 

Picture room at Charles’s 
Enter Charles surface, sir oliveh surface, 
moses, and careless 

Charles s. Walk in, gentlemen; pray walk 
in. Here they are, the family of the Surfaces, 
up to the Conquest. 

SIR OLIVER s. And, in my opinion, a goodly 
collection. 


CHARLES s. Ay, ay; these ,ue dene in tile 
true spirit of portrait painting; no to/onfier |e] 
grace" and expression. Not like the vvoiks oi 
your modern Raphaels, who give vou the 
l strongest resemblance, vet contrive to make 
your portrait independent ol vou. so that vou 
may sink the original and not hull the picture. 
No. no; the merit of these is the inveterate 
likeness—all still and awkwaul as the oiiginals, 
10 and like nothing in human nature besides. 
sir Oliver s. Ah! we shall never see such 
figures of men again. 

ciiahles s. 1 hope not. Well, vou see. 
Master Premium, what a domestic character 1 
i ! am. Here 1 sit ot an evening smiounded hv my 
lamilv. Rut come, get to your pulpit. Mi, Auc¬ 
tioneer; here’s an old gouty cliaii of my grand- 
lather’s will answer the purpose 

( viu la ss. Av, av, this will do. Rut, Charles, 
-<> 1 has n't a hainmei. and what’s an auctioneer 
without his hammer? 

chaiu.es s, l’.gad, that’s true. What parch¬ 
ment have we heic? Oh, oui genealogy in full. 
1 leie. Clueless, vou shall have no common bit 
2? of mahogany, here’s the lamilv tree, for you, 
vou rogue; this shall be your hammer, and now 
you may knock down inv aneestois with their 
own pedigree. 

sir Oliver s. [rt.sldc] What an unnatural 
10 rogue! an ev post facto " paiiicide! 

careless. Yes, yes, here’s a bit of your gen¬ 
eration indeed, laitli. Chailes, this is the most 
convenient thing you could have found for 
the business, for ’twill scivc not only as a 
hammer, but a catalogue into the bargain. 
Come, begin,—A-going, a-going, a-going! 

Charles s. Rravo, Careless! Well, here's my 
great uncle. Sir Richard Raveline, a marvellous 
good general in his day, I assure you. He 
served in all the Duke oi Marlborough’s wars, 
and got that cut over his eye at the battle of 
Malplaquct. What say you, Mr. Premium? look 
at him; there’s a hero, not cut out of his 
feathers, as your modern clipp’d captains are, 
but enveloped in wig and regimentals, as a 
general should be. What do you bid? 

moses. Mr. Premium would have you 
speak. 

Charles s. Why, then, he shall have him 
for ten pounds, and I’m sure that's not dear for 
a staff-officer. 

88 freely tossed-off slickness. 

84 retroactive. 
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sir Oliver s. [aside] Heaven deliver me! 
his famous uncle Richard for ten pounds!— 
[aloud] Well, sir, I take him at that. 

Charles s. Careless, knock down my uncle 
Richard. Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, 
my great aunt Deborah, done by Kneller, 35 
thought to Ire in his best manner, and a very 
formidable likeness. Theie she is, you see, a 
shepherdess feeding her flock. You shall have 
her for five pounds ten; the sheep are worth 
the money. 

sir Oliver s. [aside] Ah! poor Deborah; a 
woman who set such a value on herself!— 
[aloud] Five pounds ten; she’s mine. 

chaiu.es s. Knock down my aunt Deborah! 
Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins 
of theirs. You see, Moses, these pictures were 
done sometime ago, when beaux wore wigs, 
and the ladies their own hair. 

sin Oliver s. Yes, truly, headdresses appear 
to have been a little lower in those days. 

Charles s. Well, take that couple for the 
same. 

moses. ’Tis a good bargain. 

Charles s. Careless! This, now, is a grand¬ 
father of my mother, a learned judge, well 
known on the Western Circuit. What do you 
rate him at, Moses? 
moses. Four guineas. 

Charles s. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you 
don’t bid me the price of his wig. Mr. Pre¬ 
mium, you have more rospect lor the wool¬ 
sack; 30 do let us knock his lordship down at 
fifteen. 

sir Oliver s. By all means. 
careless. Gone! 

Charles s. And there are two brothers of 
his, William and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both 
members of Parliament, and noted speakers, 
and what’s very extraordinary, I believe, this 
is the first time they were ever bought or 
sold. 

sir Oliver s. That is very extraordinary, 
indeed! I’ll take them at your own price, for 
the honor of Parliament. 

careless. Well said, little Premium! I’ll 
knock them down at forty. 

Charles s. Here’s a jolly fellow; I don’t 
know what relation, but he was mayor of Mun- 

sn Sir Godfrey Kneller ( 1646 - 1723 ). 

““literally, the cushion used by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor in the House of Lords; actually, the meaning 
here is respect for the law. 


Chester. Take him at eight pounds. 

sin Oliver s. No, no; six will do for the 
mayor. 

chahles s. Come, make it guineas, and I’ll 
5 throw you the two aldermen there into the 
bargain. 

sir Oliver s. They’re mine. 

Charles s. Careless, knock, down the mayor 
and aldermen. But, plague on’t, we shall be 
10 all day retailing in this manner. Do let us deal 
wholesale; what say you, little Premium? Give 
us three hundred pounds for the rest of the 
family in the lump. 

careless. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 
15 sir Oliver s. Well, well, anything to ac¬ 
commodate you—they are mine. But there is 
one portrait which you have always passed 
over. 

careless. What, that ill-looking little fellow 
20 over the settee? 

sir Oliver s. Yes, sir, I mean that; though 
I don’t think him so ill-looking a little fellow, 
by any means. 

Charles s. What, that? Oh! that’s my unde 
25 Oliver; ’twas done before he went to India. 

careless. Your uncle Oliver! Gad, then, 
you’ll never be friends, Charles. That, now, to 
me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw— 
an unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriting 
50 countenance! an inveterate knave, depend on’t. 
Don’t you think so, little Premium? 

sir Oliver s. Upon my soul, sir, I do not. 
I think it is as honest a looking face as any 
in the room, dead or alive. But I suppose uncle 
35 Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber? 

Charles s. No, hang it! I’ll not part with 
poor Noll. The old fellow has been very good 
to me, and, egad. I’ll keep his picture while 
I’ve a room to put it in. 

40 sir Oliver s. [aside] The rogue’s my 
nephew after all!— [aloud] But, sir, I have 
somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles s. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly 
will not have it. Oons, haven’t you got enough 
45 of them? 

sir Oliver s. [aside] I forgive him every¬ 
thing!— [aloud] But, sir, when I take a whim in 
my head I don’t value money. Ill give you as 
much for that as for all the rest. 

50 Charles s. Don’t tease me, master broker, 
i tell you I’ll not part with it, and there’s an 
end of it. 

sin Oliver s. [aside] How like his father the 
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dog is! [aloud] Well, well, I have done.— 
[aside] I did not perceive it lief ore, but I think I 
never saw such a striking resemblance.—Here 
is a draft for your sum. 

Charles s. Why, tis for eight hundred 
pounds. 

sir OLIVER s. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

Charles s. Zounds! no! 1 tell you once more. 

sir Oliver s. Then neser mind the differ¬ 
ence, we’ll balance that another time. But give 
me your hand on the bargain; vou are an 
honest fellow, Charles. 1 beg pardon, sir, for 
being so free. Come, Moses. 

CHARLES s. Egad, this is a whimsical old 
fellow! But hark’ee, Premium, you'll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen? 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, yes. I’ll send for them in 
a day or two. 

Charles s. But, hold; do now send a gen¬ 
teel conveyance for them, for, I assure vou, 
they were most of them used to ride in their 
own carriages. 

sir Oliver s. I will, 1 will; for all but Oliver. 

Charles s. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

sir Oliver s. You’re fixed on that? 

Charles s. Pereinptoi ilv. 

sir Oliver s. [aside] A dear cxtiavagant 
rogue!— [aloud] Good day! Come, Moses. Let 
me hear now who calls him profligate! [exeunt 

SIR OLIVER SURFACE alld MOSES] 

careless. Why, this is the oddest genius of 
the sort I ever saw! 

CHARLES s. Egad! he’s the prince of brokers, 
I think. I wonder how Moses got acquainted 
with so honest a fellow. Hal here’s Rowley; 
do, Careless, say I’ll join the company in a 
few moments. 

careless. I will; but don’t let that old block¬ 
head persuade you to squander any of that 
money on old musty debts, or any such non¬ 
sense; for tradesmen, Charles, are the most 
exorbitant fellows. 

Charles s. Very true, and paying them is 
only encouraging them. 

careless. Nothing else. 

Charles s. Ay, ay, never fear, [exit care¬ 
less] So! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. 
Let me see; two-thirds of this is mine by right, 
five hundred and thirty odd pounds. ’Fore 
heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valuable 
relations than I took them for! Ladies and 
gentlemen, your most obedient and very grate¬ 
ful servant. 


Enter rowi.ey 

Ha! old Rowley; egad, you aio just come m 
time to take leave of your old acquaintance. 

5 rowi.ey. Yes, I heard they were a going. 
But I wonder you can have such spiiits under 
so many distresses. 

Charles s. Why, there's the point! my dis¬ 
tresses are so many, that I can’t atfoid to part 
10 with ntv spirits; but I shall be iich and sple¬ 
netic, all in good time, llowevci, 1 suppose 
you are surprised that I am not more sorrow¬ 
ful at parting with so many neai lelations; to 
be sure 'tis very affecting; but vou seo they 
l 5 never move a muscle, so why should 1? 

rowi.ey. There’s no making you serious a 
moment. 

chari.es s. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, 
inv honest Bowlev, here, get me this changed 
20 direetlv, and take a hundred pounds of it im¬ 
mediately to old Stanley. 

rowi.ey. A hundred pounds! Consider 
only— 

Charles s. Gad’s life, don’t talk about it; 
25 poor Stanley’s wants arc pressing, and if you 
don’t make haste, we shall have somo one cull 
that has a better light to the money. 

rowi.ey. Ah! there’s the point! I never will 
cease dunning you with the old proverb— 

■50 Charles s. “Be just before you’re generous." 
Why, so I would if I could; but Justice is an 
old, lame, hobbling beldame, and I can’t get 
her to keep pace with Genet osity for the soul 
of me. 

35 rowley. Yet, Charles, Irelieve me, one 
hour’s reflection— 

chari.es s. Ay, ay, it’s all very true; but, 
hark’ee, Rowley, while I have, by heaven, 111 
give; so damn your economy, and now for haz- 
40 ard. [exeunt] 

Scene II. 

The parlor 

45 Enter sin Oliver surface and moses 

moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, 
you have seen Mr. Charles in high glory; ’tis 
great pity he’s so extravagant. 

50 sir Oliver s. True, but he would not sell my 
picture. 

moses. And loves wine and women so 
much. 
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sm oliveh s. But he would not sell my pic¬ 
ture. 

MOSES. And games so deep. 
sib oliveh s. But he would not sell my pic¬ 
ture. Oh, here’s Rowley. 

Enter howi.ky 

bowley. So, Sir Oliver, 1 find you have 
made a purchase— 

SIB OLIVEH s. Yes, yes; our young rake has 
parted with his ancestors like old tapestry. 

bowley. And here has he commissioned me 
to re-deliver you part ol the purchase money. 

I mean, though, in your necessitous character 
of old Stanley. 

MOSES. Ah! there is the pity of it all; he is 
so damned charitable. 

bowley. And I left a hosier and two tailors 
in the hall, who, I'm sure, won’t be paid, and 
this handled would satisfy them. 

sm oliveh s. Well, well. I’ll pay his debts, 
and his benevolence too. But now I ain no 
more a broker, and you shall introduce me to 
the elder brother as old Stanley. 

bowley. Not yet a while; Sir Peter, 1 know, 
means to call there about this time. 

Enter trip 

Tim*. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon foi not 
showing you out; this way. Moses, a woid. 
[exeunt trii* and mosks] 
sin oliveh s. There’s a fellow for you! 
Would you believe it, that puppy intercepted 
the Jew on our coming, and wanted to raise 
money before he got to his master. 
bowley. Indeed! 

sir Oliver s. Yes, they are now planning an 
annuity business. Ah! Master Rowley, in my 
days servants were content with the follies of 
their masters, when they were worn a little 
threadbare; but now, they have their vices, 
like their birthday clothes, with the gloss on. 
[exeunt] 

Scene III. 

A library 

[ Discovered ] Joseph surface and a servant 

Joseph s. No letter from Lady Teazle? 
serv. No, sir. 

JOSEPH s. I am surprised she has not sent, 

Z‘ 


if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter 
certainly does not suspect me. Yet, I wish I 
may not lose the heiress, through the scrape 
I have drawn myself into with the wife; how- 
5 ever, Charles’s imprudence and bad character 
are great points in my favor, [knocking heard 
without] 

serv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady 
Teazle. 

10 Joseph s. Hold! see whether it is or not 
before you go to the door: I have a particular 
message for you, if it should be my brother. 

serv. 'Tis her ladyship, sir; she always 
leaves her chair at the milliner’s in the next 
i 5 street, 

Joseph s. Stay, stay; draw that screen be¬ 
fore the window—that will do; my opposite 
neighbor is a maiden lady of so anxious a 
temper, [servant draws the screen, and exit] 
20 i have a difficult hand to play in this affair. 
Lady Teazle has lately suspected my views on 
Maria; but she must by no means be let into 
that secret—at least, till I have her more in my 
power. 

-5 

Enter lady teazle 

lady T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? 
Have you been very impatient? O Lud! don't 
pretend to look grave. I vow I couldn’t come 
?o before. 

Joseph s. Oh, madam, punctuality is a 
species of constancy, a very unfashionable 
quality in a lady. 

i.ady T. Upon my word you ought to pity 
35 me. Do you know, Sir Peter is grown so ill- 
natured to me of late, and so jealous of 
Charles too; that’s the best of the story, isn’t it? 

Joseph s. [aside] 1 am glad my scandalous 
friends keep that up. 

40 lady t. I am sure I wish he would let 
Maria marry him, and then perhaps he would 
be convinced. Don't you, Mr. Surface? 

Joseph s. [aside] Indeed 1 do not.—Oh, 
certainly I dol for then my dear Lady Teazle 
45 would also be convinced how wrong her 
suspicions were of my having any design on 
the silly girl. 

lady t. Well, well. I’m inclined to believe 
you. But isn’t it provoking, to have the most 
50 ill-natured things said of one? And there’s my 
friend, Lady Sneerwell, has circulated I don't 
know how many scandalous tales of me, and 
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all without any foundation too; that's what 
vexes me. 

Joseph s. Ay, madam, to lie sure, that is the 
provoking circumstance—without foundation. 
Yes, yes, there's the mortification, indeed, for 
when a scandalous story is belies ed against 
one, there certainly is no comfort like the con¬ 
sciousness of having deserved it. 

Lady t. No, to be sure, then I'd forgive 
their malice; but to attack me, who am really 
so innocent, and who never say an ill-natured 
thing of anybody—that is, of anv friend; and 
then Sir Peter too, to have him so peevish, and 
so suspicious, when [ know the integrity of my 
own heart! indeed 'tis monstious! 

Joseph s. Hut, my dear Lady Tea/lc, 'tis 
your own fault if you suifei it. W hen a hus¬ 
band entertains a groundless suspicion of his 
wife, and withdraws his confidence fiom hen, 
the original compact is broken, and she owes 
it to the honor of her sex to outwit him. 

laoy T. Indeed! so that ii lie suspects me 
without cause, it follows, that the best way of 
curing his jealousy is to give him reason for't. 

Joseph s. Undoubtedly; for your husband 
should never be deceived m you; and in that 
case it becomes you to be frail in compliment 
to his discernment. 

i.ady t. To be sure, what you say is very 
reasonable, and when the consciousness of my 
innocence— 

Joseph s. Ah! my dear madam, there is the 
great mistake: 'tis this very conscious inno¬ 
cence that is of the greatest prejudice to you. 
What is it makes you negligent of forms and 
careless of the world’s opinion? Why, the con¬ 
sciousness of your own innocence. What makes 
you thoughtless in your own conduct, and apt 
to run into a thousand little imprudences? Why, 
the consciousness of your own innocence. 
What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s tem¬ 
per, and outrageous of his suspicions? Why, 
the consciousness of your innocence. 

lady T. Tis very true! 

JOSEPH s. Now, my dear Lady Tea7.1e, if 
you would but once make a trifling faux pas, 
you can’t conceive how cautious you would 
grow, and how ready to humor and agree with 
your husband. 

lady t. Do you think so? 

Joseph s. Oh! I’m sure on’t; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once; 


for, in shoit, your diameter at present is like 
a person in a plethoia, absolutelv dying bom 
too much health. 

lady r. So, so; then I peieeive vom pie- 
S scription is. that I must sin in mv own defence, 
and part with my virtue to seeme mv reputa¬ 
tion? 

JOSEPH s. Exactly so, upon mv ciedit. 
ma’am. 

o lady T. Well, certainly this is the oddest 
doctrine and the newest receipt fm avoiding 
calumnv! 

Joseph s An infallible one. believe me. 
Prudence, like experience, must be paid for. 
S lady t. WIiv. il mv undeistanding vveie 
once com meed— 

tosi i’ll s. Oh, ccitainlv, madam, yom un¬ 
derstanding should be convinced. Yes, yes; 
heavi'n lorbid I should peisuade von to do 
,o anything you thought wrong. No, no, I have 
too much honor to desiie it. 

lads T. Don’t you think we may as well 
leave honor out of the question? 

Joseph s. All! the ill effects of your countiy 
5 education, 1 see, still remain with you. 

laid i. I doubt they do indeed; and I will 
fairly own to you, that if I could be persuaded 
to do wrong, it would be by Sii Peter's ill 
usage sooner than your honorable logic, after 
o all. 

Joseph s. Then, by this hand, which he is 
unworthy of—ftaking her hand] 

Enter SEItVANT 

5 Sdoatli, you blockhead! What do you want? 

sehv. 1 beg vour pardon, sir, but I thought 
you would not choose Sir Peter to come up 
without announcing him. 

joseeph s. Sir Peter! Oons—the devil! 
o lady t. Sir Peter! O Lud, I’m ruined! I’m 
mined! 

sehv. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

lady t. Oh, I'm quite undone! What will 
become of me? Now, Mr. Logic. Oh! lie’s on 
5 the stairs. I’ll get behind here; and if ever I’m 
so imprudent again— [Goes behind the screen] 

Joseph s. Give me that book, [sffs down. 
sehv ant pretends to adjust his hair ] 

Enter sir peteh 
D 

sir peter t. Ay, ever improving himself. 
Mr. Surface! Mr. Surface! 
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Joseph s, Oh! my dear Sir Peter, 1 beg 
your pardon, [gaping, throws away the hook] 

I have been dozing over a stupid hook. Well, 
I am much obliged to you for this call. You 
haven’t been here, 1 lielieve, since 1 fitted up 
this room. Books, you know, are the only 
things in which I am a coxcomb. 

SIR peter T. 'Tis very neat indeed. Well, 
well, that’s proper; and you can make even 
your screen a source of knowledge; hung, I 
perceive, with maps. 

Joseph s. Oh, yes, I find great use in that 
screen. 

sin peter r. i dare say, you must, certainly, 
when you want to find anything in a hurry. 

Joseph s. [ aside ] Ay, or to hide anything 
in a hurry, either. 

sin peter t. Well, 1 have a little private 
business— 

Joseph s. [/o the sehvant] You need not 
stay. 

serv. No, sir. [exit] 

Joseph s. Here’s a chair, Sir Peter, I beg— 

sih peter t. Well, now we are alone, there 
is a subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to 
unburden my mind to you—a point of the 
greatest moment to my peace; in short, my 
dear friend. Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has 
made me extremely unhappy. 

Joseph s. Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it. 

sir peter r. Ay, ’tis too plain she has not 
the least regard for me; but, what’s worse, 1 
have pretty good authority to suppose she has 
formed an attachment to another. 

Joseph s. Indeed! you astonish me! 

sm peter T. Yes; and, between ourselves, 1 
think I’ve discovered the person. 

Joseph s. Howl you alarm me exceedingly. 

sir IhgTEH T. Ay, my dear friend, I knew 
you would sympathize with me! 

Joseph s. Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it 
would you. 

sir peter t. I am convienccd of it. Ahl it is 
a happiness to have a friend whom we can 
trust even with one’s family secrets. But have 
you no guess who I mean? 

Joseph s. I haven’t the most distant idea. 
It can’t be Sir Benjamin Backbite! 

sir peter t. Oh, no! What say you to 
Charles? 

Joseph s. My brother! impossible! 

1 ‘ 


sir peter t. Ohl my dear friend, the good¬ 
ness of your own heart misleads you. You 
judge of others by yourself. 

Joseph s. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart 
5 that is conscious of its own integrity is ever 
slow to credit another’s treachery. 

sin peter t. True; but your brother has no 
sentiment; you never hear him talk so. 

Joseph s. Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle 
io herself has too much principle. 

sm peter t. Ay; but what is principle 
against the flattery of a handsome, lively 
young fellow? 

Joseph s. That’s very true. 

15 sir peter T. And then, you know, the 
difference of our ages makes it very improbable 
that she should have any very great affection 
for me; and if she were to be frail, and I were 
to make it public, why the town would only 
20 laugh at me, the foolish old bachelor, who had 
married a girl. 

Joseph s. That’s true, to be sure; they 
would laugh. 

sin peter t. Laugh—ay. and make ballads, 
25 and paragraphs, and the devil knows what of 
me. 

Joseph s. No; you must never make it 
public. 

sir peter t. But then again—that the 
jo nephew of my old friend, Sir Oliver, should be 
the person to attempt such .1 wrong, hurts me 
more nearly. 

Joseph s. Ay, there’s the point. When in¬ 
gratitude barbs the dart of injury, the wound 
3 5 has double danger in it. 

sir peter t. Ay, I, that was, in a manner, 
left his guardian; in whose house he had been 
so often entertained; who never in my life de¬ 
nied him—my advice. 

40 Joseph s. Oh, ’tis not to be credited. There 
may be a man capable of such baseness, to be 
sure; but, for my part, till you can give me 
positive proofs, I cannot but doubt it. How¬ 
ever, if it should be proved on him, he is no 
4; longer a brother of mine. I disclaim kindred 
with him; for the man who can break the laws 
of hospitality, and tempt the wife of his friend, 
deserves to be branded as the pest of society. 
sir peteh t. What a difference there is be- 
;o tween you! What noble sentimentsl 

Joseph s. Yet, I cannot suspect Lady 
Teazle’s honor, 
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sm peter t. I am sure I wish to think well 
of her, and to remove all ground of quarrel 
between us. She has lately reproached me 
more than once with having made no settle¬ 
ment on her; and, in our last quarrel, she al¬ 
most hinted that she should not break her 
heart if 1 was dead. Now, as we seem to differ 
in our ideas of expense, 1 have resolved she 
shall have her own way, and l>e her own mis¬ 
tress in that respect for the future; and if 1 
were to die, she will find 1 have not been in¬ 
attentive to her interest while living. Here, un¬ 
friend, are the drafts of the two deeds, which 
I wish to have your opinion on. Rv one. she 
will enjoy eight bundled a year independent 
while 1 live; and, by the other, the bulk of mv 
fortune at my death. 

Joseph s. This conduct. Sir l’eter, is indeed 
truly generous.—[reside] 1 wish it may not eor- 
rupt my pupil. 

sir peter t. Yes. I am determined she shall 
have no cause to complain, though I would 
not have her acquainted with the latter in¬ 
stance of my affection vet awhile. 

Joseph s. [aside] Nor I, if 1 could help it. 

SIR peter t. And now, my dear friend, if 
you please, we will talk over the situation of 
your affairs with Maria. 

Joseph s. [softly] Oh, no, Sir Peter; another 
time, if von please. 

sir peter T. I am sensibly chagrined at the 
little progress you seem to make in her affec¬ 
tions. 

Joseph s. [softly] I beg you will not men¬ 
tion it. What are my disappointments when 
your happiness is in debate!— [aside] ’Sdeath, 
I shall be ruined every way. 

sir peter t. And though you are so averse 
to my acquainting Lady Teazle with your pas¬ 
sion for Maria, I'm sure she’s not your enemy 
in the affair. 

Joseph s. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. 
I am really too much affected by the subject 
we have been speaking of to bestow a thought 
on my own concerns. The man who is intrusted 
with his friend’s distresses can never- 

Enter servant 

Well, sir? 

serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gen¬ 
tleman in the street, and says he knows you 
are within. 


JOSEPH s. 'Sdeath, blockhead, I'm not 
within; I’m out for the day. 

SIR PETER T. Stay—hold—a thought has 
struck me; you shall lie at home. 

5 JOSEPH s. Well, well, let him up. [exit 
servant] 

[Aside] He'll internipt Sii Peter, however. 

sill peter T. Now, my good Inend, oblige 
me, 1 entreat you. Before Cliuilcs comes, let 
lo mo conceal myself somewhoio; then do vou tav 
him on the point we have been talking, and Ins 
answer may satisfy me at once. 

Joseph s. O fie, Sir Peter! would you have 
me join in so mean a trick?—to trepan my 
i 5 brother, too? 

sill peter T. Nay, you tell me you are sure 
he is innocent; il so. you do him the greatest 
seivice by giving him an oppoitunity to clear 
himself, and you will set mv heart at lest. 
20 Come, vou shall not refuse me; here, behind 
this screen will Ik—H ey! what the devil! there 
seems to be one listener there already. I'll 
swear I saw a petticoat! 

Joseph s, Ha! ha! ha! Well, this is ridicu- 
25 Ions enough. I’ll tell you, Sir Peter, though I 
hold a man of intiigue to be a most despicable 
character, yet, you know il does not follow 
that one is to be an absolute Joseph"' either! 
Hark’ee, 'tis a little French milliner—a silly 
jo rogue that plagues me—and having some 
character to lose, on your coming, sir, sho ran 
behind the screen. 

sir peter t. Alii you rogue! But egad, she 
has overheard all I have been saying of my 
3 5 wife. 

Joseph s. Oh, 'twill never go any farther, 
you may depend upon it. 

sir peter t. No; then, faith, let her hear 
it out. Here’s a closet will do as well. 

40 Joseph s. Well, go in there. 

sir peter t. Sly rogue! sly rogue! [going 
into the closet] 

Joseph s. A narrow escape, indeed! and a 
curious situation I’m in, to part man and wife 
45 in this manner. 

lady t. [peeping] Couldn’t f steal off? 

Josephs. Keep close, my angel! 

sin peter t. [peeping] Joseph, tax him 
home. 

50 Joseph s. Back, my dear friend! 
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lady t. [peeping] Couldn’t you lock Sir 
Peter in? 

Joseph s. Be still, my life! 

sin PETEn r. [peeping] You’re sure the little 
milliner won't hlab? 

Joseph s. In, in, my good Sir Peter, [aside] 
’Fore Cad, I wish I had a key to the door. 

Enter chaiii.es surface 

Charles s. Holloa! brother, what has been 
the matter? Your fellow would not let me up 
at first. What! have you had a Jew or a wench 
with you? 

JOSEPH s. Neither, brother, i assure you. 

Charles s. But what has made Sir Peter 
steul off? I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph s. He ipas, brothel; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

CHARLES s. What! was llie old gentleman 
afraid I wanted to bonow money of him? 

JOSEPH s. No, sir; but I am sorry to find, 
Charles, you have lately given that worthy man 
grounds for great uneasiness. 

Charles s. Yes, they tell me l do that to a 
great many worthy men. But how so, pray? 

Joseph s. To be plain with you, brother, he 
thinks you are emleavoiing to gain Lady 
Teazle's affections from him. 

chari.es s. Who, I? O Lud! not i, upon my 
word. Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has 
found out that he has got a young wife, has 
he? Or, what is worse. Lady Teazle has found 
out she has an old husband? 

Joseph s. This is no subject to jest on, 
brother. He who can laugh- 

Charles s. True, true, as you were going to 
say—then, seriously, I never had the least idea 
of what you charge me with, upon my honor. 

Joseph s. [raising his voice] Well, it will 
give Sir Peter great satislaction to hear this. 

CHARLES s. To be sure, I once thought the 
lady seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, 
upon my soul, I never gave her the least en¬ 
couragement; besides, you know my attach¬ 
ment to Maria. 

Joseph s. But sure, brother, even if Lady 
Teazle had betrayed the fondest partiality for 
you- 

CHARLES s. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I 
shall never deliberately do a dishonorable ac¬ 
tion; but if a pretty woman was purposely to 
throw herself in iny way; and that pretty 


woman married to a man old enough to be her 
father- 

Joseph s. Well- 

Charles s. Why, I believe I should be 
5 obliged to borrow a little of your morality, 
that's all. But, brother, do you know now 
that you surprise me exceedingly, by naming 
me with Lady Teazle? for, ’faith, I always 
understood you were her favorite. 

10 Joseph s. Oh, for shame, Charles! This re¬ 
tort is foolish. 

Charles s. Nay, I swear I have seen you 
exchange such significant glances- 

Joseph s. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

15 ' Charles s. Egad, I'm serious. Don't you re¬ 
member one day when I called here- 

Joseph s. Nay, prithee, Charles- 

Charles s. And found you together- 

Joseph s. Zounds, sir! I insist- 

20 chari.es s. And another time when your 
servant- 

Joseph s. Brother, brother, a word with 
you!- [aside] Cad, I must stop him. 

Charles s. Informed, I say, that- 

25 Joseph s. Hush! I beg your pardon, but Sii 
Peter has overheard all we have been saying. 1 
knew you would clear yourself, or I should not 
have consented. 

Charles s. How, Sir Peter! Where is he? 

30 Joseph s. Softly; there! [points to the 
closet] 

ciiari.es s. Oh, ’fore heaven, I’ll have him 
out. Sir Peter, come forth! 

Josephs. No, no- 

35 charless. I say, Sir Peter, come into court. 
[putts in sih peter] What! my old guardian! 
What! turn inquisitor, and take evidence in¬ 
cog? 

sir peter T. Give me your hand, Charles. I 
40 believe I have suspected you wrongfully; but 
you mustn’t be angry with Joseph; ’twas my 
plan! 

Charles s. Indeed! 

SIR peter T. But I acquit you. I promise 
45 you I don’t think near so ill of you as I did. 
What I have heard has given me great satis¬ 
faction. 

Charles s. Egad, then, ’twas lucky you 
didn’t hear any more; [apart to Joseph] wasn’t 
50 it, Joseph? 

sir peter t. Ah! you would have retorted 
on him. 
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Charles s. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

sir peter t. Yes, yes, I know his honor too 
well. 

Charles s. But you might as well have sus¬ 
pected him as me in this matter, lor all that; 
[apart to Joseph] mightn't he, Joseph? 

SIR PETER T. Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph s. [aside] Would they were both 
well out of the room! 

Enter servant, and whispers to Joseph 
surface 

sir PETEn T. And in future peihaps we may 
not be such strangers. 

Joseph s. Gentlemen, I beg pardon, 1 must 
wait on you downstairs; here is a person come 
on particular business. 

Charles s. Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and 1 have not met a long time, 
and 1 have something to sav to him. 

Joseph s. [aside] They must not be left to¬ 
gether.—I'll send this man away, and return 
directly, [apart to sm peier] Sir Peter, not a 
word of the French milliner. 

Sin peter T. [apart to Joseph] 1 ! not for 
the world —[exit Joseph] Ah! Charles, it you 
associated more with your brothel, one might 
indeed hope for your reformation. He is a man 
of sentiment. Well, there is nothing m the 
world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

Charles S. Pshaw! he is too moral liv half, 
and so apprehensive of his good name, as he 
calls it, that 1 suppose he would as soon let a 
priest into his house as a giil. 

sir peter t. No, no, come, come; you 
wrong him. No, no! Joseph is no rake, but he is 
no such saint either in that respect.—[a-vir/e] 
I have a great mind to tell him, we should have 
a laugh at Joseph. 

Charles s. Oh, hang him! He’s a very an¬ 
chorite, a young hermit. 

sin peter T. Hark Ye; you must not abuse 
him; he may chance to hear of it again, I prom¬ 
ise you. 

Charles s. Why, you won’t tell him? 

sir peter t. No—but—this way. [aside] 
Egad, I’ll tell him.— [aloud] Hark’ee; have you 
a mind to have a good laugh at Joseph? 

Charles s. I should like it of all things. 

sir peter t. Then, i’faith, we will; I'll be 
quit with him for discovering me. He had a 
girl with him when I called. 


chahi.es s. What! Joseph? you .jest 
sir PETER T. Hush! a little Flench milliner, 
and the liest of the jest is, she's in the mom 
now. 

5 charlks s. The devil she is! 

sir peter T. Hush! 1 tell void IpotHls] 
chari.es s. Behind the screen! 'Slile. let’s 
unveil her! 

sir peter T. No. no—lie’s coming—you 
io sha’n’t, indeed! 

CHARLES s. Oh, egad, we ll have a peep at 
the little milliner! 

MR peier T. Not for the woild, |oseph will 

never forgive me- 

IS chari.ess. I’ll stand hv you—. 

sir peier r. Odds, here he is. 

Joseph sureac e enters just as ( liviu i s 
surface throws doien the select I 

20 Charles s. Lady Teazle, by all that’s won¬ 
derful! 

sir peter i. Lady Tea/le, by all that's 
damnable! 

Charles s. Sii Peter, this is one of the 
- S smartest French milliners 1 ever saw. Egad, 
you seem all to have been diveiling yourselves 
here at lode and seek, and 1 don’t see who is 
out of the secret. Shall I beg voui ladyship to 
inform me? Not a word! Brother, will you be 
to pleased to explain this matter? What! is Mo¬ 
rality dumb too? Sir Peter, though I found you 
in the dark, perhaps you are not so now! All 
mute! Well, though I can make nothing ol the 
affair, 1 suppose you perfectly understand one 
another, so I’ll leave you to yourselves, [going] 
Brother, I’m sorry to find you have given that 
worthy man cause for so much uneasiness. Sir 
Petei! there’s nothing in the world so noble as 
a man of sentiment! [exit < iiaulks] [they 
40 stand for some time looking at each other] 

Joseph s. Sir Peter—notwithstanding—I 
confess—that appearances are against nu—if 
you will afford me your patience—I make no 
doubt—but I shall explain everything to your 
45 satisfaction. 

sir peter T. If you please, sir. 

Joseph s. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, 
knowing my pretensions to your ward Maria— 
I say, sir, Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of 
50 the jealousy of your temper—and knowing my 
friendship to the family—She, sir, I say— 
called here—in order that—I might explain 
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these pretensions—but on your coming—being 
apprehensive—as I said—of your jealousy— 
she withdrew —and this, you may depend on 
it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

sin peteb r. A very clear account, upon my 
word; and I dare swear the lady will vouch for 
every article of it. 

i.ady r. For not one word of it. Sir Peter! 
sin peter t. Howl don’t you think it worth 
while to agree in the lie? 1 

lady t. There is not one syllable of truth 
in what that gentleman has told you. 

sm peteb t. I believe you, upon my soul, 
ma’um! 

Joseph s. [aside to lady teazle] 'Sdeath, l 
madam, will you betray me? 

lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 

I’ll speak for myself. 

sin peteb t. Ay, let her alone, sir; you’ll 
find she’ll make out a better story than you, 2 
without prompting. 

lady T. Hear me. Sir Peter! I came hither 
on no matter relating to your ward, and even 
ignorant of this gentleman’s pretensions to her. 
But I came seduced by his insidious arguments, 2 
at least to listen to his pretended passion, if 
not to sacrifice your honor to his baseness. 

sin peteb t. Now, I believe, the truth is 
coming indeed! 

Joseph s. The woman’s mad! 3 

lady t. No, sir, she has recovered her 
senses, and your own arts have furnished her 
with the means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you 
to credit me, but the tenderness you expressed 
for me, when I am sure you could not think I 3 
was a witness to it, has penetrated so to my 
heart, that had I left the place without the 
shame of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As 
for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would 4 
have seduced the wife of his too credulous 
friend, while he affected honorable addresses 
to his ward, I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable that I shall never again re¬ 
spect myself for having listened to him. [exit 4 
LADY TEAZLE] 

JOSEPH s. Notwithstanding all this. Sir 

Peter, Heaven knows- 

sm peter T. That you are a villain! and so 
I leave you to your conscience. 5 

Joseph s. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you 
shall hear me. The man who shuts out convic¬ 


tion by refusing to - [exeunt sib peter and 

surface talking] 

ACT V 

Scene I. 

The library [in Joseph subface’s house] 

Enter Joseph surface and servant 

Joseph s. Mr. Stanley? and why should you 
think I would sec him? you must know he 
comes to ask something. 

sebv. Sir, I should not have let him in, but 
that Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

5 Joseph s. Pshaw! blockhead! to suppose 
that I should now be in a temper to receive 
visits from poor relations! Well, why don’t you 
show the fellow up? 

sebv. I will, sir. Why, sir, it was not my 

0 fault that Sir Peter discovered my lady- 

Joseph s. Go, fool! [exit servant] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such 
a trick before. My character with Sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment! I’m 
5 in a rare humor to listen to other people’s dis¬ 
tresses! I shan’t be able to bestow even a be¬ 
nevolent sentiment on Stanley. So! here he 
comes, and Rowley with him. I must try to re¬ 
cover myself, and put a little charity into my 
o face, however, [wit] 

Enter sin Oliver surface and rowley 

sir Oliver s. What! does he avoid us? That 
was he, was it not? 

5 rowley. It was, sir. But I doubt you are 
come a little too abruptly. His nerves are so 
weak that the sight of a poor relation may be 
too much for him. I should have gone first to 
break it to him. 

o sin Oliver s. Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet 
this is he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the 
most benevolent way of thinking! 

bowley. As to his way of thinking, I cannot 
pretend to decide; for, to do him justice, he 
5 appears to have as much speculative benevo¬ 
lence as any private gentleman in the kingdom, 
though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge 
himself in the exercise of it. 
sir Oliver s. Yet he has a string of charitable 
o sentiments at his fingers’ ends. 

rowley. Or rather at his tongue’s end. Sir 
Oliver; for I believe there is no sentiment he 
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has such faith in as that “Charity begins at 
home.” 

sir Oliver s. And his, 1 presume, is of that 
domestic sort which never stirs abroad at all? 

rowley. I doubt you’ll find it so; but he’s 
coming. I mustn’t seem to interrupt you; and, 
you know, immediately as you leave him, 1 
come in to announce your arrival in your real 
character. 

sir Oliver s. True; and afterwards you’ll 
meet me at Sir Peter’s. 

rowley. Without losing a moment. I exit ] 
sir Oliver s. I don’t like the complaisance 
of his features. 

Enter Joseph surfac e 

Joseph s. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pai- 
dons for keeping you a moment waiting. Mr. 
Stanley, I presume. 

sir Oliver s. At your service. 

JOSEPH s. Sir, I beg you will do me the 
honor to sit down. I entreat you, sir! 

sir Oliver s. Dear sii, theie’s no occasion. 
— [aside] Too civil by hall! 

Joseph s. 1 have not the pleasure of know¬ 
ing you, Mr. Stanley, but 1 am extremely 
happy to see you look so well. You weie nearly 
related to my mother, 1 think, Mr. Stanley? 

sir Oliver s. I was, sir; so nearly, that iny 
present poverty, I fear, may do discredit to her 
wealthy children, else I should not have pre¬ 
sumed to trouble you. 

Joseph s. Dear sir, there needs no apology; 
he that is in distiess, though a stranger, has a 
right to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am 
sure I wish I was of that class, and had it in 
my power to offer you even a small relief. 

sir Oliver s. If your uncle. Sir Oliver, weie 
here, I should have a friend. 

Joseph s. I wish he was, sir, with all my 
heart: you should not want an advocate with 
him, believe me, sir. 

sir oi iveh s. I should not need one—my 
distresses would recommend me. But I imag¬ 
ined his bounty would enable you to become 
the agent of his charity. 

Joseph s. My dear sir, you were strangely 
misinformed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a 
very worthy man; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is 
the vice of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in 
confidence, what he has done for me has been 
a mere nothing; though people, I know, have 


thought otherwise, and, for my part, I never 
chose to contradict the report. 

sm Oliver s. What! has he never transmit¬ 
ted you bullion—rupees—pagodas?** 

5 Joseph s. Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind. 
No, no; a few presents, now and then—china, 
shawls, congou tea, avadavats,*" and Indian 
crackers; little more, believe mo. 

sir Oliver s [ci.vir/el Hole's giatitude foi 
io twelve thousand pounds! Avadavats and In¬ 
dian crackers! 

Joseph s. Then, my dear sir, you huve 
heard, I doubt not, of the extravagance of my 
brothel; theie aie very lew would credit what 
I? l have done for that unfortunate young man. 
sir Oliver s. [aside| Not I, foi one! 

Joseph s. The sums 1 have lent him! In¬ 
deed I have been exceedingly to blame; it was 
an amiable weakness; however, I don’t pretend 
20 to defend it; and now I fool it doubly culpable, 
since it has depiived me of the pleasuie of 
serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my hoail dictates. 

sir Oliver s. [aside 1 Dissembler!— [aloud] 
Then, sir, you can’t assist me? 

2 5 Joseph s. At present, it grieves me to say, 
1 cannot; but, whenever 1 have the ability, 
von may depend upon hearing liom me. 

sir Oliver s. I am extremely sorry- 

Joseph s. Not more than 1 , believe me; to 
?o pity without the power to relieve is still more 
painful than to ask and be denied. 

sir Oliver s. Kind sir, your most obedient 
humble servant. 

Joseph s. You leave me deeply affected, 
55 Mr. Stanley. William, be ready to open the 
door. 

sir Oliver s. Oh, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph s. Your very obedient. 

sir Oliver s. Sir, your most obsequious. 

40 Joseph s. You may depend upon hearing 
from me, whenever I can be of service. 
sir Oliver s. Sweet sir, you are too good! 
Joseph s. In the meantime 1 wish you 
health and spirits. 

45 sir Oliver s. Your ever grateful and per¬ 
petual humble servant. 

Joseph s. Sir, yours as sincerely. 
sir Oliver s. [aside] Charles, you are my 
heir! [exit] 

50 Joseph s. This is one bad effect of a good 
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these pretensions—but on your coming—being 
apprehensive—as I said—of your jealousy— 
she withdrew—and this, you may depend on 
it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

sin peteb r. A very clear account, upon my 
word; and I dare swear the lady will vouch for 
every article of it. 

i.ady r. For not one word of it. Sir Peter! 
sin peter t. Howl don’t you think it worth 
while to agree in the lie? 1 

lady t. There is not one syllable of truth 
in what that gentleman has told you. 

sm peteb t. I believe you, upon my soul, 
ma’um! 

Joseph s. [aside to lady teazle] 'Sdeath, l 
madam, will you betray me? 

lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 

I’ll speak for myself. 

sin peteb t. Ay, let her alone, sir; you’ll 
find she’ll make out a better story than you, 2 
without prompting. 

lady T. Hear me. Sir Peter! I came hither 
on no matter relating to your ward, and even 
ignorant of this gentleman’s pretensions to her. 
But I came seduced by his insidious arguments, 2 
at least to listen to his pretended passion, if 
not to sacrifice your honor to his baseness. 

sin peteb t. Now, I believe, the truth is 
coming indeed! 

Joseph s. The woman’s mad! 3 

lady t. No, sir, she has recovered her 
senses, and your own arts have furnished her 
with the means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you 
to credit me, but the tenderness you expressed 
for me, when I am sure you could not think I 3 
was a witness to it, has penetrated so to my 
heart, that had I left the place without the 
shame of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As 
for that smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would 4 
have seduced the wife of his too credulous 
friend, while he affected honorable addresses 
to his ward, I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable that I shall never again re¬ 
spect myself for having listened to him. [exit 4 
LADY TEAZLE] 

JOSEPH s. Notwithstanding all this. Sir 

Peter, Heaven knows- 

sm peter T. That you are a villain! and so 
I leave you to your conscience. 5 

Joseph s. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you 
shall hear me. The man who shuts out convic¬ 


tion by refusing to- [exeunt sib peter and 

surface talking] 

ACT V 

Scene I. 

The library [in Joseph subface’s house] 

Enter Joseph surface and servant 

Joseph s. Mr. Stanley? and why should you 
think I would sec him? you must know he 
comes to ask something. 

sebv. Sir, I should not have let him in, but 
that Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

5 Joseph s. Pshaw! blockhead! to suppose 
that I should now be in a temper to receive 
visits from poor relations! Well, why don’t you 
show the fellow up? 

sebv. I will, sir. Why, sir, it was not my 

0 fault that Sir Peter discovered my lady- 

Joseph s. Go, fool! [exit servant] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such 
a trick before. My character with Sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment! I’m 
5 in a rare humor to listen to other people’s dis¬ 
tresses! I shan’t be able to bestow even a be¬ 
nevolent sentiment on Stanley. So! here he 
comes, and Rowley with him. I must try to re¬ 
cover myself, and put a little charity into my 
o face, however, [wit] 

Enter sin Oliver surface and rowley 

sir Oliver s. What! does he avoid us? That 
was he, was it not? 

5 rowley. It was, sir. But I doubt you are 
come a little too abruptly. His nerves are so 
weak that the sight of a poor relation may be 
too much for him. I should have gone first to 
break it to him. 

o sin Oliver s. Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet 
this is he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the 
most benevolent way of thinking! 

bowley. As to his way of thinking, I cannot 
pretend to decide; for, to do him justice, he 
5 appears to have as much speculative benevo¬ 
lence as any private gentleman in the kingdom, 
though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge 
himself in the exercise of it. 
sir Oliver s. Yet he has a string of charitable 
o sentiments at his fingers’ ends. 

rowley. Or rather at his tongue’s end. Sir 
Oliver; for I believe there is no sentiment he 
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lady sneer. And had, indeed, some good 
qualities. 

mbs. can. So she had. indeed. lint have you 
heard the particulars? 

LADY SNEER. No; hut exervlmdv sax's that 4 
Mr. Surface- 

sib benj. b. Ay, there, 1 told you Mr. Sur¬ 
face was the man. 

mbs. can. No. no; indeed the assignation 
was with Charles. 10 

LADY SNEEU. With Chailes! Inn alarm me, 
Mrs. Candour! 

mbs. can. Yes, ves, lie xxas the loxei. Mr. 
Surface, to do him justice, was only the in¬ 
former. 1j 

SIR BENJ. B. Well, I'll not dispute with you, 
Mrs. Candour; hut, he it which it may, 1 hope 

that Sir Peter’s wound will not- 

mbs. can. Sir Petei’s wound! Oh. merev! I 
didn’t hear a word of their fighting. :o 

lady sneer. Nor l, a syllable. 

SIB BENJ. B. No! what, no mention of the 
duel? 

mbs. can. Not a word. 

silt benj. n. Oh, yes, they fought before as 
they left the room. 

lady sneer. Pray, let us hear. 
mbs. can. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 
sib benj. B. “Sir,” says Sir Petei, immedi¬ 
ately after the discovery, "you are a most on- V> 
grateful fellow.” 

mrs. can. Ay, to Charles, 
sm benj. B. No, no. to Mr. Surfaci—"a 
most ungrateful fellow; and. old as 1 am, sir,” 
says he, “1 insist on immediate satisfaction." JS 
mbs. can. Ay, that must have been to 
Charles; for ’tis very unlikely Mr. Surface 
should fight in his own house. 

sm benj. b. Gad's life, ma’am, not at all. 
“Giving me satisfaction.” On this, ma’am, Lady 4 ° 
Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, ran out 
of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles 
after her, calling out for hartshorn and water; 
then, madam, they began to fight with swords. 

„ 4,5 

Enter cbabtbef. 

crabt. With pistols, nephew—pistols. 1 
have it from undoubted authority. 

mbs. can. Oh, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all 
true! 50 

crabt. Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir 
Peter is dangerously wounded— 


sib benj. b. By a thrust in second"' quite 

through his left side- 

crabt. Bv a bullet lodged in the thorns. 
mbs. can. Mercy on me! Pool Sii IVtei! 
crabt. Yes, madam; though l li.nles would 
have avoided the niattei, il he could. 

mbs. can. I knew Chailes was the person. 
sir benj. 11. My uncle, 1 see, knows nothing 
of the matter. 

iiiAitr. But Sir Peter taxed him with tin 
basest ingratitude. 

sm BENI. n. That 1 told you. you know — 
(BARI. Do, nephew, let me speak! and in¬ 
sisted on immediate- 

sir benj. B. Just as I said—— 
crabt. Odds life, nephew, allow otheis to 
know something too. A pair ol pistols lav on 
the liuieau (foi Mi. Surface, it seems, had 
come home the night befoie late fiom Salthill, 
where he had been to see the Montcm with a 
fiicnd. who has a son at Eton), so, unluckily, 
the pistols were left charged. 

sir benj. 11. 1 heard nothing ol this. 
crabt. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, 
and they fired, it seems, piettv neaily together. 
Charles’s shot took effect as 1 tell you, and 
Sir Peter’s missed; hut what is veiy extraordi¬ 
nary, the hall struck against a little bronze 
Shakespeare that stood over the fireplace, 
grazed out of the window, at a right angle, and 
wounded the postman, who was just coming to 
the door with a double letter horn Northamp¬ 
tonshire. 

sir benj. h. My uncle’s account is more cir¬ 
cumstantial, I confess; but 1 believe mine is 
the true one, for all that. 

lady sneer, [itsirfe] I am more interested 
in this affair than they imagine, and must have 
bettei information. [exit lady sneerwell] 
sir benj. b. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is 
very easily accounted for. 

chart. Yes, yes, they certainly do say; hut 
that’s neither here nor there. 

mbs. can. But, pray, where is Sir Peter at 
present? 

crabt. Oh! they brought him home, and he 
is now in the house, though the servants are 
ordered to deny him. 

mbs. can. I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I 
suppose, attending him. 


10 
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cbabt. Yes, yes; and I saw one of the fac¬ 
ulty enter just before me. 
sib benj. b. Hey, who comes here? 
cbabt. Oh, this is he: the physician, depend 
on’t. 

mbs. can. Oh, certainly: it must be the 
physician; and now we shall know. 

Enter sin oi.ivkb subface 

cbabt. Well, doctor, what hopes? 
mbs. can. Ah, doctor, how's your patient? 
sm benj. n. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound 
with a small sword? 

craht. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a 
hundred! 

sm Oliver s. Doctor! a wound with a small 
sword! and a bullet in the thorax! Oons! are 
you mad, good people? 

sir benj. b. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doc¬ 
tor? 

sir Oliver s. Truly, I am to thank you for 
my degree if 1 am. 

chart. Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I 
presume. But, sir, you must have heard of his 
accident? 

sib Oliver s. Not a word! 
cbabt. Not of his being dangerously 
wounded? 

sib Oliver s. The devil he is! 

sib ben j. b. Run through the body- 

cbabt. Shot in the breast- 

sib benj. b. By one Mr. Surface- 

cbabt. Ay, the younger, 
sm Oliver s. Heyl what the plague! you 
seem to differ strangely in your accounts: how¬ 
ever, you agree that Sir Peter is dangerously 
wounded. 

sin benj. b. Oh, yes, we agree there. 
cbabt. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no 
doubt of that. 

sin Oliver s. Then, upon my word, for a 
person in that situation, he is the most impru¬ 
dent man alive; for here he comes, walking as 
if nothing at all was the matter. 

Enter sm peter teazle 


bed with a small sword through your body, and 
a bullet lodged in your thorax? 

sib peter t. A small sword, and a bullet! 
sib Oliver s. Ay, these gentlemen would 
5 have killed you without law or physic, and 
wanted to dub me a doctor, to make me an ac¬ 
complice. 

sir peter t. Why, what is all this? 
sin benj. b. We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the 
10 story of the duel is not true, and are sincerely 
sorry for your other misfortune. 

sir peter t. [aside] So, so; all over the 
town already. 

crabt. Though, Sir Peter, you were cer- 
1 5 tainly vastly to blame to marry at your years, 
sin peter t. Sir, what business is that of 
yours? 

mbs. can. Though, indeed, as Sir Peter 
made so good a husband, he’s very much to be 
20 pitied. 

sir peter t. Plague on your pity, ma’am! I 
desire none of it. 

sir benj. b. However, Sir Peter, you must 
not mind the laughing and jests you will meet 
25 with on the occasion. 

sir peter t. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in 
my own house. 

crabt. 'Tis no uncommon case, that’s one 
comfort. 

30 sir peter T. I insist on being left to my¬ 
self; without ceremony. 1 insist on your leav¬ 
ing my house directly. 

MRS. can. Well, well, we are going, and de¬ 
pend on’t we’ll make the best report of it we 
J5 can. [exit] 

sin peter T. Leave my house! 
crabt. And tell how hardly you’ve been 
treated, [exit] 

sir peteb t. Leave my house! 

40 sir benj. b. And how patiently you bear it. 
[exit] 

sir peteb T. Fiends! vipers! furies! Oh! that 
their own venom would choke them! 

sib Oliver s. They are very provoking, in- 
45 deed, Sir Peter. 


Odds heart. Sir Peter, you are come in good 
time, 1 promise you; for we had just given you 
over. 

sir benj, b. Egad, uncle, this is the most 50 
sudden recovery! 

sib Oliver s. Why, man, what do you out of 
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Enter rowley 

rowley. I heard high words; what has ruf¬ 
fled you, sir? 

sir peter t. Pshaw! what signifies asking? 
Do I ever pass a day without my vexations? 
rowley. Well, I’m not inquisitive. 
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sm Oliver s. Well, Sir Peter, I have seen should like to have seen vour face when the 

both my nephews in the manner we proposed. screen was thrown down: ha! ha! 

SIR PETER t. A precious couple they are! sir peter t. Yes, yes. my face when the 

rowley. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced screen was thrown down: ha! ha! ha! Oh, 1 
that your judgment was right, Sir Peter. 5 must never show my head again! 

sir Oliver s. Yes, 1 find Joseph is indeed sir oi.iser s. But come. come, it isn’t fair 
the man, after all. to laugh at you neither, mv old luend, though, 

rowley. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is a man upon mv soul, 1 can’t help it. 

of sentiment. sir peter t. Oh, pi as don’t restiain yont 

sin Oliver s. And acts up to the sentiments io mirth on mv account; it does not hint me at all' 

he professes. I laugh at the whole alfair mvsell. Yes, ves, 1 

rowley. It certainly is edification to hear think being a standing jest loi all one’s ue- 

him talk. <|iiaintancc a very happy situation. Oh. ves, 

sir Oliver s. Oh. he’s a model for the voting and then of a morning to read the paragiaphs 

men of the age! But how’s this. Sir Peter? you 1 s about Mr. S—, Lady T—, and Su P—. will he 
don’t join us in your friend Joseph’s praise, as I so entertaining! 

expected. rowley. Without adoption. Sir Peter, von 

sir peter T. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned may despise the lidieule of fools; hut 1 see 

wicked world, and the fewei we praise the Lady Teazle going towaids the next room. 1 

better. io am sure von must desire a reconciliation as 

rowley. What! do you sav so, Sir Peter, earnestly as she does, 
who were never mistaken in vour life? sir Oliver s Perhaps mv being here pie- 

sin PETER T. Pshaw! Plague on vou both! 1 cents her coming to von. Well. I'll lease holiest 

see by your sneering you have lip.tid the whole Howley to mediate between you; hut he must 
affair. I shall go mad among you! 2 5 bring you all presently to Mr. Surface's, where 

rowley. Then, to tret you no longer. Sir f am now returning, if not to loclairn a liher- 
Peter, we are indeed acquainted with it all. I tine, at least to expose hypocrisy, 
met Lady Teazle coming fiom Mi. Surface's so sir peter t. Ah, 1 11 he present at your dis- 
humbled that she deigned to request me to he covering yourself there with all my heart; 

her advocate with you. jo though ’tis a vile unlucky place ior discoveries. 

sir peter t. And does Sir Oliver know all rowley. We’ll follow. |exit sir olivehJ 

this? sir peter t. She is not coming here, you 

sir Oliver s. Every circumstance. see, Howley. 

sir peter t. What, of the closet and the howley. No, hut she has left the door of 

screen, hey? 5 5 that room open, you perceive. See, she is in 

sir Oliver s. Y'es, yes, and the little French tears, 

milliner. Oh, I have been vastly diverted with sih peter t. Certainly a little mortification 

the story! Ha! ha! ha! appears very becoming in a wife. Don’t you 

sir peter T. ’Twas verv pleasant. think it will do her good to let her pine a little? 

sir Oliver s. I never laughed more in my 40 rowley. Oh, this is ungenerous in you! 
life, I assure you. Ha! ha! ha! sin peter t. Well, 1 know not what to 

sir peter T. Oh, vastly diverting! Ha! ha! think. You remember the letter I found of hers, 

ha! evidently intended for Charles? 

rowley. To be sure, Joseph with his senti- rowley. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in 
ments; ha! hal ha! 45 your way on purpose. This is one of the points 

sir peter t. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Ha! which I intend Snake shall give you convic- 
hal ha! Hypocritical villain! tion of. 

sir Oliver s. Ay, and that rogue Charles to sir peter t. I wish I were once satisfied of 
pull Sir Peter out of the closet: ha! ha! ha! that. She looks this way. What a remarkably 

sir peter t. Ha! ha! ’twas devilish enter- 50 elegant turn of the head she has! Howley, I’ll 

taming, to he sure! go to her. 

sir Oliver s. Ha! hal ha! Egad, Sir Peter, 1 howley. Certainly. 
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sir peter t. Though when it is known that 
we are reconciled, people will laugh at me ten 
times more. 

nowLEV. Let them laugh, and retoit their 
malice only by showing them you are happy in 
spite of it. 

sir peter T. I’faith, so 1 will! And if I’m 
not mistaken, we may yet he the happiest cou¬ 
ple in the country. 

rowlky. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays 
aside suspicion- 

sir peter T. Hold, Mastci Hmvley! if you 
have any regard for me, let me never hear you 
utter anything like a sentiment. 1 have had 
enough of them to serve me the rest ol my life, 
[exeunt] 

Scene III. 

The library [in Joseph soreac.e's house] 

Enter Joseph surface and lady 
SNEERWEI.L 

LADY sneer. Impossible! Will not Sir Peter 
immediately be reconciled to Charles, and, of 
course, no longer oppose his union with Maria? 
The thought is distinction to me. 

Joseph s. Can passion furnish a remedy? 

i.aoy sneer. No, nor cunning neither. O! 1 
was a fool, an idiot, to league with such a 
blunderer! 

Joseph s. Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest 
sufferer; yet you see I bear the accident with 
calmness. 

lady sneer. Because the disappointment 
doesn't reach your heart; your interest only at¬ 
tached you to Maria. Had you felt for her what 
I have for that ungrateful libertine, neither 
your temper nor hypocrisy could prevent your 
showing the sharpness of your vexation. 

Joseph s. But why should your reproaches 
fall on me for this disappointment? 

i.aoy sneer. Are you not the cause of it? 
Had you not a sufficient field for your roguery 
in imposing upon Sir Peter, and supplanting 
your brother, but you must endeavor to seduce 
his wife? I hate such an avarice of crimes; 'tis 
an unfair monopoly, and never prospers. 

Joseph s. Well, I admit 1 have been to 
blame. I confess I deviated from the direct 
road of wrong, but I don’t think we're so totally 
defeated neither. 


LADY SNEER. No! 

Joseph s. You tell me you have made a trial 
of Snake since we met, and that you still be¬ 
lieve him faithful to us. 

5 lady sneer. I do believe so. 

Joseph s. And that he has undertaken, 
should it be necessary, to swear and prove, that 
Charles is at this time contracted by vows and 
honor to your ladyship, which some of his 
io former letters to you will serve to support? 

lady sneer. This, indeed, might have as¬ 
sisted. 

Joseph s. Come, come; it is not too late yet. 
[knocking at the door] But hark! this is prob- 
i 5 ably my uncle, Sir Oliver; retire to that nxim, 
we’ll consult farther when he is gone. 

lady sneer. Well, but if he should find you 
out too? 

Joseph s. Oh, 1 have no fear of that. Sir 
20 Peter will hold his tongue for his own credit’s 
sake; and you may depend on it I shall soon 
discover Sir Oliver’s weak side! 

lady sneer. 1 have no diffidence of your 
abilities! only be constant to one roguery at a 
2J time, [exit lady sneerwell] 

Joseph s. I will, I will. So! ’tis confounded 
hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited by 
one’s confederate in evil. Well, at all events my 
character is so much better than Charles’s that 
jo I certainly—hey!—what!—this is not Sir Ol¬ 
iver, but old Stanley again. Plague on’t that he 
should return to tease me just now. I shall have 
Sir Oliver come and find him here—and- 

1 ’’ Enter sir Oliver surface 

Gad's life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come 
back to plague me at this time? You must not 
stay now, upon my word. 

40 sir Oliver s. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver 
is expected here, and though he has been so 
penurious to yon. I’ll try what he’ll do for me. 

Joseph s. Sir, ’tis impossible for you to stay 
now, so I must beg—come any other time, and 
45 I promise you, you shall be assisted. 

sin Oliver s. No; Sir Oliver and I must be 
acquainted. 

Joseph s. Zounds, sir! then I insist on your 
quitting the room directly. 

50 sir Oliver s. Nay, sir- 

Joseph s. Sir, I insist on’t; here, William! 
show this gentleman out. Since you compel 
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me, sir, not one moment, this is such insolence! 
[going to push him out] 

Enter <tiari.es surface 

Charles s. Hey day! what’s the matter now! 
What the devil, have you got hold of my little 
broker here? Zounds, brother! don't hint little 
Premium. What's the mattei, my little fellow? 

JOSEPH s. So! he has been with you too. 
has he? 

Charles s. To be sure he has. Why lie's as 

honest a little--- But sine. Joseph, von base 

not been borrowing money too, have you? 

JOSEPH s. Borrowing! no! But. brothel, von 
know we expect Sir Ohvei here every—— 
Charles s. Oh, Gad, that’s due! Noll 
mustn’t find the little broker here, to lie sine. 

Joseph s. Yet Mr. Stanley insists- 

Charles s. Stanley! whv his name’s Pie 
mium. 

Joseph s. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles s. No, no, Pieiniutn. 

Joseph s. Well, no matter which—but-- 

Charles s. Av, ay, Stanley 01 Premium, ’tis 
the same thing, as you sav; loi I suppose he 
goes by half a hundred names, besides A. B. at 
the coffee-house, [knocking] 

Joseph s. ’Sdeath, lieic's Sir Oliver at the 

door. Now 1 beg, Mr. Stanley- 

Charles s. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Pre¬ 
mium— 

sir OLIVER s. Gentlemen- 

Joseph s. Sir, by heaven vnu shall go! 
Charles s. Ay, out with him, ceit.iinlv! 

sir Oliver. This violence- 

JOSEPH s. Sir, ’tis your own fault. 

Charles s. Out with him, to be sure. [both 
forcing sir Oliver out] 


now, egad, 1 stood a chance of fating worse 
than my aneestois, ami being knocked down 
without being bid foi. 

Joseph s. Charles! 

l HARLES s. Joseph! 

Joseph s Pis now complete! 

Charles s. Very! 

sir Oliver s. Sii Petei, m\ liicnd, and 
How lev too—look on that eldei nephew of 
10 mine. You know what he has alicadv leccivcd 
from my bounty; and you also know how 
gladly I would have legarded halt mv fortune 
as held in trust foi him; judge then mv disap 
pointment in discos ei mg him to be destitute 
1 5 of faith, eh.uitv, and giatitude. 

sin pi ini i Sn Ohvei, I should be moie 
smpiised at this decimation, if I had not mv- 
sell found him to be mean, tiencheious, and 
hvpocntic.il. 

20 1.AUV i. And il till' gentleman pleads not 
guilty to these, pray let him call me to Ins 
charactci. 

SIR PI'. il l! t. Then. I believe, we need add 
no mine, il he knows himself, lie will consider 
IS it as the most perfect punishment that he is 
known to the win Id. 

Charles s. 1 0 suit | II they talk this way to 
Honesty, vvliat will they sav to me, bv and by? 

sin Oliver s. As for that prodigal, iris 
Jo brother, then- 

Charles s. [iwir/e] Ay, now comes my turn; 
the damned family pietuies will Him me. 

Joseph s. Sir Ohvei—uncle, will you honor 
me with a hearing? 

J5 Charles s. [aside] Now if Joseph would 
make one of Ills long speeches, I might recol¬ 
lect myself a little, 

sin Oliver s. [to Joseph] I suppose you 
would undertake to justify your sell entirely. 
Joseph s. i trust I could. 
sir Oliver s. [to Charles | Well, sir! and 
you could justify yourself too, I suppose? 
Charles s. Not that i know ol. Sir Oliver, 
sin Oliver s. What! Little l'rcmium has 

v 


40 


Enter sin peter and lady teazle, 

MARIA, and ROWLEY 

sir pfter T. My old friend. Sir Oliver, hey! 

What in the name of wonder, here are dutiful 
nephews; assault their uncle at a first visit! 

lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, twas well we 45 been let too much into the secret, 1 suppose? 
came in to rescue you. Charles s. True, su; but they were farnili/ 

rovvley. Truly, it was; for I perceive, Sir secrets, and should not be mentioned again, 

Oliver, the character of old Stanley was no you know. 

protection to you. rovvley. Gome, Sir Oliver, I know you can- 

sir Oliver s. Nor of Premium either: the 50 not speak of Charles’s follies with anger, 
necessities of the former could not extort a sih Oliver s. Odd’s heart, no more can I; 

shilling from that benevolent gentleman; and nor with gravity either. Sir Peter, do you know 
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the rogue bargained with me for all his ances¬ 
tors; sold me judges and generals by the foot, 
and maiden aunts as cheap as broken china. 

OHAH1.KS s. To l>c sure. Sir Oliver, I did 
make a little free with the family canvas, thats 
the truth on’t. My ancestors may rise in judg¬ 
ment against me, there’s no denying it; but 
believe me sincere when 1 toll you and upon 
my soul I would not say so if I was not 
that if f do not appear mortified at the ex- 1 
posure of my follies, it is because 1 feel at this 
moment the warmest satisfaction in seeing you, 
my liberal bcnelai tor. 

Sill OLIVER s. Charles, I believe you; give 
me your hand again; the ill-looking little fellow 1 
over the settee has made your peace. 

ciiahi.es s. Then, sir, my gratitude to the 
original is still increased. 

i.ady i. Vet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here is 
one whom Ch.nles is still more anxious to be : 
reconciled to. 

sm oi.ivi.it s. Oh, I have heard of his at¬ 
tachment theie; and, with the young lady’s par¬ 
don, if 1 construe right—that blush-- 

sin peter T. Well, child, speak your senti¬ 
ments! 

mahia. Sir, 1 have little to say, but that I 
shall rejoice to hear that he is happy; for me— 
whatever claim I had to his affection, I will¬ 
ingly icsign to one who has a better title. 

Charles s. How, Maria! 

sm peter T. Hey day! what's the mystery 
now? While he appeared an incorrigible rake, 
you would give your hand to no one else; and 
now that he is likely to reform, I’ll warrant 
you won’t have him. 

maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell 
know the cause. 

Charles s. Lady Sneerwelll 

Joseph s. Brother, it is with great concern 
I am obliged to speak on this point, but my 
regard to justice compels me, and Lady Sneer- 
well’s injuries can no longer be concealed, 
[opens the door j 

Enter lady sneerwell 

sir peter t. So! another French milliner! 
Egad, he has one in every room of the house, 
I suppose. 

lady sneer. Ungrateful Charles! Well may 
you be surprised, and feel for the indelicate 
situation your perfidy has forced me into. 


Charles s. Pray, uncle, is this another plot 
of yours? For, as I have life, 1 don’t under¬ 
stand it. 

joseph s. I believe, sir, there is but the 
5 evidence of one person more necessary to make 
it extremely clear. 

sm peter t. And that person, I imagine, is 
Mr. Snake. Rowley, you were perfectly right 
to bring him with us, and pray let him appear, 
o rowley. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter snake 

I thought his testimony might be wanted; how¬ 
ever, it happens unluckily that he comes to 
5 confront Lady Sneerwell. not to support her. 
lady sneer. A villain! Treacherous to me 
at last! Speak, fellow; have you too conspired 
against me? 

snake. 1 beg your ladyship ten thousand 
to pardons; you paid me extremely liberally for 
the lie in question; but 1 unfortunately have 
been offered double to speak the truth, 
sin peter t. Plot and counter-plot, egad! 
lady sneer. The torments of shame and dis- 
2; appointment on you all. [going] 

lady T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell; before yon 
go, let me thank you for the trouble you and 
that gentleman have taken, in writing letters 
from me to Charles, and answering them your- 
30 self; and let me also request you to make my 
respects to the scandalous college, of which 
you are president, and inform them that Lady 
Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the di¬ 
ploma thev gave her, as she leaves off practice, 
35 and kills characters no longer. 

i.ady sneer. You too, madam—provoking— 
insolent, May your husband live these fifty 
years, [c.vit] 

sm peter t. Cons! what a fury! 

40 i.ady T. A malicious creature, indeed! 

sm peter t. Hey! Not for her last wish? 
lady t. Oh, no! 

sir Oliver s. Well, sir, and what have you 
to say now? 

45 Joseph s. Sir, I am so confounded, to find 
that Lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suh- 
oming Mr. Snake in this manner, to impose on 
us all. that 1 know not what to say; however, 
lest her revengeful spirit should prompt her 
50 to injure my brother, I had certainly better 
follow her directly, [exit] 

sir peter T. Moral to the last drop! 
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sir Oliver s. Av, and marry' her, Joseph, if 
you can. Oil and vinegar, egad! you’ll do very 
well together. 

rowley. I believe we have no more occa¬ 
sion for Mr. Snake at present? 

snake. Before 1 go, 1 l>eg pardon once lor 
all, for whatever uneasiness I have Ix-en the 
humble instrument of causing to the parties 
present. 

sir peter t. Well, well, you have made 
atonement by a good deed at last. 

snake. But 1 must request of the company 
that it shall never be known. 

SIR PETER T. Hey! What the plague! Arc 
you ashamed of having done a right thing 
once in your life? 

snake. Ah, sir! consider; I h\c by the bad¬ 
ness of my character. I have nothing hut mv 
infamy to depend oil! and if it weie once 
known that 1 had been betrayed into an honest 
action, 1 should lose every fiiend 1 have in 
the world. 

sir Oliver s. Well, well, we’ll not traduce 
you by saying anything in yotn praise, never 
fear, [exit snake] 

sir peter T. There’s a precious rogue! 
lady T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no 
persuasion now to reconcile your nephew and 
Maiia. 

sir Oliver s. Av, ay, that’s as it should be, 
and, egad, we’ll have the wedding tomorrow 
morning. 

Charles s. Thank von, dear uncle! 
sin peter r. What, you rogue! don’t you 
ask the girl’s consent first? 

CHARLES s. Oh, 1 have done that a long 
time—a minute ago—and she lias looked yes. 

maria. For shame, Charles! I protest. Sir 
Peter, there has not been a word. 

sir Oliver s. Well, then, the fewer the 
better. May your love for each other never 
know abatement! 

sir peteh t. And may you live as happily 
together as Lady Teazle and I intend to do! 

Charles s. Rowley, mv old friend, I am 
sure you congratulate me; and I suspect that 
I owe you much. 

sir Oliver s. You do indeed, Charles. 
rowley. If my efforts to serve you had not 
succeeded, you would have been in my debt 
for the attempt: but deserve to be happy, and 
you overpay me. 


sir peter t. Ay, honest Rowley always said 
vou would reform. 

< iivm es s. Why. as to reforming. Sir Peter, 
I’ll make no promises, and that 1 take to lie 
S a proof that 1 intend to set about it; but here 
shall be my monitor—mv gentle guide. All! can 
I leave the virtuous path those eves illumine? 

Though thou, dear maid, shouldst waive th\ 
0 bounty's swnv, 

Thou still must rule, because I will obey. 

An humble fugitive from Folly view. 

No sanctuary near but Love and vou. 

|/o the audience] 

5 You can, indeed, each anxious tear lemove, 
Foi even Scandal dies il you appiove. 

Kiui.ocuk 

0 HY MR. COl. man" 

Spoken hi/ I.ady Teazle 

I, who was late so volatile and guv, 

Like a trade wind must now blow all one 
5 wav. 

Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows, 
To one dull rusty weathercock—my spouse! 
So wills our virtuous bard—the motley Bayes 48 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays! 
o Old haehelois, who marry small young wives, 
Learn I rum mu play to regulate your lives: 
Each In ing his dear to town, all I units upon 
her, 

London will prove the very source of honor. 

5 Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath k serves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves. 
Such is my case; and yet 1 must deplore 
That the gay dream of dissipation’s o’er. 

And say, ye fair, was ever lively wife, 

.0 Born with a genius for the highest life, 

Like me untimely blasted in her bloom, 

Like me condemn’d to such a dismal doom? 
Save money—when I just knew how to waste 
it! 

5 Leave London—just as 1 began to taste it! 
Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 
The melancholy ticking of a clock; 

41 George Colman, the elder, theater manager 
„ and playwright. 

* *- In The Reheartal by Buckingham, Bayes was 

a burlesque of Dr)<len; by extension, the name 
means simply dramatist. 
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In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded," 

With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats sur¬ 
rounded? 

With humble curate can I now retire 
(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire), 
And at backgammon mortify my soul, 

That pants for loo'* or flutters at a sole?" 
Seven’s the rnainl'" Dear sound that must ex¬ 
pire, 

Lost at hot cockles* 7 round a Christmas fire! 


Spadillc—odd trick—pam—basto—king and 
queen!* 9 

And you, ye knackers, that, with brazen throat, 
The welcome visitors’ approach denote; 

5 Farewell all quality of high renown, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
town! 

Farewell! your revels I partake no more, 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er! 
to All this I told our bard; he smiled, and said 


The transient hour of fashion too soon spent. 
Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed head, the cushioned tote. 
That takes the cushion from its pioper seat! 
The spilit-stirring drum! card drums*’ 1 mean, 

" impounded. 

** a turd game. 

" a slam in cards. 

"(he “point” m dice, 

* T bhudinan’s buff 


’twas clear 

1 ought to play deep tragedy next year; 
Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 
And in these solemn periods stalk’d away:— 

1 5 “Blest were the fair like you! her faults who 
stopp’d, 

And closed her follies when the curtain 
dropp’d! 

No more in vice or error to engage, 

-O Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage.” 


*“ parties. 


49 names of cards in the game of ombre. 


LADY TV INDERMERE'S 

F A N 

OSCAR WILDE 


Wilde ( 1856 - 1900 ) tins educated in Dublin 
and at Oxford, where he iron a poetry prize 
and dabbled in the aesthetic life under the in¬ 
fluence of Pater. He wrote undistinguished 
early poetry, fiction (The Picture of Dorian 
Gray), four comedies of manners, other plays, 
and the popular Ballad of Reading Gaol, a 
work based on his imprisonment on charges of 
homosexuality. At one time Wilde toured 
America, giving lectures and impressing audi¬ 
ences with his strange mannerisms and his wit. 
Broken and disillusioned, he died in Paris. His 


place in the theater is relatively secure (see 
I, 103 ). Criticism of his way of life varies from 
stern moral disapproval to understanding sym- 
jMthy. 

Dramatis Personae 

LORD WINDERMERE 
LORD DARLINGTON 
LORD AUGUSTUS LORTON 
MR. CECIL GRAHAM 
MR. DUMBY 
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MR. HOPPER 

Parker, butler Enter loro n. (i.f I-.'iif pmiki-r 

LADY WINDERMERE I.OIII) D. How do VOll do. L.ldv Wlllder- 

THE DUCHESS OK BERWICK lucre? 


LADY AGATHA CARLISLE 5 

LADY PLYMDALE 

LADY JEDBURGH 

LADY STUTFIELD 

MRS. COWPER-COWPF.R 

MRS. ERLYNNE 1 o 

rosalie, maid 

The Scenes of hie Pnv 

AC.T 1 . Morning-Hoorn in I,ord Wmdei- 13 
mere’s House 

ACT II. Dr.iwing-Hoom in I.oul Wmdci- 
mere’s House 

ACT III. Lord Darlington’s Looms 

ACT IV. Same as Act I 20 

Time- —The Present 

Pi.ai E—London 

The action of the plav takes plaee within 2s 
twenty-four hours, beginning on a Tuesday aft¬ 
ernoon at fhe o’clock, and ending the next day 
at 1:30 p.m. 


lady w. How do you do. land D.nhugton? 
No, I can’t shake hands with Mm, M\ hands 
are all wet with these loses. Aleut they Inu-h? 
They came up from Selby this inonnng. 

lord I). They aie ipute peilect. |w.v a /an 
I i/nig an llic table] And what a wnndeilul Ian! 
May I look at it? 

lady w. Do. Pielty. isn’t it! It’s got mv 
name on it, and exeiything. 1 have only |ust 
seen it myself. It’s my husbands hilt Inlay pics- 
ent to me. Von know to-dav is my Initial.iv? 
lord i>. No? Is it really? 
lady w. Yes; I’m ol age to-day. (finite an 
impoitant day in my life, isn’t it? That is why 
I am giving this pally to-night, Do sit down. 
|still arran ging floweis] 

1 ord n. [sitting (linen] I wish I lud known 
it was your bnthday. Lads Windenneie. I 
would have eovcicd the whole stieet in limit 
ol yoni house with floweis to walk on. they 
are made for you. |n slant pause] 

1 \i)Y w. laud Dailinglon, sou annoyed me 
last night at the hoieign Olfiee. I am afraid 
you aie going to annoy me again. 

I.oul) D. 1 . I.adv Windcinicie? 


ACT I 

Scene — morning-roam of lord winder- 
mere’s house in Carlton House Terrace. Doors 
c. and R. bureau with hooks and papers 11. Sofa 
with small tea-table l. Window opening on to 
terrace L. Table H. 

lady Windermere is at table 11. arranging 
roses in a blue bowl. 

Enter pahkf.r 


30 

Enter paiiki r and i-ooiman (r.) reitli tratj 
and tea-things 

lady w Put it there, Paikei. That svill do. 
[tripes her bands uith her poeket-handker- 
33 chief, goes to tea-table 1.. and sits douu] Won’t 
you come over, Lord Dailington? [exit 
PARKER (,.] 

lord d. [takes chair and goes across 1.. o,] 
I am quite miseiahle. Lady Windermere. You 
40 must tell me what I did. [v/t.v dou n at table 1,.] 


Parker. Is your ladyship at home this aftei- 
noon? 

lady w. Yes— who has called? 

Parker. Lord Darlington, my lady. 
lady sv. [hesitates for a moment] Show him 
up—-and I’m at home to anyone who calls, 
Parker. Yes, my lady, [exit <:.] 
lady w. It’s best for me to see him before 


lady w. Well, you kept paying me elaborate 
compliments the whole evening. 

lord l). [.smiling] Ah, nowadays we are all 
of us so hard up, that the only pleasant things 
to pay are compliments. 1 hey’re the only 
things we can pay. 

lady w. [shaking her head] No, I am talk¬ 
ing very seriously. You mustn’t laugh, I am 


to-night. I’m glad he’s come. 

Enter parker (c.) 


quite serious. I don’t like compliments, and 1 
50 don’t see why a man should think he is pleas¬ 
ing a woman enoirnously when he says to her a 


parker. Lord Darlington. 


whale heap of things that he doesn’t mean. 
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lord d. Ah, but I did mean tlicm. [ takes loiid d. My dear Lady Windermere! 

tea which she offers him] lady w. [ leaning back on the sofa] You 

lady w. [ gravely ] I hope not. I should he look on me as being behind the age. — Well, 
sorry to have to quairel with you. Lord I am! I should he sorry to be on the same level 

Darlington. I like you very much, you know 5 as an age like this. 

that. But I shouldn't like you at all if 1 thought loud d. You think the age very bad? 

you were what most other men are. Believe lady w. Yes. Nowadays people seem to look 

me, you are better than most other men, arid on life as a speculation. It is not a speculation. 

I sometimes think you pretend to he worse. It is a sacrament. Its ideal is Love. Its purifica- 

lohd n. We all have our little vanities, Lady >o tion is sac rifice. 

Windermere. loud d. [smiling] Oh, anything is better 

lady w. Why do you make that your special than being sacrificed! 
one? [still seated at table i„] lady w. [leaning forward] Don’t say that. 

loud d. [still seated l. < .] Oh, nowadays loud d. I do say it. I feel it—I know it. 

so many conceited people go about Society pre- J 5 

tending to be good, that I think it shows rather Enter pahkeh (c ) 

a sweet and modest disposition to pretend to 

bo bad. Besides, there is this to he said. If Parker. The men want to know if they arc 
you pretend to be good, the world takes you to put the carpets on the terrace for to-night, 
very seriously. If you pretend to be bad, it zo my lady? 

doesn't. Such is the astounding stupidity of lady w. You don’t think it will rain, Lord 
optimism. Darlington, do you? 

lady w. Don't you want the world to take lord d. I won’t hear of its raining on your 

you seriously, then, Lord Darlington? birthday! 

lord n. No, not the world. Who are the Z5 lady w. Tell them to do it at once, Parker, 
people the world takes seriously? All the dull [ exit Parker c.] 

people one can think of, from the bishops lord d. [still seated ] Do you think, then— 
down to the botes. 1 should like ijou to take of course I am only putting an imaginary in- 

mo very seiiously, Ladv Windermere, you stance—do you think, that in the case of a 

more than anyone else in life. 30 young married couple, say about two years 

i.ady w. Why—why me? martied, if the husband suddenly becomes the 

lord n. [after a slight hesitation] Because intimate friend of a woman of—well, more 

I think we might be great friends. Let us be than doubtful character, is always calling upon 

great friends. You may want a friend some her, lunching with her, and probably paying 

day. 35 her bills—do you think that the wife should 

lady w. Why do you say that? not console herself? 

lord d. Oh!—we all want friends at times. lady w. [ frowning ] Console hersclt? 

lady w. I think we’re very good friends al- lord d. Yes, I think she should—I think she 

ready, Lord Darlington. We can always remain has the right. 

so as long as you don't— 40 lady w. Because the husband is vile should 

lord D. Don’t what? the wife be vile also? 

lady w. Don’t spoil it by saying extrava- lord n. Vileness is a terrible woid. Lady 
gant, silly things to me. You think I am a Windermere. 

Puritan, I suppose? Well, I have something of lady w. It is a terrible thing, Lord 
the Puritan in me. I was brought up like that. 45 Darlington. 

I am glad of it. My mother died when I was lord d. Do you know I am afraid that good 

a mere child. I lived always with Lady Julia, people do a great deal of harm in this world, 

my father's eldest sister, you know. She was Certainly the greatest harm they do is that 

Stem to me, but she taught me what the world they make badness of such extraordinary im- 
is forgetting, the difference that there is be- 50 portance. It is absurd to divide people into 

tween what is right and what is wrong. She good and bad. People are either charming or 

allowed of no compromise, f allow of none. tedious. I take the side of the charming, and 
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you. Lady Windermere, can't help belonging 
to them. 

lady w. Now, Lord Darlington. [rising and 
crossing R., front of him] Don't slrr, I am 
merely going to finish my flowers, [goes to 
table r. c.) 

lord D. [rising anti moving chair ] And I 
must say 1 think you are very hard on modem 
life, Lady Winder mere. Of course there is much 
against it, I admit. Most women, for instance, 
nowadays, are rather mercenary. 

lady w. Don't talk about such people. 
lord d. Well, then, setting mercenary peo¬ 
ple aside, who. of course, are dreadful, do you 
think seriously that women who have com¬ 
mitted what the world calls a fault should 
never be forgiven? 

i.ady w. [standing at table] I think they 
should never be forgiven. 

I.ord I). And me? Do von think that there 
should be the same laws for men us there tire 
for women? 

lady w. Certainly! 

lord D. I think life too complex a thing to 
be settled by these hard-and-fast rules. 

lady w. If we had "these hard-and-fast 
rules,” we should find life much more simple. 
lord D. You allow of no exceptions? 
i.ady w. None! 

lord D. Ah, what a fascinating Puritan you 
are, Lady Windermere! 

i.ady w. The adjective was unnecessary, 
Lord Darlington. 

lord D. I couldn’t help it. I can resist every¬ 
thing except temptation. 

lady w. You have the modern affectation of 
weakness. 

lord D. [ looking at her] It’s only an affec¬ 
tation, Lady Windermere. 

Enter parkkr (e.) 

PARKER. The Duchess of Berwick and Lady 
Agatha Carlisle, [exit parkkr (c.)] 

Enter the duchess of h. and lady a. c. (o.) 

duchess of b. [coming down c. and shak¬ 
ing hands] Dear Margaret, I am so pleased to 
see you. You remember Agatha, don’t you? 
[crossing l. c.] How do you do. Lord Darling¬ 
ton? I won't let you know my daughter, you 
are far too wicked. 


OSCAR WILDE THE DRAMA 

LORD D. Don't suy that. Duchess. As a 
wicked man 1 am a complete failure. Why, 
there are lots of people who suv l have never 
really done anything wrong in the whole course 
5 of my life. Of course they only say it behind 
my back. 

duchess OF R. Isn't he dreadful? Agatha, 
this is Lord Darlington. Mind you don't lie 
heve a word he says. |lori> daiu ini,ton crows 
io it. c.] No, no tea, thank you, dear, [crosses and 
sits on sofa] We have just had tea at L.rdv 
Markby’s. Such bad tea, too. It was tprite tin 
drinkable. I wasn’t at till surprised. Her own 
son-in-law supplies it. Agatha is looking for 
I 5 ward so much to your ball to-night, dear 
Margaret. 

lady w. [seated I., c.] Oh, you mustn’t 
think it is going to be a ball, Duchess. It is 
only a dance in honor of my birthday. A small 
20 arid early. 

lord d. [standing l, c.[ Very small, very 
earlv, and very select. Duchess. 

duchess of ii. [on sofa i. ] Of course it’s 
going to be select. But we know that, dear 
25 Margaret, about your house. It is really one 
of the few houses in London where I can take 
Agatha, and where I feel per fectly secure about 
poor Berwick. 1 don’t know vvliat Society is 
coming to. The most dreadful people seem to 
5 ° go everywhere. They certainly come to my 
pal ties—the men get (juite Iui ions ii one doesn’t 
ask them. Really, someone should make a stand 
against it. 

lady w. 1 will, Duchess, 1 will have no 
35 one in my house about whom there is any 
scandal. 

lord D. (r. c.) Oh, don’t say that, Lady 
Windermere. I should never be admitted! [sff- 
fmg] 

40 duchess ok b. Oh, men don’t matter. With 
women it is different. We’re good. Some of 
us are, at least. But we are positively getting 
elbowed into the corner. Our husbands would 
really forget our existence if we didn't nag at 
45 them from time to time, just to remind them 
that we have a perfect legal right to do so. 

lord d. It’s a curious thing, Duchess, about 
the game of marriage—a game, by the way, 
that is going out of fashion—the wives hold 
50 all the honors, and invariably lose the odd 
trick. 

duchess of B. The odd trick? Is that the 
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husband, Lord Darlington? told that she has at least a dozen, and that they 

loud D. It would be rather a good name all fit. 
for the modem husband. lady w. Whom are you talking about, 

duchess of n. Dear Lord Darlington, how Duchess? 
thoroughly depraved you are! 5 duchess of b. About Mrs. Erlynne. 

LADY w. Lord Darlington is trivial. lady w. Mrs. Erlynne? I never heard of her, 

lord d. Ah, don't say that, Lady Winder- Duchess. And what has she to do with me? 
mere. duchess of b. My poor child! Agatha, 

lady w. Why do you talk so trivially about darling! 
life, then? >0 lady a. Yes, mamma. 

LOUD i>. Because 1 think that life is far too du< hess of b. Will you go out on the ter- 

important a thing ever to talk seriously about race and look at the sunset? 
it. [ mows up <:.] lady a. Yes, mamma, [exit through win- 

duciikss of ii. What does he mean? Do, as (low L.j 
a concession to my poor wits, Lord Darlington, i 5 duchess of b. Sweet girl! So devoted to 
just explain to me what you really mean? sunsets! Shows such refinement of feeling, does 

loud d. [coming down hock of table] 1 think it not? After all, there is nothing like nature, 
I had better not. Duchess. Nowadays to be is there? 

intelligible is to be found out. Good-bye! lady w. But what is it, Duchess? Why do 

[shakes hands uith nu< m ss] And now [goes- :o you talk to me about this person? 
up stage] Lady Windeimere, good-bye. 1 may duchess of n. Don’t you really know? I as- 
come to-night, mayn’t 1 ? Do let me come. sure you we’re all so distressed about it. Only 

lady w. Islanding up stage with lord n.] last night at dear Lady Jansen’s everyone was 
Yes, certainly. But you are not to say foolish, saying how extraordinary it was that, of all 
insincere things to people. 2 5 men in London, Windermere should behave in 

loud D. [snbling] Ah, you are beginning such a way. 
to inform me. It is a dangeious thing to reform lady w. My husband—what has he, to do 
anyone. Lady Wmdernieie. [holes, and exit c.] with any woman ol that kind? 

duchess of a. [who has risen, goes <:.] What duchess of b. Ah, what indeed, dear? That 
a charming, wicked creatine! I like him so 30 is the point. He goes to see her continually, and 
much. I’m quite delighted lie's gone! How stops for hours at a time, and while he is there 
sweet you’re looking! Where do you get your she is not at home to anyone. Not that many 
gowns? And now I must tell von how sorry I ladies call on her, dear, but she has a great 
am lor you, dear Margaret, [crosses to sofa many disreputable men friends—my own 
and sits with lady sv.] Agatha, darling! 3 5 brother in p.uticular, as I told you—and that 

lady a. Yes, mamma, [rises! is what makes it so dreadful about Winder- 

duchess of ii. Will you go and look over mere. We looked upon him as being such a 

the photograph album that 1 see there? model husband, but 1 am afraid there is no 

lady A. Yes, mamma, [goes to table L.] doubt about it. Mv dear nieces—you know the 

duchess of 11. Deal girl! She is so fond of 40 Seville gills, don’t you?—such nice domestic 
photographs of Switzerland. Such a pure taste, creatures—plain, dreadfully plain, but so good 

I think. But 1 really am so sorry for you, Mar- —well, they’re always at the window doing 

garet. fancy work, and making ugly things for the 

lady w. [smiling] Why, Duchess? poor, which I think so useful of them in these 

duchess of 11. Oh, on account of that horrid 45 dreadful socialistic days, and this terrible 
woman. She dresses so well, too, which makes woman has taken a house in Curzon Street, 
it much worse, sets such a dreadful example. right opposite them—such a respectable street, 
Augustus—you know my disreputable brother too. I don’t know what we’re coming to! And 
—such a trial to us all—well, Augustus is com- they tell me that Windermere goes there four 
pletely infatuated about her. It is quite scan- 50 and five times a week—they see him. They 
dalous, for she is absolutely inadmissible into can’t help it—and although they never talk 
society. Many a woman has a past, but 1 am scandal, they—well, of course—they remark 
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on it to everyone. And the worst of it all is that 
I have been told that this woman has got a 
great deal of money out of somebody, foi it 
seems that she came to London six months ago 
without anything at all to speak of. and now 
she has this charming house in Mavian, dines 
her pony in the Park every afternoon, and all-— 
well, all—since she has known poor dear Win¬ 
dermere. 

lady w. Oh, I can't beliese it! 
duchess ok ii. But it’s quite tiue, mv deal. 
The whole of London knows it. That is why 
I felt it was better to come and talk to you. 
and advise you to take W'liideiiueic awav at 
once to Homburg oi to \is' whole lie'll luxe 
something to amuse him. and whole xou can 
watch him all due long. 1 assuie vou. mv deal, 
that on several occasions aftei I was first iiiai- 
ried I had to pretend to be xeiv ill. and was 
obliged to diink the most unpleasant mineral 
waters, merelv to get Berwick out ol town lie 
was so extremely susceptible. Though I am 
bound to sav lie never gave awav anv large 
sums of money to anybody. He is l.u too high 
principled for that. 

lady vv. [interrupting] Duchess. Duchess 
it’s impossible! [using and crossing singe i .] 
We arc only married two years Our child is 
but six months old. [sits in chair it. of i. table] 
duchess or ii. Ah. the deal, piettv halo' 
How is the little darling? Is it a boy oi a girP 

I hope a gill-- Ah, no, I remember it's a 

boy! I’m so sorry. Bovs aie so wicked. My boy 
is excessively immoi.il. Toil vvoiildnt believe at 
what hours he comes home. And lies only left 
Oxford a few months —1 really don t know 
what they teach them there 
lady vv. Are all men bad? 
duchess of ». Oh, all of them, mv dear, all 
of them, without any exception. And they 
never grow any better. Men become old, but 
they never become good. 

lady w. Windermere and 1 married foi 
love. 

DUCHESS OF B. Yes, we begin like that, it 
was only Berwick’s brutal and incessant threats 
of suicide that made me accept him at all, and 
before the year was out lie was running after 
all kinds of petticoats, every color, every shape, 
every material. In fact, before the honeymoon 


1 Continental watering places. 


was ovei, 1 caught him winking at mv maid, a 
most piettv. iexpectable girl. 1 dismissed hci at 
once without a ch.uactei.—No, I lemcmher 1 
passed her on to mv sister, pool deal Sn 
s George is so short-sighted. I thought it 
wouldn't matter. But it did, though—it was 
most unfoitunate. |ii.ws] And now. mv dear 
child. I must go, as we aie dining out. And 
mind vou don’t take this little alienation of 
to Windermere’s too much to heait |ust take' him 
ahioad. and he’ll come back to you all right 
Lvov vv (ionic back to me? [<■ | 
lire ill vs ok h (i, < ) Yes, dear, these 
wicked women get our husbands away fioni 
is iis. but they alwavs come back, slightly dam¬ 
aged, of couise. And don t make' scenes, men 
lute them! 

i .sin w It is very kind of you. Duchess, 
to come and tell me all this. But 1 can’t bc- 
zo hove that mv husband is nnliiie to me. 

m i mss oi ii. Piettv child! 1 was like that 
once. Now I know that all men aie monsters, 
[i vdy w imgs lull] The only thing to do is to 
feed the vvietches well. A good cook does 
wondeis, and that I know you have. My dear 
M.ogaret. you aie not going to civ? 

Laos vv Too needn’t be ail aid. Duchess, I 
never cry. 

nuc UKss or n. That’s quite light, dear. Cry- 
s mg is the lelugc ol plain women, but the ruin 
ol piettv ones. Agatha, dulling. 

i.adv a. Imfr/mg i..] Yes, mamma. Inlands 
hark of table I. (..) 

ma hi ss ok ii. Come and bid good-bye to 
ts Lady Windermere, and thank her for your 
ch.uming visit, [coming dim n again] And by 
the way, I must thank you foi sending a caid 
to Ml. Hopper—lie’s that rich young Austral¬ 
ian people are taking such notice of just at 
40 present His father made a gieat fortune by 
selling some kind of food in cucular tins— 
most palatable, I believe—I fancy it is the 
thing the servants always refuse to eat. But 
the son is quite interesting. 1 think he’s at- 
45 tracted by dear Agatha’s clever talk. Of course, 
we should be very sorry to lose her, but I think 
that a mother who doesn’t part with a daughter 
every season has no real affection. We’re com¬ 
ing to-night, dear, [ i’.ahkkh opens c. doors] 
SO And remember my advice, take the poor fellow 
out of town at once, it is the only thing to do. 
Good-bye, once more; come, Agatha. [ exeunt 
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duchess and lady a. (<:.)] lady w. I think that you spend your money 

lady w. How horrible! I understand now strangely. That is all. Oh, dont imagine I 

what Lord Darlington meant by the imaginary mind about the money. As far as I am con- 

instance of the couple tail two years married. cerned, you may squander everything we have. 

Oh! it can't be true—she spoke of enormous 5 lint what I do mind is that you who have loved 
sums of money paid to this woman. I know me, you who have taught me to love you, 

where Arthur keeps his bank bonk—in one of should pass from the love that is given to the 

the drawers of that desk. I might find out by lose that is bought. Oh, it’s horrible! [sits on 

that. I will find out. I opens- drawer] No. it is sofa] And it is 1 who feel degraded. You don't 

some hideous mistake, [lines and goes c.] to led anything. 1 feel stained, utterly stained. 
Some silly scandal! He loves n/W lie loses me/ fou can't realize how hideous the last six 

But why should l not look? I am Ins side, I months seem to me now—every kiss you have 

have a right to look! |returns to hiirrau, takes given me is tainted in my memory, 

out book and examines it, puge /»/ page, smiles loud w. [crossing to her] Don’t say that. 
and gives a sigh of relief] I knew it, there is IS Margaret, I never loved anyone in the whole 
not a word of truth in this stupid stoiy. [puts- world but you. 

book back in drawer. As she does so, staits and lady w. [rises] Who is this woman, then? 
takes out another book] A second book—pit- Why do you take a house for her? 

vate—locked! [tries to often it. hut fails. Sees loud w. I did not take a house for her. 

paper knife on bureau, and with it cuts rater 20 x.ady w. You gave her the money to do it, 

from book. Begins to start at the first page] which is the same thing. 

Mrs. Erlynnc —£000 — Mis. Erlynnc— C 700 loud w. Margaret, as far as I have known 

—Mrs. Erlynnc— ,t-lot). Oh! it is tine! it is Mrs. Erlynnc- 

lady w. Is there a Mr. Erlynnc—or is he a 
2 5 myth? 

loud w. Her husband died many years ago. 
She is alone in the world. 

I.OIXD w. Well, deal, has the iati been sent lady w. No relations? [n pause] 

home yet? [going n. r. sees book] Margaret, load w. None, 

you have cut open inv bank book. You have 30 lady w. Rather cuiions, isn't it? [l.] 

no right to dn such a thing! lord w. (l. c,). Margaret, 1 was saying to 

lady w. You think it wrong that you are you—and I beg you to listen to me—that as 
found out, don’t you? fur as I have known Mis. Erlynne, she has con- 

loixd w. I think it wrong that a wife should ducted herself well. If years ago- 

spy on her husband. 3; lady w. Oh! [crossing 11. c:.] I don’t want 

lady w. I did not spy on you. I never knew details nlxmt her life, 
of this woman’s existence till half an hour ago. i.ono w. I am not going to give you any de- 

Someone who pitied me was kind enough to tails about her life. I tell you simply this-— 
tell me what evetyone in London knows 11I- Mrs. Erlynne was once honored, loved, re¬ 
ready—-your daily \isits to Curzon Street, your 40 spected. She was well born, she bad a position 
mad infatuation, the monstrous sums of money —she lost everything—threw it away, if you 
you squunder on this infamous woman! [cross- like. That makes it all the more bitter. Mis- 
ing L.] fortunes one can endure—they come from out- 

lori) w. Margaret, don’t talk like that of side, they are accidents. But to suffer for one’s 
Mrs. Erlynne, you don’t know hmv unjust 45 own faults—ah! there is the sting of life. It was 
it is! twenty years ago, too. She was little more than 

lady w. [fuming to him] You are very a girl then. She had been a wife for even less 
jealous of Mrs. Erlynno’s honor. I wish von had time than you have. 

been jealous of mine. lady w. I am not interested in her—and— 

LORD w. Your honor is untouched. Mar- 50 you should not mention this woman and me in 

garet. You don’t think for a moment that- the same breath. It is an error of taste, [sitting 

[puts book back into desk] R. at desk] 
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true! How horrible! \thious hook on floor] 
Kntcr loud w. (c.) 



lord xv. Margaret, you could save this 
woman. She wants to get back into society, 
and she wants you to help her. [crossiii" to 
her] 

LADY W. Me! 
lord w. Yes, you. 

lady w. How impertinent of her! [a pui/se] 
lord w. M.ugaret, I came to ask vou a 
great favor, and i still ask it of sou, though you 
have discos erod what I had intended you t 
should never ha\e known, that 1 hare gi\en 
Mrs. Erlynne a large sum oi mnnc\. 1 want you 
to send her an invitation for our paitv to-night, 
[standing l. of Iwt ] 

lady w. You are mad. [rives] i 

loud w. I entreat you. People mav chattel 
about her, do chatter about her, of course, but 
they don’t know anything definite against her. 
She has been to several houses—not to houses 
where you would go, 1 admit, but still to - 
houses where women who are m what is called 
Society nowadays do go. That does not content 
her. She wants you to receive hei once. 
lady w. As a tiiumph lor het, 1 suppose. 
LORD w'. No, but because she knows that 
you arc a good woman—and that if she conies 
here once she will have a chance ol a happier, 
a surer life, than she has had. She will make 
no further effort to know vou. Won’t vou help 
a woman who is trying to get hack? 

lady vv. No! 11 a woman icallv lepents, she 
never wishes to return to the society that has 
made or seen hei ruin. 
lord w. I beg of you. 

lady w. [crossing to door n.] I am going 
to dress for dinner, and don’t mention the sub¬ 
ject again this evening. Arthur [going to him 
c.J, you fancy because I have no father or 
mother that I ain alone m the world and you 
can treat me as you choose. You arc wrong, I 
have friends, many friends. 

lord w. (l. c.) Margaret, you are talking 
foolishly, recklessly. 1 won’t argue with you, 
but I insist upon your asking Mrs. Erlynne to¬ 
night. 

lady w. (r. c. ) 1 shall do nothing of the 
kind, [crossing l. c.] 

lordw. (c. ) You refuse? 
lady w. Absolutely! 

lord w. Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake; 
it is her last chance. 

lady w. What has that to do with me? 
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lord w. Mow hard good women aie! 
lady vv. Mow weak bad men aie! 
lord vv. Margaret, none of us men mav be 
good enough for the women we m.itiv—that 
5 is quite true—but you don’t imagine I would 
ever—oh. the suggestion is inonvtious! 

i.ADY vv. Whv should you he diilcient lioni 
other men? 1 am told that there is hardly a 
husband in ljindnn who does not waste his life 
o over some shameful passion. 

lord vv. I am not one ol them. 
i.ADY vv. 1 am not suit* of that 
lord vv You are sure in vout heart, lint 
don’t make chasm after chasm between us. 
5 God knows the last few minutes have thrust us 
wide enough apart. Sit down ami write the 
card. 

i.ady w. Nothing in the whole world would 
induce me. 

o lord vv. | crossing to the bureau] Then 1 
will, [rings electric hell, sits down and writes 
rind] 

lady vv. You are going to invite this 
woman? | crossing to him] 

25 lord w. Yes. [pause] 

Enter parker 
lord vv. Parker! 

yo Parker. Yes, my lord. Ironies down L. c.] 
lord vv. Have this note sent to Mrs. Er- 
lynno at No. 81a Curzon Street. |crossing to 
l.. e. and giving note to parkir] There is no 
answer, [exit Parker (c.)] 

5 5 i.ady vv. Aithur, if that woman comes here 
1 shall insult her. 

lord vv. Margaret, don't say that. 
lady w. 1 mean it. 

loud w. Child, if you did such a thing, 
40 there’s not a woman in London who wouldn’t 
pity you. 

i.ady vv. There is not a good woman in 
London who would not applaud me. We have 
been too lax. We must make an example. I 
45 propose to begin to-night. [ picking up fan] 
Yes, you gave me this fan today; it was your 
birthday present. If that woman crosses my 
threshold, I shall strike her across the face with 
it. 

50 lord w. Margaret, you couldn’t do such a 
thing. 

lady w. You don’t know me! [moves r.) 
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Enter parker 

lady w. Parker! 

Parker. Yes, my lady. 
lady w. I shall dine in my own room. I 
don’t want dinner, in fact. See that everything 
is ready hy half-past ten. And, Parker, be sure 
you pronounce the names of the guests very 
distinctly to-night. Sometimes you speak so fast 
that I miss them. I am particularly anxious to l 
hear the names quite dually, so as to make no 
mistake. You uudei stand, Paiker? 

Parker. Yes, my lady. 
lady vv. That will do! [exit Parker (c.)] 
[speaking to Lord W.j Arthur, if that woman 1 

comes here—1 warn you-- 

lord w. Margaret, you’ll min us! 
lady w. Us! prom this moment my life is 
separate from yours, lint if you wish to avoid 
a public scandal, write at once to this woman, : 
and tell her that 1 forbid her to come held 
lord w. I will not!—I cannot—she must 
come! 

lady w. Then I shall do exactly as I have 
said, [goes a.] You leave me no choice. ~ 
[exit it.] 

lord w. [calling after her] Margaret! Mai- 
garet! [a pamc] My Cod! What shall I do! 1 
dare not tell her who this woman really is. The 
shame would kill her. [.sinAs down into a chair V 


It looks so fast! The last two dances you must 
pass on the terrace with Mr. Hopper. 

Enter mh. dumiiy and lady plymdale from 
j the ballroom 

lady a. Yes, mamma. 

duchess oe b. [fanning herself] The aii is 
so pleasant there. 

Parker. Mrs. Cowper-Cowpcr. Lady Stut- 
o field. Sir James Royston. Mr. Cuy Berkeley. 

These people enter as announced 

dumiiy. Good evening. Lady Stutfield. I 
suppose this will be the last bull of the season? 
5 lady s. I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. It’s been 
a delightful season, hasn’t it? 

dumby. Quite delightful! Cood evening. 
Duchess. I suppose this will he the last ball of 
the season? 

o duchess oe b. I suppose so, Mr. Dumby. 
It has been a very dull season, hasn’t it? 

dumby. Dreadfully dull! Dreadfully dull! 

MRS. c.-c. Cood evening, Mr. Dumby. I 
suppose this will be the last ball of the season? 
5 dumby. Oh, I think not. There’ll probably 
be tw-o more, [wanders back to lady p.] 

Parker. Mr. IUifFord. Lady Jedburgh and 
Miss Graham. Mr. Hopper. 

0 These people enter as announced 


and buries his face in his hands.] 

ACT II 

Scene: — Drawing-room in lord vv.’s house. 
Door n. u. opening into ballroom, where band 
is playing. Door l. through which gnests are 
entering. Door l, u. opens on an illuminated 
terrace. Palms, flowers, and brilliant lights. 
Room crowded with guests, i.ady vv. is receiv¬ 
ing them. 

DUCHESS OK B. [np c.] So strange Lord 
Windermere isn’t here. Mr. Hopper is very 
late, too. You have kept those five dances for 
him, Agatha? [comes down] 
lady a. Yes, mamma. 
duchess of B. [sifting on sofa] Just let me 
see your card. I’m so glad Lady Windermere 
has revived cards.—They’re a mother's only 


hopper. How do you do, Lady Winder- 
mere? How do you do, Duchess? [bows to 

LADY A.] 

duchess of b. Dear Mr. Hopper, how nice 
1 5 of you to come so early. We all know how you 
are run after in London. 

hopper. Capital place, London! They are 
not nearly so exclusive in London as they are 
in Sydney. 

40 duchess oe' 11. Ah! we know your value, Mr. 
Hopper. We wish there were more like you. It 
would make life so much easier. Do you know, 
Mr. Hopper, dear Agatha and I are so much 
interested in Australia. It must be so pretty 
45 with all the dear little kangaroos flying about. 
Agatha has found it on the map. What a curi¬ 
ous shape it is! Just like a large packing-case. 
However, it is a very young country, isn’t it? 
hopper. Wasn’t it made at the same time as 


safeguard. You dear simple little thing! 50 the others, Duchess? 


[scratches out two names] No nice girl should duchess of b. How clever you are, Mr. 


ever waltz with such particularly younger sons! Hopper. You have a cleverness quite of your 
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own. Now I mustn't keep you. ' 

hopper. But I should like to d.mce with 
Lady Agatha, Duchess. 

duchess of h. \\ ell, I hope she 1 has a dance 
left. Have you got a dance left. Agatha? 
lady a. Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF n. The nest one? 
lady a. Yes, mamma. 

hopper. May 1 hast? the pleasure? [iady 
ACATHA h(lWs] 

DUCHESS OF R. Mind sou take gie.it eare oi 
my little chatter-ho.s, Mr. Hopper, (lads a. 
and MR. it. pass into ballroom] 

Enter lord sv (t\l 

lord sv, Maigaret, I want to speak to sou 
lady sv. In a moment, ft/ic inline stops] 
Parker. Lord Augustus Lnrton. 

Enter lord a. 

lord a. Good es cuing. Lads Windermoic. 
duchess of ti. Sir James, will sou take me 
into the ballroom? Augustus has been dining 
ssith us to-night. I 1 e-ally base had quite 
enough of dear Augustus loi the moment, [.sir 
james R. gives the nut iiexs his arm and escorts 
her into the ballroom] 

Parker. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bowden 
Lord and Lady Paisley. Lord Dailmgton. 

These people enter as announced 

lord a. [coming np to I onn w ] Want to 
speak to you particnl.iilv, dear hov. I m worn 
to a shadow. Know 1 don't look it. None ol us 
men do look what we really are. Demined 
good thing, too. What I want to know is this. 
Who is she? Where does she come from? Why 
hasn’t she got any demined relations? Demined 
nuisance, relations! But they make one so 
demmed respectable. 

lord w. You arc talking of Mrs. Erlynne, 
1 suppose? I only met her six months ago. 1 ill 
then I never knew of hei existence. 

lord a. Y'ou have seen a good deal of her 
since then. 

lord w. [coldly] Yes, I have seen a good 
deal of her since then. 1 have just seen her. 

lord A. Egad! the women are very down 
on her. I have been dining with Arabella this 
evening! By Jove! you should have heard what 
she said about Mrs. Erlynne. She didn't leave 
a rag on- her. . . . [aside] Berwick and I told 


her that didn't matter much, as the ladv in 
question must base an extremely tine figuie. 
You should have seen Aiabella's expression! 

. . . But, look here, dear boy I don’t know 
S what to do about Mrs. Kilynne. Egad! 1 might 
be married to her; she heals me with such 
demined inditfetence. She's deni ed clexei, too! 
She explains everything. Egad! She explains 
von. She has got any amount ol explanations 
io for vou—and all of them different 

lord w. No explanations ate neeessaiy 
about inv fiiendxhip with Mrs. l.ilvnne. 

lord s. Hein! Well, look lieic. deal old fel¬ 
low. Do vou think she will esei get into this 
i s demmed tiling called Society? Would you in¬ 
troduce lift to youi wile? No use beating about 
tbc confounded bush. Would you do that? 

lord sv Mrs. Kilynne is coining here to¬ 
night 

20 lord a. Youi wife has sent her a card? 

1 lull) w. Mis. Eilvnne has icceived a card. 
lord A. Then she's all light, deal boy. But 
whv didn't vou tell me that beloie? It would 
base saved me a heap ol svoriy and demmed 
2J misunderstandings! [lady a. and MR. II. cross 
anil cut on terrace i„ u. i;.] 
pahki ii, Mi Cecil Giahaml 

Enter air. i M II. <:. 

30 1 hi ll. [bun s' to lady ss , passes in er and 

shakes hands uitli lord as.] Good evening, 
At thin. Whv don’t you ask me how I urn? I like 
people to ask me liosv 1 am. It shows a wide¬ 
spread mteiest in my health. Now tonight I am 
33 not at all well. Been dining svilli my people. 
Wonder why it is one’s people are always so 
tedious? My father would talk morality after 
dinner. 1 told him he was old enough to know 
better. But my experience is that as soon as 
40 people are old enough to knosv better, they 
don’t knosv anything at all. Hullo, Tuppy! 
Hear you're going to be married again; thought 
you svere tired of that game. 

lord a. You're excessively trivial, my dear 
43 boy, excessively trivial! 

CECIL G. By the way, Tuppy, which is it? 
Have you been twice married and once di¬ 
vorced, or twice divorced and once married? 
I say, you've been twice disorced and once 
50 married. It seems so much more probable. 

lord a. 1 have a very bad memory. I really 
don’t remember which. [moves away R.[ 
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lady p. Lord Windermere, IVe something of you to come! 
most particular to ask you. mrs. K [smiling] The wisest thing I ever 

loud w. I am afraid—if you will excuse me did in my life. And, by the way, you must pay 

_I mus t join iny wife. me a g <l0( l deal of attention this evening. I am 

lady p. Oh, you mustn't dream of such a 5 afraid of the women. You must introduce me 
thing. It’s most dangerous nowadays for a hus- to some of them. The men I can always man- 

band to pay any attention to his wife in public. age. How do you do, Lord Augustus? You have 

It always makes people think that he heats her quite neglected me lately. I have not seen you 

when they're alone. The world has grown so since yesterday. I am afraid you’re faithless, 
suspicious of anything that looks like a happy 10 Everyone told me so. 

married life. But I'll tell you wlrat it is at sup- loud a. (n.) Now really, Mrs. Erlynne, al- 
per. [moves towards door of ballroom] low me to explain. 

load w, (<:.) Margaret, I must speak to MRS. e. (n. c.) No, dear Lord Augustus, 
you. you can’t explain anything. It is your chief 

lady w. Will you hold my fan for me. Lord 1 5 charm. 

Darlington? Thanks, [form's down to him] lord a. Ah! if you find charms in me, Mrs. 

loud w. |crossing to liar] Margaret, what Erlynne- f they converse together, lord w. 

you said la-fore dinner was, of course, impos- moves uneasily about the room watching 
sihle? MRS E.] 

lady w. That woman is not coming here to- 20 loro d. [to lady w.] How pale you are! 
night! lady w. Cowards are always pale. 

lord w. (ii. c.) Mrs. Erlynne is coming lord d. You look faint. Come out on the 

hero, and ii you in any way annoy or wound terrace. 

her, you will luing shame and sorrow on us lady w. Yes. [to Parker] Parker, send my 

both. Heinember that! Ah, Margaret! only trust 25 cloak out. 

me! A wife should trust her husband! mrs. k. [crossing to her] Lady Windermere, 

lady w. (r.) London is full of women who how beautifully your terrace is illuminated, 

trust their husbands. One can always recognize Reminds me of Piince Doria's at Rome, [lady 

them. They look so thoroughly unhappy. I am w. hows coldly, and goes off with lord n.] Oh, 

not going to be one of them, [moves up] Lord 3 ° how do von do, Mr. Graham? Isn't that your 

Darlington, will you give me hack my fan, aunt, Lady Jedbmgh? I should so much like to 

please? Thanks. ... A useful thing, a fan, know her. 

isn't it? ... I want a friend to-night. Lord Cecil c. [after a moment's hesitation and 
Darlington. I didn’t know f would want one so embarrassment ] Oh, certainly, if you wish it. 

soon. 3 5 Aunt Caroline, allow me to introduce Mrs. Er- 

lord d. Lady Windermere! I knew the time lynne. 
would come some day; but why to-night! mrs. e. So pleased to meet you, Lady Jed- 

lord w. I will tell her. I must. It would he burgh, [sif.s beside her on the sofa] Your 

terrible if there were any scene. Margaret- nephew and I are great friends. I am so much 

Parker. Mrs. Erlynne. 4 ° interested in his political career. 1 think he’s 

[lord w. starts, mrs. e. enters, very beau- sure to be a wonderful success. He thinks like 

tifully dressed and very dignified, lady a Tory, and talks like a Radical, and that’s so 

w. dutches at her fan, then lets it drop on important nowadays. He’s such a brilliant 

the floor. She bows coldly to mrs. e„ who talker, too. But we all know from whom he in- 

bows to her sweetly in turn, and sails into 45 heiits that. Lord Allendale was saying to me 
the room ] only yesterday, in the Park, that Mr. Graham 

lord d. You have dropped your fan, Lady talks almost as well as his aunt. 

Windermere, [picks it up and hands it to her] lady j. (r. ) Most kind of you to say these 

mrs. e. [c.] How do von do again. Lord charming things to mel [mrs. e. smiles and 

Windermere? How charming your sweet wife 50 continues conversation] 
looks! Quite a picture! dumby [to cecil c.] Did you introduce 

lord w. [in a low voice] It was terribly rash Mrs. Erlynne to Lady Jedburgh? 
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cecfi. c. Had to, my dear fellow, Couldn’t 
help it. That woman can make one do any¬ 
thing she wants. How, 1 don't know. 

dumby. Hope to goodness she won’t speak 
to me! [saunters towards i.ady i\] 

mbs. E. [c. to i.ady j ] On Thursday? With 
great pleasure, [rises and speaks to 1 oho w. 
laughing] What a bore it is to has e to he civil 
to these old dowagers. But they always insist 
on it. 1 

LADY p. [to mr n.] Who is that well- 
dressed woman talking to Windermere? 

dumby. Haven’t got the slightest idea. 
Looks like an edition lie line of a wicked 
French novel, meant specially for the English I 
market. 

MBS. E. So that is poor Dumhv ss'ith Lady 
Plymdale? I hear she is fiightfullv jealous of 
him. He doesn’t seem anxious to speak to me 
to-night. I suppose lie is afiaid of her. Those 2 
straw-colored women have dreadful tempeis 
Do you know, 1 think I'll dance with you first. 
Windermere, [lord w bites his lip and frottns] 

It will make Lord Augustus so |oalnus! laird 
Augustus! [i.oni) a eotni's don n] land Win- 2 
dermere insists on my dancing with him hist, 
and, as it’s his own house, 1 can’t well refuse. 
You know I would much sound dance with 
you. 


times running? You are not to go to lunch 
there; of course you understand that? 

DUMBY. My dear Laura, I wouldn’t dream 
of going! 

S lady P. You haven’t told me hei name vet 
Who is she? 

dumby. [roug/iv slightly anil smoothes his 
hair ] She’s a Mrs. Erlynne. 
lady p. That woman! 

o dumby Yes, that is what eveivone calls het 
lady p. How very inteiesling! How in 
tensely interesting! I renllv must have a good 
stare at her. [goes to door of ballroom and 
looks- in | 1 have heard the most shocking things 
5 about her. They say she is ruining pool Win- 
dermeie. And Lady Windermeie, who goes in 
for being so proper, invites her! Now extremely 
amusing! It takes a thoioughly good woman to 
do a thoioughly stupid thing. You are to lunch 
o there on Friday. 

DUMBY Why? 

i.ady p. Because I want you to take my 
husband with you. lie has been so attentive 
lately that he has become a perfect nuisance. 
5 Now, this woman is just the thing lor him. 
lie’ll dance attendance upon hei as long as she 
lets him, and won’t bother me. I assure you, 
women of that kind aie most useful. They form 
the basis of other people’s mairiages. 


loud a. [uith a low bow] 1 wish I could 30 dumby. What a mysteiy you are! 
think so, Mrs. Kilynne. lady e. [looking at him] 1 wish you were! 

MBS. E. You know it far too well 1 can dumby, I am—to myself. I am the only per- 

fanev a person dancing through life with you son in the world f should like to know thor- 

and finding it dimming. oughly, but I don’t sec any chance of it just at 

lord A. [placing liis hand on his white waist- 35 present, [they pass into the ballroom, and 

roat] Oh, thank you, thank you. You are the i.ady w. and lord i>. enter from the terrace] 

most adorable of all ladies! lady w. Yes. Her coming here is mon- 

MHS. E. What a rate speech! So simple and strous, unbearable. I know now what you 

so sincere! Just the sort of speech I like. Well, meant to-day at tea-time. Why didn’t you tell 

you shall hold my bouquet, [goes towards ball- 40 me right out? You should have! 
room on lord w.’s arm] Ah, Mr. Dumhv, how lord I). I couldn’t! A man can’t tell these 

are you? I am so sorry 1 have been out the last things about another man! But if I had known 

three times you have called. Come and lunch he was going to make you ask her here to¬ 
on Friday. night, I think I would have told you. That in- 

dumby [mif/i perfect nonchalance] Do- 45 suit, at any rate, you would have been spared, 
lighted, [lady p. glares with indignation at lady w. I did not ask her. He insisted on 
MB. d. lord a. follows MBS. h. and lord w. into her coming — against my entreaties—against 
the ballroom holding houyuct] my commands. Oh! the house is tainted for me! 

LADY p. [to MR. D.] What an absolute brute I feel that every woman here sneers at me as 

you are! I never can believe a word you say! 50 she dances by with my husband. What have I 
Why did you tell me you didn’t know her? done to deserve 'his? I gave him all my life. 

What do you mean by calling on her three He took it—used it—spoiled it! 1 am degraded 
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in my own eyes; and I lack courage—1 am a 
coward! [.sits down on sofa] 

LORD D. If I know you at all, I know that 
you can’t live with a man who treats you like 
this! What sort of life would you have with 
him? You would feel that he was lying to you 
every moment of the day. You would feel that 
the look in his eyes was false, his voice false, 
his touch falsi 1 , his passion false. He would 
come to you when he was weary of others; you 
would have to comfort him. lie would come to 
you when he was devoted to others; you would 
have to chaim him. You would have to he to 
him the mask of his real life, the cloak to hide 
his secret. 

lady w. You are right'—you are lenibly 
right. But whole am I to turn? You said you 
would lie my liiend, land Darlington.—Tell 
me, what am I to do? Be my fiiend now. 

lord i>. Between men and women there is 
no friendship possible. Then* is passion, en¬ 
mity, woiship, love, but no iiicndship I love 
you- 

lady w. No, no! [r/.vcs'l 
loro i>. Yes, I lose you! You are more to 
me than anything in the whole wmId. What 
does your husband give vou? Nothing. What¬ 
ever is in him he gives to this wietched woman, 
whom he has tin list into yom society, into yotu 
home, to shame you before every one. I offer 
you my lift—— 

lady w. Lord Darlington! 
lord d. My life—niv whole life. Take it, 
and do with it what you will. ... I lose you 
—love you as I have never loved any living 
thing. From the moment I met you I loved 
yon, loved you blindly, adoiingly, madly! You 
did not know it then—you know it now! Leave 
this house to-night. I won’t tell vou that the 
world matters nothing, or the world’s voice, or 
the voice of Society. They matter a good deal. 
They matter far too much. But there are mo¬ 
ments when one has to choose between living 
one’s own life, fully, entirely, completely—or 
dragging out some false, shallow, degrading 
existence that the world in its hypocrisy de¬ 
mands. You have that moment now. Choose! 
Oh, my love, choose! 

lady w. [iiiocing slowly away from him, 
and looking at him with startled eyes] I have 
not the courage. 

lord D. [following her] Yes; you have the 

n 


courage. There may he six months of pain, of 
disgrace even, but when you no longer bear 
his name, when you bear mine, all will be well. 
Margaret, my love, my wife that shall be some 
5 day—yes, in)' wife! You know it! What are you 
now? This woman has the place that belongs 
by right to you. Oh! go—go out of this house, 
witli head erect, with a smile upon your lips, 
with courage in your eyes. All London will 
10 know why you did it; and who will blame you? 
No one. If they do, what matter? Wrong? What 
is wrong? It’s wrong for a man to abandon his 
wife lor a shameless woman. It is wrong for a 
wife to remain with a man who so dishonors 
1 5 her. You said once you would make no com¬ 
promise with things. Make none now. Be 
brave! Be yourself! 

lady w. I am afraid of being myself. Let 
me think! Let me wait! My husband may re- 
10 tinn to me. [sits down on sofa] 

lord i>. And vou would take him back! 
You are not what I thought you were. You are 
just the same as every other woman. You 
would stand anything rather than face the cen- 
2 5 sure of a world whose praise you would de¬ 
spise. In a week you will be diic ing with this 
woman in the Park. She will be your constant 
guest—your dearest friend. You would endure 
anything rather than break with one blow this- 
30 monstrous tie. You are right. You have no cour¬ 
age; none. 

lady w. Ah, give me time to think. I can¬ 
not atiswei you now. [passes her hand nerv¬ 
ously over her brow] 

35 lord 11. It must be now or not at all. 

lady w. [rising from the sofa] Then not at 
all! [« pause] 

loud d. You break my heart! 

lady w. Mine is already broken, [rt pause] 
40 lord D. To-morrow 1 leave England. This 
is the last tune I shall ever look on you. You 
will neser see me again. F01 one moment our 
lives met—our souls touched. They must never 
meet or touch again. Good-bye, Margaret. 
45 [wit] 

lady w. How alone I am in life! How ter¬ 
ribly alone! [the music stops] 

Enter the non less of b. and lord p. laughing 
Q and talking. Other guests come in from 
ballroom 

duchess of b. Dear Margaret, I’ve just been 
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having such a delightful that with Mis Ei 
lynnc. I am so sorry for what I said to you 
this afternoon about her. Of course, she must 
be all right if you invite her. A most attracts e 
woman, and has such sensible views on life 
Told me she entirely disapproved of people 
marrying more than once, so I leel quite safe 
about poor Augustus. Can't imagine \\hv peo¬ 
ple speak against her. it s those hoi rid nieces 
of mine—the Saville girls—they're alwavs talk- 1 
ing scandal. Still, i should go to llomlmig. 
dear, I really should. She is just a little too at¬ 
tractive. But where is Agatha? Oh. there she 
is. [lady a. and mu. ii. enter from the tenure 
L. u. F..] Mr. Hopper, I am very align with 1 
you. You have taken Agatha out on the teriace. 
and she is so delicate. 

HOPPER (l. c.) Awfully Sony, Duchess Wo 
went out for a moment and then got (halting 
together. 

DUCHESS of B. ( c.) All. about deai Aus 
tralia, I suppose? 

HOPPER. Yes. 

DUCIIKSS OK 11 , Agatha, (killing* [helicons 
her over] 

lady a. Yes, mamma* 

duchess of H. [aside] Did Mi. Iloppei defi¬ 
nitely— 

lady a. Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS of H. And what answei did you 
give him, dear child? 

lady a. Yes, mamma. 

duchess OF h. [affer/ionateh/] M\ dear one! 
You always say the light thing. Mr. Iloppei! 
James! Agatha has told me everything. I low 
cleverly you have both kept youi secret. 

hopper. You don't mind mv taking Agatha 
off to Australia, then. Duchess? 

duchess of B. [indignantly] To Austiaha? 
Oh, don’t mention that dieadlul vulgar place 

hopper. But she said she'd like to come 
with me. 
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can take Agatha down. You'll come to lunch, of 
couise. James. At half-past one instead of two. 
The Duke will wish to sav a few wools to you, 
1 am sure. 

s hopper. I should like to have a chat with 
the Duke, Duchess. He has not said a single 
wind to me vet. 

du< hess of n. 1 think von'II find he will 
have a great deal to sav to You to-moiiow. 
o lent nos A u ilh via. ii I And now good night, 
Maig.uct I in all.ml It’s the old. old sloiv. 
dear. Dove—well, not love at Hist sight, but 
love at the end ol the season, uhuh is so much 
moic satisfactorv. 

S 1 vnv w. Cloud night. Dm licss. \e\it the 
nu< ill ss or it. oil lord p s ann | 

Lai iv )>. Mv deal Maig.uct, what a hand¬ 
some woman vour husband has been dancing 
with! I should be quite jealous if I vveie you! 
i > Is she a gic.it liicml of virus? 

1 vnv vv No! 

lady p. Bcallv? (loud night, dear. [ looks 
at mil i). anil exit | 

ouviiiY. Awful manucis voung Iloppei has! 
s ci ell. (. All! Iloppei is one ol Natme's 
gentlemen, the woist type ol gentleman 1 
know. 

dumry. Sensible woman. I.adv Winder- 
mere. fails of wives would have objected to 
o Mis. Lrlvnno coming. But I.adv Windciinete 
has that uncommon thing called common 
sense. 

(i < ii. c. And Windermere know s that noth¬ 
ing looks so like mnocenee as an indiseietion. 
5 dumry. Yes, dear Wmdcimeie is becoming 
almost modem. Never thought he would. 
[ lions to lady vv. and eai7] 

lady I. (lood night, I,ally Windermere. 
What a fascinating woman Mis. Krlynne isl 
o She is coining to lunch on Thmsday, won’t you 
come too? I expect the Bishop and dear Lady 
Merton. 


duchess of a. [severely] Did you say that, 
Agatha? 

lady a. Yes, mamma. 

duchess of b. Agatha, you say the most 
silly things possible. I think on the whole that 
Grosvenor Square would be a more healthy 
place to reside in. There are lots of vulgar peo¬ 
ple live in Crosvenor Square, but at any rate 
there are no horrid kangaroos crawling about. 
But well talk about that to-morrow. James, you 


lady vv. I am afraid I am engaged, Lady 
Jedburgh. 

lady j. So soiry. Come, dear. [ exeunt lady 
j. and miss <..] 

Enter mbs. e. and lord w. 

MRS. E. Charming ball it has been! Quite 
reminds me of old days, [s/t.v on the sofa] And 
I see that there are just as many fools in society 
as there used to be. So pleased to find that 
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nothing has altered! Except Margaret. She's up saying what is charming, they give up 
grown quite pretty. The last time I saw her— thinking what is charming. But seriously, what 
twenty years ago—she was a fright in flannel. do you say to £ 2000 ? £ 2500 , I think. In 
Positive fright, 1 assure you. The dear Duch- modern life margin is everything. Windermere, 
essl and that sweet Lady Agatha! Just the type 5 dont you think the world an intensely amus- 
of girl I like. Well, really, Windermere, if i am ing place? I do! [ exit on terrace with lord w. 

to be the Duchess’s sister-in-law- Music strikes up in ballroom ] 

lord w, [sitting l. of her] But are you—? lady w. To stay in this house any longer 
[exit Mn. cecil c. with rest of guests, lady w. is impossible. To-night a man who loves me 
watches with a look of scorn and pain mbs. e. io offered me his whole life. I refused it. It was 
and her husband. They are unconscious of her foolish of me. I will offer him mine now. I 
presence] will give him mine. I will go to him! [puts on 

mrs. e. Oh, yes! He's to call to-morrow at cloak and goes to door, then turns hack. S its 
twelve o’clock. He wanted to propose to-night. down at table and writes a letter, puts it into an 
In fact ho did. He kept on proposing. Poor 15 envelope and leaves it on table] Arthur has 
Augustus, you know how he lepeats himself. never understood me. When he reads this, he 

Such a bad habit! But I told him 1 wouldn’t will. He may do as he chooses now with his 

give him an answer till to-morrow. Of course life. I have done with mine as I think best, as 
I am going to take him. And 1 dare say I’ll I think right. It is he who has broken the bond 
make him an admirable wife, as wives go. And 20 of marriage—not I. I only break its bondage, 
there is a great deal of good in Lord Augustus. [exit] 

Fortunately it is all on the surface. Just where 

good qualities should be. Of eomse you must '' A " KKR cntm L - and crnsses towards 

help me in this matter. lhe h,,lIro,m 11 ' Enter MBS - E " 

lord w. I am not called on to encourage 25 mrs, e. Is Lady Windermere in the ball- 
Lord Augustus, I suppose? room? 

mrs. E. Oh, no! 1 do the encouraging. But Parker. Her ladyship has just gone out. 

you will make me a handsome settlement, Win- mrs. e. (tone out? She’s not on the terrace? 

dermere, won’t you? Parker. No, madam. Her ladyship has just 

lord w. [frowning] Is that what you want 30 gone out of the house, 
to talk to me about to-night? mrs. e. [starts and looks at the. servant with 

mrs. K. Yes. a puzzled expression on her face] Out of the 

lord w. [ with a gesture of impatience] I house? 
will not talk of it here. Parker. Yes, madam—her ladyship told me 

mrs. r:. [laughing] Then we will talk of it 35 she had left a letter for his lordship on the 
on the terrace. Even business should have a table. 

picturesque background. Should it not, Win- mrs. e. A letter for Lord Windermere? 
dermere? With a proper background women Parker. Yes, madam, 
can do anything. mrs. e. Thank you. [exit Parker. The music 

lord w. Won’t to-morrow do as well? 40 in the ballroom stops] Gone out of her house! 
mrs. e. No; you see, to-morrow I am going A letter addressed to her husband! [goes over 
to accept him. And I think it would be a good to table and looks at letter. Takes it up and 
thing if I was able to tell him that—well, what lays it down again with a shudder of fear] 
shall 1 say—£ 2000 a year left me by a third No, no! It would be impossible! Life doesn’t 
cousin—or a second husband—or some distant 45 repeat its tragedies like that! Oh, why does this 
relative of that kind. It would be an additional horrible fancy come across me? Why do I re¬ 
attraction, wouldn’t it? You have a delightful member now the one moment of my life I 

opportunity now of paying me a compliment, most wish to forget? Does life repeat its trag- 

Windermere. But you are not very clever at edies? [fears letter open and reads it, then 

paying compliments. I am afraid Margaret ;o sinks down into a chair with a gesture of 
doesn’t encourage you in that excellent habit. anguish] Oh, how terrible! the same words 
It’s a great mistake on her part. When men give that twenty years ago I wrote to her father! 
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and how bitterly I have been punished for it! 
No; my punishment, my real punishment is to¬ 
night, is now! [still seated h.] 

Enter loud w. (l. u. e.) 

lord w. Have you said good night to mv 
wife? 

mbs. e. [crt/s/ittig letter in her hand] Yes. 
LORD w. Where is she? 
mbs. E. She is very tired. She has gone to 
bed. She said she had a headache. 

lord w. I must go to her. You’ll excuse me? 
mbs. e. [rising hurriedly] Oh, no! It's noth¬ 
ing serious. She’s only very tired, that is all. 
Besides, there are people still in the supper- 
room. She wants you to make her apologies to 
them. She said she didn't wish to be disturbed. 
[drops letter] She asked me to tell yon. 

lord w. [picks up letter] You have dropped 
something. 

mbs. E. Oh, \es. thank you, that is mine. 
[puts out her hand to take it] 

lord w. [still looking at letter J But it’s mv 
wife’s handwriting, isn’t it? 

mbs. E. [takes tlw letter tpiicklt/] Yes, it’s— 
an address. Will you ask them to call mv car¬ 
riage, please? 

lord w. Certainly, [goes l. and exit | 
mrs. E. Thanks.—What can I do? What can 
l do? 1 feel a passion awakening within me that 
1 never felt lietoie. W hat can it mean? The 
daughter must not be like the mother—-that 
would be terrible. How can 1 save hei? I low 
can 1 save my child? A moment may mm a 
life. Who knows that better than 1 ? Winder- 
mere must be got out ot the house; that is 
absolutely necessary, [goes I..] But how shall 
I do it? It must lie done somehow. Ah! 

Enter lord a. (r. u. e.) carrying bouquet 

lord a. Dear lady, I am in such suspense! 
May I not have an answer to my request? 

mrs E. Lord Augustus, listen to me. You 
are to take Lord Windermere down to your 
club at once and keep him there as long as 
possible. You understand? 

lord a. But vou said you wished me to 
keep early hours! 

mbs. e. [neruons/i/J Do what 1 tell you. Do 
what I tell you. 

lord a. And my reward? 

MRS. E. Your reward? Your reward? Oh! 


ask me that to-morrow. But don’t let W indcr- 
mere out of your sight to-night. 11 you do 1 
will never forgive you. 1 will nevei speak to 
you again. I’ll have nothing to do with you. 

5 Remember you are to keep Winderimie at 
your club, and don’t let him come back to¬ 
night. [erit] 

lord a. Well, really, I might be her husband 
already. Positively I might, [jollous her in a 
io bewildered manner.] 

ACT HI 

Scene—lord dari.inc.ion’s looms. A la rgc 
1 5 sofa is in front of firepluei' R. At the hack of 
the stage a curtain is drawn across the window. 
Doors L. anil h. Table n. with u riling matciials. 
Table c. with si/plwns. glasses, and Tantalus 
frame.- Table L. with cigars and cigarette Iwx. 
20 Lamps lit. 

lady vv. [standing hi/ the fireplace] Why 
doesn’t lie come? This waiting is horrible. He 
should lie lieie. Why is he not here, to wake 
25 by passionate wolds some lire within me? 1 
am cold—cold as a loveless thing. Aithnr must 
have lead iny letter by this time. If be eared 
loi me. lie would have come alter me, would 
have taken me back by loree. But be doesn’t 
3 ° care. He's entiainmeled bv this woman—fas¬ 
cinated by hoi—dominated by her. If a woman 
wants to hold a man, she has merely to appeal 
to what is worst in him. We make gods ol men, 
and they leave us. Others make brutes ol them, 
35 and they fawn and aic faithful. How hideous 
lile is! . . . Oh! it was mad ol me to come 
here, horribly mad. And yet which is the worst, 
I wonder, to be at the mercy of a man who 
loves one, or the wife ot a man who irt one’s 
40 own house dishonors one? What woman knows? 
What woman in the whole world? But will he 
love me always, tins man to whom I am giving 
iny life? What do 1 bring him? Lips that have 
lost the note of joy, eyes that me blighted by 
45 tears, chill hands and icy heart. 1 bring him 
nothing. I must go back—no; I can’t go back, 


- a contrivance for holding two or three decanters 
of liquor, which, however, cannot be poured from 
.until a metal bar over the stoppers is unlocked or 
removed {a tantalizing arrangement for anyone but 
tile owner); see Tantalus in The American Callage 
Dictionary and compounds uf the term in OKI). 
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my letter has put me in their power—Arthur name in every vile paper, mine on every hide- 

would not take me hack! That fatal letter! No! ous placard. 

Lord Darlington leaves England to-morrow. I mrs. e. No —no— 

will go with him—I have no choice, [sits lady w. Yes! he shall. Had he come him- 

down for a few moments. Then starts up and 5 self, 1 admit I would have gone back to the 
puts on her cloak ] No, no! I will go hack, let life of degradation you and he had prepared 
Arthur do with me what he pleases, i can’t for me—I was going hack—hut to stay himself 

wait here. It has been madness my coming. I at home, and send you as his messenger—oh! 

must go at once. As for Lord Dailington-—Oh! it was infamous—infamous, 

here he isl What shall I do? What can 1 say to io mrs, e. [c.] Lady Windermere, you wrong 
him? Will he let me go away at all? I have me horribly—you wrong your husband hor- 

lieard that men aie brutal, horrible. . . . Oh! ribly. He doesn’t know you are here—he thinks 

[hides her face in her hands] you are safe in your own house. He thinks you 

are asleep in your own room. He never read 
Enter sms i (i ) 1 5 the mad letter you wrote to him! 

lady w. [h.] Never read it! 

MRS. e. Lady Windermere! [lady w. starts mrs. e. No — he knows nothing about it. 

and looks tip. Then moils in contempt] Thank lady w. How simple you think me! [going 

Heaven i am in time. You must go back to to her] You are lying to me! 
your husband's house immediately. 20 mrs. e. [restraining herself] I am not. I am 

i.ady w. Must? telling you the truth. 

mrs. e. [authoritatively] Yes, you must! lady w. If my husband didn't read my 

There is not a second to be lost. Lord Darling- letter, how is it that you are here? Who told 

ton may return at any moment. you I had left the house you were shameless 

lady w. Don t come near me! 25 enough to enter? Who told you where I had 

MRS. E, Oh! you arc on the brink of ruin; gone to? My husband told you, and sent you 

you are on the brink of a hideous precipice. to decoy me back, [crosses l.] 

You must leave this place at once, my carriage mrs. e. (h. c.) Your husband has never 
is waiting at the corner of the street. You must seen the letter. I—saw it, I opened it. I—read 
come with me and drive straight home, [lady 30 it, 

w. throws off her cloak and flings it on the lady w. [turning to her] You opened a let- 

sofa] What arc you doing? ter of mine to my husband? You wouldn’t dare! 

lady w. Mrs. Erlynne—if you had not come mhs. e. Date! Oh! to save you front the 

here, I would have gone back. Hut now that I abyss into which you are falling, there is noth- 

see you, I feel that nothing in the whole world 35 ing in the world I would not dare, nothing in 
would induce me to live under the same roof the whole world. Here is the letter. Your hus- 

as Lord Windermere. You fill me with horror. band has never read it. He never shall read 

There is something about you that stirs the it. [going to fireplace] It should never have 

wildest rage within me. And 1 know why you been written, [tears it and throws it into the 

rue here. My husband sent you to lure me back 40 fire] 

that 1 might serve as a blind to whatever re- lady w. [with infinite contempt in her voice 

Iations exist between you and him. and look] How do I know that was my letter 

mrs. E. Oh! Y ou don t think that—-you after all? You seem to think the commonest de¬ 
can t. vice can take me in! 

LADY w. Co back to my husband, Mrs. 45 mrs. e. Oh! Why do you disbelieve every- 
Erlynne. He belongs to you and not to me. I thing I tell you! What object do you think I 

suppose he is afraid of a scandal. Men are such have in coming here, except to save you from 

cowards. They outrage every law of the world, utter ruin, to save you from the consequence 

and are afraid of the world’s tongue. But he of a hideous mistake? That letter that is burn- 

had better prepare himself. He shall have r 50 ing now was your letter, I swear it to you! 
scandal. He shall have the worst scandal there lady w. [slowly] You took good care to 
has been in London for years. He shall see his burn it before I had examined it. I cannot 
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trust you. You, whose whole life is a he. how 
could you speak the truth about anything? 
[sffs down] 

MRS. e. [hurriedly] Think us you like almut 
me sa y w hat you choose against me, hut go 
back, go back to the husband sou love. 

lady w. [ sullenly ] 1 do not lose him! 

MRS. E. You do, and you know that he lox es 
you. 

lady w. He does not understand what lose 
is. He understands it as little as you do—but 
I see what you want. It svould he a great ad¬ 
vantage for you to get me back. Dear Ileusen! 
what a life I svould hast- then! Living at the 
mercy of a svomun sslio has neithei nicicy 1101 
pity in her, a svomun svhom it is an ml.uiiy to 
meet, a degradation to knoss, a sile woman, a 
svomun svbo comes betsseen hiishaud and xvife! 

MRS. E. [tci(/i ii gcs/iuc of despoil] Lads 1 
Windermere, Lads Windcimcie, don't sav 
such terrible things. Y mi don't knosv boss tci- 
rible they are, how tcrnhle and hosv unjust. 
Listen, you must listen! Onlv go back to your 
husband, and 1 promise you neser to communi¬ 
cate with him again on aiiv pretext-—novel to 
see him—never to have anything to do svith 
his life or yours. The money that he gase me, 
he gave me not through lose, hut through ha¬ 
tred, not in svoislup, but m contempt. The 
hold I have over him— 

lady xv. [rising] Ah! you admit von have 
a hold! 

MRS. E. Yes, and I sv ill tell you svh.it it is. 
It is his love for sum, Ludv Wmdeimcie. 

lady sv. You expect me to helies'e that? 

MRS. E. You must beliese it! It is true, it 
is his love for vou that has made him submit 
to—oh! call it svhat you like, tyranny, tlneuts, 
anything you choose. But it is his lose for 
you. His desire to spare you—shame, yes. 
shame and disgrace. 

lady sv. What do you mean? You are in¬ 
solent 1 What have 1 to do svith you? 

MRS. E. [httmhh/] Nothing. I know it—but 
I tell you that your husband loves you—that 
you may never meet svith such love again in 
your whole life—that such love you will never 
meet—and that if you throw it away, the day 
may come when you xvill starve for love and 
it will not be given to you, beg for love and 
it will be denied you—Oh! Arthur loves you! 

lady w. Arthur? And you tell me there is 
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nothing Iretxveen you? 

Mils. E. Lady Windermere, heloie IIrax on 
sour husband is guiltless o( all oilense tossaids 
you! And 1—1 tell vou that had it exci oc- 
5 eurred to me that such a m.inslious suspicion 
svould have entered your mind, I would have 
died rather than luxe mossed yotu hie oi lus 
—(ill! died, gladly died! [ mores a naif to 
sofn R.] 

io i miy sv. You talk as if vou had a lie.ut 
Women like vou base no he.uts Ih ait is not 
m vou. f on are bought and sold [sifv l. <:.] 
sins E. Is/nits, ti ith n gesture of puiu. Thru 
restimns lii r.sclf, nod comes oeet lo n line i.ady 

i S sv. is sitting As she speaks, she stietelies out 
her hum !.s ton mils ha, hut does not dure to 
touch her] Holiese svhat you choose about me, 
I am not xxoith a moment’s soiioxv. Hut don't 
spoil vour beautiful young lile on mv account! 

io Wu don't knosv svhat max' he in stoic loi you, 
unless vou lease this house at once. You don't 
knosv svhat it is lo fall into the pit, lo be de¬ 
spised. mocked, abandoned, sinned at—to be 
an outcast! to find the dooi shut against one, 

25 to have to creep in by hideous byways, alraid 
eseiy moment lest tile mask should be stripped 
bom one’s lace, and all the while lo hear the 
latighlei, the honible laughtci of the world, 
.1 thing mole tingie than all the teais the woild 
has ever shed. You don’t knosv what it is. One 
pays for one's sin, and then one pays again, 
and all one’s hie one pass. You must never 
knosv that.—As lor me, il snlleiing lie an ex¬ 
piation, then at this moment I have expiated all 

44 mv faults, xvhatever they have been; for to¬ 
night you base made a heait in one who had 
it not, made it and broken it —But let that 
pass. I in.iv have xvrecked iny osvn life, but 1 
svill not let you svreek youis. You-—why, you 

40 are a mere girl, you would be lost. You haven’t 
got the kind ol brains that enables a woman 
to get back. You have neither the wit nor the 
courage. You couldn’t stand dishonor. No! Go 
back, Lady Windermere, to the husband who 

45 loves you, whom you love. You have a child, 
Lady Windermere. Go back to that child who 
even now, in pain or in joy, may be railing to 
you. [lady sv. rises] God gave you that child. 
He will require from you that you make his 

50 life fine, that you watch over him. What an¬ 
swer will you make to God if his life is ruined 
through you? Back to your house, Lady Win- 
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dermere—your husband loves you. He has 
never swerved for a moment from the love he 
bears you. But even if he had a thousand loves, 
you must stay with your child, ff he was harsh 
to you, you must stay with your child. If he 5 
ill-treated you, you must stay with your child. 

If he abandoned you, your place is with your 
child, [lady w. bunts Into tears and buries her 
face In her hands] [rushing to her] Lady 
Windermere! 10 

lady w. [holding out her hands to her, help¬ 
lessly, as a chthl might do] Take me home. 
Take me home. 

Mils. k. [i.s about to embrace her. Then re¬ 
strains herself. There is a look of wonderful joy 1 5 
in her face] dome! Where is your cloak? 
[getting It from sofa ] Here. Put it on. Come at 
oncel [they go to the door] 

lady w. Stop! Don't you hear voices? 
mbs. k. No, no! Thoie is no one! 20 

laoy w. Yes, theie is! Listen! Oh! that is 
my husband s voice! He is coming in! Save me! 

Oh, it’s some plot! You have sent for him! 
[voices outside ] 

mbs. E. Silence! I am here to save you if I 25 
can. But I fear it is too late! There! [points to 
the curtain across the window] The first chance 
you have, slip out, if you ever get a chancel 
lady w. But you! 

mbs. E. Old never mind me. I’ll lace them. ?o 
[lady w. hides herself behind the curtain] 
loud a. [ outside ] Nonsense, dear Winder- 
mere, you must not leave me! 

mbs. e. Lord Augustus! Then it is I who am 
lost! [hesitates for a moment, then looks round 35 
and sees door n., and exit through it] 

Enter lobd d., mb. d., loud w„ low> 
a. l., and cecil c. 

nuMBY. What a nuisance their turning us 40 
out of the club at this hour! It's only two 
o’clock, [sinks into a chair ] The lively part of 
the evening is only just beginning, [i/mcns and 
closes his eyes] 

lobd w, It is very good of you, Lord Dar- 45 
lington, allowing Augustus to force our com¬ 
pany on you, but I’m afraid I can’t stay long. 

Lonn n. Really! I am so sorry! You’ll take 
a cigar, won’t you? 

lord w. Thanks! [sits down] 50 

lord a. [to lord w.] My dear boy, you 
must not dream of going. I have a great deal to 
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talk to you about, of demmed importance, too. 
[si/s down with him at L. table] 
cecil c. Oh! we all know what that is! 
Tuppy can’t talk about anything but Mrs. 
Erlynne! 

lobd w. Well, that is no business of yours 
is it, Cecil? 

cecil c. None! That is why it interests me. 
My own business always bores me to death. 
I prefer other people’s. 

lord d. Have something to drink, you fel¬ 
lows. Cecil, you’ll have a whiskey and soda? 

cecil c. Thanks, [goes to the table with 
lord D.] Mrs. Erlynne looked very handsome 
to-night, didn’t she? 

lord d. I am not one of her admirers. 
cecil c. I usen’t to be, but I am now. Why! 
she actually made me introduce her to poor 
dear Aunt Caroline. I believe she is going to 
lunch there. 

lord d. [in surprise] No? 
cecil g. She is, really. 

lord n. Excuse me, you fellows. I’m going 
away to-morrow. And I have to write a few 
letters, [goes to writing-table and sits down] 
dumby. Clever woman, Mrs. Erlynne. 
cecil g. Hallo, Dumby! I thought you were 
asleep. 

dumby. I am, I usually am! 

LORD a. A very clever woman. Knows per¬ 
fectly well what a demmed fool I am—knows 
it as well as I do mvself. [cecil g. comes to¬ 
wards him laughing] Ah! you may laugh, my 
boy, but it is a great thing to come across a 
woman who thoroughly understands one. 

dumby. It is an awfully dangerous thing. 
They always end by marrying one. 

cecil g. But I thought, Tuppy, you were 
never going to see her again. Yes! you told me 
so yesterday evening at the club. You said 
you’d heard—[ whispering to him] 
lord a. Oh, she’s explained that. 
cecil g. And the Wiesbaden affair? 
lord a. She’s explained that, too. 
dumby. And her income, Tuppy? Has she 
explained that? 

lord a, [in a very serious voice ] She's going 
to explain that to-morrow, [cecil g. goes back 
to c. table] 

dumby. Awfully commercial, women now¬ 
adays. Our grandmothers threw their caps over 
the mills, of course, but by Jove, their grand- 
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daughters only throw theii t aps over nulls that 
can raise the wind foi them. 

lord a. Mm want to make her out a wicked 
woman. She is not! 

CECIL c. Oh! Wicked women bother one. 5 
Good women Imre one. That is the only differ¬ 
ence between them. 

lord A. [puffing a cigar] Mrs. Erlvnne has 
a future before her. 

dumby. Mrs. Erlvnne has a past befoie her. to 
lord a. I prefer women with a past. 
They’re always so demined amusing to talk to. 

Cecil c. Well, you'll base lots oi topics of 
conversation with her, Tuppv. [rising and go¬ 
ing to him] t s 

lord A. You’re getting annoving, dear lmv, 
you’re getting demined annoving. 

Cecil c. [puts his hands on hit shoulders] 
Now, Tuppy, you’ve lost vour figure and you’ve 
lost your character. Don't lose vour temper; 20 
you have only got one. 

LORD A. My deal bov. if I wasn’t the most 
good-natured man in London— 

CECIL G. We'd treat von with more respect, 
wouldn’t we, Tuppy? [strolls min;/] 2S 

dumry. The youth oi the pri sent day are 
quite monstrous, i’hev have absolutely no re¬ 
spect for dyed hair, [lord a look s round 
angrily] 

CECIL G. Mrs. Erlymic has a very great re- to 
spect for dear Tuppy. 

dumry. Then Mis. Eilynne sets an admira¬ 
ble example to the rest of her sex. It is pei- 
fectly bnital the way most women nowadays 
behave to men who are not their husbands. 35 
lord w. Dumby, you are ridiculous, and 
Cecil, you let your tongue run away with you. 
You must leave Mrs. Erlvnne alone. You don t 
really know anything about her, and you re al¬ 
ways talking scandal against her. 40 

Cecil g. [coming towards him l. c.] My 
dear Arthur, 1 never talk scandal. I only talk 
gossip. 

lord w. What is the difference between 
scandal and gossip? 45 

CECIL c. Oh! gossip is charming! History 
is merely gossip. But scandal is gossip made 
tedious by morality. Now I never moralize. A 
man who moralizes is usually a hypocrite, and 
a woman who moralizes is invariably plain. 5c 
There is nothing in the whole world so unbe¬ 
coming to a woman as a Nonconformist con¬ 


science. And most women know it. I'm glad 
to say. 

lord a. Just my sentiments, deal bov, just 
mv sentiments. 

CECIL c. Sorry to hear it. Tuppv; whenever 
pimple agree with me, I always led I must be 
wrong. 

lord A. My dear boy, when I was your 

•w— 

cecil g. But you never weie, Tuppv, and 
you never will lie, [goes up c.] I sav, Darling¬ 
ton, let us have some cards. Mill'll play. Aitlmr, 
won’t you? 

lord w. No, thanks, Cecil. 

ncsiRY. [tn7/i a sigh] Good Heavens! how 
marriage mins a man! It’s as demoiali/ing as 
cigarettes, and Inr more expensive. 

cecil c. You’ll play, ol conixe, Tuppy? 

loan a. |pouting himself out a brand 1/ and 
soda at table] Can’t, dear boy. Promised Mis. 
Erlvnne never to pluv or dunk again. 

cecil <.. Now, my dear Tuppy, don’t be 
led astrav into the paths ol viitue. Hefoimed, 
vou would be pcifectly tedious. That is the 
worst of women. They always want one to be 
good. And il we are good, when they meet us, 
they don’t love us at all. They like to find us 
quite iiretiievably bad, and to leave us quite 
unattractively good. 

lord i), [rising from n. table, u here he has 
been writing letters] They always do find us 
bad! 

dumry. I don't think we are bad. I think 
we are all good except Tuppy. 

lord D. No, we arc all in the gutter, hut 
some of us arc looking at the stars. | sits down 
at c, table] 

dumry. We are all in the gutter, but some 
of us are looking at the stars? Upon my word, 
you are very romantic to-night, Darlington. 

cecil c. Too romantic! You must be in love. 
Who is the girl? 

lord D. The woman I love is not free, or 
thinks she isn’t. [glances instinctively at Lonn 
w. while he speaks] 

cecil g. A married woman, then! Well, 
there’s nothing in the world like the devotion 
of a married woman. It’s a thing no married 
man knows anything about. 

1 lord D. Oh! she doesn’t love me. She is a 
good woman. Sht is the only good woman I 
have ever met in my life. 
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Cecil The only good woman you have 
ever met in your life? 
loud n. Yes! 

Cecil a. [lighting a cigarette] Well, you are 
a lucky fellow! Why, i have met hundreds of 5 
good women. I never seem to meet any but 
good women. The world is perfectly packed 
with good women. To know them is a middle- 
class education. 

loud D. This woman has polity and in- io 
nocence. She has everything we men have lost. 

Cecil c. My dear fellow, what on earth 
should we men do going about with purity and 
innocence? A carefully thought-out buttonhole 
is much mine effective. 1 S 

dummy. She doesn’t really love yon then? 
loiid d. No, she does not! 
dummy. I eongiatulate you, my dear fellow. 

In this world thoic are only two tragedies. One 
is not getting what one wants, and the othei 20 
is getting it. The last is much the worst, the 
last is a real tiagedy! Hut I am inteiested to 
hear she does not love vou. flow long could 
you love a woman who didn't love you, Cecil? 

cecii. (.. A woman who didn't love me? Oh, 2> 
all my life! 

dummy. So could I. But it’s so difficult to 
meet one. 

loud D. How can you be so conceited, 
Diiinbv? 30 

dummy. I didn't say it as a matter of con¬ 
ceit. I said it as a mattei of regret. I have been 
wildly, madly ailoied. 1 am Sony I have. It 
has been an immense nuisance. I should like to 
be allowed a little time to myself, now and 35 
then. 

loud a. [ looking round] Time to educate 
yourself, I suppose. 

dummy. No, time to forget all I have 
learned. That is much more important, dear 40 
f lippy, [loud a. moves uneasily in his chair] 
loud d. What cynics you fellows are! 

Cecil c. What is a cynic? [sitting on the 
hack of the sofa] 

loud d. A man who knows the price of 45 
everything and the value of nothing. 

Cecil <:. And a sentimentalist, my deal 
Darlington, is a man who sees an absurd value 
in eveivthing, and doesn’t know the market 
price of any single thing. 50 

loud d. You always amuse me, Cecil. You 
talk as if you were a man of experience. 


Cecil c. I ain. [moves up to front of fire¬ 
place] 

loud n. You aie far too young! 
cecil c. That is a great error. Experience 
is a question of instinct about life. I have got 
it. Tuppv hasn’t. Experience is the name Tuppy 
gives to his mistakes. That is all. [lord a. 
looks round indignantly] 

dummy. Expelience is the name everyone 
gives to their mistakes. 

cecil 0. [standing with his back to fireplace] 
One shouldn't commit any. [sees lady w.’s 
fan on sofa] 

dummy. Life would be very dull without 
them. 

cecii. c. Of course you are quite faithful 
to this woman you are in love with, Darlington, 
to this good woman? 

loud d. Cecil, if one really loves a woman, 
all other women in the world become abso¬ 
lutely meaningless to one. Love changes one— 
I am changed. 

cecil 0. Dear mo! How veiy interesting. 
Tuppy, I want to talk to you. [loud a. takes 
no notice] 

dummy. It's no use talking to Tuppy. You 
might as well talk to a brick wall. 

cecil c. But I like talking to a brick wall— 
it's the only thing in the world that never con¬ 
tradicts me! Tuppy! 

lord a. Well, what is it? What is it? [rising 
and going over to cecil c.] 

cecil c. Come over here. I want you par¬ 
ticularly. [(/side] Darlington has been moral¬ 
izing and talking about the purity of love, and 
that sort of thing, and he has got some woman 
in his rooms all the time. 
lord a. No, really! really! 
cecil c. [in a low voice] Yes, here is her 
fan. [points to the fan] 

lord a. [chuckling] By Jove! By Jove! 
lord w. [up by door] 1 am really off now, 
Lord Darlington. I am sorry you are leaving 
England so soon. Pi ay call on us when you 
come back! My wife and I will be charmed to 
see you! 

lord d. [up stage with lord w.J I am afraid 
I shall be away for many years. Good night! 
cecil c. Arthur! 
lord w. What? 

cecil G. I want to speak to you for a mo¬ 
ment. No, do come! 
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lohd w. [putting on Ins rout J I can't— ACT 1 \’ 

I’m offl 


CECIL c. It is something \erv pnrticul.u It 
will interest you enormousls. 

lohd w. [smiling] It is Mime of \om non¬ 
sense, Cecil. 

CECIL c. It isn’t. It isn't malls 1 
lohd A. [going to /mil] Ms deal lellow, son 
mustn’t go yet. I linso a lot to talk to son about. 
And Cecil has something to show son. > 

lord sv. [welkin g 01 cr] W ell, sshat is it? 
CECIL G. IXilliligton lias got a ssoinan heie 
in his rooms. Here is her Ian. Amusing, isn't it? 

[a pause] 

LORD w. Good God! [seizes the fan — > 
ou.MHY rives] 

CECIL G. What is the matter? 
lord sv. Lord Darlington! 
lord i). [turning round] Yes! 
lord sv. What is my wile’s Ian doing hole - 
in your rooms? Hands oil, Cecil. Don't touch 
me. 

lord d. Your wile's Ian 1 ' 
lord sv. Yes, heie it is! 

LORD D. [walking ton arils him] I don’t 2 
know! 

lord sv. You must know. I demand an ex¬ 
planation. [to Cecil g.] Don't hold me, you 
fool. 

lord D. [rtstY/e] She is heie aftei all! 1 

LORI) sv. Speak, sir! Why is niv wile's 
fan here? Answer me, bv Cod! 1 II search 
your rooms, and if my wile's here, I'll— 
[mooes] 

lord D. You shall not search my rooms. You y 
have no right to do so. J foi bid von. 

lord sv. Y’ou scoundrel! I’ll not lease your 
room till 1 have searched every coiner ol it! 
What moves behind that curtain? [ rushes to¬ 
wards the curtain r.] 4 


Scfni —Same as in Art I 

5 lady sv. [h/iiig oil sofa] llosv can I tell him? 

I can t tell him. It would kill me. 1 wonder 
svh.it happened aftei I escaped iiom that hor- 
lible loom. Perhaps she told them the tine 
reason ol her being there, and the leal menn- 
o mg ol that—latal fan ol mine Oh. it he knows 
—llosv call I look him in the hue again? lie 
would never lot give me. [tom/us hell] llosv 
secuielv one thinks one lives out ol leach 
of temptation, sill, lolls. And then suddenly— 
S Oh! Lilc is tumble. It rules us, we do not 
rule it. 

Enter Rosalie (h.) 

Rosalie. Did voiu ladyship ling loi me? 
o lady sv. Yes. Have von loiind out at what 
time Lord Wmdeimeie came in last night? 

Rosalie. Ills lordslup diil not come in til! 
lis e o'clock. 

lady sv. Fisc o'clock! lie knocked at my 
? dooi this morning, didn’t he? 

Rosalie. Yes, my lady--.it hall past nine. I 
told him vour ladyship was not awake yet. 

lads sv Did he sav anything? 

rosa i IE. Something about youi ladyship’s 
o Ian. I didn’t quite catch what Ins loidsllip 
said. Has the Ian been lost, my lady? I can’t 
find it, ,,nd I’.ukei says it was not left in any 
ol the rooms. He has looked in all of them and 
on the teuace as well. 

5 lady sv. It doesn’t matter Tell I’aiker not 
to trouble. That will do. |erif Rosalie] [ris¬ 
ing] She is sine to tell him. I ran fancy a per¬ 
son doing a wondeifiil act ol sell-sacrifice, do¬ 
ing it spontaneously, recklessly, nobly—and 
o afterwards finding out that it costs loo much. 


.MRS. E. [enters behind h ] Lord Winder- 
mere! 

lord sv. Mrs. Erlynne! [everyone starts and 
turns round, lady sv. slips out from behind the 
curtain and glides from the room i..] 

MRS. E. I am afraid I took your wife's fan 
in mistake for my own, when f svas leasing 
your house to-night. 1 am so sorry, [takes fan 
from him. lord sv. looks at her in contempt, 
lord d. in mingled astonishment and anger. 
lord A. turns away. The other men smile at 
each other] 


Why should she hesitate between her ruin and 
mine? . . . llow strange! 1 would have pub¬ 
licly disgraced her in my own house. She ac¬ 
cepts public disgrace in the house of another 
to save me. . . . There is a bitter irony in 
things, a bitter irony in the way we talk of 
good and bad women. . . . Oh, what a les¬ 
son! and what a pity that in life we only get 
our lessons, when they are of no use to us! For 
even if she doesn't tell, I must. Oh! the shame 
of it, the shame of it! To tell it is to live 
through it all again. Actions are the first trag- 
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edy in life, words are the second. Words arc 
perhaps the worst. Words are merciless. . . . 

Ohl [starts as loiid w. enters] 

loud w. [kisses her] Margaret—how pule 
you look! 

lady w. I slept very badly. 
loud w, [sitting on sofa with her] 1 am so 
sorry. I came in dreadfully late, and I didn t 
like to wake you. You arc crying, dear. 

lady w. Yes, I am crying, for I have some- i 
thing to tell you, Arthur. 

loud w. My dear child, von are not well. 
You’ve been doing too much. Let us go away 
to the country. You’ll be all right at Selby. The 
season is almost user. There is no use staying J 
on. Poor darling! We’ll go away to-day, if you 
like. [WisesJ We can easily catch the 4 : 30 . I’ll 
send a wiie to Fanncn. [crosses and sits down 
at table to write■ a telegram] 

lady w. Yes; let ns go away to-day. No, I 2 
can’t go away to-day, Arthur. There is someone 
I must see before I leave town—someone who 
has been kind to me. 

lord w. [rising and leaning over sofa] Kind 
to you? 

lady w. Far more than that, [rises and 
goes to him] l will tell you, Arthur, but only 
love me, love me as you used to love me. 

lord w. Used to? You are not thinking of 
that wretched woman who came here last 
night? [coming round and sitting a. of her] 

You don’t still imagine—no, you couldn't. 

lady w. I don’t. I know now I was wrong 
and foolish. 

lord w. It was very good of you to receive 
her last night—but you are never to see her 
again. 

lady w. Why do you say that? [a pause] 
lord w. [ holding her hand] Margaret, I 
thought Mrs. Erlynne was a woman more 
sinned against than sinning, as the phrase goes. 

I thought she wanted to bo good, to get back 
into a place that she had lost by a moment’s 
folly, to lead again a decent life. I believed 
what she told me—I was mistaken in her. She 
is bad—as bad as a woman can be. 

lady w. Arthur, Arthur, don’t talk so bit¬ 
terly about any woman. I don’t think now that 
people can be divided into the good and the 
bad, as though they were two separate races or 
creations. What are called good women may 
have terrible things in them, mad moods of 
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recklessness, assertion, jealousy, sin. Bad 
women, as they are termed, may have in them 
sorrow, repentance, pity, sacrifice. And I don't 
think Mrs. Erlynne a bad woman—I know 

5 she’s not. 

lord w. My dear child, the woman’s im¬ 
possible. No matter what harm she tries to do 
us, you must never see her again. She is in¬ 
admissible anywhere. 

0 lady w. But I want to see her. I want her 
to come here. 
lord w. Never! 

lady w. She came here once as your guest. 
She must come now as mine. That is but fair. 

5 lord w. She should never have come here. 
i.ady w. [rising] It is too late, Arthur, to 
say that now, [mooes away] 

lord w. [rising] Margaret, if you knew 
where Mrs. Erlynne went last night, after she 
left this house, you would not sit in the same 
room with her. It was absolutely shameless, the 
whole thing. 

lady w. Arthur, I can’t bear it any longer 
I must tel! you. Last night- 

Enter tarker with a tray on which lie 
lady w.’s fan and a card 

Parker. Mrs. Erlynne has called to return 
your ladyship’s fan which she took away by 
mistake last night. Mis. Erlynne has written 
a message on the card. 

lady w. Oh, ask Mrs. Erlynne to be kind 
enough to come up. [reads card] Say I shall 
be very glad to see her. [exit pahker] She 
wants to see me, Arthur. 

lord w. [takes card and looks at it] Mar¬ 
garet, I beg you not to. Let me see her first, 
at any rate. She’s a very dangerous woman. She 
is the most dangerous woman I know. You 
don’t realize what you’re doing. 

lady w. It is right that 1 should see her. 
lohd w. My child, you may be on the brink 
of a great sorrow. Don’t go to meet it. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that I should see her before 
you do. 

lady w. Why should it be necessary? 

Enter Parker 
parker. Mrs. Erlynne. 

Enter mbs. f„ Exit Parker 
mrs. E. How do you do, Lady Winder- 

1 
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lady \v. [iii(H« to door it.) No tiouhle .it 
.ill, Mrs. Eilynne. 

mils. K. Thunks so much |esit i sin w 
dO] You seem rather out o< tins 

5 morning. Wimlonncic. \\ liv should smi Ik-.'' 
Margaret ami 1 got on cluimiiigls togrthei 
loiu) \v. I can’t lx'ar to see sou vs it 1 1 lici 
llcsuics, sou have not told me the tiuth, Mis, 
Kils line. 

I have not told her the tinth. son 


mere? [to lord sv.] Hosv do sou do? Do sou 
know, Lady Windermere, 1 am so sons about 
your fan. I can’t imagine hosv I made such a 
silly mistake. Most stupid of me. And as 1 ssas 
driving in your direction, I thought 1 svould 
take the opportunity of returning sum piup- 
erty in person, ssith mans apologies for my 
carelessness, and of bidding s ou good-bye, 
lady sv. Good-bye? [mores too aids sofa 
with MRS. E. and sits down beside her] An* sou 10 mhs. K. 
going assay, then, Mrs. Erlvnne? mean. 

MRS. E.' Yes; I am going to hse abroad Limn sv f.stom/ingr.| I sometimes svish you 

again. The English climate doesn’t suit me Mv had I should base been spaud tlwn tic 

—heart is affected lice, and tl.at 1 don’t like 1 misery, the an.vietv. tlu- amiuvance ol the last 

prefer living iri the south. London is too full 1 1 si\ months. Hut lather than ms ssib s mu i 
of fogs and—serious people. Lord Winder hums—that the motlioi svlmin she ssas taught 

mere. Whether the fogs pioduee the serious to eonsulei as dead, the motliei "hornshe las 

people or whether the serums people produce mourned ;is dead, is living a di\ou« < woman 

the fogs I don’t knosv, but the ssliole thing going about under an assumed name, a bail 

rather gets on mv nerves, and so I’m leasing ao woman p.evmg upon hie. as I know you now 
this afternoon bv the Club T.am. to be—lather than that. 1 was iou.lv to supply 

LADY SV. This afternoon? But I wanted so von with nmnev to pay bill altoi bill, cstr.isa- 

ganee aftiu extras .ig.iuce, to iisk ssliat Declined 
vcsteiday. the liist quarrel I base ever had 
2S ssith ins’ svife. Mm don t iiiideisland svhat that 
means to me. I low could you? But 1 tell you 
that the onlv bitter svoids that ever came from 
those ssseet lips oi hers sveie on your account, 
and I lute to see .. nest her. You sully the 


much to come and sec you. 

MRS. E. floss kind of you 1 But I am air.ud I 
have to go. 

lady sv. Shall I noser see yon again, Mis. 
Erlynnc? 

mhs. E. 1 am afiaid not Our liscs lie ton l.tr 
apart. But there is a little thing I svould like 


apart, due uwa- ^ . .s . . 

you to do for me. 1 sv.,,,1 photogi.iph of you. yo innocence that is in h< 

Lady Windermere—would urn gi\c niu ouc.^ 

You don’t knosv hosv giatilicd I should be. 

lady w. Oh, svith pleasine I here is one on 
that table. I’ll show it to sou. [goes across to 
the table] 

lord w. [coming up to sms. e. and speaking 
in a low voice] It is monstrous yom intruding 
yourself here alter your conduct last night. 

MRS. E. [with an amused sonic] My dear 
Windermere, manners beloic inoials! 


[motes L. r:.] And 
then I used to think that with all your faults 
soil ssere frank and honest. Mm aie not. 
mhs. r„ Why do you say that? 

Hum sv You made me get you an invita-. 
35 lion to my wife’s ball. 

sins. e. For my daughters ball—-yes. 
loud sv. >ou came, and svitlim an hour of 
your leaving the house, you aie found in a 
man’s rooms—you are disgraced before every- 
40 one. [goes- up stride (:.] 

HIULM1ILIV , .. 

lady w. [returning] 1 in afraid it is veiy mils. e. < s - . 

flattering—I am not so pretty as that, [show- m„i» w. [turning round on her] Ilureforc 

, 7 n 1 have a right to look upon you as what you 

m 8 MM 0 F fi You' arc much p.ether. But haven't art—a worthless, vicious woman. I have the 
you got one of yourself with your little boy? 45 right to tell you never to enter this house, 

' LAivw I have Would you prefer one of never to attempt to come near my wife— 
LADY SV. M us. e. [coldly] My daughter, you mean. 

thOSe Y lord SV. You have no right to claim her as 

“ Y iv HI go and get it for von. if you'll your daughter. You left her, abandoned her. 
excuse me for a moment. I have one upstairs. 5° when she was but a child in the cradle, aban- 
mrs. E. So sorry. Lady Windermere, to give doned her for your lover, who abandoned you 

you so much trouble. in turn- 
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Mils, k, [rising] Do you count that to his 
credit, Lord Windermere-—or to mine? 

loud w. To his, now that [ know von. 

Mns. K. Take care— you had better he care¬ 
ful. 

loud tv. Oh, I am not going to mince words 
for you. I know you thoroughly. 

MRS. K. [looking steadily lit him] I question 
that. 


of your life you lived without your child, with¬ 
out a thought of voui child. One day you read 
in the papcis that she had innnicd a rich man. 
You saw your hideous chance. You knew that 
to spare her the ignominy ol learning that a 
woman like you was hct mother, I would en¬ 
dure anything. You began your blackmailing. 

miis. is. [shrugging her shoulders] Don’t 
use ugly winds, Windermere. They are vulgar. 
I saw my chance, it is tine, and took it. 

loud w. Yes, you took it—and spoiled it all 
last night by being found out. 

Mils. K. [with a strange smile ] You are 
quite light, I spoiled it all last night. 


course, [lord sv. bites his under lip in anger. 
Mrs. k. looks at him, and her voice and manner 
become serious. In her accents as she talks 
there is a note of deep tragedy. For a moment 
5 she reveals herself] Oh, don’t imagine I am go¬ 
ing to have a pathetic scene with her, weep on 
her neck and tell her who I am, and all that 
kind of thing. I have no ambition to play the 
pait of a mother. Only once in my life have I 
lord w. I do know von. For twenty years 10 known a mother’s feelings. That was last night. 

They were terrible—they made me suffer— 
they made me suffer too much. For twenty 
years, as you say, I have lived childless—I 
want to live childless still, [hiding her feelings 
15 with a trivial laugh] Besides, my dear Winder- 
mcrc, how on earth could I [lose as a mother 
with a grown-up daughter? Margaret is 
twenty-one, and 1 have never admitted that I 
am more than twenty-nine, or thirty at the 
20 most. Twenty-nine when there are pink shades, 
thirty when there are not. So you see what dif¬ 
ficulties it would involve. No, as far as 1 am 
concerned, let your wife cherish the memory 
of this dead, stainless mother. Why should I 
lord w. And as lor your blundci in taking 25 inteilere with her illusions? i find it hard 
my wifes fan from here, and then leaving it enough to keep mv own. 1 lost one illusion last 
about in Dailington’s rooms, it is unpardon- night. I thought I had no heart. 1 find I have, 
able. 1 can t heal the sight of it now. 1 shall and a heart doesn’t suit me, Windermere, 
never let my wile use it again. I he thing is Somehow it doesn’t go with modern dress. It 
soiled for me. You should have kept it and not 30 mi ikes one look old. [takes up hand-mirror 
brought it back. from table and looks into if] And it spoils one’s 

MRS. K. I think I shall keep it. [goes up] career at ci ideal moments. 

It’s evtiemely pretty, [takes up fan] 1 shall 
, ask Margaret to give it to me. 

loud vv. I hope my wile will give it you. 35 
mus. e. Oh, I’m sure she will have no ob¬ 
jection. 

lord vv. I wish that at the same time she 
would give you a miniature she kisses every 
night before she prays It s the miniature 40 do such things—not as long as we have any 
of a young, innocent-looking girl with bcauti- good looks left, at any rate. No—what consoles 
ful dark hair. one nowadays is not repentance, hut pleasure. 

sirs. K. Ah, yes, I remember. How long ago Repentance is quite out of date. And, besides, 

that seems! [goe.v to sofa anil sits down] It if a woman really repents, she has to go to a 

was done before I was married. Dark hair and 45 bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in 

an innocent expression were the fashion then. her. And nothing in the vvorld vvould induce 

Windermere! [0 pause] me to do that. No; 1 am going to pass entirely 

out of your two lives. My coming into them 
has been a mistake—I discovered that last 
50 night. 

lohd vv. A fatal mistake. 

MRS. e. [ smiling] Almost fatal. 


lord w. You fill me with horror—with ab¬ 
solute honor. 

mils. k. I rising] I suppose, Windermere, 
you would like me to retire into a convent or 
become a hospital nurse or something of that 
kind, as people do in silly modern novels. That 
is stupid of you, Arthur; in real life we don’t 


loud vv. What do you mean by coming here 
this morning? What is your object? [crossing 
L. c. and sitting] 

mrs. K. [with a note of irony in her voice] 
To bid good-bye to my dear daughter, of 
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lord w. I am sonv now I did not toll mv 
wife the whole tiling at once. 

MRS. E. I regret my lud actions. You regret 
your good ones—that is the difference between 
US. q 

LORD w. I don't trust you. 1 u ill tell mv 
wife. Its better for her to know, and fiom me. 

It will cause her infinite pain—it will humiliate 
her terribly, but it’s light that she should know. 
MRS. L. You propose to tell her? 10 

lord w. I am going to tell her. 

MRS. K. [going up to him] II you do, 1 will 
make my name so lnlamous that it will mar 
every moment of her hie. It will ruin her and 
make her wretched. If sou dare to tell hei, IS 
there is no depth of degiadation I will not sink 
to, no pit of shame I will not cntci. You shall 
not tell her—I forbid you. 
lord w. Why? 

MRS. E. [ after a pause] If 1 said to sou that 
I cared for her, pel hups loved hei even—you 
would sneer at me, wouldn't von? 

LORD w. 1 should leel it was not tine. A 
mother’s love means devotion, unselfishness, 
sacrifice. What could von know o! such things? IS 
mrs. E. You are light. What could 1 know 
of such things? Don't let us talk any moir 
about it; as for telling mv daughter who I am, 
that I do not allow. It is mv soviet, it is not 
yours. If I make up mv mind to tell hei, and I to 
think I will, I shall toil her holme I leave this 
house—if not, I shall novel loll hei. 

LORD w. [migr/h/l Then let me beg ot you 
to leave our house at once. I will make vom 
excuses to Margaret. t S 

Enter lady w. (r.) She goes ot er to mrs e. 
with the photograph in her hand, lord w. 
moves to hark of sofa, and anxiously 
watches mrs. e as the scene progresses d° 

lady w. I am so sorry. Mrs. Erlynne, to 
have kept you waiting. I couldn't find the 
photograph anywhere. At last 1 discovered it 
in my husband’s dressing-room—he had stolen 45 
it. 

mrs. e. [takes the photograph from her and 
looks at it] I am not surprised—it is charming, 
[goes over to sofa with lady w. and sits down 
beside her. Looks again at the photograph | 50 
And so that is your little boyl What is he 
called? 


lady w. Cer.ud. aitei mv do.u latlioi. 
mils. r. [laying the photogiaph dun 11 1 
Really? 

lady w. Ws. It it had been a gill, I would 
have called it aitei my motliei Mv inothei bail 
the same name as my sell. Mai g.uet. 

MRS. r. Mv name is M.ug.uet. too. 
lady w. Indeed! 

MRS. E. M'S. [puii.si'l You ale devoted to 
vom motliei’s inemoiv. l.adv \\ mdeiineie 
your husband tells me. 

laid w We all have ideals m hie. At least 
we all should have. Mine is mv motliei. 

sirs E Ideals are dangeious things. Reali¬ 
ties ,ue better. They wound, but they aie bet 
ter. 

laid w. [shaking her head | II I lost my 
ideals, I should lose eveivlbmg. 
sms 1 Kveivlbmg? 

1. aid w. M's [puii.se] 

MRS 1 . Did vom lathe! ollen speak to you 
ol vour motliei? 

lady w. No, it gave him too much pain. 
He told me how mv motliei had died a lew 
months aitei I was bom liis eves filled with 
teais as be spoke. Then he lu gged me ncvei 
to mention hei name to Imn again it made 
turn sollei even to heal it. Mv latliei—mv ta¬ 
ttle] teally died of a hioken be.nl. Ills was the 
most I limed life I know. 

mrs 1 |living] I am allaid I must go now, 

l.adv Wmdermeie. 

laid w. [li.vuigl Oh, no. don't. 
mrs. k 1 think 1 bad better. Mv cairiage 
must have come back by this time. I sent it to 
Lady Jedbmgli's with a note. 

lady vv. Aithtir, would von mind seeing if 
Mrs. Erlyinie’s carnage lias conic back? 

mrs. e. Pray don’t trouble land Windei- 
mi re, Lady Wmdennere. 

LADY vv. V'S, Ailhur, do go, please, [lord 
w. hesitates for a moment and looks at mrs. e. 
She remains quite impassive. He leaves the 
room ] 

[To mrs. e.] Oh, what am 1 to say to you? 
You saved me last night! [goes toward her] 
MRS. E. Hush—don’t speak of it. 
lady w. 1 must speak of it. t can’t let you 
think that I am going to accept this sacrifice. 1 
am not. It is too great. I am going to tell my 
husband everything. It is my duty. 

mbs. E. It is not vour duty — at least you 
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have duties to others besides him. You say you 
owe me something? 

lady w. I owe you everything. 

MRS. E, Then pay your debt by silence. 
That is the only way in which it can be paid. 
Don't spoil the one good thing I have done 
in my life by telling it to anyone. Promise me 
that what passed last night will remain a secret 
between us. You must not bring misery into 
your husband’s life. Why spoil Ins love? You 
must not spoil it. Love is easily killed. Oh, how 
easily love is killed! Pledge rne your word, 
Lady Windermere, that you will never tell 
him. 1 insist upon it. 

lady w. [with bowed head] It is your will, 
not mine. 

mhs. k. Yes, it is my will. And never forget 
your child—I like to think of you as a mother. 
I like you to think of yom self as one. 

lady w. [looking up J 1 always will now. 
Only once in my tile I have forgotten my own 
mother—that was last night. Oh, if I had le- 
inembered her, 1 should not have been so fool¬ 
ish, so wicked. 

mhs, e. [with a slight shudder] 
night is quite over. 


Enter Parker 

Parker. Lord Augustus Lorton. Mrs. Er- 
lynne’s cairiage has come. 

Enter lord a. 

lord a. Good morning, dear boy. Good 
morning. Lady Windermere. [sees MRS. E.] 
Mrs. Erlynne! 

10 mrs. E. How do you do. Lord Augustus? 
Are you quite well this morning? 

lord a. [coldly] Quite well, thank you, Mrs. 
Erlynne. 

mrs. E. You don’t look at all well, Lord 
1 5 Augustus. You stop up too late—it is so bad 
for you. You really should take more care of 
yourself. Good-bye, Lord Windermere, [goes 
towards door with a bow to lord a. Suddenly 
smiles, and looks back at him] Lord Augustus! 
20 Won’t you see me to my carriage? You might 
carry the fan. 

lord w. Allow me! 

mrs. E. No, 1 want Lord Augustus. I have a 
special message for the dear Duchess. Won’t 
Hush, last 25 you carry the fan, Lord Augustus? 

lord a. If you really desire it, Mrs. Erlynne. 
mrs. e. [laughing] Of course I do. You’ll 
carry it so gracefully. You would carry off any¬ 
thing gracefully, dear Lord Augustus. [when 
30 she reaches the door she looks back for a mo¬ 
ment at lady w. Their eyes meet. Then she 
turns, and exit c„ followed by lord a.] 
lady w. You will never speak against Mrs. 
Erlynne again, Arthur, will you? 

lord w. [gravely] She is better than one 
thought her. 

lady w. She is better than 1 am. 
lohd w. [smiling as he strokes her hair ] 
your ball. Now, 1 wonder would you give it Child, you and she belong to different worlds, 
to me? Lord Windermere says you may. I 40 Into your world evil has never entered, 
know it is his present. lady w. Don’t sav that, Arthur. There is 

lady w. Oh, certainly, if it will give you the same world for all of us, and good and evil, 

any pleasure. But it has my name on it. It has sin and innocence, go through it hand in hand. 

"Margaret” on it. To shut one’s eyes to half of life that one may 

mrs. E. But we have the same Christian 45 live securely is as though one blinded oneself 


Enter lord w, 

lord w. Your carriage has not come back 
yet. Mis. Erlynne. 

MRS. E. It makes no matter. I’ll take a han¬ 
som. There is nothing in the world so respecta¬ 
ble as a good Shrewsbury and Talbot. And 
now, dear Lady Windeimere, 1 am afraid it is 
really good-bye. [mooes up c.] Oh, I remem- 3 5 
her. You'll think me absurd, but do you know, 

I’ve taken a great fancy to this fan that I was 
silly enough to run away with last night irorn 


name. 

lady w. Oh, I forgot. Of course, do have it. 
What a wonderful chance our names being the 
samel 

mrs. e. Quite wonderful. Thanks—it will al¬ 
ways remind me of you. [shakes hands with 
her ] 


50 


that one might walk with more safety in a land 
of pit and precipice. 

lord w. [moves down with her] Darling, 
why do you say that? 

lady w. [sits on sofa] Because I, who had 
shut my eyes to life, came to the brink. And 
one who had separated us- 
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lord w. We were ne\ cr parted. 
lady w. We never must be again. Oh, Ar¬ 
thur, don’t love me less, and I will trust vou 
more. I will trust you absolutely. Let us go to 
Selby. In the Rose Garden at Selby, the roses 
are white and red. 

Enter lord a. 

lord A. Arthur, she has explained even 
thing! [lady w. looks horribly frightened, lord 
w. starts, lord a. takes lord w. In / the arm, 
and brings him to front of stage] Mv dear fel¬ 
low, she has explained cverv demined thing. 
We all wronged her immensely. It was entiielv 
for my sake she went to D.uliugton’x rooms-- 
called first at the club. Fact is, wanted to put 
me out of suspense, and being told 1 had gone 
on—-followed—naturally frightened when she 
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heard a lot of men coining in—retired to an¬ 
other room—1 assuie you, most giatilying to 
me, the whole thing. We all helms ed Inutally 
to her. She is just the woman lor me. Suits me 
s down to the giound. All tile condition she 
makes is that we live out ol England—a very 
good thing, too!—Demined clubs, demmed cli¬ 
mate, demmed cooks, demined everything! 
Sick ot it all. 

10 lady w. [frightem (/] lias Mis. l'A 
hunt- ? 

lord a. [(ii/i rmcing towards liei with a bon ] 
Yes, L.idv Windermere, Mis. Kihnue lias done 
me the honoi ol accepting my band. 

IS lord sv. Well, vou aie ceitamlv maiivitig a 
veiy cleser woman. 

lady sv. [ taking her husband's hand ] Ah! 
vou re mairvmg a sciy good ssoman. 


T H E T IV E L V E-P O U N D 

L O OK* 

JAMES M. BARRIE 


Sir James M. Barrie ( 1330 - 1937 ) teas born in 
Scotland and studied at Edinburgh University. 
As journalist and novelist in the nineties, he 
slowly made his way up the literary ladder. 
The dramatized version of his novel, The Little 
Minister, “made" him in a commercial sense. 
Although Barrie (see 1 , 401 ) lias been called 
egotist, sentimentalist, children’s writer, canny 
Scot, the “Great Comforter,” and other names, 
he remains a capable and successful play¬ 
wright; from an early burlesque of Ibsen, Bar¬ 
rie progressed to a high place in early twenti¬ 


eth-century British drama with The Admirable 
Crichton, (Quality Street, and What Every 
Woman Knows. One critic has wiitten that the 
dramatist's charm lay in his being ''inoffensive." 
This is negative and misleading , Barrie could 
show up the human race as well as comfort it. 
In a positive way, outside the theater, the 
Great Comforter became a baronet in 1913 , re¬ 
ceived the Order of Merit, anil assumed the 
posts of Rector ( 1922 ) and Chancellor ( 1930 ) 
of Edinburgh University. 


0 Reprinted from Half Ilnurs by James M. Bar¬ 
rie; copyright 1914 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1941 by Cynthia Asquith; used by permission of 
the publishers. 


If quite convenient (as they say about 
cheques) you are U> conceive that the scene is 
laid in your own house, and that harry sims 
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is you. Perhaps Ilia ornamentation of the house radiant domestic scene, and harry is as digni- 

is a trifle ostentatious, hut if you cavil at that fed as if he knew that royalty was rehearsing 

we are willing to re decorate-, you don't get out it at the other end. 
of being harry sims on a mere matter of plush 

and dados. It pleases us to make him a city 5 sir harry. [ complacently ] Did that seem 
man, hut (rather than lose you) he can he all right, eh? 

turned tbith a scrape of the pen into a k. r:.,' lady sims. [much relieved] I think perfect. 

fashionable doctor, Secretary of State, or what sir harry. But was it dignified? 

you will. We conceive him of a pleasant ro- lady sims. Oh, very. And it will be still 

tundity with a thick red neck, hut we shall >° more so when you have the sword. 

waive that point if you know him to he thin. sir hahhy. The sword will lend it an air. 

It is that day in your career when everything There are really the five moments —[suiting 

went wrong just when everything seemed to the action to the word] —the glide—the dip— 
hi: superlatively right. the kiss—the tap—and you back out a knight. 

In Harry's case it was a woman who did the >5 It’s short, but it’s a very beautilul ceremony. 

mischief. She came to him in his great hour [kindly] Anything you can suggest? 

and told him she did not admire him. Of lady sims. No —oh no. I nervously, seeing 
course he turned her out of the house and was him pause to kiss the tassel of a cushion] You 

soon himself again, hut it spoilt the morning don’t think you have practised till you know 

for him. This is the subject of the play, and 20 what to do almost too well? [ 7 /c has been in a 
quite enough too. blissful temper, hut such niggling criticism 

harry is to receive the honour of knight- would try any man] 

hood in a few days, and we discover him in the silt harry. 1 do not. Don’t talk nonsense. 
sumptuous " snuggery" of his home in Kcnsing- Wait till your opinion is asked for. 
ton (or is it Westminster?), rehearsing the cere- -s lady sims. [abashed] I’m sorry, Harry, [a 
many with his wife. They have been at it all perfect butler appears and presents a card] 
the morning, a pleasing occupation, sirs, sims “The Flora Typewriting Agency.’’ 

(as toe may call her for the last time, as it sin harry. Ah, yes. I telephoned them to 
were, and strictly as a good-natured joke) is send some one. A woman, I suppose, Tombes? 
wearing her presentation gown, and personates %o tombes. Yes, Sir Harry. 
the august one who is about to dub her harry sir harry. Show her in here. [lie has very 

knight. She is seated regally. Her jewelled lately become a stickler for etiquette] Anti, 

shoulders proclaim aloud her husband's gen- Tombes, strictly speaking, you know, I am not 

erosity. She must be an extraordinarily proud Sir Harry till Thursday. 

and happy woman, yet she has a drawn face, 35 tombks. Beg pardon, sir, hut it is such a 
and shrinking wat/s as if there were some one satisfaction to us. 

near her of whom she is afraid. She claps her sin harry. [ good-naturedly ] Ah, they like it 
hands, as the signal to harry, lie enters bow- downstairs, do they? 

ing, and with a graceful swerve of the leg. He tombes. [unbending] Especially the fe- 
is only partly in costume, the sword and the 4 ° males. Sir Harry. 

real stockings not having arrived yet. With a silt harry. Exactly. You can show her in, 
gliding motion that is only delayed while one Tombes. [the butler departs on his mighty 

leg makes up to the other, he reaches his wife. task] You can tell the woman what she is 

and, going on one knee, raises her hand su- wanted for, Emmy, while I change. [He is too 

perbly to his lips. She taps him on the shoulder 45 modest to boast about himself, and prefers to 
with a paper-knife and says huskily, "Rise, Sir keep a wife in the house for that purpose] You 

Harry." He rises, bows, and glides about the ean tell her the sort of things about me that 

room, going on his knees to various articles of will come better from you. [smiling happily] 

furniture, and rises from each a knight. It is a You heard what Tombes said, “Especially the 

•"King’s Counsel (or possibly a colloquial short- 50 ^ ,na!es ” And he is right Success! The women 
enine of K. C. B., Knight Commander of the llke “ evcn better than the men. And rightly. 

Bath). For they share. You share, Lady Sims. Not a 
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woman will see that gown without Ix’ing sick 
with envy of it. I know them. Have all our 
lady friends in to see it. It will make them ill 
for a week. [These sentiments corn/ him off 
lightheartcdly, and presently the disturbing el¬ 
ement is shown in. She is a mere typist, dressed 
in uncommonly good taste, but at'contemptibly 
small expense, and she is carrying her type¬ 
writer in a friendly nay rather than as a badge 
(if slavery, as of couise it is. Her eye is clear. 1 
and in odd contrast to lady mms. she is self 
reliant and serene] 

Kate, [respectfully, but she should hat e 
waited to he spoken to] Good morning, 
madam. 1 

lady sims. [in her urn ons way. and scarcely 
noticing that the typist is a little too toady u itli 
her tongue] Good moinmg. [As- a first im¬ 
pression she rather likes the it Oman, and the 
woman, though it is scan ely worth mention- 
ing, rather likes her. lads mai.s has a maul for 
buttoning and unbuttoning hei. and piobably 
another for waiting on the maid, anil she gazes 
with a little envy pet haps at a woman u ho 
does things for herself] Is that the type-witting 2 
machine? 

KATE, [who is getting it ready for use] Yes. 
[not “Yes, madam," as it ought to be] 1 sup¬ 
pose if I am to wmk lieie 1 mav take this olf 1 
get on better without it. [S/ie is referring to V 
her hat] 


husband, and what he needs is not exactly 
copying. [ swelling, for she is proud of itsmiv] 
lie wants a number ot letteis answered—hun¬ 
dreds of them—letters and lelcgiams ol con¬ 
gratulation. 

kaik. [ns if it were all m the day’s U'ork} 

Yes? * * 

lady sims [remembering that haiuiy ex 
/lefts every wife to do her duty] My husband 
is a remaikable man. lie is about to be 
knighted, [puuse, but kaik dot s not fall to the 
floor | lie is to be knighted lot his set vices to — 
[oil reflection ]— for his seivices. [S/io Is com 
s< tons that .she is not doing iiaiiiiy /ustice] lie 
can explain it so much better than I can 

K xii . [in her business-like nay] And 1 am 
to answer the eongiatulations? 

lady sims. [afraid that it u ill be a hard task] 
Yes. 

kail. [ blithely ] It is xvoik I base had some 
c.xpciience ol. |she proceeds to type] 

LADY SIMS, but you can't begin till you 
know wh.it he wants to sav. 

kaik Only a specimen letlei. Won’t it be 
the usual thing? 

lady sims [fo whom this is a new idea] Is 
there a usual thing? 

kaik. Oh, yes. [s/ic continues to type, and 
lady sixis, lialf-mesmeri.sed. gazes at her nim¬ 
ble fingeis. The useless u Oman watches the 
useful one, and she sighs, she could not tell 


i.ady sims. Ceitainlx. \Hut the hat is al- why] 
ready off] I ought to apologise lor mv gown. 1 lady sims. Iloxv quickly you do it! It must 

am to be presented this week, and I was trying be delightful to be able to do something, and 
it on. [Her tone is not ically a/iologrtic. She is V> to do it well. 

rather clinging to the gliny of her gown, nisi- kate. [ thankfully ] Yes, it is delightful. 

fully, as if not absolutely certain, you know, lady sims. [again remembering the source 

that it is a glory] of all her greatness] But, excuse me, I don’t 

kate. It is beautiful, if 1 may presume to think that will be any use. My husband wants 

say so. [S/ie frankly admires it She probably 40 me to explain to you that his is an exceptional 

has a best, and a second best of her own: that case. He did not try to get this honour in any 

sort of thing] way. It was a complete sin prise to him-- 

lady sims. [with a flush of pride in the kate. [who is a practical kaik. and no dealer 
goicn] Yes, it is very beautiful. [The beauty of in sarcasm] That is what 1 have wiitten. 
it gives her courage] Sit down, please. 45 lady sims. [in whom sarcasm would meet a 

kate. [the sort of woman who would have dead wall] But how could you know? 
sat down in any case] I suppose it is some kate. I only guessed, 

copying you want done? 1 got no particulars. lady sims. Is that the usual thing? 

I was told to come to this address, but that was kate. Oh, yes. 

all. 50 i.ady sims. They don’t try to get it? 

LADY sims. [almost with the humility of a kate. I don't Know. That is what we are 

servant] Oh, it is not work for me, it is for my told to say in the letters. [To her at present the 
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only Important thing about the letters is that 
they are ten shillings the hundred] 
lady sims. [returning to surer ground] I 
should explain that my husband is not a inan 
who cares for honours. So long as he does his 

du ‘y— I 

kate.- Yes, I have been putting that in. 

LADY SIMS. Have you? But he particularly 
wants it to be known that he would have de¬ 
clined u title were it not- 

KATE. I have got it here. 

LADY SIMS. What have you got? 
kate. [reading] “Indeed, I would have 
asked to be allowed to decline bad it not been 
that I want to please my wife.” 

LADY SIMS. [ heavily] But how could you 
know it was that? 
kate. Is it? 

i.ady sims. [who after all is th e one with the 
right to ask yuestions] Do they all accept it 
for that reason? 

Kate. That is what we are told to say in the 
letters. 

LADY sims. [thoughtlessly] It is quite as if 
you knew my husband. 

kate. I assure you, I don't even know his 
name. 

lady sims. [suddenly showing that she 
knows him] Oh, he wouldn’t like that! [And it 
is here that iiahhy re-enters in his city gar¬ 
ments, looking so gay, feeling so jolly that we 
bleed for him. However, the annoying Kath¬ 
erine is to get a shock also] 

lady sims. This is the lady, Harry, 
sin iiahhy. [shooting his cuffs] Yes, yes. 
Good morning, my dear. [Then they sea each 
other, and their mouths open, but not for 
toords. After the first surprise kate seems to 
find some humour in the situation, but hahhy 
lowers like a thundercloud] 
lady sims. [ who has seen nothing] 1 have 

been trying to explain to her - 

sir harry. Eh—what? [/i« controls him¬ 
self] Leave it to me, Emmy; I ll attend to her. 
[lady sims goes, with a dread fear that some¬ 
how she has vexed her lord, and then harry 
attends to the intruder] 
sir harry. [with concentrated scorn] You! 
kate. [as if agreeing with him] Yes, it's 
funny. 

sir harry. The shamelessness of your dar¬ 
ing to come here. 

[ ' 


kate. Believe me, it is not less a surprise to 
me than it Is to you. I was sent here in the 
ordinary way of business. I was given only the 
number of the house. I was not told the name. 

5 sir hahhy. [withering her] The ordinary 
way of business! This is what you have fallen 
to—a typist! 

kate. [unwithered] Think of it! 
sir harry. After going through worse 
10 straits, I’ll be bound. 

kate. [with some grim memories ] Much 
worse straits. 

sin iiahhy. [alas, laughing coarsely] My 
congratulations! 

15 kaii. Thank you, Harry. 

mii hahhy. [who is annoyed, as any man 
would lie, not to find her abject] Eh? What 
was that you called me, madam? 

kaie. Isn’t it Harry? On my soul, I almost 
20 forget. 

sill iiahhy. It isn’t Harry to you. My name 
is Sims, if you please. 

kaie. Yes, I had not forgotten that. It was 
my name, too, you see. 

25 sin iiahhy. [in his best manner] It was 
your name till you forfeited the right to bear 
it. 

kate. Exactly. 

sih iiahhy. [ gloating] I was furious to find 
30 you here, but on second thoughts it pleases me. 
[from the depths of his moral nature ] There is 
a grim justice in this. 

kate. [ sympathetically ] Tell me? 
sin hahhy. Do you know what you were 
3; brought here to do? 

kate. I have just been learning. You have 
been made a knight, and I was summoned to 
answer the messages of congratulation. 

sir harry. That’s it, that’s it. You come on 
40 this day as my sei vant! 

kate. I, who might have been Lady Sims. 
sir harry. And you are her typist instead. 
And she has four men-servants. Oh, I am glad 
you saw her in her presentation gown. 

45 kate. I wonder if she would let me do her 
washing, Sir Harry? [Her want of taste dis¬ 
gusts him] 

sir harry, [with dignity] You can go. The 
mere thought that only a few flights of stairs 
50 separates such as you from my innocent chil¬ 
dren- [He will never know why a new light 

has come into her face] 
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Kate, [stoic ly] 1 ou have children? Lim. The badgered mm i has la nit real] Who 

sih harry. [inflated] Two. [He wonders was he? It was foul teen \eais ago, ami cannot 
why she is so long in answering ] matter to any ol us now. Kate, tell me who lie 

Kate, [resorting to impertinence ] Such a was? [If is his first youthful moment, and pei 
nice number. s imps hei atise of that she does not nidi to hart 

sih harry, [with an extra tarn of the seven] him] 

Both boys. kaik. [shaking a motlwily head] Bettei not 

kate. Successful in everything. Are they ask. 
like you, Sir Harry? sin harry. 1 do ask. Tell me. 

sir harry, [expanding] Thev are verv like to kaik. It is kindei not to tell you. 
me. SIR IIARRY. | violently] Then, by James, it 

kate. That’s nice, [i t en on such a subject was one ol my own pals. W as it Hcin.itd 
as this she can be ribald] Hoche? [.v/ie shakes her head] It may have 

sir harry. Will you please to go. been some one who comes to mv house still. 

kate. Heigho! What shall I sav to mv cm- >5 kaik. I think not. [reflet ling] homteen 
ployer? years! You (omul my lettei that night when 

sir harry. That is no alfaii of mine. von went home? 

kate. What will you sav to I.adv Sims? sir harry. ( impatient | Yes. 

sir harry. I Hatter myself that whatever I kaik. 1 plopped it against the decanters. I 

say, Lady Sims will accept without comment. 20 thought von would be sine to see it tlieie. It 
[She smiles, heaven knows it hi/, unless her was a loom not unlike this, and the luinitme 
next remark explains it] was aiianged in the same attractive way. How 

kate. Still the same Hairv. it all comes back to me. Don’t you see me, 

sir harry. What do you mean? Hariv, in hat and cloak, putting the lettei 

kate. Only that you have the old confi- 25 theie, taking a last look round, and then steal- 

dence in your profound knowledge of the sex. mg out into the night to meet- 

sir harry, [beginning to think as little of sin harry. Whom? 

her intellect as of her morals] I suppose I kate. Him. Hours pass, no sound in the 
know my wife. room but the tic k-lock of the clock, and then 

kate. [hopelessly dense] I suppose so. I 50 about midnight you return alone. You 

was only remembering that you used to think take- 

you knew her in the days when I was the lady. sir harry, [gruffly] I wasn’t alone. 

[He is merely wasting his time on her, and lie kate. [ the picture spoilt] No? oh. [plain- 

indicates the door. She is not sufficiently the tiiely] Heie have I all these years been con- 
lady to retire worsted] W’ell, good-bye, Sir 35 eeivmg it wrongly, [she. studies his face] I be- 
Harry. Won’t you ling, and the four men- lieve something interesting happened? 
servants will show me out? [hut lie hesitates] sir harry, [growling] Something con¬ 

sul harry, [in spite of himself] As you are foundedly annoying, 
here, there is something I want to get nut of Kate, [coaxing] Do tell me. 

you. [wishing he coukl ask it less eagerly] Tell 40 sir harry. We won’t go into that. Who was 

me, who was the man? [The strange woman — the man? Surely a husband has a right to know 

it is evident now that die has always been with whom his wife bolted. 

strange to him—smiles tolerantly] kate. [ who is detestably ready with her 

kate. You never found out? tongue] Surely the wife has a right to know 

sir harry. I could never be sure. 45 how he took it. [ 77 ie woman’s love of hargain- 

kate. [reflectively] I thought that would Ing comes to her aid] A fair exchange. You tell 
worry you. me what happened, and I will tell you who he 

sir harry, [sneering] It’s plain that he soon was. 
left you. SIR harry. You will? Very well. [It is the 

kate. Very soon. 50 first point on which they have agreed, and, for- 

sir harry. As I could have told you. [But getting himself, he takes a place beside her on 

still she surveys him with the smile of Mona the fire-seat. He is thinking only of what he is 
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to tell her, hut she, woman like, is conscious of 
their proximity] 

kate. [tastelessly] Quito like old times, [he 
moves away from her indignantly] Go on, 
Harry. 

sin harry. [who has a manful shrinking 
from saying anything that is to his disadvan¬ 
tage] Well, as you know, 1 was dining at the 
club that night. 

KATE. Yes. 

sih HAitHY. Jack Lamb drove me home. 
Mabbett Green was with us, and I asked them 
to come in for a few minutes. 

KATE. Jack Lamb, Mabbett Green? I think 
I remember them. Jack was in Parliament. 

silt liAiuiY, No, that was Mabbett. They 
came into the house with me and— [with sud¬ 
den horror] —was it him? 

kate. [bewildered] Who? 

sin HAiuiY. Mabbett? 

KATE. What? 


Silt HAItllY. 


The 


25 


KATE. What man? [understanding] Oh, no. 

I thought you said he came into the house with 
you. 

silt HAiuiY. It might have been a blind. 
kate. Well, it wasn’t. Go on. 
sin HAiuiY. They t ame in to finish a talk we 
had been having at the club. 

kate. An interesting talk, evidently, 
sin HAiuiY. The papers had been full that 
evening of the elopement of some countess 
woman with a fiddler. What was her name? 
kate. Does it matter? 

sin HAIUIY. No. [Thus ends the countess] 5 5 
We had been discussing the thing and— [he 
pulls a wry face] —and I had been rather 
warm- 

kate. [with horrid relish] I begin to see. 
You had been saying it served the husband 40 
right, that the man who could not look after 
his wife deserved to lose her. It was one of 
your favorite subjects. Oh, Harry, say it was 
that! 


sir ha nn y. [pulverising her] So do I. But I 
have it still. 

kate. [ not pulverised] Do let me see it 
again. [She has observed his eye wandering to 
5 the desk] 

sin harry. You are welcome to it as a gift. 
[The fateful letter, a poor little dead thing, is 
brought to light from a locked drawer] 

kate. [taking it] Yes, this is it. Harry, how 
10 you did crumple it! [s/ie reads, not without 
curiosity] “Dear husband—I call you that for 
the last time—I am off. I am what you call 
making a bolt of it. I won’t try to excuse myself 
nor to explain, for you would not accept the 
1 5 excuses nor understand the explanation. It will 
he a little shock to you, but only to your pride; 
what will astound you is that any woman could 
be such a fool as to leave such a man as you. I 
am taking nothing with me that belongs to 
20 you. May you be very happy.—Your ungrateful 
Kate. P.S. —You need not try to find out who 
he is. You will try, but you won’t succeed.” 
[she folds the ruisty little thing up] I may 
really have it for my veiy own? 

SIR HARRY. You really may. 
kate. [impudently] If you would care for a 
typed copy—? 

sir harry, [in a voice with which he used 
to frighten his grandmother] None of your 
50 sauce! [tt'incmg] I had to let them see it in 
the end. 

kate. I can picture Jack Lamb eating it. 
sir harry. A penniless paison’s daughter. 
KATE. That is all I was. 

SIR harry. We searched for the two of you 
high and low. 

kate. Private detectives? 

SIR harry. They couldn’t get on the track 
of you. 

kate. [smiling] No? 

sin harry. But at last the courts let me 
serve the papers by advertisement on a man 
unknown, and I got my freedom. 

kate. So I saw. It was the last I heard of 


sir harry, [sourly] It may have been some- 45 you. 


thing like that. 

kate. And all the time the letter was there, 
waiting; and none of you knew except the 
clock. Harry, it is sweet of you to tell me. [His 
face is not sweet. The illiterate woman has 50 
used the wrong adjective] I forget what I said 
precisely in the letter. 


sir harry, [each word a blow for her] And 
I married again just as soon as ever I could. 

kate. They say that is always a compliment 
to the first wife. 

sir harry, [violently] I showed them. 
kate. You soon let them see that if one 
woman was a fool, you still had the pick of 
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the basket to choose from. it. It j s less unflattering than the ti nth. But you 

sir harry. By James. 1 did. were the only one. [summing up her lift ] You 

kate. [bringing him to earth again) But sufficed, 
still, you wondered who he was. sir harry. Then what mad impulse— 

sir hahiu. I suspected everybody—even 5 k.vie. It was no impulse. If. my. I had 
mv pals. 1 felt like jumping at their throats and thought it out lor a veal. 

crying. Its you! mr iiarrs. A ve,u? [daznl] One would 

KATE. You had been so admirable to me. an think to heal you that 1 hadn't been a good 

instinct told you that I was sure to choose husband to you. 

another of the same. 10 kmi. [icifli a sad .smile] Inn wcic a good 

sir harry. I thought, it can't be money, so husband uccoidtng to your lights 
it must be looks. Some dolly face, [be stares at sir iurrs. [.sfoui/i/] / think mi 

her in perplexity] Me must have had something ka i r. And a moral man, and chatty, and 

wonderful about him to make vim willing to quite the philantlnopist. 

give up all th.it you had with me. i 5 sin iiariu. |<m .sure grmim/| All women en- 

katic. [«,s if he leas the stupid imrj Boot \icd you. 

Harry. kmi. How you lmed me to be emied. 

sin harry. And it couldn't have been going sir iiaiuiy. I swaddled you in Iiimiiv. 

oil for long, for I would have noticed the kmi-. [milking her gieat lei elation ] That 

change in you. 20 was it. 

katk. Would you? sin harry. \hlaukh/] What? 

sir harry. I knew you so well. kaie. [u/io ean he .serene because it is all 

kate. You ama/mg mail. orcr] How you beamed at me w hen I sat at 

sill HARRY. So who was he? Out with it. the head of your fat dinueis in mv lat jewellery, 

kate. You are deteimined to know? ; 5 suiroimded by our lat liu nds. 

sir harry. Your promise. You gave your sir iiahry. Ir/ggrici e</j They weren't so fat. 

word. kaie. [« side issue | All eseejil those who 

KATE. If I must—[S he is the villain of the weie so thin. Have you e\ci noticed, llariy, 

piece, hut it must he conceded that in this that many jewels make women either incredibly 

matter she is reluctant to jiain him] I am Sony fat oi incredibly thin? 

I promised, [/ookiilg at him steadily] There sir iiaiiry. |.v/umfing] I have not. [/.v it 
was no one, Harrv, no one at all. worth while to argue u ith her am/ longer?] 

sir harry, [rising] If you think you can We had all the most inteiesting society of the 
play with me— day. It wasn’t only business men. There were 

KATE. I told you that you wouldn’t like it. 15 politicians, jiaiiiteis, writeis - 

sin Harrs. [ rasping ] It is unbelies able. KATE. Only the glorious, <la//hng successes. 

kate. I suppose it is, but it is true. Oh, the fat talk while we ate too much—about 

sir harry. Your letter itself gives you the who had made a hit and who was shp|>ing 
lie. back, and what the non house cost and the 

kate. That was intentional. I saw that if the 40 non motor and the gold soup-plates, and who 
truth were known you might have a difficulty was to he the non knight. 

in getting your freedom; and as I was getting sir iiaiiry. [who it will he observed is un- 

mine it seemed fair that you should have yours answerable from first to last] Was anybody 

also. So I wrote my good-bye in words that getting on better than me, and consequently 

would be taken to mean what you thought they 45 you? 

meant, and I knew the law would back you in kaie. Consequently me! Oh, Harry, you 

your opinion. For the law, like you, Harry, has and your sublime religion, 
a profound understanding of women. sin harry, [honest heart] My religion? 1 

sir harry, [frying to straighten himself] I never was one to talk about religion, but- 

don’t believe you yet. 50 kate. Pooh, Harry, you don’t even know 

kate. [ looking not unkindly into the soul of what your religion was and is and will be till 

this man] Perhaps that is the best way to take the day of your expensive funeral. [And here 
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is the lesson that life has taught her ] One’s re¬ 
ligion is whatever he is most interested in, and 
yours is Success. 

sir harry, [quoting from his morning paper ] 
Ambition—it is the last infirmity of noble 5 
minds. 

kate. Noble minds! 

sir harry, [af last grasping what she is talk¬ 
ing about] You are not saving that you left 
me because of my success? 10 

kate. Yes, that was it. [And now she stands 
revealed to him ] I couldn’t endure it. If a fail¬ 
ure had come now and then—but your success 
was suffocating me. f.S'/ie is rigid with emotion ] 
The passionate craving I had to he done with i 5 
it, to find myself among people who had not 
got on. 

sm harry. [with proper spirit] There are 
plenty of them. 

kate. There were none in our set. When 20 
they began to go down-hill they rolled out of 
our sight. 

sin harry, [clenching it] I tell you I am 
worth a quarter of a million. 

kate. [unabashed] That is what you are 2? 
worth to yourself. I’ll tell you what you ate 
worth to me: exactly twelve pounds. For I 
made up my mind that I could launch myself 
on the woild alone if I first proved my mettle 
by earning twelve pounds; and as soon as I ?o 
had earned it 1 left you. 
sir harry, [in the scales] Twelve pounds! 
kate. That is your value to a woman, if she 
can’t make it she has to stick to you. 

sm harry, [remembering perhaps a rectory 35 
garden] You valued me at more than that 
when you married me. 

kate. [seeing it also] Ah, I didn’t know you 
then. If only you had been a man, Harry. 

sir harry. A man? What do you mean by 40 
a man? 

kate. [(racing the garden] Haven’t you 
heard of them? They are something fine; and 
every woman is loath to admit to herself that 
her husband is not one. When she marries, 45 
even though she has been a verv trivial person, 
there is in her some vague stirring toward a 
worthy life, as well ns a fear of her capacity 
for evil. She knows her chance lies in him. If 
there is something good in him, what is good 50 
in her finds it, and they join forces against the 
baser parts. So I didn’t give you up willingly, 


Harry. I invented all sorts of theories to explain 
you. Your hardness—I said it was a fine want 5 
of mawkishness. Your coarseness—I said it goes 
with strength. Your contempt for the weak—I 
called it virility. Your want of ideals was clear¬ 
sightedness. Your ignoble views of women—I 
tried to think them funny. Oh, I clung to you 
to save myself. But I had to let go; you had 
only the one quality, Harry, success; you had it 
so strong that it swallowed all the others. 

sin harry, [not to be diverted from the main 
issue] How did you earn that twelve pounds? 

kate. It took me nearly six months; but I 
earned it fairly. [She presses her hand on the 
typewriter as lovingly as many a woman has 
pressed a rose] I learned this. I hired it and 
taught myself. I got some work through a 
friend, and with my first twelve pounds I paid 
for my machine. Then I considered that I was 
free to go, and I went. 

sin harry. All this going on in my house 
while you were living in the lap of luxury! 
[she nods] By Cod, you were determined. 
kaie. [briefly ] By God, 1 was. 
sir harry, [staring] How you must have 
hated me. 

kaie. [smiling at the childish word] Not a 
bit—after 1 saw that there was a way out. 
From that hour you amused me, Harry; I was 
even sorry for you, for 1 saw that you couldn’t 
help yourself. Success is just a fatal gift. 

SIR HARRY. Oh, thank you. 
kate. [ thinking , dear friends in front, of you 
and me perhaps] Yes, and some of your most 
successful friends knew it. One or two of them 
used to look very sad at times, as if they 
thought they might have come to something if 
they hadn’t got on. 

sir harry, [who has a horror of sacrilege] 
The battered crew you live among now— what 
are they but folk who have tried to succeed 
and failed? 

kate. That’s it; they try, but they fail. 
sir harry. And always will fail. 
kate. Always. Poor souls— 1 say of them. 
Poor soul—they say of me. It keeps us human. 
That is why I never tire of them. 

sir harhy. [comprehensively] Bah! Kate, I 
tell you I’ll be worth half a million yet. 

kate. I’m sure you will. You’re getting 
stout, Harry. 
a lack. 
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SIH HARRY. No, I 'in not. 
katk. What was the name of that fat oltl 
fellow who used to iall asleep at our dinner¬ 
parties? 

sir HARRY. If you mean Sir William 
Crackley- 

Kate. That was the man. Sir William was to 
me a perfect picture of the grand success, lie 
had got on so well that he was very, ver\ 
stout, and when he sat on a chair it was thus 
[her hands meeting in front of her ]—as if he 
were holding his success together. That is what 
you are working for. Harry. Von will have that 
and the half million about the same time. 

sir harry, [ic/io has surely hern ten/ pa¬ 
tient] Will you please to leave mv house? 

KATE, [putting on her gloves, sailed thing v] 
But don’t let us p.ut in anger. Mow do vou 
think I am looking, Harrv. compared to the 
dull, inert thing that used to roll round in your 
padded carriages? 

sir harry, [in masterh / fashion] I forget 
what you were like. I’m veiv sure vou nevei 
could have held a candle to tin- present I.udv 
Sims. 

kate. That is a picture of her, is it not? 
sir harry, [seeing his chance again] In 
her wedding-gown. Painted by an K.A.* 
kate. [wickedly] A knight? 
sir harry, [deceived] Yes 
kate. [who likes lady sims: a piece of pre¬ 
sumption on her part ] It is a veiv pietly lace. 

sir harry. [with the pride of possession] 
Acknowledged to be a beauty everywhere. 

kate. There is a merry look in the eyes, and 
character in the chin. 

sin harry, [like an auctioneer] Noted foi 
her wit. 

kate. All her life before her when that was 
painted. It is a spirituelle 1 face too. [Suddenly 
she turns on him with anger, for the first and 
only time in the play] Oh, Harry, you brute! 
sir harry, [staggered] Eh, What? 
kate. That dear creature capable of becom¬ 
ing a noble wife and mother—she is the spirit¬ 
less woman of no account that I saw here a 
few minutes ago. I forgive you for myself, foi 
I escaped, but that poor lost soul, oh, Many, 
Harry. 

8 a member of the Royal Academy. 

4 intelligent, alive. 


sir harry, [timing her to the door] I'll 

thank you- If cvet thcie vvas a woman 

pioud of her husband and liappv m hei mar¬ 
ried life, that woman is l.ady Suns. 

5 kate. 1 wonder. 

sm harry. Then you needn’t wondei. 

KATE, [.s/ote/t/] It 1 was a husband—it is mv 
advice to all of them— 1 would often watch mv 
wife quietlv to see whether the twelve-pound 
10 look was not coming into her eves. Two boys, 
did vou sav, and both like you? 
sin harry. What is that to vou? 
km I. I with glistening iT/e.s| I was only 
thinking that somewhere there are two little 
l 5 girls who, when they grow up—the dear, pretty 
gills who aie all meant for the men that don’t 
get on! Well, good-bye. Sir Hairy. 

sir harry, [.shotting a little human weak¬ 
ness. it is to he feared] Say fiist that you're 
20 sonv. 

k v it . Eor what? 

sir harry. That you left me. Sav you regret 
it bitterly. You know you do. [S/ie smites anil 
shakes her head. He is pettish, lie makes a 
25 teriihle announcement] You have spoilt the 
day for me. 

kate. [to hearten him] I am sorry for that, 
but it is only a pin-piick, Ilariv. I suppose it is 
a little |.uiitig in the moment ol your tiiuinph 
30 to find that there is—one old liiend—who does 
not think you a success; but you will soon for¬ 
get it. Who cares what a typist thinks? 

sir harry, [heartened] Nobody. A typist at 
eighteen shillings a week! 

35 kate. [proudly] Not a bit of it, Harry. I 
double that. 

sir harry, [neatly] Magnificent! [There is 
a timid knock at the door] 
i.ADY sims. May I come in? 

40 sir harry. [ rather appealingly] It is Lady 
Sims. 

kate. I won’t tell. She is alraid to come into 
her husband’s room without knocking! 

sin harry. She is not. [ uxoriously] Come in, 
45 dearest. [Dearest enters carrying the sword. 
She might have had the sense not to bring it 
in while this annoying person is here] 

i.ady sims. [thinking she has brought her 
welcome with her ] Harry, the sword has come. 
50 sill harry, [who will dote on it presently] 
Oh, all right 

lady sims. But I thought you were so eager 
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to practice with it. [The person smiles at this. 
He wishes he had not looked to see if she was 
smiling] 

sin iiamiy. [sharply] Put it down, [lady 
sims flushes a little as she lays the sword aside] 
Kate. [with her confounded courtesy] It is 
a beautiful sword, if I may say so. 

lady sims. [helped] Yes. [ The person thinks 
she can put him in the wrong, does she? lie'll 
show her] 

sm HAiuiY. [with one eye on kate] Emmy, 
the one tiling your neck needs is more jewels. 
lady sims. [ faltering ] More! 
sin habiiy. Some ropes of pearls. I’ll see to 
it. It’s a bagatelle to me. [kate conceals her 
chagrin, so she had better he shown the door. 
He rings] I won’t detain you any longer, miss. 
kate. Thank you. 

lady sims. Going already? You have been 
very quick. 

sm HAiuiY. The person doesn’t suit. Emmy. 
lady sims. I’m sorry. 

KATE. So am I, madam, but it can’t be 
helped. Good-bye, your ladyship—good-bye, 
Sir Harry. [There is a suspicion of an im¬ 
pertinent curtsy, anti she is escorted off the 
premises hy tomhes. The air of the room is 
purified hy her going, sm iiaiuiy notices it at 
once] 

lady sims. [whose tendency is to say the 
wrong thing] She seemed such a capable 
woman. 

sm HAniiY. [on his hearth] I don’t like her 
style at all. 

lady sims. [meekly] Of course you know- 
best. [This is the right kind of woman] 
sm haiiby. [rather anxious for corroboration] 


Lord, how she winced when I said I was to give 
you those ropes of pearls. 

lady sims. Did she? I didn’t notice. I sup¬ 
pose so. 

5 sm hahhy. [frowning] Suppose? Surely I 
know enough about women to know that. 
lady sims. Yes, oh yes. 
sm iiaiuiy. [odd that so confident a man 
should ask this] Emmy, I know you well, don’t 

10 I? I can read you like a liook, eh? 

lady sims. [nervously] Yes, Harry, 
sm hamiy. [ jovially. hut with an inquiring 
eye] What a different existence yours is from 
that poor lonely wretch’s. 

l ? lady sims. Yes, but she has a very con¬ 
tented face. 

sm iiaiuiy. [with a stamp of his foot] All put 
on. What? 

lady sims. [timidly] 1 didn't say anything. 

20 sm hamiy. [ snapping ] One would think you 
envied her. 

lady sims. Envied? Oh no— but 1 thought 
she looked so alive. It was while she was woik- 
ing the machine. 

25 sm hamiy. Alive! That’s no life. It is you 
that are alive, [curtly] I’m busy, Emmy, [he 
sits at his writing table] 

lady sims. [ dutifully ] I’m sorry; I’ll go, 
Harry, [inconsequentially] Are they very ex- 

30 pensive? 

sm haiiby. What? 

lady SIMS. Those machines? [When she has 
gone the possible meaning of her question 
startles him. The curtain hides him from us. 

3 5 but we may be sure that he will soon be bland 
again. We have a comfortable feeling, yon and 
l, that there is nothing of hamiy sims in us.] 
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Synge (1871-1909) left Trinity College. Dub¬ 
lin, to travel, anil eventually si tiled ilou n in 
Paris, where he liicil a bohemian eusti nee 
lie was luckily set on a new tiaik by )eiits, 
who suggested that he utile of the /nnnttiie 
existence on the Aran Isles, Ridels to the Sr.i 
(1904), a modern classic, was the result. It has 
been called the greatest of one-net plays and 
has been compared with Creek tragedy iti its 
impact on an audience Synge Inti i became a 
prominent director of the Abbey Theatre ami, 
with six plays to his credit, seemed destined 
for the heights, cancer cut off his career at the 
age of thirty-eight, llis Playboy ol tin- Western 
World (1907), a comedy which offended Irish 
audiences at first, is a notable effoit Along 
with other prominent dramatists Synge belongs 
to the Irish literary renaissance as one of its 
most revered prophets (sec 1, 404). 

Persons 

MAURYA, AN 01.0 WOMAN 
BARTLEY, HER SON 
CATHLEEN, HER DAUGHTER 
NORA, A YOUNGER DAUGHTER 
MEN ANI) WOMEN 

Scene — Ah Island off the West of Ireland 
Cottage kitchen, with nets, oilskins, spinning yo 
wheel, some new boards standing by the wall, 
etc. cathlef.n, a girl of about twenty, finishes 
kneading cake, and puts it down in the pot- 
oven by the fire, then wipes her hands, and be¬ 
gins to spin at the wheel, noha, a young girl. yy 
puts her head in at the door 

0 Reprinted by permission of Random House, 
Inc. 


NORA, [ill a low toiee] When- is die? 

CAiilt 1 1 N. She's 1x11114 down. ( aid help hei, 
and 1n.1v he sleeping, ll she’s able |m>r\ r nines 
in softly, and takes a bundle fiom ttiulci her 
S shawl) 

1 \ 1111.een. [spinning the 11 heel lapidly] 
What is it you hase? 

nora. The voting pucsl is altei bunging 
them. It's a shut and a plain .stocking weie 
10 got oil a diowned man ill Donegal. |t Allli.i.EN 
stops hei wheel tilth a sudden nnneinenl and 
leans out to listen] 

nora. Were to find out il it’s Michael s they 
ate, sonic tunc hciscll will be down looking by 
1 y the sea. 

i uni.i i N. How would they be Michaels, 
Nora? How would he go the length of that way 
to the lai 1101 til? 

nora. 1 he young pi lest says lie's known the 

20 like ol it. “II it's Michaels they aie," says he, 
“von can tell herself he's got a clean hiuial by 
tile glace ol Cod, and il they’re not his, let no 
one say a word about them, 1 01 she 11 he getting 
her death," says he, "with dying and lanient- 

21 mg." [the door which nora half closed is 
blown open by a gust of wind] 

caihi.een. [looking out ainionslyl Did you 
ask him would he stop Baitley going this day 
with the lioises to the Galway laiir 1 

NORA. “I won’t stop him,” says lie, "hilt let 
you not be afraid. Herself does be saying 
prayers half through the night, and the Al¬ 
mighty Cod won’t leave her destitute, says he, 
"with no son living.” 

cat Helen. Is the sea had by the white 
rocks, Nora? 

NORA. Middling bad, Cod help us. I here s 
a great roaring in the west, and it’s worse it 11 
be getting when the tides turned to the wind- 
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[she goes over to the table with the bundle] Bartley, hanging by the boards, [babtley takes 

Shall I open it now? the rope] It will be wanting in this place, I’m 

cathleen. Maybe she’d wake up on us, and telling you, if Michael is washed up tomorrow 
come in before we’d done. [ coming to the morning, or the next morning, or any morning 

table] It’s a long time we’ll be, and the two of 5 in the week, for its a deep grave well make 

us crying. him by the grace of God. 

noba. [goes to the inner door and listens] hahti.ey. [beginning to work with the rope] 

She’s moving about on the bed. She’ll be com- I’ve no halter the way I can ride down on the 

ing in a minute. mare, and I must go now quickly. This is the 

CATHLKEN. (five me the ladder, and I'll put 10 one boat going for two weeks or beyond it, and 
them up in the turf-loft, the way she won’t the fair will be a good fair for horses I heard 

know of them at all, and maybe when the tide them saying below. 

turns, she’ll be going down to see would he be maubya. It’s a hard thing they’ll be saying 
floating from the east, [they put the ladder below if the body is washed up and there’s no 

against the gable of the chimney: cathleen i 5 man in it to make the coffin, and I after giving 

goes up a few steps and hides the bundle in the a big price for the finest white boards you’d 

turf-loft, maubya comes from the inner room] find in Connemara. [ she looks round at the 

maubya. [looking up at CATHLKEN and boards] 

speaking querulously] Isn’t it turf enough you babtley. How would it be washed up, and 
have for this day and evening? 20 we after looking each day for nine days, and a 

CATHLKEN. There’s a cake baking at the fire strong wind blowing a while back from the 
for a short space [throwing down the turf] and west and south? 

Bartley will want it when the tide turns if he maubya. If it wasn’t found itself, that wind 

goes to Connemara, [noba picks up the turf is raising the sea, and there was a star up 
and puts it round the pot-oven] 25 against the moon, and it rising in the night. If 

MAUBYA. | sitting down on a stool at the fire] it was a hundred horses, or a thousand horses 
He won’t go this day with the wind rising from you had itself, what is the price of a thousand 

the south and west. He won’t go this day, for horses against a son where there is one son 

the young priest will stop him surely. only? 

NOBA. He’ll not stop him, mother, and I 30 babtley. [working at the halter, to cath- 
heard Eumon Simon and Stephen Pheety and leen] Let you go down each day, and see the 

Colum Shawn saying he would go. sheep aren't jumping in on the rye, and if the 

maubya. Where is he itself? jobber comes, you can sell the pig with the 

noba. lie went down to see would there be black feet if there is a good price going, 
another boat sailing in the week, and I’m think- 35 maubya. How would the like of her get a 
ing it won't be long till he’s here now, for the good price for a pig? 

tide’s turning at the green head, and the babtley. [to cathleen] If the west wind 
hooker’s tacking from the east. holds with the last bit of the moon, let you and 

cathleen. I hear some one passing the big Nora get up weed enough for another cock for 

stones. 40 the kelp. It’s hard set we’ll be from this day 

noba. [looking out] He’s coming now, and with no one in it but one man to work, 
he in a hurry. maubya. It’s hard set well be surely the day 

babtley. [comes in and looks round the you're drownd’d with the rest. What way will I 
room; speaking sadly and quietly] Where is live and the girls with me, and I an old woman 
the bit of new rope, Cathleen, was bought in 45 looking for the grave? [babtley lays down the 
Connemara? halter, takes off his old coat, and puts on a 

cathleen. [coming down] Give it to him, newer one of the same flannel] 

Nora; it’s on a nail by the white boards. I hung babtley. [to noba] Is she coming to the 
it up this morning, for the pig with the black pier? 

feet was eating it. 50 noba. [looking out] She’s passing the green 

noba. [gluing him a rope] Is that it, Bartley? head and letting fall her sails. 
maubya. You’d do right to leave that rope, babtley. [getting his purse and tobacco] 
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I’ll have half an hour to go down, and you'll sec 
me coming again in two days, or in three da vs, 
or maybe in four days if the wind is bad. 

maurya. [turning round to the fire, and put¬ 
ting her shawl over her head] Isn’t it a hard 
and cruel man won t hear a word from an old 
woman, and she holding him fioin the sea? 

CATHLeen. It s the life of a voting man to lie 
going on the sea, and who would listen to an 
old woman with one thing and she saving it 
over? 

bartley. [taking the halter] I must go now 
quickly. I’ll ride down on the red mare, and 
the gray pony’ll mn behind me. . . . The 
blessing of Cod on you. [/ic goes out] 

maurya. [crying out as he is in the door] 
He’s gone now, Cod spare us, and we’ll not sec 
him again. He’s gone now. and when the black 
night is falling. I’ll have no son left me in the 
world. 

CATHLEEN. Why wouldn’t von give him 
your blessing and he looking round in the door? 
Isn’t it sorrow enough is on eseiv one in this 
house without your sending him out with an 
unlucky word behind him. and a hard woid in 
his ear? [maurya taki s up the tongs and be¬ 
gins raking the fire aimlessly without looking 
round] 

nora. [turning toward her] You’re taking 
away the turf from the cake. 

cathleen. [crying out] The Son of Cod 
forgive us, Nora, we’ie after forgetting his bit 
of bread, [she comes over to the fire ] 

nora. And it’s destroyed he’ll be going till 
dark night, and he alter eating nothing since 
the sun went up. 

cathleen. [turning the cake out of the 
oven ] It’s destroyed he’ll be, surely. There’s no 
sense left on any person in a house where an 
old woman will be talking forever, [maurya 
sways herself on her stool] 

cathleen. [cutting off some of the bread 
and rolling it in a cloth; to maurya] Let you 
go down now to the spring well and give him 
this and he passing. You’ll see him then and 
the dark word will be broken, and you can say 
“God speed you,” the way he’ll be easy In his 
mind. 

maurya. [taking the bread] Will I be in it 
as soon as himself? 

cathleen. If you go now quickly. 
maurya. [standing up unsteadily ] It's hard 
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set I am to walk. 

cathleen. [looking at her ainioush/] Cue 
her the stick. Nora, or mavbe she’ll slip on the 
big stones. 

5 nora. What stick? 

cathleen. The stick Michael hiought from 
Connemara. 

maurya. [faking a stick noiu giie.v /ier] In 
the big win Id the old people do be leasing 
10 things after them for then sons and cluhlien, 
but in this place it is the young men do he leav¬ 
ing things behind lor them that do he old. 
[she goes out slowly, nora goes over to the 
ladder J 

IS CAini.iKN. Wait, Noia. inavlie she'll turn 
back quickly. She’s that sorrv, Coil help her, 
vou wouldn’t know the thing slic'd do. 
nora. Is she gone round bv the bush? 

CA'i iileen. [looking out] She's gone now. 
20 Throw it down quickly, loi the laird knows 
when she’ll be out of it again. 

nora. [getting the bundle from the loft] 
The voimg piiest Said he’d be passing tomor¬ 
row, and we might go down and speak to 
25 him below if it’s Michael’s they aie surely. 

cathi.i en. ( taking the bundle \ Did lie say 
what way they were found? 

nora. [coming down] “There were two 
men,” says he, “and thev rowing round with 
30 poteen 1 before the cocks ermved, and the our 
of one of them caught the body, and they pass¬ 
ing the black cliffs of the north.” 

cathleen, [trying to open the bundle ] 
Give me a knife, Nora; the string’s perished 
35 with the salt water, and there’s a black knot on 
it you wouldn’t loosen in a week. 

nora. [giving her a knife] I’ve heard tell it 
was a long way to Donegal. 

cathleen. [cutting the, string] It is surely. 
40 There was a man in here a while ago— the 
man sold us that knife—and he said if you set 
off walking from the rocks beyond, it would he 
seven days you’d he in Donegal. 

nora. And what time would a man take, 
45 and he floating? [cathleen opens the bundle 
and takes out a hit of a stocking. They look at 
them eagerly] 

cathleen. [in a low voice J The Lord spare 
us, Norat isn’t it a queer hard thing to say if 
50 it’s his they are surely? 


1 moonshine, bootleg whisky. 
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nora. Ill get his shirt off the hook the way cathleen. Keep your back to the door the 
we can put the one flannel on the other, [she way the light’ll not be on you. [noha sits down 

looks through some clothes hanging in the at the chimney corner, with her back to the 

corner] It’s not with them, Cathleen, and where door, maurya comes in very slowly, without 
will it be? 5 looking at the girls, and goes over to her stool 

CATHLEEN. I’m thinking Bartley put it on at the other side of the fire. The cloth with the 

him in the morning, for his own shirt was bread is still in her hand. The girls look at each 

heavy with the salt in it. [pointing to the cor- other, and noha points to the bundle of bread] 

ner] There’s a bit of a sleeve was of the same cathleen. [after spinning for a moment] 
stuff. Give me that, and it will do. [noha brings 10 You didn’t give him his bit of bread? [maurya 
it to her, and they compare the flannel | it's begins to keen softly, without ttirning round] 

the same stuff, Nora; but il it is itself, aren’t cathleen. Did you see him riding down? 
there great rolls of it in the shops of Galway, [maurya goes on keening] 
and isn’t it many another man may have a cathleen. [a little impatiently] Cod for- 

shirt of it as well as Michael himself? 15 give you; isn’t it a better thing to raise your 

NORA, [ti'ho lias taken up till 1 stocking and voice and tell what you seen, than to be mak- 

counted the stitches, crying out] It’s Michael, ing lamentation for a thing that’s done? Did 

Cathleen, it’s Michael; God spare his soul, and you see Bartley, I’m saying to you? 

what will herself say when she hears this story, maurya. [with a weak voice] My heart’s 

and Bartley on the sea? 20 broken from this day. 

cathleen. [taking the stocking] It’s a plain cathleen. [ns before] Did you see Bartley? 

stocking. maurya. I seen the fearfulest thing. 

nora. It’s the second one of the third pair cathleen. [leaves her wheel and looks nut] 

I knitted, and I put up three score stitches, God forgive you; he’s riding the mare now 
and I dropped four of them. 2 5 over the green head, and the gray pony behind 

cathleen. [counts the stitches] It’s that hijn. 
number is in it. [crying out] Ah, Nora, isn’t it a maurya. [starts, so that her shawl falls back 

bitter thing to think of him floating that way to from her head and shows her white tossed hair. 

the far noith, and no one to keen' him but the With a frightened voice] The gray pony be- 

black hags” that do be Hying on the sea? 30 hind him. 

nora. [siringmg herself round, and throw- cathleen. [coming to the fire] What is it 

ing out her arms on the clothes ] And isn’t it ails you, at all? 

a pitiful thing when there is nothing left of a maurya [speaking very slowly ] I’ve seen 

man who was a great rower and fisher but a the fearfulest thing any person has seen, since 
bit of an old shirt and a plain stocking? 35 the day Bride Dara seen the dead man with a 

cathleen. [after an instant] Tell me is her- child in his arms, 
self coming, Nora? I hear a little sound on the cathleen and nora. Uah! [they crouch 

path. down in front of the old woman at the fire] 

nora. [looking out] She is, Cathleen. She’s nora. Tell us what it is you seen, 
coming up to the door. 40 maurya. I went down to the spring well, 

cathleen. Put these things away before and I stood there saying a prayer to myself, 

she'll come in. Maybe it's easier she’ll be after Then Hartley came along, and he riding on the 

giving her blessing to Bartley, and we won’t red mare with the gray pony behind him. [she 

let on we’ve heard anything the time he’s on puts up her hands, as if to hide something 

the sea. 45 from her eyes] The Son of God spare us, Nora! 

nora. [helping cathleen to close the bun- cathleen. What is it you seen? 
die] We ll put them here in the comer, [they maurya. I seen Michael himself. 

put them into a hole in the chimney corner. cathleen. [speaking softly] You did not, 

cathleen goes back to the spinning wheel] mother; it wasn’t Michael you seen, for his 
Will she see it was crying I was? 50 body is after being found in the far north, and 

_ he’s got a clean burial by the grace of God. 

»to lament by wailing. s sea witches. maurya. [a little defiantly] I’m after seeing 
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liim this day, and he riding and galloping. the halt ol a led sail, and water dripping out 
Bartley came first on the red mare; and I hied of it—it was a di\ das. N'oia—and leasing a 

to say. Cod speed you! hut something choked tr.uk to the door, [she pauses <igam with her 

the words in my tluoat. He went hy ipiiekls. hand stretihed ant toward the door. It opens 

and the blessing of God on you, says he, and t softly and old ucmien begin to ronie in. cross- 

I could say nothing. I looked up then, and 1 ing themselves on the thn shold, anil kneeling 

crying, at the gray pony, and there was Mi- doun in front of the stave nith ml petthoots 

chael upon it—-with fine clothes on him. and over their heads] 

new shoes on his feet. maihya [half in a dri am, to i Min i i-\] Is 

cathleen. [begins to keen] Its destiosed i it Patch. 01 Michael. 01 ssh.it is it .it all.'' 

sve are from this day. It s destiosed, suiels ( aiiilm N Michael is altei being tumid ill 

Noli A. Didn t the young priest sav the Al- the l.u noitli, and sshen he is lounil then, liosv 

mighty God svonldn t lease hci destitute ssith imild he he lieie in this place'' 

no son fixing? sisnis s Ihete does he a power ol voting 

mauhya. [in a low voice, lint clcuily] It's is men floating loiind in the sea, and sshal ssav 

little the like oi him knosss oi the sea. ssotild they knosv il it was Michael they had. 

Bartley svill he lost liosv, and let sou call in oi anothei man like him, loi sshen a mail is 
Eamon and make me a good coffin out ol the nine days m the sea, and the ssmd blowing, it’s 

white hoards, lor I won’t hse altei them. I'se haul set Ins osvn motliei would he to say what 

had a hu.shand, and a husband’s fathci. and man was it. 

six sons in this house—six fine men. though it i.simiis It’s Miihaol, God span 1 him, loi 

was a hard hiitll I had ssith eseiv one ol them thes'ie altei sending us a hit ol Ins clothes 

and they coming into the svoild—and some ol bom the l.u noilh. |s In nut In s oat anil hands 

them were found and some oi them ss eie not xnt’iis s the t lathes that helm ig to sin n\i I. 

found, but thev’re gone liosv ss ith the lot ol -S maiuya stands tip siou /t/, and takes them in 
them . . . Theie sveri' Stephen, and Shawn. her hands, noha looks out] 

svere lost in the great svintl. and found altei noma. They’ie eanymg a thing among them 

in the Bay of Giegorv of the Golden Mouth, and theie's svatei (hipping out ol it and leaving 
and carried up the tsso ol them on the one a hack by the lug stones 

plank, and in by that dooi. [s/ir pause:s for a V 1 < Mill.KIN. jin a tcliispei to the n omen who 
moment; the g ills stmt as if tin t/ heard some have come in | Is it Baltics' it is? 
thing through the door that is half open behind one or inr: svomen. It is solely, God lest 

them] Ins soul, [bio younger n omen mine in and 

noha. [in a whisper] Did you he.n that, poll out the table. Then men earn/ in the hotly 

Cathleen? Did you hear a noise in the north- fS of hahii.i y. laid on a plank, nith a bit of sail 

east? m cr it, and lay it on the table] 

CATHLEEN. [in (l whisper] Theie’s some one caihleen. [to the women, as they are doing 

after crying out by the seashoie. so] VVliat way svas he diossm d? 

mauhya. [continues uithont heating any- one ok the ssomin. I lie gray pony 

thing] There was Sheamus and his fathei. and 40 knocked lnm into the sea, and lie svas washed 
his own father again, svere lost in a dark night, out where there is a gieat soil on the white 

and not a stick or sign svas seen of them when rocks, [mauhya has gone ot er and knelt down 

the sun went up. There ssas Patch aftei was at the head of the table. The 11 omen are keen- 

drowned out of a curagh' that turned over. I ing softly and swaying themseh e.s with a slow 

was sitting here with Bartley, and he a baby -ts movement, cathleen and noha kneel at the 

lving on my two knees, and 1 seen two women, other end of the table. The men kneel near the 

and three women, and lour women coming in, door] 

and they crossing themselves, and not saying mai uya. [raising her head and speaking us 

a word. I looked out then, and there sveie men if she did not sec the people around he 1] 

coming after them, and they holding a thing in 50 They’re all gone now, and then- isn’t anything 

__ more the sea car. do to me. ... I’ll have no 

* a small, frail boat. call now to be up crying and praying when 
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the wind breaks from the south, and you can 
hear the surf is in the east, and the surf is in 
the west, making a great stir with the two 
noises, and they hitting one on the other. I'll 
have no call now to be going down and getting 5 
Holy Water in the dark nights after Samhain , 5 
and I won’t care what way the sea is when the 
other women will be keening, [to noha] Give 
me tlie Holy Water, Nora; there's a small sup 
still on the dresser, [noha g Ives it to her. 10 
mauhya drops Michael's clothes across baht- 
lev’s feet, and sprinkles the Holy Water over 
him] [t isn’t that I haven’t prayed for you, 
Bartley, to the Almighty God. It isn’t that I 
haven’t said prayers in the dark night till you 15 
wouldn't know what I’d be saying; but it’s a 
great rest I’ll have now, and it’s time surely. 

It's a great rest I’ll have now, and great sleep¬ 
ing in the long nights alter Samhain, if it’s only 
a bit of wet (lour we do have to eat, and maybe 20 
a fish that would be stinking, [she kneels down 
again, crossing Iwrsclf, and saying prayers un¬ 
der her breath] 

cathleen. [to an old man] Maybe yourself 
and Eamon would make a coffin when the sun 25 
rises. We have fine white boards herself 
bought, God help her, thinking Michael would 
be found, and I have a new cake you can eat 
while you'll be working. 

THE old man. [ looking at the hoards] Are 30 
there nails with them? 

CATHI.EEN. There are not, Colum; we didn’t 
think of the nails. 

another man. Its a great wonder she 

35 

a All Souls’ Day (November 2 ). 


wouldn't think of the nails, and all the coffins 
she’s seen made already. 

cathleen. It’s getting old she is, and 
broken, [mauhya stands up again very slowly 
and spreads out the pieces of Michael’s 
clothes beside the body, sprinkling them with 
the last of the Holy Water] 

noha. [in a whisper to cathleen] She’s 
quiet now and easy; but the day Michael was 
drowned you could hear her crying out from 
this to the spring well. It’s fonder she was of 
Michael, and would anyone have thought that? 

cathleen. [slowly and clearly] An old 
woman will be soon tired with anything she 
will do, and isn’t it nine days herself is after 
crying and keening, and making great sorrow 
in the house? 

mauhya. [puis the empty cup mouth down¬ 
wards on the table, and lays her hands together 
on Bartley’s feet] They’re all together this 
time, and the end is come. May the Almighty 
God-have mercy on Bartley s soul, and on Mi¬ 
chael’s soul, and on the souls of Sheamus and 
Patch, and Stephen and Shawn [bending her 
head]; and may He have mercy on my soul, 
Nora, and on the soul of every one is left living 
in the world, [she pauses, and the keen rises a 
little more loudly from tlw women, then sinks 
away] 

mauhya. [eonfimdng] Michael has a clean 
burial in the far north by the grace of the Al¬ 
mighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out 
of the white boards, and a deep grave surely. 
What more can we want than that? No man at 
all can be living forever, and we must be satis¬ 
fied. [she kneels down again and the curtain 
falls slowly] 
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the hairy ape * 

A COMEDY OF ANCIENT AND MODE11N I.IFE IN EK.HI SCENES 

EUGENE O’NEILL 


O Neill (1888- ) uus horn into the theater; 

his father teas an aetor, and the hot/ spent 
years on tour with him. Finding college not to 
his liking, O Neill uent to sea, teas fieijnentltj 
on the beach ” (unengaged), had a spell at re¬ 
porting, tried odd jobs all over the world, and 
eventually found himself back behind academic 
walls, this time at llanard in the famous dra¬ 
matic workshop of Professor linker. Early ex¬ 
perimental plays produced by the Protinee- 
town Players and the notable full-length 
Beyond the Horizon stmted him on the nay to 
the top position in the Ameritan theater (see 
1, 404). The golden period of The Emperor 
Jones, The Hairy Ape (ipv.), and Anna Cluistie 
was followed by a half-dozen interesting but 
uneven plays, and then came Strange Intel hide 
and Mourning Becomes Electra, (It is signifi¬ 
cant that with one notable exception O'Neill 
deals exclusively with tragedy.) After the last 
war the playwright emerged from a long re¬ 
tirement, from which lutd come stoiies of a 
massive chain of plays, illness, mental trouble, 
and destruction of manuscripts. Two of the 
new plays have appeared without causing 
much stir; a third is to appear long after his 
death. 

O’Neill has won Pulitzer and Nobel prizes 
along with other honors, lie has made money 
in the theater, though he is far from being a 
millionaire. He has been translated and pro¬ 
duced all over the globe. Almost single-hand¬ 
edly he made the American theater grow up. 
Few have doubted his power and courage, al¬ 
though he has been attacked for concentrating 
on muddled people, for never quite mastering 


the poetic impulses which often produce 
equally muddled lines. Net crthclcss, O’Neill 
stands today as the first American dramatist to 
clear away the lumber of tiadition, u ithout too 
much preat hing he has probed deep into tlw 
heart of man and, like Marlon e, once more 
made human passion real on stage. 

Characters 

KOIIEI1T SMITH, “YANlt" 

I'A1>I)Y 

lonc 

MK.DIU'.D DOUCLAS 
Him AUNT 
SECOND ENOINEKH 
A (.DA 111) 

A SEC1IEIAHY OK AN OJtOANIZATION 
STOKEKS, LADIES, l.EN'I I.EMEN, ETC. 

Scene I. The firemen’s forecastle of an ocean 
linei—an hour after sailing fiom New York 
Scene II. Section of promenade deck, two 
days out—morning 

Scene III. The stokehole. A few minutes later 
Scene IV. Same as Scene I. Half an hour later 
Scene V. Fifth Avenue, New Yoik. Three 
weeks later 

Scene VI. An island near the city. The next 
night 

Scene VII. In the city. About a month later 
Scene VIII. In the city. Twilight of the next 
day 

SCENE I. 

Scene —The firemen’s forecastle of a trans¬ 
atlantic liner an hour after sailing from New 
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York for the voyage across. Tiers of narrow, 
steel hunks, three deep, on all sides. An en¬ 
trance in rear. Denches on the floor before the 
bunks. The room is crowded with men, shout¬ 
ing, cursing, laughing, singing—a confused, in- 5 
choate uproar swelling into a sort of unity, a 
meaning—the bewildered, furious, baffled de¬ 
fiance of a beast in a cage. Nearly all the men 
are drunk. Mam/ bottles are passed from hand 
to hand. All are dressed in dungaree pants, 10 
heavy ugly shoes. Some wear singlets, but the 
majority are stripped to the uaist. 

The treatment of this scene, or of any other 
scene in the plat/, should by no means be nat¬ 
uralistic. The effect sought after is a cramped i 5 
space in the bowels of a ship, imprisoned hy 
white steel. The lines of hunks, the uprights 
supporting them, cross each other tike the steel 
framework of a cage. The ceiling crushes down 
upon the men’s heads. They cannot stand up- 20 
right. This accentuates the natural stooping 
posture which shoveling coal and the resultant 
over-development of back and shoulder mus¬ 
cles have given them. The men themselves 
should resemble those pictures in which the ap¬ 
pearance of Neanderthal Man is guessed at. All 
are haiiy-chested, with long arms of tremen¬ 
dous power, and low, receding brows above 
their small, fierce, resentful eyes All the civi¬ 
lized white races are represented, bill except 
for the slight differentiation in color of hair, 
skin, eyes, all these men are alike. 

The curtain rises on a tumult of sound, yank 
is seated in the foreground. He seems broader. 


25 


30 


Pourin’ it down his neck! 

Ho, Froggy! Where the devil have 
yon been? 

La Touraine. 

1 hit him smash in yaw, py Gott! 

Jenkins—the First—he’s a rotten 
swine- 

And the coppers nabbed him—and 
I run- 

I like peer (letter. It don’t pig head 
gif you. 

A slut, I’m sayin’l She robbed me 
aslapc- 

To hell with ’em all! 

You’ie a bloody liar! 

Say dot again! [ commotion. Two 
men about to fight are pulled 
apart] 

No sernppin’ now! 

Tonight--- 

See who’s the best man! 

Bloody Dutchman! 

Tonight on the for’ard square. 

I’ll bet on Dutchy. 

He paeka da wallop, I tclla you! 

Shut up, Wop! 

No fightin’, maties. We’re all 
clmms, ain’t we? 

[a voice starts bawling a song] 

“Beer, beer, glorious beer! 

Fill yourself right up to here.” 


yank. [ for the first time seeming to take no¬ 
tice of the uproar about him, turns around 
threateningly—in a tone of contemptuous au- 
ficrccr, more truculent, more powerful, more 3 5 thority] Choke off dat noise! Where d’yuh get 


sure of himself than the rest. They respect his 
superior strength—the grudging respect of 
fear. Then, too, he represents to them a self- 
expression, the very last word in what they are, 
their most highly developed individual. 

voters. Gif me trink dere, you! 

'Ave a wet! 

Salute! 

Gesundheit! 

Skoal! 1 

Diunk as a lord. Cod stiffen you! 

Here’s how! 

Luck! 

Pass hack that bottle, damn you! 


1 Here’s how, your health (in three languages). 
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dat beer stuff? Beer, bell! Beer’s for goils— 
and Dutchmen. Me for somep’n wit a kick to 
it! Gimme a drink, one of youse guys, [several 
bottles are eagerly offered, lie takes a tre- 
40 mendous gulp at one of them; then, keeping 
the bottle in his hand, glares belligerently at 
the owner, who hastens to act/uiesce in this 
robbery hy saying] All righto, Yank. Keep it 
and have another, [yank contemptuously turns 
45 his back on the crowd again. For a second 
there is an embarrassed silence. Then —] 
voices. We must lie passing the Hook. 

She’s beginning to roll to it. 

Six days in hell—and then South- 
50 ampton. 

Py Yesus, I vish somepody take my 
first vatch for me! 



Gittin seasick. Square-head? 

Drink up and foiget it! 

What's in \ our bottle? 

Gin. 

Dot's nigger ttink. 

Absinthe? It s doped. You’ll go off 
your chump. Froggy! 

Cochon!-’ 

Whisky, that’s the ticket! 

Where’s Paddy? 

Going asleep. 

Sing us that whisks’ song, Paddy. 

[They all turn to an old, wizened Irishman 
who is dozing, very drunk, on the benches for- 
ward. His face is extremely monkey-like with 
all the sad, patient pathos of that animal in his 
small eyes] 

Singa da song, Caruso Pat! 

He’s gettin' old. The drink is too 
much for him. 

He’s too dumb. 

paddy, {blinking about him, starts to his feet 
resentfully, swaying, holding on to the eilge 
of a hunk} I’m never too chunk to sing. "1 is 
only when I’m dead to the world I’d he wishful 
to sing at all. [ with a sort of sad contempt] 
“Whisky Johnny,” ye want? A chanty, ye 
want? Now that’s a queer wish horn the ugly 
like of you, God help you. But no outlier, [he 
starts to sing in a thin, nasal, doleful tone] 

Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whiskvl O [ohnnv! {they all /oin in on 
this j 

Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whisky for mv Johnny [again chorus] 

Oh, whisky drove my old nun mad! 

Whisky! O Johnny! 

Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 

Whisky for my Johnny! 

yank, [again turning around scornfully] Aw 
hell! Nix on dat old sailing ship stuff! All clat 
bull’s dead, see? And you’re dead, too, yuh 
damned old Harp, on’y yuh don’t know it. 
Take it easy, see. Give us a rest. Nix on de 
loud noise. [ with a cynical grin] Can’t youse 
see I’m tryin’ to t’ink? 

all. [repeating the word after him, as one, 
with the same cynical amused mockery ] Think! 
[the chorused word has a brazen metallic 
quality as if their throats were phonograph 
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horns. It is followed by a general uproar of 
hard, barking laughter ] 

voices. Don't lie eiaekmg vom head wul ut, 
Yank. 

5 You gat headache, p\ ungo! 

One thing about it—it ihunes with 
diiuk! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Drink, dt >n’t think! 
lo Drink, don’t think! 

Diink, don’t think! [<i w hole chorus 
of coin's has taken up this tefiain, stamping 
on the floor, pounding on the benches with 
fists] 

is yank. [taking a gulp from his bottle — good- 
naturedly] Aw right. Gan de noise, I got yuh 
de foist time, [the uproar subsides. A very 
drunken snitimental ten or begins to smg] 

Far away in Canada. 

20 F.u across the sea. 

There's a lass who fondly waits 

Making a home loi nu-- 

yank, [fiercely contemptuous] Shut up, yuh 
lousy boob! Wheie d’vuh get dat tlipe? Home? 
25 Home, hell! I’ll make a home foi yuh! I’ll 
knock yuh dead. Home! T’liell wit home! 
Whole d’yuli get dat tnpe’’’ l)is is home, see? 
What d’yuli want wit home? [proudly] I 
limned away from mine when I was a kid. 
30 On’y too glad to beat it, dal was me. Home 
was lickings for me, tint’s all. But yuh can bet 
your slant no one ain’t novel licked me since! 
W,inter try it, any of youse? Hull! 1 guess not. 
[in a more placated but still contemptuous 
35 tone] Coils waitin’ for yuh, hull? Aw, hell! 
Dat’s all tnpe. Dev don’t wait for no one. 
Dev’d double-cross yuh for a nickel. Dey’re all 
tarts, get me? Tieat ’em rough, dal’s me. To 
hell wit ’em. Tarts, dat’s what, tie whole bunch 
40 of ’em. 

LONi;. [very drunk, jumps on a bench ex¬ 
citedly, gesticulating u ith a bottle in his hand] 
Listen 'ere, Comrades! Yank ’ere is right. 'E 
Siiys this 'ere stinkin’ ship is our ’ome. And ’e 
45 says as ’ome is ’ell. And ’e’s light. This is 'ell. 
We lives in ’ell, Comrades—and right enough 
we ll die in it. [raging] And who’s ter blame, 
I arsks yer. We ain’t. We wasn’t born this rot¬ 
ten way. All men is born free and ekal. That’s 
50 in the Weedin’ Bible, matins. But what d’thcy 
care for the Bible—them lazy, bloated swine 
what travels first cabin? Them’s the ones. They 
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dragged us down ’til we're on’y wage slaves in 
the bowels of a bloody ship, sweatin’, bumin’ 
up, eatin’ coal dust! Hit’s them’s ter blame— 
the damned Capitalist clarss! [there had been 
a gradual murmur of contemptuous resentment 5 
rising among the men until now he is inter¬ 
rupted by a storm of catcalls, hisses, boos, hard 
laughter ] 

voices, Turn it off! 

Shut up! 10 

Sit down! 

Closa da face! 

Tamn fool! left'.] 

yank, [standing up and glaring at long] Sit 
down before I knock yuh down! [i.onc makes i; 
haste to efface himself, yank goes on contemp¬ 
tuously] Do Bible, huh? De Cap’tlist class, 
huh? Aw, nix on dat Salvation Army-Socialist 
bull. Cit a soapbox! Hire a hall! Come and he 
saved, huh? Jcik us to Jesus, huh? Aw g’wan! 20 
I’ve listened to lots of guys like you, sec? 
Yuh’re all wrong. Wanter know what 1 t'ink? 
Yuh ain’t no good for no one. Yuh’re de bunk. 
Yuh ain’t got no noive, get me? Yuh’re yellow, 
dat’s what. Yellow, dat’s you. Say! What’s dem 25 
slobs in de foist cabin got to do wit us? We’re 
better men dan (ley are, ain’t we? Sure! One ol 
us guys could clean up de whole mob wit one 
mit. l’ut one of ’em down here for one watch 
in do stokehole, what’d happen? Dey’d cairy 30 
him off on a stretchei. Dem boids don’t amount 
to nothin’. Dey’re just baggage. Who makes dis 
old tub run? Ain't it us guys? Well den, we be¬ 
long, don't we? We belong and dey don’t. Dat’s 
all. [a loud chorus of approval, yank goes cm] 35 
As for dis bein' hell—aw, nuts! Yuh lost your 
noive, dat’s what, Dis is a man’s job, get me? It 
belongs. It runs dis tub. No stiffs need apply. 

But yuh’re a stiff, see? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s you. 

voices. [ with a great hard pride in them] 40 

Righto! 

A man's job! 

Talk is cheap, Long. 

He never could hold up his end. 

Divil take him! 45 

Yank’s light. Wo make it go. 

Py Gott, Yank say right ting! 

We don’t need no one cryin’ over 
us. 

Makin’ speeches. 50 

Throw him out! 

Yellowl 


Chuck him overboard! 

I’ll break his jaw for him! 

[They crowd around long threateningly.] 
yank, [half good-natured again — contemp¬ 
tuously] Aw, take it easy. Leave him alone. 
He ain’t woith a punch. Drink up. Here’s how, 
whoever owns dis. [he takes a long swallow 
from his bottle. All drink with him. In a flash 
all is hilarious amiability again, back-slapping, 
loud talk, etc.] 

paddy. [ wlw has been sitting in a blinking, 
melancholy daze—suddenly cries out in a 
voice full of old sorrow] We belong to this, 
you’re saying? We make the ship to go, you’re 
saying? Yerra then, that Almighty God have 
pity on us! [his voice runs into the wail of a 
keen; he rocks back and forth on his bench. 
The men stare at him, startled and impressed 
in spite of themselves] Oh, to be back in the 
fine days of mv youth, oehone! Oh, there was 
fine beautiful ships them days—clippers wid 
tall masts touching the sky—fine strong men in 
them—men that was sons of the sea as it 'twas 
the mother that boie them. Oh, the clean skins 
of them, and the clear eyes, the straight backs 
and full chests ol them! Brave men they was, 
and bold men suielv! We’d be sailing out, 
bound down round the Horn maybe. We’d be 
making sail in the dawn, with a fair breeze, 
singing a chanty song wid no care to it. And 
astern the land would be sinking low and dy¬ 
ing out, but we’d give it no heed but a laugh, 
and never a look behind. For the day that was, 
was enough, for we was free men—and I’m 
thinking ’tis only slaves do be giving heed to 
the day that's gone or the day to come—until 
they’re old like me. [with a sort of religious 
exaltation ] Oh, to be scudding south again wid 
the power of the Trade Wind driving her on 
steady through the nights and the days! Full 
sail on her! Nights and days! Nights when the 
foam of the wake would be flaming wid fire, 
when the sky’d be blazing and winking wid 
stars. Or the full of the moon maybe. Then 
you’d soe her dm ing through the gray night, 
her sails stretching aloft all silver and white, 
not a sound on the deck, the lot of us dream¬ 
ing dreams, till you’d believe 'twas no real ship 
at all you was on but a ghost ship like the 
Flying Dutchman they say does be roaming 
the seas forevermore widout touching a port. 
And there was the days, too. A warm sun on 
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the clean decks. Sun warming the blood of you, 
and wind over the miles of shin)' green ocean 
like strong drink to your lungs. Work—aye. 
hard work—but who’d mind that at all? Sure, 
you worked under the skv and 'twas work wid 
skill and daring to it. And wid the day done, m 
the dog watch, smoking me pipe at ease, the 
lookout would be raising land may lie, and we’d 
see the mountains of South Aincricv wid the 
red fire of the setting sun painting their white 
tops and the clouds floating bv them! [/us tone 
of exaltation ceases. He goes on nwurnfulh/] 
Yerra, what’s the use of talking? 'Tis a dead 
man’s whisper, [to yank resentfully] Twas 
them days men belonged to ships, not now. 
Twas them days a ship was part ol the sea. 
and a man was pait of a ship, and the sea 
joined all together and made it one. [.vrorn- 
fully] Is it one wid this you’d be, Yank—black 
smoke from the funnels smudging the sea, 
smudging the decks—-the bloody engines 
pounding and throbbing and shaking—wid 
divil a sight ol sun or a breath of clean air— 
choking our lungs wid coal dust—hi caking our 
backs and hearts in the hell of the stokehole 
—feeding the bloody furnace—feeding our 
lives along wid the coal, I’m thinking—caged 
in by steel from a sight of the skv like bloody 
apes in the Zoo! [with a harsh laugh] llo-ho, 
divil mend you! Is it to belong to that you’re 
wishing? Is it a flesh and blood wheel of the 
engines vuu’d be? 

yank, [u'/io has been listening with a con¬ 
temptuous sneer , harks out the omitrr] Sure 
ting! Dat’s me. What about it? 

paddy, [cm if to himself—with great sorrow] 
Me time is past due. That a great wave wid sun 
in the heart of it may sweep me over the side 
sometime I’d be dreaming of the days that’s 
gone! 

yank. Aw, yuh crazy Mick! [he. springs to 
his feet and advances on Paddy threateningly 
—then stops, fighting some c/ueer struggle 
within himself—lets his hands fall to his sides 
— contemptuously] Aw, take it easy. Yuh’re aw 
right, at dat. Yuh’re bugs, dat’s all—nutty as a 
cuckoo. All dat tripe yuh been pullin’— Aw, 
dat’s all right. On’y it’s dead, get me? Yuh 
don’t belong no moie, see. Yuh don’t get de 
stuff. Yuh’re too old. [disgustedly] But aw say, 
come up for air onct in a while, can’t yuh? See 
what’s happened since yuh croaked, [he sud- 
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denly hursts forth vehenn ntly. gioumg more 
and more excited] Say! Suie! Sine I meant it! 
What de hell— Say, lomme talk! lies! Hey. 
you old Harp! Hey, youse guvs! Sav, listen to 
5 me—wait a moment—I gotta talk, see. 1 be¬ 
long and he don’t, lie’s dead but I'm livin'. 
Listen to me! Sine I’m part ol de engines! 
Whv de hell not? Dev mine, don’t dev? Dev re 
speed, ain’t dey? Dev smash turn, don’t dev? 
to Twentv-five knots a hour! Dat’s goin' some 1 
Dat’s new stuff! Dat belongs! But him, lie's too 
old. lie gels dizzy. Sav listen. All dat crazy 
tripe about nights and da\ s, all dat crazy 
tripe aliout stars and moons; all dal ciazv dips' 
15 alrout suns and winds, fresh nil and de rest 
of it—Aw hell, dat’s all a dope dicunil lliltin’ 
de pipe of de past, dat’s what lie’s doin’. lie’s 
old and don’t belong 110 more. But me, I’m 
young! I’m m de pink! I move wit it! It, get me! 
20 I mean de ting dat’s de guts of all dis. It 
ploughs turn all de tiipe he’s been savin’. It 
blows dat up! It knocks dat dead! It slams dat 
oflcn de face of de oith! It, get mo! De engines 
and de coal and de smoke and all de rest of it! 
25 lie can’t bieathe and swallow coal dust, but I 
kin, see? Dat’s flesh air for me! Dat’s food for 
me! I’m new, get me? Hell in de stokehole? 
Sure! It takes a man to woik in hell. Hell, sine, 
dat’s rnv fav’rite climate. 1 eat it up! I git fat on 
3 ° it! It’s me makes it hot! It’s me makes it roar! 
It’s me makes it move! Sure, on’y for me every- 
ting stops. It all goes dead, get me? De noise 
and smoke and all de engines movin’ de woild, 
dev stop. Dere ain’t nothin’ no more! Dat’s 
35 what I’m sayin’. Eveiyting else dat makes de 
woild move, somep’n makes it move. It can’t 
move without sornep’n else, see? Den yuh get 
down to me. I’m at de bottom, get me! Dere 
ain’t nothin’ foither. I’m de end! I’m de start! 
40 1 stait somep’n and de woild moves! It—dat’s 
me!—de new dat’s moiderin’ de old! I’m de 
ting in coal dat makes it lioin, I’m steam and 
oil for de engines; I’m de ting in noise dat 
makes yuh hear it; I’m smoke and express trains 
45 and steamers and factory whistles. I’m de ting 
in gold dat makes money! And I’m what makes 
iron into steel! Steel, dat stands for de whole 
ting! And I’m steel—steel—steel! I’m de mus¬ 
cles in steel, de punch behind it! ( as he says 
50 this he pounds with his fist against the steel 
bunks. All the men roused to a pitch of fren¬ 
zied self-glorification by his speech, do like- 
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wise. There is a deafening metallic roar, 
through which yank's voice ran he heard bel¬ 
lowing] Slaves, hell! We run do whole woiks. 
All de rich guys dat tink dcy’re sornep’n, dey 
ain't nothin’! Dey don't belong. But us guys, 
we're in de move, we’re at de bottom, de 
whole ting is us! [paddy from the start of 
yank’s speech has been taking one gulp after 
another from his bottle, at first frightenedhj, as 
if he ware afraid to listen, then desperately, as i 
if to drown his senses, but finally has achieved 
complete indifferent, even amused, drunken¬ 
ness. yank sees his lips moving, lie cpirlls the 
uproar with a shout] I ley, youse guys, take it 
easy! Wait a moment! De nutty Harp is sayin' 1 
somep’n. 

paddy, [is heard now —throws his head back 
with a mocking burst of laughter ] Ho-ho-ho- 
ho-ho— 

yank. [drawing back his fist, with a snarl] 2 
Aw! Look out who yuh’ie givin' the hark! 

paddy, [begins to sing the “Miller of Dee" 
with enormous good nature] 

1 care for nobody, no, not 1, 

And nobody cares for me. 2 

yank, [good-natured himself in a flash, in¬ 
terrupts paddy with a slap on the bare hack 
like a report ] Dat’s de stuff! Now yuh’re get- 
tin’ wise to somep’n. Care for nobody, dat’s de 
dope! To hell wit ’em all! And nix on nobody 
else carin’. I kin care lor myself, get me! [eight 
bells sound, muffled, vibrating through the 
steel walls as if some enormous brazen gong 
were imbedded in the heart of the ship. All the 
men jump up mechanically, file through the 
door silently close upon each other’s heels in 
what is very like a prisoners' lockstep, yank 
slaps paddy on the back] Our watch, yuh old 
Harp! [ mockingly ] Come on down in hell. Eat 
up de coal dust. Diink in de heat. It's it, see! 
Act like yuh liked it, yuh better—or croak 
yuhself. 

paddy, [with jovial defiance ] To the divil 
wid it! I’ll not report this watch. Let thim log 
me and be damned. I’m no slave the like of 
you. I’ll be siltin’ here at me ease, and drink¬ 
ing, and thinking, and dreaming dreams. 

yank. [ contemptuously] Tinkin’ and 
dreamin’, what’ll that get yuh? What’s linkin' 
got to do wit it? We move, don’t we? Speed, 
ain’t it? Fog, dat’s all you stand for. But we 
drive trou dat, don’t we? We split dat up and 


smash trou—twenty-five knots a hour! [turns 
his back on paddy scornfully] Aw, yuh make 
me sick! Yuh don’t belong! [he strides out the 
door in rear, paddy hums to himself, blinking 
5 drowsily] 

[Curtain] 

SCENE II, 

o Scene —Two days out. A section of the 

promenade deck. Mildred douclas and her 
aunt are discovered reclining in deck chairs. 
The former is a girl of twenty, slender, deli¬ 
cate, with a pale, pretty face marred by a self¬ 
's conscious expression of disdainful superiority. 
She looks fretful, nervous and discontented, 
bored by her own anemia. Her aunt is a pomp¬ 
ous and proud—and fat—old lady. She is a 
type even to the point of a double chin and 
o lorgnette. She is dressed pretentiously, as if 
afraid her face alone would never indicate her 
position in life, mildhed is dressed all in white. 

The impression to be conveyed by this scene 
is one of the beautiful, vivid life of the sea all 
5 about—sunshine on the deck in a gieat flood, 
the fresh sea wind blowing across it. In the 
midst of this, these two incongruous, artificial 
figures, inert and disharmonious, the elder like 
a gray lump of dough touched up with rouge, 
o the younger looking as if the vitality of her 
stock had been sapped before she was con 
ceived, so that she is the expression not of its 
life energy but merely of the artificialities that 
energy had won for itself in the spending. 

5 

Mildred. [looking up with affected dreami¬ 
ness] How the black smoke swirls back against 
the sky! Is it not beautiful? 

aunt, [without looking up] I dislike smoke 

2 of any kind. 

mildhed. My great-grandmother smoked a 
pipe—a clay pipe, 

aunt, [ruffling] Vulgar! 

Mildred. She was too distant a relative to 
5 be vulgar. Time mellows pipes. 

aunt, [pretending boredom but irritated] 
Did the sociology you took up at college teach 
you that—to play the ghoul on every possible 
occasion, excavating old bones? Why not let 

3 your great-grandmothei rest in her grave? 

mildhed. [dreamily] With her pipe beside 
her—puffing in Paradise. 
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aunt. [with spite] Ves, you are a natural aunt. [um'm/rrrs.W— superciliously] You 
bom ghoul. You are even getting to look like seem to lx> going in for sineeiitv tnd.iv It isn't 
one, my dear. becoming to you, really—except as an obvious 

Mildred, [in a passionless tone] 1 detest pose. Be as artificial as vou ,uo. I advise, 

you, Aunt, [looking at her critically] Do vou 5 There's a sort of sincerity in that, you know- 

know what you remind me of? Of a cold pork And, after all. you must confess vou like that 
pudding against a background of linole tun ta- lx-tter. 

blecloth in the kitchen of a—but the possibili- milorkd. [dgu/ii affected and hoied] Yes. 

ties are wearisome, [s/te closes her ei/e.v] 1 suppose 1 do. P.udon me toi mv outburst. 

aunt, [with a hitter laugh] Merci loi voui io When a leopard complains of its spots, it must 
candor. But since i am and must be vour sound rathei giotesipic. [in a mocking lone] 
chaperon—ill appearance, at least—let us 1’uir, little leopard, l’uir, sciatch. tear, kill, 
patch up some sort ol aimed truce Koi mv gorge vouisell and be happy—mils stay in the 

part you are quite flee to indulge anv pose of jungle where vour spots aie camouflage. In a 

eccentricity that beguiles vou—as long as you i 5 cage the\ make vou conspicuous, 
observe the amenities—- aunt. 1 don't know what you are talking 

MILDRED, [drawling] The inanities? about. 

aunt, [going on as if she hadn't heard] mu drid. It would be Hide to talk about 

After exhausting the morbid thrills of social anything to you. Let's just talk |.v/u- looks at 
service work on New Yoik’s East Side — how io her wrist watch] Well, thank goodness, it’s 
they must have hated vou, bv the wav, the about time for them to come loi me. That 
poor that you made so much poorer in their ought to give me a new tin ill. Aunt, 
own eyes!—you are now bent on making your aunt, [affectedly troidded] You don't mean 

slumming international. Well, I hope White- to sav vou’ie really going? The (lilt—the heat 
chapel will provide the needed nerve tonic. Do 2 5 must be frightful- 

not ask me to chaperon you theie, however. 1 Mildred. Grandfather stinted as a puddler. 

told your father I would not I loathe deform- 1 should have inherited an immunity to heat 
ity. We will hire an army of detectives and that would make a salamaiidei shiver, it will 
vou may investigate everything—they allow be fun to pul it to the test, 
you to see. Yo aunt. But don’t you have to have the cap- 

mii.dhed. [protesting with a trace of genuine tain's—or someone’s—permission to visit the 

earnestness] Please do not mock at my at- stokehole? 

tempts to discover how the other half lives. Mildred. [ with a triumphant smf/e] I have 

Give me credit for some sort of groping sin- it—both his and the chief engineer’s. Oh, they 

cerity in that at least. 1 would like to help Y5 didn’t want to at first, in spite of my social 

them. I would like to be some use in the world. service credentials. They didn’t seem a bit anx- 

Is it my fault I don’t know how? I would like ions that 1 should investigate how the other 

to be sincere, to touch life somewhere, [with half lives and works on a ship. So I had to tell 

weary bitterness] But I’m afraid I have neithei them that my father, the president of Nazareth 
the vitality nor integrity. All that was burnt 40 Steel, chairman of the board of directors of this 
out in our stock before 1 was born. Grandfa- line, had told me it would be all right, 
ther’s blast furnaces, flaming to the sky, melt- aunt. He didn’t. 

ing steel, making millions—then father keeping mildred. How naive age makes one! But I 

those home fires burning, making more mil- said he did. Aunt. I even said he had given 
lions—and little me at the tail-end of it all. I’m 45 me a letter to them—which ] had lost. And 
a waste product in the Bessemer process—like they were afraid to take the chance that I 
the millions. Or rather, I inherit the acquired might be lying, [excitedly] So it’s hoi for the 
trait of the by-product, wealth, but none of the stokehole. The second engineer is to escort me. 
energy, none of the strength of the steel that [looking at her watch again] It’s time. And 
made it. I am sired by gold and dammed by it, 50 here he comes, I think, [the second engineer 
as they say at the race track—damned in more enters. He is a husky, ffne-looking man of 
ways than one. [she laughs mirthlessly] thirty-five or so. He stops before the two and 
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tipa his cap, visibly embarrassed and ill-at- 
ease] 

second engineer. Miss Douglas? 

Mildred. Yes. [throwing off her rugs and 
getting to her feet] Are we all ready to start? 

second engineer. In just a second, ma’am. 
I'm waiting for the Fourth, lie’s coming along. 

Mildred, [with a scornful smile] You don’t 
care to shoulder this responsibility alone, is 
that it? 

SECOND engineer. [forcing a smile] Two 
are better than one. [disturbed by her eyes, 
glances out to sea—blurts out] A fine day we’re 
having. 

MILDRED. Is it? 

SECOND engines R. A nice warm breeze- 

Mildred. It feels cold to me. 
second engineer. But it's hot enough in 
the sun- 

MILDRED. Not hot enough for me. I don’t 
like Nature. I was never athletic. 

second engineer. 1 forcing a smile] Well, 
you’ll find it hot enough where you’re going. 
Mildred. Do you mean hell? 
second engineer. [ flabbergasted, decides to 
laugh] Ho-hol No, I mean the stokehole. 

Mildred. My grandfather was a puddlcr. 
He played with boiling steel. 

second engineer, [all at sea — uneasily] Is 
that so? Hum, you’ll excuse me, ma’am, but are 
you intending to wear that dress? 

Mildred. Why not? 

second engineer. You'll likely rub against 
oil and dirt. It can’t lie helped. 

Mildred. It doesn’t matter. I have lots of 
white dresses. 

second encineer. I have an old coat you 

might throw over- 

Mildred. I have fifty dresses like this. I 
will throw this one into the sea when I come 
back. That ought to wash it clean, don't you 
think? 

second engineer, [doggedly] There’s lad¬ 
ders to climb down that are none too clean— 

and dark alleywavs- 

Mildred. I will wear this very dress and 
none other. 

second encineer. No offense meant. It’s 
none of my business. I was only warning 

Mildred. Warning? That sounds thrilling. 
second engineer. [looking down the deck 

t: 


—with a sigh of relief] There’s the Fourth 

now. He’s waiting for us. If you’ll come- 

mildhed. Go on. I’ll follow you. [he goes. 
mildhed turns a mocking smile on her aunt] 
5 An oaf—but a handsome, virile oaf. 
aunt, [scornfully] Poser! 
mildred. Take care. He said there were 

dark alleyways-- 

aunt, [in the same tone] Poser! 

10 mildred. [biting her lips angrily] You arc 
right. But would that my millions were not so 
anemically chaste! 

aunt. Yes, for a fresh pose I have no doubt 
you would drag the name of Douglas in the 
15 gutter! 

mildred. From which it sprang. Good-by, 
Aunt. Don’t pray too hard that I may fall into 
the fiery furnace. 
aunt. Poser! 

20 mildred. [viciously] Old hag! [she slaps 
her aunt insultingly across the face and walks 
off, laughing guilty] 

AUNT, [screams after her] I said poser! 

[ Curtain ] 

25 

SCENE III. 

Scene —The stokehole. In the rear, the 
dimly outlined bulks of the furnaces and hoil- 
30 crs. High overhead one hanging electric bulb 
sheds just enough light through the murky air 
laden with coal dust to pile up masses of shad¬ 
ows everywhere. A line of men, stripped to the 
waist, is before the furnace doors. They bend 
35 over, looking neither to right nor left, handling 
their shovels as if they were part of their 
bodies, with a strange, awkward, swinging 
rhythm. They use the shovels to throw open 
the furnace doors. Then from these fiery round 
4° holes in the black a flood of terrific light and 
heat pours full upon the men who are outlined 
in silhouette in the crouching, inhuman atti¬ 
tudes of chained gorillas. The men shovel with 
a rhythmic motion, swinging as on a pivot from 
45 the coal which lies in heaps on the floor behind 
to hurl it into the flaming mouths before them. 
There is a tumult of noise—the brazen clang of 
the furnace doors as they are flung open or 
slammed shut, the grating, teeth-gritting grind 
50 of steel against steel, of crunching coal. This 
clash of sound stuns one’s ears with its rending 
dissonance. But there is order in it, rhythm, a 
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mechanical regulated recurrence, a temjx>. And one fiery eye after (mother being blotted out 
rising above all, making the air hum with the uith a series of accompanying bungs j 
quiver of liberated energy, the roar of leaping faddy, [graining] Me l><ick is broke. I'm 
flames in the furnaces, the monotonous throb- bate out—bate— [there is a pause. Then iho 
bing beat of the engines. 5 inexorable whistle sounds again fiom the dim 

As the curtain rises, the furnace doors are regions above the electric light. Then is a 

shut. The men are taking a breathing spell. One grout of cursing rage from all sides] 

or two arc arranging the axil behind them. yank, [shaking his fot upward — contemp- 
pulling it into more accessible heaps. Tin oth tuously] Take it eas\ deie, you! Who d’yuh 

ers can he dimly made out leaning on their to links mimin' dis game, me 01 you? When 1 git 

shovels in relaxed attitudes of exhaustion. ready, we move. Not before! When I git ready, 

get me! 

paddy, [from someuhere in the line — plain- voices, [approvingly] That's the stuff! 

lively ] Yerra, will this divil's own watch m\ ii Yank tal him. py golly! 

end? Me back is bioke. I'm destroyed entirely. *5 Yank unit ateeid. 

yank. [from the center of the line — with Gout pov, Yank! 

exuberant scorn] Aw, yuh make me sic k! Lie Gi\e him belli 

down and croak, wbv don’t yuh? Always I ell im e s a bloody swine! 

beefin’, dat’s you! Say, dis is a cinch! Dis was bloody slove-diisci! 

made for me! It's mv meat, get me! [n whistle 20 yank [contemptuously] lie amt got no 
is blown — a thin, simll note from somewhere noive. lie's yellow, get me? All de engineers 

overhead in the darkness, yank curses without is yellow. Dev got stieaks a mile wide. Aw, to 

resentment] Deie’s d.it damn engineer crackin hell with him! Let s move, yonse guys. We had 

de whip. He links we’ie loafin' a lest. Come on. she needs it! Give her pep! It 

faddy, [vindictively] God stiffen him! 25 ain't for him. Him and his whistle, (lev don't 

yank, fin an exultant tone of command] belong. Hut we belong, see! We gutter feed 

Come on, yonse guys! Git into de game! Sbe's de baby! Gome on! [he turns and flings his 

gittin’ hungry! Pile some giub in hoi. Trow it furnace door open. They all follow his lead. At 

into her belly! Come on now, all of yonse! this instant the second and ioiiiiii f.ncineehs 

Open her up! [at this last all the men, who 30 enter from the darkness on the left with Miu- 
have followed his movements of getting into dhkd between them. She stmts, turns paler, 

position, throw open their furnace doors with Iwr pose is crumbling, she shivers with fright 

a deafening clang. The fiery light floods over in spite of the blazing heat, but forces herself 

their shoulders as they bend round for the coal. to leave the enc.ineeiis and take a few steps 

Rivulets of sooty sweat lane traced maps on 35 near the men. She is right behind yank. All this 
their backs. The enlarged muscles form happens quickly while the men have their 

bunches of high light and shadow] backs turned] 

yank, [chanting a count as he shovels with- yank. Come on, yonse guys! [he is turning 
out seeming effort] One—two—tree.—[his to get coal when the whistle sounds again in a 

voice rising exultantly in the joy of battle] 40 peremptory, irritating note. This drives yank 
Dat’s de stuff! Let her have it! All togedder into a sudden fury. While the other men have 
now! Sling it into her! Let her ride! Shoot de turned full around and slopped dumbfounded 
piece now! Call de toin on her! Drive her into by the spectacle of mildhed standing there in 
it! Feel her move! Watch her smoke! Speed, her white dress, yank does not turn far enough 
dat’s her middle name! Give her coal, youse 45 to see her. Besides, his head is thrown back, he 
g U y S [ Coal, dat’s her booze! Drink it up, baby! blinks upward through the murk trying to find 
Let’s see yuh sprint! Dig in and gain a lap! the owner of the whistle, he brandishes his 

Dere she go-o-es. [this last in the chanting for- shovel murderously over his head in one hand, 

mula of the gallery gods at the six-day bike pounding on his chest, gorilla-like, with the 

race. He slams his furnace door shut. The oth- 50 other, shouting ] Toin off dat whistle! Come 
ers do likewise with as much unison as their down outa dere, yuh yellow, brass-buttoned, 

wearied bodies will permit. The effect is of Belfast bum, yuh! Como down and I'll knock 
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yei brains out! Yuh lousy, stinkin’, yellow mut 
of a Catholic-moiderin’ bastard! Come down 
and III moidcr yuh! Pullin' dat whistle on me, 
huh? Ill show yuh! Ill crash yer skull in! I’ll 
drive yer teet’ down yer throat! I'll slam yer 
nose troll de back of yer head! I'll tut yer guts 
out for a nickel, yuh lousy laiob, yuh dirty, 

crummy, muck-eatin’ son of a- [suddenly 

he In comes conscious of oil the other men star¬ 
ing at something directly behind his hark, lie 10 
whirls defensively with a snarling, murderous 
growl, crouching to spring, his Ups drawn back 
over his teeth, his small eyes gleaming fero¬ 
ciously. lie sees mii.diikd. like a white appari¬ 
tion in the full light from the open furnace 15 
doors, lie glares into her eyes, turned to stone. 

As for her, during his speech she has listened, 
paralyzed with horror, terror, her whole per¬ 
sonality crushed, beaten in, collapsed. In/ the 
terrific impact of this unknown, abysmal bru- 20 
tality, naked and shameless. As she looks at his 
gorilla face, as his eyes bore into lu-is, she ut¬ 
ters a low, choking cry and shrinks at icy from 
him, putting both hands up before her eyes to 
shut out the sight of his face, to protect her 25 
own. This startles yank to a reaction. His 
mouth falls open, his eyes grow bewildered] 
mildiikd. [about to faint—to the kni.inkers, 
who now have her one by each arm — whimper¬ 
ingly] Take me away! Oh, the filthy beast! 30 
[she faints. They carry her quickly back, dis¬ 
appearing in the darkness at the lift. rear. An 
iron door clangs shut. Rage and bewildered 


face or body. He stands'out in contrast to them, 
a blackened, brooding figure. He is seated for¬ 
ward on a bench in the exact attitude of 
Rodin's "The Thinker.” The others, most of 
them smoking pipes, are staring at yank half- 
apprehensively, as if fearing an outburst; half- 
amusedly, as if they saw a joke somewhere that 
tickled them. 

voices He ain’t ate nothin’. 

I’y golly, a fallar gat to gat grub in 
him. 

Divil a lie. 

Yank feeda da fire, no feeda da 
face. 

Ha-ha. 

He ain’t even washed hisself. 

lie’s forgot. 

Hey, Yank, you forgot to wash. 

yank, [sullenly] Forgot nothin’! To hell wit 
washin’. 

voices. It’ll stick to you. 

It’ll get under your skin. 

(live yer the bleedin’ itch, that’s 
wot. 

It makes spots on you—like a 
leopard. 

Like a piebald nigger, you mean. 

Better wash up, Yank. 

You sleep better. 

Wash up, Yank. 

Wash up! Wash up! 

[resentfully] Aw sav. 


alone. Can’t youse see 


yonse guys. 
I’m tryin’ to 


fury rush back on yank. He feels himself in- Lernme 
suited in some unknown fashion in the very 3'! tink? 

heart of his pride. He mars] Cod damn yuh! au.. [repeating the word after him, as one, 
[and hurls his shovel after them at the door with cynical mockery] Think! [the word has 

which has just closed. It hits the steel bulkhead a brazen, metallic quality as if their throats 

with a clang and falls clattering on the steel were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 

floor. From overhead the wlmtle sounds again 40 chorus of hard, barking laughter] 


in a long, angry, insistent command.] 

[Curtain] 

SCENE IV. 

Scene —The firemen's forecastle, yank’s 
watch has just come off duty and had dinner. 
Their faces and bodies shine from a soap and 
water scrubbing but around their eyes, where 
a hasty dousing docs not touch, the coal dust 50 
sticks like black make-up, giving them a queer, 
sinister expression, yank has not washed either 


yank, [springing to his feet and glaring at 
them belligerently ] Yes, tink! Tink, dat’s what 
I said! What about it? [they are silent, puzzled 
by his sudden resentment at what used to be 
45 one of his /okes. yank sit.s down again in the 
same attitude of “The Thinker"] 
voices. Leave him alone. 

He’s got a grouch on. 

Why wouldn’t he? 

PADDY. [with a wink at the others] Sure I 
know what’s the matther. ’Tis aisy to see. He's 
fallen in love, I’in telling you. 
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all. [repeating the word after him, as one. 
with cynical mockery) Lou*! [the word has a 
brazen, metallic quality as i/ their throats were 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of 
hard, barking laughter] 

yank. [ with a contemptuous sme1 3 Love, 
hell! Hate, dats what I u* fallen m hate, vet 
me? 

paddy, [philosophically] Twouhl take a 
wise man to tell one from the other, [with a l 
bitter, ironical scorn, increasing as lie goes on] 
But Im telling you its lose that's in it. Sine 
what else hut lose loi us pool hastes m the 
stokehole would he bringing a fine ludv, chessed 
like a white (plane, down a mile of laddeis and l 
steps to he havin’ a look at us? [a groul of 
anger goes up from all sales j 

long, [jumping on a bench—hectically] 
Hinsultin' us! Hinsultm' 11s. the blonde ora' 
And them bloods engmecis! What light as ; 
they got to he exhibitm us s if we seas hleedm 
monkeys in a menageue? Did sve sign foi hin- 
sults to 0111 dignitv as onest woikeis? Is that 
in the ship's articles? You kin bloods’ well bet 
it ain’t! But 1 knosvs \s hs thee done it. I arsked 2 
a deck stesvard ’00 she svas and V told me. la 
old man's a hleedm' millionaire, a bloody 
Capitalist! 'K's got eniif bloods gold to sink 
this hleedm' ship! ’E makes all the bloods steel 
in the world! E owns this bloody boat! And 
s’ou and me, Conuades, sse’ie is slaves! And 
the skipper and mates and engineers, they ie 
’is slaves! And she's is bloods' daughter and 
were all ’er slaves, too! And she gives 01 01 dels 
as 'osv she svants to see the bloody animals be- 
losv decks and dossil they takes et! [there is a 
roar of urge from all sides] 

yank, [blinking at him bewilderedly] Say! 
Wait a moment! Is all dat straight goods? 

long. Straight as string! The hleedm’ stesv¬ 
ard as waits on ’em, e told me about 'er. And 
what’re sve goin’ ter do, I arsks yer? Ave sve 
got ter swaller 'er hmsults like dogs'? It ain’t 
in the ship’s articles. 1 tell yer we got a case. 

We kin go ter law- 

yank, [with abysmal contempt ] Hell! Lasv! 
aI.l. [repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery) Lasv! [ the word has 
a brazen metallic quality as if their throats were 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus 
of hard, barking laughter ] 

long, [feeling the ground slipping from un¬ 


der his- feet — desperately ] As soteis and iiti- 

/oils sse kill fill CO the bloods' goseinments- 

yank. [ with abysmal contempt] Hell! Cos 
ernments! 

1 Al-L. |repeating the won! after lam. as one. 
with cynical mockeiy] emoluments' |(/„- 
word lias a brazen metallic quality as if then 
throats were phonograph horns It is folloueil 
by a chorus of hard, harking lauglih 11 
o LONG, [hysterically] We re hoe and eipi.d m 
the sight of Cod-- 

y\nk. [with abysmal contempt] Hell! Cod! 
ALL. [ repeating the it on/ after Inin, as one. 
with cynical mockery] Cod! |l/i< non/ has ,1 
5 brazen metallic r/iiality as if tin 11 throats lure 
phonograph horns. It is folloueil In/ a 1 lioius 
of hard, harking laughter] 

yank, [wil/iering/y] Ass*, join de Salvation 
Ai ms! 

o ai l. Sit (loss'll! Shut up! Damn fool! Sea 
lass veil [long slinks- back out of sight] 

paddy. I continuing the trend of Ids thoughts 
as if he had never been interrupted — bitterly] 
And there she svas standing behind us, and the 
1 Second pointing at 11 s like a mail soil’d hear m 
a circus would be saying: In this cage is a 
ipicoror kind of baboon than c\et you’d find 
in daikest All icy. We roast them in then ossii 
ssveat—and be damned if you sson l hear some 
) of thiiii saving they like it! |/ie glances scorn 
fully at yank] 

yank. [with a bewildered uncertain growl] 
Ass! 

PsnnY. And there svas Yank roarin’ emses 
5 and tinning round wid his shostl to hiain hoi 

—and she looked at him, and him at hei- 

yank, [sifou/yl She was all while. 1 tough! 
she svas a ghost. Sure. 

paddy. I with heavy, biting sarcasm] 'Tsvas 
a love at first sight, divil a doubt of it! If you'd 
seen the endeaiin’ look on hoi pale mug svhen 
she shriveled asvay with her hands over her 
eyes to shut out the sight of him! Sure, 'tsvas 
as if she’d seen a great hairy ape escaped ftom 
5 the Zoo! 

yank, [stung— with a growl of rage] Aw! 
paddy. And the loving svay Yank heaved 
his shovel at the skull of her, only she was out 
the door! [a grin breaking over his face.) Tsvas 
3 touching, I’m telling you! It put the touch of 
home, ssvate home m the stokehole, [there is a 
roar of laughter from all ] 
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yank, [glaring at paddy menacingly] Aw, know me! No one ain t never put nothin over 
choke dat off, seel on me and got away wit it, see!—not dat kind 

paddy, [not heeding him—to the others ] of stuff—no guy and no skoit neither! I’ll fix 

And her grabhin' at the Second’s arm for pro- her! Maybe she 11 come down again 

tection. [with a grotesque imitation of a 5 voice. No chance, Yank. You scared her out 
womans voice] Kiss me, Engineer dear, for of a year s growth. 

it's dark down here and me old man’s in Wall yank. I scared her? Why de hell should I 
Street making money. Hug me tight, darlin’, for scare her? Who de hell is she? Ain t she de 
I’m afeerd in the dark and me mother’s on deck same as me? Hairy ape, huh? [with his old 
makin’ eyes at the skipper! [ another roar of 10 confident bravado] I’ll show her I’m better’n 
laughter] her, if she on’y knew it. I belong and she don’t, 

YANK, [threateningly] Say! What yuh tryin’ see! I move and she’s dead! Twenty-five knots 
to do, kid me, yuh old Harp? a hour, dat’s mel Dat carries her but I make 

paddy. Divil a bit! Ain't I wishin’ myself dat. She’s on’y baggage. Sure! [again bewil- 
you’d brained her? 1 5 deredhj] But, Christ, she was funny lookin’! 

YANK, [fiercely] I’ll brain her! I’ll brain her Did yuh pipe her hands? White and skinny, 
yet, wait ’n’ see! [coining over to paddy — Yuh could see de bones through ’em. And her 
slowly] Say, is dat what she called me—a mush, dat was dead white, too. And her eyes, 
hairy ape? dey was like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! 

paddy. She looked it at you if she didn’t say 20 Sure! Hairy ape! Ghost, huh? Look at dat arm! 

the word itself. [he extends his right arm, swelling out the 

yank, [grinning horribly] Hairy ape, huh? great muscles] I coulda took her wit dat, wit 
Sure! Dat’s de way she looked at me, aw right. just my little finger even, and broke her in two. 
Hairy ape! So rial’s ine, huh? [bursting into [ again bewilderedly] Say, who is dat skoit, 
rage—as if she were still in front of him] Yuh 2 5 huh? What is she? What’s she come from? Who 
skinny tartl Yuh white-faced bum, yuh! I’ll made her? Who give her de noive to look at 
show yuh who’s a ape! [turning to the others, me like dat? Dis ting’s got my goat right. I 
bewilderment seizing him again] Say, youse don’t get her. She’s new to me. What does a 
guys. I was bawlin’ him out for pullin’ de skoit like her mean, hull? She don’t belong, get 
whistle on us. You heard me. And den I seen 3° me! I can’t see her. [tvith growing anger] 
youse lookin' at sornep’n and I fought he’d But one ting I’m wise to, aw right, aw right! 

sneaked down to come up in back of nre, and Youse all kin bet your shoits I’ll git even wit 

I hopped lound to knock him dead wit de her. I’ll show her if she (inks she— She grinds 

shovel. And dere she was wit de light on her! de organ and I’m on de string, huh? I’ll fix her! 

Christ, yuh coulda pushed me over wit a finger! 3 5 Let her come down again and I’ll fling her in 
I was scared, get ine? Sure! I fought she was a de furnace! She’ll move den! She w on’t shiver 
ghost, see? She was all in white like dey wrap at nothin’, deni Speed, dat’H be her! She’ll be- 
around stiffs. You seen her. Kin yuh blame me? long den! [he grins horribly] 

She didn’t belong, dat’s what. And den when I paddy. She’ll never come. She’s had her 

come to and seen it was a real skoit and seen 40 belly-full, I’m telling you. She’ll be in bed now, 
de way she was lookin’ at me—like Paddy said I’m thinking, wid ten doctors and nurses feedin’ 

—Christ, I was sore, get me? I don’t stand for her salts to clean the fear out of her. 

dat stuff from nobody. And I flung de shovel— yank, [enraged] Yuh tink I made her sick, 

on’y she'd beat it. [furiously] I wished it’d too, do yuh? Just lookin’ at me, huh? Hairy ape, 

banged her! I wished it’d knocked her block 45 huh? [in a frenzy of rage] I’ll fix her! I’ll tell 
off! her where to git off! She’ll git down on her 

long. And be ’tinged for murder or ’lectro- knees and take it back or I’ll bust de face offen 

cuted? She ain’t Weedin' well worth it. her! [ shaking one fist upward and beating on 

yank. I don’t give a damn what! I’d be his chest with the other] I’ll find yuh! I’m 

square wit her, wouldn’t I? Tink I wanter let 50 cornin’, d’yuh hear? I’ll fix yuh, God damn yuh! 

her put somep’n over on me? Tink I’m goin’ [he makes a rush for the door] 
to let her git away wit dat stuff? Yuh don’t voices. Stop him! 
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He'll get shot! 

He’ll murder her! 

Trip him up! 

Hold him! 

He’s gone erazv! 

Gott, he’s strong! 

Hold him down! 

Look out for a kiek! 

Pin his arms! 

[They have all piled on him and, after a i 
fierce struggle, by sheer u eight of numbers 
have borne him to the floor just inside the door] 

FADDY. [who has remained detached] K.ipe 
him down till lie’s cooled off. [scornfully] 

} orra, ^ank, you re a great tool. Is 1 it payin’ at- 1 
tention at all you are to the like ot that skinny 
sow widout one diop of rale blood in her? 

yank, [frenzicdly, from the bottom of the 
heap ] She done me doit! She done me doit, 
didn’t she? I’ll git squaie wit her! I’ll get her 2 
some way! Git ollen me, souse guys! Lcnnne 
up! I’ll show her who’s a ape! 

[Cmfmn] 

SCENE V. 2 

Sckne —Three weeks later. A corner of Fifth 
Avenue in tlw Fifties on a fine Sunday morn¬ 
ing. A general atmosphere of clean, well-tidied, 
wide street; a flood of mellow, tempered sun- 30 
shine; gentle, genteel breezes. In the rear, the 
show windows of tuo shops, a jewelry estab¬ 
lishment on the corner, a furrier's next to it. 
Here the adornments of extreme wealth are 
tantalizingly displayed. The jeweler’s window 35 
is gaudy with glittering diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, pearls, etc., fashioned in ornate tiaras, 
crowns, necklaces, collars, etc. From each piece 
hangs an enormous tag from which a dollar 
sign and numerals in intermittent electric lights 40 
wink out the incredible prices. The same in the 
furrier’s. Rich furs of all varieties hang there 
bathed in a downpour of artificial light. The 
general effect is of a background of magnifi¬ 
cence cheapened and made grotesque by com- 45 
mercialism, a background in tawdry disharmony 
with the clear light and sunshine on the street 
itself. 

Up the side street yank and long come 
swaggering, long is dressed in shore clothes, 50 
wears a black Windsor tie, cloth cap. yank is in 
his dirty dungarees. A fireman’s cap with black 


peak is cocked defiantly on the side of his 
head. He has not shaved for tla i/v and around 
his fierce, resentful eyes—as around those of 
long to a lesser degree—the black smudge of 
5 coal dust still sticks like make-up. t hey lies 1 
tate and stand together at the corner, swagger - 
mg, looking about them with a forced, defiant 
contempt. 

o long, [indicating it all with an oratorical 
gesture] Well, ere we are. Kif Avenno. This 
ere’s their hleedin’ private lane, as vor might 
sav. I bitterly] Were trespassers Vie. Ptnlct.tr- 
1.111s keep orf the grass! 

5 yank, [dully] I don’t see no grass, yuh 
Ixiob. [storing at the sidewalk] Glean, ain’t 
it? Yuh could cat a fried egg often it. 1 he 
white wings got some job swoopin' dis up. 

[looking up anil down the avenue — surlily] 
o Where’s all de white-collar stills vuh said was 
here—and de skoits —her kind? 

long. In church, blarst ’em! Aiskm’ Jesus 
to give ’em more money. 

yank. Clioich, huh? I useter go to clioich 
S onct—sure—when I was a kid. Me old man 
and woman, dey made me. Dev never went 
demselves, dough. Always got ton big a head 
on Sunday mornin’, dat was deni. [ with a grin] 
Dey was scrappeis for lair, hot’ of dem. On 
Satiday nights when dey hot’ got a skinful dey 
could put up a bout oughter been staged at 
de Garden. When dey got trough deie wasn’t 
a chair or table wit a leg under it. Or else dey 
but’ jumped on me for somep’n. Dat was where 
I loined to take punishment, [u it/i a grin and 
a swagger] I’m a chip offcti de old block, get 
me? 

long. Did yer old man follow the sea? 
yank. Naw. Worked along shore. I named 
away when me old lady croaked wit de 
tremens. I helped at truckin’ and in do market. 
Den I shipped in de stokehole. Sure. Dat be¬ 
longs. De rest was nothin’. [ looking around 
him] I ain’t never seen dis before. De Brooklyn 
waterfront, dat was where 1 was dragged up. 
[taking a deep breath] Dis ain’t so bad at dat, 
huh? 

lonc. Not bad? Well, we pays lor it wiv our 
bloody sweat, if yer wants to know! 

yank, [with sudden angry disgust] Aw, 
hell! I don’t see no one, see—like her. All dis 
gives me a pain. It don’t belong. Say, ain’t dere 
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a hack room around dis dump? Let’s go shoot is pretty, hull? Bet yuh deyd hock for a piece 
a bull. All dis is too clean and quiet and of change aw right, [then turning away, 

dolled-up, get me? It gives me a pain. hon'd ] Hut, aw hell, what good aie dey? Let 

long. Wait and yer'll bloody well set-her have 'em. Dey don’t belong no more'll she 

yank, I don't wait lor no one. 1 keep on 5 does, [with a gesture of sweeping the jeweler’s 

de move. Say, what yuh drag me up heie for, into ohlii mu] All dat don't count, get me? 

anyway? 'livin' to kid me, yuh simp, \uh? i.ong. [who lies moved to the furrier’s— 

I.IINC. Ver wants to get back al 'el. don't indignantly] And I s'pose this'ere don’t count 

yet? That's what yer been savin' every bloomin' neither—skins ol pom, 'armless animals slaugh- 

lioiir since she lunsiiltod ver. 10 feed so as 'er and 'ers can keep their bleedin' 

yank, [t ehemently] Sine ting I do! Didn't noses win ill! 

I by to get even wit her in Southampton? yank, [who has been staring at something 

Didn't I sneak on de deck and wait for her inside—with i/uecr excitement] Take a slant 
by de gangplank? I was gom' to spit in her pale at dat! Give it de onee-over! Monkey fur—two 
mug, see! Sine, light in hei pop ryes! Dat Is t'ousand bucks! [bcwilderrdly] Is dat straight 

woulda made me even, see? Hut no ehnnet. goods—monkey till? What de hell-? 

Dele was a whole ,umv ol plainclothes bulls i.ong. [ bitterly ] It’s straight enuf. [with 

around. Dey spotted me and gimme de hum's grim luinwr] They wouldn’t bloody well pay 
rush. I never seen her. Hut I'll git square wit that lor a 'airy ape's skin—no, nor lor the ’ole 
hei yet, von watch 1 [funoudy] De lousy tart! -0 livin’ ape with all 'is "cud, and body, and soul 
She links she km get awav wit minder—but thrown in! 

not wit me! Ill fix hei! I ll link ol a way! sank, [clenching his lists, his fine growing 

long. |us disgusted ns In- dines to be] Ain't pale with inge us if the skin in the window 

that why I brought vci up ’cir — to show yei? were a personal insult] Trow'in’ it up in my 

Yer been lookin' al this Vie ole allair wrong. *5 face! Clnist! I’ll fix her! 

Yer been actin’ an' talkin' s il it was all a long, [excitedly] Chinch is out. 'Ere thev 

bleedin peisonal mallei between vei and that come', the bleedin' swine, [after a glance at 
bloody cow. I wants to convince ver she was yank’s lowering face — uneasily] Easy goes, 
on’y a repiesentatise ol 'ci claiss. 1 wants to Comrade. Keep yer bloomin’ temper. Bcmem- 
awaken yer bloody elaiss consciousness. Then V> her lorce defeats itself. It ain’t otu weapon, 
yci'll see it’s er elaiss yc\e got to fight, not 'er We must impress' our demands through peace- 
alone. 7 line’s a ole mob ol 'em like er. Gawd lul means—the votes ol the on-mniching prole- 
blind 'em! tarians of the bloody woi Id! 

yank. | spitting on his hands—belligerently] yank, [with abysmal contempt] Votes, hell! 

De more de inemei when I gits started. Bung 3 5 Votes is a joke, see. Votes lor women! Let deni 
on de gang! do it! 

long. M i II see cm in ail a mo , when that long, [still more uneasily] Calm, now. 

church lets out. |/ie tains and secs the window Treat 'em wiv the proper contempt. Observe 

display in the two stoics for the /list time] tile bleedin’ parasites but 'old ver ’orses. 

Blimev! Look at that, will yer? | they both -t° yank, [angrily] Git away from me! Yuh re 
walk back and stand looking in the jeweler’s. vellow, dat's what. Force, dat’s me! De punch, 
long flies into a fun/] |ust look at this 'ere dat’s me every time, see! [the crowd from 
bloomm mess! Just look at it! Look at the church enter from the right, saunteiing slowly 
bleedin puces on cm—more'n our 'ole bloody and affectedly, their heads held stiffly up, look- 
stokehole makes m ten vovages sweatin' in 'ell! 45 mg neither to right nor left, talking in toneless. 
And thev er and er bloody elaiss—buys 'em simpering voices. The women are rouged, cal- 
foi tovs to dangle on cm! One ol these ere rimmed, dyed, overdressed to the nth degree. 
would buy scoff tor a starvin family for a The men are in Vrinee Alberts, high hats, spats, 
y‘’ i,r! canes, etc. A procession of gaudy marionettes, 

YANK. Ayv, cut de sob stuff! T’ bell Yvit de 50 yet with something of the telentless horror of 
starvin family! Mih 11 be passin de bat to me brankenstein monsters in their detached, me- 
next. [with naive admiration] Say, dein tings chanical unawareness] 
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voio:s. Dear Doeto. C.uaphas' lie » so 
sincere! 

What was the seunoiD I do/cd oti 

About the r uhcals. m\ deal—and 
the false tine times tli.it are hein^ 
pieaehed 

We must oi^am/e a bundled pi i 
cent Amei lean ha/aar 

And let e\ei\one loiitnhute one 
one-hundiedth per i ent ol tin u 
income tax. 

W hat an on^inal idea 1 

We can devote the pmieeds to ic- 
habihtatmg the veil of the tem- 
pie. 

But that has hem done so maiiv 
times. 

s ank. [glaring fwm one In the other of them 
—with tin iu.su/ti/ie smut of vruii] lluli! Hull! 
\ieithont seeming to see him, tint/ make utile 
detours to avoid the spot uheie he stands in 
the middle of the sideu alk | 

long. [frighicneilly] Keep ver bloomin' 
mouth shut, I tells yel. 

yank, [uicums/t/l G’uan! Tell it to Sueenes 1 
[/te swaggers awat / and dehheraU /(/ lurches 
into a top-hatted gentleman, then glares at him 
pugnaciotish/] Sav, who dsuli link suliie 
humpin’? l ink vuh nun deoith’ J 

gkntli-.m an. \(oldh/ and uffn tedli/] 1 bee 
vour pardon, [lie has not lookeil at s ask ami 
passes on without a glance, lent mg him he 
wildered ] 

long, [rushing up and gtahlnng yank’s arm\ 
’Ere! Come away! This wasn’t what I meant. 
Vet’ll ’ave the bloody eoppeis down on ns 
Yank, [savagely—giting him a push that 
sends him sprawling] C’wan! 

long, [picks himself up— hysterically] 1 II 
pop orf then. This ain’t what I meant And 
whatever ’appens, yer can l blame me. | hr 
slinks off left] 

yank. T’hell wit vouse! [he approaches a 
lady—with a vicious grin and a smirking u ink] 
Hello, Kiddo. How’s eveiv little tint;? Cot anv- 
ting on for tonight? 1 know an old boiler down 
to de docks we kin crawl into, [the lady stalks 
by without a look, without a change of paie. 
yank turns to others — insultingly] Hulv 
smokes, what a mug! Go hide yuhself before do 
horses shy at yuh. Gee, pipe de heine on dat 
one! Say, youse, yuh look like de stoin oi a 


leriv-boat. Paint and powder 1 Ml dolled up to 
kill! V till look like stills laid out bn de bone- 
sal d! Aw, g’wan. de lot n! \, -us. 1 Mdi ewe nu¬ 
de e\ cache. Still limit lu-lous; in t mi* 1 .ook 
s at me, whs don’t souse dm"' I Ih-li.iig. dal’s 
me' |pointing to a ski/si mpi i a, loss tin stm t 
which is in pnuess of i oiistiiu turn uilh Inn 
I ado] See il.it building ijiiiii lip d. n Nee de 
steel s\oik J Steel, dal S MIC 1 (HIM' MIN S 11 \ c oil 
1 it .uul tinh Millie souk p li. Hut 1 in in :t, s. c' 

1 m dt* hoistin' clique cl.it nukes it «.*o up' I m 
it—tic* inside .Hid bottom of it' Sim ' I 111 steed 
,md ste.im .uul smoke .md de lest ol it 1 It mines 
-—speed-—twciitv five stones up .md me .it de 
15 toj> .md bottom movin' Wins simp-* don t 
move. ^ uh’re on’v dolls 1 winds up to seem 
spin ^ nil l e de e.ii lutm. sj,t t me de le.iv His - 
de ashes we dump o\ t i de side' \o\v wlut.i 
Mill i^olto sa\ y [hut 11 s tin if st i in m itln 1 to .s re 
20 nor hear Inin, hr flies into 0 / #/# 1 /1 Hums' l’u;s! 
Tails' Hitches' |hr turns in u iage on tin turn, 
humptng u< lously into them Init not ftinnig 
thrm thr hast hit Hat he 1 it is In u ho moils' 
afh r t u< It collision Hr keeps giott Ini" 1 (at oil 
-5 de 01th! (Hw.m, \uh bum! Look when* \uh’ie 
^oin* can’t v uh? <-it out.i heir' 1 'i^ht, why 
don’t vuh? Hut up ver mils' Don’t be .1 doi*! 
Infill 01 I’ll knock Mill d< ad' uithout 

seeming to see him . thrif nil ansuet uith me- 
s 1 ( hanu al affei t< d jmhti m ss] i bei»\oui p.udon. 
| thin at a (tif from one of thr 11 omen, thrif all 
scum/ to thr fun in’s u union | 

1111. uiiM w \n statu alii/, u ith a gasp of de¬ 
light 1 Monkev Ini' |thr u hole iioud of men 
5 5 ami u omen ('horns after hri in thr same tone of 
(iff' • ted delight | Monkey Ini' 

x ank. [uith a jrik of hi s head hath on his 
shoulders , as if hr had mined a pum h full in 
thr fail’ — raging] 1 see yuh, .ill m white! I sec 
4 ' vuh yuh white-f.u ed tail, yuh! II.m\ ape. hull? 
I II hairy ape vuh! [hr heads don n and grips 
at the street eurhitig as if to film k it out and 
hurl it bailed in this, .s nailing uith passion, lit: 
leaps to the lamp-past an the < onm and (lies 
45 to pull it up for a cluh. Just at that moment a 
bus is heard rumbling up A fat, high hatted, 
spatted gentleman runs out fwm the side stiert. 
He calls out plaintively . "Hus! Hus! Stop there!** 
and runs full tilt into the betiding, straining 
50 yank, uho is honied off his balance] 

yank, [seeing a fight—uith a roar of joy as 
he springs to his feet J At last! Bus, huh? Ill 
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bust yuh! [lie lets drive a terrific swing, his fist 
landing full on the fat gentleman's face But 
the gentleman stands unmoved as if nothing 
had happened] 

gentleman. I bog your pardon. [then ir- 5 
ritahhj] You have made me lose my bus. [fie 
claps his hands and Begins to scream] Officer! 
Officer! [mam/ police whistles shrill out on the 
instant and a u hole platoon of policemen rush 
in on yank from all sides, lie tries to fight hut 10 
is clubbed to the pat ement and fallen upon. 

The crowd at the window lane not moved or 
noticed this disturbance. The clanging gong of 
the patrol wagon approaches with a clamoring 
din.] 1 5 

[Curtain] 

SCRNK VI. 

Scene —Night of the following day. A row 20 
of cells in the prison on Blackwells Island. The 
cells extent! back diagonal!y from right front to 
left rear. They do not stop, but disappear in the 
dark background as if they ran on, numberless, 
into infinity. One eleehie bulb from the line 2 5 
ceiling of the nairow eoriidor sheds its light 
through the heavy steel bats of the cell at the 
extreme front anti reveals part of the interior. 
yank can be seen u ithin, crouched on the edge 
of his cot in the attitude of Rodin’s "The 30 
Thinker.” His face is spotted with black and 
blue bruises A blood-stained bandage is 
wrapped around his head. 

yank, [suddenly starting as if awakening 35 
from a dream, reaches out and shakes the bars 
—aloud to himself, uonderingly] Steel. Dis is 
do Zoo, huh? [a burst of hard, barking laughter 
comes from the unseen occupants of the cells, 
runs back doivn the tier, and abruptly ceases] 40 

voices, [mockingly] The Zoo? That’s a new 
name for this coop—a damn good 
name! 

SteeV eYi? You said a mouthful. This 
is the old iron house. 41 

Who is that boob talkin’? 

He’s the bloke thov brung in out of 
his head. The hulls had beat him 
up fierce. 

yank, [dully] I musta been dreamin’. I 5c 
tought I was in a cage at de Zoo—but de apes 
don’t talk, do dey? 


voices, [with mocking laughter ] You’re in a 
cage aw right. 

A coop! 

A pen! 

A sty! 

A kennel! [hard laughter—a pause] 

Say, guy! Who are you? No, never 
mind lying. What are you? 

Yes, tell 11s your sad story. What’s 
your game? 

What did they jug yuh for? 
yank, [dully] I was a fireman—stokin’ on 
de liners, [then with sudden rage, rattling his 
cell bars] I’m a hairy ape, get me? And I’ll bust 
youse all in de jaw if yuh don’t lay off kiddm’ 
me. 

voices. Huh! You’re a hard boiled duck, ain’t 
you! 

When you spit, it bounces! 
[laughter] 

Aw, can it. lie’s a regular guy. Ain’t 
you? 

What did he say he was—a ape? 
yank, [defiantly] Sure ting! Ain’t dat what 
youse all are—apes? [« silence. Then a furious 
rattling of bars from down the corridor] 

A voice, [thick with rage] I’ll show yuh 
who’s a ape, yuh bum! 
voices. Ssshh! Nix! 

Can de noise! 

Piano! 

You’ll have the guard down on us! 
y'ank. [scornfully] De guard? Yuh mean de 
keeper, don’t vuh? [angry exclamations from 
all the cells] 

voice, [placatinghj] Aw, don’t pay no atten¬ 
tion to him. He’s off his nut from the beatin’-up 
he got. Say, you guy! We’re waitin’ to hear 
what they landed you for—or ain’t yuh fellin’? 

YANK. Sure, I'll tell youse. Surel Why de hell 
not? On'y—youse won’t get me. Nobody gets 
me but me, see? I started to tell de Judge and 
all he says was: “Toity days to tink it over.” 
Tink it over! Christ, dat's all l been doin’ for 
; weeks! [after a pause ] I was tryin’ to git even 
wit someone, see?—someone dat done me doit. 
voices. [ cynically ] De old stuff, I bet. 

Your goil, huh? 

Give vuh the double-cross, huh? 
i That’s them every time! 

Did yuh beat up de odder guy? 
yank. [ disgustedly ] Aw, yuh’re all wrong! 
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Sure dere was a skoit m it—-but not what yousc 
mean, not dat old tripe. Dis was a new kind oi 
skoit. She was dolled up all in white—in de 
stokehole. 1 tought she was a ghost. Sme. 

[d ;xmvi ) 

voices, [whispering] Gee. lie's still nnttv. 

Let hun ra\e. It s Inn listenin'. 

yank, [unheeding — groping m his thoughts] 
Her hands—(ley was skinny and white like dev 

wasn’t real but painted on ..up'n. Deie was a 

million miles from me to her -twenty-fisc knots 
a hour. She was like some dead ting de eat 
lining in. Sure, dat’s what. She didn’t belong. 
She belonged in de window ol a to\ stoie. oi on 
de top of a garbage can, see! Sure! [ /if hu nks 
out angrily] But would will bellese it. she had 
de noive to do me doit. She lamped me like 
she was seein’ somepn broke loose bom de 
menagerie, (fin ist, will'd oughtei seen hei e\es' 
[/»■ rattles the hits of his eell funonsly] But 
I’ll get back at her yet. vou watch’ And il I 
can’t find hot I’ll take it out on de gang she 
mils wit. I’m wise to whole de\ hangs out now 
I’ll show hei who belongs' i'll show her who’s 
ill de move and who ain’t. You watch ira 
smoke! 

voices. |,serious and joking] 1 fat's de talkin’! 

Take hei loi all she’s got! 

What was this dame, anyway? 

Who was she, eh? 

YANK. 1 dunlin. First cabin still. Hei old 
man’s a millionaite, dev says—name of Doug¬ 
las. 

voices. Douglas? That’s the piesidcnt ol the 
Steel Trust, 1 bet. 

Sure. I seen his mug in de papers. 

He’s filthv with dough 

voice. Hey, feller, take a tip bom me. II you 
want to get back at that dame, you belter join 
the Wobblies. You’ll get some action then. 

yank. Wobblies? What de hell’s dat? 

voice. Ain’t you ever heaid ol the I.W.W.? 

YANK. Naw. What is it? 

voice. A gang of blokes —a tough gang. 1 
been readm’ about ’em today m the paper, I he 
guard give me the Sunday limes. Theres a 
long spiel about cm. Its from a sjx'ecb made 
in the Senate by a guy named Senator Queen. 
[he is in the cell next to yank's. There is a 
rustling of paper] Wait 11 I see if 1 got light 
enough and 111 read you. Listen, [fie reads] 
“There is a menace existing in this country to¬ 


day which thicutens the wtals of out fair Ite- 
I'ublic—as foul a menace against the very life¬ 
blood ol the American Kagle as was the foul 
conspiracs ol Catiline against the eagles ol an- 
s i ii nt Home 1 ’ 

voice, [disgustcilly] Aw. hell! Tell him to 
salt de tail ol dat eagle! 

\oice. [reiu/mgl T lelei to that devil’s blew 
ol i.iseals, jadbiids. muideieis, and ciitthioats 
i who libel all honest winking men b\ calling 
themselves the Indiistiial Woikeis ol the 
WoiId. but m the light ol then inluuons |)lots, 

1 call them the Indusliions Wutkeis ol the 
Woi Id 1 " 

1 1 sink 1 with t engeful satisfin bon | Wieekers, 
dat s de light dope 1 Dat belongs 1 Me loi deni! 

vim 1 . Ssslih! [ridding] ’This fiendish or¬ 
ganization is a foul ulcci on the lau body ol 
our I femociacv--” 

r min. Demoeiaey, hell! Cue him the bold, 
lelhis -the 1 aspbeiIv! 1 llwy tlo\ 

sou I . Ssslih! |icd«/tng] ’’Like Cato 1 sav to 
tins Senate, the I W.W. must be destinyed! fun 
they lejliesent an evei-piesenl daggi i pointed 
-1 at the heart ol the gieatest nation the win Id 
has ever known, where all men aie bom fiee 
and equal, with equal njipoitunities to all, 
whoie the Founding Fatheis has'e guaranteed 
to each one happiness, whole ’I mill, Honor, 
%o Llbcitv, Justice, and the Biolheihood ol Man 
are a religion absorbed with one’s mother’s milk, 
taught at om lathei’s km e, sealed, signed, and 
stamped in the glorious Constitution ol these 
United Stales!’’ [a perfect storm of hisses , cat- 
r, 5 calls, boos, and hard laughtei \ 

voices. [ scornfully ] liuiiah loi de Fort' of 
July! 

Pass de hat! 

Liberty! 

40 Justice! 

Honor! 

Opportunity! 

Brotherhood! 

ai.l. [with abysmal scorn] Aw, hell! 

4S voice. Give the Queen Senator guy the 

bark! All togeddor now—om—two—ihret-- 

|« terrific chorus of barking and yapping] 
cuAiii). [from a distance] Quiet there, youse 
—or I’ll git the hose, [the noise subsides] 
so yank. [with growling rage] I’d like to catch 
dat senator guy alone for a second. I’d loin him 
some tnite! 
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voice. Ssshh! Here's where he gits down to 
cases on the Wobblies. [ mails] “They plot 
with fire in one hand and dynamite in the 
other. They stop not before murder to gain 
their ends, nor at the outraging of defenseless 
womanhood. They would tear down society, 
put the lowest scum in the seats of the mighty, 
turn Almighty Cod’s revealed plan for the 
.world topsy-turvy, and make of our sweet and 


strength. Just at this moment the prison guard 
rushes in, dragging a hose behind him] 

guard, [angrily] I’ll loin youse bums to 
wake me up! [sees yank] Hello, it’s you, huh? 

5 Cot the D.Ts., hey? Well, I’ll cure ’em. I’ll 
drown your snakes for yuh! [noticing the bar] 
Hell, look at dat bar bended! On’y a bug is 
strong enough for datl 

yank. [glaring at him] Or a hairy ape, yuh 


lovely civilization a shambles, a desolation 10 big yellow bum! Look out! Here I come! [he 
where man, Cod’s masterpiece, would soon de- grabs another bar] 

generate back to the ape!” guard, [scared now—yelling off left] Toin 

voice, [lo yank] Hey, you guy. There’s youi de hose on, Ben!—full pressure! And call de 

ape stuff again. others—and a straitjacket [the curtain is fall- 

yank. [uii/i a growl of fury] 1 got him. So >5 mg. As it hides yank from view, there is a 

dey blow up tings, do they? Dey turn tings splattering smash as the stream of water hits 

round, do dey? Hey, lend me dat paper, will 
yuh? 

voice. Sure. Civc it to him. On’y keep it to 
yourself, see? We don’t wantei listen to no 20 
more of that slop. 


the steel of yank’s cell.] 

[ Curtain ] 


voice. Here you are. Hide it under your 
mattress. 

yank, [reaching out] Tanks. I can’t read 


SCENE VII. 

-Nearly a month later. An I.W.W. 


SCENE- 

local near the waterfront, showing the interior 
of a front room on the ground floor, and the 
street outside. Moonlight on the narrow street, 
much but 1 kin manage, [he sits, the paper in 25 buildings massed in black shadow. The interior 


the hand at Ids side, in the attitude of Rodin’s 
“The Thinker." A pause. Several snores from 
down the corridor. Suddenly yank jumps to his 
feet with a furious groan as if some appalling 


of the room, winch is general assembly room, 
office, and reading room, resembles some dingy 
settlement hoys' club. A desk and high stool 
are in one corner. A tidrle with paper, stacks of 


Sure—hci old man—president of de Steel 
Trust—makes half de steel in de world—steel 
—where I thought 1 belonged—drivin’ trou— 
movin'—in dat—to make her —and cage me in 


thought had crashed on him — bewildcredly] 3 ° pamphlets, chairs about it, is at center. The 

whole is decidedly cheap, banal, commonplace, 
and unmysterious as a room could well he. The 
secretary tv perched on the stool making en¬ 
tries in a large ledger. An eye shade casts his 
for her to spit on! Christ! [he shakes the bars 35 face into shadows. Eight or ten men, long- 
of his call door till the whole tier trembles. Ir- shoremen, iron workers, and the like, are 
ritated, protesting exclamations from those grouped about the table. Two are playing 
awakened or trying to get to sleep] He made checkers. One is writing a letter. Most of them 
dis—dis cage! Steel! It don’t belong, dat’s arc. smoking pipes. A big signboard is on the 
what! Cages, cells, locks, bolts, bais—dat’s 40 wall at the rear, “Industrial Workers of the 


what it means!—boldin’ me down with him at 
de topi But I’ll drive trou! Fire, dat melts it! 
I’ll be fire—under de heap—fire dat never goes 

out—hot as hell—breakin’ out in de night- 

[while he has been saying this last he has 
shaken his cell door to a clanging accompani¬ 
ment. As he comes to the “breakin out" he 
seizes one bar with both hands and, pidtin g his 
two feet up against the others so that his posi¬ 
tion is parallel to the floor like a monkey’s, he 
gives a great wrench backwards. The bar bends 
like a licorice stick under his tremendous 


World—Local No. 57.” yank comes down the 
street outside, lie is dressed as in Scene V. He 
moves cautiously, mysteriously. He comes to a 
point opposite the door; tiptoes softly up to it, 
45 listens, is impressed by the silence within, 
knocks carefully, us if he were guessing at the 
password to some secret rite. Listens. No an¬ 
swer. Knocks again a bit louder. No answer. 
Knocks impatiently, much louder. 

50 

secretary, [turning around on his stool] 
What the devil is that—someone knocking? 
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[s/ioufs] Come in, why don't you? [all tin¬ 
men in the room look up. \ ank opens the door 
slowly, gingerly, as if afraul of an ambush lie 
looks around for secret doors, mystery, is taken 
aback by the commonplaeeness of the room 
and the men in it, thinks he may lime gotten in 
the wrong place, then secs the signboard on 
the wall and is reassured] 
yank, [blurts out] Hello 
MEN. [ reservedly] Hello i 

yank. [ more easily] 1 (ought I'd humped 
into de wrong dump. 

secdetahy. [scrutinizing him carefully] 
Maybe you hare. Are you a member? 

Yank. Narv, not yet. 1 ).tt s what I come foi i 
—to join. 

SEonETAHY. That’s easy. What's vom job- 
longshore? 

Y'ANK. Narv. Fireman—stoker on de liners. 
secretary. [with satisfaction] Welcome to 2 
our city. (Mad to know rou people are waking 
up at last. We luirent got manv membei.s in 
your line. 

YANK. Narv. Der’ie all dead to de woild. 
secretary. Well, rou can help to wake 'em 2S 
What’s your name? Ill make out rour caul 
yank, [confused] Name? Lomme link. 
secretary. | sharply] Don’t you know vom 
own name? 

yank. Sure; but 1 been just Yank foi so long 20 
—Bob, dat’s it—Bob Smith. 

secretary. [unYing] Hubert Smith, [fills 
out the rest of card] Heic rou are. Cost von 
half a dollar. 

yank. Is dat all—font bits? Dat’s easy 15 
[gives the secretary the mow y] 

SECRETARY. [ throning it in dratier] Thanks. 
Well, make yourself at home. No intioduetions 
needed. There’s literature on the table. Take 
some of those pamphlets with von to distribute 40 
aboard ship. They may bring results. Sow the 
seeds, only go about it light. Don’t get 
caught and fired. We got plenty out of wink. 
What we need is men who can hold their jobs 
—-and work for us at the same time. 41; 

yank. Sure, [but he still stands, embarrassed 
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peephole or somep’n to see if I was light. 

secretary (u/erl and suspicions bat uitli an 
easy laugh] 1 liink rve weie tunning a eiap 
game? That door is nurei linked What put 
that in rum nut? 

yank |with a knotting gnu, 1 out meed that 
this is all eamoiiflagi . a part of the sc, nry] Dis 
buig is lull of bulls, ain’t it? 

MiREirnr {.sharply] What hare the cops 
got to do ruth us? We’to bieaking 110 laws 
yank [uit/i a knotting u ink | Sine Wmse 
wouldn’t foi rvoilds Sure. I’m wise to dat. 

.secretary 1 on seem to lie wise to 1 lot III 
stuff none ol us knows about. 

yank I with another u ink I Aw, dat’s aw 
light, see. It/uri math- a bit icsentftil In/ the 
suspicious glam es from all sides] Aw, can it! 
Youse needn't put me lum de (md degree. 
Cant rouse see I belong? Sine' I'm iig’lai. I'll 
stick, get me? Ill shoot tie Winks foi youse. 
Dat s why I wanted to join in. 

sei ill- 1 ary. [ breezily, feeling him out] 

I hat s the light spnit. Onlr ale rou sine you 
mulct stand rvliat you’re joined? ft’s all plain 
and aboveboaid, still, some gins get a wrong 
slant on us. | sharply | What's yoiii notion of the 
pm pose of the I.W.W.? 

yank Aw, 1 know all about it. 
sei. 111. i ary. [sari nstiailly] W ell, give us 
some of yum valuable information, 

yank, leunningli/ ) I know enough not to 
s|>e.tk outa my toin. | then resentfully again] 
Aw, say! I’m leg'lar. I'm ruse to de game. I 
know yuh got to watch vom step rvit a stianger. 
For all youse know, I might lie a plum-clothes 
dick, or somcp’11, dat's what rnli’ie linkin', hull? 
Aw, foi get it! 1 belong, see? Ask any guy down 
to de docks if I don’t. 

sei.re t aRY’. Who said you didn’t? 

Y’ank. After 1 m nitiated. I’ll show yuh. 
secretary. [astounded] Initialed? There's 
no initiation. 

yank. I disappointed ] Ain’t thoie no pass¬ 
word—no grip nor nothin’? 

secretary? What’d you think this is—the 
Elks—or the Black Hand? 


and uneasy] 

secretary. [looking at him — curiously] 
What did you knock for? Think we had a coon 
in unifoim to open doors J 50 

yank. Naw. I tought it was locked—and dat 
yuh’d wanter give me the once-over tron a 


yank. De Hlks. hell! De Black Hand, dey’re 
lot of yellow backstickin’ Cmecs 1 Naw. Dis 
a man’s gang, ain’t it? 

secretary. You said it! That’s why rve stand 
■’ Italians. 
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on our two feet in the open. We got no secrets. what’s what and put the boots to him? 

yanic. [surprised but admiringly] Yuh mean secretary. No. He isn t worth the trouble 
to say yuh alwuys run wide open—like dis? we’d get into. He s too stupid, [he comes closer 
secretary. Exactly. and laughs mockingly in yank’s face] Ho-ho! 

yank. Den yuh sure got your noivo wit 5 By Cod, this is the biggest joke they’ve put up 
yousel on us yet. Hey, you Joke! Who sent you— 

SECRETARY, [sharply] Just what was it made Burns or Pinkerton? 4 No, by Cod, you’re such 

you want to join us? Come out with that a bonehead I’ll bet you’re in the Secret Serv- 

straight. ice! Well, you dirty spy, you rotten agent prov- 

yank. Yuh call me? Well, 1 got noive, too! to oca tor. you can go back and tel! whatever 
Here’s my hand. Yuh wanter blow tings up, skunk is paying you blood-money for betraying 
dont’ yuh? Well, dat's me! 1 belong! your brothers that he’s wasting his coin. You 

secretary, [with pretended carelessness] couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him that all he’ll 

You mean change the unequal conditions of so- ever get on us, or ever has got, is just his own 

ciety by legitimate dirict action—or with dyna- 1 5 sneaking plots that he’s framed up to put us in 
mite? jail. We arc what our manifesto says we are, 

yank. Dynamite! Blow it offen de oith— neither more nor less—and we’ll give him a 

steel—all de cages—all de factories, steamers, copy of that any time he calls. And as for you 

buildings, jails-—de Steel Trust and all dat -[/»<? glares scornfully at yank, who is sunk 

makes it go. 20 in an oblivious stupor] Oh, hell, what’s the use 

secretary. So—that's your idea, eh? And of talking? You’re a brainless ape. 
did you have any special job in that line you yank, [aroused by the word to fierce but 
wanted to propose to us? [he makes a sign to futile struggles] What’s dat, yuh Sheeny bum, 
the men, who get up cautiously one by one and yuh! 

group behind yank] 2? secretary. Throw him out, boys, [in spite 

yank, [boldly] Sure, I'll come out wit it. I’ll of his struggles, this is done with gusto and 
show youse I’m one of dc gang. Dere’s dat mil- eclat. Propelled by several parting kicks, yank 
lionaire guy, Douglas— lands sprawling in the middle of the narrow 

secretary. President of the Steel Trust, cobbled street. With a growl he starts to get up 
you mean? Do you want to assassinate him? 5 ° and storm the closed door, but stops bewil- 
yank. Naw, dat don’t get yuh nothin’. I dered by the confusion of his brain, pathetically 

mean blow up de factory, de woiks, where he impotent. He sits there, brooding, in as near to 

makes de steel. Dat’s what I’m after—to blow the attitude of Rodin’s “Thinker" as he can get 

up de steel, knock all de steel in de woild up to in his position] 

de moon. D.it’ll fix tings! [eagerly, with n 15 yank. [ bitterly ] So dem boids don’t tink I 
touch of bravado] I’ll do it by me lonesome! belong, neider. Aw, to hell with ’em! Dey’re in 

I’ll show yuh! Tell me where his woiks is, how de wrong pew—de same old bull—soapboxes 

to git there, all de dope. Cimme de stuff, de and Salvation Army—no guts! Cut out an hour 

old butter—and watch me do dc rest! Watch offen de job a day and make me happy! Cimme 

de smoke and see it move! I don't give a damn 4 ° a dollar more a day and make me happy! Tree 

if dey nab me—--long as it’s done! I’ll soive life square a day, and cauliflowers in de front yard 

for it—and give 'em de laugh! [half to him- —ekal rights—a woman and kids—a lousy 

self] And I’ll write her a letter and tell her de vote—and I’m all fixed for Jesus, huh? Aw, 

hairy ape done it. Dat’ll square tings. hell! What does dat get yuh? Dis ting’s in your 

secretary, [stepping away from yank] 45 inside, but it ain’t your belly. Feedin’ your face 
Very interesting, [he gives a signal. The men, —sinkers and coffee—dat don’t touch it. It’s 

huskies all, throw themselves on yank and be- way down—at de bottom. Yuh can’t grab it, 

fore he knows it they have his legs and arms and yuh can’t stop it. It moves, and everyting 

pinioned. But he is too flabbergasted to make moves. It stops and de whole woild stops. Dat’s 

a struggle, anyway. They feel him over for 50 me now—I don’t tick, see?—I’m a busted In- 

weapons] - 

man. No gat, no knife. Shall we give him 4 detective agencies. 
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gersoll, 3 dat’s what. Steel was me, and I owned 
dc woild. Now 1 ain t steel, and de woild owns 
me. Aw, hell! 1 can't see—it's all dark, get me? 
It’s all wrong! [he turns a bitter mocking face 
up like an ape gibbering at the moon] Sav, 
youse up dere, Man nr de Moon, vuh look so 
wise, gimme de answer, huh? Slip me de in¬ 
side dope, de information right horn de stable 
—-where do 1 get otf at, lmh? 

A policeman, [who hos eo me up the street 
in time to hear this last—uitli grim humor] 
You’ll get off at the station, you boob, il you 
don’t get up out of that and keep movin’. 

yank. [looking up at him—with a hard, bit¬ 
ter laugh] Sure! Lock me up! Put me in a cage! 
Dat’s de on’y answei vuh know. C'vvan, look 
me up! 

policeman. What you been doin’? 

YANK. Enuf to gimme life (oil 1 was born, 
see? Sure, dat’s de charge. Write it in de blot¬ 
ter. I was born, get me? 

policeman. [/oco.W'/i/l Cod pity yom old 
woman! [then matter-of-fact] lint I've no time 
for kidding. You’ie soused. I’d run you in but 
it’s too long a walk to the station. Come on 
now, get up, or I'll lari your ears with this club. 
Beat it now! [lie hauls yank to his feet] 

yank, [in a vague mocking tone] Say, where 
do I go from here? 

policeman, [giving him a push—with a 
grin, indifferently] Co to hell. 

[Cur/uin] 

SCENE VIII. 

Scene —Twilight of the next day. The mon¬ 
key house at the Zoo. One spot of clear gray 
light falls on the front of one cage so that the 
interior can be seen. The other cages are vague, 
shrouded in shadow from which chatterings 
pitched in a conversational tone can he heard 
On the one cage a sign from which the word 
“gorilla" stands out. The gigantic animal him¬ 
self is seen sipiatting on his haunches on a 
bench in much the same attitude as Rodin v 
“Thinker.” 

YANK enters from the left. Immediately a 
chorus of angry chattering and scree clung 
breaks out. The cohilla turns his eyes but 
makes no sound or move. 


yank, [teit/i a hard, bitter laugh ] Welcome 
to your city, huh? Hail, hail, de gang's all heie! 
[«f the sound of his voire the chattering dies 
away into an attentive silence yvnk i talks up 
5 to the gohili.a’s cage and, leaning over the 
railing, stares in at its omt/xml, who stares 
back at him, silent and motionless There is a 
pause of dead stillness. Then sank begins to 
talk in a friendly confidential tone, half nioek- 
10 ing/y, but with a deep undercurrent of sym¬ 
pathy] Sav, vuh’re some haul lookin' guv, ain't 
vuh? 1 seen lots of tough mils dat de gang 
called gorillas, but viili’re de foist ie.il one 1 
ever seen. Some chest vuh got. and shoulders, 
IS and dern aims and mils! 1 hot vuh got a punch 
in eider list dat'd knock 'em all silly! I f/if.v with 
genuine admiration. The conn la, as if he un¬ 
derstood. stands upright, su riling out his chest 
anil pounding on it with his fist yank grins 
20 sympathetically.] Sure, 1 get vuh. Yuh chal¬ 
lenge de whole woild, huh? Yuh got what I was 
savin’ even it yuh mulfed de woids. [then bit¬ 
terness creeping ill ] And why wouldn't yuh get 
me? Ain’t we both niemheis ol de same club— 
IS de llaiiy Apes? [they stare at each other — a 
pause—then yank goes on .slowly and bitterly] 
So yiih’ie what she seen when she looked at 
me, de white-faced tart I I was you to her, get 
me? On’y outa de cage—broke out—Iree to 
30 moider her, see? Sure! Dat’s what she (ought. 
She wasn’t wise dat 1 was in a cage, too— 
worser’n yours—sure—a damn sight—'cause 

you got some ehanct to bust loosi—hut me- 

[he grows confused] Aw, hell! It’s wrong, ain’t 
35 it? [« pause] 1 s’pose yuh wanter know what 
I’m doin’ here, huh? I been warmin’ a bench 
down to de Battery—ever since last night. Sure. 
I seen de sun come up. Dat was pretty, too— 
all red and pink and green. I was lookin’ at de 
40 skyscrapers—steel—and all de ships cornin’ in, 
sailin’ out, all over de oitli—and dey was steel, 
too. De sun was warm, dey wasn’t no clouds, 
and dere was a breeze blowin’. Sure, it was 
great stuff. I got it aw right—what Paddy said 
45 about dat 1 icin’ de right dope—on’y I couldn’t 
get in it, see? I couldn’t belong in dat. It was 
over my head. And I kept tinkin’—and den I 
beat it up here to see what youse was like. And 
I waited till dey was all gone to git yuh alone. 
50 Say, how d’yuh feel siftin’ in dat pen all de 
time, havin’ to stand for 'em coinin’ and starin’ 


at yuh—de white-faced, skinny tarts and de 
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boobs what marry ’em—makin' fun of yuh, 
laughin’ at yuh, giftin’ scared of yuh—damn 
’em! [he pounds on the rail with his fist. The 
gorilla rattles the bars of his cage and snarls. 

All the other monkeys set up an angry chatter¬ 
ing in the darkness, yank goes on excitedly] 
Sure! Dat’s de way it hits me, too. On'y yuh’re 
lucky, see? Yuh don’t belong wit 'em and yuh 
know it. But me, I belong wit ’em—but I don’t, 
see? Dey don’t belong wit me, dat's what. Get 10 

me? Tinkin’ is hard- [he passes one hand 

across his forehead with a painful gesture. The 
gorilla growls impatiently, yank goes on 
gropingly] It’s dis way, what I’m drivin’ at. 
Youse can sit and dope dream in de past, green l 5 
woods, de jungle, and de rest of it. Den yuh 
belong and dey don't. Den yuh kin laugh at 
’em, see? Yuh're de champ of de woild. But me 
—1 ain't got no past to tink in, nor nothin’ dat’s 
cornin’, on'y what’s now—and dat don’t belong. 20 
Sure, you’re de best off! Yuh can’t tink, can 
yuh? Yuh can't talk neider. But I kin make a 
bluff at talkin' and linkin’—a'most git away wit 
it—a’most!—and dat’s where de joker comes in. 

[he laughs] I ain’t on oith and I ain’t in 25 
heaven, get me? I’m in de middle tryin’ to sep¬ 
arate ’em, takin’ all de woist punches from hot’ 
of ’em. Maybe dat’s what dey call hell, huh? 

But you, yuh’re at do bottom. You belong! 
Sure! Yuh’re de on’y one in de woild dat does, 30 
yuh lucky stiff! [ the c.oiulla growls proudly] 
And dat’s why dey gotter put yuh in a cage, 
see? [the gorilla roars angrily] Sure! Yuh get 
me. It beats it when you try to tink it or talk 
it—it’s way down—deep—behind—you ’n’ me 35 
we feel it. Sure! Bot’ members of dis club! [he 
laughs—then in a savage tone] What de hell! 

T hell wit it! A little action, dat’s our meat! Dat 
belongs! Knock ’em down and keep bustin’ ’em 
till dey croaks yuh wit a gat—wit steel! Sure! 40 
Are yuh game? Dey’ve looked at youse, ain’t 
dey—in a cage? Wanter git even? Wanter wind 
up like a sport ’stead of croakin’ slow in dere? 

[ the gorilla roars an emphatic affirmative. 
yank goes on with a sort of furious exaltation] 45 
Sure! Yuh’re reg’lar. Yuh’ll stick to de finish! 

Me ’n’ you, huh?—bot’ members of this club! 
We’ll put up one last star bout dat’U knock ’em 


offen deir seats! Dey’ll have to make de cages 
stronger after we’re trou! [the gorilla is 
straining at his bars, growling, hopping from 
one foot to the other, yank takes a jimmy from 
5 under his coat and forces the lock on the cage 
door. He throws this open] Pardon from de 
governor! Step out and shake hands! I’ll take 
yuh for a walk down Fif’ Avenoo. We’ll knock 
’em offen de oith and croak wit de band playin’. 
Come on. Brother, [the gorilla scrambles 
gingerly out of his cage. Goes to yank and 
stands looking at him. yank keeps his mocking 
tone—holds out his hand] Shake—de secret 
grip of our order, [something, the tone of 
mockery, perhaps, suddenly enrages the an¬ 
imal. With a spring he wraps his huge arms 
around yank in a murderous hug. There is a 
crackling snap of crushed ribs—a gasping cry, 
still mocking, from yank] Hey, I didn’t say kiss 
me! [the gorilla lets the crushed body slip 
to the floor; stands over it uncertainly, consider¬ 
ing; then picks it up, throws it in the cage, 
shuts the door, and shuffles off menacingly into 
the darkness at left. A great uproar of fright¬ 
ened chattering and whimpering comes from 
the other cages. Then yank moves, groaning, 
opening his eyes, and there is silence. He mut¬ 
ters painfully] Say—dey oughter match him— 
wit Zybszko." He got me, aw right. I’m trou. 
Even him didn’t tink I belonged, [then, with 
sudden passionate despair ] Christ, where do I 
get off at? Where do I fit in? [checking himself 
as suddenly] Aw, what de hell! No squawkin’, 
see! No quittin’, get me! Croak wit your boots 
on! [he grabs hold of the bars of the cage 
and hauls himself painfully to his feet—looks 
around him bewildcredly—forces a mocking 
laugh] In de cage, huh? [in the strident tones 
of a circus barker] Ladies and gents, step for¬ 
ward and take a slant at de one and only—[his 
voice weakening ]—one and original—Hairy 

Ape from de wilds of-[lie slips in a heap on 

the floor and dies. The monkeys set up a chat¬ 
tering, whimpering wail. And, perhaps, the 
Hairy Ape at last belongs.] 

[Curtain] 


* a contemporary champion wrestler. 
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IV IN T E R S E 7 ” 


MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Anderson ( 1888 - ) attended North Dakota 

and Stanford unit entities, earned an M.A de¬ 
gree, and taught English for a while After a pe¬ 
riod of editorial writing for San hraneiseo and 
Xcw York papers, he tried the drama, ami with 
his second effort, Wli.it Price Oloiy? (u ith Iaiu- 
rence Stallings), won a reputation u liieh has 
been growing eier since, lie is a piohfie au¬ 
thor. Saturdays Cluldici) was a iinnmereud 
success, and his historical .studies (see I, 105 ) 
have won the approval of critics and public 
alike. Andeison is a careful ami thoughtful 
writer who has definite ideas about the theater, 
especially on the nature of tragedy The Win- 
terset story (he had done an eat her sketch of 
Sacco) is a fitting example of its author’s ideas 
and .style. Anderson’s recital of verse lu liieh 
must be accepted as a det ice to make manifest 
the inherent dignity in normally inarticulate 
people) is an interesting departure Like ( YNeill, 
Anderson wrestles with grand themes and, un¬ 
like him, often succeeds in showing man capa¬ 
ble of great moments, even comic moments, in 
a confused existence, lie has been condemned 
for writing too much too fast, but Ids best 
works insure his position at present as the sec¬ 
ond most significant name in the contemporary 
American theater. 


Characters 

TROCK HERMAN 

SHADOW LUCIA 

CARTH PINY 


I-SI IRAS SI Rill l III MIN 

'I HI*. HOIK) 1M)I 1(1 MAN 

1SI (.1111. RADII Al 

UNI) 1.1RI. SI.RI.I ANI 

H'lx.i'. i.At’Ni Non speaking 

MR) t ill IIINS 

CARR lllll MIN IN III,UK SKRI.F. 

ACT I 

S< I NI- I. 

So nk — Tin scene is the bank of a river un¬ 
der a bridgehead. A gigantic span starts from 
the rear of the stage and appears to lift oiei 
the heads of the audience and out to the left. 
At tin 1 right rear is a wall of solid supporting 
masonry. 'To the left an apaitment building 
abuts against the btidge and fauns the left nail 
of the stage with a dark basement ti indaw and 
a door in the brick wall To the right, and in the 
foreground, an outcropping of original rock 
makes a barricade behind u liieh one may enter 
through a deft. 'To the rein, against tlw ma¬ 
sonry, two sheds have been built by waifs and 
strays for shelter. The river bank, in the fore¬ 
ground, is black rock uori i smooth lit / years of 
trampling. There is room for exit and entrance 
to the left around the apartment house, also 
around the rock to the right. A single street 
lamp is seen at the left-—and a glimmer of 
apartment lights in the background beyond. It 
is an early, dark December morning. 

two younc; mkn in shuck lean against the 
masonry, matching bills, truck and shadow 
come in from the left. 


MIRIAMNE A SAILOR 

“ This play is reprinted by arrangement with 
Anderson House, publishers. 


trock. Cio back and watch the car. [ The 
two younc men go out truck walks to the 
corner and looks toward the city ] 
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You roost of punks and gulls! .Sleep, sleep it off, 
whatever you had hist night, get down in warm, 
one big ham-fat against another—sleep, 
cling, sleep and rot! Rot out your pasty guts 
with diddling, you had no brain to begin. If 
you had 

there’d be no need for us to sleep on iron 
who had too much brains for you. 

SHAlxnv. Now look, Truck, look, 
what would the warden say to talk like that? 

truck. May they die as 1 die! 

By Cod, what life they’ve left me 
they shall keep me well! I’ll have that out of 
them— 

these pismires that walk like men! 

shadow. Because, look, chief, 
it’s all against science and penology 
for you to get out and begin to cuss that way 
before your prison vittles are out of you. Hell, 
you’re supposed to leave the pen full of high 
thought, 

kind of noble-like, loving toward all mankind, 
ready to kiss their feet—or whatever parts 
they stick out toward you. Look at me! 
trock. I see you. 

And oven you may not live as long as you 
think. 

You think too many things are funny. Well, 
laugh. 

But it’s not so funny. 

shadow. Come on, Trock, you know me. 
Anything you say goes, but give me leave 
to kid a little. 

trock. Then laugh at somebody else! 

It’s a lot safer! They’ve soaked me once too 
often 

in that vat of poisoned hell thev keep up-state 
to soak men in, and I’m rotten inside. I'm all 
one liquid puke inside where 1 had lungs 
once, liko yourself! And now they want to get 
me 

and stir me in again—and that’d kill me— 
and that’s fine for them. But before that hap¬ 
pens to me 

a lot of these healthy boys’ll know what it’s like 
when you try to breathe and have no place to 
put air— 

they'll learn it from me! 

shadow. They’ve got nothing on you, chief. 
trock. I don’t know yet. That's what I’m 
here to find out. 

If they’ve got what they might have 


it’s not a year this time— 
no, nor ten. It’s screwed down under a lid.— 
I can die quick enough, without help. 
shadow. You’re the skinny kind 
5 that lives forever. 

trock. He gave me a half a year, 
the doc at the gate. 
shadow. Jesus. 
trock. Six months I get, 

io and the rest’s dirt, six feet, [lucia, the street- 
piano man, conies in right from behind the 
rock and goes to the shed where he keeps his 
piano, piny, the apple-woman, follows and 
stands in the entrance, lucia speaks to es- 
i 5 TRKU.A, who still stands facing shadow] 

lucia. Morning, [trock and shadow go out 
round the apartment house without speaking] 
piny. Now what would you call them? 
i.ucia. Maybe someting da river washed up. 
20 piny. Nothing ever washed him—that black 
one. 

i.ucia. Maybe not, maybe so. More like his 
pa and ma raise-a heem in da eella. [He wheels 
out the piano] 

5 piny. He certainly gave me a turn. [She laps 
a hand on the rock] 

lucia. You don’ live-a right, o’ gal. Take 
heem easy. Look on da bright-a side. Never 
sav-a die. Me, every dav in every wav I getta 
o be da regular heller. [Hr starts out] 

[Curtain] 

SCENE II. 

% Scene —A cellar apartment under the apart¬ 

ment building, floored with cement and roofed 
with huge boa constrictor pipes that run slant¬ 
wise from left to right, dwarfing the room. An 
outside door opens to the left and a door at the 
o right rear leads to the interior of the place. A 
low squat window to the left. A table at the 
rear and a few chairs and hooks make up the 
furniture, garth, son of esdras, sits alone, 
holding a violin upside down to inspect a crack 
5 at its base. He laps the bow on the floor and 
runs his fingers over the joint, mihiamne en¬ 
ters from the rear, a girl of fifteen, garth 
looks up, then down again. 

o mirlamne. Garth— 

garth. The glue lets go. It’s the steam, 

I guess. 
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It splits the hair on your head, 
mibiamne. It can't he mended? 
cabth. I can't mend it. 

No doubt there are fellows somewhere 
who'd mend it for a dollar—and glad to do it. 
That is if I had a dollar.—Got a dollar? 

No, I thought not. 

mibiamne. Garth, you’ve sat at home lu re 
three days now. You h.won't gone out at all. 
Something frightens you. 

CABTH. Yes? 

mihiamne. And father s (lightened. 

He reads without knowing where. When a 
shadow falls 

across the page he waits for a blow to follow 
after the shadow. Then in a little while 
he puts his book down solth and goes out 
to see who passed. 

cabth. A bill collector, inavbe. 

We haven’t paid the lent 
MIBIAMNE. No. 

cab I'll. You're a bright gnl, sis.— 

You see too much. Win inn along and cook. 
Why don’t you go to school? 

mibiamne. 1 don’t like school. 

They whisper behind mv hack. 
cabth. Yes? about what? 
mibiamne. What did the lawyer mean that 
wrote to you? 

cabth. [rising] What lawyer? 
mibiamne. I found a letter 
on the floor of your room. He said, “Don’t get 
me wrong. 

but stay in out of the lain the next few days, 
just for instance." 

cabth. I thought I burned that letter. 
mibiamne. Afterward you did. And then 
what was printed 

about the Estrella gang—you hid it from me, 
you and father. What is it—about this 
murder—? 

cabth. Will you shut up, you fool! 
mibiamne. But if you know 
why don’t you tell them. Garth? 

If it’s true—what they say— 

you knew all the time Romagna wasn’t guilty, 

and could have said so- 

cabth. Everybody knew 
Romagna wasn’t guilty! But they weren’t 
listening 

to evidence in his favor. They didn’t want it. 
They don’t want it now. 


mibiamne. But was that why 
they never called on sou?— 
cabth. So far as I know 
they never'd heaid of me—and I can iismiic 
5 you 

I knew nothing about it— 

mibiamne. But something's swung— 

and it woriies father- 

cabth. What could be swung? 

10 mibiamne. I don’t know. 

[A pause) 

cab i ii. And I don't know. You’re a good 
kid, Miriamne, 

but you see too many movies. I wasn't mixed 
1 5 up 

in any murder, and I don’t mean to Ire. 

If I had a dollar to get mv fiddle fixed 
and annthei to hire a hall, by (aid I’d fiddle 
some of the piodigies back into Sunday School 
20 svliere they belong, but 1 won’t get either, and 
so 

I sit here and bite my nails—but if you hoped 
I had some ciinuna! romantic past 
you’ll have to look again! 

25 mibiamne. Oh, (until, forgive me— 

But 1 want you to be so far above such things 
nothing could frighten you. When you seem 
to shrink 

and he afraid, and you're the Inolher I love, 
TO I want to tun there and cry, if there’s any 
(]uestion 

they caie to ask, you’ll be quick and glad to 
answer, 

for there’s nothing to conceal! 

T 5 cab mi. And that’s all true- 

mibiamne. But then 1 remember— 
how you dim the lights— 

and we go early to bed—and speak in 
whispers— 

40 and I could think there’s a death somewhere 
behind us— 
an evil death- 

cabth. [ hearing’ a step] Now for God’s sake, 
be quiet! 

45 

esdbas, an old rabbi with a kindly face, 
enters from the otttside. lie is hurried and 
troubled 

esdbas. I wish to speak alone with someone 
50 here 

if I may have this room. Miriamne— 

mibiamne. [ turning to go] Yes, father. [ The 
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outer door is suddenly thrown open, trock 
appears] 

trock. [after a pause] You’ll excuse me for 
not knocking, [shadow follows trock in] 
Sometimes it’s best to come in quiet. Sometimes 
it’s a good way to go out, Garth’s home, I see. 
He might not have been here if I made a point 
of knocking at doors. 

eA lu ll, How are you, Trock? 
trock. I guess 

you can see how I am. [To miiiiamnk] Stay 
here. Stay where you are. 

We’d like to make your acquaintance. 

—If you want the facts 

I’in no better than usual, thanks. Not enough 
sun, 

my physician tells me. Too much close con¬ 
finement. 

A lack of exercise and an overplus 
of beans in the diet. You’ve done well, no 
doubt? 

garth. 1 don’t know what makes you think 
so. 

trock. Who’s the family? 
garth. My father and inv sister. 
trock. Happy to meet you. 

Step inside a minute. The boy and I 
have something to talk about. 

k.sdras. No, no—lie’s said nothing— 
nothing, sir, nothing! 

a rock. When I sav go out, von go- 

ksdras. [pointing to llw door] Miiiamne--- 

garth. Go on out, both of you! 
ksdras. Oh, sir—I'm old— 
old and unhappy- 

garth. Go on! [miiiiamnk and ksdras go 
inside] 

trock. And if you listen 
I’ll riddle that door! [shadow shuts the door 
behind them and stands against //] 

I just got out, you see, 

and I pay my first call on you. 

garth. Maybe you think 
I’m not in the same jam you are. 

trock. That’s what I do think. 

Who started looking this up? 
garth. I wish 1 knew, 

and I wish he was in hell! Some damned pro¬ 
fessor 

with nodling else to do. If you saw his stuff 
you know as much as I do. 
trock. It wasn’t you 


turning state’s evidence? 

garth. Hell, Trock, use your brainl 
The case was closed. They burned Romagna 
for it 

and that finished it. Why should I look for 
trouble 

and maybe get burned myself? 

trock. Boy, I don’t know, 
but I just thought I’d find out. 

10 garth. I’m going straight, Trock. 

I can play this thing, and I'm trying to make 
a living. 

I haven’t talked and nobody’s talked to me. 
Ghiist—it’s the last thing I’d want! 
i 5 trock. Your old man knows. 

garth. That’s where I got the money that 
last time f 

when you needed it. He had a little saved up, 
but I had to tell him to get it. ije’s as safe 
20 as Shadow there. 

trock. [looking at shadow] Thoie could be 
people safer 
than that son-of-a-bitch. 
shadow. Who? 

25 trock. You’d be safer dead 
along with some other gorillas. 

shadow. It’s beginning to look 
as if you’d feel safer with everybody dead, 
the whole god-damn world. 9 
30 TROCK. I would. These Jesus-bitten 

professors! Looking up their half-ass eases! 
We’ve got enough without that. 

garth. There’s no evidence 
to reopen the thing. 

35 trock. And suppose they called on you 
and asked you to testify? 

garth. Why then I'd tell ’em 
that all I know is what I read in the papers. 
And I’d stick to that. 

40 trock. How much does your sister know? 
garth. I’m honest with you, Trock. She 
read my name 

in the professor’s pamphlet, and she was scared 
the way anybody would be. She got nothing 
4; from me, and anyway she’d go to the chair 
heiself before she’d send me there. 
trock. Like hell. 

garth. Besides, who wants to go to trial 
again 

50 except the radicals?—You and I won’t spill 
and unless we did there’s nothing to take to 
court 
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as far as I know. Let the radicals go on howling 
about getting a dirty deal. They always howl 
and nobody gives a damn. This piofcssoi’s 
red— 

everybody knows it. 

thock. 'l ou re forgetting the judge. 

Where's the damn judge? 

CAnm. What judge? 

thock. Head the morning papcis. 

It says Judge (Jaunt’s gone off Ins nut. lie’s got 
that damn trial on Jiis mmd, and been going 
round 

prosing to everybody he was right all the time 
and the radicals wcie guilts—stopping people 
in the street to prose it—and nosv he’s nuts 
entirely * 

and nobody knows where he is. 
garth. Why don’t thev know? 
thock. Because lie’s on the loose somesvheie! 
They’ve got 

the police of three cities looking loi him. 
garth. Judge (Jaunt? 
thock. Yes, Judge (Jaunt. 
shadosv. Why should that svoirv sou ' -1 
He's crazy, ain’t lie? And even it lie wasn’t 
he’s aigning on your side. You'ie jittci v, chief. 
God, all the judges are looney. Yoti’sc got the 
jitters, 

and you’ll damn well give yourself assay some 
time 

peeing yourself in public. [ mot k half turn\ to 
ward shadow in anger] Don’t jump the 
gun nosv, 

I’ve got pockets m my clothes, too. [//is hand 
is in his coat pocket] 

thock. All right. Take it easy. |//e takes Ins 
hand from his pocket, anil siiadosv does 
the same. To cahtii] 

Maybe you’re lying to me and maybe you re 
not. 

Stay at home a few days. 

garth. Sure thing. Why not? 
thock. And when f say stas home 1 mean 
stay home. 

If I have to go looking for you you’ll stay a 
long time 

svherever I find you. 

[To shadow] Come on. Well get out of here. 
[To cahth] Be seeing you. [siiadosv and 
trock go oat. After a pause garth walks over 
to his chair and picks up the violin. Then he 
puts it down and goes to the inside door, which 


hr opens ] 

gar in. He's gone. 

MlltiAMNK enti is, Fsoiiss In-hind her 

5 MiitiAMNK. [going ii/i to gmuiiI Let's not 
stay hole. [S/ie puts her hands on lor 
arms] 

I thought he’d come loi something—honible. 
Is he coming back? 

10 t, ah i ii 1 don't know. 

mhusmm . Who is he. (Jailh? 
evil ill. He’d kill me il I told sou svlio he is, 
that is. ii he knosv. 

MiitiAsiNi.. Then don’t sav it- 

15 (.sum Ws, and I’ll sas it! I was with a gang 
one time 

that lobbed a pas loll. I sasv a niuidci done, 
and I link Kstiella did it. 11 that got out 
Id go to the eli ,hi and so ssotild lie—that's 
20 SvIlV 

he ss.is here today- 

Mini, s sink . Hut that’s not line——- 
I snitAS He savs it 
to frighten you, child. 

2 5 (.sum. Oh, no I don't! I say it 

because I'se held it in too long! I’m damned 
il 1 sit hole loiesei and look at the door, 
waiting lor Tiock with Ins sub-machine gun, 
waiting 

50 lor police svitli a warrant!—I say I’m damned, 
and I am, 

no matter what I do! These piddling scales 
on a violin—fiist jrosition, thud, filth, 
arpeggios in K—and what I’m thinking 
3; is Romagna dead lor the murder—dead while 
1 sat here 

dying inside—dead for the thing Truck did 
svlule 1 looked on—and I could have saved 
him, yes— 

40 but I sat here and let him die instead of me 
because 1 wanted to live! Well, it’s no life, 
and it doesn’t matter who I tell, because 
1 mean to get it over! 

MiitiAMNK. Garth, it’s not true! 

45 garth. I’d take some scum dosvn with me if 
1 died— 

(bat’d be one good deed- 

esdhas. Son, son, you’re mad— 

someone will hear- 

50 garth. Then let them hear! I’ve lived 

with ghosts too long, and lied too long. God 
damn you if you keep me 
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from the truth! — [He turns away] 

Oh, God damn the world! 

I don’t want to die! [lie throws himself clown] 
ksdhas. 1 should have known. 

I thought you hard and sullen, 

Garth, my son. And you were a child, and hurt 
with a wound that might he healed. 

—All men have crimes, 

and most of them are hidden, and many are 
heavy 

as yours must he to you. [oahih whs] They 
walk the streets 

to buy and sell, hut a spreading einnson stain 
tinges the inner vestments, touches flesh, 
and hums the quick. You’re not alone 
OAHTH. I'm alone 
in this. 

ksdhas. Yes, if you hold with the world that 
only 

those who die suddenly should he revenged. 
Hut those whose hearts are canceled, drop by 
drop 

in small ways, little bv little, till they’ve borne 
all they can hear, and (lit—these deaths will go 
unpunished now as always. When were young 
we have faith in what is seen, hut when we’re 
old 

we know that what is seen is traced in air 
and built on water. There’s no guilt under 
heaven, 

just as there’s no heaven, till men believe it— 
no earth, till men have seen it, and have a word 
to say this is the earth. 

CAimr, Well, i say there's an earth, 
and I say I’m guilty on it, guilty as hell. 
FsmiAS. Yet till it’s known you bear no guilt 
at all— 

unless you wish. The days go by like film, 
like a long written scroll, a figured veil 
unrolling out of darkness into fire 
and utterly consumed. And on this veil, 
running in sounds and symbols of men’s minds 
reflected hack, life flickers and is shadow 
going toward flame. Only what men can see 
exists in that shadow. Why must you rise and 
cry out: 

That was I, there in the ravelled tapestry, 
there, in that pistol flash, when the man was 
killed. 

I was there, and was one, and am bloodstained! 
Let the wind 

and fire take that hour to ashes out of time 


and out of mind! This thing that men call 
justice, 

this blind snake that strikes men down in the 
dark, 

5 mindless with fury, keep your hand back from 
it, 

pass by in silence—let it be forgotten, for¬ 
gotten!— 

Ob, my son, my son—have pity! 

1 o MiMAMNE. But if it was true 

and someone died—then it was more than 
shadow— 

and it doesn’t blow away- 

cartii. Well, it was true. 

15 ksdhas. Say it if you must. If you have heart 
to die, 

say it, and let them take what’s left—there was 
little 

to keep, even before- 

20 r.ARiii. Oh, I’m a coward— 

I always was. I’ll he quiet and live. I’ll live 

even if I have to crawl. I know. [lie gets up 
anil goes into the inner room] 
mihiamnf. Is it better 

2 5 to tell a lie and live? 

F.SDHAS. Yes, child. It’s better. 

MiniAMNE. But if I had to do it— 

I think I’d die. 

ksdhas. Yes, child. Because you're young. 

30 MiMAMNE. Is that the only reason? 
f.sdras. The only reason. 

[Curtain] 


T 5 Scene III. 

Scene —Under the bridge, evening of the 
same day. When the curtain rises mihiamnf. is 
sitting alone on the ledge at the rear of the 
40 apartment house. A spray of light falls on her 
from a street lamp above. She shivers a little 
in her thin coat, but sits still as if heedless of 
the weather. Through the rocks on the other 
side a thamp comes down to the river bank, 
45 hunting a place to sleep. He goes softly to the 
apple-woman’s hut and looks in, then turns 
away, evidently not daring to preempt it. He 
looks at MiMAMNE doubtfully. The door of the 
street-piano man is shut. The vagabond passes 
;o it and picks carefully among some rags and 
shavings to the right, miriamne looks up and 
sees him but mdkes no sign. She looks down 
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again, and the man curls himself up in a make¬ 
shift bed ifi the corner, pulling a piece of sack¬ 
ing over his shoulders, i wo girls come in 
round the apartment house. 

1ST girl. Honest, 1 never heard of anything 
so romantic. Because vou never liked him. 

2ND girl. I certainly nev er did. 

1 ST girl. You've gut to tell me hmv it hap¬ 
pened. You’ve got to. 

2ND GinL. 1 couldn’t. As long as I live 1 
couldn’t. Honest, it was terrible. It was terrible 
1 ST girl. What was so terrible;' 

2ND GIRL. The way it happened, 
isr girl. Oh, please—not to a soul, novel 
2 ND girl. Well, you know how 1 hated him 
because he had such a big mouth. So lie 
reached over and grabbed me, and 1 began all 
falling to pieces inside, the way you do—and 1 
said, "Oh no you don’t niistei.’’ and stalled 
screaming and kicked a hole thiough the wind¬ 
shield and lost a shoe, and he let go and was 
cursing and growling because he hollowed the 
ear and didn’t have money to pay loi the wind¬ 
shield, and he started to civ, and I got so 
sorry for him 1 let him, and now he wants to 
marry me. 

1ST giiil. Honest, 1 never heard of anything 
so romantic! |S/ie sees the sleeping iramp] 
My God, what you won’t see! {They gii e the 
tramp a wide berth, and go out light. The 
tramp sits up looking about him. fi'ix.i-. (.aunt, 
an elderly, quiet man, well dressed but in 
clothes that have seen some weather, comes in 
uncertainly from the left. He holds a small clip¬ 
ping in his hand and goes up to the noiio] 
gaunt, [tentatively] Your pardon, sir. Your 
pardon, but perhaps you can tell me the name 
of this street. 
hobo. Huh? 

gaunt. The name of this stieet? 
hobo. This ain’t no street. 
gaunt. There, where the street lamps are. 
hobo. That’s the alley. 
gaunt. Thank you. It has a name, no doubt? 
hobo. That’s the alley. 
caunt. I see. I won’t trouble you. You won¬ 
der why I ask, I daresay.—I’m a stranger — 
Why do you look at me? [He steps back] f— 
I'm not the man you think. You’ve mistaken 
me, sir. 

hobo. Huh? 


judge. Perhaps misled by a leseinblanee. 
But vou're mistaken—] had an eiiand in this 

city. It’s only by accident that I’m here- 

1IOBO. [ muttering] You go to hell. 

5 judge, [going nearer to him, landing over 
him 1 Yet why should I deceive you? Before 
God. I held the prools in my hands. 1 hold them 
still. I tell you the defense was cunning beyond 
belief, ami unscrupulous in its use of piopa- 
10 g.md.i—thev gagged at nothing—not even— 

I He rises] So, no—I'm Sony—this will hardly 
mtcicst vou. I’m soiry. 1 have an enand. [He 
looks toward the street I suras enters from the 
basement and goes to miiiiamnk The judge 
l 5 steps bark into the shallows] 

i sdras. Gome in, mv daughter. Y ou’ll be 
cold lieic. 

Mini VMM . Altei a while. 

Esiin vs. Y ou’ll be cold. There's a storm 
20 coming. 

\iiitiAMM'. I didn't want him to see me cry¬ 
ing That was all. 

I'.SDR AS. I know. 

miiiiamnk. I'll come soon, fi auras turns re- 
25 luetantly and goes out the way he came. 
miriamni. rises to go in, pausing to dry her 
eyes, mio and garb, road hoys of seventeen 
or so. come round the apartment house. The 
ji 1 >ck has disappeared] 

50 uarii. Thought you said vou were never 
coming east again. 

mio. Y’eali, but— 1 heard something changed 
my mind. 

garb. Same old business? 

5 5 Mio. Y'es, just as soon not talk about it. 
CARR. Where did you go from Portland? 
mio. Fishing— 1 went fishing. God’s truth. 
carr. Bight after 1 left? 
mio. Kell in with a fisherman's family on 
40 the coast and went after the beautiful mackerel 
fish that swirn in the beautilul sea. Family of 
Greeks—Aiistides Marinos was his lovely name. 
He sang while he fished. Made the pea-green 
Pacific ring with his bastard Greek chanties. 
45 Then I went to Hollywood High School for a 
while. 

garb. I’ll bet that’s a seat of learning. 
mio. It’s the hind end of all wisdom. They 
kicked me out after a time. 

50 garb. For cause? 

mio. Because I had no permanent address, 
you see. That means nobody’s paying school 
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taxes for you, so out you go. [To muuamnk] 
What's the matter, Kid'r’ 

muuamnk. Nothing, [she looks up ut him, 
and they pause for a moment] Nothing. 
mio. I'm sorry. 

muuamnk. It's all right. [She withdraws■ her 
eyes from his and goes out past him. He turns 
and looks after her] 

KAiui. Control your chivalry. 
mio. A pretty kid. 
caiih. A baby. 
mio. Wait for me. 

CAIUI. He a long w.i.t? [mio steps swiftly 
out after miiuamnk, then returns] Yeah!' 

Mio. She's gone. 

CAiui. Think ol that. 

MIO. No, but I mean—vanished. Presto— 
into nothing—prodigiosn. 

CAllli. Damn good thing, if you ask me. I he 
homely ones are bad enough, but the lookeis 
are fatal. 

mio. You exaggerate, Carr. 
cabii. I doubt it. 

MIO. Well, let her go. This river bank’s 
loaded with typhus rats, too. Might as well 
die one death as another. 

cahh. They say chronic alcoholism is nice 
but expensive. You can always starve to death. 

Mio. Not always, I tried it. Alter the second 
day I walked thirty miles to Niagara Falls and 
made a tour of the plant to get the sample of 
shredded wheat biscuit on the way out. 

caiih. Last time 1 saw you you couldn't think 
of anything you wanted to do except cm sc Cod 
and pass out. Still feeling low? 

mio. Not much difTeient. [He turns away, 
then comes hack] Talk about the lost genera¬ 
tion, I'm the only one fits that title. When the 
State executes your father, and your mother 
dies of grief, and you know damn well he was 
innocent, and the authorities of youi home 
town politely inform you they'd eonsidei it a 
favor if you lived somewhere else—that cuts 
you off from the world—with a nreat-axe. 

CAiui, They asked you to move? 
mio. It came to that. 
carr. Cod, that was white of them. 
mio. It probably gave them a headache just 
to see me after all that agitation. They knew 
as well as I did my father never staged a 
holdup. Anyway, I've got a new interest in life 
now. 


CARR. Yes—I saw her. 

mio. I don’t mean the skirt.—No, I got 
wind of something, out west, some college pro¬ 
fessor investigating the trial and turning up 
5 new ev idenee. Couldn't find anything he’d writ¬ 
ten out there, so J beat it east and arrived on 
this blessed island just in time to find the 
bums holing up in the public library for the 
winter. I know now what the unemployed have 
10 been doing since the depression started. 
They’ve been catching up on their reading in 
the main reference room. Man, what a stencil! 
Maybe I stank, too, but a hobo has the stench 
of ten because his shoes are poor.' 

■ 5 i'aiiii. Tennyson. 

mio. Might. Joe/, I’m glad we met up again! 
Never knew anybody else that could track me 
tluough the dm on snow of Victorian literature. 

1 Atm. Now you’re cribbing from some half- 
20 foi gotten eiitieism oi Ben Jonson’s Roman 
pl.igi.u isms. 

mio. Where did you get your education, 
sap'’ 1 

caiih. Not in the public library, sap. My 
25 lather kept a news-stand. 

mio. Well, you're light again. [There is a 
faint rumble of thunder] What’s that? Winter 
thunder? 

caiih. Oi Mister Cod, beating on His little 
so tocsin. Maybe announcing the advent of a new 
social ordet. 

MU). Oi maybe it s going to rain coffee and 
doughnuts 

c aiih Or maybe it's going to rain. 

’s mio. Seems more likely. [Lowering Ids 
1 nice] Anyhow, 1 found Professor Ilobhouse’s 
discussion ol the Romagna case. I think he has 
something. It occuried to me I might follow it 
up by doing a little sleuthing on my own ae- 
40 count. 

caiih. Yes? 

mio. 1 have clone a little. And it leads me to 
somewhere in that tenement house that backs 
up against the bridge. That's how I happen to 
45 be here. 

carr. They’ll never let you get anywhere 
with it, Mio. I told you that before. 

Mio. I know vou did. 

carr. The State can't afford to admit it was 

>0 1 a parody of Tennyson's "Sir Galahad": 

“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 
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wrong, you sec. Not when there's In-en that 
much of a row kicked up oxer it. So tor all 
practical purposes the State was right and \oui 
father robbed the payroll. 

mio. Theres still such a thing as evidence. 
CAnn. Its something urn ean buy In tact, 
at the moment I don t think of amthmg von 
cant buy, including life, honor, virtue, glory, 
public office, conjugal affection and all kinds ot 
justice, from the traffic eomt to the immoital I 
nine. Co out and make yourself a pot ot nioncv 
and you ean buv all the justice von want. 
Convictions obtained, convictions aveited. 
Lowest lates in ve.us 

Mio. I know all that l 

CAnn Sure 

Mio. This thing didn’t happen to von. 

They’ve left you vom name 
and whatever place von can take. I-’oi mv hei- 
itage 2 

they’ve left me one thing onlv. and that’s to be 
my fathei's voice dying uj) out ol the earth 
and quicklime where they stuck him Klectro- 
cution 

doesn't kill, you know. Thcv eviscerate them 
with a turn ot the knile m the dissecting loom. 

T he blood spoils out. The man was alive Then 
into 

the lime pit, leave no tiaee. Make it short sin ift 
and chemical dissolution. That’s what they 
thought 

of the man that was mv fathei Then mv 
mother-— 

1 tell you these countv bmials aie swilt 
and cheap and run fin joofit' Out of the house 
and into the ground, you wife ol a dead dog. 
Wait, 

here’s some Romagna spawn left. 

Something crawls here— 

something they called a son. Why couldn’t he 
die 

along with his mother? Well, ease him out of 
town, 

case him out, boys, and see you’re not too 
gentle. 

He might come back. And, by their own liv ing 
Jesus, 

I will go back, and hang the carrion 
around their necks that made it! 

Maybe 1 can sleep then. 

Or even live. 

carr. You have to try it? 


MIO. Yes. 

M’s. It wont let me alone. I’ve tiled to live 
and forget it—but I was biithm.uked with hot 
iron 

S into the entrails. 1 vc got to line] out who did it 
and make them see it till it scalds then eves 
and make them admit it till then tongues are 
bhsteied 

with saving how black lliev lied! 

ill n man, a gawky s/ioe salesman. i nters 
from the li ft 

in hman Hello. Did von see a couple of 
gnls go this wav? 

S rviut (ample ol gills? Did we see a couple 
of gnls? 

VIII) No. 

i Aim No. No gnls | ill iiman fiesi/n/es. t/ien 
giiev out right, in ia ionics- in /nun llic left, 
o Iruiultm g his pimm. mss follows him, weep- 

i»gl 

I'lNS. Thev’vc got no light to do it- 

i.ri ia. All light, hell what, no mattci. I got 
to put him awav, I got to put him away, that’s 
S what the hell! | I wo si in I I urchins follim him 
in] 

I'lNs. They want cvciybodv on the relief 
mils and nobody making a liv mg? 

m i ia. The cops, they do what the big boss 
say The big boss, that’s the mayor, lie says he 

heard it once too niton, the sextette-- 

ions They want grail, that’s all. It’s a new 
way to get gialt- 

lik ia Oh, no, no, no! He’s a good man, the 
mayor, lie’s just don't care foi music, that’s all. 

ions'. Why shouldn’t you make a living on 
the street? The National biscuit Company ropes 
off Eighth Avenue—and does the mayor do 
anything? No, the police hit you over the head 
if you try to go through! 

Lucia. You got the big dough, you get the 
pull, fine. No big dough, no pull, vvhat the hell, 
get ofl the city piopertyl Tomonnw I start 
cooking chestnuts . . . [lie strokes the piano 
fondly. The two ciiils and iikhman come hack 
from the right] She’s a good little machine, this 
baby. Cost plenty—and two new reeoids I only 
played twice. See tin's one. |//e starts turning 
the crank, talking while he plays] Two weeks 
since they play this one in a picture house. [A 
sailor wanders hi from the left. One of the 
street urchins begins suddenly to dance a 
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wild rumba, the others watch] C<x>d boy — see, policeman. Sign offl 

it’s a lulu—it itches in the feet! [hkrman, lucia. [still playing] What you mean? [The 

standing with his girl, tosses the boy a penny. polic eman walks over to him. Lucia stops 

He bows and goes on dancing; the other un- playing and the dancers pause ] 

chin joins him. The saii.oii tosses a coin] 5 policeman. Cut it. 

sailor. Co it, Cuba! Co it! [i.ucia turns the lucia. Is this a street? 
crank, beaming ) policeman. I say cut it out. [ The hobo goes 

2ND ciiil. Oh, Hciman! [She throws her back to his nest and sits in it, watching] 
arms round iieiiman and they dance] lucia. It’s the last time. We dance good-bye 

1 ST urchin. Hey, pipe the professionals! 10 to the piano. 

1ST girl. Do your glide, Shiilcy! Do your policeman. You’ll dance good-bye to some- 

glide! thing else if I catch you cranking that thing 

lucia. Maybe we can’t play iri hunt, maybe again, 
we can play behind! | The innio gets up from lucia. All right. 

his nest and comes over to watch. \ young i 5 piny. I’ll bet you don’t say that to the Na- 
radical wanders in] Maybe you don’t know, tional Biscuit Company! 

folks! Tonight we play good-bye to the piano! policeman. Lady, you’ve been selling ap- 

Cood-bye forever! No rrioie piano on the pics on my beat for some time now, and I said 
streetsl No more music! No moie money for the nothing about it— 
music-man! Last tune, folks! Cood-bye to the 20 piny. Selling apples is allowed—- 
piano—good-bye foievei! [mihia.mnk comes policeman. You watch yourself —[He takes 
out the rear door of the apartment and stands a short walk around the place and comes upon 
watching, the sailor goes twer to the ist girl the hoho] What are you doing here? [The 
and they dance together] Maybe you don’t hobo opens his mouth, points to it, and shakes 
know, folks! Tomorrow will be sad as hell, to- 25 his head] Oh, you are, are you? [He comes 
night we dance! Tormuiow no moie Verdi, no back to lucia] So you trundle your so-called 
more rumba, no more good time! Tonight we musical instrument to wherever you keep it, 
play good-live to the piano, good-bye forever! and don’t let me hear it again. [The radical 
[The radical edges up to mihiamne, and asks leaps on the base of tire rock at light. The ist 
her to dance. She shakes her head and he goes 30 girl turns away from the sailor toward the 
to piny, who dances with him. The iioho he- 2nd girl and Herman] 

gins to do a few lonely curvets on the side sailor. Hey, captain, what’s the matter with 
above] Hoy! Hoy! Pick ’em up and take ’em the music? 

around! Use the head, use the feet! Last time policeman. Not a thing, admiral, 

forever! [I/e begins to sing to the air] 35 sailor. Well, we had a little party going 

MIO. Wait for me, will you? here— 

carr. Now’s your chance, [mio goes over to policeman. I’ll say you did. 

mihiamne and holds out a hand, smiling. She 2ND girl. Please, officer, we want to dance. 

stands for a moment uncertain, then dances policeman. Go ahead. Dance. 

with him. esdras comes out to n atch, judge 40 2nd girl. But we want music! 
gaunt comes in from the left. There is a policeman, [/timing to go] Sorry. Can’t 

rumble of thunder] help you. 

Lucia. Hoy! Hoy! Maybe it lains tonight, radical. And there you see it, the perfect 

mnybe it snows tomorrow! Tonight we dance example of capitalistic oppression! In a land 
good-bye. [He sings the air lustily, a police- 45 where music should he free as air and the arts 
MAN comes in from the left and looks on. two should lie encouraged, a uniformed minion of 
or three pedestrians follow him] the rich, a guardian myrmidon of the Park Av- 

pomceman. Hey you! [i.ucia goes on sing- enue pleasure hunters, steps in and puts a limit 
frig] Hey, you! on the innocent enjoyments of the poor! We 

LUCIA. [still playing] What you want? ;o don’t go to theatres! Why not? We can’t afford 

policeman. Sign off! it! We don’t go to night clubs, where women 

lucia. What you mean? I get off the street! dance naked and the music drips from saxo- 
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phones and leaks out of Itudy Yallee—we can't shaken off roughly] 1 ask this fm \ ourself, 

afford that either! But vve might at least dance truly, not for the dignity of the law nor the 

on the river bank to the strains of a barrel 01- maintenance of precedent. Be gentle with them 

8 an I [garth comes out of the apartment and when their threats are childish- -be tolerant 

/i.sfens] 5 while you can—for yoni least luisli woid will 

policeman. It s against the law! leturn oil von in the night—ictiiin in a storm 

radical. What law? 1 challenge you to tell of cries!— ( lie takes the pot l< imik's arm 

me what law of God or man—what ordinance again] Whatever they mav have said or done, 

is violated by this spontaneous diversion? let them dispelse in peace! It is better that they 

None! I say none! An official whim of the mas lr go softly, lest when thev are dead von see theii 

tors who should be mil serv ants!— eyes pleading, and their outstietehed hands 

policeman. Get down! Get down and shut touch von, fingering cold on \oui he.ut!—I 
up! have been haisher than von. 1 have sent men 

radical. By what law, Iw what ordinance down that long coriidor into blinding light and 

do you order me to be quiet? i 3 blind d.ukiiess! | lie suddenly thaws himself 

policeman. Speaking without a Hag. You erect and speaks defiantly] And it was well that 
know it. [ did so! I have been an uptight judge! They 

radical. [pulling out a small American //rig] aie all liars! Liars! 

There’s my (lag! There’s the flag of this United mi u k.man. I shaking gaunt off so that he 

States which used to guaiantee the rights of 20 fall s| Whv. von fool, vou’re crazy* 
man—the lights of man now violated hv eveiv < \i'M. Yes, and tbeie me liars on the force! 

thirdstatuteofthecomiiionwe.il— Thev came to me with tlicit shifty lies! |//e 

policeman. Don’t try to pull tricks on me! catches at the poi.k e man, u ho pushes him 

I've seen you befoie! You’re not making any away with his foot] 

speech, and you’re climbing down— 25 policeman. You think I’ve got nothing bet- 

judce GAUNT [who has come ijuictli/ for- ter'to do than listen to a cia/y fool? 

tear/!]. One moment, officer. There is some dil- lsrciiu.. Shame, shame! 

ferenee of opinion even on the bench as to the poi.k eman. What have I got to be ashamed 

elasticity of police power when applied in mi- of? And what’s going on here, anyway? Where 
nor emergencies to preseive civil order. But the 30 in hell did you all come linin'? 
weight of authority would certainly favoi the radical. Tread on him! That’s right! Tread 

defendant in any equable court, and he would down the poor and the innocent! [There is a 

be upheld in his demand to be heard. protesting murmur in the emu <l\ 

policeman, Who aie you? sailor, [mooing in a little] Say, big boy, 

JUDGE gaunt. Sir, 1 am not accustomed to 35 you don’t have to step on the guy. 
answer that question. policeman, [faring them, stepping back] 

policeman. I don’t know you. What’s the mattei with you! I haven’t stepped 

gaunt. I am a judge of some standing, not on anybody! 
in your city but in another with similar statutes. mio. [at the right, across from the police- 

Y’ou are aware, of course, that the hill of rights 40 man] 

is not to be set aside lightly by the officers of Listen now, fellows, give the badge a chance. 

any municipality- He’s doing his job, what he gets pafd to do, 

policeman, [looking over gaunt’s somewhat the same as any of you. They’re all picked men, 

bedraggled costume] Maybe they understand these metropolitan police, hand picked 
you better in the town von come from, but 1 45 for loyalty and a fine up-standing pair 
don’t get your drift.— [To the radical] 1 don’t of shoulders on their legs—-it’s not so easy 

want any trouble, but if you ask for it you'll get to represent the law. Think what he docs 

plenty. Get down! for all of us, stamping out crime! 

radical. I’m not asking for trouble, but I’m Do you want to be robbed nnd murdered in 
staying right here. [The policeman moves to- 50 your beds? 
wards him] sailor. What’* eating you? 

caunt. [faking the policeman’s arm, hut radical. He must be a capitalist. 
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mio. They pluck them fresh, thock slips in from the background. The 

from Ireland, and a paucity of headpiece two young men in seuce come with 

is a prime prerequisite. You from Ireland, him 

buddy? 

policeman, [surly] Where are you from? 5 mio. Oh. but your. pardon, sir! Its apparent 
Mio. Buddy, I tell you flat to the least competent among us that you 

I wish I was from Ireland, and could boast should have gone about your task more subtly 

' some Tammany connections. There's only one —the glove of velvet, the hand of iron, and all 

drawback that soit of thing- 

about working on the force. It infects the brain, 10 cm. him vn. Shut that hole in your face! 
it eats the cerebrum. Thcro’vo been cases mio. Sir, for that remark I shall be satisfied 

known, with nothing loss than an unconditional apol- 

fine specimens of manhood, too, whole autop- ogv! I have an old score to settle with police- 

sies, men, brother, because they re fools and fat- 

conducted in approved scientific fashion, i 5 heads, and you're one of the most fatuous fat- 
revealed conditions quite incredible heads that ovei walked his feet flat collecting 

in policemen’s upper layers. In some, a trace, graft! Tell that to your sergeant hack in the 

in others, when they've swung a stick too long, boobv-hatch. 

there was nothing there!—but nothing! Oh, my cm. iceman Oh, you want an apology, do 

friends, ;o vou? You'll get an apology out of the other side 

this fine athletic figure of a man of vour mouth! [ lie '•tops toward mio. CAiut 

that stands so giim before us, what will they sui/r/ru/i/ stands in his path] Get out of my 

find way! [He pauses and looks round him; the 

when they saw his skull for the last mspec- crowd looks less and less friendly, lie lays a 

tion? 2 5 hand on his gun and backs to a position where 

I fear me a little puflball dust will blow away there is- nobody behind him] Get out of here, 

rejoining earth, our mother—and this same all ol you! Get out! What are you trying to do 

dust, —staitariot? 

this smoke, this ash on the wind, will represent mio. Tlieie now, that’s better! That’s in the 

all he had left to think with! jo best police tradition. Incite a riot yourself and 

THE Mono. Hooray! [ 7 '/ic cm. iceman turns then accuse the crowd. 
on his heel and looks hard at the iioiio, who cm. iceman. It won't be pleasant if i decide 

slinks away] to let somebody have it! Get out! [ The onlook- 

polickman. Oh, yeah? ers begin to melt away. The sailoh goes out 

mio. My theme 3 5 left u ith the macs and heiiman. c ,vmt and mio 

gives ears to the deaf and voice to the dumb! go out right, caiih whistling “The Star Spangled 
But now Ranncr." The hobo follows them. The radical 

forgive me if I say you were most unkind walks past with his head in the air piny and 

in troubling the officer. He's a simple man lucia leave the piano where it stands and slip 

of simple tastes, and easily confused 40 away to the left. At the end the policeman is 

when faced with complex issues. He may reflect left standing in the center, the judge near him. 
on returning home, that is, so far as he esdhas stands in the doorway, mihiamne is left 

is capable of reflection, and conclude sitting half in shadow and unseen by esdius] 

that he was kidded out of his uniiorm pants, judge gaunt, [fo the policeman] Yes, but 

and in his fury when this dawns on him 45 should a man die, should it he necessary that 

may smack his wife down! one man die for the good of many, make not 

policeman. That'll be about enough from yourself the instrument of death, lest you sleep 

you, too, professor I to wake sobbing! Nay, it avails nothing that 

mio. May I say that I think you have man- you are the law—this delicate ganglion that is 

aged this whole situation rather badly, from the 50 the brain, it will not bear these things—! [The 

beginning?- policeman gives the judge the once-over, 

policeman. You may not! shrugs, decides to leave him there and starts 
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out left, garth goes to his father—a fine sleet 
begins to fall through the street lights. 1 him k 
is still visible ] 

garth. Cet him in here, quick. 

ESDRAS. who, SOU? 

garth. I he Judge, damn him! 

ESDRAS. Is it Judge Caunt'-' 

GARTH. Who did you think it was? He’s 
crazy as a bedbug and telling the world. (let 
him inside! [lie looks round] 

esdras. [going up to gaunt] Will you come 
in, sir? 

gaunt. You will understand, sir, We old 
men know how softly we must proceed with 
these things. 

esdras. Yes, suielv, sir 
gaunt. It was always mv practici—alwaxs 
They will tell you that of me where I am 
known. Yet e\en I am not bee ol legis t- -exon 
I. Would you behove it? 

esdras. I belies'e we ate none oi us bee o( 
regret. 

gaunt. None of us? 1 would it weie true. I 
would I thought it weie tine 

esdras. Shall we go in, sir-' Tins is sleet 
that’s falling. 

gaunt. Yes. Let us go in. [i siiiias, (.aunt 
and garth enter the basement and shut the 
door. TROfK goes out uith his nun Aftei a 
pause Mto comes bark fwni the light, alone 
lie stands at a little distance from miiiiamne] 
mio. Looks like lain. [She is silent i 
You live around here? [She nods gratelt/] 

I guess 

you thought I meant it—about waiting heie to 
meet me. [S/ie nods again] 

I’d forgotten about it till I got that winter 
across the face. You’d better go inside. 

I’m not your kind. I’m nobody's kind but my 
own. 

I'm waiting for this to blow user. [She lives| I 
lied. I meant it— 

I meant it when I said it—but there’s too much 
black 

whirling inside me—for any girl to know. 

So go on in. You’re somebody’s angel child 
and they’re waiting for you. 

miriamnk. Yes. I’ll go. [S/ie turns] 
mio. And tell them 
when you get inside where it’s warm. 

And you love each other, 
and mother comes to kiss her darling, tell them 

[579 ] 


to hang on to it while thev can, beliese while 
they can 

it s a waini sale woild. and Jesus finds his lambs 
and cariies them in lus bosom. Tse seen some 
5 lambs 

that Jesus missed II thev os or ssaut the tiutli 
tell them that nothing’s gum.mleed in (bis cli¬ 
mate 

except it gets cold lit ssintei. not on this e.utli 
10 except sou she sometime j He tains auau] 
xi nil a sink 1 liase no motlisa 
And ms people an- [ess s. 

xiio Then sou knosv something . I . i t it 
MiiusxiNi- les. 

xiRi Do sou has e enough to i at i 
xilltl SXINI Not alw as s. 
xi In Wh.it do s on belies e in’-’ 
xiimxxiM . Nothing. 
xiio Whs? 


XlllllSXINI 


II 


oss can one: 


easy il soil le a look You 


tin 


V. 


to ha 




v; 


xiio It’s 
svoids 

in books, llonoi, it sass llicie, elm all 
(loin. 

X heroism, enduiing loss—and these 
are wolds on pa pel' . It’s something 
them there. 

You’ll get them nowhcio else. 
miiiiamne. What hints you? 
mio. Just that. 

You’ll get them nosvheie else 

miiiiamne. Why should you want them? 
xiio I'm alone, that's svhv. bin see those 
lights, 

along the rivci, cutting across the lain—’? 
those aie the hearths of Brooklyn, anil up this 
svav 

the love-nests of Manhattan—they turn their 
points 

40 like knives against ins—outcast ol the world, 
snake in the .sheets.—I don’t want a hand-out. 
I sleep and eat. 

miiiiamne. Do you svanl me to go with vim? 
mio. Where? 
miriamnk. Where you go. 

[A pause, lie goes nearer to her] 
mio. Why, you god-damned little fool— 
what made you say that? 
miiiiamne. I don’t know. 
mio. If you have a home 
stay in it. I ask for nothing. I’ve schooled my¬ 
self 
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to ask for nothing, anil take what 1 can get, 
and get along. If 1 fell for you, that’s my look¬ 
out, 

and I’ll starve it down. 

miriamne. Wherever you go. I'd go. 
mio, What do you know about loving? 

How could you know? 

Have you ever had a inan? 

miriamne. [after a slight pause] No. But f 
know. 

Tell me your name. 

Mio. Mio. What’s yours? 
mihiamnk. Miriamne. 

Mio. There’s no such name. 
mihiamnk. But there’s no such name as Mio! 
M.I.O. It s no name. 

MIO. It’s for Bartolomeo. 
mihiamnk. My motlici's name was Miriam, 
so they called me Miriamne. 

MIO. Meaning little Miriam? 

MIHIAMNK. Yes. 

mio. So now little Miriamne will go in 
and take up (juicily wheio she dropped them 

all 

her small housewifely cares.—When I first saw 
you, 

not a half-hour ago, I heard myself saving, 
this is the face that launches ships for me—- 
and if I owned a dream—ves, half a dream— 


oh gods and worms, what mockeryl—And yet 
I have blood enough in my veins. It goes like 
music, 

singing, because you’re here. My body turns 
5 as if you were the sun, and warm. This men 
called love 

in happier times, before the Freudians taught 
us 

to blame it on the glands. Only go in 
10 before you breathe too much of my atmosphere 
and catch death from me. 

mihiamnk. I will take my hands 
and weave them to a little house, and there 
you shall keep a dream— 
i 5 mio. Cod knows I could use a dream 
and even a house. 

miriamne. You’re laughing at me, Mio! 

Mio. The worms are laughing. 

I tell you there’s death about me 
20 and you’re a child! And I’m alone and half mad 
with hate and longing. I shall let you love me 
and love you in return, and then, why then 
Cod knows what happens! 

mihiamnk. Something most unpleasant? 

25 mio. Love in a box car—love among the 
children. 

I’ve seen too much of it. Are we to live 
in this same house you make with your two 
hands 


we’d share it. But I have no dream. This earth 30 mystically, out of air? 
came tumbling down from chaos, fire and rock, 
and bred up worms, blind worms that sting 
each other 

here in the dark. These blind worms of the 
earth 

took out my father—and killed him, and set a 
sign 

on me—the heir of the serpent—and he was a 
man 

such as men might Ire if the gods were men— 
but they killed him— 
as they’ll kill all others like him 
till the sun cools down to the stabler molecules, 
yes, till men spin their tent-worm webs to the 
stars 

and what they think is done, even in the think¬ 
ing, 

and they are the gods, and immortal, and con¬ 
stellations 

turn for them all like mill wheels—still as they 50 
are 

they will be, worms and blind. Enduring love, 


mihiamnk. No roof, no mortgage! 

Well, I shall marry a baker out in Flatbush, 
it gives hot bread in the morning! Oh, Mio, 
Mio, 

35 in all the unwanted places and waste lands 
that roll up into the darkness out of sun 
and into sun out of dark, there should be one 
empty 

for you and me. 
mio. No. 

miriamne. Then go now and leave me, 
f'm only a girl you saw in the tenements, 
and there’s been nothing said. 

mio. Miriamne. [She takes a step toward 
him] 

miriamne. Yes. [He kisses her lips lightly] 
mio. Why, girl, the transfiguration on the 
mount 

was nothing to your face. It lights from 
within— 

a white chalice holding fire, a flower in flame, 
this is your face. 
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MIRIAMS' 1 ". And you shall drink the flame 
and never lessen it. And round your head 
the aureole shall burn that burns there now. 
forever. This I can give you. And so forever 
the Freudians are wrong. 

mio. They’re wcll-foi gotten 
at any rate. 

miiuamne. Why did \ on speak to me 
when you first saw me? 

MIO. I knew then. 

mihiamne. And I came back 
because I must see you again. And we danced 
together 

and my heart hurt me. Never, never, never, 
though they should bind me down and tear out 
my eyes, 

would I ever hurt you now. Take me with sou, 
Mio, 

let them look for us, whoevei there is to look, 
but we’ll be away, [mio turns man/ toward tlir 
tenement] 

mio. When 1 was four years old 
we climbed through an iron gate, m\' mother 
and 1, 

to see my fathci in prison. He stood in the 
death-cell 

and put his hand thiough the bars and said. 
My Mio, 

1 have only this to leave you, that 1 lose you, 
and will love you after I die. Love me then, 
Mio, 

when this hard thing comes on you, that you 
must live 

a man despised for your father. That night the 
guards, 

walking in flood lights brighter than high noon, 
led him between them with his trousers slit 
and a shaven head foi the cathodes. This sleet 
and rain 

that I feel cold here on my face and hands 
will find him under thirteen years of clay 
in prison ground. Lie still and rest, my father, 
for I have not forgotten. When 1 forget 
may I lie blind as you. No other love, 
time passing, nor the spaced light-years of 
suns 

shall blur your voice, or tempt me from the path 
that clears your name— 
till I have these rats in my grip 
or sleep deep where you sleep. [To miiuamne] 
I have no house, 

nor home, nor love of life, nor fear of death, 

11 


nor care foi what I eat, or who I sleep with, 
or what color of calcimine the Government 
will wash itself this scar oi nest to hue 
the sheep and feed the wolves. Love some 
5 vv here else, 

and get your clnldicn in some olhei image 
more acceptable to the State' 11 ns lute ol mine 
is stamped for sewage! |S/ie steps hack, stir- 
tw'.ving] 

lO MIIUAMNK Mio- 

mio My mad is out 

in rock, and leads to one end. II I hint vou. I’m 
sorry. 

One gets ovoi hurts. 

15 mihiamne. What was his name— 
voui lather’s name? 

mio. Baitolomeo Homagna. 

I’m not ashamed of it. 

mihiamni . Why are you here? 

:o mio. For the reason 

I've novel had a home. Because I’m a eiy 
out of a shallow giavc, and all loads me mine 
that might revenge him! 

miiuamnk. Hut Mio—whv heie—why here? 
:5 mio. I can’t tell you that. 

miiuamnk. No—but—there’s someone 
lives here—lives not far—and you mean to see 
linn— 

you mean to ask him- [She pi/u.vc.v] 

50 mio. Who told you that? 
miiuamne. Ilis name 
is Gaitli—Garth Ksdras—— 

mio. [after a panne, coming nearer] 

Who are you, then? You seem 
5 5 to know a good deal about me.—Were you sent 
to say this? 

miiuamne. You said there was death about 
you! Yes, 

but nearer than yon think! Let it be as it is— 
40 let it all be as it is, never see this place 
nor think of it—forget the streets you came 
when you’re away and safe! Go before you’re 
seen 

or spoken to! 

45 Mio. Will you tell me why? 
miiuamne. As I love you 
1 can’t tell you—and I can never see you— 

mio. I walk where I please- 

miiuamnk. Do you think it’s easy for trie 
50 to send you away? [S/ie steps hack as if to go] 
mio. Where wil! I find you then 
if I should want to see you? 
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miriamne. Never—I tell you 
I’d bring you death! Even now. Listen! 

shadow and moot enter between the 
bridge and the tenement house, mihi- 
amne pulls mio back into the shadow 
of the rock to avoid being seen 

trock. Why, fine. 

shadow. You watch it now—just for the 
record, Track— 

you’ic going to thank me for staying away from 
it 

and keeping you out. I’ve seen men get that 
way, 

thinking they had to plug a couple ol guys 
and then a few more to cover it up. and then 
maybe a dozen more. You can't own all 
and territory adjacent, and you can’t 
slough all the witnesses, because every mail 
you put away has friends——- 
trock. I said all right. 

I said fine. 

shadow, They’re going to find this judge, 
and if they find him dead it’s just too bad, 
and I don’t want to know anything about it— 
and you don’t eithei. 
trock. You all through? 
siiaixjw, Why sure. 
tiiock. All right. 

We're through, too, you know. 

shadow. Yeah? [He becomes wary] 
tiiock. Yeah, we’ie through. 
shadow. I’ve heard that said before, and 
afterwards 
somebody died. 

[tiiock is silent j Is that what you mean? 

thock. You can go. 

I don’t want to see you. 

shadow. Sure, I’ll go. 

Maylie you won’t mind ii I just find out 
what you’ve got on you. Belore I turn my back. 

I’d like to know. [Silently and expertly he 
touches thock's pockets, extracting a gun] 

' Not that I’d distrust you, 
but you know how it is. [He pockets the gun] 45 
So long, Truck. 
trock. So long. 
shadow. I won't talk. 


serge enter from the left and walk slowly after 
shadow. They look toward trock as they enter 
and he motions with his thumb in the direction 
taken by shadow. They follow shadow out 
without haste, trock watches them disappear, 
then slips out the way he came, mio comes a 
step forward, looking after the two men. Two 
or three shots arc heard, then silence, mio 
starts to run after shadow] 
miriamne. Mio! 

Mio. What do you know about this? 
miriamne. The other way, 

Mio—quick! [caiiii slips in from the right, in 
haste] 

cahr. Look, somebody’s just been shot. 

He fell in the liver. The guys that did the 
shooting 
ran up the bank. 

mio. Come on. [mio and carr run out right. 
20 miriamne watches uncertainly, then slowly 
turns and walks to the rear door of the tene¬ 
ment. She stands there a moment, looking after 
mio, then goes in, closing the door, caiiii and 
mio return] 

25 caiiii. There’s a rip tide past the point. 
You’d never find him. 
mio. No. 

carr. You know a man really ought to carry 
insurance living around here.—God, it’s easy, 
30 putting a fellow awav. I never saw it done be¬ 
fore. 

mio. [looking at the place where miriamne 
stood] They have it all worked out. 
caiiii. What are you doing now? 
mio. I have a little business to transact in 
this neighborhood. 

caiiii. You’d better forget it, 
mio. No. 

caiiii. Need any help? 

mio. Well, if I did I’d ask you first. But I 
don’t see how it would do any good. So you 
keep out of it and take care of yourself. 
caiiii. So long, then. 
mio. So long, Carr. 

carr. [looking down-stream] He was drift¬ 
ing face up. Must be hallway to the island the 
way the tide runs. [He shivers] God, it’s cold 

here. Well-[He goes out to the left, mio 

sits on the edge of the rock, lucia comes 


35 


40 


You can be sure of that. 

trock. I know you won’t, [shadow turns 50 stealthily back from between the bridge and the 
and goes out right, past the rock and along the tenement, goes to the street-piano and wheels it 
bank. As he goes the two young men in blue away, piny comes in. They take a look at mio, 
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but say nothing, lucia goes into his shelter and 
piny into hers, mio rises, looks up at the tene¬ 
ment, and goes out to the left] 

[Curtain] 

ACT II 

Scene —The basement as in Scene II of Aet 
1 . The same evening, esdiias sits at the table 
reading, mihiamne. is seated at the left, listen¬ 
ing and intent The door of the inn ei loom is 
half open and garth's tiolin is heard lie is 
playing the theme from the third imm inent of 
Beethovens Areliduke Trio, esdiias looks up 

esdras. I lemember when I came to the end 
of all the Talmud said, and the eommentaiies, 
then I was filly years old—and it was time 
to ask what 1 had learned I asked this ipicstinn 
and gave mysolt the answci. In all the Talmud 
there was nothing to find hut the names ol 
things, 

set down that we might call them In those 
names 

and walk without lear among things known. 
Since then 

I have had twenty ve,us to read on and on 
and end with Ecclesiastes. Names of names, 
evanid da\s, ovanid nights and (lavs 
and words that shift then meaning Space is 
time, 

that which was is now—the men of tomorrow 
live, and this is their yesterday. All things 
that were and are and will he, have then hiring 
then and now and to come. II this means little 
when you arc voung, icmcmhei it. It will ictmn 
to mean more when you are old. 

miriamne. I’m sorry—I 
was listening for something. 

esiwas. It doesn’t matter. 

It’s a useless wisdom. It's all I have, 
but useless. It may he there is no time, 
hut we grow old. Do you know his name? 
mihiamne. Whose name? 
esdras. Why, when we’re young and listen 
for a step 

the step should have a name- [mihiamne, 

not hearing, rises and goes to the window 
garth enters from within, carrying his violin 
and carefully closing the door] 

garth, [as esdras looks at him] Asleep. 


esdras. He ma\ 

sleep on through the whole night- then in the 
morning 

we can let them know 

5 gaiiiti. We’d he wisei to s.u nothing- - 
let him find his own wa\ hack. 

ESDRAS. How did he come hole? 
garth, lie's not too cia/v fm that. 11 he 
wakes again 

1o well keep him ipnet and shill him oil tnmm 
row. 

Somebody d pick him up. 

esdras How hose Iconic 
to this sunken end ol a street at a hie s end ' J 
it (.sum It was ( he.ipei lien not to he ti.m 
seemlent.il— 

So—we sav nothing-? 

esdiias. Nothing. 
mihiamne (Tilth, thoic's no place 
io m this whole city—not otie&*i 
wlieie you wouldn't he said 
than hole—tonight—ol tomonow. 

(. A Id'll. | bitterly] Well, that may he. 

Wh.it ol it? 

miiiiamm . II you slipped away and took 
a place somewheie wlieie Tiock couldn't find 
you— 

(.ah III. Yes— 

using what fm money? and whv do you think 
?<■> 1 \e sat hole so I;n—heiause I line my home 
so much? No, hut il I stepped mound the 
corner 

it'd he mv last corner and my last step. 
MiiUA.MNi.. And yet— 

5 5 if you’re hcie-—they’ll find you hole—• 

Truck will come again— 

and there’s woise to follow- 

(.artii. Do you want to gel me killed? 
MIRIAMNE. No. 

garth. There’s no way out ol il. Well wait 
and take wh.it they send us. 

esdras. Hush! You’ll wake him. 
garth. I’ve done it. 

I hear him stilting now. ['They wait quietly. 
4? judge gaunt opens the door and enters] 

gaunt, [in the doorway] I bog your par¬ 
don— 

no, no, he seated—keep your place—I’ve made 
your evening difficult enough, I fear; 

50 and I must thank you doubly for your kindness, 
for I’ve been ill—I know it. 
esdras. You’re better, sir? 
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gaunt. Quite recovered, thank you. Able, 1 
hope, 

to manage nicely now. You’ll be rewarded 
for your hospitality—though at this moment 
[he smiles ] 5 

I’m low in funds, [lie inspects his billfold ] 

Sir, my embarrassment 
is great indeed—and more than monetary, 
for I must own my recollection’s vague 
of how I came here—how we came together— to 
and what we may have said. My name is Gaunt, 
Judge Gaunt, a name long known in the crim¬ 
inal courts, 

and not unhonored there. 

esdbas. My name is Esdras— i 5 

and this is Garth, my son. And Miriamne, 
the daughter of my old age. 

GAUNT. I’m glad to meet you. 

Esdras. Garth Esdras. [lie pusses a hand over 
his eyes] 20 

It’s not a usual name. 

Of late it’s been connected with a case— 
a case I knew. But this is hardly the man. 

Though it’s not a usual name. [They are silent] 

Sir, how I came here, 2 ; 

ns I have said, I don’t well know. Such things 
are sometimes not quite accident. 

esdbas. We found you 
outside our door and brought you in. 

gaunt. The brain 30 

can be overworked, and weary, even when the 
man 

would swear to his good health. Sir, on my 
word 

I don't know why I came here, nor how, nor 35 
when, 

nor what would explain it. Shall we say the ma¬ 
chine 

begins to wear? I felt no twinge of it.— 

You will imagine how much more than gall- 40 
ing 

I feel it, to ask my way home—and where I 
am— 

but I do ask you that. 

esdhas. This is New York City— 45 

or part of it. 

gaunt. Not the best part, I presume? [He 
smiles grimly] No, not the best. 
esduas. Not typical, no. 

gaunt. And you— [To cabth] 50 

you are Garth Esdras? 
gabth. That’s my name. 
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gaunt. Well, sir, [To esdbas] 

I shall lie under the deepest obligation 
if you will set an old man on his path, 
for I lack the homing instinct, if the truth 
were known. North, east and south mean noth¬ 
ing to me 
here in this room. 

esdbas. I can put you in your way. 
cabth. Only you’d be wiser to wait a 
while— 

if I’m any judge.- 

gaunt. It happens I’m the judge— [With 
stiff humor] 

in more ways than one. You’ll forgive me if I 
say 

I find this place and my predicament 
somewhat distasteful. [He looks round him] 
gabth. I don’t doubt you do; 
but you’re better off here. 

gaunt. Nor will you find it wise 
to cross my word as lightly as you seem 
inclined to do. You’ve seen me ill and shaken— 
and you presume on that. 
garth. Have it your way. 
gaunt. Doubtless what information is re¬ 
quired 

we’ll find nearby. 

esdras. Yes, sir—the terminal,— 
if you could walk so far. 

gaunt. I’ve done some walking— 
to look at my shoes, [lie looks down, then puts 
out a hand to steady himself] 

That—that was why I came— 
never mind—it was there—and it’s gone. 

[To cahtii] Professor Hobhouse— 
that’s the name—he wrote some trash about 
you 

and printed it in a broadside. 

—Since I’m here I can tell you 
it’s a pure fabrication—lacking facts 
and legal import. Senseless and impudent, 
written with bias—with malicious intent 
to undermine the public confidence 
in justice and the courts. I knew it then— 
all he brings out about this testimony 
you might have given. It’s true I could have 
called you, 

but the case was clear—Romagna was known 
guilty, 

and there was nothing to add. If I’ve endured 
some hours of torture over their attacks 
upon my probity—and in this torture 

n 
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have wandered from my place, wandered per¬ 
haps 

in mind and liody—and found mv wav to face 
you— 

why, yes, it is so—1 know it—I beg of you 
say nothing. It’s not easv to gi\e up 
a fair name after a full halt century 
of service to a state. It mav well rook 
the surest reason, Therefore I ask of you 
say nothing of this \ isit. 
garth, i’ll sav nothing. 
esdras. Nor any of us. 
gaunt. Whv, no—for vou'd lose, too. 

Vou’d have nothing to gain. 
esdras. Indeed we know it. 
gaunt. I'll remember you kindly. \\ lien 1 \e 
returned, 

theie may be some mystery made of where I 
was— 

we’ll lease it a mystery? 
garth. Anything you say. 
gaunt. W'liv. now 1 go with much nioie 
peace of mind—if 1 can call you friends. 
esdras. We shall be grateful 
for silence on youi part, Yoiii Ilonoi. 

GAUNT. Sir— 

if there weie any just end to be seised 
by speaking out. I’d speak! 1 here is none. No 
bear that in mind! 

esdras. We will. Your Honor. 
gaunt. Then— 

I’m in some haste. If you can be my guide, 
we’ll set out now. 

esdras. Yes, surely, f There is a knock at the 
door. The four look at ear h other with sonic up 
prehension, miriamnk rises] 

I’ll answer it. 

miriamne. Yes. [She (toes into the inner 
room and closes the door, esdras goes to the 
outer door. Tlw knock is repeated. He opens 4 ° 
the door, mio is there] 
esdras. Yes, sir. 
mio. May I come in? 
esdras. Will you state your business, sir? 

It’s late—and I’m not at liberty- 

Mio. Why, I might say 
that I was trying to earn my tuition fees 
by peddling magazines. I could say that, 

. or collecting old newspapers— paying cash— 
highest rates—no questions asked [lie 
looks round sharply] 

carth. We’ve nothing to sell. 


What do you want? 

mio. Your pardon, gentlemen. 

Mv business is not ol an ordinary kind, 
and 1 felt the need ol this slight inliodiu turn 
5 while I might get my healings. Youi name is 
Ksdras, 

or they told me so outside. 
garth. What do you want? 

Mio. Is that the name? 

0 GAR III. Yes. 

mio. I'll be quick and brief. 

I'm the son of a man who died many years ago 
lor a pav roll lobbeiv in New Knglund. You 
should be (iaitli Ksdias, by what l\e heard. 
You have 

some knowledge of the clime, it one can beliese 
what lie reads in the public punts, and it might 
be 

that vonr testimony, if given, would clear mv 
2o father 

ol anv share m the murdei. You may not c.ue 
whetliei he was guilt\' or not. You may not 
know. 

Hut I do cuio—and c.ue deeply, and I ve come 
2 5 to ask von face to face. 

(.ar in. I o ask me what? 

Mio. What do voti know of it? 
i sdhas Tins man Homagna, 
did he have a son? 

mio. Yes, sn, this man Homagna, 
as you choose to call him, had a son, and I 
am that son, and proud. 
esdras. Forgive me. 
mio. Had you known him, 
and lie.tid linn speak, you’d know why I’m 
proud, and why 
he was no malefactor. 

esdras. 1 quite believe you. 

If my son can help he will. Hut at this mo¬ 
ment, 

as I told you—could you, I wonder, come to¬ 
morrow, 

at your own hour? 
mio. Yes. 

esdras. By coincidence 
we too of late have had this thing in mind— 
there have been comments printed, and much 
discussion 

which we could hardly avoid. 

mio. Could you tell me then 
in a word? —What you know— 
is it for him or against him?— 


50 


35 


45 


50 
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gaunt. Quite recovered, thank you. Able, 1 
hope, 

to manage nicely now. You’ll be rewarded 
for your hospitality—though at this moment 
[he smiles ] 5 

I’m low in funds, [lie inspects his billfold ] 

Sir, my embarrassment 
is great indeed—and more than monetary, 
for I must own my recollection’s vague 
of how I came here—how we came together— to 
and what we may have said. My name is Gaunt, 
Judge Gaunt, a name long known in the crim¬ 
inal courts, 

and not unhonored there. 

esdbas. My name is Esdras— i 5 

and this is Garth, my son. And Miriamne, 
the daughter of my old age. 

GAUNT. I’m glad to meet you. 

Esdras. Garth Esdras. [lie pusses a hand over 
his eyes] 20 

It’s not a usual name. 

Of late it’s been connected with a case— 
a case I knew. But this is hardly the man. 

Though it’s not a usual name. [They are silent] 

Sir, how I came here, 2 ; 

ns I have said, I don’t well know. Such things 
are sometimes not quite accident. 

esdbas. We found you 
outside our door and brought you in. 

gaunt. The brain 30 

can be overworked, and weary, even when the 
man 

would swear to his good health. Sir, on my 
word 

I don't know why I came here, nor how, nor 35 
when, 

nor what would explain it. Shall we say the ma¬ 
chine 

begins to wear? I felt no twinge of it.— 

You will imagine how much more than gall- 40 
ing 

I feel it, to ask my way home—and where I 
am— 

but I do ask you that. 

esdhas. This is New York City— 45 

or part of it. 

gaunt. Not the best part, I presume? [He 
smiles grimly] No, not the best. 
esduas. Not typical, no. 

gaunt. And you— [To cabth] 50 

you are Garth Esdras? 
gabth. That’s my name. 
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gaunt. Well, sir, [To esdbas] 

I shall lie under the deepest obligation 
if you will set an old man on his path, 
for I lack the homing instinct, if the truth 
were known. North, east and south mean noth¬ 
ing to me 
here in this room. 

esdbas. I can put you in your way. 
cabth. Only you’d be wiser to wait a 
while— 

if I’m any judge.- 

gaunt. It happens I’m the judge— [With 
stiff humor] 

in more ways than one. You’ll forgive me if I 
say 

I find this place and my predicament 
somewhat distasteful. [He looks round him] 
gabth. I don’t doubt you do; 
but you’re better off here. 

gaunt. Nor will you find it wise 
to cross my word as lightly as you seem 
inclined to do. You’ve seen me ill and shaken— 
and you presume on that. 
garth. Have it your way. 
gaunt. Doubtless what information is re¬ 
quired 

we’ll find nearby. 

esdras. Yes, sir—the terminal,— 
if you could walk so far. 

gaunt. I’ve done some walking— 
to look at my shoes, [lie looks down, then puts 
out a hand to steady himself] 

That—that was why I came— 
never mind—it was there—and it’s gone. 

[To cahtii] Professor Hobhouse— 
that’s the name—he wrote some trash about 
you 

and printed it in a broadside. 

—Since I’m here I can tell you 
it’s a pure fabrication—lacking facts 
and legal import. Senseless and impudent, 
written with bias—with malicious intent 
to undermine the public confidence 
in justice and the courts. I knew it then— 
all he brings out about this testimony 
you might have given. It’s true I could have 
called you, 

but the case was clear—Romagna was known 
guilty, 

and there was nothing to add. If I’ve endured 
some hours of torture over their attacks 
upon my probity—and in this torture 

n 
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came after, and in all that million words 
I found not one unbiased argument 
to fix the crime on him. 

o aunt. And you yourself, 
were you unpicjudiced? 5 

mio. Who are you? 
ksduas. Sir, 

this gentleman is here, as you aie lieie, 
to ask my son, as you ha\e asked, what giomid 
there might he lor this talk ol new esulenee 10 
in your fathers ease. We gaxe him the same 
answer 

we’ve given you. 

MIO. I in sorry. I’d supposed 
his cause forgotten except bv nivself. There s 15 
still 

a defense committee then? 

gaunt. Tlieie mav he. I 
am not connected with it. 

ksdiias. He is inv guest, 20 

and asks to leinain unknown. 

mio. [after a pause, /nuking at gaum] The 
judge at the tiial 

was younger, hut he had \om lace. Can it he 
that you’re the man?—Yes—Yes.—The pin 25 
charge— 

I sat there as a child and heard yom mice, 
and watched that B1ahm111ie.il mouth. I knew 
even then 

you meant no good to him. And now vmi’ie V> 
here 

to winnow out ti 11th and justice—the fountain¬ 
head 

of the lies that slew him! Are you Judge Gaunt? 
gaunt. I am. y; 

mio. Then tell me what damnation to what 
inferno 

would fit the toad that sat in mhos and lied 
when he gave the chaige, and knew he lied' 
Judge that, 40 

and then go to your place in that hell! 

gaunt. I know and have known 
what bitterness can rise against .1 court 
when it must say, putting aside all weakness, 
that a man’s to die. I can forgive you that, 45 
for you are your father’s son, and you think ol 
him 

as a son thinks of his father. Certain laws 
seem cruel in their operation; it’s necessary 
that we he cruel to uphold them. This ciuelty 50 
is kindness to those 1 serve. 
mio. I don’t doubt that. 


I know who it is you sent*. 

gaunt. \\ ould 1 hast* chosen 
to rack myself with othei men’s desp.ms. 
stop my ears, harden my hem I. and listen only 
to the voice of law and light, ll I had hoped 
some private gam lor sen mg? In all inv \o.us 
on the bench of a long-established common 
wealth 

not once has my decision ficon 111 (piestion 
sa'e m this case. Not once heloie 01 since. 

I ni hope of lie.uen 01 place on e.uth, 01 powei 
01 gold, no man has had mv \01ee, nor will 
while 1 still keep the trust that’s laid on me 
to sentence and define. 

Mio. Then why are you here? 
gaunt. My record's clean. I\c kept it so 
But suppose 

with the best intent, among the inyiiud tongues 
that come to testify, 1 had missed mv way 
and followed a pcijured tale to a lethal end 
till a man was foiswojn to death? Could I rest 
01 sleep 

while there was doubt of this, 
even while there was (juestion in a layman's 
mind? 

For always, night and dav, 
then* lies on my brain like a weight, the ad¬ 
monition: 

see truly, let nothing sway you; among all 
functions 

there’s but one godlike, to judge. Then see 
to it 

)ou judge as a god would judge, with clarity, 
with tiuth, with what mercy is found consonant 
with order and law. Without law men me 
beasts, 

and it's a judge’s task to lift and hold them 
above themselves. Let a judge be once mis¬ 
taken 

or step aside for a friend, and a gap is made 
in the dykes that bold back anarchy and chaos, 
and leave men bound but free. 

mio. Then the gap’s been made, 
and you made it. 

gaunt. I feared that too. May you be a 
judge 

sometime, and know in what fear, 
through what nights long 
in fear, I scanned and verified and compared 
the transcripts of the trial. 

mio. Without prejudice, 
no doubt. It was never in your mind to prove 
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that you’d been right. 

gaunt. And conscious of that, too— 
that that might be my purpose—watchful of 
that, 

and jealous as his own lawyer of the rights 
that should hedge the defendant! 

And still I found no error, 
shook not one staple of the bolts that linked 
the doer to the deed! Still following on from 
step to step, I watched all modern com¬ 
ment, 

and saw it centered finally on one fact— 

Garth Esdras was riot called. This is Garth 
Esdras, 

and you have heard him. Would his deposition 
have justified a new trial? 

Mio. No. It would not. 
gaunt. And there I come, myself. If the 
man were still 

in his cell, and waiting. I’d have no faint excuse 
for another hearing. 

Mio. I’ve told you that I read 
the trial from beginning to end. Every word 
you spoke 

was balanced carefully to keep the letter 
of the law and still convict—convict, by Christ, 
if it tore the seven veils! You stand here now 
running cascades of casuistry, to prove 
to yourself and me that no judge of rank and 
breeding 

could burn a man out of hate! But that’s what 
you did 

under all your varnish! 

gaunt. I’ve sought for evidence, 
and you have sought. Have you found it? Can 
you cite 

one fresh word in defence? 
mio. The trial itself 

was shot full of legerdemain, prearranged to 
lead 

the jury astray- 

gaunt. Could you prove that? 
mio. Yes! 
gaunt. And if 

the jury were led astray, remember it's 
the jury, by our Anglo-Saxon custom, 
that finds for guilt or innocence. The judge 
is powerless in that matter. 

mio. Not youl Your charge 
misled the jury more than the evidence, 
accepted every biased meaning, distilled 
the poison for them! 


gaunt. But if that were so 
I'd be the first, I swear it, to step down 
among all men, and hold out both my hands 
for manacles—yes, publish it in the streets, 

5 that all I’ve held most sacred was defiled 
by my own act. A judge’s brain becomes 
a delicate instrument to weigh men’s lives 
for good and ill—too delicate to bear 
much tampering. If he should push aside 
10 the weights and throw the beam, and say, this 
once 

the man is guilty, and I will have it so 
though his mouth cry out from the ground, 
and all the world 

l 5 revoke my word, he’d have a short way to go 
to madness. I think you’d find him in the 
squares, 

stopping the passers-by with arguments,— 
see, I was right, the man was guilty there— 

20 this was brought in against him, this—and 
this— 

and I was left no choice! It’s no light thing 
when a long life’s been dedicate to one end 
to wiench the mind awry! 

25 mio. By your own thesis 

you should be mad, and no doubt you are. 

gaunt. But my madness 
is only this—that I would fain look back 
on a life well spent—without one stain—one 
30 breath 

of stain to flaw the glass—not in men’s minds 
nor in my own. I take my God as witness 
I meant to earn that clearness, and believe 
that I have earned it. Yet my name is clouded 
35 with the blackest, fiercest scandal of our age 
that’s touched a judge. What I can do to wipe 
that smutch from my fame I will. I think you 
know 

how deeply I’ve been hated, for no cause 
40 that I can find there. Can it not be—and I 
ask this 

quite honestly—that the great injustice lies 
on your side and not mine? Time and time 
again 

45 men have come before me perfect in their 
lives, 

loved by all who knew them, loved at home, 
gentle, not vicious, yet caught so ripe red 
handed 

50 in some dark violence there was no denying 
where the onus lay. 

mio. That was not so with my father! 
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caunt. And yet it seemed so to me. To other 
men 

who sat in judgment on him. Can vou he sure— 
I ask this in humility—that vou, 
who were touched closest bv the tragedy, 
may not have lost peispectixe—mav have 
brooded 

day and night on one theme—till vour eyes ate 
tranced 

and show you one side only? 
mio. I see well enough. 
caunt. And would that not be part of the 
malady— 

to look quite steadily at the drilt of things 
but see there what you wish—not what is 
there— 

not what another man to whom the story 
was fresh would sav is there? 

mio. You think I’m ci azv. 

Is that what you meant to say? 

gaunt. I’ve seen it happen 
with the best and wisest men. I but ask the 
question. 

I can’t speak for you. Is it not tine whet ex ei 
you walk, through the little town where you 
knew him well, 

or flying from it, inland or by the sen, 
still walking at vour side, and sleeping only 
when you too sleep, a shadow not your own 
follows, pleading and holding out its hands 
to be delivered from shame? 

mio. How you know that 
by God I don’t know. 

gaunt. Because one spectre haunted you 
and me— 

and haunts you still, but for me it’s laid to rest 
now that my mind is satisfied. He died 
justly and not by error. 

[A pause] 

mio. [stepping forward ] 

Do you care to know 

you’ve come so near to death it’s miracle 

that pulse still beats in yoni splotchy throat? 

Do you know 

there’s murder in me? 

gaunt. There was murder in your sire, 
and it’s to be expected! 1 say he died 
justly, and he deserved it! 

mio. Yes, you’d like too well 
to have me kill you! That would prove your 
case 


in stench forever! You'll not get that horn me! 
Go home and die in bed. get it undet covet, 
your lux-et-lex J putrefaction of the tight thing, 
vou man that walks like a god! 

5 gaunt. Have I made you angry 
bv coming too near the truth? 
mio. This sets him up, 

this venomous slug, this sets him up in a gown, 
deciding who’s to walk above the eaith 
io and who’s to lie beneath! And giving reasons! 
The cobra gix iug leasons; I'm a god. 
bv Buddha, holy and worshiplul my king, 
and can I sink it in! [i/e pauses, turns as if to 
go, then sits] This is no good, 
is lhis won’t help much. [The p ix.i- and isohas 
look at each other] 

gaunt. We should be going. 

KsniiAS. Yes. [ They prepare to go] I'll lend 
you my coat. 

20 gaunt, [looking at it with distaste] 

No, keep it. A little rain 
shouldn’t matter to me. 

i.sduas. It licozes as it kills, 
and you’ve a long wav to go. 

25 i.aunt. I'll manage, thank you. [gaunt and 
i simian go out, I'.sohas obsequious', closing the 
door ] 

gaiitii. [looking at mio's hack] Well? 
sun. [not moving] Let me sit hole a mo- 
20 moot, [caiiiii shrugs his shoulders and 
goes toward the inner door, miiuamnk opens 
it and comes out (.Ainu looks at her , then at 
mio, then lays his fingers on his lips. She nods. 
(.ah i li goes out. miiuamnk sits and watclves 
2S mio. After a little he turns and secs her] 
mio. How did you come hcie? 
miiuamnk. I live here. 
mio. Here? 

miiuamnk. My name is lisdras. Garth 
40 is my brother. The walls are thin. 

I heard what was said. 

mio. [stirring wearilt /] I’m going. This is no 
place for me. 

miiuamnk. What place would be better? 

45 mio. None. Only it’s better to go. 

Just to go. [She comes over to him, puts her 
arm around him and kisses his forehead] 
miiuamnk. Mio. 
mio. What do you want? 

50 Your kisses bum me—and your arms. Don’t 
offer 


and clear your name, and dip my father’s name * light and law. 
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what I’m never to havel I can have nothing. 
They say 

they’ll cross the void sometime to the other 
planets 

and men will breathe in that air. 

Well, I could breathe there, 

but not here now. Not on this hall of mud. 

I don’t want it. 

miriamnk, They can take away so little 
with all their words. For you’re a king among 
them. 

I heard you, and loved your voice. 

Mto. 1 thought I’d fallen 
so low there was no further, and now a pit 
opens beneath. It was bad enough that he 
should have died innocent, hut if he were 
guilty- 

then what’s my life—-what have i left to do—? 
The son of a felon—and what they spat on me 
was earned—and I’m drenched with the stuff. 
Here on my hands 

and cheeks, their spittle hanging! I liked my 
hands 

because they were like his. I tell you I’ve lived 
by his innocence, lived to see it flash 
and blind them all— 

miriamnk. Never believe them, Mio, 
never. [Slw looks toward the inner door] 
mio. Hut it was truth I wanted, truth— 
not the lies you'd tell yoursell, or tell a woman, 
or a woman tells you! The judge with his cobra 
mouth 

may have spat truth—and I may be mad! For 
me— 

your hands are too clean to touch me. I’m to 
have 

the scraps from hotel kitchens—and instead of 
love 

those mottled bodies that hitch themselves 
through alleys 

to sell for dimes or nickels. Go, keep yourself 
chaste 

for the baker bridegroom—baker and son of a 
baker, 

let him get his baker’s dozen on you! 
mihiamne. No— 

say once you love me—say it once; I’ll never 
ask to hear it twice, nor for any kindness, 
and you shall take all I have! 

garth opens the inner door and comes oat 
garth. I interrupt 


a love scene, I believe. We can do without 
your adolescent mawkishness. 

[To mihiamne] You’re a child. 

You’ll both remember that. 

5 miriamnk. I’ve said nothing to harm you— 
and will say nothing. 

garth. You’re my sister, though, 
and I take a certain interest in you. Where 
have you two met? 

io mihiamne. We danced together. 
garth. Then 
the dance is over, I think. 

mihiamne. I’ve always loved you 
and tried to help you, Garth. And you’ve been 
1 5 kind. 

Don’t spoil it now. 
garth. Spoil it how? 
mihiamne. Because I love him. 

I didn’t know it would happen. We danced to- 
20 get her. 

And the world’s all changed. I see you through 
a mist, 

and our lather, too. If you brought this to 
nothing 

25 I’d want to die. 

garth, [to mio] You’d better go. 
mio. Yes, i know, [lie rises. There is a 
trembling knock at the door, mihiamne goes 
to it. The Mono is there slavering] 

30 110110. Miss, could I sleep under the pipes 

tonight, miss? 

Could I, please? 

mihiamne. I think—not tonight. 
hobo. There won’t be any more nights— 

35 if I don’t get warm, miss. 

mihiamne. Come in. [The hobo comes in, 
looks round dcprecatinghj, then goes to a corner 
beneath a huge heating pipe, winch he crawls 
under as if he’d been there before ] 

40 110110. Yes, miss, thank you. 

garth. Must we put up with that? 
miriamnk. Father let him sleep there— 
last winter. 
garth. Yes, God, yes. 

45 mio. Well, good night. 

mihiamne. Where will you go? 
mio. Yes, where? As if it mattered. 
garth. Oh, sleep here, too. 

We ll have a row of you under the pipes. 

;o mio. No, thanks. 

miriamne. Mio, I’ve saved a little money. 
It’s only 
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some pennies, but von must take it. [She shako 
some coins out of a box into her hand] 
mio. No, thanks. 

MiniAMNE. Ami I love von. 

You’ve never said you Io\ e me. S 

mio. Why wouldn’t I lose you 
when you’re clean and sweet, 
and I’\e seen nothing sweet 01 clean 
this last ten years? 1 lose sou. I lease you that 
for svhat good it mas' do sou ll s none to me l- 
MiiUAMNh. Then kiss me. 

MIO. ]looking at oariii) With that seosslmg 
over us? No. 

When it rains, some spring 

on the planet Mcrcuiv, sshero the spiing comes ' S 
often. 

I’ll meet you there, let’s sav. We’ll svait foi that. 

It may he some time till then. [ the outsail' door 
opens and isdiias enters tilth lew.i i.siivi. 
then, after a slight interval, ihoik foliates -o 
thcm K survet/s the interior and its on upants 
one by one, carefully] 

thock. I svouldn’t svant to cause vou in¬ 
convenience, 

any of you, and especially the Judge. -s 

I think vou knosv that. You've all got things 
to do-— 

trains to catch, and so on. But ttains can svait 
Hell, nearly anything can svait, vein'll find, 
only I can’t. I’m the only one that can’t 5 P 

because I'se got no time. Who’s all this lieie? 
Who’s that? [He points to the nono] 
esdhas. He’s a pool hall-wit, sir, 
that sometimes sleeps theie. 

thock. Come out. 1 say come out, IS 

whoever you are. | The nono stirs anil looks up] 
Yes, I mean you. Come out. [The nono 
emerges] 

What’s your name? 

iiobo. They mostly call me Oke. 40 

trock. What do you know? 
hobo No, sir. 

thock. Where are you from? 
hobo. I got a piece of bread. [He brings it 
out, trembling] 45 

trock. Cet back in there! [The hobo crawls 
hack into his corner] 

Maybe you want to knosv svhy I’m doing this. 
Well, I’ve been robbed, that’s why— 
robbed five or six times; 50 

the police can’t find a thing—so I’m out for 
myself— 


if you want to knosv. 

1 To mio] Who aie vou? 

mio. Oh, Tin a h.ilf-svit, 
same in here by mistake. The dillctciice is 
I’ve got no piece ol bread. 
thock. What's voui name? 
mio. My name? 

Theophrastus Such.' 1 That’s lespectable. 

You’ll find it all the svas fiom heie to the coast 
on the best police blottcis 

Only the 11 util is sse’ie a little tombed in the 
head. 

Oke ami me. You’d bettei ask somebodv else 
mock. Who is lie? 

isdiias. His name’s Homagna. lie’s the son. 
1 hoi K . Then sshat's he doing here? You 
said sou svero oil the level. 

csmii. He just walked in. On account of the 
stuff in the papeis. We didn’t ask him. 

1 hock. Cod, sve are a gatliei ing. Nosv if sve 
had Shadow sve’d be all lieie, hull? Only I 
guess sve won’t see Shadow, No, that’s too 
much to ask. 

mio. Who's Shadow? 

thock. Nosv you’re putting questions. 
Shadosv svas just nobody, you see. He blesv 
asvav. It might happen to anyone. |lie looks at 
gab m] Yes, anyone at all. 

mio. Whv do you keep yom hand in your 
|)ocket, friend? 

1 hoi k. Because I’m cold, punk. Because I’ve 
been outside and it’s cold as the tomb of Christ. 
[To (.,sii 111] Listen, there’s a car Availing up at 
the street to take the Judge home. We'll take 
him to the ear. 

garth. That’s not necessary. 

KSDHAS. No. 

thock. I say it is, see? You svouldn’t want to 
let the Judge svalk, would you? The Judge is 
going to ride where he’s going, svith a couple 
of chauffeurs, and everything done in style. 
Don't you worry about the Judge. He’ll be 
taken care of. Tor good. 

garth. I want no hand in it. 
thock. Anything happens to me happens to 
you too, musician. 
garth. I know that. 

trock. Keep your mouth out of it then. And 
you’d better keep the punk here tonight, just 
for luck. [He turns toward the door. There is a 

* See Impressions of Theophrastus Such, satiri¬ 
cal essays by Ceorge Eliot ( 1879 ). 
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brilliant lightning flash through the windows, 
followed slowly by dying thunder, truck opens 
the door. The rain begins to pour in sheets] 
Jesus, somebody tipped it over again! [A cough 
racks him] Wait till it’s over. It takes ten days 
off me every time I step into it. [lie closes the 
door] Sit down and wait. [Lightning flashes 
again. The thunder is fainter, esdiias, garth 
and the judge sit down] 

Gaunt. We were born too early. Even you 
who are young 

are not of the elect. In a hundred years 
man will put his finger on life itself, and then 
he will live as long as lie likes. For you and me 
we shall die soon—one day, one year more or 
less, 

when or where, it’s no matter. It’s what we call 
an indeterminate sentence. I'm hungry, [cahui 
looks at MIRIAMNE] 
miriamne. There was nothing left 
tonight. 

hoho. I’ve got a piece of bread, [lie breaks 
his bread in two and hands half to the 
JUDO i-.] 

gaunt, i thank you, sir. [He cats] 

This is not good bread. [lie rises] 

Sir, I am used 

to other company. Not better, perhaps, but 
their clothes 

were diffeient. These are what it’s the fashion 
to call 

the underprivileged. 

trock. Oh, hell! [lie turns toward the door ] 
Mto. [to trook] It would seem that you and 
the Judge know each other. 

[trock faces him] 
trock. I've been around. 

Mio. Maybe you’ve met before. 
trock. Maybe we bas e. 

Mio. Will you tell me where? 
trock. How long do you want to live? 
mio. How long? Oh, I’ve got big ideas about 
that. 

trock. I thought so. Well, so far I’ve got 


used himself wisely, it might be that even an 
old man could live to touch immortality. They 
may come on the secret sooner than we dare 
hope. You see? It does no harm to try. 

5 trock. [backing away from shadow] By 
God, he’s out of his grave! 

shadow, [leaning against the doorway, hold¬ 
ing a gun in his hands] Keep your hands 
where they belong, Trock. 
io You know me. 

trock. Don’t! Don’t! I had nothing to do 
with it! [He backs to the opposite wall] 
shadow. You said the doctor gave you six 
months to live—well, I don’t give you that 
i 5 much. That’s what you had, six months, and so 
you start bumping off your friends to make sure 
of your damn six months. I got it from you. I 
know where I got it. 

Because I wouldn’t give it to the Judge. 

20 So he wouldn’t talk. 

trock. Honest to God— 
shadow. What God? 

The one that let you put three holes in me 
when I was yum friend? Well, He let me get 
25 up again and walk till I could find you. That’s 
as far as I get, but I got there, by God! And I 
can hear you 

even if I can’t see! [lie takes a staggering step 
forward] A man needs blood 
50 to keep going. I got this far.—And now I can’t 
see! 

It runs out too fast—too fast— 
when you’ve got three slugs 
clean through you. 

55 Show me where he is, you fools? He’s here! 

I got here! [He drops the gun] 

Help me! Help me! Oh, God! Oh, God! 

I m going to die! Where does a man lie down? 
I want to lie down! [miriamne starts toward 
40 shadow, garth and ESDiiAS help him into the 
next room, miriamne following, trock squats 
in his corner, breathing hard, looking at the 
door, mio stands, watching trock. garth re¬ 
turns, wiping his hand with a handkerchief. 


nothing against you but your name, see? You 45 mio picks up and pockets the gun. miriamne 


keep it that way. [He opens the door. The rain 
still falls in torrents. He closes the door. As he 
turns from it, it opens again, and shadow, 
white, bloodstained and dripping, stands in the 
doorway, garth rises, trock turns] 

daunt, [to the hobo] Yet if one were care¬ 
ful of his health, ate sparingly, drank not at all, 


comes back and leans against the door jamb] 
gaunt. You will hear it said that an old man 
makes a good judge, being calm, clear-eyed, 
without passion. But this is not true. Only the 
50 young love truth and justice. The old are sav¬ 
age, wary, violent, swayed by maniac desires, 
cynical of friendship or love, open to bribery 
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and the temptations of lust, corrupt and das¬ 
tardly to the heart. I know these old men. What 
have they left to believe, what have they left 
to lose? Whorers of daughters, liekers of girls' 
shoes, contrivers of nastiness in the night, pur¬ 
veyors of perversion, woishippers of possession' 
Death is the only radical. He comes late, hut 
he comes at last to put awav the old men and 
give the young theii places. It was tune. |f/e 
leers] 

Here’s one I heard vesterdav: 

Marmaduke behind the barn 
got his sister in a fix; 
he says damn instead of darn; 
ain't he cute? lie's only six! 
tiik hoho. He, he, he! 

GAUNT. 

And the hoot owl hoots all night, 
and the cuckoo cooks all day, 
and what with a minimum mace of (aid 
we pass the tune awav. 
the hobo. He, he, he—I got va! [lie makes 
a sign with his thumb] 
gaunt, [sings] 

And he led hoi all around 
and laid her on the ground 
and he ruffled up the featheis of her 
cuckoo’s nest! 
iiouo. Ho, ho, ho! 

gaunt, f am not taken with the way you 
laugh. You should cultivate restraint. 

ksobas reenters 

trock. Shut the door. 
esdras. He won’t come hack again. 
trock. I want the dooi shut! He was dead, I 
tell you! [esdras closes the door] And Romagna 
was dead, too, once! Can’t they keep a man 
under ground? 

mio. No. No more! They don't stay undei 
ground any more, and they don’t stay under 
water! Why did you have him killed? 

trock. Stay away from me! I know you! 
mio. Who am I, then? 

trock. I know you, damn you! Your name’s 
Romagna! 

mio. Yes! And Romagna was dead, too, and 
Shadow was dead, hut the time’s come when 
you can’t keep them down, these dead men! 
They won’t stay down! They come in with their 
heads shot off and their entrails dragging! Hun¬ 
dreds of them! One by one—all you ever killed! 


Watch the dooi! See 1 —It muses! 

TROCK. [looking, fast mated, at the dour] 
Let me out of heie! [He tries to rise] 

mio. [the gun in his ham/] Oh. no! You'll 
5 sit there and wait for them! One In one lhev'11 
come through that dooi, pulling then heads out 
of the gunny-sacks where you tied them— 
glauming oxei you with then lotten hands! 
Thev'll see without eyes and ciaxvl o\ri you— 
io Shadow and the paymastei and all the lest of 
them—putiescent hones without exes! Noxx! 
Look! Look! For I’m first among them! 

thixk. I’xe done lor better men than you! 
And I’ll do foi \on! 

i? gaunt, [nipping on the table] Oidei, gentle¬ 
men, oidei! The witness will leinemhei that a 
certain deemum is essential in the couit-ioom! 
sno. By (aid, he'll answei me! 
gaunt. | thundering] Silence! Silence! Let 
-O me lemind you of courtesy toxxaid the witness! 
What case is this you try? 

mio. Tin- case of the stall' against Baitolo- 
meo Romagna for the* muidei of the paymastei! 
(.aunt. Sit. that was disposed of long ago! 
25 mio. Nevei disposed of, ncxei, not while 
I live! 

(.aunt. Then we’ll have done with it now! 1 
deny the appeal! 1 have denied the appeal be¬ 
fore and I do so again! 

40 hobo. He. lie!—He think’s lie’s in the mov¬ 
ing pictmcs! [A flash of lightning] 

gaunt. Who set that flash! Bailiff, clear the 
com t! This it not Flcinington,' gentlemen! Wo 
are not conducting this case to make a journalis- 
55 tic holiday! [The thunder rumbles faintly. 
garth opens the outside door and faces a solid 
wall of rain] Stop that man! He’s one of the de¬ 
fendants! [garth closes the door] 
mio. Then put him on the stand! 

4° garth. What do you think you’re doing? 
mio. Have you any objection? 
gaunt. The objection is not sustained. 

We will hear the new evidence. 

(fall your witness. 

45 mio. Garth Fsdras! 

gaunt. He will take the standi 
garth. If you want me to say what I said 
before I’ll say it! 

4 town in New Jersey where the Lindbergh kid- 
’ napping case was tried; feature writers, camera¬ 
men, and publicity seekers turned the trial into a 
sideshow. 
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mio. Call Trock Estrella then! 
gaunt. Trock Estrella to the stand! 
trock. No, by God! 

mio. Call Shadow, then! Hell talk! You 
thought he was dead, but he’ll get up again 
and talk! 

trock. [screaming] What do you want of 
me? 

mio. You killed the paymaster! You! 
trock. You lie! it was Shadow killed him! 
mio. And now I know! Now I know! 
gaunt. Again I remind you of courtesy to¬ 
ward the witness! 

mio. f know them now! 

Let me remind you of courtesy toward the 
dead! 

He says that Shadow killed him! If Shadow 
were here 

he’d say it was Trock! There were three men 
involved 

in the new version of the crime for which 
my father died! Shadow and Trock Estrella 
us principals in the murder—Garth as wit¬ 
ness!— 

Why are they here together?—and you—the 
Judge- 

why are you here? Why, because you were all 
afraid 

and you drew together out of that fear to ar¬ 
range 

a story you could tell! And Trock killed Shadow 
and meant to kill the Judge out of that same 
fear— 

to keep them quiet! This is the thing I’ve 
hunted 

over the earth to find out, and I’d he blind 
indeed if I missed it now! 

[To gaunt.] You heard what he said: 

It was Shadow killed him! Now let the night 
conspire 

with the sperm of hell! It's plain beyond denial 
even to this fox of justice—and all his words 
are curses on the wind! You lied! You lied! 

You knew this too! 

gaunt, [fou;] Let me go. Let me go! 
mio. Then why 
did you let my father die? 

gaunt. Suppose it known, 
but there are things a judge must not 1 relieve 
though they should head and fester underneath 
and press in on his brain. Justice once rendered 
in a clear burst of anger, righteously. 


upon a very common laborer, 
confessed an anarchist, the verdict found 
and the precise machinery of law 
invoked to know him guilty—think what furor 
5 would rock the state if the court then flatly 
said: 

all this was lies—must be reversed? It’s better, 
as any judge can tell you, in such cases, 
holding the common good to be worth more 
io than small injustice, to let the record stand, 
let one man die. For justice, in the main, 
is governed by opinion. Communities 
will have what they will have, and it’s quite 
as well, 

i 5 after all, to be rid of anarchists. Our rights 
as citizens can be maintained as rights 
only while we arc held to be the peers 
of those who live about us. A vendor of fish 
is not protected as a man might be 
20 who kept a market. I own I’ve sometimes 
wished 

this was not so, but it is. The man you defend 
was unfortunate—and his misfoitune bore 
almost as heavily on me.—I'm broken— 
s broken across. You’re much too young to know 
how bitter it is when a worn connection chars 
and you can’t lemcmbcr—can’t remember. 

[ lie .steps forward] You 

will not repeat this? It will go no further? 

O MR). No. 

N'o further than the moon takes the tides— 
no further 

than the news went when he died— 
when you found him guiltv 
5 and they flashed that round the earth. Where- 
ever men 

still breathe and think, and know what’s done 
to them 

by the powers above, they’ll know. That’s all 
o I ask. 

That’ll be enough, [trock has risen and looks 
darkly at mio] 

gaunt. Thank you. For I’ve said some tilings 
a judge should never say. 

5 trock. Go right on talking. 

Both of you. It won’t get far. I guess. 
mio. Oh, you’ll see to that? 
trock. I’ll see to it. Me and some others. 
Maybe I lost my grip there just for a min- 
o ute. 

That’s all right. 

mio. Then see to it! Let it rain! 
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What can you do to me now when the night s 
on fire 

with this thing 1 know? Now i could almost 
wish 

there was a god somewhere —-1 could almost 
think 

there was a god—and he somehow brought me 
here 

and set you down hefoie me here in the lain 
where I could wnng this out of you! Koi it's 1 
said, 

and I've heard it, and I'm free! He was as 1 
thought him, 

true and noble and uptight, even when lie went 
to a death contused because lie was as he was i 
and not your kind! Let it lain! Let the night 
speak fire 

and the city go out with the tide, ioi he was 
a man 

and I know you now, and 1 base my das! r 
[There is a linn ly knock at the outside 
door. MiiUAMM- opens it. at a g lance from 
garth. The 1'oi.k i man is there in oil¬ 
skins] 

policeman. Evening, [lie steps in, fulloned z 
by a sergeant, similarly dressed] 

We’re looking loi someone 

might be here. Seen an old man around 

acting a little off? 

[7'o EsmiAs] You know the one r 

I mean. You saw him out theie lee / 1 You’ve got 
a funny eiowd heie! |lie looks round The iiono 
shrinks into his corner] 

That’s the one 1 saw. 

What do you think? r, 

sergeant. That’s him. You mean to sav 
you didn’t know him by Ins pictures? [lie goes 
to gaunt] Come on, old man. 


trock. Pretty good. 

Thanks. 

policeman. Got out vesleida\ attain 1 
hear? 

S i hik e. That’s right. 

sergeant. Hi’ye, Trock? 

I HOI K. O.K. 

SERGEANT. Will kllOW We got olllels 
to watch you pretty close. He good now. baby, 
0 " r back you go. Don’t try to pull any thing, 
not m my distuct. 
i hoi k. No, sir. 
si in.h\vt. No bumping oil. 

II you want my advice cpiil causing a gun. 

> Tiv earning yum In ing lor once 

iikhk, Vail, 
si - hi. i \vi That’s an idea, 
because il we find any stills on the inci bank 
we II know w ho to look lor. 

’ Mto I hen look m the other room! 

1 accuse that mail ol imiidei! Tiock Estiella! 
I le’s a mill del ci! 

I'oi lei- man. Hello. I lemembci you. 
sergeant. Well, what imiidei? 

S MR) It was Tiock Kstiplla 
that lobbed the pay roll tluitecn veais ago 
and did the killing my latlici died for! You 
know 

the Homagna case! Homagna was innocent, 

> and Tiock Estrella guilty! 

si ik. i- an r. [ihsuustcd] Oh, what th<‘ hell! 

I bat s old shill—the Homagna case. 
polk i-.man Hey, Sarge! (The seik.kani and 
policeman come closer together] 
s 1 he boy's a piolessional kiddci. He took me 
over 

about hall an hour ago. He kids the police 
and then ducks out! 


You’re going home. sergeant. Oh, yeah? 

gaunt, ^es. sir. I ve lost my way, 40 \tio. I in not kidding now. 

I think I ve lost my way. > on II find a dead man there in the next room 


sergeant. I’ll say you have. 

About three hundred miles. Now don’t you 
worry. 

We’ll get you Ixick. 

gaunt. I’m a person ol some rank 
in my own city. 

sergeant. We know that. One look at you 
and we’d know that. 
gaunt. Yes, sir. 
policeman. If it isn’t Truck! 

Trock Estrella. How are you, Trock? 


and Estrella killed him! 

sergeant. Thirteen years ago? 

And nobody smelled him yet? 

45 mio. [pointing] I accuse this man 

of two murders! He killed the paymaster long 
ago 

and had Shadow killed tonight. Look, look for 
yourself! 

50 He’s there all right! 

policeman. Look boy. You stood out there 
and put the booby sign on the dumb police 
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because they're fresh out of Ireland. Don’t try 
it twice. 

sergeant. ( to CAHTlt] Any corpses here? 
cahth. Not that I know of. 
sergeant. I thought so. [Mio looks at Mini- 5 
amne] 

[To mio] Think up a I letter one. 

mio. Have 1 got to drag him 
out here where you can see him? 

[He goes touiard the inner dour] Can’t you 10 
scent a murder 

when it’s under your nose? Look in! 

MUUAMNK. No, no—there’s no one —there’s 
no one there! 

seugkant. [looking at miiiiamni ] Take a 15 
look inside. 

policeman. Yes, sir. [Hr goes into the in¬ 
side worn. The sergeant goes up to the 
door. The policeman returns] 

He's kidding, Saige. if tlicie's a cadaver 20 

in here I don't see it. 

mio. You’re blind then! [ lie pars into the 
room, the seugkant following him] 

sergeant. What do you mean? [He comes 
out, mio following him] 2 5 

When you make a charge oi murdoi it’s 1 letter 
to have 

the corpus delicti, son. You’re the kind puts in 
fire alarms to see the engine! 

mio. By God, he was there. 30 

He went in there to die. 

sergeant. I’ll bet he did. 

And I’m Haile Selassie’s 5 aunt! What’s your 
name? 

mio. Romagna. [To garth] What have you 35 
done with him? 

garth. I don't know what you mean. 
sergeant, [to carth] What’s he talking 
about? 

garth. I wish I could tell you. 4° 

I don’t know. 

sergeant. He must have seen something. 
POLICEMAN. He's got 

the Romagna case on the brain. You watch 
yourself, 45 

chump, or you'll get run in. 

Mio. Then they’re in it together! 

All of them! [To mihiamne] Yes, and youl 
garth. He’s nuts, I say. 

mihiamne. [gently] You have dreamed 50 

•ruler of Ethiopia prominent in conflict with 
Italy under Mussolini. 


something—isn’t it true? 

You've dreamed— 

But truly, there was no one- [mio looks at 

her comprehendingly ] 
mio. You want me to say it. [He pauses] 

Yes, by God, I was dreaming. 
serckant. [to policeman] I guess you’re 

, r ‘ ght ' 

We’d better be going. Haven’t you got a coat? 
gaunt. No, sir. 

sergeant. I guess I’ll have to lend you mine. 
[He puts his oilskins on gaunt] 

Gome on, now. It’s getting late, [gaunt, the 
policeman and the sergeant go out] 
trock. They’re welcome to him. 

His fuse is damp. Where is that walking fool 
with the three slugs in him? 

esdras. He fell in the hall beyond 
and we left him there. 

trock. That’s lucky for some of us. Is he out 
this time 

or is he still hutting around? 
esdras. He’s dead. 

trock. That’s perfect. [To mio] Don’t try 
using your firearms, amigo baby, 
the Surge is outside. [He turns to go] 

Better ship that carrion 

hack in the riverl The one that walks when he’s 
dead; 

maybe he’ll walk the distance for you. 
garth. Coming hack? 
trock. Well, it I come back, 
you’ll see me. If 1 don’t, you won’t. Let the 
punk 

go as far as he likes. Turn him loose and let him 

g°- 

And may you all rot in hell. [He pulls his coat 
around him and goes to the left, mirlamne 
climbs up to look out a window] 

mihiamne. He’s climbing up to the street, 
along the bridgehead. [S/ie turns'] 

Quick, Miol It’s safe now! Quick! 
garth. Let him do as he likes. 

MtniAMNE. What do you mean? Garth! He 
means to kill him! 

You know that! 

garth. I’ve no doubt Master Romagna 
can run his own campaign. 
mihiamne. But he’ll he killed! 
mio. Why did you lie about Shadow? [ There 
is a pause, garth shrugs, walks across the 
room, and sits] 
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You were one of the gang! 

garth. I can take a death if I have to! Go 
tell your story, 

only watch your step, for I warn you. Truck's 
out gunning 5 

and you may not walk very far. Oh, I could de¬ 
fend it 

but it’s hardly worth while. 

If they get Tiock they get me too. 

Go tell them. You owe me nothing. 10 

esdras. This Truck you saw, 
no one defends him. He’s earned his death so 
often 

there’s nobody to re gret it. But his crime, 
his same crime that has dogged vou, dogged us 1 5 
down 

from what little we had, to lice here among the 
drains, 

where the waterbugs break out like a scrofula 
on what we eat—and if there’s lower to go 20 
we’ll go there when you’ve told vour story. And 
more 

that I haven’t hcait to speak- 

Mio. [fo garth] My father died 
in your place. And you could have saved him! 2 5 
You were one of the gang! 

garth. Why, there you are. 

You certainly owe me nothing. 

miriamnk. [ moaning] I want to die. 

I want to go away. 30 

mio. Yes, and you lied! 

And trapped me into it! 

miriamne. But Mio, he’s my brother. 

I couldn’t give them my brother. 

mio. No. You couldn't. 35 

You were quite right. The gods were damned 
ironic 

tonight, and they’ve worked it out. 

esdras. What will he changed 
if it comes to trial again? More blood poured 40 
out 

to a mythical justice, but your father lying still 
where he lies now. 

mio. The bright, ironical gods! 

What fun they have in heaven! When a man 4; 
prays hard 

for any gift, they give it, and then one more 
to boot that makes it useless. 

[To miriamne] You might have picked 
some other stranger to dance withl 50 

MIRIAMNE. I know. 
mio. Or chosen 


some other evening to sit outside in the rain. 
But no, it had to lx- this. All my life long 
I’ve wanted only one thing, to say to the woild 
and prow it: the man you killed was clean and 
true 

and full of love as the twelve-year-old that 
stood 

and taught in the- temple. 1 can say that now 
and give my proofs—and now vou stick a gill's 
lace 

I>etween me and the lites I’ve swum the dead 
shall haw of me! You ask too much! Your 
brother 

can take his chance! He was le.idv enough to 
let 

an innocent man take ceitainty for him 
to pay lor the ycais he’s had. That paits us, 
then, 

but we’ie palled anyway, bv flic same dark 
wind 

that blew us togethei. 1 shall sav what I have 
to sav. 

|He steps buck] And I’m not welcome here. 

miriamne. But don’t go now! You’ve stayed 
too long! lie'll be waiting! 

mio. Well, is this any safer? 

I,et the winds blow, the four winds of the 
world, 

and take us to the foul winds. 

[The three arc .silent before him. lie turns and 
goes out.] 

[Curtain] 

ACT HI 

Scene —The river bank outside the tene¬ 
ment, a little before the close of the previous 
act. The rain still falls through the street lamps. 
The TWO NATTY YOUNG MEN IN SE1IC.E AND 
on ay are leaning against the masonry in a ray 
of light, concentrating on a game of chance. 
Each holds in his hand a packet of ten or fifteen 
crisp bills. They compare the numbers on the 
top notes and immediately a bill changes hands. 
This goes on with varying fortune until the tide 
begins to run toward the ist gunman, who has 
accumulated nearly the whole supply. They 
play on in complete silence, evidently not wish¬ 
ing to make any noise. Occasionally they raise 
their heads slightly to look carefully about. 
Luck begins to favor the 2 nd gunman, and the 
notes come his way. Neither evinces the slight- 
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est interest in how the game goes. They merely miriamne. Wouldn’t it be better if you came 
play on, hored, half-absorbed. There is a slight back in the house? 
noise at the tenement door. They put the bills mio. You forget my claustrophobia. 
away and watch, tiiock conies out, pulls the miriamne. Let me walk with you, then. 

door shut and comes over to them, lie says a 5 Please. If I stay beside you he wouldn’t dare. 
few words too low to be heard, and without mio. And then again he might.—We don’t 
changing expression the young men saunter speak the same language, Miriamne, 
toward the right, nux k goes out to the left, miriamne. I betrayed you. Forgive me. 

and the 2ND player, watching that out of the mio. I wish I knew this region. There’s prob- 

coruer of his eye, lingers in a glimmer of light 10 ablv a path along the bank. 
to go on with the game. The ist, with an eye miriamne. Yes. Shadow went that way. 

on the tenement door, begins to play without mio. That’s true, too. So here I am, a young 

ado, and the bills again shift back and forth, mail on a wet night, and blind in my weather 

then concentrate in the hands of tlw ist gun- eye. Stay and talk to me. 

man. The 2ND shrugs his shoulders, searches 15 miriamne. If it happens—it’s my fault. 
his pockets, finds one bill, and playing with it mio. Not at all, sweet. You warned me to 
begins to win heavily. They hear the door keep away. But I would have it. Now I have to 

opening, and putting the notes away, slip out in find a way out. It’s like a chess game. If you 

front of the rock, mio emerges, closes the door, think long enough there’s always a way out.— 

looks round him and walks to left. Near the 20 For one or the other.—I wonder why white al- 
corner of the tenement he pauses, reaches out ways wins and black always loses in the prob- 

hls hand to try the rain, looks up toward the lems. White to move and mate in three moves. 

street, and stands uncertainly a moment, lie re- But what if white were to lose—ah, what then? 

turns and leans against the tenement uall Why, in that case, obviously black would be 

miriamne comes out. mio continues to look off white and white would be black.—As it often 

into space as if unaware of her. She looks away. is. — As we often are.—Might makes white. 

Losers turn black. Do you think I’d have time 
mio. This rather takes one oil his high horse. to draw a gun? 

—What I mean, tough weather for a hegira. miriamne. No. 

You see, this is my sleeping suit, and if I get it 30 mio. I’m a fair shot. Also I'm fair game. [ 77 ie 

wet —bastal door of the tenement opens and gahih comes 

miriamne. If you could only hide here. out to look about quickly. Seeing only mio and 

mio. Hide? miriamne he goes in and comes out again al- 

miriamne. Lucia would take you in. The most immediately carrying one end of a door on 

street-piano man. 35 which a body lies covered with a cloth. The 

mio. At the moment I'm alllietcd with clans- hoiio carries the other end. They go to the right 
trophobia. I prefer to die in the open, seeking with their burden] 
air. This is the burial of Shadow, then; 

miriamne. But you could stay there fill day- feet first he dips, and leaves the haunts of 
light. 40 men. 

Mio. You’re concerned about me. Let us make mourn for Shadow, wetly lying, 

miriamne. Shall I ask him? in elegiac stanzas and sweet crying. 

mio. No. On the other hand there’s a certain Be gentle with him, little cold waves and fishes; 

reason in your concern. I looked up the street nibble him not, respect liis skin and tissues- 

and our old friend Trock hunches patiently un- 45 miriamne. Must you say such things? 
der the warehouse eaves. mio. My dear, some requiem is fitting over 

miriamne. I was sure of that. the dead, even 

mio. And here I am, a young man on a cold for Shadow. But the last rhyme was bad. 
night, waiting the end of the rain. Being read 

my lesson by a boy, a blind boy—you know 50 Whittle him not, respect his dying wishes, 
the one I mean. Knee-deep in the salt-marsh, 

Miriamne, bitten from within, fought. That’s better. And then to conclude: 
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His aromatic virtues, slowly rising 
will circumnamb the isle, beyond disguis¬ 
ing. 

He clung to life beyond the wont of men. 
Time and his silence drink us all. Amen. 


How I hate these identicals. The French al¬ 
low them, but the French have no pnniiples 
anyway. \ou know, Miriamne, there's really 
nothing mysterious about human hie. It’s 
purely mechanical, like an electric appliance. 

Sfop the engine that runs the generator and 
the current's broken. When we think the brain 
gives off a small electiic.il discharge—<|uitc 
measurable, and constant within limits, lint 
that s not what makes youi ban stand up when 
I l ightened. 

miiuamnk. I think it’s a mysteiv. 

Mio. Unman life? Well have to wear veils 
it vvc’ie to keep it a mystery much longei. Now 
if Shadow and 1 were made up into sausages 
we’d probably make vciv good sausages. 

MIIU.VMNK. Don't— 

mio. I’m sonv. I speak horn a high place, 
far off, long ago. looking down. The college le 
turns. [(.Anrii and the nono return, cum/in g 
the door, the eloth Upn g looseh / 01 er it] 1 hope 
you placed an obol in his mouth to pay the ler- 
lyinan? Even among the (hecks a little inoncv 
was prerequisite to Elvsium. [c.ahtii and the 
hoik) go inside, silent] No? It’s grim to think of 
Shadow lingering among lesser shades on the 
hither side. For lack ol a small gratuity, [is- 
dhas comes out the open door and i loses it he 
hind him] 

ksdhas. You must wait hole. Mio, or go in¬ 
side. I know 

you don’t trust me, and I haven’t earned youi 
trust. 

You’re young enough to seek truth— 
and there is no truth; 
and I know that— 

but I shall call the police and see that you 
get safely off. 

mio. It’s a little late for that. 

esdras. 1 shall try. 

mio. And your terms? F’or 1 daresay you 
make terms? 

ksdhas. No. 

mio. Then let me remind you what will hap- 50 
pen. 

The police will ask some questions. 

1:599: 


When they’re answered 

they 11 ask mole, anil lvefoic thcvic done with 
it 

your son will be implicated. 

5 ksdhas. Must he be? 

mio. 1 shall not keep quiet. 

IA pause] 

ksdhas. Still, I'll go. 

Mio 1 don’t ask help, lemembci. I made no 
10 truce. 

He’s not on my eonsciente, and I'm not on 
vours. 

ksdhas. Hut you 
could make it easier, so easily 
S lie s mv only son Let him live. 
mio. Ills chance ol survival’s 
bettei than mine. I’d sav. 

KSDHAS. I'll go. 
mid I don’t uige it. 

‘■O ksdhas No. 1 put mv son’s life in your 
hands. 

When vou'ie gone, 
that may come to youi mind. 
mid Don’t count on it. 

KSDHAS. Oil, 

I count on nothing. \lle turns to go miiuamnk 
runs over to him anil silentli / kisses his 
hands] 

Not mine, not mine, my daughter 1 
I'hevie guilty hands. |//r goes out left 
i.AHi it’s 1 iofiri is hand 11 itliin | 
silo Tlieie was a wai in heaven 
once, all the angels on one side, and all 
the devils on the othei, and since that time 
disputes have raged among the learned, con¬ 
cerning 

whether the demons won, or the angels. Maybe 
the angels won, after all. 

miiuamnk. And again, perhaps 
4 ° I here are no demons or angels. 

Mio. Oil, there are none. 

Hut f could love your father. 

MIIUAMNK. I love him. Mm see, 
lie’s afraid beeausc lie’s old. The less one has 
45 to lose the more he’s afraid. 
mio. Suppose one had 
only a short stub end ol life, or held 
a flashlight with the batteries run down 
till the bulb was dim, and knew that he could 
live 

while the glow la>ted. Or suppose one knew 
that while he stood in a little shelter of time 
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under a bridgehead, say, he could live, and 
then, 

from then on, nothing. Then to lie and turn 
with the earth and sun, and regard them not in 
the least 

when the bulb was extinguished or he stepped 
beyond 

his circle into the cold? How would he live 
that last dim quarter-hour, before lie went, 
minus all recollection, to glow in grass 
between cobblestones? 

miriamne. Let me put my aims round you, 
Mio. 

Then if anything comes, it's for me, too. [She 
puts both arms round him j 
Mio. Only suppose 

this circle’s charmed! To he safe until he steps 
from this lighted space into dark! Time pauses 
here 

und high eternity grows in one quarter-hour 
in which to live. 

miriamne. Let me see if anyone’s there— 
there in the shadows. [She looks toward the 
right] 

Mio. it might blast our eternity— 
blow it to hits. No, don’t go. This is forever, 
here where we stand. And I ask you, Miriamne, 
how does one spend a forever? 

MUUAMNK. You’re frightened? 
mio. Yes. 

So much that time stands still. 

MUUAMNK. Why didn't I speak— 
tell them—when the officers were here? I failed 
you 

in that one moment. 

mio. His life for mine? Oh, no. 

I wouldn’t want it, and you couldn’t give it. 
And if I should go on living we’re cut apart 
by that brother of yours. 
miwamnk. Are we? 
mio. Well, think about it. 

A body lies between us, buried in quicklime. 
Your allegiance is on the other side of that 
grave and riot to me. 
miriamne. No, Mio! Mio, 1 love you! 
mio. I love you, too, but in case my life 
went on 

beyond that barrier of dark—then Garth 
would run his risk of dying. 

miriamne. He’s punished, Mio. 

His life’s been torment to him. Let him go, 
for my sake, Mio. 


mio. I wish I could. I wish 
I’d never seen him—or you. I’ve steeped too 
long 

in this thing. It’s in my teeth and bones. I can’t 
: let go or forget. And I’ll not add my lie 
to (he lies that cumber his ground. We live our 
days 

in a storm of lies that drifts the truth too deep 
for path or shovel; but I’ve set my foot on a 
truth 

for once, and I’ll trail it down! 

[A silence, miriamne looks out to the rigl\t] 
miriamne. There’s someone there— 

I heard- 


15 


CAnn comes in from the right 


mio. It’s Carr. 

CARR. That’s right. No doubt about it. 

20 Excuse me. 

mio. Glad to see you. This is Miriamne. 
Carr’s a friend of mine. 

carh. You’re better employed 
than when I saw you last. 

25 mio. Bow to tile gentleman, 

Miriamne. That’s meant for you. 

miriamne. Thank you, I’m sure. 

Should I leave you, Mio? You want to talk? 
mio. Oh, no, 

30 we’ve done our talking. 

MIRIAMNE. But- 

CARR. I’m the one’s out of place— 

I wandered back because I got worried about 
you, 

35 that’s the truth-—Oh—those two fellows with 
the hats 

down this way, you know, the ones that ran 
after we heard the shooting—they’re back 
again, 

40 lingering or malingering down the bank, 
revisiting the crime, I guess. They may 
mean well. 

mio. I’ll try to avoid them. 
carr. I didn’t care 

45 for the way they looked at me.—No luck, I 
suppose, 

with that case history? The investigation 
you had on hand? 

mio. I can’t say. By the way, 

50 the stiff that fell in the water and we saw swirl- 
ing 

down the eddy, he came trudging up, later on, 
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long enough to tell his name. His name was 


and you let him go. 

Shadow 


Mto. I couldn't help it. 

but hes back in the water now. It’s all in an 


miriamne. Call him 

evening. 


Run after him and call him! 

These things happen here. 

5 

Mto. I tried to say it 

carb. Good God! 


and it strangled in my tluoat. 1 might base 

mio. I know. 


known 

I wouldn’t believe it if you told it. 


you’d win in the end. 

CARR. But— 


MIRIAMNE. Is It for II1C? 

the man was alive? 

10 

mio. For you? 

mio. Oh, not tor long! He's dunked 


It stuck in my throat, that’s all I know. 

for good this time. That's all that's happened. 


miriamne. Oh, Mio, 

CARR. Well, 


I never asked for that! I only hoped 

if you don’t need me- 


Gaitli could go deal. 

MiniAMNK. You had a message to send-—- 

15 

mio. Well, now he will. 

have you forgotten-? 


MIRIAMNE. But you- 

mio. I?—Yes, I had a inessagi— 


It was yom chance! 

but I won’t send it—not now. 


mio I’selost 

mikiamne. Then 1 will--1 


my taste for resenge if it falls on you. Oh, God, 

MIO. No. 

20 

deliser me from the body of this death 

Let it go the way it is! It’s all arranged 


I se dragged behind me all these veins! Miri- 

another way. You’ve been a good scout, Garr. 


amne! 

the best 1 ever knew on the mad. 


Miiiatnncl 

carh. That sounds 


miriamne. Yes! 

like making your will. 

25 

mio. Miriamne, if you love me 

Mto. Not yet, but when 1 do 


teach me a treason to what I am. and have 

I’ve thought of something to leave sou. It’s the 


been, 

view 


till I learn to live like a man! 1 think I’m wak- 

of Mt. Rainier from the Seattle jail, 


ing 

snow over cloud. And the rustv chain in m\ 

30 

bom a long trauma ol hate and lear and death 

pocket from a pail ot handcuils mv father 


that’s hemmed ine from mv biitli—and glimpse 

wore. That’s all the wot Idly goods I’m 


a life 

seized of. 


to be lived in hope—but it’s young in me yet. 

carr. Look, Mio—hell— 


I can’t 

if you’re in trouble- 

35 

get free, or forgive! But teach me how to live 

Mio. I’m not. Not at all. I have 


and forget to hate! 

a genius that attends me where I go, 


miriamne. He would have forgiven. 

and guards me now. I'm fine. 


mio. lie? 

carr. Well, that’s good news. 


miriamne. Your father. [ A pause] 

He’ll have his work cut out. 

40 

mio. Yes. | Another pause] 

mio. Oh, he’s a genius. 


You’ll think it strange, but I’ve never 

carr. I’ll see you then. 


remembered that. 

I’ll be at the Grand Street place. I’m lucky to¬ 


miriamne. How can I help you? 

night, 


mio. You have. 

and I can pay. I could even pay for two. 

45 

miriamne. If I were a little older—if I knew 

mio. Thanks, I may take you up. 


the things to say! I can only put out my hands 

carr. Good night. 


and give you back the faith you bring to me 

mio. Right, Carr. 


by being what you are. Because to me 

carr. [to miriamne] Good night. 


you are all hope and beauty and brightness 

miriamne. [after a pause] Good night. 

50 

drawn 

[carr goes out to the left] 


across what’s black and mean! 

Why did you do that? He's your genius, Mio, 


mio. He’d have forgiven— 

ceoin 
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Then there's no more to say—I’ve groped long esuhas. He won t wait much longer. He 11 
enough come here— 

through this everglades of old revenges—here he told me so. Those damned six months of 


the road ends.—Miriamne, Miriamne, 
the iron I wore so long—it’s eaten tlnongh 
and fallen from me. Let me have your arms. 
They’ll say we’re children—Well—the world’s 
made up of childien. 
miniamnk. Yes. 
mio. Hut it’s too late for me. 
miniamnk. No. [She goes into his arms, and 
they kiss for the first time] 

Then we’ll meet again? 
mio. Yes. 

muuamnk. Where? 
mio. I ll write— 
or send Carr to you. 

miniamnk. You won’t forget? 
mio. Forget? 

Whatever streets I walk, you’ll walk them, too, 
from now on, and whatever roof or stars 
I have to house me, you shall share my roof 
and stars and morning. I shall not forget. 
MINIAMNK. Cod keep you! 
mio. And keep you. And this to rememhei! 
if I should die, Miiianme, tins half-hour 
is our eternity. I came licie seeking 
light in darkness, running liom the dawn, 
and stumbled on a morning. (One of the young 
MEN IN SKHGE strolls in casualty from the right, 
looks up and down without expression, then, 
seemingly having forgotten something, retraces 
his steps and goes out. ksonas conn’s in slowly 
from the left, lie has lost his hat, and liis face is 
bleeding from a slight cut on the temple, lie 
stands abjectly near tlw tenement] 

miniamnk. Father—what is it? [She goes 
toward hsdnas] 

ksonas. Let me alone. [He goes nearer to 
mio] He wouldn’t let me pass. 

The street’s so icy up along the bridge 
I had to crawl on my knees—he kicked me 
back 

three times—and then he held me there—I 
swear 

what I could do I didl I swear to you 
I’d save you if I could. 

mio. What makes you think 
that I need saving? 

esdras. Child, save yourself if you can! 

He’s waiting for you. 

mio. Well, we knew that before. 


his— 

5 he wants them all—and you’re to die—you’d 
spread 

his guilt—I had to listen to it— 

mio. Wait— [He walks forward and looks 
casually to the right, then returns] 

10 There must he some way up through the house 
and out 

across the roof- 

ksonas. lie’s watching that. But come in— 
and let me look.— 

l 5 mio. I’ll stay here, thanks. Once in 

and I’m a rat in a deadfall—I’ll stay here— 
look for me if you don’t mind. 
esdhas. Then watch for me—- 

I’ll he on the roof- [lie goes in hurriedly] 

20 mio. [looking up] Now all you silent powers 
that make the sleet and dark, and never yet 
have spoken, give us a sign, let the throw he 
ours 

this once, on this longest night, when the winter 
2? sets 

his foot on the threshold leading up to spring 
and enters with remembered cold—let fall 
some mercy with the rain. We me two lovers 
here in your night, and we wish to live. 

30 miniamnk. Oh, Mio— 

if you pray that way, nothing good will come! 
You’re hitter, Mio. 

mio. How many floors has this building? 
miriamne. Five or six. It’s not as high as the 
3 5 bridge. 

mio. No, I thought not. Ilow many pome¬ 
granate seeds 
did you eat, Persephone?" 

miriamne. Oh, darling, darling, 

40 if you die, don’t die alone. 

mio. I’m afraid I’m damned 
to hell, and you’re not damned at all. Good 
Cod, 

how long he takes to climb! 

45 miriamne. The stairs are steep. 

[A slight pause] 

“daughter of Zeus and Demeter who had been 
carried off by Hades, or Pluto, and made queen 
of the lower world. Her mother moved Zeus to 
* allow the girl to return, but since she had eaten 
pomegranate seeds in the lower world, she was 
allowed to spend only half of each year on earth. 
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mio. I’ll follow him. 

miiuamne. Hcs there—at the window — 
now. 

He waves you to go hack, not to go in. 

Mio, see. that path between the rocks— 
they’re not watching that—they’re out at the 
river— 

1 can see them theic—thev can’t watch both— 
it leads to a street abuse. 
mio. I’ll try it, then. 

Kiss me. You'll hear. But if von nesei hear— 
then I’m the king of hell. Pciscphone, 
and I’ll expect you. 

muuamne. Oil, loser, keep sale 
MIO. Good-bye. [//<■ slips out i/uiekh / hr 
III ecu the rocks. There is a ipaek mat lime gun 
rat-tat. Tlw liohn stops muuamne rims toward 
the path, mio conics hack don It/, a hand 
pressed under his heart] 

It seems you sseic mi.staki 11 

MIIUAMM Oil, God, Inigisc me' (S/ir put s 
an arm round him. He sinks to hi s knees] 
Where is it, Mio? Let me help sou in' (^niek, 
quick, 

let me help you! 

MIO. I hadn’t thought to choose—this 
ground—■ 

hut it svill do. [He .slips don ill 
muuamne. Oh, God, foigise me' 
mio. Yes? 

The king of hell svas not loigisen then, 

Dis is his name, and Hades is his liomi— 
and he goes alone— 

miiuamne. Why does lie bleed so? Mio, if 
you go 

I shall go svitli you. 

mio. It’s better to stay alive. 

1 svanted to stay alive—because of you—• 

1 leave you that—and svhat he suit! to me dy¬ 
ing; 

I love you, and svill love you aftei I die. 
Tomorrow, 1 shall still love you, as I’ve loved 
the stars I’ll never see, and all the mornings 
that might have been yours and mine. Oh, 
Miriamne, 
vou taught me this.. 

miiuamne. If only I’d never seen you 
then you could live— 

mio. That’s blasphemy—Oh, God, 
there might have been some easier way of it 
You didn’t want me to die, did you, 

Miriamne—? 


You didn’t send me aw a\-? 

muuamne Oh, nesei, nesei-. 

Mio. Korgise nu—kiss me- -l'se got blood 
on vmii lips— 

S I’m sorrs—-it doesn't m.itlci--I'm sous'— 

ESWiAS and uah in eotne out 
MUUAMNE. Mill - 

I'd base gone to die imsell - sou must heat 
nr this, Mio, 

I’d base died to help sou sou must listen 
ssveet, 

sou must hear it—[She Ii.viw| 

I can die, too. see! You! Theic! 

Is You m the shadows!—You killed hull to silence 
him! |S he ualks toward the /rath ] 

But I in not silenced' All that he knesv 1 knoss, 
and I'll tell it tonight! Tonight— 
tell it and scream it 

20 tliiough all lh<' stieets—that block's a nmiderei 
and he hiiod sou lot this mill del! 

Yi>ui ssork’s not done— 

and sou sson’t hse long! Do sou hear? 

Youie muideicis. and I knosv svlio sou me! 
25 \The machine gun speaks again. She sinks 
to her knees (.aiuii runs to her.] 
u mi 1 n You little fool! |//c hies to lift her | 
siiiiiAMNE. Don't touch me! |S 7 ic erauls to 
ward mio] 

30 book, Mio! ’flics' killed me, too. Oh, you can 
belies'e me 

nosv, Mio You can bclicsc I ssoiildn’l hint you, 
because I’m living! Why doesn't he anssvei 
me? 

ys Oh, nosv he’ll neser knosv! [She sinks down, her 
hand over her month, choking i.aiiiii kneels 
beside her, then rises, shuddering. The noito 
comes out. euc:ia and iuny look out.] 

EsmiAs. It lacked only this. 

40 uaium. Yes. [ksdhas bends over miiuamne, 
theii rises slowly] 

Why svas the bastard born? Why did lie come 
here? 

esdhas. Miriamne—Miriamne—yes, and 

4 s Mio, 

one breath shall call you now—forgive us 
both— 

forgive the ancient evil of the earth 

that brought you here- 

50 iiAiiTii. Why must she be a fool? 

esdhas. Well, they were wiser than you and 
I. To die 
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when you are young and untouched, that's beg- 
gary 

to a miser of years, but the devils locked in 
synod 

shake and are daunted when men set their 5 
lives 

at hazard for the heart’s love, and lose. And 
these, 

who were yet children, will weigh more than 

all 10 

a city’s elder s when the experiment 
is reckoned up in the end. Oh, Miriamne, 
and Mio—Mio, my son—know this where you 
lie, 

this is the glory of earth-born men and women, 15 

not to cringe, never to yield, but standing, 

take defeat implacable and defiant, 

die unsuhmitling. I wish that I’d died so, 

long ago; befoie you’re old you’ll wish 

that you had died as they have. On this star, 20 


in this hard star-adventure, knowing not 
what the fires mean to right and left, nor 
whether 

a meaning was intended or presumed, 
man can stand up, and look out blind, and say: 
in all these turning lights I find no clue, 
only a masterless night, and in my blood 
no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 
yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 
in distance, which is higher than I am 
and makes me emporor of the endless dark 
even in seeking! What odds and ends of life 
men may live otherwise, let them live, and then 
go out, as I shall go, and you. Our part 
is only to bury them. Come, take her up. 

They must not lie here. 

t Lucia and piny come near to help, esdiias and 
GARTH Stoop to Carry MIRIAMNE.] 
[Curtain] 


THE ADDING 
MACHINE * 

ELMER RICE 


Rice ( 1892 - ), whose plays appear at reg¬ 

ular intervals on Broadway, has been chosen 
for last position in the drama section of this an¬ 
thology. lie thus represents a group of recog¬ 
nized playwrights (see 1 , 405 ), any one of whom 

° Copyright, 1022, 1929, by Elmer L. Rice. All 
Rights Reserved. 

Caution; Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that The Adding Machine, being fully pro¬ 
tected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion pic- 
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might equally well stand here. After taking a 
law degree. Rice tried playwriting, and his 
first play , On Trial, was successful. From early 
work with little theater groups he progressed 


tures, recitation, public reading, radio broadcasting 
and the rights of translation into foreign languages 
are strictly reserved. No public reading or presen¬ 
tation of any part or portion of this play may be 
given without the written permission of the agent, 
Samuel French, of 25 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y., or 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif., 
or, if in Canada, of Samuel French (Canada) 
Ltd., 480 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

: 




to a point at which he attracted wide attention 
( 1923 ) with The Adding Machine, a truly orig¬ 
inal American play and an early experiment in 
expressionism. Street Scene and other social 
plays followed. Counsellor-at-Law was a hit on 
stage and screen, and Rice has since continued 
popular, llis 1930 novel. Voyage to Pm ilia, was 
a satire on the movies. From 1935 to 1937 he 
was a regional director for the Federal Theatre 
Project. With two dozen plays to his credit 
(some in collaboration) and a sheaf of articles 
on the theater. Rice is a typical first-rank play- 
u right of the older modern generation. 

Characters 

MU, ZERO 
MRS. ZERO 

DAISY DIANA DOROTHEA DEVORE 

THE BOSS 

MR. ONE 

MRS. ONE 

MR. TWO 

MRS. TWO 

MR. THREE 

MRS. THREE 

MR. FOUR 

MRS. FOUR 

MR. FIVE 

MRS. FIVE 

MR. SIX 

MRS. SIX 

POLICEMAN 

JUDY O'GRADY 

YOUNG MAN 

SIIRDLU 

A HEAD 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES 
JOE 

Scene I, A bedroom 
Scene II. An office 
Scene III. A living room 
Scene IV. A place of justice 
Scene V. A graveyard 
Scene VI. A pleasant place 
Scene VII. Another office 

SCENE I. 

Scene —A bedroom. A small room contain¬ 
ing an “instalment-plan" bed, dresser, and 
chairs. An ugly electric-light fixture over the 
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bed with a single glaring naked lamp (),„■ 
small window u ith the shade drau n. The u alls 
are papered with sheets of foolscap coined 
with columns of figures. 

MR. ZERO is lying in the bed. facing the audi¬ 
ence, his head and shoulders i table, lie is thin, 
sallow, undersized, and pai Hally bald mrs. 
zero is standing before the diessei wronging 
her hair for the night. She is forty-foe, shatp- 
fcatured, gray streaks in her had She is shape¬ 
less in her long-sleet erl cotton nightgown. She 
is wearing her shoes, ot er u huh sag her un¬ 
gartered stockings. 

MRS zero, [ns she takes down her hair] I'm 
gettin" sick o' them Westerns. All them cow- 
bnvs tidin’ aionnd ail' foolin’ \utli them ropes. 
I don’t care nothin’ about that. I’m sick of ’em. 

5 I don’t see why they don’t have mole ot them 
stones like "For Love’s Sweet Sake." I like 
them sweet little love stoijes They’re nice an’ 
wholesome. Mis. Twehe ssas savin’ to me only 
yesterday, “Mrs. Zero,” savs she, “what I like 
10 is one ot them wholesome stones, with just a 
sweet, simple little love stoi\.’’ ''You’re right. 
Mis. Twelve,” I says. ’That's what I like, too.” 
They’re showiri’ too many Westerns at the 
Hosebud. I'm gettin’ sick of them. I think we’ll 
*5 start goin’ to the Peter Stuyvesant. They got a 
good bill there Wednesday night. There’s a 
Chubby Delano comedy ealled “Sea-Sick.” Mrs. 
Twelve was tollin' me about it. She says it’s a 
scream. They’re havin' a picnic in the country 
20 and they sit Chubby next to an old maid with 
a great big mouth. So he gets sore an' when she 
ain’t lookin’ he goes and catches a (rug and 
drops it in her clam chowder. An’ when she 
goes to cat the chowder the frog jumps out of it 
25 an’ right into her mouth. Talk about laugh! Mrs. 
Twelve was tollin' me she laughed so she nearly 
passed out. He sure can pull some funny ones. 
An’ they got that big Craee Darling feature, "A 
Mother’s Tears.” She’s sweet. But I don’t like 
jo her clothes. There’s no style to them. Mrs. Nine 
was tellin’ me she read iri Pictureland that she 
ain’t livin’ with her husband. He’s her second, 
too. I don’t know whether they’re divorced or 
just separated. You wouldn’t think it to see her 
35 on the screen. She looks so sweet and innocent. 
Maybe it ain’t true. You can’t believe all you 
read. They say some Pittsburgh millionaire is 
crazy about her and that’s why she ain’t livin’ 
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with her husband. Mrs. Seven was tellin' me me.” Tired! Where do you get that tired stuff, 
her brother-in-law has a friend that used to go anyhow? What about me? Where do I come 
to school with Grace Darting. He says her name in? Scrubbin’ floors an cookin your meals an 
ain’t Grace Darling at all. Her right name is washin’ your dirty clothes. An’ you siftin’ on a 
Elizabeth Dugan, he says, an’ all them stories 5 chair all day, just addin’ Aggers an’ waitin’ for 
about her gettin’ five thousand a week is the five-thirty. There s no five-thirty for me, I don t 
bunk, he says. She’s sweet, though. Mrs. Eight wait for no whistle. I don’t get no vacations nei- 
was tellin’ me that “A Mother’s Tears” is the ther. And what’s more I don’t get no pay en- 
l>est picture she ever made. “Don’t miss it, Mrs. velope every Saturday night neither. I’d like to 
Zero,” she says. “It’s sweet," she says. “Just 10 know where you’d be without me. An’ what 
sweet and wholesome. Cry!” she says, “I nearly have I got to show for it?—slavin’ my life away 
cried my eyes out.” There's one part in it where to give you a home. What’s in it for me. I’d like 
this big bum of an Englishman—he’s a married to know? But it’s my own fault, I guess. I was a 
man, too—art’ she’s this little simple country fool for marryin’ you. If I’d ’a’ had any sense, 
girl. An’ she neatly falls for him, too. But she’s i S I’d ’a’ known what you were from the start. 1 
sittin’ out in the garden one day, and she looks wish I had it to do over again, I hope to tell 
up and there’s her mother lookin’ at her, right you. You was goin’ to do wonders, you was! 
out of the clouds. So that night she locks the You wasn’t goin’ to be a bookkeeper long—oh, 
door of her room. An’ sure enough, when every- no, not you. Wait till you got started—you was 
body’s in bed, along comes this big bum of an 20 goin’ to show ’em. There wasn’t no job in the 
Englishman an’ when she won’t let him in what store that was too big for you. Well, I’ve been 
does he do but go an’ kick open the door. waitin’—waitin’ for you to get started—see? 
“Don’t miss it, Mrs. Zero,” Mrs. Eight was It’s been a good long wait, too. Twenty-five 
tollin’ me. It’s at the Peter Stuyvesant Wednes- years! An’ I ain’t seen nothin’ happen. Twenty- 
day night, so don’t be tellin’ me you want to go 2; five years in the same job. Twenty-five years to- 
to the Rosebud. The Eights seen it downtown morrow! You’re proud of it, ain’t you? Twenty- 
at the Strand. They go downtown all the lime. five years in the same job an’ never missed a 
Just like us—nit! 1 guess by the time it gets to day! That’s somethin’ to be proud of, ain’t it? 
the Peter Stuyvesant all that part about kickin’ Sittin’ for twenty-five years on the same chair, 
in the door will be cut out. Just like they cut 3 ° addin’ up figures. What about, bein’ store-man- 
out that big cabaret scene in “The Pi ice of Vir- ager? I guess you forgot about that, didn’t you? 
hie.” They sure arc pullin' some rough stuff in An’ me at homtHiere lookin’ at the same four 
the pictures nowadays. “It’s no place for a walls an’ workin’ my fingers to the bone to 
young girl,” I was tellin’ Mrs. Eleven, only the make both ends meet. Seven years since you 
other day. An’ by the time they get uptown half 3 5 got a raise! Aji" if you don’t get one tomorrow, 
of it is cut out. But you wouldn’t go downtown I'll bet a nickel you won’t have the guts to go 
—not if wild horses was to drag you. You can an’ ask for one, I didn’t pick much when I 
wait till they come uptown! Well, I don’t want picked you. I’ll tell the world. You ain’t much 
to wait, see? I want to see ’em when everybody to be proud of. [she rises, goes to the window, 
else is seein’ them an’ not a month later. Now 40 and raises the shade. A few lighted windows 
don’t go tellin’ me you ain’t got the price. You are visible on the other side of the closed court. 

could dig up the price all right, all right, if you Looking out for a moment ] She ain’t walkin’ 

wanted to. I notice you always got the price to around tonight, you can bet your sweet life on 

go to the ball game. But when it comes to me that. An’ she won’t be walkin’ around any more 
havin’ a good time then it’s always: “I ain’t got 45 nights, neither. Nofin this house, anyhow. [She 
the price, I gotta start savin’.” A fat lot you’ll turns away from the window] The dirty bum! 
ever savel I got all I can do now makin’ both The idea of her cornin’ to live in a house with 

ends meet an’ you talkin’ about savin’. [She respectable people. They should ’a’ gave her 

seats herself on a chair and begins removing her six years, not six months. If I was the judge I’d 

shoes and stockings] An’ don’t go pullin’ that 50 of gave her life. A bum like that. [She ap- 
stuff about bein’ tired. “I been workin’ hard all proaches the bed and stands there a moment] 
day. Twice a day in the subway’s enough for I guess you’re sorry she’s gone. I guess you'd 

neoe] 




like to sit home every mjyht .in' wateli her 
goins-on. 4 oil re somethin to he proud of. yon 
are! [She stands on the bed and turns out the 
light. ... A thin stream of moonlight filters in 
from the court. The tuo figures are dimly i isi- 
ble. mbs. zero gets into bed] You’d better not 
start nothin’ with women, if vou know what's 
good for you. I've put up with a lot. hut I 
won’t put up with that. I've been slavin' awav 
for twenty-five years, inakin' a home loi vou 1 
an’ nothin' to show for it. If vou was any kind 
of a man you'd have a decent job bv now an' 
I'd be gettin' some comfort out of lift—instead 
of bein just a slave, washm [lots an st.uidm 
over the hot stove. I've stood it for twenty-five 1 
years an’ I guess I'll have to stand it twenty-five 
more. Hut don't you go stallin' nothin' with 

women-[She goes on talking as the curtain 

falls.] 


SCENE If. 

Scene —An office in a department store 
Wood and glass partitions In the middle of the - 
room, two tall desks bark to back. At one ilesk 
on a high stool is zero. Opposite him at the 
other desk, also on a high stool, is daisy divna 
Dorothea devore, a plain, middle-aged 
woman, both wear green eye shades and papa 3 
sleeve protectors. A pendent electric lamp 
throws light upon both desks daisy reads aloud 
figures from a pile of slips which lie before her. 

As she reads the figures, zero enters them upon 
a large square sheet of ruled paper width lies 4 
before him. 

daisy, [reading aloud] Three ninety-eight. 
Forty-two cents. A dollar fifty. A dollar fifty. 

A dollar twenty-five. Two dollars. Thirty-nine 4 
cents. Twenty-seven fifty. 

zero. [ petulantly ] Speed it up a little, 
caneha? 

daisy. What’s the rush? Tomorrer’s an¬ 
other day. * 4 

zero. Aw, you make me sick. 
daisy. An’ you make me sicker. 
zero. Go on. Go on. We're losin' time. 
daisy. Then quit bein' so bossy. [S/ie reads] 
Three dollars. Two sixty-nine. Eighty-one fifty. 5 
Forty dollars. Eight seventy-five. Who do you 
think you are, anyhow? 
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ZERO. Never mind who 1 think I am. You 
tend to your work. 

daisy. Aw, don t be givin’ me so many or- 
deis. Sixty cents. Twenty-fom cents. Seventv- 
5 five cents. A dollai fifty. Two fifty. One fifty. 
One fifty. Two fifty. I don't have to take it 
horn you and what's more 1 won’t. 
zero. Aw, quit talkin’. 
daisy. I'll talk all 1 want. Thiee dollars. Fifty 
o cents. Filtv cents. Seven dollars Fifty cents. 
Two fifty. Three fifty. Fifty cents One filtv 
Filtv cents. [She goes on, hauling oxer the 
slips and transferring than ftom one pile to 
another /hid bends ot er his tlt sk, busily en 
S tei mg the figures] 

zero, [without looking up] You make nn 
sick. Always shoutin' off youi lace about some¬ 
thin'. Talk, talk, talk. Just like all the otliei 
women. Women make me sick. 

° daisy, [busily fingaing the slips] Who do 
you think you aie, anyhow? Hossin' me mound. 
I don’t have to take it from you, and what's 
moie 1 won't. [They both attend closely to their 
u ork, neither looking up] 
s zero. Women make me sick. They’re all 
alike. Hie judge gave liei six months. I wonder 
what they do in the workhouse. Heel potatoes. 
I’ll bet she's sole at me. Maybe she’ll tiy to kill 
me when she gets out. I bettci be careful. 
° Hello. CIn 1 Slays Hctrayci. Jealous Wife Slays 
Hival. You can’t tell what a woman’s liable to 
do. 1 belter be careful. 

daisy . I'm gettin' sick of it. Always pickin’ 
on me about somethin’. Never a decent word 
5 out of you. Not even the time o’ day. 

zero I guess she wouldn’t have the nerve at 
that. Maybe she don’t even know it’s me. They 
didn’t even put my name in the paper, the 
big bums. Maybe she’s been m the workhouse 
o befoie. A burn like that. She didn’t have nothin’ 
on that one time—nothin’ but a shirt, [lie 
glances up tpiiekly, then bends over again] You 
make me sick. I’m sick of lookin’ at your face. 
daisy. Gee, ain’t that whistle ever goin’ to 
5 blow? You didn’t used to be like that. Not even 
good mornin’ or good evenin’. 1 ain’t done 
nothin’ to you. It’s the young girls. Goin’ 
around without corsets. 

zero. Your face is gettin’ all yeller. Why 
o don’t you put some paint on it? She was puttin’ 
on paint that time On her cheeks and on her 
lips. And that blue stuff on her eyes. Just siltin’ 
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there in a shimmy puttin’ on the paint. An’ 
walkin’ around the room with her legs all bare. 
daisy. I wish I was dead. 
zero. I was a goddam fool to let the wife 
get on to me. She oughta get six months at that. 
The dirty bum. Livin’ in a house with re¬ 
spectable people. She’d be livin' there yet, if 
the wife hadn’t o' got on to me. Duinn her! 
daisy. I wish I was dead. 
zero. Maybe another one’ll move in. Gee, 
that would lie great. But the wife’s got her eye 
on me now. 

daisy. I’m scared to do it, though. 
zero. You oughta move into that room. It’s 
cheaper than where you’re livin’ now. I better 
tell you about it. 1 don’t mean to be always 
pickin’ on you. 

daisy. Cus. The smell of it makes me sick. 
[zero looks up arid clears his throat] [Looking 
up, startled] Wliadja say? 
zero. I didn’t say nothin'. 
daisy. I thought you did. 
zero. You thought wrong. 

[They head over their work again] 
daisy. A dollar sixty. A dollar fifty. Two 
ninety. One sixty-two. 

zero. Why the hell should 1 tell you? Fat 
chance of you forgettin' to pull down the shade! 

daisy. If 1 asked tor caibolic they might get 
on to me. 

zero. Your hair’s gettin' gray. You don’t 
wear them shirt waists any more with the low 
collars. When you'd bend down to pick some¬ 
thin’ up- 

daisy. I wish I knew what to ask for. Girl 
Takes Mercury After All-Night Fatty. Woman 
In Ten-Story Death Leap. 

zero. I wonder where’ll she go when she 
gets out. Geo, I’d like to make a date with her. 
Why didn't I go over there the night my wife 
went to Brooklyn? She never woulda found out. 

daisy. I seen Pauline Frederick 1 do it once. 
Where could I get a pistol though? 

zero. I guess I didn't have the nerve. 
daisy. I’ll bet you’d be sorry then that you 
been so mean to me. How do I know, though? 
Maybe you wouldn’t. 

zero. Nervel I got as much neive as any¬ 
body. I’m on the level, that’s all. I’m a married 
man and I’m on the level. 

daisy. Anyhow, why ain’t I got a right to 

1 an early movie queen. 
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live? I’m as good as anybody else. I’m too re¬ 
fined, I guess. That’s the whole trouble. 

zero. The time the wife had pneumonia I 
thought she was goin’ to pass out. But she 
5 didn’t. The doctor’s bill was eighty-seven dol¬ 
lars. [Looking up] Hey, wait a minutel Didn’t 
you say eighty-seven dollars? 
daisy, [looking up] What? 
zero. Was the last you said eighty-seven 

10 dollars? 

daisy, [consulting the slip] Forty-two fifty. 
zero. Well. I made a mistake. Wait a min¬ 
ute. [lie busies himself with an eraser] All 
right. Shoot. 

15 daisy. Six dollars. Three fifteen. Two 
twenty-five. Sixty-five cents. A dollar twenty. 
You talk to me as if I was dirt. 

zero. I wonder if I could kill the wife with¬ 
out anybody findin’ out. In bed some night. 

20 With a pillow. 

daisy. I used to think you was stuck on me. 
zero. I’d get found out, though. They al¬ 
ways have ways. 

daisy. We used to be so nice and friendly 

2 5 together when 1 first came here. You used to 

talk to me then. 

zero. Maybe she’ll die soon. I noticed she 
was coughin’ this mornin’. 

daisy. You used to tell me all kinds o' things. 

30 You were goin’ to show them all. Just the same, 
you’re still siltin’ here. 

zero. Then I could do what I damn please. 
Oh, boy! 

daisy. Maybe it ain’t all your fault neither. 

3 5 Maybe if you’d had the right kind of wife— 

somebody with a lot of common-sense, some¬ 
body t edited—me! 

zero. At that, I guess I’d get tired of bum- 
min’ around. A feller wants some place to hang 

40 his hat. 

daisy. I wish she would die. 
zero. And when you start goin’ with women 
you’re liable to get into trouble. And lose your 
job maybe. 

45 daisy. Maybe you’d marry me. 

zero. Gee, I wish I’d gone over there that 
night. 

daisy. Then I could quit workin’. 

zero. Lots o’ women would lie glad to get 

50 me. 

daisy. You could look a long time before 
you’d find a sensible, refined girl like me. 
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ZEHO. Yes, sir, they could look a lone time 
before they d find a steady meal-ticket like me. 

daisy, 1 guess 1 d be too old to have anv 
kids. They say it ain't safe after thirty-five. 

zero. Maybe I’d marry you. You might be S 
all right, at that. 

daisy. I wonder—il you don’t want kids— 

whether—if there’s anv wav- 

zero. [looking up] 1 ley! Hev! Can’t you 
slow up? What do you think 1 am—a mac 4 nne? io 
daisy, [looking up] Sav, what do you want, 
anyhow? First it’s too slow an' then it's too fast. 

I guess you don’t know what you want. 

zero. Well, never mind about that. Just von 
slow up. i s 

daisy. I’m gettin’ sick o’ this. I’m goin' to 
ask to be transfer! cd. 

zero. Go ahead. You can't make me mad. 
daisy. Aw, keep quiet. [She reads] Two 
forty-five. A dollar twenty. A dollar fiftv. Ninety 20 
cents. Sixty-three cents. 

zero. Marry you! I guess not! You’d be as 
bad as the one 1 got. 

daisy. Y’ou wouldn't eaie if I did ask. I got 
a good mind to ask. 2 S 

zero. I was a fool to get married. 
daisy. Then I’d never see you at all. 
zero. What chance has a guv got with a 
woman tied around his neck? 

daisy. That time at the store picnic--the 1 ° 
year your wife couldn’t come—you were nice 
to me then. 

zero. Twenty-five years holdin’ down the 
same job! 

daisy. We were together all day—just .siltin' 5 5 
around under the trees. 

zero. I wonder if the boss remembers about 
it bein’ twenty-five years. 

daisy. And cornin’ home that night—you sat 
next to me in the big delivery wagon. 4 ° 

zero. I got a hunch there’s a big raise coinin’ 
to me. 

daisy. I wonder what it feels like to be 
really kissed. Men—dirty pigs! They want the 
bold ones. 45 

zero. If he don’t come across I’m goin’ right 
up to the front office and tell him where he 
gets off. 

daisy. I wish I was dead. 

zero. “Boss,” I’ll say, ’’I want to have a talk 5 ° 
with you.” “Sure,” he’ll say, “sit down. Have a 
Corona Corona." “No,” I’ll say, “I don’t smoke.” 


“How’s that? ” lie'll say. “Well, boss.” I'll s.,\. 
“it’s this way. lively tunc 1 feel like smokin' 1 
just take a nickel and put it in the old sink. \ 
penny saved is a penny earned, that's the wav 
1 look at it.” “Damn sensible." he'll say. "You 
got a wise head on you. Zeio." 

daisy. 1 can't stand the smell of gas. It makes 
me sick. Y'ou coulda kissed me il sou wanted to 
zeho. “Boss,” I'll sav, “1 ain't quite satisfied. 

I been on the job twenty-five vents now and 
if I'm gonna stay I gotta see a Inline ahead of 
me." "Zeio," he'll say, "I’m glad von eaine in. 
I've had my eye on you. Zeio! Nothin' gets hv 
me." “Oh. I know that, boss." I'll sav. That'll 
hand him a good laugh, that will. "Y'ou’ie a 
valuable man, Zeio," lie'll say, "and I want yon 
light up hole with me m the limit office. Y'ou'ie 
done addin' figgeis. Monday nioinin’ you move 
up here." 

daisy. Them kisses in the movies—them 

long ones—light on the mouth- 

zero. I'll keep a-goin’ right on up after that. 
I'll show some of them birds where they get 
oil. 

daisy. That one the othei night—"The 
Devil's Alibi”—he put his arms around her— 
and liei head fell back and hei eyes closed— 
like she was in a daze. 

zero. Just give me about two yeais and I'll 
show them biids where they get oil. 

daisy. I guess that’s what it s like—a kinda 
daze—-when 1 see them like that, I just seem to 
forget everything. 

zeho. Then me for a place in Jersey. And 
maybe a little Buick. No tin Lizzie for mine. 
Wait till 1 get started—I’ll show 'em. 

daisy. I can see it now when 1 kinda half- 
close my eyes. The way her head fell back. And 
his mouth pressed right up against hers. Oh, 
Gawdl it must be grandl [There in a sudden 
shrill blast from a steam whistle] 

daisy and zero, [together] The whistle! 
[With great agility they get off their stools, re¬ 
move their eye shades and sleeve protectors 
and put them on the desks. Then each pro¬ 
duces from behind the desk a hat —zeho, a 
dusty derby, daisy, a frowsy straw. . . . daisy 
puts on her hat and turns towards zero as 
though she were about to speak to him. But he 
is busy cleaning his pen and pays no attention 
to her. She sighs and goes towards the door 
at the left] 
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Zero, [looking up] G’night, Miss Devore. 
[But she does not hear him and exits, zero 
takes up his hat and goes left. The door at the 
right opens and the boss enters — middle-aged, 
stoutish, bald, well dressed] 

the boss, [calling] Oh— or —Mister—er- 

[zero turns in surprise, sees who it is and trem¬ 
bles nervously] 

ZERO, [obseipiiously] Yes, sir. Do yon want 
me, sir? 

boss. Yes. Just come here a moment, will 
you? 

zero. Yes, sir. nil'll! awav, sn. [lie fumbles 
his hat, picks it up, stumbles, recovers himself, 
and approaches the boss, every fiber quiver- l 5 

boss. Mister—er—ei- 

zero. Zeio. 

boss. Yes, Mr. Zero. I wanted to have a little 
talk with you. 20 

zero. I with a nervous grin] Yes sir, I been 
kinda expectin’ it. 

boss, [staring at him] Oh, have you? 
zero. Yes, sir. 

boss. How long have you been with us. Mis- 25 

ter—er—-Mister- 

zero. Zero. 
boss. Yes, Mister Zero. 
zero. Twenty-five years today. 
boss. Twenty-five years! That’s a long time, to 
zero. Never missed a day. 
boss. And you’ve been doing the same work 
all the time? 

zero. Yes, sir. Right here at this desk, 
boss. Then, in that case, a change probably t5 
won’t be unwelcome to you, 

zero. No, sir, it won’t. And that’s the truth. 
boss. We’ve been planning a change in this 
department for some time. 

zero. I kinda thought you had your eye on 40 
me. 

boss. You were right. The fact is that my 
efficiency experts have recommended the in¬ 
stallation of adding machines. 

zero, [staring at him] Addin’ machines? 45 
boss. Yes, you’ve probably seen them. A me¬ 
chanical device that adds automatically. 

zero. Sure. I’ve seen them. Keys—and a 
handle that you pull. [He goes through the mo¬ 
tions in the air] 50 

boss. That’s it. They do the work in half the 
time and a high-school girl can operate them. 


Now, of course. I’m sorry to lose an old and 
faithful employee- 

zero. Excuse me, but would you mind savin’ 
that again? 

boss. I say I’m sorry to lose an employee 

who’s been with me for so many years- 

[Soft music is heard—the sound of the me¬ 
chanical player of a distant merry-go-round. 
The part of the floor upon which the desk and 
stooh- are standing begins to revolve very 
slowly] But, of course, in an organization like 
this, efficiency must be the first consideration— 
[The music becomes gradually louder and the 
revolutions more rapid] You will draw your 
salary lor the full month. And I’ll direct my 
secretary to give you a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion— 

zero. Wait a minute, boss. Let me get this 
right. You mean I’m canned? 

boss, [barely making himself heard above 
the increasing volume of sound] I’rn sorry— 
no other alternative—-greatly 1 egret—old em¬ 
ployee — efficiency — economy — business -— 

business — Business -[ His voice is drowned 

by the music. The platform is revolving rapidly 
now. zero and the boss face each other. They 
are entirely motionless save for the boss’s jaus, 
which open and close incessantly. Ihit the words 
are inaudible. The music swells and swells. To 
it is added every off-stage effect of the theatre: 
the wind, the waves, the galloping horses, the 
locomotive whistle, the sleigh bells, the auto¬ 
mobile siren, the glass-crash. New Year's Eve, 
Election Night, Armistice Pay, and the Mardi- 
Gras. The noise is deafening, maddening, unen¬ 
durable. Suddenly it culminates in a terrific 
peal of thunder. For an instant there is a flash 
of red and then everything is plunged into 
blackness.] 

[Curtain] 

SCENE III. 

Scene — The zero dining room. Entrance 
door at right. Doors to kitchen and bedroom at 
left. The walls, as in the first scene, are paper 
with foolscap sheets covered with columns of 
figures. In the middle of the room, upstage, a 
table set for two. Along each side wall seven 
chairs are ranged in symmetrical rows. 

At the rise of the curtain mrs. zero is seen 
seated at the table looking alternately at the en- 
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trance door and a clock on the u all. She tiears head for a moment, but lowcis it almost in- 

a bungalow apron over her he.it dress stantly] Thoie'x the th>or-l>eU. The .ompanv’s 

After a few moments, the entrance dooi hero already. Ami wo .mi l h.mlh finished sup 
opens and zero enters He hangs his hat on a per. [She ri.ve.v] But Tin gom’ to olo.n oil the 
rack behind the door and taming over to the S table whethei you're finished 01 not. 11 nni 
table seats himself at the vacant place. Ili.s want vour suppei. vou got a light to be home 
movements throughout are quiet and ah on time. Not standin’ aiound lookin’ at seme 
strutted. hoards. [As she piles up the dishes, /i no rises 

and goes towards the entrance do or] Wait a 
MRS. zero, [breaking the silence ] Well, it 10 minute! Don’t open the dooi set Do sou want 
was nice of you to come home. You’re onls an the comp ins' to see all the moss’’ An’ go an’ put 
hour late and that ain’t scry much. The suppei on a clean collar. You got led mk all osei it 
don’t get serv cold m an hour. An’ of course [/.mo goes toivards bedroom dooi ] 1 should 
the part about our basin’ a lot of company to- think alter puslim' a pen loi twenty list* yoais, 
night don’t mattei. [They begin to enf] Ain't is you’d loam how to do it without gellin' ink on 
you even got sense enough to come home on your collar, [zi.ho exits to hedtnom sms. /.mo 
time? Didn’t I tell you sse’ie gum’ to have a takes dishes to kitehiu, talking as she goes] 1 

lot o’ company tonight? Didn’t you know the guess I can stay up all night now w.ishin’ dishes. 

Ones arc cornin’? An’the Twos? An’the Thiees? Win should woiry! That's what a man’s got a 
All' the Toms? An’ the Fives? And the Sixes? 20 wile loi, ain't it? Don’t he buy hoi hoi clothes 
Didn’t I tell you to he home on time’’’ I might an’ let hoi eat with him .it the same table? An' 
as well talk to a stone wall. [They rat foi ii all she's gotta do is cook the meals an' do the 
few moments in silence] 1 guess you musta had w.ishin’ an' sciub the Hour, an’ wash the dishes, 
some important business to attend to. lake when the company goes. But, holiese me. 
watchin’ the score-hoard. ()i was two kids 2<t vou’io goin’ to sling a mean dish-towel when 
havin’ a fight an’ you was the referee? You sole the company goes tonight! [ While she is talk 
do have a lot ol business to attend to. It s a tug /i no enters from bedroom lie treats a 

wonder you base time to come home at all. clean mllar and is cramming the soiled one 

You gotta tough life, you have. Walk in, hang ;urtit clq into his pocket, sirs zero enters from 
up youi hat, ail’ put on the nose-hag. An’ me to kiti hen She has reinni eil hit apt on and carries 
ill the hot kitchen all day, cookin’ soul suppei a table enter which she spieads hastily titer 
an’ waitin' for you to get good an’ ready to the table. The clicking noise is heard again] 
come home! [Aginii they cat in silence] Maybe There’s the hell again. Open the door, canclia? 
the boss kept you late tonight. Tellm’ you what [/.I no goes' to the entrance dooi and open v it 
a big noise you are and how the store couldn't tS Sit men and six u omen file into the room in a 
’a’ got along if you hadn’t been pushin’ a pen double column. The men are all shapes and 

for twenty-five years. Where’s the gold medal sizes, but their dress is identical with that of 

he pinned on you? Did some blind old lady take zero in every detail. Each, houeier, wears a 
it away from you or did you leave it on the wig of a different color. The women are all 
seat of the boss's limousine when lie brought 40 dressed alike, too, except that the diess of each 
you home? [Again a few moments of silence] is of a different color] [Taking the first woman’s 
I'll bet he gave you a big raise, didn’t he? Fro- hand] How de do, Mrs. One. 
moted you from the third floor to the fourth, mrs. one. How de do, Mrs. Zero. [ sirs, ze.ro 

maybe. Raise? A fat chance you got o’ gettin’ repeats this formula with each woman in turn. 

a raise. All they gotta do is put an ad in the 45 zero does the same with the men except that 
paper. There’s ten thousand like you layin’ he is silent throughout. The files now separate, 
around the streets. You’ll be holdin’ down the each man taking a chair from the right wall and 
same job at the end of another twenty-five years each woman one from the left wall. Each sex 
—if you ain’t forgot how to add by that time. forms a circle with the chain very close to- 
[A noise is heard off-stage, a sharp clicking such 50 gather. The men—all except zero —smoke 
as is made by the operation of the keys and cigars. The women munch chocolates] 

levers of an adding machine, zero raises his six. Some rain we’re havin’. 
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five. Never saw the like of it. 
four. Worst in fourteen years, paper says. 
three. Y' can't always go by the papers. 
two. No, that's right, too. 
one. We're liable to forget from year to 
year. 

six. Yeh, come t’ think, last year was pretty 
bad, too. 

five. An' how about two years ago? 

FOUR. Still this year’s pretty had. 
three, Yeh, no gettm’ away from that. 
two. Might he a whole lot worse. 

ONE. Yeh, it’s all the way you look at it. 
Somo rain, though. 

mrs. six. 1 like them little organdie dresses. 
MRS. five. Yeh, with a little lace trimmin’ on 
the sleeves. 

mrs. four. Well, 1 like 'em plain myself. 
mrs. three. Yeh, what I always say is the 
plainer the more refined. 

mrs. two. Well, I don’t think a little lace 
does any harm. 

mrs. one. No, it kinda dresses it up. 
mrs. zero. Well, I always say it’s all a mat¬ 
ter of taste. 

mrs. six. 1 saw you at the Rosebud Movie 
Thursday night, Mr. One. 

one. Pretty punk show. I’ll say. 
two. They're gettin’ worse all the time. 
mrs. six. But who was the charming lady, 
Mr. One? 

one. Now don’t you go milkin' trouble lor 
me. That was my sister. 

mrs. five. Oho! That’s what they all say. 
MRS. four. Never mind! I’ll bet Mrs. One 
knows what’s what, all right. 

mrs. one. Oh, well, he can do what he likes 
—’slong as he behaves himself. 

three. You’re in luck at that. One. Fat 
chance I got of gettin’ away from the frau even 
with my sister. 

mbs. three. You oughta be glad you got a 
good wife to look after you. 

the other women, [in unison] That’s right, 
Mrs. Three. 

five. I guess I know who wears the pants in 
your house, Three. 

mrs. zero. Never mind. I saw them holdin’ 
hnnds at the movie the other night. 

three. She mnsta been trvin' to get some 
money away from me. 

MRS. three. Swell chance anybody’d have 

[< 


of gettin’ any money away from you. [General 
laughter] 

four. They sure are a loving couple. 
mrs. two. Well, I think we oughta change 
5 the subject. 

mrs. one. Yes, let’s change the subject, 
six. [soffo voce] Did you hear the one about 
the travellin’ salesman? 
five. It seems this guy was in a sleeper. 

10 four. Coin’ from Albany to San Diego. 
three. And in the next berth was an old 
maid. 

two. With a wooden leg. 

one. Well, along about midnight- [They 

15 all fiat their heads together and whisper] 

mrs. six. [sotto voce] Did you hear about 
the Sevens? 

mrs. five. They’re gettin’ a divorce. 
mrs. four. It’s the second time for him. 

20 mrs. three. They’re two of a kind, if you 
ask me. 

MRS. two. One’s as bad as the other. 
mrs. one. Worse. 

mrs. zero. They say that she- 

25 [They all put their heads together and whisper] 
six. I think this woman suffrage is the bunk. 
five. It sure is! Politics is a mail’s business. 
four. Woman’s place is in the home. 
three. That’s it! Lookin’ alter the kids, 
30 ’stead of hangin’ around the streets, 

two. You hit the nail on the head that time. 
one. The trouble is they don’t know what 
they want. 

mrs. six. Men sure get me tired. 

35 mrs. five. They sure are a lazy lot. 
mrs. four. And dirty. 

mrs. three. Always grumblin’ about some¬ 
thin’. 

mrs. two. When they’re not lyin’! 

40 mrs. one. Or messin’ up the house. 

MRS. zero. Well, believe me, 1 tell mine 
where he gets off. 

six. Business conditions are sure bad. 
five. Never been worse. 

45 four. I don’t know what we’re cornin’ to. 
three. I look for a big smash-up in about 
three months. 

two. Wouldn’t surprise me a bit. 
one. We’re sure headin’ for trouble. 

50 MRS. six. My aunt has gall-stones. 

MRS. five. My husband has bunions. 
mrs. four. My sister expects next month. 
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mbs. three. My cousin's husband has 
erysipelas. 

mbs. two. My niece has St. Vitus's dance. 
mbs. one. My boy has fits. 
mrs. zero. 1 never felt better in my life. 
Knock wood! 

six. Too damn much agitation, that's at the 
Irottom of it. 

five. That’s it! Too damn many stiikes. 
four. Foreign agitators, that’s what it is, 
three. They ought to be run outa the 
country. 

two. What the hell do they want, anyhow? 
one. They don’t know what they want, if 
you ask me. 

six. Ameiica for the Americans is what I 
say! 

aix. [in unison] That’s it! Damn foreigncis! 
Damn dagoes! Damn Catholics! Damn sheen¬ 
ies! Damn niggers! Jail ’em! shoot ’em! bang 
’em! lynch ’em! burn ’em! [They all rise] [Sing 
in unison] 

My country "tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty! 
mbs. four. Why so pensive, Mr. Zero? 
zero, [speaking for the fust time] I’m 
thinkin’. 

mrs. four. Well, be careful not to sprain 
your mind. [Laughter] 

mbs. zero. Look at the pool men all by 
themselves. We ain’t veiy sociable. 

one. Looks like we’re neglectin’ the ladies. 
[The women cross- the room anil /o in the men, 
all chattering loudly. The door-hell rings] 
mrs. four. Sli! The door-bell! [ The volume 
of sound slowly diminishes. Again the door¬ 
bell] 

zero. [<i uietly] I’ll go. It’s for me. [They 
watch curiously as zero goes to the door and 
opens it, admitting a policeman There is a 
murmur of surprise and excitement] 

policeman. I’m lookin’ for Mr. Zero. [ 7 ’iiry 
all point to zero] 

zero. I’ve been expectin’ you. 
policeman. Come along! 
zero. Just a minute. [He puts his hand in 
his pocket] 

policeman. What’s he tryin’ to pull? [11 e 
draws a revolver] I got you covered. 

zero. Sure, that’s all right. I just want to 
give you somethin’. [lie takes the collar from 
his pocket and gives it to the policeman] 


POLICEMAN, [suspiciously] What’s that? 

zero. The collar I woie. 

POLICEMAN. What do 1 want it (or? 

zero. It's got blood stains on it. 

5 polk eman. [pocketing it] All light, come 
along! 

ZERO, [turning to MRS. /l no] 1 gotta go with 
him. You’ll base to dry the dishes \ouiselt. 

mils. zero, [rus/iing forward] \\ lint aie they 
10 fakin' you for? 

zero. [<n/m/y] I killed the boss tins altei- 
noon. 

[ {brick curtain as the policeman takes lam off ] 
i 5 

SCKNIi IV. 

Sci nf. —A court rtf justice. Three hare white, 
trails uithout door or uiiulous ewrpt frtr a 
20 single door in the right wall. At the right is a 
jury-box in which are seated Messrs, one, two, 
three, four, five, anil six, and their respre- 
ta c reives. On either side of the jurt/ box stands 
a uniformed officer. Opposite the jury-box is 
-5 a long, bare oak table piled high int/i law 
hooks. Dehind the hooks zf no is seated, his face 
buried in Iris hands, t here Is no other furniture 
in the room. A moment, after the rise of the 
curtain, one of the offreers rises and, going 
3 ° around the table, taps zero on the shoulder. 
zero rises and aeromjranics the officer. The 
officer escorts him to tin- great empty space 
in the middle of the courtroom, facing the jury. 
He motions to zero to stop, then jmints to the 
3 5 jury and resumes his jilace beside the jury-box. 
zero stands there broking at the jury, be¬ 
wildered and half afraid. The jurors give no 
sign of having seen him. Throughout they sit 
with folded arms, staring stolidly before them. 
40 

zero, [beginning to speak; haltingly] Sure I 
killed him. I ain’t sayin’ I didn’t, am I? Sure I 
killed him. Them lawyeis! They give ine a good 
stiff pain, that’s what they give me. Half the 
45 time I don’t know what the bell they’re talkin’ 
about. Objection sustained. Objection over¬ 
ruled. What’s the big idea, anyhow? You ain’t 
heard me do any objectin’, have you? Sure not! 
What’s the idea of objectin’? You got a right to 
50 know. What I say is if one bird kills another 
bird, why you got a right to call him for it. 
That’s what I say. I know all about that. I been 
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on the jury, too, Thom lawyers! Don’t let ’em the nerve to say that to the boss. An' he went 

fill you full of bunk. All that bull about it bein’ on talkin’, sayin’ how sorry he was, see? He was 

red ink on the bill-file. Red ink nothin'! It was standin’ right close to me. An’ his coat only had 
blood, sec? I want you to get that right. I killed two buttons on it. Two an’ two makes four an’ 

him, see? Right through the heart with the bill- 5 —aw, can it! An’ there was the bill-file on the 
file, see? I want you to get that right—all of desk. Right where I could touch it. It ain’t right 
you. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, to kill a guy. I know that. When I read all about 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Twelve of you. him in the paper an’ about his three kids I felt 
Six and six. That makes twelve. I figgered it up like a cheap skate, I tell you. They had the kids’ 
often enough. Six and six makes twelve. And to pictures in the paper, right next to mine. An’ 
five is seventeen. And eight is twenty-live. And his wife, too. Gee, it must be swell to have a 
three is twenty-eight. Eight and entry two. Aw, wife like that. Some guys sure is lucky. An’ he 
cut it out! Them damn figgeis! I can’t forget left fifty thousand dollars just for a rest-room for 
’em. Twenty-five years, see? Eight horns a day, the girls in the store. He was a good guy, at 
exceptin’ Sundays. And July and August half- 15 that. Fifty thousand. That’s more’n twice as 
day Satuiday. One week’s vacation with pay. much as I’d have if I saved every nickel I ever 
And another week without pay d you want it. made. Let’s see. Twenty-five an’ twenty-five an’ 
Who the hell wants it? L.tyin' around the house twenty-five an’—aw, cut it out! An’ the ads had 
listenin’ to the wile tellnt' you where you get a big, black border around ’em; an’ all it said 
off. Nix! An’ legal holidays. I neaily forgot 20 was that the store would be closed for three 
them. New Year’s, Washington’s Biithday, Dec- days on account of the boss bein’ dead. That 
oration Day, Fouith o' July, Laboi Day, Elec- nearly handed me a laugh, that did. All them 
tion Day, Thanksgnin’, Cluistinas. Good Fri- floor-walkers an’ buyers an’ ltigh-muck-a-mucks 
day if you want it. An' ii you'ie a Jew, Young havin’ me to thank lor gettin’ three days off. I 
Kipper an’ the other one —1 iorget what they 25 hadn’t oughta killed him. I ain’t savin’ nothin' 
call it. The dirty sheenies—always gettin’ two about that. But I thought he was goin’ to give 
to the other bird’s one. An’ when a holiday me a raise, see? On account of bein’ there 

comes on Sunday, you get Monday off. So that’s twenty-five years. He never talked to me be- 

fair enough. Hut when the Fourth o’ July comes fore, see? Except one mornin’ we happened to 
on Saturday, why you re out of luck on account 50 come in the store together and I held the door 
of Saturday bcin a half-day anyhow. Get me? open for him and he said “Thanks.” Just like 
Twenty-five years—I’ll tell you somethin’ that, see? “Thanks!” That was the only time he 
funny. Dccoiation Day an’ the Fourth o’ July ever talked to me. An’ when I see him coinin’ 
are always on the same day o the week. up to my desk, I didn’t know where I got off. A 
Twenty-five years. Never missed a clay, and 5 5 big guy like that cornin’ up to my desk. 1 felt 
never moic’n five minutes late. Look at my time like I was chokin’ like and all of a sudden I got 

card if you don t believe ine. Eight twenty- a kind o’ bad taste in my mouth like when you 

seven, eight thirty, eight twenty-nine, eight get up in the mornin’. I didn’t have no right to 

twenty-seven, eight thirty-two. Eight an thirty- kill him. The district attorney is right about 

twos lorty an Goddam them figgers! I can’t 40 that. lie read the law to you right out o’ the 
forget ’em. They’re funny things, them figgers. book. Killin’ a bird—that's wrong. But there 
They look like people sometimes. The eights, was that girl, see? Six months they gave her. It 
see? Two dots for the eyes and a dot for the was a dirty trick tellin’ the cops on her like that, 

nose. An’ a line. That’s the mouth, see? An’ I shouldn’t ’a’ done that. But what was I gonna 

there's others remind you of other things—but 45 do? The wife wouldn’t let up on mo. I hadda 
I can’t talk about them, on account of there do it. She used to walk around the room, just 
bein ladies here. Sure I killed him. Why didn’t in her undershirt, see? Nothin’ else on. just her 
he shut up? If hed only shut up! Instead o undershirt. An’they gave her six months. That’s 
talkin an talkin about how sorry he was an the last I’ll ever see of her. Them birds—how 

what a good guy 1 was an this an’ that. 1 felt 50 do they get away with it? Just grabbin’ women, 
like sayin to him: I'or Christs sake, shut up! the way you see ’em do in the pictures. I’ve 

But I didn t have the nerve, see? I didn t have seen lots I’d like to grab like that, but I ain’t 
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got the nerve—in the subway an' on the street jection sustained Objection overruled. Answer 
an in the store buy in' tilings. Pretty solt for yes or no. It gives me a headache And 1 can't 

them shoe-salesmen, 111 say, lookin' at women's get the tiggers outta mv bead Hut that's what 1 

legs all day. Them lawyers' They give me a was thinkin’ about—liovv 1 was gum t' bleak 
pain, I tell you—a pain! Savin’ the same tiling 5 it to the wife about bein' canned An what 
over an’ over again. I never said 1 didn’t kill Miss IX-voie would think when she heard .iluml 
him. But that ain’t the same as bein’ a regular me kilim’ him. 1 bet she ncvei thought I had 

murderer. What good did it do me to kill bun? the nerve to do it. I'd ol in.lined bet it the wile 

1 didn’t make nothin out oi it. Answer ves oi bad passed out. 1 d be lioldm iluvv u mv job vet. 
no! Acs or no, me elbow! There’s some tilings 10 j| be hadn’t o’ canned me. But be kejit talkin’ 
you can’t answer yes or no (live me the once an’ talkin’. An’ theie was the bill tile light win re 

over, you guys. Do 1 look like a murderer? Do I could ic.ich it. Do vou get me!' I in just a leg- 

I? I never did no barm to nobody. Ask the wile ular guv like anvbodv else, lake vou buds, now. 

She’ll tell you. Ask anvbodv 1 novel got into I For the first time the tenons n lax, funking m- 

trouble. Vou wouldn’t count that one tune at is thguanth/ at rath o Out anti u hispenng] Siiji- 

the l'olo Grounds. That was just fun like lev- pose vou was me. now Mav be vou’d a’ ... 

crybody was yellin’, “Kill the umpire! Kill the the same tiling. That’s the way vou might.i look 

umpire!’’ An’ before I knew vvliat 1 was doin’ I it it, see? .Suppose vou was nu- 

fired the pop bottle. It vvas on account of evciv- mi; unions, [riving as one anil shunting in 

body' yelhn like that. Just in inn like, sir® The :o unison] Cl'ILT)! [/mo lulls hark, s /mined 

yeller dog! Callin’ that one a stilke—a mile for a moment In/ llirii r <>< r/eionviu vv.v The 

away from the plate. Anyhow, the bottle didn’t unions right-face in their /liners anti file t/tackly 
bit him. All’ when 1 seen the cop comm’ uj> the out of the poy-bo.x and ton aul.s the door in a 

aisle, I beat it. That didn’t hurt nobody. It was donhle column] 

just in fun like, see? An’ that time in the sub is zi no. [rrmieiing speech as the tenons pass 
way. I vvas leadin’ about a lynebiii’, see? Down out at the door] Wait a minute. Jest a minute, 

in Georgia. They took the nigger an’ they tied You don’t get me light. Jest give me a chance 

him to a tree. An’they poured kerosene on Inin an’ I’ll tell you bow it was. I’m all mixed ii|), 

and lit a lug file under him. The dirty rugger! see? On account of them luwycis. And the lig- 

Boy, I’d of liked to been theie, with a gat in v> geis m my bead. But I’m gum’ to tell you bow 

each hand, pumpin’ him full ol lead. 1 vvas it vvas. 1 was theie twenty-five yeais, see? An’ 

readin’ about it in the subway, see? Bight at they gave her sis months, see? 

Times Square where the big crowd gets on. An’ [ lie goes- on haranguing the empty /ury-hox as 

all of a sudden this big niggci steps light on my the i nrtain falls.] 

foot. It was lucky for bun i didn t have a gun 3 5 
on me. I’d of killed him sure, I guess. I guess lie 

couldn’t help it all right on account ol the SCENE V. 

crowd, but a rugger’s got no light to step on a 

white man’s foot. I told him where he got off Scknk — A grate-yard in full moonlight. It is 

all right. The dirty nigger. But that didn’t hurt 40 a second-rate g rave-yard — no elaborate tomb- 
nobody, either. I’m a pretty steady guy. you stones or monuments—just simple headstones 

gotta admit that. Twenty-five years in one job and here and them a cross. At the hack is an 

an’ I never missed a day. Fifty-two weeks in a iron fence with a gate in the middle. At first no 

year. Fifty-two an’ fifty-two an’ fifty-two an’— one is visible, but there are occasional sounds 

They didn’t have t’ look for me, did they? 1 45 throughout-, the hooting of an owl, the whistle 
didn’t try to run away, did I? Where was I of a distant whippoorwill, the croaking of a 

goin to run to! I wasn’t thinkin’ about it at all, bull frog, and the yowling of a serenading cat. 

see? I’ll tell you what I was thinkin’ about— After a few moments two figures appear outside 

how I was goin’ to break it to the wife about the gate—a man and a woman. She pushes the 

bein’ canned. He canned me after twenty-five 50 gate and it opens with a rusty creak. The 
years, see? Did the lawyers tell you about that? couple enter. They are now fully visible in the 

I forget. All that talk gives me a headache. Ob- moonlight — judy o’oiiady and a young man. 
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Judy, [advancing] Come on, this is the 
place, 

younc man. [hanging back] This! Why this 
here is a cemetery. 

judy. Aw, quit yer kiddin’! 5 

young man. You don’t mean to say - 

judy. What’s the matter with this place? 
YOUNG man. A cemetery! 
judy. Sure. What of it? 

younc man. You must be crazy. 10 

JUDY. This place is all light, 1 tell you. 1 
been here lots o’ times. 

young man. Nix on this place for me! 

JUDY. Ain’t this place as good as another? 
Whaddya afraid of? They’re all dead ones here! i 5 
They don’t bother you. [With sudden interest ] 

Oh, look, here’s a new one. 

YOUNG man. Come on out of here. 
judy. Wait a minute. Let’s see what it says. 
[She kneels on a grace in the foreground and 20 
putting her face close to headstone spells out 
the inscription] Z-E-K-O. Z-e-r-o. Zero! Say, 
that’s the guy- 

young man. Zero? He's the guy killed his 
boss, ain’t he? 2 5 

judy. Yeh. that’s him, all right. But what 
I’m thinkin’ ot is that I went to the hoosegow 
on account ol him. 

young man. What for? 

Judy. You know, same old stuff. Tenement 3 ° 
House Law. [ Mincingh /] Section hlaa-blaa of 
the Penal Code. Third Offence. Six months. 

young man. And this bird- 

judy. [contemptuously] Him? He was 
mamma’s white-haiied boy. We lived in the 35 
same house. Across the airshaft, see? I used to 
see him lookin’ in my window. I guess his wife 
musta seen him, too. Anyhow, they went and 
turned the bulls on me. And now I’m out and 
he’s in. [Suddenly] Say—say—[She bursts into 4 ° 
a peal of laughter] 

young man. [neroous/t/] What’s so funny? 
judy. [rocking with laughter] Say, wouldn’t 
It be funny—if—if— [She explodes again] 
That would be a good joke on him, all right. 45 
He can’t do nothin’ about it now, can he? 

young man. Come on out of here. I don’t 
like this place. 

judy. Aw, you’re a bum sport. What do you 
want to spoil my joke for? [A cat yammers mel- 5 ° 
lifluously] 

young man. [half hysterically] What’s that? 
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judy. It’s only the cats. They seem to like it 
here all right. But come on if you’re afraid. 
[They go towards the gate. As they go out] 
You nervous men sure are the limit. [They go 
out through the gate. As they disappear zero’s 
grave opens suddenly and his head appears] 
zero, [looking about] That’s funny! I 
thought I heard her talkin’ and laughin’. But I 
don’t see nobody. Anyhow, what would she be 
doin’ here? I guess I must ’a’ been dreamin’. 
But how could I be dreamin’ when I ain’t I teen 
asleep? [He looks about again] Well, no use 
goin’ back. I can’t sleep, anyhow. I might as 
well walk around a little. [He rises nut of the 
ground, very rigidly. He wears a full-dress suit 
of very antiquated cut and his hands are folded 
stiffly across his breast] [Walking woodenly] 
Ceel I’m stiff! [He slowly walks a few steps, 
then stops] Cee, it’s lonesome here! [He shivers 
and ivalks on aimlessly] I should ’a’ stayed 
where I was. But I thought I heard her laughin’. 
[A loud sneeze is heard, zero stands motion¬ 
less, quaking with terror. The sneeze is re¬ 
peated] [Hoarsely] What’s that? 

A mild voice. It’s all right. Nothing to be 
afraid of. [ From behind a headstone shrdi.u 
appears, lie is dressed in a shabby and ill-fitting 
cutaway. He wears silver-rimmed spectacles 
and is smoking a cigarette] 

shrdlu." I hope I didn't Lighten you. 
zero, [still badly shaken] No-o. It’s all right. 
You see, I wasn’t expectin’ to see anybody. 
shrdlu. You’re a newcomer, aren’t you? 
zero. Ych, this is my first night. I couldn't 
seem to get to sleep. 

shrdlu. I can’t sleep either. Suppose we 
keep each other company, shall we? 

zero, [eagerly] Yeh, that would be great. 1 
been feelin’ awful lonesome. 

shrdlu. [nodding] I know. Let’s make our¬ 
selves comfortable. [He seats himself easily on 
a grave, zero tries to follow his example but 
he is stiff in every joint and groans with pain ] 
zero. I’m kinda stiff. 

shrdlu. You mustn’t mind the stiffness. It 
wears off in a few days. [He seats himself on 
the grave beside zero and produces a package 
of cigarettes] Will you have a Camel? 


s The name, formed from the letters on one 
bank of keys on a linotype machine, preserves the 
wooden anonymity of most of the play s characters. 
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zero. No, I don’t smoke. 
shrdlu. I find it helps keep the mosquitoes 
away. [He lights a cigarette. Suddenly taking 
the cigarette out of his mouth] IX) you miml if 

I smoke, Mr.—Mr.-? 

zero. No, go light ahead. 

SHRDI.V. [replacing the cigarette] Thank 
you. I didn t catch your name, [zero does not 
reply] [ SI(Idly ] I say I didn’t catch your name 
zero. I heard you the fiist time. [//evi- 
tantly] 1 m scared if I tell you who I am and 
what I done, you’ll he ofr me. 

shrdlu. [sadly ] No matter what your sins 
may he. they aie as snow compared to mine. 

ZERO. You got another guess cornin', [//r 
pauses dramatically] My name's Zero. I'm a 
murderer. 

SHRDLU. [nodding calmly ] Oh, yes, I re¬ 
member reading about you. Mi. Zero. 

zero, [a little piqued] And you still think 
you’re worse than me? 

shrdi.u. ( throwing away his eigaiette] Oh, a 
thousand times worse, Mr. Zero—a million 
times worse. 

zero. What did yon do? 
shrdlu. I, too, am a nmideier. 
zero, [looking at him in amazement] Go on! 
You’re kiddin’ me! 

shrdlu. Every word I speak is the truth. 
Mr. Zero. I am the foulest, the most sinful of 
murderers! You only nundered your employer, 
Mr. Zero. But I-—I murdered my mother, [lie 
covers his face with his hands and sobs] 
zero, [horrified] The hell yer say! 
shrdlu. [.sobbing] Yes, my mother!—my 
beloved mother! 

zero. [ suddenly ] Say, you don’t mean to say 
you’re Mr.- 

shrdlu. [nodding] Yes. [He wipes his eyes, 
still quivering with emotion] 

zero. I remember readin' about you in the 

papers. 

shrdlu. Yes, my guilt has been proclaimed 
to all the world. But that would be a trifle if 
only I could wash the stain of sin from my soul. 

zero. I never heard of a guy killin’ his 
mother before. What did you do it for? 

shrdlu. Because I have a sinful heart— 
there is no other reason. 

zero. Did she always treat you square and 
all like that? 

shrdlu. She was a saint — a saint, I tell you. 

Ce 
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She cared for me and vv niched u\ ei me as only 
a motlici can. 

ZERO. You mean to sas you didn't h.ue a 
seiapoi nothin? 

5 shrdlu. Never a h.nsh 01 an unkind wind 
Nothing except loving can* and good advice. 
1 ’ioin my infancy she devoted heiselt to guid¬ 
ing me on the right path. She taught me to be 
till it tv, to lie devout, to be unscllish. to shun 
ie evil companions and to shut tnv e.ns to all the 
temptations of the flesh—in slant, to become a 
virtuous, respectable, and God dealing man. 
[//<■ groans] But it was a hopeless task. At four¬ 
teen I began to show evidence ol tnv sinful 
i S nutuic. 

zero. [ breathlessly] You didn’t kill anvbody 
else, did you? 

siiiim u. No, thank God, theie Is onlv one 
murder on my soul. But 1 ran avvav iiom home. 
:o zi no. Mm did! 

shrdi u Yes. A lompunion lent me a pin- 
fane book—the only piolaue book I have evei 
lead. I’m thankful to say It was called Treasure 
Island ' Have you evei read it? 

S zero. No, I never was much on leadin’ 
hoi iks. 

shrdlu. It is a wicked book— a lurid tale ol 
adventure. But it kindled in my sinful henit a 
desire to go to sea. And so 1 i ni away from 
o home. 

zero. What did you do—get a job as a 
sailor? 

shrdlu. I never saw the sea—not to the day 
of iny death. Luckily, my mother's loving intui- 
5 tion warned her of my intention and I was sent 
back home. She welcomed me with open arms. 
Not an angry woid, not a look of repioaeh. But 
I could read the mute sufleiing in her eyes us 
we prayed together all through the night. 

° zero [ sympathetically] Gee, that must ’a’ 
been tough. Gee, the mosquitoes are bad, ain’t 
they? [lie tries awkwardly to slap at them with 
his stiff hands] 

shrdlu. [absorbed in his narrative] I 
5 thought that experience hud cured me of evil 
and I began to think about a career. I wanted 
to go in foreign missions at first, but we couldn’t 
bear the thought of the separation. So we fi¬ 
nally decided that I should become a proof- 
o reader. 

3 R. L. Stevenson’s anything-hut-profanc novel 
of one boy’s adventures. 
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zeho. Say, slip me one o’ them Camels, will 
you? I’m gettin’ all bit up, 

shhdlu. Certainly, [He hands zeho ciga¬ 
rettes and matches] 

zeho. [lighting up] Co ahead. I’m listenin’. 
shhdlu. By the time 1 was twenty 1 had a 
good job reading proof for a firm that printed 
catalogues. After a year they promoted me and 
let me specialize in shoe catalogues. 
zeho. Yeh? That must ’a’ been a good job. 
shhdlu. It was a very good job. I was on the 
shoe catalogues for thirteen years. I’d been on 

them yet, if I hadn’t-- [lie chokes hack a soh] 

ZEHO. They oughta put a shot o' eitronella in 
that embalmin’-lluid. 

shhdlu. [he sighs] We were so happy to¬ 
gether. I had my steady job. And Sundays we 
would go to morning, afternoon, and evening 
service. It was an honest and moral mode of 
life. 

zeho. It sure was. 
shhdlu. Then came 
Amaranth, out minister. 


that fatal Sunday. Dr. 

. was having dinner with 
us—one of the few pure spirits on earth. When 
he had finished saying grace, we had our soup. 2 5 
Everything was going along as usual—we were 
eating our soup and discussing the seimon, just 
like every other Sunday I could remember. 
Then came the leg of lamb— [He breaks off, 

I 


tried to prove at the trial that I was crazy. But 
Dr. Amaranth saw the truth! He saw it from 
the first! He knew that it was my sinful nature 
—and he told me what was in store for me. 

5 zeho. [trying to be comforting] Well, your 
troubles are over now. 

shhdlu. [his voice rising] Over! Do you 
think this is the end? 

zeho. Sure. What more can they do to us? 
to shhdlu. [/tis tones growing shriller and 
shriller] Do you think there can ever be any 
peace for such as we are—"-murderers, sinners? 
Don’t you know what awaits us—flames, eter¬ 
nal flames! 

>5 zeho. [nervously] Keep your shirt on, Buddy 
—they wouldn’t do that to us. 

siiHDi.u. There’s no escape—no escape for 
ns, I tell you. We’re doomed! We’re doomed to 
suffer unspeakable torments through all eter- 
20 nity. [IIis voice rises higher and higher] [A 
grave opens suddenly and a head appears] 
the head, lley, you birds! Can’t you shut 
up and let a guy sleep? [zeho scrambles pain¬ 
fully to his fret] 

zeho. [to shhdlu] Hey, put on the soft 
pedal. 

shhdlu. [too wrought up to attend] It won’t 
be long now! We ll icceive our summons soon. 
the head. Are you goin’ to beat it or not? 


then resumes in a choking loicc] I see the [He calls into the grave] Hey, Bill, lend 
whole scene before me so plainly—it never 
leaves me—Dr. Amaranth at my right, my 
mother at my left, the leg of lamb on the table 
in front of me and the cuckoo clock on the little 


shelf between the windows. [He stops and 35 throws the skull] 


your head a minute. [A moment later his arm 
appears holding a skull] 

zeho. [warningly] Look out! [ lie seizes 
shhdlu and drags him away just as the head 


t vipes his eyes] 

zeho. Yeh, but what happened? 

shhdlu. Well, as I started to carve the lamb 

-Did you ever carve a leg of lamb? 

zeho. No, corned beef was our speed. 
shhdlu. It s very difficult on account of the 
bone. And when there’s giavy in the dish 
there’s danger of spilling it. So Mother always 
used to hold the dish for me. She leaned for- 
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the HEAD. [ disgustedly] Missed ’em. Damn 
old tabby cats! I’ll get ’em next time. [A prodi¬ 
gious yawn] Ho-hum! Me for the worms! 

[the head disappears as the curtain falls.] 

SCENE VI. 

Scene —A pleasant place A scene of pastoral 
loveliness. A meadow dotted with fine old trees 


ward, just as she always did, and I could see 45 and carpeted with rich grass and field flowers 


the gold locket around her neck. It had my pic¬ 
ture in it and one of my baby curls. Well, I 
raised my knife to carve the leg of lamb—and 
instead I cut my mother’s throat! [He sobs] 
zeho. You must ’a’ been crazy! 
shhdlu. [raising his head, vehemently] No! 
Don’t try to justify me. I wasn’t crazy. They 
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In the background arc seen a number of tents 
fashioned of gay-striped silks and beyond 
gleams a meandering river. Clear air and a 
fleckless sky. Sweet distant music throughout. 

At the rise of the curtain, siirdlu is seen 
seated under a tree in the foreground in an atti¬ 
tude of deep dejection. His knees are drawn up 
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and his head is buried in his arms Hr is dressed 
as in the preceding scene. 

A few minutes later, zero enters at right He 
walks shnehj and look', about him uith an air 
of half-suspicions curiosity, lie. too. is dressed 
as in the preceding scene. Suddenly he sees 
shrdlu seated under the tree He stands still 
and looks at him half fearfully. Then, seeing 
something familiar in him, goes closer siirdlu 
is unaware of his piesenee At last /.mo recog¬ 
nizes him and grins in pleased surprise. 

zero. Well, if it ain’t-! [lie claps siinm v 

on the shoulder] Hello. Buddy! [.Minnie looks 
up slowly, then recognizing zero, he rises 
gravely and extends his hand courteously] 
siirdlu. How do you do, Mr Zeio? I'm very 
glad to see you again. 

zero. Same lieio. 1 wasn't expectin’ to see 
you, either. [Looking about j This is a kinda 
nice place. I wouldn’t mind lestm’ hcie a while 
siirdlu. You may if you wish 
zero. I’m kinda tiled. 1 ain’t used to hem' 
outdoors. 1 ain’t walked so much in veai.s. 
SIIRDLU. Sit down here, under the tier. 
zero. Do they let you sit on the glass? 
siirdlu. Oh, yes. 

zero, [seating himself] Hoy. this feels good. 
I'll tell the world my leet aie soie. 1 ain't used 
to so much walkin’. Say, I wondei would it he 
all right if 1 took iny shoes off, my feet are tned. 

SIIRDLU. Yes. Some of the people hole go 
barefoot. 

zero. Yeh? They sure must he nuts. But I in 
goin’t' leave ’em off for a while. So long as it s 
all right. The glass feels nice and cool \lle 
stretches out comfortably] Say, this is the hie 
of Kilcy all right, all light. This sine is a nice 
place. What do they call this place, anyhow? 
siirdlu. The Elysian Fields. 1 
zero. The which? 
shrdlu. The Elysian Fields. 
zero, [dubiously] Oh! Well, it s a nice place, 
all right. 

shrdlu. They say that this is the most de¬ 
sirable of all places. Only the most favored re¬ 
main here. 

zero. Yeh? Well, that let’s ine out, I guess. 
[Suddenly] But what arc you doin’ here? I 
thought you’d be burned by now. 


shrdlu ( sadly] Mi. Zell), 1 am the most 
unhappy of men. 

zero, [in mild astonishment] Why. liecausc 
s ou ain’t bein' roasted alive? 

1 siirdlu. [ in aiding] Nothing is tinning out as 
1 expected. 1 saw cvciything so cleatK—the 
flames, the lortuics, an eternity of siilleiing as 
the just punishment foi mv unspeakable einne. 
And it has all turned out so dilleientlv. 

1 /i no Well, that’s pietty soft for Mm, ain't it? 
shrdlu [ wailingly] No, no, no! It's light 
and just that 1 should be punished 1 could 
luxe endured it stoically. All tluongh those end¬ 
less ages of indeseiibable toiment I should luxe 

I 1 exulted in the magnificence of divine justice. 

Bui this—this is maddening! What becomes of 
justice'- 1 What becomes of morality? What be¬ 
comes of right and wrong? It's maddening— 
simply maddening! Oh, il Di. Amaranth were 

zo only heie to advise me! [He bmies his face 
and groans] 

zero [ trying to puzzle it out| You mean to 
say they ain't called you loi cullin' your 
mothei’s tlnoat? 

siirdlu. No! It’s teriible — tumble! I was 
prcpaicd for anything—-anything but this. 
zero Well, what did they say to you? 
siirdlu. [looking up] Only that I was to 
conic lieie and leinain until I undeislood. 

1° zero. I don’t get it. What do they want you 
to undeistund? 

siirdlu [despairingly] I don’t know—I 
don't know* II I only had an inkling of what 
they meant- [Interrupting him] Just listen 

II ijinetlv for a moment, do you heal anything? 
[They are both silent, straining their ears] 

zero, [at length] Nope. 
shrdlu. You don’t hear any music? Do 
you? 

4° zero. Music? No, I don’t hear nothin’. 

shrdlu. The people here say that the music 
never stops. 

zero. They’re kiddin’ you. 
shrdlu. Do you think so? 

41 zero. Sure thing. There ain’t a sound. 

shrdlu. Perhaps. They’re capable of any¬ 
thing. But I haven’t told you of the bitterest of 
my disappointments. 

zero. Well, spill it. I’m gettin’ used to hearin’ 

5° bad news. 

shrdlu. When I came to this place, my first 
thought was to find my dear mother. I wanted 
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to ask her forgiveness. And I wanted her to a while an’ cools off, do you? 
help me to understand. shrdlu. No, no, certainly not. [They all seat 

zero. An’ she couldn’t do it? themselves under the tree, zero and daisy are a 

shhdlu. [with a deep groan] She’s not here! little self-conscious, shrdlu gradually becomes 
Mr. Zerol Here where only the most favored 5 absorbed in his own thoughts] 
dwell, that wisest and purest of spirits is no- zero. I was just takin a rest myself. I took 
where to be found. I don’t understand it. my shoes off on account of my feet bein so sore. 

A woman’s voice, [in the distance] Mr. daisy. Yeh, I’m kinda tired, too. [booking 
Zero! Oh, Mr. Zero! [zero raises his head and about] Say, ain’t it pretty here, though? 
listens attentively] 10 zero. Yeh, it is at that. 

shrdlu. [going on, unheedingly] If you daisy. What do they call this place? 

were to see some of the people here—the things zero. Why—er—let s see. He was tellin’ me 

they do- just a minute ago. The—er—I don’t know. 

zero, [interrupting] Wait a minute, will Some kind o’ fields. I forget now. [To shrdlu] 
you? I think somebody’s callin' me. 1 5 Say, Buddy, what do they call this place again? 

the voice, [somewhat nearer] Mr. Ze ro! [shrdlu, absorbed in his thoughts, does not 

Oh! Mr. Ze-rol hear him. To daisy] He don’t hear me. He’s 

zero. Who the hell’s that now? I wonder if thinkin’ again, 
the wife’s on my trail already. That would be daisy, [softo voce] What’s the matter with 
swell, wouldn’t it? An’ I figured on her bein' 20 him? 

good for another twenty years, anyhow. zero. Why, he’s the guy that murdered his 

the voice, [nearer] Mr. Zc-rol Yoo-hoo! mother—remember? 

zero. No. That ain’t her voice. [Calling, sav- daisy. [ interested ] Oh, yeh! Is that him? 

agebj ] Yoo-hoo. [To shrdlu] Ain't that always zero. Yeh. An’ he had it all figgered out how 

the way? Just when a guy is takin’ life easy an’ 2 5 they was goin’t’ roast him or somethin’. And 

havin’ a good time! [He rises and looks off left] now they ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ to him an’ it’s 

Here she comes, whoever she is. [In sudden kinda got his goat. 

amazement] Well, I’ll be-! Well, what do daisy, [sympathetically] Poor feller! 

you know about that! [He stands looking in zero. Yeh. He takes it kinda hard. 

wonderment, as daisy diana Dorothea devore 3° daisy. He looks like a nice young feller. 

enters. She wears a much-heruffled white muslin zero. Well, you sure are good for sore eyes. 

dress which is a size too small and fifteen years I never expected to see you here. 
too youthful for her. She is red-faced and daisy. I thought maybe you’d be kinda sur- 
breathless] prised. 

daisy, [panting] Oh! I thought I’d never 35 zero. Surprised is right. I thought you was 
catch up to you. I’ve been followin’ you for alive an’ kickin’. When did you pass out? 
days—callin’ an’ callin’. Didn’t you hear me? daisy. Oh, right after you did—a coupla 
zero. Not till just now. You look kinda days, 
winded. zero, [interested] Yeh? What happened? 

daisy. I sure am. I can't hardly catch my 4° Get hit by a truck or somethin’? 
breath. daisy. No. [Hesitantly] You see—it’s this 

zero. Well, sit down an’ take a load off your way. I blew out the gas. 
feet. [He leads her to the tree] [daisy sees zero, [astonished] Go on! What was the big 
shrdlu for the first time and shrinks back a idea? 

little] It’s all right, he’s a friend of mine. [To 45 daisy, [falteringly] Oh, I don’t know. You 
shrdlu] Buddy, I want you to meet my friend, see, I lost my job. 

Miss Devore. zero. I’ll bet you’re sorry you did it now, 

shrdlu. [rising and extending his hand ain’t you? 
courteously] How do you do, Miss Devore? daisy, [with conviction] No, I ain’t sorry. 

daisy. [ self-consciously ] How do! 5° Not a bit. [Then hesitantly] Say, Mr. Zero, I 

zero, [to daisy] He’s a friend of mine. [To been thinkin’-[She stops] 

shrdlu] I guess you don’t mind if she sits here zero. What? 
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DAISY, [plucking up courage] I been thinkin’ 
it would be kinda nice— if you an’ me— if we 
could kinda talk things o\ er. 

zero. Yeh. Sure. What do you want to talk 
about? 5 

daisy. Well I don t know—but you and 
me—we ain’t really ever talked things over, 
have we? 

zero. No, that’s right, we ain’t. Well, let’s 
go to it. ,o 

daisy. I was thinkin’ if we could be alone— 
just the two of us, see? 

zero. Oh, yeh! Yeh, 1 get you. [He turns to 
shrdlu and coughs loudly, siirdlu does not 
stir. To daisy] He’s dead to the world. 15 
[lie turns to shrdlu] Say, Buddy! [No answer] 
Say, Buddy! 

siirdlu. [looking up until a Sturt] Were you 
speaking to me? 

zero. Yeh. I low’d you guess it? I was 20 
thinkin’ that maybe you’d like to walk around a 
little and look for your mother. 

siirdlu. [slinking his head] It’s no use. l’\e 
looked everywhere, [lie telapses into thought 
rtgnin] 25 

zero. Maybe over there they might know. 
shrdlu. No, no! I’ve searched cveiywhere. 
She’s not here, [zero and daisy look at each 
other in despair ] 

zero. Listen, old slurt, iny friend here and to 
me—see?—wo used to work in the same stoic. 

An' we got some things to talk over—business, 
see?—kinda confidential. So if it ain’t askin’ too 
much- 

shrdlu. [springing to his feet] Why, cer- 3 5 
tainly! Excuse me! [lie hows politely to daisy 
and walks off. daisy and zero watch him until 
he has disappeared] 

zero, [with a forced laugh] He’s a good guy 
at that. [Note that they arc alone , both are very 40 
self-conscious, and for a time they sit in silence] 
daisy, [breaking the silence] It sure is 
pretty here, ain’t it? 
zero. Sure is. 

daisy. Look at the flowers! Ain’t they just 45 
perfect! Why, you’d think they was artificial, 
wouldn’t you? 

zeho. Yeh, you would. 
daisy. And the smell of them. Like perfume. 
zero. Yeh. 50 

daisy. I’m crazy about the country, ain’t 
you? 
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zero. Yeh. It’s nice for a change. 
daisy. Them store panics—remember? 
zero. You bet. They sure was fun. 
daisy. One time— 1 guess you don't icmem 
lier—the two of us—me and von—we sat down 
on the grass together under a tree—just like 
we’re doin’ now. 

zero. Sure I remember. 
daisy. Go on! I’ll l>et you don’t. 
zero. I'll bet I do. It was the vein the wile 
didn’t go. 

daisy, [her face brightening] That's right! 1 
didn’t think you’d remember. 

zi no. An’ coinin’ home we sat together in 
the tiuek, 

daisy, [eageily, rather shamefacedly] Yeh! 
There’s somethin’ I’ve always wanted to ask 
you. 

zero, Well, why didn’t you? 
daisy. I don’t know. It didn’t seem refined. 
But I’m goin’ to ask you now, anyhow. 
zero, (io ahead. Shoot. 
daisy. [ falteringly] Well—while we was 
comm’ home—-you put your aim up on the 
bench behind me—and I could leel your knee 
kinda piessin’ against mine. |S/ic stops] 

zero, [becoming more and nunc interested] 
Yeh—well—what about it? 

daisy. What 1 wanted to ask you was—was 
it just kinda accidental? 

zero. I with a laugh] Sure it was accidental. 
Accidental on purpose. 

daisy. [ eagerly] Do you mean it? 
ze ro. Sure I mean it. You mean to say you 
didn’t know it? 

daisy. No. I’ve been wantin’ to ask you- 

zero. Then why did you get sore at me? 
daisy. Sore? I wasn't sore! When was I 
sore? 

zero. That night. Sure you was sore. If you 
wasn’t sore why did you move away? 

daisy. Just to see if you meant it. I thought 
if you meant it you’d move up closer. An’ then 
when you took your arm away I was sure you 
didn’t mean it. 

zero. An’ I thought all the time you was 
sore. That’s why 1 took my arm away. 1 thought 
if I moved up you’d holler and then I'd be in 
a jam, like you read in the paper all the time 
about guys gettin’ pulled in for annoyin’ 
women. 

daisy. An’ I was wishin’ you’d put your arm 
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around me—just sittin' there wishin’ all the 
way home. 

zero. What do you know about that? That 
sure is hard luck, that is. If I’d ’a' only knew! 
You know what I felt like doin’—only I didn’t 
have the nerve? 
daisy. What? 
zero. I felt like kissin’ you. 
daisy, [fervently] I wanted you to. 
zero, [astonished] You would ’a’ let me? i 
daisy. I wanted you to! I wanted you to! 
Oh, why didn’t yon—why didn’t you? 

ZERO. I didn’t have the nerve. I sure was a 
dumbbell. 

daisy. I would ’a’ let you all you wanted to. i 
I wouldn’t a’ eared. I know it would a' been 
wrong but I wouldn’t 'a' eared. I wasn’t thinkin’ 
about right an’ wrong at all. I didn't eare—see? 

I just wanted you to kiss me. 

zero, [feelingly] If I’d only knew. I wanted ’ 
to do it, I swear I did. Hut I didn’t think you 
eaied nothin’ about me. 

daisy, [passionately] I never eared nothin' 
about nobody else. 

zero. Do you mean it—on the level? You 3 
ain’t kiddin’ me, are you? 

daisy. No, I ain't kiddin’, I mean it. I’m 
tellin’ you the tiuth. I ain’t never had the nene 
to tell you beloie—but now I don’t e.ue. It 
don’t make no difference now. I mean it—cveiv ’ 
woid of it. 

zero, [dejectedly] If I'd only knew it. 
daisy. Listen to me. There’s somethin’ else I 
want to tell you. I may as well tell you every¬ 
thing now. It don’t make no difleienee now. ’ 
About my blowin’ out the gas—see? Do you 
know why I done it? 

zero. Yeh, you told me—on account o’ bein’ 
canned. 

daisy. I just told you that. That ain’t the real 4 
reason. The real reason is on account o' you. 

zero. You mean to say on account o’ me 
passin’ out-? 

daisy. Yeh. That’s it. I didn’t want to go on 
livin’. What for? What did I want to go on livin' 4 
for? I didn’t have nothin’ to live for with you 
gone. 1 often thought of doin’ it before. But I 
never had the nerve. An’ anyhow I didn’t want 
to leave you. 

zero. An’ me bawlin’ you out, about readin’ 5< 
too fast an’ readin’ too slow. 
daisy, [reproachfully] Why did you do it? 


zero. I don't know, I swear I don’t. I was 
always stuck on you. An’ while I’d be addin' 
them figgers, I’d be thinkin’ how if the wife 
died, you an' me could get married. 

5 daisy. I used to think o’ that, too. 

zero. An' then before I knew it, I was 
bawlin’ you out. 

daisy. Them was the times I’d think o’ 
blowin’ out the gas. But I never did till you 
o was gone. There wasn’t nothin’ to live for then. 
But it wasn’t so easy to do, anyhow. 1 never 
could stand the smell o’ gas. An’ all the while 
I was gettin’ icady, you know, stuffin’ up all 
the cracks, the way you read about in the paper 
S —1 was thinkin’ of you and hopin’ that maybe 
I'd meet you again. An’ I made up my mind if I 
ever did see you. I’d tell you. 

zero [taking her hand] I’m sure glad you 
did. I’m sure glad, [ruefully] But it don’t do 
0 much good now, does it? 

daisy. No, I guess it don’t, [summoning 
courage] But there’s one thing I’m goin’ to ask 
you. 

zero. What’s that? 

s daisy, [in a low mice] I want you to kiss 
me. 

zero. You bet I will! [He leans over and 
kisses her cheek] 

daisy. Not like that. I don’t mean like that. 
J I mean really kiss me. On the mouth. I ain’t 
never been kissed like that, [zero puts his arms 
about her and presses his lips to hers. A long 
embrace.. At last they separate and sit side by 
side in silence] [Putting her hands to her 
> checks] So that s what it’s like. I didn’t know it 
could be like that. I didn’t know anythin’ could 
be like that. 

ZERO, [fondling her hand] Your cheeks are 
led. They ’re all red. And your eyes are shinin’. 
3 I never seen your eyes shinin’ like that before. 
daisy, [holding up her hand] Listen—do 
you hear it? Do you hear the music? 
zero. No, I don’t hear nothin’! 
daisy. Yeh—music. Listen an’ you’ll hear it. 
5 [ They are both silent fur a moment] 

zero. [ excitedly ] Yeh! I hear it! He said 
there was music, but I didn’t hear it till just 
now. 

daisy. Ain’t it grand? 

3 zero. Swell! Say, do you know what? 
daisy. What? 

zero. It makes me feel like dancin’. 
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daisy. Yeh? Me, too. 

ZERO, [springing to his fri t ] Come on! Let's 
dance! [He seizes her hands and tries to pull 
her up] 

DAISY, [resisting laughingly] I can’t dance. S 
I ain’t danced in twenty seals. 

zero. That s nothin . 1 ain’t, neither. Come 
on! I feel just like a kid! [He pulls her to her 
feet and seizes her about the iraist | 

daisy. Wait a minute! Wait till 1 fix mv 10 
skirt. [S/ie turns hack her shuts and pins them 
above the ankles J [zero seizes hei about the 
waist. They dance clumsily hut uitli gay 
abandon, daisy’s hair heroines loosened and 
tumbles over her shotddcis She lends herself is 
more and more to the spoil of the dame Hut 
zero soon begins to tire and dances u ith less 
and less ’ext] 

ZERO, [stopping at last, panting for breath | 
Wait a minute! I’m all winded [//<■ releases lo 
daisy, but before he r an turn an mi. .she tlirou s 
her arms about him and presses her lips to his] 
Wait a minute! Let me get no wind' [He limps 
to the tree and seats himself under it. gas/ring 
for breath, daisy looks after him, her spirits -S 
rather dampened] Whew! I sure am winded' 1 
ain’t used to dancin’, [lie takes off liis collar 
and tie and opens the neckband of his shirt 
daisy sits under the tree near him, looking at 
him longingly. Hut lie is busy r niching Ins s° 
breath] Gee, my heart’s goin’ a mile a minute, 
daisy. Why don’t you lay down an’ lost? You 
could put your head on mv lap 

zero. That ain’t a had idea. [He stretches 
out, his head in daisy’s lap] ’ 5 

daisy, [fondling his hair] It was swell, 
wasn’t it? 

zero. Yeh. But you gotta he used to it. 
daisy. Just imagine if we could stay line all 
the time—you an’ me together—wouldn’t it lie 4° 
swell? 

zero. Yeh. But there ain’t a chance. 
daisy. Won’t they let us stay? 
zero. No. This place is only for the good 
ones. 4^ 

daisy. Well, we ain’t so had, arc we? 
zero. Go onl Me a murderer an’ you com- 
mittin’ suicide. Anyway, they wouldn’t stand 
for this—the way we been goin’ on. 

daisy. I don’t see why. 5° 

zero. You don’tl You know it ain’t right. 
Ain’t I got a wife? 


daisy. Not any more\ou ain’t When um’ie 
dead that ends it. Don’t they always sav "until 
death do us part’’? 

zero. Well, maybe you’ie liehl about that, 
Imt they wouldn’t stand loi ns line 

daisy It would be swell the two ot us to 
gethei—we could make up lot all them seals. 
zero. Yeh, I wish wo could. 
daisy. We sure were tools. But I don’t e.ne. 
l'\c got you now. [S/ie kisses his forehrad ami 
i hecks and mouth] 

/i no I’m sine ciazv about von I no\ei saw 
nm lookin’ so piettv heloie. with \oui cheeks 
all led. An’ \oui hail bangin' down You got 
swell hail. [He fondles anil ki.su \ her hair] 
i >aisa ]c< statically] \\ e got each other now, 
ain’t we? 

/.liin Yeh. I'm crazy about you. Daisy! 
Hut’s a piettv name. It’s a (lower, ain’t it? Well 
--that’s what you an—just a llowei. 

iisisy \hapinly] We can always he together 
now, can’t wo? 

zero As long as they’ll let ns. I sure am 
crazy about you. [Suddenly he sits upright] 
Watch voui step! 

iisisy | alarmed] What’s the matter? 
zi no Inerrous/y] lie’s coinin’ hack, 
iisisy Oh, is that all? Well, what about it? 
zero. You don’t yvant him to see us layin’ 
aioiind like this, do you? 

daisy. 1 don’t eaio il he does. 
zero. Well, you oughtu care. You don’t want 
him to think you ain’t a relined girl, do you? 
He’s an ayvful moral bird, he is. 

daisy. I don’t caie nothin’ about him. I don’t 
care nothin’ about anybody but you. 

zero. Sure. I know. But we don’t want peo¬ 
ple talkin’ about us. You bettei fix your hair 
an’ pull down your skirts, [daisy complies 
rathe* sadly. They are both silent as siirdi.ij en¬ 
ters] [ With feigned nonchalance] Well, you got 
back all right, didn’t you? 

siirdeu. I hope I haven’t returned too soon. 
zero. No, that’s all right. We were just 
havin’ a little talk. You know—about business 
an’ things. 

daisy, [boldly] We were wisliin’ we could 
stay here all the time. 

shrdlo. You may if you like. 
zero and daisy, [in astonishment] What! 
siirdlu. Yes. Any one who likes may re¬ 
main— 
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zero. But I thought you were fellin’ me- 

shrdlu. Just as 1 told you, only the most 
favored do remain. But any one may. 

zero. 1 don’t get it. There's a catch in it 
somcwheres. 

daisy. It doesn’t matter as long as we can 
stay. 

zebo. [to siibdlu] We were thinkin’ about 
gettin’ married, see? 

shrdlu. You may or not, just as you like. 
zero. You don’t mean to say we could stay 
if we didn't, do you? 

shrdlu. Yes. They don’t care. 
zero. An’ there’s some here that ain’t mar¬ 
ried? 

shrdlu. Yes. 

zero, [to daisy] I don’t know about this 
place, at that. They must lie kind of a mixed 
crowd. 

daisy. It don’t matter, so long as we got 
each other. 

zero. Yeh, I know, but you don’t want to 
mix with people that ain’t respectable. 

daisy, [to shrdlu] Can we get married right 
away? I guess there must be a lot of ministers 
here, ain’t there? 

shrdlu. Not as many as I had hoped to find. 
The two who seem most beloved are Dean 
Swift and the Abb 6 Rabelais .' 1 They are both 
much admired for some indecent tales which 
they have written. 

zero, [shocked] Whatl Ministers writin’ 
smutty stories! Say, what kind of a dump is 
this, anyway? 

shrdlu. [despairingly] I don’t know, Mr. 
Zero. All these people here are so strange, so 
unlike the good people I've known. They seem 
to think of nothing but enjoyment or of wasting 
their time in profitless occupations. Some paint 
pictures from morning until night, or carve 
blocks of stone. Others write songs or put 


“Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), author of Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels, and Francois Rabelais (1494?- 
1553), author ot Gargantua and Pantagruel. Both 
works contain vulgar passages and satirize man¬ 
kind; the managers ot the Elysian Fields, however, 
prefer to overlook the vulgarity in favor of the fact 
that both authors may have written as they did 
to "needle” man into improving himself, ana thus 
both really loved man in the best humanistic man¬ 
ner. Or, again, Swift and Rabelais may have been 
admitted simply because they created laughter 
and enjoyment. 

n 


words together, day in and day out. Still oth¬ 
ers do nothing but lie under the trees and look 
at the sky. There are men who spend all their 
time reading books and women who think only 
5 of adorning themselves. And for ever they are 
telling stories and laughing and singing and 
drinking and dancing. There are drunkards, 
thieves, vagabonds, blasphemers, adulterers. 
There is one- 

io zero. That’s enough. I heard enough. [He 
seats himself and begins putting on his shoes] 
daisy. [ anxiously ] What are you goin’ to do? 
zero. I’m goin’ to beat it, that’s what I’m 
goin’ to do. 

15 daisy. You said you liked it here. 

zero, [looking at her in amazement ] Liked 
it! Say, you don't mean to say you want to stay 
here, do you, with a lot of rummies an’ loafers 
an’ bums? 

20 daisy. We don’t have to bother with them. 
We can just sit here together an’ look at the 
flowers an’ listen to the music. 

shrdlu. [eagerly] Music! Did you hear mu¬ 
sic? 

25 daisy. Sure. Don’t you hear it? 

shrdlu. No, they say it never stops. But I’ve 
never heard it. 

zero. [listening] I thought I heard it before 
but I don’t hear nothin’ now. I guess I must ’a’ 

30 been dreamin’. [Looking about] What’s the 
quickest way out of this place? 

daisy, [pleadingly] Won’t you stay just a 
little longer? 

zero. Didn’t yer hear me say I’m goin’? 

35 Good-bye, Miss Devore. I’m goin’ to beat it. 
[He limps off at the right, daisy follows him 
slowly] 

daisy, [to shrdlu] I won’t ever see him 
again. 

40 shrdlu. Are you goin’ to stay here? 

daisy. It don’t make no difference now. 
Without him I might as well be alive. [She 
goes off right, shrdlu watches her a moment, 
then sighs and, seating himself under the tree, 

45 buries his head on his arm. Curtain falls.] 

SCENE VII. 

Scene —Before the curtain rises the clicking 
of an adding machine is heard. The curtain rises 
upon an office similar in appearance to that in 
Scene H except that there is a door in the back 
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wall through which can he seen a glimpse of 
the corridor outside. In the middle of the room 
zero is seated completely absorbed in the op¬ 
eration of an adding machine. He presses the 
keys and pulls the lever with mechanical pre¬ 
cision. He still wears his full-dress suit but he 
has added to it sleeve protectors and a green 
eye shade. A strip of white paper-tape flows 
steadily from the machine as zero operates 
The room is filled with this tape — streamers, 
festoons, billows of it everywhere It eorers the 
floor and the furniture, it climbs the walls and 
chokes the doorways. A few moments later, 
lieutenant ciiarles and JOE enter at the left. 
lieutenant charlks is middle-aged and in¬ 
clined to corpulence. He has an air of world- 
weariness. He is burc-footed, wears a Panama 
hat, and is dressed in bright red tights which 
are a very bad fit—too tight in some places, 
badly wrinkled in others, toe is a youth with a 
smutty face dressed in dirty blue overalls. 

Charles, [after contemplating zero for a 
few moments] All right, Zeio, cease filing. 

zero. [ looking up, surprised] Whaddjn say? 

Charles. I said stop punching that machine. 

zero, [bewildered] Stop? [He goes on 
working mechanically ] 

Charles, [impatiently] Yes. Can't you stop? 
Here, Joe, give ine a hand. He can’t stop, [ joe 
and Charles each take one of zero’s arms and 
with enormous effort detach him from the ma¬ 
chine. He resists passively—mere inertia. Fi¬ 
nally they succeed and swing him around on 
his stool. Charles and joe mop their fore¬ 
heads] 

zero, [querulously] What’s the idea? Can’t 
you lemme alone? 

Charles, [ignoring the question] How long 
have you been here? 

zero. Jes’ twenty-five years. Three hundred 
months, ninety-one hundred thirty-one days, 
one hundred thirty-six thousand- 

Charles, [impatiently] That’ll do! That’ll 
do! 

zero, [proudly] I ain’t missed a day, not an 
hour, not a minute. Look at all I got done. [He 
points to the maze of paper] 

Charles. It’s time to quit. 

zero. Quit? Whaddye mean quit? I ain’l 
goin’ to quit! 

CHARLES. You’ve got to. 

i 


zero. What for? What do I have to quit for? 
CHARLES. It’s time foi you to go lv.uk, 
zero. Co buck where? Whaddyu talkin' 
alvout? 

3 Charles Back to earth, you dub. Where do 
you think? 

zero Aw, go on. Cap, who are you hiddin’? 
Charles. I’m not kidding anybody. And 
don’t call me Cap. I'm a lieutenant. 

10 zero. All right, Lieutenant, all right. But 
what’s this you’re tryin’ to tell me .ilvotit goin’ 
hack? 

chari.es. Your time's up. I’m telling you. 
You must he prettv thick. How many times do 

l 3 you want to he told a thing? 

zero. This is the fiist time I heard alvout 
goin’ hack. Nolvody ever said nothin’ to mo 
alvout it before. 

chari.es. You didn’t think you were going 

20 to stav here fin ever, did yon? 

zero. Sure. Why not? 1 did my hit, didn't I? 
I’oity-five years of it. Twentv-Hve years in the 
stole. Then the boss canned me and 1 knoeked 
him cold. 1 euess you ain’t heard about 

25 that- 

Charles. [ interrupting ] 1 know all about 
that. But what’s that got to do with it? 

zero. Well, I done my bit, didn’t I? That 
ouglita let me out. 

30 ( iiari.es. [feeringly] So you think you’re nil 

tin ough, do you? 

zero. Sure, I do. I did the best 1 could while 
I was there and then I passed out. And now 
I’m siltin’ pretty here. 

33 i iiari.es. You’ve got a fine idea of the way 
they 11111 things, you have. Do you think they’re 
going to all the trouble of making a soul just 
to use it once? 

zero. Once is often enough, it seems to me. 

40 Charles. It seems to you, does it? Well, who 
are you? And what do you know about it? Why, 
man, they use a soul over and over again— 
over and over until it’s worn out. 
zero. Nobody ever told me. 

43 Charles. So you thought you were all 
through, did you? Well, that’s a hot one, that is. 
zero, [sullenly] How was 1 to know? 
Charles. Use your brains! Where would wc 
put them all! We’re crowded enough as it is. 

50 Why, this place is nothing but a kind of repair 
and service station—a sort of cosmic laundry, 
you might say. We get the souls in here by the 
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bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them shy—there was one little red-headed mon- 

up. And you ought to see some of them. The key-Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren t 

muck and slime. Phoot And as full of holes so bad then. But even in those days there must 
as a flour-sifter. But we fix them up. We dis- have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
infect them and give them a kerosene rub and 5 that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
mend the holes and back they go—practically was on you bom the starf. 
as good as new. zero. [ sullenly ] You ain't very particular 

ZF.no. You mean to say I’ve been here be- about what you call people, are you? 
fore—before the last time, I mean? ciiaiiles. You wanted the truth, didn’t you? 

chaiu.es. Been here before! Why, you poor to If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
boob—you've been here thousands of times— labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses 
fifty thousand, at least. and kings that there ever were have left their 

zeuo. [st/spidonsfi/] How is it I don’t re- trademarks on your backside, 
member nothin’ about it? zkiio. It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

CHAm.Ks. Well—that's partly because you’re *5 ohaiu.es. [shrugging his shoulders] Don’t 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way tell me about it. I don’t make the rules. All I 

they fix it. [Musingh/] They’re funny that way know is you’ve been getting worse—worse each 

—every now and then they’ll do something time. Why, even six thousand years ago you 
white like that—when you’d least expect it. I weren’t so bad. That was the time you were 

guess economy’s at the bottom of it, though. 20 hauling stones for one of those big pyramids in 
They figure that the souls would get worn out a place they call Africa. Ever hear of the 
quicker if they remembered. pyramids? 

zkiio. And don’t any of 'em remember? zeiio. Them big pointy things? 

Charles. Oh, some do. You see there’s dif- chaiu.es. [nodding] That’s it. 

ferent types: there's the type that gets a little 25 zero. 1 seen a picture of them in the movies, 
better each time it goes back—we just give Charles. Well, you helped build them. It 

them a wash and send them right through. was a long step down from the happy days in 

Then there’s another type—the type that gets a the jungle, but it was a good job—even though 

little worse each time. That’s where you be- you didn’t know what you were doing and 

long! 3 ° your back was stiiped by the foreman’s whip. 

zero, [offended] Me? You mean to say I’m But you’ve been going down, down. Two 

gettin’worse all the time? thousand years ago you were a Roman galley- 

charles. [nodding] Yes. A little worse each slave. You were on one of the triremes that 

time. knocked the Carthaginian fleet for a goal. Again 

zero. Well—what was 1 when i started? 35 the whip. But you had muscles then—chest 
Somethin’ big?—A king or somethin’? muscles, back muscles, biceps. [He feels zero’s 

Charles, [laughing derisively] A king! arm gingerly and turns atvaij in disgust] Phoo! 

That’s a good one! I’ll tell you what you were a bunch of mush! [lie notices that joe has 

the first time—if you want to know so much— fallen asleep. Walking over, he kicks him in 

a monkey. 40 the shin] Wake up, you mutt! Where do 

zero, [shocked and offended] A monkey! you think you are! [lie turns to zero again] 

Charles. Yes, sir—just a hairy, chattering, And then another thousand years and you were 

long-tailed monkey. a serf—a lump of clay digging up other lumps 

zero. That musta been a long time ago. of clay. You wore an iron collar then—white 

Charles. Oh, not so long. A million years or 45 ones hadn’t been invented yet. Another long 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. step down. But where you dug, potatoes giew 

zero. Then look here, whaddya mean by and that helped fatten the pigs. Which was 

say in’I’m gettin’woise all the time? something. And now—well, I don’t want to 

Charles. Just what I said. You weren’t so rub it in- 

bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 50 zero. Rub it in is right! Seems to me I got a 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 

out in the open air. And you weren’t women deal! Hard work! That’s all I’ve ever had! 
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CHARLES. [ callously ] What cist* were vim quated adding machines. It will hr a superb, 
ever good for? xiipor-hypcr-udihng machine. as fat (inn this 

za.no. Well, that ain’t the point. The point is old piece ot junk as son aie Itom (anl. It will 

I’m through! 1 had enough! Let ’em find some- he something to make sou sit up and take no¬ 

body else to do the dirts ssork. l’m sick of hem 3 tiee. that adding mat lime It \s ill he an adding 
the goat! I quit right here and now! [//e ghires machine which will he installed in a coal mine 

about defiantly. There is a thunderclap anil a ami which will lecoul the indis ulual output ol 

bright flash of lightning Screaming ] Gold oath ininei. As each miner down in the lower 

What’s that? [lie cling v to ( iiaiu.es] gallflies takes up a shovelful ol coal, the impact 

CHARLES. It’s all right. Nohods's going to 1" ol lus shosel still antnm.itu .ills- set in motion a 
hurt you. It’s just then ssav of telling you that giaphite pent il in sum galleis I he pencil svdl 

they don’t like soil to talk that ssav. l’ull join- make a ni.uk in white upon a hl.u keneil, sensi- 

self together and calm dossil. Von can t change tised ilium. I hen soul ssmk comes m. With 

the rules—nohods'can—thes se got it all fixed. the gieat tor of som light loot sou lelease a 

It’s a rotten .system-—hut svhat are sou going to is lesei sslueh foeusi s a smlet iav on tin- ilium, 
do about it? The ins plus mg upon and thiough the svlute 

zero. Whs- can’t tiles' stop pickin’ on me? in.nk, tails upon a selenium nil sshieli in turn 

I’m satisfied here—doin’my day’s ssork. 1 don’t sets the kes s ol the adding uppniutiis in mo- 

want to go hack. tion. hi this wav the mdisidii.il output of each 

Charles. You’ve got to, 1 tell soil Theie’s 2u miner is leeoided without any 1. inn.in film I ex- 

no W ay out of it. eept the slight piessme ol the gieat toe ot your 

zero. What chance have I got—at my age? light loot 
Who’ll give me a job? zero, |in birathlrss , round eyed wonder] 

CHARLES. You lug boob, you don’t think Say, that'll he some machine, won't it? 
you’re going back the svav you are, do you? 2? Charles. Some machine is tight. Il will lie 
zero. Sure, hosv then? the culmination ot human filmt— the final tii- 

CHARLES. Why, you’ve got to start all over umph of the evolutional)' piorcss. hoi millions 

zero. All over? of years the nebulous gases sssiileil in space. 

CHARLES, [nodding] You’ll be a baby again Tor moic millions ol seals the gases cooled and 
—a bald, red-faced little animal, and then 30 then through inconceivable ages they hardened 
you’ll go through it all again. There 11 he mil- into rocks. And then came life. Moating green 
lions of others like yon—all with thcii mouths things on the svntcis that coseied the faith, 
open, squawking for food. And then when you More millions ot ye.us and a step upsv.ud an 
get a little oldei )oil’ll begin to learn things— animate oiganixm in the ancient slime. And so 
and you'll learn all the wrong things and le.iin 33 on—step by step, down thiough the ages—a 

them all in the wrong way. You’ll eat the wiong gain heie, a gain then—the .Iluse, the fish. 

food and svear the wrong clothes and you'll live the reptile, then mammal, man! And all so that 

in swarming dens where there's no light and you might sit in the galleiy ol a coal mine and 

no air! You'll learn to he a liar and a bully and operate the supei-hyper-adding machine with 

a braggart and a eowaid and a sneak. You’ll 40 the gieat toe of your light loot! 
learn to fear the sunlight and to hate beauty. zero. Well, then—I ain’t so had, after all. 

By that time you'll be icaily foi school. There Charles. You're a failiue, Zero, a failure, 

they’ll tell you the truth about a great many A waste pioduet. A slave to a contraption of 
things that you don’t give a damn about and steel and ium. The animal's inslinits, but not 

they’ll tell you lies about all the things you 43 his strength and skill. The animal's appetites, 
ought to know—and about all the things you but not Ins unashamed indulgence of them, 

want to know they’ll tell you nothing at all. True, you move and cat and digest and excrete 

When you get through you’ll he equipped for and reproduce. But any microscopic organism 

your life-work. You’ll lie’ready to take a job. can do as much. Well—time’s up! Back you 

zero. [ eagerly] What’ll my job be? Anothci 30 go—back to your sunless groove-—the raw ma- 
adding machine? terial of slums and wars—the ready prey of the 

Charles. Yes. But not one of these anti- first jingo or demagogue or political adventurer 
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bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them shy—there was one little red-headed mon- 

up. And you ought to see some of them. The key-Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren t 

muck and slime. Phoot And as full of holes so bad then. But even in those days there must 
as a flour-sifter. But we fix them up. We dis- have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
infect them and give them a kerosene rub and 5 that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
mend the holes and back they go—practically was on you bom the starf. 
as good as new. zero. [ sullenly ] You ain't very particular 

ZF.no. You mean to say I’ve been here be- about what you call people, are you? 
fore—before the last time, I mean? ciiaiiles. You wanted the truth, didn’t you? 

chaiu.es. Been here before! Why, you poor to If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
boob—you've been here thousands of times— labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses 
fifty thousand, at least. and kings that there ever were have left their 

zeuo. [st/spidonsfi/] How is it I don’t re- trademarks on your backside, 
member nothin’ about it? zkiio. It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

CHAm.Ks. Well—that's partly because you’re *5 ohaiu.es. [shrugging his shoulders] Don’t 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way tell me about it. I don’t make the rules. All I 

they fix it. [Musingh/] They’re funny that way know is you’ve been getting worse—worse each 

—every now and then they’ll do something time. Why, even six thousand years ago you 
white like that—when you’d least expect it. I weren’t so bad. That was the time you were 

guess economy’s at the bottom of it, though. 20 hauling stones for one of those big pyramids in 
They figure that the souls would get worn out a place they call Africa. Ever hear of the 
quicker if they remembered. pyramids? 

zkiio. And don’t any of 'em remember? zeiio. Them big pointy things? 

Charles. Oh, some do. You see there’s dif- chaiu.es. [nodding] That’s it. 

ferent types: there's the type that gets a little 25 zero. 1 seen a picture of them in the movies, 
better each time it goes back—we just give Charles. Well, you helped build them. It 

them a wash and send them right through. was a long step down from the happy days in 

Then there’s another type—the type that gets a the jungle, but it was a good job—even though 

little worse each time. That’s where you be- you didn’t know what you were doing and 

long! 3 ° your back was stiiped by the foreman’s whip. 

zero, [offended] Me? You mean to say I’m But you’ve been going down, down. Two 

gettin’worse all the time? thousand years ago you were a Roman galley- 

charles. [nodding] Yes. A little worse each slave. You were on one of the triremes that 

time. knocked the Carthaginian fleet for a goal. Again 

zero. Well—what was 1 when i started? 35 the whip. But you had muscles then—chest 
Somethin’ big?—A king or somethin’? muscles, back muscles, biceps. [He feels zero’s 

Charles, [laughing derisively] A king! arm gingerly and turns atvaij in disgust] Phoo! 

That’s a good one! I’ll tell you what you were a bunch of mush! [lie notices that joe has 

the first time—if you want to know so much— fallen asleep. Walking over, he kicks him in 

a monkey. 40 the shin] Wake up, you mutt! Where do 

zero, [shocked and offended] A monkey! you think you are! [lie turns to zero again] 

Charles. Yes, sir—just a hairy, chattering, And then another thousand years and you were 

long-tailed monkey. a serf—a lump of clay digging up other lumps 

zero. That musta been a long time ago. of clay. You wore an iron collar then—white 

Charles. Oh, not so long. A million years or 45 ones hadn’t been invented yet. Another long 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. step down. But where you dug, potatoes giew 

zero. Then look here, whaddya mean by and that helped fatten the pigs. Which was 

say in’I’m gettin’woise all the time? something. And now—well, I don’t want to 

Charles. Just what I said. You weren’t so rub it in- 

bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 50 zero. Rub it in is right! Seems to me I got a 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 

out in the open air. And you weren’t women deal! Hard work! That’s all I’ve ever had! 
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Academic drama: a term applied to plavs imi¬ 
tating the ancient classics and to original plays 
produced in Renaissance England hv schools 
and universities These plays were instrumental 
in transmitting classical influence to the profes¬ 
sional theater. 

Allecohy: in drama, a story in which the char¬ 
acters and action present a moral, political, or 
religious meaning beyond the obvious narrative. 

Antagonist: a character who opposes the protag¬ 
onist ( q.v. ) in a play. 

Aside: term applied to an old convention which 
allowed an actor to speak directly to the audi¬ 
ence supposedly without being heard by other 
actors on stage. 

Catastrophe: usually the death or destruction of 
the major figures in a tragedy, near the end, but 
after the climax. 

Catharsis: the purging of audience emotions by 
vicarious experience. The term is generally ap¬ 
plied to classic drama, the witnessing of which 
gave the beholder a cleansing of fear and pity* 
leaving him as spent as if he had actually suf¬ 
fered real-life tragedy. 

Chronicle play: a history play (Renaissance 
England) with emphasis on royal careers and 
spectacle. 

Climax: the point in a play where the knot of 
plot is untied, where action falls off because 
major issues are settled; loose ends remain, per¬ 
haps, and catastrophe may yet occur, but the 
high point has been reached. 

Closet drama: drama to be read in private, not 
intended for performance. 

Coincidence: chance meetings, the arrival of a 
check just before eviction, and so on. An over¬ 
use or implausible use of coincidence weakens or 
wrecks a play, even if life occasionally offers 
similar happenings. 

Comedy of humors: a term applied to Jonsoman 
comedy which had characters distinguished by 
a dominating trait or “humor in the old sense. 
Their names usually indicated their personalities 
(Volpone equals fox, and so on). Restoration 
comedy and later writers like Sheridan adapted 
the technique. 


Comedy ok m\nnirs: in one sense, comedy 
of wit set in high social circles. 

Conflict: the tangle of opposing forces producing 
the mitral interest in a plav; it may concern one 
character against another, against his inner self, 
against society, and so on 

( a>s\ hNiioNs: devices used in presenting a play 
which the audience, as the traditional thing to 
do. must accept—the use of asides, soliloquies, 
scenery, masks, etc ; the trim also applies to set 
styles of writing in period pieces 

l)i noui mkn'i • the untying of the knot of plot, 
sometimes tin* climax, generally the explanation 
of unsettled details; occasionally referred to as 
“falling action.” 

Deus ex machina (df'oH eka mftk'ano): literally 
“god out of the machine” from a classical device 
of having a god or gods descend to earth to 
settle the outcome of a difficult dramatic situa¬ 
tion, hence today an arbitrary or unmotivated 
way of resolving the plot—the long-lost uncle, 
affluent, returns at the crucial moment to save 
the family from the poorhouse. 

Domestic tragedy: a play which concerns the 
private lives of ordinary people, as contrasted 
with classical tragedy, which dealt with nobility 
and great issues. 

Dramatic irony: a term used to fit a situation in 
which matters turn out contrary to normal ex¬ 
pectations of cause and effect; the phrase is used 
particularly when the audience, knowing facts 
unknown to a stage character, reads a meaning 
into his lines which he cannot intend. 

Exciting force: the force which begins to estab¬ 
lish a conflict in a play, following a certain 
amount of scene-setting and preliminary infor¬ 
mation. 

Falling action: that part of a play which fol¬ 
lows the climax, gives minor conclusions, tapers 
off to the actual termination. 

Farce: in modem times, exaggerated comedy aim¬ 
ing to produce laughter without too much con¬ 
cern for probability, taste, depth of characteriza¬ 
tion, etc. 

Five-act formula: a term applied to the custom 
of writing plays always in five acts, in imitation 
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bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them shy—there was one little red-headed mon- 

up. And you ought to see some of them. The key-Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren t 

muck and slime. Phoot And as full of holes so bad then. But even in those days there must 
as a flour-sifter. But we fix them up. We dis- have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
infect them and give them a kerosene rub and 5 that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
mend the holes and back they go—practically was on you bom the starf. 
as good as new. zero. [ sullenly ] You ain't very particular 

ZF.no. You mean to say I’ve been here be- about what you call people, are you? 
fore—before the last time, I mean? ciiaiiles. You wanted the truth, didn’t you? 

chaiu.es. Been here before! Why, you poor to If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
boob—you've been here thousands of times— labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses 
fifty thousand, at least. and kings that there ever were have left their 

zeuo. [st/spidonsfi/] How is it I don’t re- trademarks on your backside, 
member nothin’ about it? zkiio. It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

CHAm.Ks. Well—that's partly because you’re *5 ohaiu.es. [shrugging his shoulders] Don’t 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way tell me about it. I don’t make the rules. All I 

they fix it. [Musingh/] They’re funny that way know is you’ve been getting worse—worse each 

—every now and then they’ll do something time. Why, even six thousand years ago you 
white like that—when you’d least expect it. I weren’t so bad. That was the time you were 

guess economy’s at the bottom of it, though. 20 hauling stones for one of those big pyramids in 
They figure that the souls would get worn out a place they call Africa. Ever hear of the 
quicker if they remembered. pyramids? 

zkiio. And don’t any of 'em remember? zeiio. Them big pointy things? 

Charles. Oh, some do. You see there’s dif- chaiu.es. [nodding] That’s it. 

ferent types: there's the type that gets a little 25 zero. 1 seen a picture of them in the movies, 
better each time it goes back—we just give Charles. Well, you helped build them. It 

them a wash and send them right through. was a long step down from the happy days in 

Then there’s another type—the type that gets a the jungle, but it was a good job—even though 

little worse each time. That’s where you be- you didn’t know what you were doing and 

long! 3 ° your back was stiiped by the foreman’s whip. 

zero, [offended] Me? You mean to say I’m But you’ve been going down, down. Two 

gettin’worse all the time? thousand years ago you were a Roman galley- 

charles. [nodding] Yes. A little worse each slave. You were on one of the triremes that 

time. knocked the Carthaginian fleet for a goal. Again 

zero. Well—what was 1 when i started? 35 the whip. But you had muscles then—chest 
Somethin’ big?—A king or somethin’? muscles, back muscles, biceps. [He feels zero’s 

Charles, [laughing derisively] A king! arm gingerly and turns atvaij in disgust] Phoo! 

That’s a good one! I’ll tell you what you were a bunch of mush! [lie notices that joe has 

the first time—if you want to know so much— fallen asleep. Walking over, he kicks him in 

a monkey. 40 the shin] Wake up, you mutt! Where do 

zero, [shocked and offended] A monkey! you think you are! [lie turns to zero again] 

Charles. Yes, sir—just a hairy, chattering, And then another thousand years and you were 

long-tailed monkey. a serf—a lump of clay digging up other lumps 

zero. That musta been a long time ago. of clay. You wore an iron collar then—white 

Charles. Oh, not so long. A million years or 45 ones hadn’t been invented yet. Another long 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. step down. But where you dug, potatoes giew 

zero. Then look here, whaddya mean by and that helped fatten the pigs. Which was 

say in’I’m gettin’woise all the time? something. And now—well, I don’t want to 

Charles. Just what I said. You weren’t so rub it in- 

bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 50 zero. Rub it in is right! Seems to me I got a 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 

out in the open air. And you weren’t women deal! Hard work! That’s all I’ve ever had! 
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PROMINENT SUBTYPES 


OF POETRY 




The following list contains titles of only those poems tn this colonic 
which fit into the more prominent subtypes of poetry All such gioupmg 
is necessarily somewhat inexact, m tnally. some poems hat e soeh thstoo t 
narrative anti lyric qualities in combination that they cannot be rigully 
classified in these nuyor divisions. I'uithermore, poems mini be group,,I 
according to inctcr-and-rhyme schemes, subject matter, purpose, 01 tone 
The following table, lion ever, may proic useful in foi using attention 
upon specific forms, ideas, and moods. 



THE EPIC AND MOCK-EPIC 



Beowulf. Part One . .... 

. . . 11 

Edmund Spenser 

The Faerie tjiieene, 1, 1 . 

. . 79 

John Milton 

Paradise Lost, 1 (in part), 11 (in p.ut) 

. . 88 

Alexander Pope 

The Rape oi the Lock, 11, III. ... 

. . 101 

George Gordon, Lord 



Byron .... 

Don Juan, HI. 

. . . 123 



THE ROMANCE 



Sir Gawain and the Green Knight . 

.28 

John Keats .... 

The Eve oi St. Agnes. 

.139 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

The Lady of Shaiott. 

.150 


Morte d’Arthur ... . . 

.153 

Robert Browning . 

The Statue and the Bust .... 

.162 

William Morris . 

The Defence of Guenesere . 

.171 


The Haystack m the Floods . 

.179 


I IIF. TALK 


Geoffrey Chaucer . 
Robert Burns . 

John Keats . 

Henry W. Longfellow 
Robert Frost . 


The Pardoner’s Tale 
Tam o’Shanter .... 
The Eve of St. Agnes . 

The Skeleton in Armor . 

The Death of the Hired Man 
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Popular Ballads 


Broadside Ballads . 


Samuel T. Coleridge . 
John Keats . . . . 

Henry W, Longfellow . 
John G, Whittier . 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Dante G. Rossetti . 
John Crowe Ransom . 
Stephen Vincent Benet 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Robert Browning . 


Edwin A. Robinson 


William Shakespeare . 
Various Authors, Some 
Unknown 

Thomas Campion . 


THE BALLAD 


. Lord Randal.66 

Edward .,.67 

The Twa Corbies.67 

The Wife of Usher’s Well.68 

Bonny Barbara Allan.68 

Chevy Chase.69 

Tam Lin.72 

Robin Hood and Allin-a-Dale.74 

Get Up and Bar the Door.75 

. The King’s Hunt Is Up.76 

Mary Ambree.77 

The Pitiful Burning of the Globe.78 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.115 

La Belle Dame Sans Merci.139 

The Wreck of the Hesperus.145 

Skipper Jreson’s Ride.149 

. The Revenge.156 

Sister Helen.170 

Captain Carpenter.189 

The Ballad of William Sycamore.190 


THE DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE 


Ulysses.152 

My Last Duchess.159 

Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister.159 

The Bishop Orders His Tomb.160 

Andrea del Sarto.165 

Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford.182 


THE SONG 


Songs from the Plays.201 

Songs from the Plays, Anonymous Lyrics, 

Lyrics from Songbooks.205 

When to Her Lute Corinna Sings.209 

Follow Vour Saint.209 

Rose-Cheeked Laura.209 
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John Donne .... Song (Go and catch). 

Song (Sweetest love). 211 

Ben Jonson.Song to Celia (Drink to me only). a Id 

Song to Celia (Come, my Celia).21-1 
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THE PASTORAL 


William Wordsworth . . Michael .109 

Christopher Marlowe . . The Passionate Shepherd lo His Love.198 

Sir Walter Raleigh . . The Nymph's Reply to the Shepherd.198 

Robert Herrick .... Corinna’s Going A-Maying.215 

John Milton .... Lycidas.225 


THE ODE 


Michael Drayton . . Ode to the Virginian Voyage.200 

John Dryden .... A Song for St. Cecelia’s Day.238 

Alexander’s Feast; or, The Power of Music.239 

Thomas Gray .... The Bard.252 

William Collins Ode to Evening.254 

Ode Written in the Beginning of the Year 1746 .... 255 

William Wordsworth . Ode; Intimations of Immortality.272 

Percy B. Shelley . . . Ode to the West Wind.279 

John Keats.Ode on Melancholy.283 

Ode on a Grecian Urn.283 

Ode to a Nightingale.284 

Allen Tate.Ode to the Confederate Dead.381 
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203* 
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When Love with unconfined wings, 233 
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With me mv heart is laden, 339 
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Vet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 225 
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You brave heroic minds, 200 
You marked it with light pencil upon a printed 
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You may never see rain, unless you see, 363 
You may talk o’ gin an’ beer, 342 
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PART 111 
THE ESSAY 





THE ESSAY 


Regarded as one of the significant forms of 
literature, the essay is associated with manv of 
the greatest names in English letters and with 
matchless examples of prose style. John Milton 
(see I, 87 and 11, 21) wrote prose with his left 
hand, so he said, lmt his ArvopagiUca, an aigu- 
mentative essay published in Kill, is the 
world’s most eloquent plea tor a free press Not 
less eloquent, in its quiet way, is Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Kc/igio Medici (1818). a long per¬ 
sonal essay on the religion of a doctor. Like 
Milton’s argument, it illustrates English prose 
in some of its most exalted and Beautiful mo¬ 
ments. And Jonathan Swift's "A Modest Pro¬ 
posal" (1729) reveals, in its savage irony, the 
power of the essay to pillory man's cruelty to 
man. 

Before Swift wrote his burning satire the es¬ 
say had already lent itself to still othei pur¬ 
poses: character portiaval, for one, as in the 
sketches by Thomas Oveilmry and John Earle, 
and literary criticism, as in the prose of John 
Dryden. Brief though the foim usually is, the 
essay bulks large in English and American lit¬ 
erature—this not only because of the countless 
uses to which it has been pul but also because 
of the many writers who have employed it as a 
mode of expression. Indeed, the fame of any 
number of writers—Richard Steele and Joseph 
Addison, for example, or Charles Lamb and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson—rests almost wholly on 
their essays. Francis Bacon, too, is remembered 
chiefly for his essays, major figure though he is 
in the domain of philosophical thought. 

Definition and Types of the Essay 

The foregoing statement gives some indica¬ 
tion of the importance of the essay and of the 
varied ends it has been made to serve. It as¬ 
sumes, moreover, that the essay is a recogniz¬ 
able kind of writing, having characteristics 
which set it off from other literary forms. To 
discover those characteristics would be to de¬ 
fine the essay. But though numerous attempts 


have been made to say exactly what this type 
of literature is, none of them has been entirely 
successful—liaidlv more so, in fact, than the 
countless attempts to define poetiv When Ed¬ 
win Arlington Robinson said that poetry is at 
once unmistakable and undefinuhle he might 
well have extended his observation to include 
the essay. For the ess.iv, genet ally speaking, is 
unmistakable even though not exactly defin¬ 
able. It is seen to lie a brief prose composition, 
often expositoiy and given up to inflection on 
life and ideas. 

But to speak of the essay as a piose composi¬ 
tion may convey the impression that it is pro¬ 
saic, and therefore dull and academic. It may at 
times be rather prosaic, especially when it is 
formal, but at its best it is never dull. And not 
infrequently it is poetic One need only recall 
De Quincey, Carlyle, Emerson, and Morley to 
realize that the essay niay draw upon certain 
basic resources of poetry, such as rlivthm, fig¬ 
urativeness, and emotion. Emeison is probably 
a better poet as an essayist than he is as a poet 
(see I, 290). And to match the poetic quality 
of 'Thomas Browne’s prose, or that of Jeremy 
Taylor’s, one may have to turn to the great 
poets themselves. 

Nor is it wise to sticss heavily the expository 
nature of the essay. For the essay in its less 
formal moods often makes use of narration, as 
does Addison’s “The Vision of Mirra," llazlitt’s 
"The Fight,” or White’s “Walden.” One thinks, 
too, of Goldsmith’s “Beau Tibbs at Home” and 
Lamb’s “A Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” John 
Calsw'orthy’s “Quality” is sometimes called an 
essay, sometimes a short story. Obviously, if the 
essay takes a narrative turn, it is likely to em¬ 
ploy dialogue and description. Many essays, in¬ 
deed, may be called descriptive rather than ex¬ 
pository. Stevenson’s essays in An Inland Voy¬ 
age are examples, as are certain descriptive 
pages in Thoreau’s Walden. The essay may, 
then—depending on its purpose at the moment 
—employ exposition description, or narration. 
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That formal essays are mainly, or even purely, 
expository must, however, be remembered. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica might be regarded as 
an enormous collection of such essays, and the 
writings of men like John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Huxley, and William James are prevailingly ex¬ 
pository. 

The essay is said to be identifiable by its 
brevity, and to Ire thus distinguishable from the 
treatise or the monograph. But the term brev¬ 
ity must be used here in a relative sense, for 
the essay varies greatly in length. The essays of 
Ben Jonson or those of Bacon are often little 
more than paragraphs; the essays of Overbury 
and Earle are hardly less fragmentary. But in 
the writings of Carlyle, Macaulay, and Emer¬ 
son one finds essays that cover page upon page 
of solid prose. Emerson’s “Self-Reliance” is over 
ten thousand words long; Macaulay's essay on 
Milton is twice that length. Bacon’s “Of Stud¬ 
ies," on the other hand, contains barely more 
than five hundred words. 

The most marked characteristic of the essay 
is its tendency toward reflection; hence it may 
be called the literature of thought as distinct, 
say, from that of emotion, or, again, as distinct 
from the literature of action. The latter distinc¬ 
tion is especially valid, as a comparison of the 
essay manner with the method of the short 
story will serve to illustrate. In point of brevity 
the essay resembles the short story, but the re¬ 
semblance is likely to end there. For though 
the essay may, on occasion, employ narrative, it 
does not ordinarily present ideas in story form 
—in terms, that is, of character and incident. 
It may be thought oi as a thinking about ideas 
rather than an acting out of ideas. Thus an es¬ 
say might concern itself with the idea of re¬ 
venge, defining the idea and then considering 
the several motives that actuate avengers. In 
one of his essays Bacon calls revenge “a kind of 
wild justice.” But given the same idea, a short 
story, such as Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado” 
(see II, 430), presents it through the char¬ 
acters and acts of a Montresor and a Fortunato. 
The essay thinks about, or reflects upon, re¬ 
venge; the short story acts it out. 

A classification of essays—if one may venture 
to classify them—alone indicates how difficult 
the essay is to define. An attempt to divide es¬ 
says according to subject matter results in im¬ 
mediate confusion, for the subjects of the essay 


are legion. The thirty-three essays in Hazlitt’s 
Table Talk treat such diverse topics as Indian 
jugglers, Milton’s sonnets, and the fear of death. 
And in his Last Essays of Elia Lamb ranges 
from humorous comments on poor relations to 
the sanity of genius and on to the confessions 
of a drunkard. Nor are modern essayists less 
versatile, treating, as they do, subjects like 
spectacles, the naming of streets, Shakespeare’s 
birthday, and smoking as a fine art. In The 
Uses of Diversity G. K. Chesterton considers 
the domesticity of detectives, historical novels, 
and pigs as pets. • 

Hardly more successful in classifying essays 
is the attempt to group them in accordance 
with broad fields of interest: politics, history, 
nature, philosophy, travel, science, and so on. 
To list essays, again, as informative, didactic, 
reflective, and personal is not less confusing. 
For here the divisions overlap. Bacon’s essays 
may be called didactic. They may also be re¬ 
garded as reflective or, some of them, even as 
personal. It should Ire clear, then, that at¬ 
tempts to break down the essay into various 
types and subtypes are successful only as they 
demonstrate the great flexibility of this literary 
genre, both in content and in purpose. 

Essays may, however, be divided rather log¬ 
ically into two broad classes, informal and for¬ 
mal. And this division is perhaps the most ac¬ 
ceptable, since it draws attention to questions 
of manner and purpose, especially manner. The 
informal essay, with its colloquial, chatty stylo, 
its friendly air, suggests confidential talk, even 
confession. It suggests relaxation and entertain¬ 
ment, too, and the laughter that comes of taking 
the world not too seriously. That this type of 
essay is sometimes called the genial, the fa¬ 
miliar, or the intimate essay is an indication of 
its nature. It is often spoken of, moreover, as 
the personal essay. For even more so than lyric 
poetry, the informal essay is autobiographical, 
reflecting as it docs the peculiar notions, whims, 
and prejudices of the author, and not unseldom 
recording his personal experiences. The best 
portrait we have of Charles Lamb is that drawn 
in his own essays. 

Usually written in the first person, the fa¬ 
miliar essay is unrestrained in its use of the 
pronoun “I,” as in the essays of Montaigne, 
Lamb, and Hazlitt, or as in those of such mod¬ 
em writers as Max Beerbohm, Christopher Mor- 
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ley, and Aldous lluxlev. “Yesterday.*’ sa\s 
Beerbohm, in one of his esxax s, found in a 
cupboard an old, small, battered portmanteau 
which, by the initials on it. 1 recognized as inv 
own. Bccrbohm might have lieen speaking ot 
his essays, which, like his portmanteau, Iw.ir 
throughout, as it were, his own initials. In lie- 
ginning one of his ess.ns Mdnus lluxlev suvs 
that he never goes anvvvlicie "w ithout a plenti¬ 
ful supply of optical glass \ pair ot spectacles 
for reading, a pair foi long range, with a couple 
of monocles in rescue. And m his wiitmgs— 
his fiction as well as his essays--lluxlev slews 
the world through Ins own spectacles mot al¬ 
ways rose-colored), as must every man, if he 
v iews the world at all. 

But the formal essay is another matter, pre¬ 
occupied not so much with the author lumsell, 
as with his ideas. Not that the inloimal 01 
genial essay fails to deal with ideas, hut it deals 
with them more suhjectivelv than does the loi- 
mal essay. Moreover, it is likely to he less digni¬ 
fied or sober m tone, and mas enliven its theme 
with wit and humor, or a plavlul kind of n- 
reverenee; whereas the foimal essay treats its 
subject with the utmost respect and senoiisness. 
The purpose of the lnrin.il essay may he to ex¬ 
plain, and hv‘means of explanation to instinct 
the reader. Thus an essay In |ohn Desses en¬ 
deavors to explain the nature ol thought, one 
by Bertrand Bussell, the value of a scientific 
training. Or the aim of the foimal essay may he 
persuasion, an effort to hung the leader around 
to the author’s point of view. Ceil.iin Victorian 
essayists—Carlyle, Buskin, and Arnold, for ex¬ 
ample—were out to make their ideas prevail. 
And in an effort to make them prevail they used 
all their powers of distinction and persuasion. 
Head me, agree with me, follow me, or suffer 
spiritual death. Thus they exhorted and 
warned. 

The informal essay may likewise, of course, 
he explanatory, didactic, and persuasive, hut it 
achieves its ends without seeming to do so. Ap¬ 
parently innocent of serious intent, it reveals, 
on the surface at least, little or no concern for 
the reader’s salvation, spiritual or otherwise. 
“Thus, gentle Reader,” says Montaigne, “my 
selfe am the groundworke of my booke. it is 
then no reason thou shouldest employ thy time 
about so frivolous and vaine a Subject. There¬ 
fore farewell.” But Montaigne, for all his air of 


unconcern, is more likely to redeem the reader 
fiom lus boorishness, the vulgarian fiom his losv 
tastes, than could a sixne of less genial essay¬ 
ists. "1 lesolve, if you like not my writings,” 
sass Rolrert Burton, "go read something else." 
How engaging such indilleience is, and how 
well calculated to utti.ut leadeiS, even such a 
one as the somlrer-minded Samuel johnson. For 
Burton’s Anutomi/ of Mi hme/io/i/, a huge per¬ 
sonal essas, was the only IwHik that could get 
Johnson “out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to use." Cloomv though his subject is, 
Bui ton is vastly entcrl.lining as well as instruc¬ 
tive Charles Lamb may also lie said to offer 
111 stiiictinn m an amiable, diseitmg fashion, 
and, too, Robert Toms Stevenson (see also II, 
4.571. Better vvoik, indeed, might he done in 
the win Id as a lesult ol leading Stevenson on 
idling than of studying Carlyle on lalmr. A les¬ 
son is to he learned, too. hull! Max Beellmlun's 
"All Infamous Biigade" or fiom Stephen Lea¬ 
cock’s "I lonus and llutnlmg." 

The foimal. lectin mg type of essay is not, of 
eouise, to he disp.ii.iged. And it is doubtless 
line that men like Carlyle, Buskin, and Arnold 
(see II, 14 5) did increase the moral stature of 
then geneiation. But hattlcis that they were, 
they divided then readeis into aimed camps 
over dillciciiccs ol opinion Unlike Thomas 
Biowiie. with Ins wise tolerance, they regarded 
men as either friends in foes. "I could never 
divide myself fiom any mail." says Browne, 
"upon the difference of an opinion, or lie angry 
with his judgment for not agreeing with me in 
tliat from which perhaps within a few days I 
should dissent myself.” 

Formal essays arc not always, to be sure, de¬ 
signed to persuade. As has already I wen said, 
tliev may he prevailingly or purely expository 
and have in mind merely to convey informa¬ 
tion, claiify ideas, or make definitions, this 
without any intention of alteiing the reader’s 
convictions. Among essays of this kind are those 
critical studies that attempt to explain the na¬ 
ture of poetry or of comedy, or the meaning of 
terms like realistic and romantic. Thus New¬ 
man, in one of his essays (If, 122), defines the 
term literature. The formal essay may, it is true, 
reflect the bias of the writer, but its purpose is 
not revelation of the author’s personality. 

The familiar essav may be rambling or di¬ 
gressive; whereas the formal essay keeps its 
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main objective well to the fore and is char¬ 
acterized by a definite structure. The struc¬ 
ture, broadly speaking, may be that of question 
and answer. Thus in his essay on Shakespeare 
—in the excerpt, that is, given in this volume 
—Dr. Johnson raises two general questions. 
What, he asks, are Shakespeare’s “peculiarities 
of excellence”? What are his faults? Johnson’s 
essay is an answer to those questions. In his 
study of the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power De Quincey endeavors to 
show by definition and illustration that litera¬ 
ture may be divided into two great classes. The 
general structure of his essay is, then, that of a 
comparison of these two divisions of literature. 

But whether it is formal or informal in man¬ 
ner, whether it aims to instruct, persuade, or 
entertain, the essay has long since won for itself 
an important place among literary types. Since 
Bacon’s day major writers have used it, in one 
way or another, to clarify or to defend their 
views, to record their impressions of life, and, 
best of all perhaps, to portray themselves. 

A Brief History ok the Essay 
in England and America 

As has already been indicated, the essay ap¬ 
pears in the writings of many outstanding lit¬ 
erary figures. Its history as a literary form in 
English letters begins with Bacon. Taking all 
knowledge as his province. Bacon contributed 
to philosophic thought as the author of The Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning and Novum Organum, 
but it is as the author of a number of essays, 
published in three groups during his lifetime, 
that he is still widely read and quoted. The first 
group, issued in 1597, contained only ten es¬ 
says. The second group, or edition (1612), 
contained thirty-eight. The third edition, pub¬ 
lished in 1625, contained fifty-eight. Intended 
as they were to “come home to men’s business 
and bosoms,” Bacon’s essays are memorable for 
their aphoristic style and their practical, 
worldly wisdom. And although Bacon could 
hardly have realized it, his “meditations” estab¬ 
lished the essay as a new and important genre 
in English letters. The essays of Montaigne, 
the French writer, had already been published, 
of course, before those of Bacon, but Bacon is 
the first English essayist of importance. 

The essays of Ben Jonson, Bacon’s great con¬ 
temporary, did not appear until 1640, some 


fourteen years after Bacon’s death. Marked by 
a colloquial style and by the honesty and forth¬ 
rightness of their author, they were published 
under the general title Timber, or Discoveries 
Made upon Men and Matter. Some of them are 
brief studies in literary criticism and are im¬ 
pressive for their common sense and sound 
judgment. But based as they are on jottings 
from Jonson’s daily readings, and drawing heav¬ 
ily as they do upon classical authors, chiefly 
Latin, Jonson’s essays have not the same claim 
to originality as Bacon’s. That the English essay 
was already in the way, however, of becoming 
a traditional literary form is evidenced by the 
work of the character writers Overbury and 
Earle, whose essays appeared rather early in 
the seventeenth century,-and by the moral es¬ 
says, or “resolves,” of Owen Felltham. 

Writing later in the seventeenth century than 
Bacon and Jonson (see I, 212), Abraham Cow¬ 
ley (1618-1667), like his great predecessors, 
did not make the essay his chief concern as a 
writer. Considered the most important poet of 
his day, Cowley was at times little better than 
a skillful versifier, if even that. Fortunately, 
however, he wrote a number of “discourses,” 
charming for their grace and simplicity. And as 
the author of reflections on such topics as soli¬ 
tude, greatness, and himself, he can be read 
with pleasure even today. In his essay on great¬ 
ness he confesses to a love of littleness: “A little 
convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
company, and a very little feast.” Cowley’s 
words, with their familiar tone, anticipate the 
personal manner of Steele and Addison. Or, 
better, they look forward to Charles Lamb and 
reveal Cowley as one of the first English essay¬ 
ists to write in the intimate vein. 

Before Cowley’s death, in 1667, John Dry- 
den, England’s first major literary critic, began 
the writing of his critical studies. But a number 
of Dryden’s essays appeared as prefaces to his 
plays, and were not, so to speak, independent 
pieces of writing. Still, the essay as it was writ¬ 
ten in seventeenth-century literature served a 
number of purposes, among them didacticism, 
as in the “civil and moral” counsels of Bacon; 
character portrayal or analysis, as in the “char¬ 
acters” of Overbury and Earle; self-revelation, 
as in Browne’s Religio Medici and Cowley’s 
“discourses"; and literary criticism, as in the 
prose of Jonson and Dryden (see also I, 238). 
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The essay became more conscious of its 
powers, however, in the next century, the 
eighteenth, for it then found a rather targe and 
receptive public, chiefly liecuuse of the growth 
of journalism. It was early in that century, too. 
that two famous "literary partners,” Joseph Ad¬ 
dison and Richard Steele, discovered in the es¬ 
say their happiest mode of expression. Con¬ 
tributing their essays to periodicals—the most 
successful of which were the Tntlrr and the 
Spectator —both men wrote with an avowed 
purpose, that of ridiculing the lesser vices oi 
society. “The general purpose of this paper," 
wrote Steele in the first nuinlier of the Tatler, 
“is to expose the false arts of life. . . . and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, 
our discourse, and our behaviour.” And in the 
tenth issue of the Spectator Addison said that 
he desired to recover his readers "out of that 
desperate state of vice and follv into which the 
age is fallen." Whethci Addison and Steele 
were highly successful as refoimcrs of society 
may be a question, but that thev popularized 
the essay cannot be denied. In their hands it 
became the dominant prose form of the Age of 
Queen Anne. It gives us, moreover, an au¬ 
thentic and lively picture of that age. Other 
periodical essayists of Addison’s day were Swift 
and Pope (see I, 101). 

Later in the eighteenth century Samuel 
Johnson tried to revive, or continue, the vogue 
of the periodical essay through his writings for 
the Rambler, the Adventurer, and the Idler. 
But his hand was somewhat heavy for that kind 
of writing, his temperament too grave. Lacking 
the geniality of Steele and the urbanity of Addi¬ 
son, he was didactic and dictatorial. “Addison 
writes,” said Boswell, Johnson’s biographer (sec 
II, 295), “with the case of a gentleman. His 
readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
companion is talking to them. . . . Johnson 
writes like a teacher. He dictates to his readers 
as from an academical chair. Still, it was in the 
essay, after all, that Johnson did Iris most im¬ 
portant work—this in his Lives of the English 
Poets (1779-1781), a body of essays combin¬ 
ing biography and literary criticism, and in the 
writing of which Johnson used a rather fumiliar 
or conversational style. 

But to discover in Johnson's day the light 
manner of the genial essay one must turn from 
the great literary dictator to his lowly, half- 
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vagabond friend, Oliver Goldsmith (see II. 52). 
In the words of Goldsmith. |ohuson made little 
fishes talk like great whales; and Goldsmith, in 
turn, was said to wnte like an angel and talk 
like Poor Poll. sVhether or not, in his essays. 
Goldsmith wrote like an angel, he did write 
with a wmsomeness and grace haidlv possible 
for Johnson. Certain of his contributions to the 
Bee. a short-lived periodical, and bis "letters” in 
I'lie Citizen of the World, where Beau Tibbs 
appears, place him among the best familiar es¬ 
sayists in the language. 

It was in the nineteenth century, however, 
lather than the eighteenth, that the essay 
showed its remarkable flexibility as a form of 
writing and illustrated its varied uses. Among 
those uses were self-poitraiture. as in the essays 
of Lamb, lla/litt. and lie Quinocv; social and 
literary eiiticism, as in the writings of Garlvle 
and Arnold; the exposition and defense of scien¬ 
tific thought, as in the woiks of Thomas Hux¬ 
ley, and the expression of ideas broadly philo¬ 
sophical, as in the essays ol Emerson. In forms 
other than the essay Lamb had little success. 
In the essay, however—the personal essay, that 
is—he is without a peer in English letters. And 
one who has not read Ella hus yet to know the 
most lovable of writers and has still to appreci¬ 
ate the essay as a means of self-revelation. 
"What lie designs," says Walter l’atcr, in his 
essay on Lamb, “is to give you himself, to ac¬ 
quaint you with bis likeness.” That Lamb had 
to earn his living as a clerk in the East India 
House meant that writing was for him little 
more than an avocation. But with Hazlitt, his 
nearest rival in the essay, it was a vocation. 
Hence the quantity of Hazlitt’s work is greater 
than that of Lamb’s, and Hazlitt employed the 
essay for a wider variety of purposes. In the 
personal essay alone, however, as illustrated by 
“My First Acquaintance with the Poets” and 
“On Going a Journey," he is hardly inferior to 
Lamb himself. 

After the death of Hazlitt in 1830 and of 
Lamb four years later, the familiar essay suf¬ 
fered a decline, except as it appeared in the 
later writings of De Quincey, say, or in certain 
of Thackeray’s books. But Thackeray was 
thought of chiefly as a novelist, and the genial 
essay was largely replaced by the more formal, 
more purposive essay of men like Carlyle, Bus¬ 
kin, Arnold, and Thomas Huxley. From the es- 
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say as a rostrum Carlyle preached his two main 
doctrines, that of the great man and that of 
work. John Ruskin, too, had his message, or 
messages, ethical like Carlyle's. He taught, 
among other things, the need of moral sincerity 
in art. Matthew Arnold (see II, 143), another 
"major prophet” of the Victorian era, was both 
poet and essayist, but it was mainly as essayist 
that he made himself felt in his own day. No 
less zealously than Carlyle and Ruskin, he 
preached a gospel, that of culture. By culture 
he meant “beauty and intelligence," which are 
to l>e found in the “study of perfection." Only 
in his quest for perfection—discoverable, 
thought Arnold, in the Creek way of life— 
could man regain those spiritual values that 
were being destroyed by faith in machinery 
and material goods. 

But Arnold’s pessimism about his times was 
countered by the optimism of Thomas Huxley 
(see II, 152), in whom the essay had a writer of 
remarkable skill and intelligence. Opposed to 
Arnold’s view that too great faith in science 
and machinery was stifling the spirit of man. 
Huxley championed science as man’s most de¬ 
pendable, though not necessarily his only, guide 
to a better life. Another Victorian optimist, one 
whose literary gifts surpass even those of Hux¬ 
ley, was Thomas Babington Macaulay. Arnold 
called Macaulay “the great apostle of the Phi¬ 
listines,” the chief spokesman, that is, for the 
smug, middle-class Englishman and his belief 
in material progress. However shallow Macau¬ 
lay’s optimism may have been, his writing, 
whether in his great history or in his essays, is 
unequaled in the Victorian Age for those quali¬ 
ties that make a style readable: lucidity, force, 
and picturesqueness. 

The preoccupation of the Victorians with se¬ 
rious matters, their berating society for its vul¬ 
garity or exhorting it to improve its morals, and 
their preaching at it in the thunderous tones of 
a Carlyle, deprived the essay of an opportunity 
to be companionable, lightsome, and tolerant. 
And so with writers like Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Arnold the essay lost much of its intimacy, ease, 
and geniality. Those qualities are present, it is 
true, as has already been pointed out, in certain 
of Thackeray’s essays. They are present, too, in 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (1858), 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, but Holmes was an 
American, and Thackeray died in 1863, The 
essays of Emerson, although somewhat per¬ 
sonal, are too much taken up with ideas and 
with teaching to warrant their being classed as 
familiar essays. Henry David Thoreau, Emer¬ 
son’s disciple, is a better example of the in¬ 
formal essayist. But, again, Emerson and Tho¬ 
reau (see If, 112) were Americans, and the lat¬ 
ter lived only a few years beyond the middle of 
the nineteenth century. As for Washington Ir¬ 
ving, another American, his Sketch-Book 
(1819-1820) was published while Lamb and 
Ilazlitt were still living. So in English literature 
it was not until well along in the second half of 
the century that the familiar essay, as written by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, reappeared as an im¬ 
portant literary form. Whether or not the ex¬ 
ample of Stevenson caused a revival of interest 
in the personal essay, it is true that since his 
day—he died in 1891—English and American 
writers have been prolific in this lorm of writ¬ 
ing. 

Among twentieth-century essayists of im¬ 
portance arc Edward V. Lucas, a disciple of 
Lamb, as well as his biographer; Alice Meynell, 
called the perfect essayist; Max Bcerbohm, per¬ 
haps the wittiest and most sophisticated of mod¬ 
ern essayists, and G. K. Chesterton, master of 
paradox and author of many books, whose repu¬ 
tation will probably rest on his essays. Other 
essayists of note are Aldous Huxley, whom 
Somerset Maugham ranks with Ilazlitt; Stephen 
Leacock, since Mark Twain (see II, 339) the 
most delightful humorist to write in English; 
and Henry L. Mencken, one of the most orig¬ 
inal and provocative writers in modern Amer¬ 
ican literature. Younger w riters of the essay are 
Irwin Edman and E. B. White, both Americans. 

In neither England nor America has the per¬ 
sonal essay been vigorously cultivated in quite 
recent years. Still, the vitality of the essay, 
whether formal or informal, is great, and it con¬ 
tinues to be, as from the days of Bacon, both 
popular and rewarding reading. And the formal 
essay, now more likely to be called an article, is 
the most widely printed single form of writing 
in America. 
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The foremost thinker of a remarkable age, that 
of the Elizabethans, Francis Bacon has rightly 
been called a modern mind. For through his in¬ 
sistence that experimentation is the true ap¬ 
proach to knowledge he ch ared the way for the 
advancement of modern science. Ills philosoph¬ 
ical works, said Macaulay, "mot ed the intel¬ 
lects which have moved the world." To the gen¬ 
eral reader, however. Bacon is known as an es¬ 
sayist, the first one of importance in English let- 1 
ters. In what is probably his best-known essay 
he says that some books are to be tasted, others 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di¬ 
gested. Backed with thought as they are. Ba¬ 
cons essays might be regarded as “wisdom l 
books" in miniature. No one of them, at any 
rate, is merely to be tasted or swallowed. As 
“counsels, civil and moral,” they arc sage guides 
to conduct, shrewd admonitions addressed to 
men in their practical pursuits. Their view of z 
life is realistic, almost cynical at times, certainly 
not idealistic. Wc are greatly indebted, thought 
Bacon, “to Maehiavcl and others, that write 
what men do and not what they ought to do.” 
And so Bacon’s essays—-railed by Blake “good z 
advice for Satan's kingdom”—arc bits of 
worldly wisdom from a man who was worldly 
wise. There is wisdom or common sense in Ba¬ 
con’s style, too, for his manner is clear, terse, 
and often epigrammatic. The words Ben Jonson 3 
used to characterize Bacon as an orator might 
be used to describe him as an essayist: “No 
man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily; or suffered less emptiness, less idle¬ 
ness, in what he uttered.’’ 3 

OF TRUTH 

What is truth? said jesting Pilate;' and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a bondage to 41 
fix a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as 
well as in acting. And though the sects of phi¬ 


losophers of that kind 5 be gone, vet there re¬ 
main certain discoursing 1 wits which aie of the 
same veins, though there be not so much blood 
in them as was in those of the ancients, lint it is 
5 not only the difficulty and labor which men 
take in finding out of truth; nor again that when 
it is found it imposeth upon men’s thoughts; 
that doth hiing lies in favm; but a natural 
though coriupt love of tile lie itsell. One ol the 
o later school* of the Grecians esamincth the 
matter and is at a stand to think what should 
be in it, that men should lose lies, whole nei¬ 
ther they make loi pleasuie, as with poets, nor 
for advantage, as with the merchant, but for 
5 the lie’s sake, but I cannot tell; this same tiuth 
is a naked and open day-light, that doth not 
show the masks and munimciies and triumphs 
of the win hi, half so stately and daintily as 
candle-lights. Truth may perhaps come to the 
o price of a pearl, that showeth best by day; but 
it will not rise to the pi ice ol a diamond or car¬ 
buncle, that showeth best in varied lights, A 
mixture of a he doth ever add pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
5 men's minds vain opinions, llatteiing hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations as one would, 
and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 
number of men poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing 
0 to themselves? One of the fathers/' in gieat 
severity, called poesv liniirn ihemonum," be¬ 
cause it fillcth the imagination; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a lie. but it is not the lie 
that passeth through the mind, but the lie that 
sinketh in and settleth iri it, that doth the hurt; 
such as we spake of before, but howsoever 
these things are thus in men’s depraved judg¬ 
ments and affections, yet truth, which only 

5 The skeptics, who believed that truth is rela¬ 
tive, knowledge uncertain. 

3 rambling. 

4 Lucian, a Greek satirist of the second century. 

5 St. Augustine (554-430). 

8 devil’s wine. 
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doth judge itself, teaeheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, 
the knowledge of truth, which is the presence 
of it, and the belief of truth, which is the en¬ 
joying of it, is the sovereign good of human 5 
nature. The first creature of God, in the works 
of the days, was the light of the sense; the last 
was the light of reason; and his sabbath work 
ever since is the illumination of his Spirit, First 
he breathed light upon the face of the matter 10 
or chaos; then he breathed light into the face 
of man; and still he breatheth and inspired] 
light into the face of his chosen. The poet 1 that 
beautified the sect* that was otherwise inferior 
to the rest, saith yet excellently well: It is a 15 
pleasure to stand upon the shore and to sec 
ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand 
In the window of a castle and to see a battle and 
the adventures thereof below : but no pleasure 
Is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 20 
ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, 
and where the air is always clear and serene), 
and to see the errors and wanderings and mists 
and tempests in the vale below; so” always that 
this prospect bo with pity, and not with swell- 2 5 
ing or pride. Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical 
truth to the truth of civil business; it will be 30 
acknowledged even by those that practise it 
not, that clear and round"' dealing is the honor 
of man’s nature; and that mixture of falsehood 
is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which 
may make the metal work the better, but it 35 
embaseth it. For these winding and crooked 
courses are the goings of the serpent; which 
goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the 
feet. There is no vice that doth so cover a man 
with shame as to be found false and perfidious. 40 
And therefore Montaigne" saith prettily, when 
he inquired the reason why the word of the lie 
should be such a disgrace and such an odious 
charge. Saith he. If It be well weighed, to say 
that a man lieth, is as much to say, as that he is 45 
brave totvards God and a coward towards men. 


For a lie faces God, and shrinks from man. 
Surely the wickedness of falsehood and breach 
of faith cannot possibly be so highly expressed, 
as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon the generations of men; 
it being foretold that when Christ cometh, he 
shall not find faith upon the earth.' 2 

OF GREAT PLACE 

Men in great place are .thrice servants: serv¬ 
ants of the sovereign or state; servants of fame; 
and servants of business. So as they have no 
freedom; neither in their persons, nor in their 
actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire, 
to seek power and to lose liberty: or to seek 
power over others and to lose power over a 
man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious; 
and by pains men come to greater pains; and 
it is sometimes base; and by indignities men 
come to dignities. The standing is slippery, and 
the regress is either a downfall, or at least an 
eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. Cum non 
sis quifueris, non esse cur velis vivere. 1 Nay, re¬ 
tire men cannot when they would, neither will 
they when it were reason; but are impatient of 
privateness, even in age and sickness, which re¬ 
quire the shadow; like old townsmen, that will 
be still sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great 
persons had need to borrow other men’s opin¬ 
ions, to think themselves happy; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it: 
but if they think with themselves what other 
men think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report; when perhaps they find the 
contrary within. For they are the first that find 
their own griefs, though they be the last that 
find their own faults. Certainly men in great 
fortunes are strangers to themselves, and while 
they are in the puzzle of business they have 
no time to tend their health either of body or 
mind. I Hi mors gravis incubat, qui nottts nlmis 
omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi. 2 In place there 
is license to do good and evil; whereof the lat- 


1 Lucretius (96P-55 B.c.), Roman poet, author 
of On the Nature of Things. 

8 The Epicureans. 

8 provided. 

,0 straightforward. 

« French essayist (1533-1592). 


12 Luke 18:8. 

1 Since you are no longer what you were, there 
is no reason why you should wish to go on living. 

2 Unhappy the fate of the man who is all too 
well known to others, but ends his days a stranger 
to himself. 
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ter is a curse: for in evil the best condition is 
not to will; the second, not to can . 1 But power 
to do good is the true and lawful end of aspir¬ 
ing. For good thoughts (though God accept 
them) yet towards men are little better than 5 
good dreams, except they be put in act; and 
that cannot be without power and place, as the 
vantage and commanding ground. Merit and 
good works is the end of man’s motion; and 
conscience 4 of the same is the accomplishment to 
of man’s rest. For if a man can be partaker of 
God’s theatre, he shall likewise l>e partaker of 
God’s rest. Et convcrstis Pens, tit aspieeret 
opera qttx feccrunt mantis star, t iilit quod om¬ 
nia essent bona minis,'' and then the sabbath. 15 
In the discharge of thy place set liefore thee the 
best examples, for imitation is a globe of pre¬ 
cepts. And after a time set before thee thine 
own example; and examine thvseli sturdy 
whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect not 20 
also the examples of those that have carried 
themselves ill in the same place; not to set off 
thyself by taxing their memory, but to direct 
thyself what to avoid, deform therefore, with¬ 
out bravery or scandal of former times and per- 25 
sons; but yet set it down to thyself as well to 
create good precedents as to follow them Re¬ 
duce things to the fust institution, and observe 
wherein and how thev have degeneiate; but 
yet ask counsel of both times; of the ancient 30 
time, what is best, and of the latter time, what 
is fittest. Seek to make thy course regular, that 
men may know beforehand what they may ex¬ 
pect; but be not too positive and peremptory; 
and express thyself well when thou digressest 5 5 
from thy rule. Preserve the right of thy place; 
but stir not questions of jurisdiction: and rather 
assume thy right in silence and de facto," than 
voice it with claims and challenges. Preserve 
likewise the rights of inferior places; and think 4° 
it more honor to direct in chief than to be busy 
in all. Embrace and invite helps and advices 
touching the execution of thy place; and do not 
drive away such as bring thee information, as 
meddlers; but accept of them in good part. The 45 
vices of authority are chiefly four: delays, cor¬ 
ruption, roughness, and facility.’ For delays: 
give easy access; keep times appointed; go 

3 know. 4 consciousness. 

5 Turning back to look upon the works his hands 
had made, God saw that they were all good. 

6 as a matter of course. ’ lack of firmness. 

Cl] 


through with that which is in hand, and inter¬ 
lace not business but of necessity. For corrup¬ 
tion: do not only bind thine own hands or thy 
servants' hands from taking, but bind the hands 
of suitors also fiom ofleinig F 01 integiitv used 
doth the one; but mlegnty piofessed, and with 
a manifest detestation ol bnbeiy, doth the 
other. And avoid not only the fault, but the 
suspicion. Whosoever is found callable, and 
changeth manifestly without manifest cause, 
giveth suspicion of corruption. Iheiefore al¬ 
ways when thou changest thine opinion or 
course, profess it plainly, and deel.ue it, to¬ 
gether with the reasons that move thee to 
change; and do not think to steal' it. A seivant 
or a favorite, if he be inward, and no other ap¬ 
parent cause of esteem, is commonly thought 
but a bv-wav to close" eon option. For rough¬ 
ness: it is a needless cause ol discontent: sever¬ 
ity brecdelh fear, but roughness lneedeth hate. 
Eton 1 epi oofs fiom authority ought to be grave, 
and not taunting. As lor lucility: it is worse 
than Inibcrv. For billies come but now and 
then, but if importunity or idle inspects lead a 
man, he shall nevci be without. As Solomon 
saith. To respect persons is not good; for such 
a man will transgress for a piece of bread. 1 " It 
is most tine that was anciently spoken, A place 
shoteelli the titan. And it showeth some to the 
better, and some to the woise. Omnium con¬ 
sensu eapax imperii, nisi inqicraxset," saith 
Tacitus of Gallia; but of Vespasian be saith. 
Solus imperiintiiim, Vespusianus mutatus in 
melius;' 2 though the one was meant of suf¬ 
ficiency , 13 the other of manners and affection. 
It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous 
spirit, whom honor amends. For honor is, or 
should be, the place of virtue; and as in nature 
things move violently to their place and calmly 
in their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority settled and ealin. All rising to great 
place is by a winding stair; and if there lie 
factions, it is good to side a man’s self whilst 
be is in the rising, and to balance himself when 
he is placed. Use the memory of thy predeces¬ 
sor fairly and tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is 


"hide. “secret. 10 1 ’rmerbs 28:21. 

11 One all men would have thought an able ruler, 
if he had never been emperor. 

13 Vespasian was the only emperor who changed 
for the better. 

13 ability. 
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a debt will sure be paid when thou art gone. If 
thou have colleagues, respect them, and rather 
call them when they look not for it, than ex¬ 
clude them when they have reason to look to 
be called. Be not too sensible or too remem- 5 
bering of thy place in conversation and private 
answers to suitors; but let it rather be said, 
When he sits in place he is another man. 

OF STUDIES 10 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in pri¬ 
vateness and retiring; for ornament, is in dis¬ 
course; and for ability, is in the judgment and l; 
disposition of business. For expeit men can exe¬ 
cute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general counsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs, come best Iron) those 
that are learned. To spend too much time in 20 
studies is sloth; to use them too much for orna¬ 
ment, is affectation; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experi¬ 
ence; for natural abilities are like natural 25 
plants, that need proyning,' by study; and stud¬ 
ies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large , 2 except they be bounded in by experi¬ 
ence. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them; for they 30 
teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by ob¬ 
servation. Read not to contradict and confute; 
nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. 35 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal¬ 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and di¬ 
gested; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts; others to Ire read, but not curiously ; 3 
and some few to be read wholly, and with dili- 40 
gence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them by 
others; but that would be only in the less im¬ 
portant arguments, and the moaner sort of 
books; else distilled books are like common dis- 45 
tilled waters, flashy ' 1 things. Reading maketh a 
full man; conference a ready man; and writing 
an exact man. And therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory; if he 

1 pruning, cultivating. 

2 without reference to experience or practice. 

5 carefully. 4 tasteless, insipid. 


confer little, he had need have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to know that 5 he doth not. 
Histories make men wise; poets witty; the 
mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; 
moral grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. 
Aheunt studio in mores.' 1 Nay, there is no stood’ 
or impediment in the wit but may be wrought 
out by fit studies; like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is 
good for the stone and reins ; 8 shooting for the 
lungs and breast; gentle walking for the stom¬ 
ach; riding for the head; and the like. So if a 
man’s wit be wandering, let him study the 
mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit 
be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or 
find differences, let him study the Schoolmen; 
for they are cymini sectores." If he be not apt 
to beat over matters, and to call up one thing 
to prove and illustrate another, let him study 
the lawyers’ cases. So every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt . 10 

OF ADVERSITY 

It was an high speech of Seneca' (after the 
manner of the Stoics), that the good things 
which belong to prosperity are to be wished; 
but the good things that belong to adversity are 
to be admired . 5 Bona rerum secundarum 
optahilia; adversarum mirabilia. Certainly if 
miracles be the command over nature, they ap¬ 
pear most in adversity. It is yet a higher speech 
of his than the other (much too high for a 
heathen). It is true greatness to have in one 
the frailty of a man, and the security of a God: 
Vere magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, se- 
curitatem Dei. This would have done better in 
poesy, where transcendences are more allowed. 
And the poets indeed have been busy with it; 
for it is in effect the thing which is figured in 
that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seemeth not to be without mystery; nay, and 
to have some approach to the state of a Chris¬ 
tian; that Hercules, when he went to unbind 
Prometheus (by whom human nature is repre- 

5 what. 6 Studies develop into habits. 

7 hindrance. 8 kidneys. 

• hair-splitters. 10 prescribed remedy. 

7 Roman Stoic philosopher (4 B.C.-65 a.d.). 

2 wondered at. 
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sented), sailed the length of the great ocean in 
an earthen pot or pitcher; lively describing 
Christian resolution, that saileth in the frail 
bark of the flesh through the waves of the 
world. But to speak in a mean.' The virtue of 
prosperity is temperance;* the virtue of ad¬ 
versity is fortitude; which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament; adversity is the blessing ol the 
New; which carrieth the greater benediction, 
and the clearer res elation of Coil's favor. Yet 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp,' you shall hear as many hcaise- 
like airs as carols; and the pencil of the llolv 
Ghost hath laboied more in describing the af¬ 
flictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and dis¬ 
tastes; and adversity is not without comfoits 
and hopes. We see in needle-woiks and ein- 
broideiies, it is more pleasing to base a Inely 
work upon a sad and solemn ground than to 
have a dark and melancholy work upon a light¬ 
some ground: judge theiefoie of the pleasme 
of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Cei 
tainly virtue is like precious odois, most fla¬ 
grant when they are incensed 01 crushed: foi 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue. 

OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE 
LIFE 

lie that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune, for thev aie impediments 
to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. 
Certainly the best woiks, and of greatest mciit 
for the public, have pioceeded from the un¬ 
married or childless men; which both in affec¬ 
tion and means have married and endowed the 
public. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of fu¬ 
ture times; unto which they know they must 
transmit their dearest pledges. Some there are, 
who though they lead a single life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertinences. Nay, there are 
some other that account wife and children but 
as bills of charges. Nay more, there are some 
foolish rich covetous men, that take a pride in 
having no children, because they may l>e 

5 directly, plainly. 4 moderation. 

5 The Psalms. 


thought so much the richer. For pot li.ips thev 
have heard some talk. Such an one is a great 
rich man, and another except to it, Yoi, l,ut hr 
hath a great charge of ehthlren, as if it were an 
5 alratement to his riches. Hut the most ordinary 
cause of a single life is liberty, especially in 
cei tain self-pleasing and humoioiis' minds, 
which are so sensible of cvciv lestr.unt. as they 
will go iieai to think then gudles and g.uteis 
lo to be bonds and shackles, laiiuarncd men aie 
best blends, best musteis, best seivants, but 
not always best subjects; foi they aie light to 
run aw.iv, and almost all fugitives .lie ol that 
condition A single life doth well with cliuich- 
i 5 men, foi chants' will linidh watei the giound 
where it must fii.xl fill a pool. It is indifleienl 
for judges and magistiates. loi if they be facile 
and conupt. von shall base a sets ant fixe times 
woise than a wile, l-or soldieis, 1 find tin- 
20 gcneiuls commonly ill then lioitatives pul men 
in mind of tlicii wives and childieu. and I 
think the despising ol nianiage amongst the 
Turks maketli the sulgar sohliei moic base. 
Certainly wife and ehildicii are a kind ol dis- 
25 ciplinc ol humanity; and single men, though 
thev may be many times mole chinitable, be¬ 
cause then means are less exhaust, yet, on the 
other side, they are more duel and hardhearted 
(good to make severe impiisitois). because 
30 their tenderness is not so oft called upon. 
Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore 
constant, are commonly loving husbands, as 
was said of Ulysses, t etulain \uam pr.etuhl im- 
mortalitati.~ Chaste women are often proud and 
3 s froxvard, as presuming upon the merit of their 
chastity. It is one of the best bonds both of 
chastity and obedience in the wife, if she think 
her husband wise, which she w ill never do if 
she find him jealous. Wives are young men’s 
40 mistresses; companions for middle age; and old 
men’s nurses. So as a man iriav have a quarrel" 
to marry when he will, lint yet he* was reputed 
one of the wise men, that made answer to the 
question, when a man should marry—A young 
45 man not art, an elder man not at all. it is often 
seen that bad husbands have very good wives; 
whether it be that it raiseth the price of their 

1 whimsical, capricious. 

2 lie preferred his aged wife [Penelope] to im¬ 
mortality [with the goddess Calypso]. 

3 excuse, reason. 

4 Thales, Creek philosopher (040-546 B.c.). 
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husband's kindness when it comes; or that the 
wives take a pride in their patience. But this 
never fails, if the had husbands were of their 
own choosing, against their friends’ consent; 
for then they will be sure to make good their 5 
own folly. 


ROBERT BURTON 

1577-1640 

No book luts a more misleading title than 
Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621). Intended us a serious study of curious 
kinds of melancholy, with their symptoms and is 
cures, the work became far more than that and 
reveals its author as a spectator of human life 
in its entirety. It has been called a world of 
literature in itself, and Burton's forthright com¬ 
ments on mankind—comments at times sar- 20 
donlc, nearly always droll—are both profound 
and diverting. The Anatomy was among those 
folios Lamb styled his "midnight darlings,’’ 
and Byron founil the book, with its medley of 
classical anecdotes, both amusing and instruc- 25 
tive. No twenty other volumes that he knew of 
in the English language were as useful, he 
thought, for the improvement of one’s literary 
conversation. The following selection is from 
the fore part of the Anatomy, the section en- 30 
titled "Democritus Junior to the Reader.” It 
should be read in connection with other ex¬ 
amples of prose satire in this volume (see the 
note on Swift, II, 31). Democritus Junior is Bur¬ 
ton’s pseudonym. 35 

WIIY DEMOCRITUS LAUGHED 

When Hippocrates 1 was now come to Abdera, 
the people of the city came flocking about him, 
some weeping, some entreating oi him that he 40 
would do his best. After some little repast, he 
went to see Democritus , 2 the people following 
him, whom he found, as before, in his garden 
in the suburbs all alone, “sitting upon a stone 
under a plane tree, without hose or shoes, with 4 ; 
a book on his knees, cutting up several beasts, 
and busy at his study.” The multitude stood 
gazing round about to see the congress. Hip¬ 
pocrates, after a little pause, saluted him by 

‘Greek physician (460-357 b.c.). l ‘° 

‘Greek philosopher (460?-362? B.c.); called the 
laughing philosopher. 


his name, whom he resaluted, ashamed almost 
that he could not call him likewise by his or 
that he had forgot it. Hippocrates demanded of 
him what he was doing. He told him that he 
was "busy in cutting up several beasts to find 
out the cause of madness and melancholy.” 
Hippocrates commended his work, admiring his 
happiness and leisure. And why, quoth De¬ 
mocritus, have not you that leisure? Because, 
replied Hippocrates, domestical affairs hinder, 
necessary to be done, for ourselves, neighbors, 
friends; expenses, diseases, frailties and mortali¬ 
ties which happen; wife, children, servants, and 
such businesses that deprive us of our time. At 
this speech Democritus profusely laughed, his 
friends and the people standing by, weeping in 
the meantime and lamenting his madness. Hip¬ 
pocrates asked the reason why he laughed. He 
told him at the vanity and fopperies of the time, 
to see men so empty of all virtuous actions to 
hunt so far after gold, having no end of ambi¬ 
tion; to take such infinite pains for a little glory 
and to be favored of men; to make such deep 
mines into the earth for gold, and many times 
to find nothing, with loss of their lives and 
fortunes. Some to love dogs, others horses, 
some to desire to be obeyed in many provinces, 
and yet themselves will know no obedience. 
Some to love their wives dearly at first, and 
after a while to forsake and hate them, beget¬ 
ting children with much care and cost for their 
education, yet when they grow to man’s estate 
to despise, neglect, and leave them naked to the 
world's mercy. Do not these behaviors express 
their intolerable folly? When men live in peace, 
they covet war, detesting quietness, deposing 
kings and advancing others in their stead, mur¬ 
dering some men to beget children of their 
wives. How many strange humors 3 are in men! 
When they are poor and needy, they seek 
riches; and when they have them, they do not 
enjoy them but hide them under ground or else 
wastefully spend them. O wise Hippocrates! I 
laugh at such things being done, but much 
more when no good comes of them and when 
they are done to so ill purpose. There is no 
truth or justice found amongst them, for they 
daily plead one against another, the son against 
the father and the mother, brother against 
brother, kindred and friends of the same qual- 
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ity; and all this for riches whereof after death 
they cannot be possessors. And yet notwith¬ 
standing they will defame and kill one another, 
commit all unlawful actions, contemning God 
and men, friends and country. They make great 
account of many senseless things, esteeming 
them as a great part of their treasure, statues, 
pictures, and such like movables, dear liouglit 
and so cunningly wrought as nothing but 
speech wanteth in them; and yet they hate 
living persons speaking to them. Others affect 
difficult things; if they dwell on firm land, they 
will remove to an island and thence to land 
again, being no way constant to their desires. 
They commend courage and strength in wars, 
and let themselves be conquered bv lust and 
avarice; they are, in brief, as disordered in their 
minds as Thersites* was in his body. And now 
methinks, O most worthy Hippocrates, you 
should not reprehend my laughing, perceiving 
so many fooleries in men; for no man will mock 
his own folly, but that which he secth in a 
second, and so they justly mock one another. 
The drunkard calls him a glutton whom he 
knows to he sober. Many men love the sea, 
others husbandry; briefly, they cannot agree in 
their own trades and professions, much less in 
their lives and actions. 

When Hippocrates heard these words so 
readily uttered without premeditation to de¬ 
clare the world’s vanity, full of ridiculous con¬ 
trariety, he made answer that necessity com¬ 
pelled men to manv such actions and divers 
wills ensuing from divine permission, that we 
might not be idle, being nothing so odious to 
them as sloth and negligence. Besides, men 
cannot foresee future events in this uncertainty 
of human affairs; they would not marry, if they 
could foretell the causes of their dislike and 
separation; or parents, if they knew the hour 
of their children's death, so tenderly provide 
for them; or an husbandman sow if he thought 
there would be no increase; or a merchant ad¬ 
venture to sea if he foresaw shipwreck; or he 
a magistrate if presently to be deposed, Alas! 
worthy Democritus, every man hopes the best, 
and to that end he doth it, and therefore no 
such cause or ridiculous occasion of laughter. 

Democritus hearing this poor excuse laughed 


4 a character in Homer's Iliad, deformed in body 
and ugly in disposition. 
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again aloud, perceiving he wholly mistook him 
and did not well understand what he had said 
concerning perturbations and trani|uihly of the 
mind. Insomuch that if men would govern then 
5 actions by discretion and providence, they 
would not declare themselves tools as now they 
do and he should have no cause of l.mghtci, 
but, quoth lie, they swell in this hie as il they 
were immortal and demi gods, loi want ol im- 
10 derstanding. It were enough to make them wise 
if they would but consider the mutability of 
this world and how it wheels about, nothing 
being firm and sure. He that is mnv above, to¬ 
morrow is iiciicath; he that sat on this side to- 
i S day, tomoriow is hurled on llio othei. And not 
considering these malteis they fall into many 
mconviences and tumbles, coveting things of 
no profit and thirsting after them, tumbling 
headlong into many calamities. So that if men 
zo would attempt no more than what they can 
hear they should lead contented lives and learn¬ 
ing to know themselves would limit their am¬ 
bition; they would peiccivc thou that nature 
hath enough without seeking such superfluities 
25 and unpiolitable things which Ining nothing 
with them hut griei and molestation. As a fat 
body is more subject to diseases so aic lich men 
to absurdities and iooleiies, to many casualties 
and cross inconveniences. There are many that 
50 take no heed what happeneth to others by had 
conversation and therefore overthrow them¬ 
selves in the same manner through their own 
fault, not foreseeing dangers manifest. These 
are things—O more than mud! quoth he—that 
5 5 give me matter of laughter, by suffering the 
pains of your impieties, as your avarice, envy, 
malice, enormous villainies, mutinies, insatiable 
desires, conspiracies, and other incurable vices; 
besides, your dissimulation and hypociisy, bear- 
40 mg deadly hatred one to the other, and yet 
shadowing it with a good lace, Hying out 
into all filthy lusts and tiansgressions of ull 
laws both of nature and civility. Many things 
which they have left off, after a while they fall 
45 to again, husbandry, navigation; and leave 
again, fickle and inconstant as they are. When 
they are young, they would be old, and old, 
young. Princes commend a private life, private 
men itch after honor. A magistrate commends 
50 a quiet life, a quiet man would Ire in his office 
and obeyed as he is. And what is the cause of 
all this but that they know not themselves. 
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Some delight to destroy, one to build, another 
to spoil one country to enrich another and him¬ 
self. In all these things they are like children, in 
whom is no judgment or counsel, and resemble 
beasts, saving that beasts are better than they, 
as being contented with nature. When shall 
you see a lion hide gold in the ground or a bull 
contend for a better pasture! When a boar is 
thirsty, he drinks what will seivc him and no 
more: and when his belly is full, he eeaseth to 
eat. But men are immoderate in both; as in lust 
they covet carnal copulation at set times; men 
always, ruinating thereby the health of their 
bodies. And doth it not deserve laughter to see 
an amorous fool torment himself for a wench, 
weep, howl for a misshapen slut, a dowdy 
sometimes, that might have his choice of the 
finest beauties? Is there any remedy lor this in 
physic ? 5 I do anatomize and cut up these poor 
beasts to see these distempers, vanities, and 
follies; yet such proof were better made on 
man's body, if my kind nature would endure it. 
Who from the hour of his birth is most miser¬ 
able, weak, and sickly; when he sucks he is 
guided by others, wlam he is grown great 
practised) unhappiness and is sturdy, and when 
old, a child again and repenteth him of his life 
past. And here being interrupted by one that 
brought books, he fell to it again that all were 
mad, careless, stupid. To prove my former 
speeches look into courts or private houses. 
Judges give judgment according to their own 
advantage, doing manifest wrong to poor in¬ 
nocents to please others. Notaries alter sen¬ 
tences and for money lose their deeds. Some 
make false moneys, others counterfeit false 
weights. Some abuse their parents, yea, cor¬ 
rupt their own sisters, others make long libels 
and pasrjuils, defaming men of good life and ex¬ 
tol such as are lewd and vicious. Some rob one, 
some another; magistrates make laws against 
thieves and are the veriest thieves themselves. 
Some kill themselves, others despair, not ob¬ 
taining their desires. Some dance, sing, laugh, 
feast and banquet, whilst others sigh, languish, 
mourn and lament, having neither meat, drink, 
nor clothes. Some prank up® their bodies and 
have their minds full of execrable vices. Some 
trot about to bear false witness and say any¬ 
thing for money; and though judges know of it, 

5 medicine. 0 dress showily. 


yet for a bribe they wink at it and suffer false 
contracts to prevail against equity. Women are 
all day a-dressing to pleasure other men abroad 
and go like sluts at home, not caring to please 
5 their own husbands whom they should. Seeing 
men are so fickle, so sottish,’ so intemperate, 
why should not I laugh at those to whom folly 
seems wisdom, will not be cured, and perceive 
it not! 

io It grew late, Hippocrates left him; and no 
sooner was he come away but all the citizens 
came about flocking to know how he liked him. 
He told them in brief that notwithstanding 
those small neglects of his attire, body, diet, the 
1 5 world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more 
honest man and they were very much deceived 
to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the world in 
his time, and this was the cause of his laughter. 
20 And good cause he had. 

Olim itire quidem, nunc plus, Democrite, ride; 

Quin rides? vita hxc nunc magis ridicula 
cst. 

Democritus did well to laugh of old, 

2 ; Good cause he had, but now much more. 

This life of ours is more ridiculous 
Than that of his or long before. 

„ JOHN EARLE 

3 1601?-1665 

John Earle, Anglican bishop, shares with Joseph 
Hall and Sir Thomas Overbury the chief credit 
fur establishing in the seventeenth century a 
35 literary genre known as the character essay. A 
“characteras the character essay is sometimes 
called, may be defined as a brief sketch of a 
typical person, such as a courtier, a scholar, or 
a young preacher. It is a generalized rather 
40 than an individualized portrait, and to its com¬ 
posite nature it owes both its strength and its 
weakness—its strength in that it leaves little 
or nothing out, its weakness in that it tends to- 
ward caricature. The character writers of the 
45 seventeenth century found their model in the 
Characters of Theophrastus, an ancient Creek 
philosopher, and they anticipated the character 
studies made by Addison and Steele in the 
eighteenth century, Addison’s "Ned Softly, the 
50 Poet,” for example, or his "Tom Folio, the Ped- 
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antr Entitled Microcosmographv, or a Piece of 
the World Discovered, Earle's "character" book 
was published in 1628. For other character 
studies in this volume sec Addison’s "On Waste 
of Time" (II, 41), Steele’s "The Talkative Man" 
(II, 44), Goldsmith’s "beau Tibbs at Home" 
(II, 54), Lamb’s "Poor Relations" (II, 56). New¬ 
man’s "Definition of a Gentleman" (II. 127). 
and Thackeray’s "Snobs and Marriage" (II, HIS) 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Is one that comes there to wcai a gown, and 
to say hereafter, he has been at the university 
His father sent lnm tlnthei because he heard 
there were the lies) fencing and d.Hieing 
schools; from these he has his education, from 
his tutor the oversight. The first element of his 
knowledge is to he shown the colleges, and 
initiated in a tavern bv the wav, which here¬ 
after he will learn of himself. 1'he two marks 
of his seniority is the hare velvet of his gown, 
and his proficiency at tennis, where when he 
can once play a set, he is a freshman no more. 
His study has commonly handsome shelves, his 
hooks neat silk strings, which he shows to his 
father’s man, and is loth to untie or take down 
for fear of misplacing. I'pnn foul davs for rec¬ 
reation he retires thither, and looks ovei the 
pretty hook his tutor leads to linn, which is 
commonly some short history, or a piece of 
Etiphormio; 1 for which Ins tutor gives him 
money to spend next dav. His main loitering is 
at the library, where he studies arms and hooks 
of honor,' - ’ and turns a gentleman eiitic in pedi¬ 
grees. Of all things he endures not to he mis¬ 
taken for a scholar, and hates a black suit 
though it he made of satin. His companion is 
ordinarily some stale fellow, that has been no¬ 
torious for an ingle to gold hatbands, 3 whom 
he admires at first, aftei wards scorns. If he have 
spirit or wit he may light of better company, 
and may learn some flashes of wit. which may 
do him knight’s service in the country hereafter. 
But he is now gone to the inns-of-court. where 
he studies to forget what he learned before, 
his acquaintance and the fashion. 

1 John Barclay (1582-1021), Scottish writer, au¬ 
thor of Argenis, a political and historic al romance. 

2 books of noble pedigrees. 

5 a toady to noblemen, who wore caps with gold 
tassels. 
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.A VU LG A R SPIRITED MAN 

Is one of the herd of the vvoild. One that 
follows merely the common crv. and makes it 
louder hv one. A man that loves none hut who 
are publicly affected, and lie will not he wiser 
S than the lest of the town that novel owns a 
friend aftei an ill name, oi some gcnci.il im¬ 
putation. though he knows it most nnvvoithv. 
That opposes to ic.ison, "thus men sav, ’ and 
"thus most do,” and "thus the- vvoild goes," and 
io thinks this enough to poise' the olhei. That 
worships men in place, and those only; and 
thinks all a gieat man speaks, otaclcs. Much 
taken with mv loid's jest, and lepeats von it 
all to a syllable. One that pistilies nothing out 
5 of fashion, nor any opinion out of the ap¬ 
plauded way. That thinks ceitainlv all Span¬ 
iards and |esuits very v illauis and is still cm sing 
the Pope and Spinolu.- One that thinks the 
gravest cassock the best scholai and the best 
:o clothes the - finest man. That is taken only with 
broad and obscene wit, and hisses anything too 
deep for him. That cries Chaucer foi Ins money 
above all our English poets, because the voice 1 
has gone so, and he has read none. That is 
5 much ravished with such a nobleman’s courtesy, 
and would vcntuie his life foi him, because he 
put off his hat. One that is foremost still to 
kiss the king’s hand, and cues “Cod bless his 
Majesty!” loudest. That mils on all men con- 
o demned and out ol favor, and the first that 
s.ivs “Away with the bailors!”—yet stiuck with 
much ruth at executions, and for pity to see a 
man die, could kill the hangman. That comes to 
London to see it, and the pretty tilings in it, 
5 and, the chief cause of his journey, the beais. 
That measures the happiness of the kingdom 
by the cheapness of corn, and conceives no 
harm of state but ill trading. Within this com¬ 
pass, too, come those that are too much wedged 
r ‘ into the world, and have no lifting thoughts 
above those things; that call to thrive well, to 
do well; and preferment only the grace of Cod. 
That aim all studies at this inaik, and show 
you poor scholars as an example to take heed 
5 by. That think the prison and want, a judgment 
for some sin; and never like well hereafter of 
a jail-bird. That know no other content but 

1 offset, outweigh. 

! Spanish general (1569-1030). 

3 general opinion. 
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Some delight to destroy, one to build, another 
to spoil one country to enrich another and him¬ 
self. In all these things they are like children, in 
whom is no judgment or counsel, and resemble 
beasts, saving that beasts are better than they, 
as being contented with nature. When shall 
you see a lion hide gold in the ground or a bull 
contend for a better pasture! When a boar is 
thirsty, he drinks what will seivc him and no 
more: and when his belly is full, he eeaseth to 
eat. But men are immoderate in both; as in lust 
they covet carnal copulation at set times; men 
always, ruinating thereby the health of their 
bodies. And doth it not deserve laughter to see 
an amorous fool torment himself for a wench, 
weep, howl for a misshapen slut, a dowdy 
sometimes, that might have his choice of the 
finest beauties? Is there any remedy lor this in 
physic ? 5 I do anatomize and cut up these poor 
beasts to see these distempers, vanities, and 
follies; yet such proof were better made on 
man's body, if my kind nature would endure it. 
Who from the hour of his birth is most miser¬ 
able, weak, and sickly; when he sucks he is 
guided by others, wlam he is grown great 
practised) unhappiness and is sturdy, and when 
old, a child again and repenteth him of his life 
past. And here being interrupted by one that 
brought books, he fell to it again that all were 
mad, careless, stupid. To prove my former 
speeches look into courts or private houses. 
Judges give judgment according to their own 
advantage, doing manifest wrong to poor in¬ 
nocents to please others. Notaries alter sen¬ 
tences and for money lose their deeds. Some 
make false moneys, others counterfeit false 
weights. Some abuse their parents, yea, cor¬ 
rupt their own sisters, others make long libels 
and pasrjuils, defaming men of good life and ex¬ 
tol such as are lewd and vicious. Some rob one, 
some another; magistrates make laws against 
thieves and are the veriest thieves themselves. 
Some kill themselves, others despair, not ob¬ 
taining their desires. Some dance, sing, laugh, 
feast and banquet, whilst others sigh, languish, 
mourn and lament, having neither meat, drink, 
nor clothes. Some prank up® their bodies and 
have their minds full of execrable vices. Some 
trot about to bear false witness and say any¬ 
thing for money; and though judges know of it, 
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yet for a bribe they wink at it and suffer false 
contracts to prevail against equity. Women are 
all day a-dressing to pleasure other men abroad 
and go like sluts at home, not caring to please 
5 their own husbands whom they should. Seeing 
men are so fickle, so sottish,’ so intemperate, 
why should not I laugh at those to whom folly 
seems wisdom, will not be cured, and perceive 
it not! 

io It grew late, Hippocrates left him; and no 
sooner was he come away but all the citizens 
came about flocking to know how he liked him. 
He told them in brief that notwithstanding 
those small neglects of his attire, body, diet, the 
1 5 world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more 
honest man and they were very much deceived 
to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the world in 
his time, and this was the cause of his laughter. 
20 And good cause he had. 

Olim itire quidem, nunc plus, Democrite, ride; 

Quin rides? vita hxc nunc magis ridicula 
cst. 

Democritus did well to laugh of old, 

2 ; Good cause he had, but now much more. 

This life of ours is more ridiculous 
Than that of his or long before. 

„ JOHN EARLE 

3 1601?-1665 

John Earle, Anglican bishop, shares with Joseph 
Hall and Sir Thomas Overbury the chief credit 
fur establishing in the seventeenth century a 
35 literary genre known as the character essay. A 
“characteras the character essay is sometimes 
called, may be defined as a brief sketch of a 
typical person, such as a courtier, a scholar, or 
a young preacher. It is a generalized rather 
40 than an individualized portrait, and to its com¬ 
posite nature it owes both its strength and its 
weakness—its strength in that it leaves little 
or nothing out, its weakness in that it tends to- 
ward caricature. The character writers of the 
45 seventeenth century found their model in the 
Characters of Theophrastus, an ancient Creek 
philosopher, and they anticipated the character 
studies made by Addison and Steele in the 
eighteenth century, Addison’s "Ned Softly, the 
50 Poet,” for example, or his "Tom Folio, the Ped- 
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their follies. But as in casting account, three or 
four men together come short in account of 
one man placed by himself below them: so 
neither are a troop of these ignorant Doradoes,* 
of that true esteem and value, as manv a forlorn 
person, whose condition doth pi.ice them l>e- 
low their feet. Let us speak like politicians , 4 5 
there is a nobility without heraldry, a natural 
dignity, whereby one man is ranked with 
another; another filed before him. according to 
the quality of his desert, and pre-eminence of 
his good parts: though the corruption of these 
times, and the bias of present practice wheel 
another way. Thus it was in the first and primi¬ 
tive commonwealths, and is yet in the integrity 
and cradle of well-ordered polities, till corrup¬ 
tion getteth ground, ruder desires laboring after 
that which wiser generations contemn every 
one having a liberty to amass and heap up 
riches, and they a license or faculty to do or 
purchase anything. . . . 

To do no injury, nor take none, was a princi¬ 
ple, which to my former years, and impatient 
affections, seemed to contain enough of moral¬ 
ity; but my more settled years, and Christian 
constitution, have fallen upon severer resolu¬ 
tions. I can hold there is no such thing as in¬ 
jury; that if there bo. there is no such injury 
as revenge, and no such revenge as the con¬ 
tempt of an injury; that to hate another, is to 
malign himself; that the truest way to love 
another, is to despise ourselves. I were unjust 
unto mine own conscience, if I should say I 
am at variance with anything like myself. 1 
find there are many pieces in this one fabric of 
man; this frame is raised upon a mass of antip¬ 
athies. I am one methinks, but as the world; 
wherein notwithstanding there are a swarm of 
distinct essences, and in them another world 
of contrarieties; we carry private and domestic 
enemies within, public and more hostile ad¬ 
versaries without. The devil, that did hut buffet 
St. Paul, plays methinks at sharp with me. Let 
me be nothing, if within the compass of myself 
I do not find the battle of Lepanto , 6 passion 
against reason, reason against faith, faith 
against the devil, and my conscience against all. 
There is another man within me, that’s angry 

4 rich men (literally, goldfish). 

5 statesmen. 

* naval battle between the Christians and the 
Turks, 1571. 


with me. rebukes, commands, and dastards' me, 
I have no conscience of marble, to icsist the 
hammer of more heavy offenses; nor vet so soft 
and waxen, as to take the impression of each 
5 single peccadillo oi scape ol mfirmitv: 1 am of 
a strange belief, that it is as easy to be forgiven 
some sins, as to commit some others. Kor mv 
original sin, 1 hold it to be washed awav in mv 
baptism; for my actual transgressions, I com- 
10 pute and reckon with Cod but fiom mv last re¬ 
pentance, sacrament, or geneial absolution; and 
therefore am not terrified with the sms or mad¬ 
ness of mv vouth. I thank the goodness of Cod, 
1 have no sins that want a name 1 am not 
l? singular in offenses; my transgiessions ate epi¬ 
demical," and from the common bioath of our 
cniruptinu. For there are certain tempers of 
body, which, matched with a humoious de¬ 
pravity of mind, do hatch and pioduce viti- 
20 osities, whose newness and monstiosily of na¬ 
ture admits no name. . . . For the heavens are 
not only fruitful in new and unheard-of stars, 
the earth in plants and animals; but men's 
minds also in villainy and vices. Now the dul- 
25 ness of my reason, and the vulgarity of mv 
disposition, never prompted my invention, nor 
solicited my affection unto any of those. Yet 
even those common and quotidian infiirnities 
that so necessarily attend me, and do seem to 
50 be my very nature, have so dejected me, so 
Inoken the estimation that I should have other¬ 
wise of myself, that I repute myself the most 
abjectest piece of mortality. Divines prescribe a 
fit of sorrow to repentance; there goes indigna- 
5 5 tarn, anger, sorrow, hatred, into mine: passions 
of a contrary nature, which neither seem to suit 
with this action, nor my proper constitution. It 
is no breach of charity to ourselves, to be at 
variance with our vices; nor to abhor that part 
40 of us, which is an enemy to the ground of 
charity, our Cod; wherein we do but imitate 
our great selves, the world, whose divided an¬ 
tipathies and contrary faces do yet carry a 
charitable regard unto the whole by their par- 
45 ticular discords, preserving the common har¬ 
mony, and keeping in fetters those powers, 
whose rebellions once masters might be the 
ruin of all. 

I thank Cod, amongst those millions of vices 
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I do inherit and hold from Adam, I have es¬ 
caped one, and that a mortal enemy to charity, 
the first and [father-sin], not only of man, but 
of the devil, pride; a vice whose name is com¬ 
prehended in a monosyllable, but in its nature 
not circumscribed with a world. I have escaped 
it in a condition that can hardly avoid it. Those 
petty acquisitions and reputed perfections that 
advance and elevate the conceits of other men 
add no feathers unto mine. I have seen a gram¬ 
marian tower and plume himself over a single 
lino in Horace, and show more pride in the 
construction of one ode, than the author in the 
composure of the whole I took. For my own 
part, besides the jargon and patois of several 
provinces, I understand no less than six lan¬ 
guages; yet I protest I have no higher conceit 
of myself, than had our fathers before the con¬ 
fusion of Babel,” when there was but one lan¬ 
guage in the world, and none to boast himself 
either linguist or critic. I have not only seen 
several countries, beheld the nature of their 
climes, the chorography of their provinces, to¬ 
pography of their cities, but understood their 
several laws, customs and policies; yet cannot 
all this persuade the dulness of my spirit unto 
such an opinion of myself, as I behold in nim¬ 
bler and conceited heads, that never looked a 
degree Ireyond their nests. I know the names, 
and somewhat more, of all the constellations in 
my horizon; yet I have seen a prating mariner, 
that could only name the pointers'" and the 
north star, out-talk me, and conceit himself a 
whole sphere above me. 1 know most of the 
plants of my country, and of those about me; 
yet methinks I do not know so many as when I 
did but know a hundred, and had scarcely ever 
simpled" further than Cheapside. 1 - For indeed, 
heads of capacity, and such as arc not full with 
a handful, or easy measure of knowledge, think 
they know nothing, til! they know all; which 
being impossible, they fall upon the opinion of 
Socrates, and only know they know not any¬ 
thing. 

I cannot think that Homer pined away upon 
the riddle of the fisherman, or that Aristotle, 
who understood the uncertainty of knowledge, 
and confessed so often the reason of man too 
weak for the works of nature, did ever drown 

II Sec Genesis 11 : 1 - 9 , 10 The Dipper. 
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himself upon the flux and reflux of Euripus. 15 
We do but learn to-day, what our better ad¬ 
vanced judgments will unteach to-morrow; and 
Aristotle doth not instruct us, as Plato did him; 

5 that is, to confute himself. I have run through 
all sorts, yet find no rest in any: though our 
first studies and junior endeavors may style us 
Peripatetics, Stoics, or Academics, yet I per¬ 
ceive the wisest heads prove, at last, almost all 
to sceptics, and stand like Janus 14 in the field of 
knowledge. I have therefore one common and 
authentic philosophy I learned in the schools, 
whereby 1 discourse and satisfy the reason of 
other men; another more reserved, and drawn 
l 5 from experience, whereby I content mine own. 
Solomon, that complained of ignorance in the 
height of knowledge, hath not only humbled 
my conceits, but discouraged my endeavors. 
There is yet another conceit that hath some- 
20 times made me shut my books, which tells me 
it is a vanity to waste our days in the blind pur¬ 
suit of knowledge; it is but attending a little 
longer, and we shall enjoy that by instinct and 
infusion, which we endeavor at here by labor 
2; and inquisition. It is better to sit down in a 
modest ignorance; and rest contented with the 
natural blessing of our own i casons, than buy 
the uncertain knowledge of this life, with sweat 
and vexation, which death gives every fool 
30 gratis, and is an accessory of our glorification. 

I was never yet once, and commend their 
resolutions who never marrv twice: not that I 
disallow 15 of second mariiage; as neither in all 
cases of polygamy, which considering some 
35 times, and the unequal number of both sexes, 
may be also necessary. The whole world was 
made for man, but the twelfth part of man for 
woman: man is the whole world, and the 
breath of God; woman the rib, and crooked 
40 piece of man. ... I speak not in prejudice, 
nor am averse from that sweet sex, but naturally 
amorous of all that is beautiful; I can look 
a whole day with delight upon a handsome pic¬ 
ture, though it be but of a horse. It is my 
45 temper, and 1 like it the better, to affect all 
harmony; and sure there is music even in the 
beauty, and the silent note which Cupid strikes, 
far sweeter than the sound of an instrument. 

18 a strait separating the mainland of Greece 
from the island Euboea. 

14 Roman deity with two opposite faces. 

13 disapprove. 
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For there is a music wherever there is a lur- those three oohle professions which all civil 
mony, order or proportion; and thus far we commonwealths do honor .ire raised upon the 
may maintain the music of the sphcies: for fall of Adam, and are not exempt I rum their in 
those well-ordered motions, and regular paces, firinities; there are not only diseases incut able 
though they give no sound unto the ear, yet to 1 in physic, but cases indissolxahle in laws, sices 
the understanding they stnke a note most full mcoriigible in divinity. II geneial councils may 
of harmony. Whosoever is harmonically com err, I do not see why particul.u couits should 
posed, delights in harmony; which makes me be infallible; their peitectest Miles aie raised 
much distrust the symmetry of those heads upon the erroneous icnsons ol man, and the 
which declaim against all church-music. I'oi 10 laws of one do but condemn the lilies of an- 
myself, not only fiorn my obedience, but mv other, as Aristotle oft-times the opinions ol his 
particular genius, 1 do embrace it: for even that piedecessors. I localise, though agieeable to rea- 
vulgar and tavein-music, which makes one man so,,, set wcie not consonant to Ins own rules, 
merry, another mad, stnkcs in me a deep lit ol and logic of his pioper principles Again, to 
devotion, and a profound contemplation ol the 1 5 s pv.ik nothing of the .sin ug.un.st the Holy (*lmst, 
first composer. There is something m it ol dism- whose cure not only, but whose n.itme is un¬ 
ity more than the ear diseovc.s: it is a hiero- known. I can erne the gout »l stone in some, 

glyphic-al and shadowed lesson of the whole ... than disinily piidc o, avail, c in others. 1 

world, and creatures of Chid, such a melody to fan erne viers l.y physic, when they lemam in¬ 
ti,e car. as the whole world well unde,stood. So jaual.le by divinity; and shall obey my pills, 
would afford the understanding. In buef, it is a when they contemn their pieeepls. I huast 
sensible fit of that haimony, which intellectually nothing, lull plainly say, wo all labo, against 

sounds in the ears of God. 1 will not say with out own cure; tor death is the cine of all dis- 

Plato the soul is a haimony. lmt harmonical. eases. Tlieie is no eatliolicon 01 miiversal rem¬ 
and hath its nearest sympathy unto music: thus :s < <ly 1 know but ibis, which though nauseous to 
some whose temper of body agu es, and humors queasy stomachs, yet to piepaied appetites is 

the constitution of their souls, are horn poets, nectar, and a pleasant potion ol immoitality. 

though indeed all arc naturally inclined unto 
rhythm. ... I feel not in me those sordid and 

unchristian desires of my profession; 1 do not JOHN MIL I ON 

secretly implore and wish fin plagues, rejoice at 1608 - 10 i 4 

famines, revolve ephemeiides 1 '’ and almanacs, 

in expectation of malignant aspects, fatal con- In its championship of intellectual liberty the 

junctions and eclipses: I lejoiee not at unwhole- i «ire of John Milton found its most eloquent 

some springs, nor unseasonable winters; my and lasting utterance in Areopagilica (Kill). As 

prayer goes with the husbandman’s; I desire an argument for a free press this prose master- 

everything in its proper season, that neither piece has never been equaled, nor is it likely 

men nor the times be put out of temper. Let me to he. It was occasioned by a Parliamentary 

be sick myself, if sometimes the malady of my order that placed heavy restraints on the publi- 

patient be not a disease unto me; 1 desire rather 4 ° cation of books. Milton violated the order him- 
to cure bis infirmities than my own necessities: self in publishing, without license., his pam- 

where I do him no good, methinks it is scarce phlets on divorce, arguments for domestic lib- 

honest gain; though I confess ’t is but the erty; he attacked the order in Arcopagitica. The 

worthy salary of our well-intended endeavors. profound reasoning of the essay defies success- 

I am not only ashamed, but heartily sorry, 4? ful refutation. "I wrote my Areopagilica, said 
that besides death, there arc diseases incurable; Milton, "in order to deliver the press from the 

yet not for my own sake, or that they be beyond restraints with which it was encumbered; that 

my art, but for the genera! cause and sake of the power of determining what was true and 

humanity, whose common cause I apprehend what was false, what ought to be published and 

as mine own. And to speak more generally, 5° what suppressed, might no longer be entrusted 

to a jew illiterate and illiberal individuals” A/- 
though Milton is, at times, a prose writer of the 
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19 astrological tables. 
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first rank, he did his most important work in 
poetry (see I, 87). His Paradise Lost is one of 
the worlds major epics. The following excerpt 
from Areopagitica may he read profitably with 
Mill’s essay on liberty (II, 131). 5 

Fbom Areopagitica 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concern¬ 
ment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 10 
have a vigilant eye how Ixioks demean them¬ 
selves as well as men; and thereafter to confine, 
Imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them 15 
to be as active ns that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living in¬ 
tellect that bred them. I know they are as 
lively, anil as vigorously productive, as those 20 
fabulous dragon’s teeth,' and being sown up 
and down, rn.)y chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wari¬ 
ness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable 25 
creature, Cod's image; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
Cod, as it were in the eye . 3 Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 30 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. 'Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the want of which whole nations fare 35 
the worse. We should be wary therefore what 
persecution we raise against the living labors 
of public men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man, preserved and stored up in books; since 
we see a kind of homicide may be thus com- 40 
mitted, sometimes a martyrdom, and if it extend 
to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal 
and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself, 45 
slays an immortality rather than a life. . . . 

Seeing, therefore, that those books, and those 


in great abundance which are likeliest to taint 
both life and doctrine, cannot be suppressed 
without the fall of learning, and of all ability in 
disputation, and that these books of either sort 
are most and soonest catching to the learned, 
from whom to the common people whatever is 
heretical or dissolute may quickly be conveyed, 
and that evil manners are as perfectly learnt 
without books a thousand other ways which 
cannot be stopped, and evil doctrine not with 
books can propagate, except a teacher guide, 
which he might also do without writing, and so 
lieyond prohibiting, I am not unable to unfold 
how this cautelous" enterprise of licensing can 
be exempted from the number of vain and im¬ 
possible attempts. And he who were pleasantly 
disposed could not well avoid to liken it to the 
exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his park 
gate. 

Besides another inconvenience, if learned 
men be the first receivers out of books and dis¬ 
preaders both of vice and error, how shall the 
licensers themselves be confided in, unless we 
can confer upon them, or they assume to them¬ 
selves above all others in the land, the grace of 
infallibility and uncorruptednessP And again if 
it be true, that a wise man, like a good refiner, 
can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and 
that a fool will be a fool with the best book, 
yea, or without book; there is no reason that we 
should deprive a wise man of any advantage to 
his wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a 
fool that which being restrained will be no hin¬ 
drance to bis folly. For if there should be so 
much exactness always used to keep that from 
him which is unfit for his reading, we should in 
the judgment of Aristotle not only, but of Sol¬ 
omon ' 1 and of our Savior , 5 not vouchsafe him 
good precepts, and by consequence not will¬ 
ingly admit him to good books; as being certain 
that a wise man will make better use of an idle 
pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred Scrip¬ 
ture. . . . 

If we think to regulate printing, thereby to 
rectify manners, we must regulate all recrea¬ 
tions and pastimes, all that is delightful to man. 


1 A reference to the store of Jason, who sowed 
the teeth of the Colchian dragon, following which 
armed men sprang up. See Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

* Reason appears to be thought of here as God’s 
image within the pupil of the eye. 


3 deceitful. 

4 Proverbs 26:5, “Answer a fool according to his 
folly.” 

5 Matthew 7:6, “Cast not your pearls before 
swine.” 
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No music must be heard, no song Ire set or 
sung, but what is grave and Doric * There must 
be licensing dancers, that no gesture, motion, 
or deportment be taught our youth hut what by 
their allowance shall be thought honest; for 
such Plato was provided of; it will ask more 
than the work of twenty licensers to examine all 
the lutes, violins, and the guitars in every 
house; they must not be suffered to prattle as 
they do, but must be licensed what they may > 
say. And who shall silence all the airs and mad¬ 
rigals that whisper softness in chambers? The 
windows also, and the balconies must be 
thought on; there are shrewd 7 lx inks with dan¬ 
gerous frontispieces set to sale; who shall pro- t 
hibit them, shall twenty licensers? The villages 
also must have their visitors to inquire what 
lectures the bagpipe and the rebeck' reads even 
to the ballatry, and the gamut of every munic¬ 
ipal fiddler, for these are the countryman’s Ar- 2 
cadias, and his Monte Mayors." Next, what 
more national corruption, for which England 
hears ill 10 abroad, than household gluttony; 
who shall be the rectors of oui daily rioting? 
And what shall bo done to inhibit the multi- 2 
tudes that frequent those houses where drunk¬ 
enness is sold and harbored? Our garments also 
should be referred to the licensing of some 
more sober workmasters to see them cut into a 
less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the 3 
mixed conversation of our youth, male and fe¬ 
male together, as is the fashion of this country; 
who shall still appoint what shall be discoursed, 
what presumed, and no further? Lastly, who 
shall forbid and separate all idle resort, all evil 3 
company? These things will be, and must be; 
but how they shall be least hurtful, how least 
enticing, herein consists the grave and govern¬ 
ing wisdom of a state. To sequester out of the 
world into Atlantic and Utopian" polities, 4 1 
which never can Ire drawn into use, will not 
mend our condition; but to ordain wisely as in 

8 Music of a martial character, in contrast to the 
Lydian mode, soft and voluptuous, and the Pliryg- ^ 
ian mode, lively and loud. 

7 mischievous. 

9 An early musical instrument. 

“Reference to Jorge de Montemayor (1521- 
1561), Portuguese poet, author of a popular prose 
pastoral. 

18 is ill spoken of. 

11 Reference to Plato’s island of Atlantis and Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia. 
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this world of evil, in the midst whereof Cod 
hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is it Plato's 
licensing of books will do this, which neces¬ 
sarily pulls along with it so many other kinds ol 
5 licensing, as will make us all both lidiculous 
and weary, and yet frustrate; but those unwrit¬ 
ten, or at least uncoiistraining laws ol virtuous 
education, religious and civil mu tore, which 
Plato there mentions as the bonds and liga- 
o incuts of the commonwealth, the pillais and the 
sustaiuers of every wiitten statute, these they 
be which will bear chief sway in such matters 
as these, when all licensing wall be easily 
eluded. Impunity and remissness, for ceituin, 
5 are the bane of a commonwealth, but hcie the 
great art lies, to discern in what the law is to 
bid resti aint and punishment, and in what 
things persuasion only is to work. 

If every action which is good or evil in man 
o at ripe years weie to lie imdei pittance, and 
presetiption, and compulsion, what were virtue 
but a name, what praise could be then due to 
well-doing, what grainercy 17 to be sober, just, 
or continent? Many there be that complain ol 
; divine providence for suffering Adam to trans¬ 
gress; foolish tongues! when Cod gave him 
reason, lie gave him fieedom to choose, for rea¬ 
son is but choosing; lie had been else a mere 
artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
o motions . 11 We ourselves esteem not ol that 
obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force. 
Cod therefore left him free, set before him a 
provoking” object, ever almost in his eyes; 
herein consisted his merit, herein the right of 
5 his reward, the praise of his abstinence. Where¬ 
fore did he create passions within us, pleasures 
round about us, but that these rightly tem¬ 
pered are the very ingredients of virtue? 

I hey are not skilful considerers of human 
0 things who imagine to remove sin by removing 

the matter of sin; for, besides that it is a huge 
heap increasing under the very act of diminish¬ 
ing, though some part of it may for a time be 
withdrawn from some persons, it cannot from 
5 all, in such a universal thing as books are; and 
when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous man all his 
treasure, he has yet one jewel left, ye cannot 
bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all ob- 

II thanks. 

19 puppet shows. 

14 enticing. 
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jects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest 
discipline that can be exercised in any hermit¬ 
age, ye cannot make them chaste that came not 
thither so: such great care and wisdom is re¬ 
quired to the right managing of this point. Sup¬ 
pose we could expel sin by this means; look 
how much we thus expel of sin, so much we 
expel of virtue: for the matter of them both is 
the same; remove that, and ye remove them 
both alike. This justifies the high providence l 
of Cod, who, though he commands us temper¬ 
ance, justice, continence, yet pours out before 
us, even to a profuseness, all desirable things, 
and gives us minds that can wander beyond all 
limit and satiety. Why should we then affect a i 
rigor contrary to the manner of God and of 
nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which 1 rooks freely permitted are, both to the 
trial of virtue, and the exercise of truth? It 
would be better done, to learn that the law 2 
must needs be frivolous, which goes to restrain 
things, uncertainly and yet equally winking to 
good, and to evil. And were f the chooser, a 
dram of well doing should be preferred before 
many times as much the forcible hindrance of 25 
evil doing. For Cod sure esteems the growth 
and completing of one virtuous person, more 
than the restraint of ten vicious. . . . 


ABRAHAM COWLF.Y 

1618-1667 

Had Abraham Conley written less poctrt / and 
more prose his reputation today would lie 
greater than it is. In his men day he was re¬ 
garded as EnglamPs foremost poet, but his 
fame suffered a rapid decline and his poems, 
with some few exceptions, arc now seen for 
what they are — imitative, artificial, and shal- 40 
low. Speaking of Cowley's love lyrics, Dr. 
Johnson said they might have been "written for 
penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philo¬ 
sophical rhymer who had only heard of another 
sex." But in Cowley's prose one finds those 45 
qualities his poetry so often lacks — simplicity, 
naturalness, and a certain depth, llis personaI 
essays are among the first of their kind in Eng¬ 
lish, and bear comparison with those of Lamb 
and Haditt. They were published in 1688 under 50 
the title Several Discourses by way of Essays, 
in Verse and Prose. 
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THE DANGERS OF AN HONEST 
MAN IN MUCH COMPANY 

If twenty thousand naked Americans were 
5 not able to resist the assaults of but twenty 
well-armed Spaniards, I see little possibility for 
one honest man to defend himself against 
twenty thousand knaves who are all furnished 
cap-a-pie with the defensive arms of worldly 
0 prudence, and the offensive, too, of craft and 
malice. He will find no less odds than this 
against him, if he have much to do in human 
affairs. The only advice, therefore, which I can 
give him is to be sure not to venture his person 
s any longer in the open campaign, to retreat and 
entrench himself, to stop up all avenues, and 
draw up all bridges against so numerous an en¬ 
emy. 

The truth of it is that a man in much busi- 
o ness must either make himself a knave, or else 
the world will make him a fool; and, if the in- 
jui v went no farther than the being laughed at, 
a wise man would content himself with the re¬ 
venge of retaliation; but the case is much 
worse, for these civil cannibals, too, as well as 
the wild ones, not only dance about such a 
taken stranger, but at last devour him. A sober 
man cannot get too soon out of drunken com¬ 
pany, though they be never so kind and merry 
among themselves; it is not unpleasant only, 
but dangeious, to him. 

Do ye wonder that a virtuous man should 
love to be alone? It is hard for him to be other¬ 
wise; he is so when he is among ten thousand. 
Neither is the solitude so uncomfoi table to be 
alone without any other creature, as it is to be 
alone in the midst of wild beasts. Man is to 
man all kind of beasts: a fawning dog, a roar¬ 
ing lion, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a dis¬ 
sembling crocodile, a treacherous decoy, and a 
rapacious vulture. The civilest, methinks, of all 
nations are those whom we account the most 
barbarous; there is some moderation and good 
nature in the Toupinambaltians , 1 who eat no 
men but their enemies, whilst we learned and 
polite and Christian Europeans, like so many 
pikes and sharks, piey upon everything that we 
can swallow. It is the great boast of eloquence 
and philosophy that they first congregated men 
dispersed, united them into societies, and built 

1 an ancient tribe of Brazilian savages. 
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up the houses and the walls of cities. I wish 
they could unravel all they had woven, that we 
might have our woods and our innocence again 
instead of our castles and our policies. They 
have assembled many thousands of scattered S 
people into one body. Tis true, they have done 
so. They have brought them together into cities 
to cozen, and into armies to murder, one an¬ 
other; they found them hunters and fishers ol 
wild creatures, they have made them lmnteis 10 
and fisheis of their brethren; they boast to have 
reduced them to a state of peace, when the 
truth is, they have only taught them an ait ol 
war, they have flamed, I must confess, whole¬ 
some laws for the restraint of vice, but I lies i S 
raised first that divi] which now they conjuic 
and cannot bind, though there were before no 
punishments loi wickedness, yet there was less 
committed, because there were no rewards loi 
it. ;o 

But the men who praise philosophy from 
this topic are much deceived, let oratory an¬ 
swer lor itself, the tinkling perhaps ol that may 
unite a swarm, it novel was the wink ol philos¬ 
ophy to assemble multitudes, but to regulate 
only, and govern them when they were as¬ 
sembled, to make the best of an evil, and bling 
them, as much as is possible, to unitv again. 
Avarice and ambition only weie the first build¬ 
ers of towns and founders of empire. They V> 
said, “Co to, let us build us a city and a towel 
whose top may leach unto I h aven, and let us 
make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the lace of the earth.' -’ What was the be¬ 
ginning of Home, the metropolis of the world? 45 
What was it but a concourse ol thieves and a 
sanctuary of criminals? It was justly named by 
the augury of no less than twelve vultures, and 
the founder cemented Ills walls with the blood 
of his brother. Not unlike to this was the be- 40 
ginning even of the first town ,' 1 too, in the 
world, and such is the original sin of most 
cities: their actual increase daily with their age 
and growth; the more people, the moie wicked 
all of them; every one brings in his part to in- 4 s 
flame the contagion, which becomes at last so 
universal and so strong that no precepts can Ire 
sufficient preservatives, nor anything secure our 
safety but flight from among the infected. 


We ought, in the choice of a situation, to ic- 
gard at Mile all things the heulthi illness ol (ln- 
place, anti the hcaltliliihu ss ol it loi tin- mind 
rather than lor tile body But suppose (which is 
hardly to lx- supposed) we had antidote enough 
against this poison, 11.1v. suppose farther, we 
were always and at all pieces aimed and pio- 
vided both against the assaults ol hostility and 
the mines ol tieacheiv, it will vet be but an un- 
eomfoitable hie to be c\ci in al.iinis. though 
we were compassed lotuid with lit<- to delend 
ourselves from wild beasts, the lodging would 
be unpleasant, because we must always be 
obliged to watch that fin*, and to le.11 no less 
the delects ol our gii.ltd than the diligences ol 
our cnemv. 1 he sum ol this is. that a Millions 
mail is in dangei to lx- hod upon and di-stioyed 
in the ciovvd ol his controlies, 11.1v. which is 
woise, to be changed and con opted hv them, 
and that 'tis impossible to escape both these in 
1 onvi nienees without so much caution as'will 
take away the whole ipiiet, that is, the happi¬ 
ness, ol Ills hie. 

Ye see, then, what he may lose, but, I pray, 
wb.it can be get there? 

{hiul limitin' fat until* Mmliri neu to . 4 

What should a mail of truth and honesty do at 
Home? lie can neithei understand not .speak 
the language ol the place; a naked man may 
swim m the sea, but ’tis not the way to catch 
(isle there; they are likeliei to devour him than 
he them, if lie bring no nets and use 110 deceits, 
I think, then-lore, it was wise and liiemlly ad¬ 
vice which Martial’ gave to Fabian when he 
met him newly arrived at Rome; 

Honest and poor, faithful in word and thought; 

What has tllee, Fabian, to the eity brought? 

Thou neither the buffoon nor bawd 1 ansi play, 

Nor with false whispers th' innocent betray; 

Nor corrupt wives, nor from lic-li beldames get 

A living by thy industry and sweat. 

Nor with vain promises and projei Is i heat, 

Nor bribe or flatter any ol the great. 

But you’re a man of learning, prudent, just; 

A man of murage, linn, and fit lor trust. 

Why, you may stay, and live mienvied here; 

But (faith) go back, and keep yon where you 
were. 


4 What shall I do in Home? I don’t know how to 

2 See the sti.rv of the Tower of Babel, Genesis 11 . lie. 

3 Enoch, Cain’s city. See Genesis 4:17. 5 Gatin epigrammatist (40?-102?). 
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Nay, if nothing of all this were in the case, 
yet the very sight of uneleanness is loathsome 
to the cleanly; the sight of folly and impiety, 
vexatious to the wise and pious. 

Lucretius,” by his favor, though a good poet, 
was but an ill-natured man when he said, “It 
was delightful to see other men in a great 
storm." And no less ill-natured should I think 
Democritus, who laughed at all the world, but 
that he retired himself so much out of it, that 
we may perceive he took no great pleasure in 
that kind of mirth. I have been drawn twice or 
thrice by company to go to Bedlam , 1 and have 
seen others very much delighted with the fan¬ 
tastical extravagancy of so many various mad¬ 
nesses; which upon me wrought so contrary an 
effoct that I always returned, not only melan¬ 
choly, but oven sick with the sight. My com¬ 
parison there was perhaps too lender, for I 
meet a thousand madmen abroad without any 
perturbation, though to weigh the matter justly, 
the total loss of reason is less deplorable than 
the total depravation of it. An exact judge of 
human blessings, of riches, honors, beauty, 
even of wit itself, should pity the abuse of them 
more than the want. 

Briefly, though a wise man could pnss never 
so securely through the great roads of human 
life, yet he will meet perpetually with so many 
objects and occasions of compassion, grief, 
shame, anger, hatred, indignation, and all pas¬ 
sions but envy (for he will find nothing to de¬ 
serve that) that he had better strike into some 
private path; nay, go so far, if he could, out of 
the common way, ut nec facta audiat Pelo- 
pidarum, that he might not so much as hear of 
the actions of the sons of Adam. But whither 
shall we fly then? Into the deserts, like the an¬ 
cient hermits? 

—Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys, 

In facinus lurasse putes.’ 

One would think that all mankind had bound 
themselves by an oath to do all the wickedness 
they can, that they had all (as the Scripture 
speaks) “sold themselves to sin.” The difference 
only is, that some are a little more crafty (and 
but a little, God knows) in making of the bar- 

* Roman poet (95P-55 n.c.). 

7 Bethlehem, a London hospital for the insane. 

® Throughout the earth a dreadful frenzy reigns; 
mankind, I think, has sworn allegiance to crime. 
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gain. I thought, when I went first to dwell in 
the country, that without doubt I should have 
met there with the simplicity of the old poetical 
golden age; 1 thought to have found no inhab- 
5 itants there but such as the shepherds of Sir 
Philip Sidney in Arcadia, or of Monsieur d’Urfe 9 
upon the banks of Lignon, and began to con¬ 
sider with myself which way I might recom¬ 
mend no less to posterity the happiness and 
to innocence of the men of Chertsea. But to con¬ 
fess the truth, I perceived quickly by infallible 
demonstrations that I was still in Old England, 
and not in Arcadia or La Forrest; that, if I 
could not content myself with anything less 
r 5 than exact fidelity in human conversation, I had 
almost as good go back and seek for it in the 
court, or the Exchange, or Westminster Hall. I 
ask again then, whither shall we fly, or what 
shall we do? The world may so come in a man’s 
20 wav that he cannot choose but salute it; he 
must heed, though, not to go a-whoring after 
it. If by any lawful vocation or just necessity 
men happen to be married to it, I can only give 
them St. Paul’s advice: “Brethren, the time is 
2 ? short; it remains that they that have wives be 
as though they had none. But I would that all 
men were even as I myself .” 10 

In all cases they must be sure that they do 
mttndtim ducere, and not mundo nubere." They 
30 must retain the superiority and headship over 
it. Happy are they, who can get out of the sight 
of this deceitful beauty that they may not be 
led so much as into temptation, who have not 
only quitted the metropolis, but can abstain 
3 ; from ever seeing the next market town of their 
country. 

JOHN LOCKE 

40 1632-1704 

Probably the greatest figure in English philos¬ 
ophy, John Locke owes his fame as a thinker 
chiefly to one work, An Essay Concerning Hu- 
45 man Understanding. In this treatise Locke at¬ 
tempts to trace the origin of ideas and to show 


“Honors d’Urfe (1567-1625), author of 
L'AstrSe, a romance. 

10 1 Corinthians 7:29. 

11 marry the world, and not get married to the 
world (i.e., keep the world subordinate to oneself, 
as a man does his wife). 
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the limits of the understanding. Opjiosed to the 
doctrine of innate ideas, he contends that 
knowledge comes only from experience. Each 
of us is horn, that is, with a tabula rasa or 
blank-page mind, upon which are to be writ¬ 
ten ideas gained from the uorld about us. John 
Stuart Mill regarded Locke as the "unques¬ 
tioned founder of the analytic philosophy of 
mind." In addition to his purely philosophical 
studies Locke wrote works on government, edu¬ 
cation, and religion. The essay included in this 
book is from Of the Conduct of tile f'nder- 
standing, published after Uieke's death. 

EXERCISE AXD IMFROVEMEXT 
OF THE V\PERSIANDING 

Introduction. The last resort a man has re¬ 
course to in the conduct of himself is his under¬ 
standing, for though we distinguish the facul¬ 
ties of the mind, and give the supreme com¬ 
mand to the will as to an agent, vet the truth is, 
the man who is the agent determines hnnsell 
to this or that voluntary action upon some prec¬ 
edent knowledge, or appearance of knowledge, 
in the understanding. No man ever sets himself 
about anything but upon some view or other, 
which serves him for a reason for what he does; 
and whatsoever faculties lie employs, the un¬ 
derstanding, with such light as it has, well or 
ill-infoimed, constantly leads; and hv that light, 
true or false, all his operative powers ale di¬ 
rected. I'he will itself, how absolute and un¬ 
controllable soever it may be thought, never 
fails in its obedience to the dictates ol the un¬ 
derstanding. Temples have their sacred images, 
and we see what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind. But, in truth, 
the ideas and images in men’s minds are the in¬ 
visible powers that constantly govern them, and 
to these they all universally pay a ready sub¬ 
mission. It is, therefore, of the highest concern¬ 
ment that great care should be taken of the 
understanding, to conduct it right in the search 
of knowledge and in the judgments it 
makes. . . . 

Parts.' There is. it is visible, great variety in 
men’s understandings, and their natural consti¬ 
tutions put so wide a difference between some 
men, in this respect, that art and industry 
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would never be able to master; and their very 
natures seem to want a foundation to raise on it 
that which other men easily attain unto. 
Amongst men of equal education there is great 
5 inequality of parts. And the woods of Ameiiea, 
as well as the schools of Athens, pioduce men 
of several abilities in the same kind. Though 
this be so, yet I imagine most men come very 
short of what they might attain unto, in their 
10 several degrees, bv a neglect ol their under¬ 
standings. A few rules ol logic aie thought suf¬ 
ficient, in tins case, for those who pietend to the 
highest improvement, wheieas 1 think there are 
a great mans’ natuinl defects ill the under- 
l 5 standing, capable of amendment, which are 
overlooked and wllollv neglected. And it is easy 
to pel wive that men are guilty of a gieat many 
faults in the exercise and improvement ol this 
faculty of the mind, which limdoi them in 
20 their progress and keep them in ignorance and 
eii or all their lives. 

Reasoning. Besides the want of determined 
ideas and ol sagacity, and exeicise in finding 
out, and laving in ordci intei mediate ideas, 
2 ; there are tlnee miscarriages that men are guilty 
of in lelerence to thcii reason, whereby this 
faculty is hmdcied m them fiom that service 
it might do and was designed for. And he that 
reflects upon the actions and di.xcomsos ol man- 
10 kind will find their delects in this kind veiy 
frequent and very observable. 

The first is of those who seldom reason at all, 
but do and think according to the example of 
otlieis, whether parents, neighbors, ministers, 
3 5 or who else they are pleased to make choice ol 
to have an implicit faith in, for the saving ol 
themselves the pains and trouble of thinking 
and examining for themselves. 

The second is of those who put passion in the 
40 place of reason, and, being resolved that shall 
govern their actions and arguments, neither use 
their own rior hearken to other people’s reason 
any farther than it suits their humor, interest, 
or party; and these, one may observe, com- 
45 inonly content themselves with words which 
have no distinct ideas to them, though in other 
matters, that they come with an unbiassed in- 
dilferency to, they want not abilities to talk and 
hear reason, where they have no secret inclina- 
50 tion that hinders them from being intractable 
to it. 

'I'he third sort is of those who readily and sin- 


1 talents or abilities. 
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ccrely follow reason, but, for want of having tions. The truth is, they canton out 2 to them- 

that which one may call large, sound, round- selves a little Goshen 3 in the intellectual world, 

about sense, have not a full view of all that re- where light shines and, as they conclude, dav 

lates to the question and may be of moment to blesses them; but the rest of that vast expansum 

decide it. We are all short-sighted and very 5 they give up to night and darkness, and so 
often see but one side of the matter; our views avoid coming near it. They have a pretty traffic- 
are not extended to all that has a connection with known correspondents in some little creek; 
with it. From this defect I think no man is free. within that they confine themselves, and are 

Wo see but in part, and we know but in part, dexterous managers enough of the wares and 

and therefore it is no wonder we conclude not 10 products of that corner, with which they con- 
right from our partial views. This might instruct tent themselves, but will not venture out into 

the proudest esteemer of his own parts how the great ocean of knowledge to survey the 

useful it is to talk and consult with others, even riches that nature hath stored other parts with, 
such as come short of him in capacity, quick- no less genuine, no less solid, no less useful,’ 
ness, and penetration; lor, since no one sees all, x 5 than what has fallen to their lot in the admirer! 
ami we generally have different prospects of plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot 
the same thing according to our different, as I which to them contains whatsoever is good in 
may say, positions to it, it is not incongruous to the universe. Those who live thus mewed up 
think, nor beneath any man to try, whether within their own contracted territories, and will 
another may not have notions of things which 20 not look abroad beyond the boundaries that 
have escaped him, and which his reason would chance, conceit, or laziness has set to their in¬ 
make use of if they came into his mind. The quiries, but live separate from the notions, dis- 

facuity of reasoning seldom or never deceives courses, and attainments of the rest of mankind, 

those who trust to it; its consequences from may not amiss be represented by the inhabit- 
what it builds on are evident and certain; but 25 ants of the Marian islands,' who, being sepa- 
thal which it oftenest, if not only, misleads us rated by a large tract of sea from all com- 

in, is that the principles from which we coil- munion with the habitable parts of the earth, 

dude, the grounds upon which we bottom our thought themselves the only people of the 
reasoning, are but a part—something is left world. And though the straitness of the con- 
out, which should go into the reckoning to make 30 veniences of life amongst them had never 
it just and exafft. Here we may imagine a vast reached so far as to the use of fire till the 
and almost infinite advantage that angels and Spaniards, not many years since, in their voy- 
separate spirits may have over us, who, in their ages from Acapulco - ' to Manila, brought it 
several degrees of elevation above us, may be amongst them, yet, in the want arid ignorance 
endowed with more comprehensive faculties; 3 5 of almost all things, they looked upon them- 
and some of them, perhaps, having perfect and selves, even after that the Spaniards had 
exact views of all finite things that come under brought amongst them the notice of variety of 
their consideration, can, as it were, in the nations, abounding in sciences, arts, and con- 

twinkling of an eye collect together all their veniences of life, of which they knew nothing_ 

scattered and almost boundless relations. A 40 they looked upon themselves, I say, as tire hap- 
ruind so furnished, what reason has it to ac- piest and wisest people of the universe. But, for 
quiesce in the certainty of its conclusions! all that, nobody, I think, will imagine them 

In this we may see the reason why some men deep naturalists or solid metaphysicians; no- 

of study and thought, that reason right and are body will deem the quickest-sighted amongst 

lovers of truth, do make no great advances in 45 them to have very enlarged views in ethics or 
their discoveries of it. Error and truth are un- politics; nor can any one allow the most cap- 
certainly blended in their minds; their decisions_ 

are lame and defective, and they are very often 3 canton out: divide into districts or cantons, 

mistaken in their judgments. The reason 3 the land of plenty assigned to the Israelites in 

whereof is, they converse but with one sort of 50 ^gyp 1 - 

men, they read but one sort of books, they will a gronp of islands in the Pacific Ocean, to the 

, ...... . 1 east ot the Philippines. 

not come m the hear.ng but of one sort of no- 3 a seaport on the west coast of Mexico. 
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able amongst them to be advanced so far in his of the same strain, who relish nothing but hunt- 

understanding as to have any other knowledge mg and a bottle, with those alone he qii mis Ins 

but of the few little things of his and the neigh- time, with those alone he consensus, and ean 

boring islands within his commerce, but far away with no company whose diseomse goes 

enough from that comprehensive enlargement 5 bevond what claret and dissoluteness inspiu— 
of mind which adorns a soul devoted to truth. such a patriot, fonned in this happy way ol un¬ 
assisted with letters, and a tree generation of proseinent. cannot fail, as \se see, to give uola 

the several views and sentiments of thinking Me decisions upon the bench, at quaitei-ses 

men of all sides. Let not men. theiefore, that sums, and eminent proofs of his skill in polities, 
would base a sight of what evorv one pretends 10 "hen the strength of his poise and p.utv have 
to be desirous to hare a sight of, truth in its full ads.meed him to a nioio conspicuous station 

extent, narrow and blind their own prospect. 'Jo such a one. truly, an oidin.uv cnllcehou.se 

Let not men think there is no truth but in the gleaner of the city is an annul statesman, and 

sciences that they study 01 books that they as much stipeuoi to, as a man coineisant about 

read. To piejudge other men's notions before 1 x W hitch.ill and the couit is to an oidmaiv sliop- 

we have looked into them, is not to show then keeper. To cany this i little l.nthci. here is one 
darkness, but to put out our own eyes. “Try all muffled up in the /cal and infallibility ol Ins 
things, hold fast that "huh is good,''' is a di- »"n sect, and will not touch a book 01 enter 
vine lilies coming from the I'athei of light and into debate with a poison that "ill <|iiestion any 
truth; and it is haul to know what othci "av 20 of those things which to him aie sacred. Ao¬ 
men can come at truth, to lav hold ol it, il they other xuixexs oui difloieiiccs in religion with an 
do not dig and seal eh foi it as for gold and hid ci|iiitable and fail indilleienee, and so finds, 

treasure. But he that does so must have much probably, that none of them aie in every thing 

earth and rubbish before he gets the pule unexceptionable. These divisions and systems 
metal; sand, and pebbles, and dross usuallv lie 25 "ere made bv men, and cany the mark of falli- 
blended with it; but the gold is nevertheless hie on them; and in those whom he differs 
gold, and will enrich the man that employs Ins born, and, till he opened his eves, had a general 
pains to seek and separate it. Neither is there pie|udice against, he meets with mine to be 
anv d.mgei he should be deceived bv the mix- said foi a gieat many things than before he was 
tore. Every man carries about Inin a touch- 30 aw.ue of or could have imagined. Which of 
stone, if he will make use of it, to distinguish these two, now. is most likely to judge light 111 
substantial gold fiom supeificial glitterings, our lehgious controversies, and to be most 
truth from appearances. And, indeed, the use stored with truth, the 111.uk all pietend to aim 
and benefit of this touchstone, which is natural at? All these men that 1 have instanced in, thus 
reason, is spoiled and lost only by assumed 3 5 unequally furnished with truth and advanced 
prejudices, overweening presumption, and nar- in knowledge, I suppose of equal natui.il [laris; 
lowing our minds. The want of exercising it, in all the odds between them has been the differ- 
thc full extent of things intelligible, is that cut scope that has been given to their under- 
whieh weakens and extinguishes this noble fac- standings to range in, lor the gathering up of 
ultv m us. Trace it, and see whether it be not 4 ° inhumation and furnishing of theii heads with 
so. The day-laborer m a country village has ideas and notions and observations whereon to 
commonly but a small pittance of knowledge, employ their mind and form theii underslund- 
bccause his ideas and notions have been con- ings. 

fined to the narrow bounds of a poor conversa- ft will possibly be objected, “Who is suf- 

tion and employment; the low mechanic of a 45 ficient for all this?" 1 answer, more than can be 
country town does somewhat outdo him; por- imagined. Every one knows what his jiroper 
ters and cobblers of great cities surpass him. A business is and what, according to the char- 
country gentleman who, leaving Latin and acter he makes of himself, the world may justly 
learning in the university, removes thence to his exjiect of him; and, to answer that, he will find 
mansion house and associates with neighbois 5° he will have time and opportunity enough to 

furnish himself, if he will not deprive himself 
by a narrowness of spirit of those helps that are 
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at hand. I do not say, to be a good geographer 
that a man should visit every mountain, river, 
promontory, and creek upon the face of the 
earth, view the buildings, and survey the land 
everywhere, as if he were going to make a pur¬ 
chase; but yet every one must allow that he 
shall know a country better, that makes often 
sallies into it, and traverses up and down, than 
ho that, like a mill horse, goes still round in the 
same track, or keeps within the narrow bounds 
of a field or two that delight him. He that will 
inquire out the best books in every science, and 
inform himself of the most material authors of 
the several sects of philosophy and religion, will 
not find it an infinite work to acquaint himself 
with the sentiments of mankind concerning the 
most weighty and comprehensive subjects. Let 
him exercise the freedom of his reason and un¬ 
derstanding in such a latitude as this, and his 
mind will be strengthened, his capacity en¬ 
larged, his faculties improved; and the light, 
which the remote and scattered parts of truth 
will give to one another, will so assist his judg¬ 
ment that he will seldom be widely out or miss 
giving proof of a clear head and a compre¬ 
hensive knowledge. At least, this is the only 
way I know to give the understanding its due 
improvement to the full extent of its capacity, 
and to distinguish the two most different things 
1 know in tho world, a logical chicaner from a 
man of reason. Only he, that would thus give 
the mind its flight and send abroad his inquiries 
into all parts after truth, must be sure to settle 
in his head determined ideas of all that he em¬ 
ploys his thoughts about, and never fail to 
judge himself, and judge unbiassedly, of all 
that he received from others, either in their 
writings or discourses. Reverence or prejudice 
must not be suffered to give beauty or deform¬ 
ity to any of their opinions. 

Of practice and habits. We are born with 
faculties and powers capable almost of any¬ 
thing, such at least as would cairy us farther 
than can easily be imagined; but it is only the 
exercise of those powers which gives us ability 
and skill in anything and leads us towards per¬ 
fection. 

A middle-aged plowman will scarce ever be 
brought to the carriage and language of a 
gentleman, though his body be as well propor¬ 
tioned and his joints as supple and his natural 
parts not any way inferior. The legs of a danc- 


ing-master and the fingers of a musician fall, as 
it were, naturally, without thought or pains, 
into regular and admirable motions. Bid them 
change their parts, and they will in vain en- 
5 deavor to produce like motions in the members 
not used to them, and it will require length of 
time and long practice to attain but some de¬ 
grees of a like ability. What incredible and 
astonishing actions do we find ropedancers and 
10 tumblers bring their bodies to! Not but that 
sundiy in almost all manual arts are as wonder¬ 
ful, but I name those which the world takes 
notice of for such, because on that very account 
they give money to see them. All these admired 
15 motions beyond the reach and almost concep¬ 
tion of unpracticed spectators, are nothing but 
the mere effects of use and industry in men 
whose bodies have nothing peculiar in them 
from those of the amazed lookers-on. 

20 As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; 
practice makes it what it is, and most, even, of 
those excellencies which are looked on as nat¬ 
ural endowments will be found, when exam¬ 
ined into more narrowly, to be the product of 
25 exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by 
repeated actions. Some men are remarked for 
pleasantness in raillery; others for apologues 
and apposite diverting stories. This is apt to be 
taken for the effect of pure nature, and that the 
5° rather because it is not got lay rules; and those 
who excel in either of them never purposely 
set themselves to the study of it as an art to Ire 
learnt. But vet it is true that at first some lucky 
hit, which took with somebody and gained 
55 him commendation, encouraged him to try 
again, inclined his thoughts and endeavors that 
way, till at last he insensibly got a facility in it 
without perceiving how; and that is attributed 
wholly to nature which was much more the 
40 effect of use and practice. I do not deny that 
natural disposition may often give the first rise 
to it, but that never carries a man far without 
use and exercise; and it is practice alone that 
brings the powers of the mind, as well as those 
45 of tho body, to their perfection. Many a good 
poetic vein is buried under a trade and never 
produces anything for want of improvement. 
We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are 
very different, even concerning the same mat- 
50 ter, at court and in the university. And he that 
will go but from Westminster Hall to the Ex¬ 
change will find a different genius and turn in 
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their ways of talking; and yet one cannot think 
that all whose lot fell in the city were born with 
different parts from those who were bred at the 
university or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this but to show that the 
difference, so observable in men’s understand¬ 
ings and parts, does not arise so much from 
their natural faculties as acquit ed habits. He 
would be laughed at that should go about to 
make a fine dancer out of a country hedger 1 at 
past fifty. And he will not have much better 
success, who shall endeavor, at that age. to 
make a man reason well 01 speak handsomely, 
who has never been used to it, though you 
should lay before him a collection of .ill the lx'st 
precepts of logic or oratoiv. Nolxidy is made 
anything by hearing of rules or laving them up 
in his memory; practice must settle the habit 
of doing without reflecting on the rule; and you 
may as well hope to make a good painter or 
musician extempore by a lecture and instruc¬ 
tion in the aits of music and painting as a co¬ 
herent thinkei in a stiiet leasoner bv a set of 
rules showing linn wherein right reasoning con¬ 
sists. 


JONATHAN SWIFF 

1607-1745 

Jonathan Swift, the greatest English satirist in 
an age of satin', said that he wrote "to rev the 
world, not to diiert it ” But in Gulliver's Trav¬ 
els ( 1726 ), his masterpiece, he both vexed and 
diverted the. world. The book stands even today 
as a withering indictment of mans folly and as 
a story so entertaining that it ranks with tales 
like Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Island. 
There is little to divert the reader, however, in 
“A Modest Proposal" ( 1729 ). An example of 
sardonic irony, the satire was occasioned by the 
cruel indifference of the English to the miseries 
of the Irish peasantry. In comparing the satire 
of Addison with that of Swift, Thackeray calls 
Swift “a literary Jeffries," [sic] and speaks of 
Addisons “kind court," where “only minor cases 
were tried." There is a certain truth, genially ex¬ 
pressed, in the comparison. For in Swift’s court, 
major cases, rather than minor, were tried. 
But unlike Judge Jeffreys of the “Bloody As- 
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sizes ," Sutft passed sentence in the interest of 
lost causes. As a satirist he has been called 
t unlit live, savage, ami terrifying, and mankind 
still shrinks from his feroeitius motktiy, but 
5 when all is said and done. Swift was u hat he 
sailed himself, "a determined vindicator of hu¬ 
man freedom." As an illustration of prose satire 
"A Modest Proposal" should be compared u ith 
other satirical writings in this volume, among 
10 them Buiton’s "Why Democritus Laughed" 
'II. I I), Earle's “A Vulgar-Spirited Man" (II, 

1 71 , the essays by Addison and Steele (II, 38 
fid. Thackeray's "Snobs and Maniage" (II, 

I IS), and Leacock’s "Homer and Humbug" (II. 
15 222 ). "The King of Brohdingnog and the Eng¬ 
lish Cot eminent" is from the .second part of 
Gulliver's Travels. 

A MODEST PROPOSAL 

20 

Volt l'lll VhNTlNi; TIIK CIMI.miKN ov voon 
won i. in invt.ANi) viiom iikinc a huium-.n 

r<> 'mi ni i-aiu.nts on counihv, and von 

MAKINC llll'.M IIV.NKHCIAl. TO HIV I’UIILIC 

25 It is a melancholy object to those who walk 
through this great town 1 or travel ill the coun¬ 
try, when they see the stieets, the roads, and 
cabin doors, eiowded with beggars of the fe¬ 
male sex, followed by three, loin, or six cliil- 
50 dren, all in rags and importuning every pas¬ 
senger for an alms. These mothers, instead of 
being able to work for their holiest livelihood, 
are forced to employ all their time in strolling 
to beg sustenance for their helpless infants: 
55 who as they grow up either turn thieves for 
want of work, or leave their dear native coun¬ 
try to fight for the pretender in Spain, or sell 
themselves to the Barbadoes. 

1 think it is agreed by all parties that this 
40 prodigious number of childien in the arms, or 
on the backs, or at the heels of their mothers, 
and frequently of their fathers, is in the present 
deplorable state of the kingdom a very great 
additional grievance; and, therefore, whoever 
45 could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method 
of making these children sound, useful mem¬ 
bers of the commonwealth, would deserve so 
well of the public as to have his statue set up 
for a preserver of the nation. 

50 But my intention is very far from being con- 
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fined to provide only for the children of pro¬ 
fessed beggars; it is of a much greater extent, 
and shall take in the whole number of infants 
at a certain age who are born of parents in 
effect as little able to support them as those 
who demand our charity in the streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my 
thoughts for many years upon this important 
subject, and maturely weighed the several 
schemes of other projectors, I have always 
found them grossly mistaken in the computa¬ 
tion. It is true, a child just dropped from its 
dam may be supported by her milk for a solar 
year, with little othei nourishment; at most not 
above the value of :s„ which the mother may 
certainly get, or the value in scraps, by her 
lawful occupation of begging; and it is exactly 
at one year old that I [impose to piovide for 
them in such a manner as instead of being a 
charge upon their parents or the parish, or 
wanting food and raiment for the rest of their 
lives, they shall on the contrary contribute to 
the feeding, and partly to the clothing, ol many 
thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in 
my scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary 
abortions, and that horrid practice of women 
murdering their bastard children, alas! too fre¬ 
quent among us! sacrificing the poor innocent 
babes I doubt more to avoid the expense than 
the shame, which would move tears and pity in 
the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being 
usually reckoned one million and a half, of 
these I calculate tlieie may be about two hun¬ 
dred thousand couples whose wives are breed¬ 
ers; from which number I subtract thirty 
thousand couples who are able to maintain 
their own children, although I apprehend there 
cannot be so many, under the present distresses 
of the kingdom; but this being granted, there 
will remain an hundred and seventy thousand 
breeders. I again subtract fifty thousand for 
those women who miscariy, or whose children 
die by accident or disease within the vear. 
There only remains one hundred and twenty 
thousand children of poor parents annually 
born. The question therefore is, how this num¬ 
ber shall be reared and provided for, which, as 
I have already said, under the present situation 
of affairs, is utterly impossible by all the meth¬ 
ods hitherto proposed. For we can neither em- 
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ploy them in handicraft or agriculture; we 
neither build houses (I mean in the country) 
nor cultivate land: they can very seldom pick 
up a livelihood by stealing, till they arrive at 
5 six years old, except where they are of towardly 
parts, although I confess they learn the rudi¬ 
ments much earlier, during which time, they 
can however be properly looked upon only as 
probationers, as I have been informed by a 
io principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, 
who protested to me that he never knew above 
one or two instances under the age of six, even 
in a part of the kingdom so renowned for the 
quickest proficiency in that art. 

15 I am assured by our merchants, that a boy 
or a girl before twelve years old is no salable 
commodity; and even when they come to this 
age they will not yield above three pounds, or 
three pounds and a half-a-crown at most on the 
:o exchange, which cannot tilln to account either 
to the patents or kingdom, the charge of nutri¬ 
ment and lags having been at least four times 
that value. 

1 shall now therefore humbly propose my 
25 own thoughts, which I hope will not be liable 
to the least objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing 
Ainuiican of my acquaintance in London, that 
a young healthy child well nursed is at a year 
50 old a most delicious, nourishing, and whole¬ 
some food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 
boiled; and I make no doubt that it will equally 
serve m a fricassee or a ragout. 

I do therefore humbly offer it to public eon- 
3 5 sideration that of the hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand children already computed, twenty thou¬ 
sand may bo reserved for breed, whereof only 
one-fourth part to be males; which is more than 
we allow to sheep, black cattle or swine; and 
40 my reason is, that these children are seldom 
the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much 
regarded by our savages, therefore one male 
will be sufficient to serve four females. That the 
remaining hundred thousand may, at a year 
45 old, be offered in the sale to the persons of 
quality and fortune through the kingdom; al¬ 
ways advising the mother to let them suck 
plentifully in the last month, so as to render 
them plump and fat for a good table. A child 
50 will make two dishes at an entertainment for 
friends; and when the family dines alone, the 
fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable 
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dish, and seasoned with a little pepper or salt 
will be very good boiled on the fourth day. 
especially in winter. 

I have reckoned upon a medium lhat a 
child just bom will weigh 12 pounds, and in a 
solar year, if tolerably nursed, increased! to 
28 pounds. 

f grant this food will lie somewhat dear, and 
therefore very proper for landlords, who. as 
they have already detoured most of the par- 1 
cuts, seem to have the best title to the children. 

Infant's flesh will be m season thioughout 
the year, but more plentiful in Match, and a 
little before and after, for we are told by a 
grave author, .til eminent French physician, that l 
fish being a prolific diet, there aie more chil¬ 
dren born in Homan Catholic countries about 
nine months after Cent than at am other sea¬ 
son; therefore, reckoning a year after Lent, tin 1 
markets will be mine glutted than usual, he- : 
cause the number of popish infants is at least 
three to one in tins kingdom, and thereloie it 
will have one othei collateral advantage, by 
lessening the number of papists among us. 

I have already computed the cli.uge of mils- ; 
ing a beggar's child (hi which list I icckon ail 
cottagcis, laboreis, and four-filths ol the l.irm- 
ers) to be about two shillings pel annum, lags 
included; and I believe no gentleman would 
repine to give ten shillings for the carcass ol a 4 
good fat child, vvliuh, as I have said, will make 
four dishes of excellent nutiitive meat, when 
he hath only some p.uticul.u friend or his own 
family to dine with him. Thus the squire will 
learn to be a good landlord, and grow popul.u 4 
among his tenants; the mother will have eight 
shillings net profit, and be fit foi work till she 
produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must con¬ 
fess the times require) may flay the carcass: the 4 
skin of which artificially dressed will make 
admirable gloves for ladies, and summer boots 
for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be 
appointed for this purpose in the most con- 4 
venient parts of it, and butchers we may be as¬ 
sured will not be wanting; although 1 rather 
recommend buying the children alive than 
dressing them hot from the knife as we do 
roasting pigs. 5 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his 
country, and whose virtues 1 highly esteem, 


was lately pleased in discomsing on this matter 
to offer a refinement upon my scheme, lie said 
that many gentlemen ol this kingdom, having 
of late destioyed then elect', he conceived that 
S the want of venison might be well supplied by 
the bodies ol young lads and maidens, not ex¬ 
ceeding foui teen ye.us of age noi under twelve; 
so gieat a nunibei of lnith sexes in eveiy eoun- 
tiv being now leads to strive foi want of 
o woik and xeivice, and these to be disposed of 
by theii patents, il alive, oi otheiwixc bv their 
neaiest iclations. Hut with due deleience to so 
excellent a iiicnd and so devolving a patiiot, 1 
cannot be altogethci in his sentiments, for as 
5 to the males, my Ameucan acquaintance as- 
xmed me, horn bequent evper.ence. that theii 
flesh was geneiallv tough and lean, like that 
ol oui school boys by continual exeicise, and 
their taste disagiccahlc, and to bitten them 
o would not ansvvei the eli.nge. I hen as to the 
females, it would. I think, with bumble sub¬ 
mission be a loss to the public, because they 
soon would become bleeders themselves, and 
besides, it is not improbable that some sciupil- 
t; Ions people might be apt to eensuie such a 
practice (although indeed vciv unjustly), as a 
little but del mg upon ciuelty, which, I confess, 
hath always been with me the stiongest ob¬ 
jection against any pinject, however so well 
j intended. 

Hut in older to justify my fiieml, he con¬ 
fessed tlial this expedient was put into his head 
by the famous f’salinana/.aia native of the 
island i’oimosa, who came from thence to Lon- 
s don above twenty years ago, and in conversa¬ 
tion told my fiiend, that in his countiy when 
any young person happened to be put to death, 
the executioner sold the carcass to pel sons of 
quality as a prime dainty; and that in his time 
a the body of a plump gill of fifteen, who was 
ciucilied lor an attempt to poison the emperor, 
was sold to his imperial majesty’s prime minis¬ 
ter of state, and other great mandarins of the 
court, in joints from the gibbet, at four hun- 
5 dred crowns. Neither indeed can I deny, that 
if the same use were made of several plump 
young girls in this town, who without one single 
groat to their fortunes cannot stir abroad with¬ 
out a chair, and appear at playhouse and as- 

“George Psalmanazar ( 1079 ?-I 7 fi 3 ), French lit¬ 
erary impostor, author of a work on Formosa, an is¬ 
land off the toast of China. 
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semblies in foreign fineries which they never our own growth and manufacture, 
will pay for, the kingdom would not be the Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the 
worse. gain of eight shillings sterling per annum by 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in the sale of their children, will be rid of the 
great concern about that vast number of poor 5 charge of maintaining them after the first 
people, who arc aged, diseased, or maimed, year. 

and I have been desired to employ my thoughts Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great 
what course may Ire taken to ease the nation custom to taverns; where the vintners will cer- 
of so grievous an encumbrance. But I am not in tainly be so prudent as to procure the best 
the least pain upon that matter because it is 10 receipts for dressing it to perfection, and conse- 
very well known that they are every day dying qucntly have their houses frequented by all the 
and rotting by cold and famine, and filth and fine gentlemen, who justly value themselves 
vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. upon their knowledge in good eating: and a 
And as to the young laborers, they are now in skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his 
as hopeful a condition; they cannot get work, 15 guests, will contrive to make it as expensive as 
and consequently pine away for want of nour- they please. 

ishment, to a degree that if at any time they Sixthly, This would be a great inducement 
are accidentally hired to common labor, they to marriage, which all wise nations have either 
have not strength to perform it; and thus the encouraged by rewards or enforced by laws 
country and themselves are happily delivered 20 and penalties. It would increase the care and 
from the evils to come. tenderness of mothers toward their children, 

I have too long digressed, and therefore when they were sure of a settlement for life to 
shall return to my subject. I think the ad- the poor babes, provided in some sort by the 
vantages by the proposal which 1 have made public, to their annual profit instead of expense, 
are obvious and many, as well as of the highest 25 We should see an honest emulation among the 
importance. mart ied women, which of them could bring the 

For first, as 1 have already observed, it would fattest child to the market. Men would be- 

greatly lessen the number of papists, with come as fond of their wises during the time of 

whom we aro yearly overrun, being the princi- their pregnancy as they are now of their mares 
pal breeders of the nation as well as our most 30 in foal, their cows in calf, their sows when they 
dangerous enemies; and who stay at home on are ready to furrow; nor offer to beat or kick 

purpose with a design to deliver the kingdom them (as is too frequent a practice) for fear of 
to the pretender, hoping to take their advantage a miscai riege. 

by the absence of so many good protestants. Many other advantages might be enumer- 
who have chosen rather to leave their country 35 ated. For irrstance, the addition of some thou- 
than stay at home and pay tithes against their sand carcasses in our exportation of barreled 
conscience to an episcopal curate. beef, the propagation of swine’s flesh, and im- 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have some- provement in the art of making good bacon, so 
thing valuable of their own, which by law may much wanted among us by the great destrue- 
bo made liable to distress and help to pay their 4° tion of pigs, too frequent at our tables; which 
landlord's rent, their corn and cattle being al- are no way comparable in taste or magnificence 
ready seized, and money a thing unknown. to a well-grown, fat, yearling child, which 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of an roasted whole will make a considerable figure 
hundred thousand children, from two years old at a lord mayor’s feast or any other public en- 
and upward, cannot be computed at less than 45 tertainment. But this and many others I omit, 
ten shillings a-piece per annum, the nation’s being studious of brevity, 
stock will be thereby increased fifty thousand Supposing that one thousand families in this 
pounds per annum, beside the profit of a new city would be constant customers for infants’ 
dish introduced to the tables of all gentlemen flesh, beside others who might have it at merry- 
of fortune in the kingdom who have any re- 50 meetings, particularly weddings and christen- 
finement in taste. And the money will circulate ings, I compute that Dublin would take off 
among ourselves; the goods being entirely of annually about twenty thousand carcasses; and 
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the rest of the kingdom (where probably they 
will be sold somewhat cheaper) the remaining 
eighty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection that will 
possibly be raised against this proposal, unless 
it should be urged that the number of people 
will be thereby much lessened m the kingdom 
This I freely own, and was indeed one principal 
design in offering it to the world. I desire the 
reader will observe, that I calculate my renii d\ 
for this one individual kingdom of Ireland and 
for no other that ever was, is, or 1 think ever 
can Ire upon earth. Therefore let no man talk to 
me of other expedients: of taxing our absentees 
at five shillings a pound, of using neither 
clothes nor household furniture except what is 
of our own growth and manufacture; of utterly 
rejecting the materials and instruments that 
promote foreign luxury; of curing the expen- 
siveness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming 
in our women; of introducing a vein of parsi¬ 
mony, prudence, and temperance; of learning 
to love our country, wherein we differ even 
from Laplanders and the inhabitants of 
ToriNAMnon ; 1 of quitting our animosities and 
factions, nor act any longer like the Jews, who 
were murdering one another at the very mo¬ 
ment their city was taken; of being a little 
cautious not to sell our country and conscience 
for nothing, of teaching landlords to have at 
least one degree of mercy toward their tenants; 
lastly, of putting a spirit of honesty, industry, 
and skill into our shopkeepers; who, if a resolu¬ 
tion could now Ire taken to buy only our native 
goods, would immediately unite to cheat and 
exact upon us in the price, the measure, and the 
goodness, nor could ever vet be brought to 
make one fair proposal of just dealing, though 
often and earnestly invited to it. 

Therefore 1 repeat, let no man talk to me 
of these and the like expedients, till he hath at 
least some glimpse of hope that there will lie 
ever some hearty and sincere attempt to put 
them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out 
for many years with offering vain, idle, vision¬ 
ary thoughts, and at length utterly despairing 
of success I fortunately fell upon this proposal; 
which, as it is wholly new, so it hath something 
solid and real, of no expense and little trouble, 


l 


full in our own power, and whereby we can 
incur no danger in disobliging Enc.i.ano. For 
this kind of commodity will not bc.u expoita- 
tion, the flesh being of too tcndei a consistence 
5 to admit a long continuance in salt, although 
perhaps l could name a countrv which would 
Ik- glad to eat up our whole nation with¬ 
out it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon 
io mv own opinion as to reject anv offer proposed 
bv wise men. which shall lie found equally in¬ 
nocent, cheap, easy, ami effectual. Hot before 
something of that kind shall lie advanced in 
contradiction to my scheme, and ofleiing a l>et- 
'5 ter, 1 desire the authoi or authois will be 
pleased maturely to considei two points First, 
as things now stand, how they will be able to 
find food and raiment for an hundicd thousand 
useless mouths and backs. And secondly, there 
-o being a round million of creatines in human 
figuie throughout this kingdom, whose whole 
subsistence put into a common stock would 
leave them in debt two millions of pounds 
stealing, adding those who arc hoggins bv pro- 
*5 fission to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, and 
laborers, with tlicii wives and children who are 
beggars in efleet: 1 desire those politicians who 
dislike my overture, and may perhaps be so 
bold as to attempt an answer, that they will 
5 "> (list ask the parents of these mortals, whether 
they would not at this day think it a great 
happiness to have been sold foi food at n year 
old in the manner I presciibe, and thereby havo 
avoided such a perpetual scene of misfortunes 
5 5 as they have since gone through by the op¬ 
pression of landlords, the impossibility of pay¬ 
ing rent without money or trade, the want of 
common sustenance, with neither house nor 
clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of 
4 ° the weather, and the most inevitable prospect 
of entailing the like or greater miseries upon 
their breed for ever. 

1 profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I 
have not the least personal interest in endeavor- 
45 ing to promote this necessary work, having no 
other motive than the public good of my coun¬ 
try, by advancing our trade, providing for in¬ 
fants, relieving the poor, and giving some pleas¬ 
ure to the rich. I have no children by which I 
50 can propose to get a single penny; the youngest 
being nine years old, and my wife past child¬ 
bearing. 
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THE KING OF BROBDINGNAG AND 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

The King, who, as I before observed, was a 
Prince of excellent understanding, would fre¬ 
quently order that I should be brought in my 
box and set upon the table in his closet. lie 
would then command me to bring one of my 
chairs out of the box, and sit down within thiee 
yards distance upon the top of the cabinet, i 
which brought rne almost to a level with his 
face. In this manner 1 had several conversa¬ 
tions with him. I one day took the freedom to 
tell his Majesty that the contempt he discovered 
towards Europe and the rest of the world did 1 
not seem answerable to those excellent qualities 
of the mind he was master oi. That reason did 
not extend itself with the bulk oi the body. 
On the contrary, we observed in oui country 
that the tallest persons were usually least pro- : 
vided with it. That among other animals, bees 
and ants had the reputation of more industry, 
art, and sagacity than many of the larger kinds; 
and that, as inconsiderable as he took me to be, 

I hoped I might live to do his Majesty some 2 
signal service. The King heard me with atten¬ 
tion, and began to conceive a much better 
opinion of me than he had ever before. lie de¬ 
sired I would give him as exact an account of 
the government of England as I possibly could, 4 
because, as fond as Princes commonly are oi 
their own customs (for so he conjectured of 
other monarchs by my former discourses), he 
should be glad to hear of anything that might 
deserve imitation. 3 

Imagine with thyself, courteous leader, how 
often I then wished foi the tongue of Demos¬ 
thenes or Cicero, that might have enabled me 
to celebrate the praise of my own dear native 
country in a style equal to its merits and 4 
felicity. 

I began my discourse by informing his Maj¬ 
esty that our dominions consisted of two is¬ 
lands, which composed three mighty kingdoms 
under one Sovereign, besides our plantations 4 
in America. I dwelt long upon the fertility of 
our soil and the temperature of our climate. I 
then spoke at large upon the constitution of an 
English Parliament, partly made up of an il¬ 
lustrious body called the House of Peers, per- 5 
sons of the noblest blood and of the most 
ancient and ample patrimonies. I described that 


extraordinary care always taken of their edu¬ 
cation in arts and arms, to qualify them for 
being counsellors bom to the King and king¬ 
dom; to have a share in the legislature; to be 
5 members of the highest Court of Judicature, 
from whence there could be no appeal; and to 
be champions always ready for the defence of 
their Prince and country, by their valour, con¬ 
duct, and fidelity. That these were the orna- 
o ment and bulwark of the kingdom, worth)' 
followers of their most renowned ancestors, 
whose honour had been the reward of their 
virtue, from which their posterity were never 
once known to degenerate. To these were 
5 joined several holy persons, as part of that as¬ 
sembly, under the title of Bishops, whose pe¬ 
culiar business it is to take care of religion, and 
of those who instruct the people therein. These 
were searched and sought out through the 
o whole nation by the Prince and his wisest 
counsellors, among such of the priesthood as 
were most deservedly distinguished by the 
sanctity of their lives and the depth of their 
erudition, who were indeed the spiritual fathers 
5 of the clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the Parliament con¬ 
sisted of an assembly called the House of 
Commons, who were all principal gentlemen, 
freely picked and culled out by the people 
o themselves, for their great abilities and love of 
their country, to represent the wisdom of the 
whole nation. And these two bodies make up 
the most august assembly in Europe, to whom, 
in conjunction with the Prince, the whole legis- 
5 latnie is committed. 

I then descended to the courts of justice, over 
which the judges, those venerable sages and 
interpreters of the law, presided, for deter¬ 
mining the disputed rights and properties of 
o men, as well as for the punishment of vice and 
protection of innocence. I mentioned the pru¬ 
dent management of our Treasury, the valour 
and achievements of our forces by sea and land. 
I computed the number of our people by reck- 
5 oiling how many millions there might be of 
each religious sect or political party among us. 
I did not omit even our sports and pastimes, 
or any other particular which I thought might 
redound to the honour of my country. And I 
o finished all with a brief historical account of 
affairs and events in England for about a hun¬ 
dred years past. 
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This conversation was not ended under fi\c men could have any views of refunding lliem- 

audiences, each of several hours, and the King selves for the charges and tumble thev were 

heard the whole with great attention. frequently at by sacrificing the public good to the designs 

taking notes of what 1 spoke, as well as memo- of a weak and vicious l’rince m conjointurn 

randoms of all questions lie intended to ask me. S with a corrupted Ministry. Me multiplied Ins 

When f had put an end to these long dis- ipiestioiis. and sifted me thoroughly upon 

courses, Ins Majesty, in a sixth audience, con- even jrart ol this head, pioposmg numheiless 

suiting his notes, proposed many doubts, <pie- iinpiines and objections, winch 1 think it not 

ries, and objections upon every article. He prudent or convenient to repeat, 

asked what methods were used to cultivate the 1 1 'jion what I said m relation to our com Is of 
minds and bodies of our voting nobihtv. and ill justice, his Majesty desired to be satisfied in 

what kind of business thev commonly spent the several jioints, and this 1 was the better able 

first and teachable jrart of then lives What to do, having been loimeilv almost ruined by 

course was taken to supplv that assembly when a long suit in the Chancery, which was decieed 

any noble family her.une extinct. What quail- is tin me with costs, lie asked what time was 
Scat ions were neecssarv ill those who .lie to be usually sjrcnt in detei milling between right and 

created new lords whether the humour ol the wrong, and what deglee of expense. Whether 

Prince, a sum of monev to a (aunt lady or a advocates and oratois had libelty to plead in 

Prime Minister, or a design of stiengthening a causes manifestly known to be unjust, vexa- 

p.rrty opposite to the public lnteiest, evei hap- 20 tions, or oppressive. Whether party in religion 
(relied to be motives ill those advancements or polities were obseived to be ol any weight 

What share of knowledge these lords had in m the scale of justice. Whether those pleading 

the laws of then country, and how they came matins vveie pci sons educated in the general 

by it, so as to enable them to decide the pr < ip knowledge of equity, or only in jriovincial, nil - 

erties of their fellow-subjects in the last lesmt. ;s tion.il, and other local customs. Whether they 

Whether they were always so free from avarice, or their judges had any part in penning those 

partialities, or want that a bribe, or some other laws which thev assumed the libeity of in- 

suustcr view, could have no place among them. terpretmg and glossing upon at their pleasure. 

Whether these holy lor (Is 1 spoke of weie al- Whether thev had evei at diffeient times 

wavs promoted to lliat rank upon account ol no pleaded for and against the same cause, and 
their knowledge in religious rnatteis and the cited precedents to jnove contiaiy opinions, 

sanctity of their lives, had never been complicrs Whether they vveie a rich or a poor corpora- 

with the times while they were common priests, tion. Whethei they received any pecuniary re* 

or slav ish piostitute chaplains to some noble- ward for pleading or delivering their opinions, 

man, whose opinions they continued scivilely v? And particularly whether they weie ever ad- 
to follow after they vveie admitted into that mitted as members ill the lower Senate, 

assembly. He fell next upon the management of our 

He then desired to know what arts were Treasury, and said he thought my memory had 

practised in electing those whom 1 called com- failed me because 1 computed our taxes at 

runners: whether a strange i with a slicing purse 40 about five or six millions a year, and when I 
might not influence the vulgar voters to choose came to mention the issues, he found they 

him before their own landlord, or the most sometimes amounted to more than double; for 

considerable gentleman in the neighbourhood. the notes he had taken were veiy particular in 
How it came to pass that people were so vio- this point, because he hoped, as he told me, 

lently bent upon getting into this assembly, qi that the knowledge of our conduct might be 

which I allowed to be a great trouble and ex- useful to him, and he could not be deceived in 

pense, often to the ruin of their families, with- his calculations. But if what I told him were 

out any salary or pension, because this ap- tine, he was still at a loss how a kingdom 

[reared such an exalted strain of virtue and could run out of its estate like a private person, 

public spirit that his Majesty seemed to doubt 50 He asked me who were our creditors, ami 

it might possibly not be always sincere; and he where we should find money to pay them. He 

desired to know whether such zealous gentle- wondered to hear me talk of such chargeable 
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and extensive wars; that certainly we must be 
a quarrelsome people, or live among very bad 
neighbours, and that our Generals must needs 
be richer than our Kings. He asked what busi¬ 
ness we had out of our own islands, unless 5 
upon the score of trade or treaty, or to defend 
the coasts with our fleet. Above all. he was 
amazed to hear me talk of a mercenary stand¬ 
ing army in the midst of peace, and among a 
free people. He said, if wc were governed by 10 
our own consent in the persons of our repre¬ 
sentatives, he could not imagine of whom we 
were afraid or against whom we were to fight, 
and would hear my opinion whether a private 
man’s house might not better be defended by 15 
himself, his children, and family than by half 
a dozen rascals picked up at a venture in the 
streets for small wages, who might get a hun¬ 
dred times more by cutting their throats. 

He laughed at my odd kind of arithmetic 20 
(as he was pleased to call it) in reckoning the 
numbers of our people by a computation drawn 
from the several sects among us in religion and 
politics. He said he knew no reason why those 
who entertain opinions prejudicial to the pub- 25 
lie, should be obliged to change or should not 
be obliged to conceal them. And as it was 
tyranny in any government to require the first, 
so it was weakness not to enforce the second; 
for a man may be allowed to keep poisons in 30 
his closet, but not to vend them about for 
cordials. 

He observed that among the diversions of 
our nobility and gentry I had mentioned gam¬ 
bling. He desired to know at what age this 35 
entertainment was usually taken up, and when 
it was laid down; how much of their time it 
employed; whether it ever went so high as to 
affect their fortunes; whether mean, vicious 
people, by their dexterity in that art, might not 40 
arrive at great riches, and sometimes keep our 
very nobles in dependence, as well as habituate 
them to vile companions, wholly take them 
from the improvement of their minds, and 
force them, by the losses they have received, to 45 
learn and practise that infamous dexterity upon 
others. 

He was perfectly astonished with the his¬ 
torical account I gave him of our affairs during 
the last century, protesting it was only a heap 50 
of conspiracies, rebellions, murders, massacres, 
revolutions, banishments, the very worse effects 


that avarice, faction, hypocrisy, perfidiousness, 
cruelty, rage, madness, hatred, envy, lust, mal¬ 
ice, or ambition could produce. 

His Majesty in another audience was at the 
pains to recapitulate the sum of all I had 
spoken, compared the questions he made with 
the answers I had given; then, taking me into 
his hands and stroking me gently, delivered 
himself in these words, which I shall never for¬ 
get, nor the manner he spoke them in; My little 
friend Grildrig, 1 you have made a most ad¬ 
mirable panegyric upon your country; you have 
clearly proved that ignorance, idleness, and 
vice may be sometimes the only ingredients for 
qualifying a legislator; that laws are best ex¬ 
plained, interpreted, and applied by those 
whose interest and abilities lie in perverting, 
confounding, and eluding them. I observe 
among you some lines of an institution which 
in its original might have been tolerable, but 
these half erased and the rest wholly blurred 
and blotted by corruptions. It does not appear 
from all you have said how any one virtue is 
required towards the procurement of any one 
station amongst you much less that men were 
ennobled on account of their virtue, that priests 
were advanced for their piety or learning, sol¬ 
diers for their conduct or valour, judges for 
their integrity, senators for the love of their 
country, or counsellors for their wisdom. As for 
yourself (continued the King), who have spent 
the greatest part of your life in travelling, I am 
well disposed to hope you may hitherto have 
escaped many vices of your country. But by 
what I have gathered from your own relation, 
and the answers I have with much pain wringed 
and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude 
the bulk of your natives to be the most perni¬ 
cious race of little odious vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the 
earth. 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) and 
RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729) 

As contributors to the Tatler and the Spectator, 
their own periodicals, Joseph Addison and 
Richard Steele sought to reform the manners of 

1 The name given to Gulliver by the child who 
cared for him in Brobdingnag. According to Swift, 
the word means a very small person. 
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their day. By enlivening "morality with wit " 
and tempering “wit with morality to use the 
words of Addison, they had in mind to recover 
their readers from “that desperate state of vice 
and folly into which the age" had fallen. But 
though tlwir essays had a moral aim, Addison 
and Steele were anything hut dour, long-faced 
preachers. Nor were they grim ironists or hitter 
satirists. Their method was to laugh at folly, 
caricature human foibles, and good-naturedly 
reprove their fellow Englishmen. They were 
men of the world themselves, and, as part of 
the public they addressed, were frequenters of 
the coffee houses where their papers were read. 
And the Tatler and the Spectator were so 
widely read that Addison and Steele may he 
said to have made the essay, for the first time 
in its history, a dominant literary form, a popu¬ 
lar means of entertainment, and a vehicle for 
the dissemination of ideas, moral or otherwise. 
It is to he home in mind, too, that the essays 
of Addison and Steele, published regularly as 
they were, represent an important stage in the 
history of journalism. As examples of satire the, 
following essays should he read in connection 
with others in this volume (see the headnote on 
Swift, II, 31 ). 

POTULAR SUPERSTITIONS' 

no. 7 , thuhsday, mahoh 8 . [ 1711 ] 

Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures portentai/ue Thcssala rides ? 2 

IIohack 

Going yesterday to dine with an old ac¬ 
quaintance, I had the misfortune to find his 
whole family very much dejected. Upon asking 
him the occasion of it, he told me that his wife 
had dreamt a very strange dream the night be¬ 
fore, which they were afraid portended some 
misfortune to themselves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room I observed a set¬ 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which 1 
should have been troubled for, had I not heard 
from whence it proceeded. We were no sooner 
sat down but, after having looked upon me a 
little while, “My Dear,’’ says she, turning to her 

1 By Addison, from the Spectator. 

2 Dreams, magic terrors, miracles, witches, noc¬ 
turnal ghosts, the black arts of Thessaly—do you 
dismiss them with a laugh? 
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husband, "sou may now see the stranger that 
svas in the candle last night." Soon aftei tins, as 
they began to talk of l.nmly allaits. a little boy 
at the lower end of the table told hoi that he 
5 was to go into join-hand' on Thursday. "Tliins- 
day?" says she; “No. child, if it please God. you 
shall not Ix'gin upon Ghildermas-dav, 4 tell vour 
writing-master that Friday will be soon 
enough.” I was reflecting with mvself on the 
io oddness of her fancy, and wondering that any¬ 
body would establish it as a mle to lose a day 
in every week. In the midst of these inv inus- 
mgs she desired me to leach her a little salt 
upon the point of my knife, which I did m such 
l 5 a trepidation and hurry ol obedience that I let 
it drop hv the way. at which she immediately 
startled, and said it fell low.uds her. Upon ibis 
I looked very blank, and. obseising the concern 
of the whole table, began to consider myself, 
io with some confusion, as a person that had 
brought a disaster upon the family. The lady, 
however, recovering herself aftei a little space, 
said to her husband with a sigh. "My Dear, mis 
fortunes never come single." My liiend, 1 
25 found, acted but an underpait at his table, and, 
being a man of more good nutuie than under¬ 
standing, thinks himself obliged to fall in with 
all the passions and humor.s of his yokefellow. 
“Do not you remembei. child,” says she, "that 
50 the pigeon house fell the veiy afternoon that 
our careless wench spilt the salt upon the ta¬ 
ble?" "Yes,” says he, "my dear, and the next 
post brought us an account of the Hattie of Al¬ 
manza.'"' The reader may guess at the figure 1 
55 made, after having done all this mischief. I dis¬ 
patched my dinner as soon as 1 could, with my 
usual taciturnity; when, to my utter confusion, 
the lady seeing me quitting my knife and fork, 
and laying them across one another upon my 
40 plate, desired me that I would humor her so 
far as to take them out of that figure, and place 
them side by side. What the absurdity was 
which I had committed I did not know, but I 
suppose there was some tradition'lly supersti- 
45 tion in it, and, therefore, in obedience to the 

the set olid class in handwriting 

4 Holy Innocents’ Day, December 28 , commemo¬ 
rating the massacre of the Innocents by Herod. The 
day on which it fell was thought to be unlucky 
throughout the following year. 

5 A battle in which the British and their allies 
were defeated by the hrench and Spanish, 1707 . 
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lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure I 
shall always lay them in for the future, though 
I do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a per¬ 
son has conceived an aversion to him. For my 
own part, I quickly found, by the lady’s looks, 
that she regarded me as a very odd kind of fel¬ 
low, with an unfortunate aspect; for which rea¬ 
son I took my leave immediately after dinner, 
and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upon my 
return home, I fell into a profound contempla¬ 
tion on the evils that attend these superstitious 
follies of mankind, how they subject us to im¬ 
aginary afflictions and additional sorrows that 
do not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life were not sufficient for 
it, we turn the most indifferent circumstances 
into misfortunes, and suffer as much from tii- 
fling accidents as from real evils. I have known 
the shooting of a star spoil a night’s rest, and 
have seen a man in love grow pale and lose his 
appetite upon the plucking oi a merrythought." 
A screech owl at midnight has alarmed a family 
more than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of 
a cricket hath struck more terror than the roar¬ 
ing of a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable 
which may not appear dreadful to an imagina¬ 
tion that is filled with omens and prognostics.’ 
A rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot up into 
prodigies. 

I remember 1 was once in a mixed assembly 
that was full of noise and mirth, when on a 
sudden an old woman unluckily observed there 
were thirteen of us in company. This icinurk 
struck a panic terror into several who were 
present, insomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room; but a friend of 
mine, taking notice that one of our female com¬ 
panions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and, that instead of por¬ 
tending one of the company should die, it 
plainly foretold one of them should be born. 
Had not my friend found out this expedient 
to break the omen, I question not but half the 
women in the company would have fallen sick 
that very night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapors 


8 a wishbone. 

’ omens or signs indicating future events. 

c 


produces infinite disturbances of this kind 
among her friends and neighbors. I know a 
maiden aunt of a great family who is one of 
these antiquated sibyls* that forbodes and 
5 prophesies from one end of the year to the 
other. She is always seeing apparitions and hear¬ 
ing deathvvatches, 0 and was the other day al¬ 
most frighted out of her wits by the great 
house dog that howled in the stable at a time 
io when she lay ill of the toothache. Such an ex¬ 
travagant cast of mind engages multitudes of 
people not only in impertinent terrors but in 
supernumerary duties of life, and arises from 
that fear and ignorance which are natural to 
i 3 the soul of man. The horror with which we en¬ 
tertain the thoughts of death (or indeed of any 
future evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, 
fill a melancholy mind with innumerable appre¬ 
hensions and suspicions, and consequently dis- 
20 pose it to the observation of such groundless 
prodigies and predictions. For as it is the chief 
concern of wise men to reticnch the evils of life 
by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the em¬ 
ployment of fools to multiply them by the senti- 
2 5 ments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much 
troubled were I endowed with this divining 
quality, though it should inform me truly of 
everything that can befall me. 1 would not an- 
30 ticipate the relish of any happiness nor feel the 
weight of any misery before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors of 
mind, and that is by securing to myself the 

35 friendship and protection of that Being who 
disposes of events and governs futurity. He 
sees, at one view, the whole thread of my ex¬ 
istence, not only that part of it which I have 
already passed through, but that which runs 
40 forward into all the depths of eternity. When I 
lay me down to sleep, 1 recommend myself to 
his care; when I awake, I give myself up to his 
direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me 
I will look up to him for help, and question not 
45 but he will either avert them or turn them to 
my advantage. Though I know neither the time 
nor the manner of the death I am to die, I am 
not at all solicitous about it, because I am sure 

8 prophetesses. 

II small insects that presage death by the ticking 
sound they make. 

40 : 
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that he knows them both. and that he will not 
fail to comfort and support me under them. 

ON WASTE OF TIME' 

NO. tl~, TIEMIVY. Main II 4, 1-12 

-Frugex coMM/mere noli. 

lion \( r . Ep 1. li, 

Born to drink and cot. 

Cm m 11 

Augustus, .1 few moments liefoie Ins death, 
asked his friends who stood alvout him i( they 
thought he had acted Ins part well, and upon 
receiving such an answer as was due to his ex¬ 
traordinary met it, "Let me then." says lie. "go 
olf the stage with sour applause," using tile ex¬ 
pression with which the Homan actois made 
their exit at the conclusion ol a dramatic piece. 
1 could wish that men, while they arc in health, 
would eonsidei xxcll the nalme oi the part they 
are engaged in. and what figure it will make in 
the minds of those they lease behind them, 
whether it was woith coming into the woild 
for, whether it he suitable to a icasonahle be¬ 
ing, in short, whctlu 1 it appears graceful in this 
life, or will turn to an advantage in the next. 
Let the sycophant, or buffoon, the satirist, in 
the good companion, consider with himself, 
when his body shall hi' laid m the grave, and 
his soul pass into anotlici state of existence, 
how much it will ledonnd to his praise to have 
it said of him that no man in England eat bet¬ 
ter, that he had an admirable talent at turning 
his friends into ridicule, that nobody outdid 
him at an ill-natuied jest, or that he never went 
to bed before he had dispatched his third bot¬ 
tle. These are, however, very common funeral 
orations, and eiilogiums on deceased persons 
who have acted among mankind with some fig¬ 
ure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk of our species, 
they are such as are not likely to be remem¬ 
bered a moment after their disappearance. 
They leave behind them no traces of their ex¬ 
istence, but are forgotten as though they had 
never been. They are neither wanted by the 


poor, regretted by the lieh, 1101 celebiated by 
the learned. They are neither missed m the 
commonwealth, nor lamented by private pel 
sons. Their actions arc of no significance to 
5 mankind, and might have lieen peilormed by 
creatures of much less dignity than those who 
are distinguished by the faculty of leason. An 
eminent French autlioi speaks somewhere to 
tin' following pm pose 1 have ollen seen front 
to my chamber window two noble dentines, both 
of them of an erect counter..nice, and endowed 
with reason. These two intellectual hen ■ \ ,ue 
employed, from morning to night, in 1 a 1 Ting 
two smooth stones one upon anothei lb it is, 
is as tile vulg.u phrase it. in polishing maiblc. 

My Ineild, Su \ndievv Fiei poll, as we vveic 
sitting m the club last night, gave us an .11- 
oonnl oi a solid cili/cn who dud a lew days 
situ e. This honest man. being ol gieatei conse- 
20 ipierne in his own thoughts than m the eye oi 
the world, had loi some years past kept .1 
journal of Ins hie. S11 Andlow showed us one 
week ol it. Since the occurrences set down in it 
HI.11k out such a load ol action as that I have 
2S been speaking of, I shall piesenl my leader 
with a faithlul copy ol it, allei having first in 
formed Inm that the deceased person had ill las 
youth been hied to trade, but finding himself 
not so well turned for business, he had loi 
30 several years last past lived altogether upon a 
moderate annuity. 

Monday, Eight o'clock I put on my clothes 
and walked into the parlor. 

Nine o’clock, ditto. Tied my knee sitings, and 
4 > washed my hands. 

flours ten, eleven, and twelve Smoked three 
pipes of Virginia. Head the Supplement and 
Ortih / Courant. 'Things go ill in the north. Mr. 
Nisby’s opinion thereupon. 

40 One o’clock in the afternoon. Chid Italph for 
mislaying my tobacco-box. 

Two o’clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums and no suet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon’s nap. 
45 From four to six. Walked into the fields. 
Wind, S.S.E. 

From six to ten. At the Club. Mr. Nisby’s 
opinion about the peace. 

Ten o’clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

50 Tuesday, Being Holiday, Eight o’clock. 
Rose as usual. 


[41] 


By Addison, from the Spectator. 
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Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, 
shaved, put on my double soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Isling¬ 
ton. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob’s Mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on 
a knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts 
wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. Coffee-house. Read the 
news. A dish of twist. Grand Vizier strangled. 

From six to ten. At the Club. Mr. Nisby’s 
account of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken 
sleep. 

Wednesday, Fight o’clock. Tongue of my 
shoe-buckle broke. Hands, but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To 
be allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. 
Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter- 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown care¬ 
less. 


Twelve o’clock. Bought a new head to my 
cane, and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass 
of purl to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined, and slept well. 

5 From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. 
Mr. Nisby of opinion that laced coffee is bad 
for the head. 

Six o’clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 
10 Twelve o’clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I 
drank small beer with the Grand Vizier. 

SATirnDAY. Waked at eleven, walked in the 
fields. Wind N.E. 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 

1 5 One in the afternoon. Returned home, and 
dried myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course 
marrow-bones. Second ox-cheek, with a bottle 
of Brook’s and Hellier. 

20 Three o’clock. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the Club. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand Vizier certainly dead, etc. 

I question not but the reader will be sur¬ 
prised to find the above-mentioned journalist 
25 taking so much care of a life that was filled with 
such inconsiderable actions and received so 
very small improvements; and yet, if we look 
into the behavior of many whom we daily con¬ 
verse with, we shall find that most of their 


From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice 30 hours are taken up in those three important 
from Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was first of articles of eating, drinking, and sleeping. I do 

all strangled, and afterwards beheaded. not suppose that a man loses his time, who is 

Six o clock in the evening. Was half an hour not engaged in public affairs, or in an illustrious 

in the club before anybody else came. Mr. course of action. On the contrary, I believe our 
Nisby of opinion that the Grand Vizier was not 35 hours may very often be more profitably laid 

strangled the sixth instant. out in such transactions as make no figure in the 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without world than in such as are apt to draw upon 

waking till nine next morning. them the attention of mankind. One may be- 

Thuusday, Nine o’clock. Stayed within till come wiser and better by several methods of 

two o clock for Sir Timothy, who did not bring 40 employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and 
mo my annuity according to his promise. do what is laudable without noise or ostenta- 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. tion. I would, however, recommend to every 

Loss of appetite. Small beer sour. Beef over- one of my readers the keeping a journal of their 

corne ^ - lives for one week, and setting down punctually 

Three. Could not take my nap. 45 their whole series of employments during that 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. space of time. This kind of self-examination 

Turned off my cookmaid. Sent a message to Sir would give them a true state of themselves, and 

Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club tonight. incline them to consider seriously what they are 

Went to bed at nine o clock. about. One day would rectify the omissions of 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation ;o another, and make a man weigh all those indif- 

upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter ferent actions, which, though they are easily 

before twelve. forgotten, must certainly be accounted for. 
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DUELING 1 

NO. 25, TUESDAY, JUNE 7, 1709 

Quicquid agunt homines — 

—nostri esl farrago libclli. 

Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86 

Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream. 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 

Pope 

i 

A letter from a young lady, written in the 
most passionate terms, wherein she laments the 
misfortune of a gentleman, her lover, who was 
lately wounded in a duel, has turned my 
thoughts to that subject, and inclined me to ex- 1 
amine into the causes which precipitate men 
into so fatal a folly. And as it has been pro¬ 
posed to treat of subjects of gallantry in the 
article from hence, 2 and no one point in nature 
is more proper to be considered by the com- 2' 
pany who frequent this place than that of 
duels, it is worth mu consideration to examine 
into this chimerical groundless humor, and to 
lay every' other thought aside, till we have 
stripped it of all its false pretences to credit 2 
and reputation amongst men. But I must con¬ 
fess, when 1 consider what 1 am going about, 
and run over in my imagination all the endless 
crowd of men of honor who will be offended 
at such a discourse, 1 am undertaking, mo- 
thinks, a work worthy an invulnerable hero in 
romance, rather than a private gentleman with 
a single rapier. But as 1 am pretty well ac¬ 
quainted by great opportunities with the na¬ 
ture of man, and know of a truth that all men 
fight against their will, the danger vanishes, 
and resolution rises upon this subject. For this 
reason I shall talk very freely on a custom 
which all men wish exploded, though no man 
has courage enough to resist it. But there is 
one unintelligible word, which 1 fear will ex¬ 
tremely perplex my dissertation, and I confess 
to you 1 find very hard to explain, which is 
the term “satisfaction.” An honest country gen¬ 
tleman had the misfortune to fall into company 
with two or three modern men of honor, where 
he happened to Ire very ill-treated; and one of 
the company, being conscious of his offense, 
sends a note to him in the morning, and tells 

1 By Steele, from the Taller. 

1 White’s Chocolate House, from which this 
number of the Taller is dated. 
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him he was ready to give him satisfaction. "This 
is fine doing.” says the plain fellow. "l-ist night 
he sent me away cursedly out of lnimoi. and 
this morning he fancies it would be a satisfac¬ 
tion to be run through the tardy.” 

As the matter at piesent stands, it is not to do 
handsome actions denominates a man ot honor; 
it is enough if he dares to defend ill ones. Thus 
you often see a common sharper in competition 
with a gentleman of the first lank, though all 
mankind is convinced that a fighting gamester 
is only a pickpoc ket with the coinage of a high¬ 
wayman. One cannot with any patience reflect 
on the unaccountable jumble of prisons and 
things in this town and nation, whic h occasions 
very frequently that a brave man falls by a 
hand below that of the common hangman, and 
yet his executioner escapes the clutches of the 
hangman for doing it. I shall theieloie licio- 
after consider how the bravest men in other 
ages and nations have Bellas ed themselves 
upon such incidents as vs’e decide by combat, 
and show, from their practice, that this resent¬ 
ment neither has its foundation from true rea¬ 
son or solid fame, but is an imposture, made up 
of cowardice, falsehood, and want of undei- 
st.Hiding. For this work, a good history of quar¬ 
rels would be very edifying to the public, and 1 
apply myself to the town for pm titulars and 
jo circumstances within their knowledge, which 
may serve to emlicllish the disseitution with 
proper cuts. Most of the quarrels I have ever 
known have proceeded from some valiant cox¬ 
comb’s persisting in the wrong, to defend some 
J5 prevailing folly, and preseive himself from the 
ingenuity 1 of owning a mistake. 

By this means it is called "giving a man sat¬ 
isfaction" to urge your offense against him 
with your sword; which puts me in mind of 
40 Peter’s order to the keeper in The Tale of a 
Tilly.' “If you neglect to do all this, damn you 
and your generation for ever; and so we bid you 
heartily farewell.’’ If the contradiction in the 
very terms of one of our challenges were as 
45 well explained and turned into plain English, 
would it not run after this manner? 

“Sir: 

Your extraordinary behavior last night, and 
the liberty you were pleased to take with me, 
50 makes me this morning give you this, to tell 

3 ingenuousness. 

* a satire by Jonathan Swift. 
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you, because you arc an ill-bred puppy, I will 
meet you in Hyde Park an hour hence; and be¬ 
cause you want both breeding and humanity, 

I desire you would come with a pistol in your 
hand, on horseback, and endeavor to shoot me 5 
through the head, to teach you more manners. 

If you fail of doing me this pleasure, I shall say 
you are a rascal on every post in town. And so, 
sir, if you will not injure me more, I shall never 
forgive what you have done already. Pray, sir, 10 
do not fail of getting everything ready, and you 
will infinitely oblige, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, etc.” . . . 

15 

THE TALKATIVE MAN' 
no. 264, ukckmiilh if), 1710 
Favctc /mgi/iv.'-’ 

Hohace, Oil. Ill, 11, 2 20 

... I look upon a tedious talker, or what is 
generally known by the name of a story-teller, 
to be much moie insullerable than even a pro¬ 
lix writer. An author may be tossed out of your 25 
hand, and thrown aside when he grows dull 
and tiresome; but such liberties aie so far from 
being allowed towards your orators in common 
conversation, that I base known a challenge 
sent a person for going out of the room ab- 30 
ruptly, and leaving a man of honour in the 
midst of a dissertation. This evil is at present 
so very common and epidemical, that there is 
scarce a coffee-house in town that has not some 
speakers belonging to it, who utter their po- 55 
litical essays, and draw parallels out of Baker’s 
“Chronicle” 3 to almost every part of her maj¬ 
esty’s reign. It was said of two ancient authors, 
who had very different beauties in their style, 
“that if you took a word from 011c of them, you 40 
only spoiled his eloquence; but if you took a 
word from the other, you spoiled his sense.” I 
have often applied the first part of this criticism 
to several of these coffee-house speakers whom 
I have at present in my thoughts, though the 45 
character that is given to the last of those au¬ 
thors, is what I would recommend to the imita¬ 
tion of my loving countrymen. But it is not onlv 

1 By Steele, from the Taller. 

3 Spare speech, few words. 5 ° 

3 A history of England, 1641 . 


public places of resort, but private clubs and 
conversations over a bottle, that are infested 
with this loquacious kind of animal, especially 
with that species which I comprehend under 
the name of a story-teller. I would earnestly de¬ 
sire these gentlemen to consider, that no point 
of wit or mirth at the end of a story can atone 
for the half hour that has been lost before they 
come at it. I would likewise lay it home to their 
serious consideration, whether they think that 
every man in the company has not a right to 
speak as well as themselves? and whether they 
do not think they are invading another man’s 
property, when they engioss the time which 
should be divided equally among the company 
to their own private use? 

What makes this evil the much greater in 
conversation is, that these humdrum compan¬ 
ions seldom endeavour to wind up their narra¬ 
tions into a point of mirth or instruction, which 
might make some amends for the tediousness 
of them; but think they have a right to tell any¬ 
thing that has happened within their memory. 
They look upon matter of fact to be a sufficient 
foundation for a story, and give us a long ac¬ 
count of things, not because they are entertain¬ 
ing or surprising, but because they are true. 

My ingenious kinsman, Mr. Humphry Wag- 
staff, used to say, “the life of man is too short 
for a story-teller.” 

Melhusalem might be half an hour in telling 
what o’clock it was: but as for us postdiluvians, 
we ought to do everything in haste; and in our 
speeches, as well as actions, remember that our 
time is short. A man that talks for a quarter of 
an hour together in company, if 1 meet him fre¬ 
quently, takes up a great part of my span. A 
quarter of an hour may be reckoned the eight- 
and-fortieth part of a day, a day the three 
hundred and sixtieth part of a year, and a year 
the threescore and tenth part of life. By this 
moral arithmetic, supposing a man to be in the 
talking world one third part of the day, who¬ 
ever gives another a quarter of an hour’s hear¬ 
ing, makes him a sacrifice of more than the four 
hundred thousandth part of his conversable 
life. 

I would establish but one great general rule 
to be observed in all conversation, which is this, 
“that men should not talk to please themselves, 
but those that hear them.” This would make 
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them consider, whether what they speak lie 
worth hearing, whether there lie either wit or 
sense in what they are about to say, and, 
whether it lrc adapted to the time when, the 
place where, and the person to whom, it is 
spoken. 

For the utter extirpation of these orators and 
story-tellers, which 1 look upon as \ery great 
pests of society, 1 have nnented a watch which 
divides the minute into twelve parts, aftei the 
same manner that the ordinary watches are di- 
xiderl into hours. and will endeavour to gel a 
patent,* which shall oblige every club 01 com¬ 
pany to provide themselves with one ol these 
watches, that shall lie upon the table as an 
hour-glass is olten placed near the pulpit, to 
measure out the length of a discourse. 

1 shall he willing to allow a man one round 
of my watch, that is, a whole minute, to speak 
in; but if he exceeds that time, it shall ho law¬ 
ful for anv of the company to look upon the 
watch, or to call him down to order. 

Provided, howev'er, that if any one can make 
it appear he is tinned of thieescoie, he may 
take two, or, if he pleases, three rounds ol the 
watch without giving ollence. Provided, also, 
that this rule be not construed to extend to the 
fair sex, who shall still be at liberty to talk by 
the ordinary watch that is now in use 1 would 
likewise earnestly recommend this little autom¬ 
aton, which may be easily carried in the pocket 
without anv incumbrance, to all such as are 
troubled with this infirmity of speech, that upon 
pulling out then watches, they may have fre¬ 
quent occasion to considei what they are lining, 
and by that means cut the thread of the story 
short, and hurry to a conclusion. I shall only 
add, that this watch, with a paper of direc¬ 
tions how to use it, is sold at Charles Lillie’s. 

I am afraid a Tatler will he thought a vciv 
improper paper to censure this humour of be¬ 
ing talkative, but 1 would have my readers 
know that there is a great difference between 
tattle and loquacity, as I shall show at large in 
a following lucubration; it being my design to 
throw away a candle’ upon that subject, in or¬ 
der to explain the whole art of tattling in all its 
branches and subdivisions. 


4 a royal order. 

‘ bum a candle in writing an essay. 
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SAMUKL JOHNSON 

1700-17S t 

One measure of a iikiio mind ami i haraeter Is 
5 the impression he makes on other men Hi/ tlmt 
test Samuel Johnson stood in his mm ilai/. anti 
still stands, as ti /treat literati/ personality As 
ihetutor of the Literary Club he non the atlmi 
ration of sneli men as Sir Joshua /ici/no/d.v, 
io painter. Edmund Burke, statesman, and Pat id 
C.arriek, at tor "I acknowledge the /lig/u .vi oldi 
nations to him." said Reynolds "lie may he 
said to hare formed my mind, and to lane 
brushed fiom it a great deal of iiibbtsli Anti 
l s those of us who read Johnson today and more 
of us sltoultl rentI hint-experience that renoea 
lion of the mint! that tomes from association 
u ith a man who is ruggedly honest, free from 
emit, anti possessed of a utnlil of trunnion 
;o sense. As a writer he is at his best in his Lives 
of the Fnglixh Poets anti in some of the essays 
he eontribiitetl to the Idler, a set its founded 
ami edited hi) Johnson, anti published in the 
Universal Chronicle. Like the Humbler, also 
;5 founded by Johnson, the ldlei tens a publica¬ 
tion on the order of the Spectator. But Johnson 
seems to liaee talked better than he wrote, anti, 
fortunately, we hat e a g rent deal of his talk as 
recorded by his biographer, Janies Boswell (see 
50 IE 205 ). The essay on Shakespeare is from John 
son’s “Trefare" to his edition of Shakespeare’s 
/days, the essay on friendship, from the ldlei. 
The latter essay may be rtnitpaicd u ith Enar¬ 
son's essay on friendship (II, 101 ). 

’ ’ Kuom The 1 ’rtjacc to Shakespeare 

The poet, of whose works 1 have undertaken 
the revision, may now begin to assume the dig¬ 
nity of an ancient and claim the privilege of 
4 o established fame and prescriptive veneration, 
lie lias long outlived his century, the term 
commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. 
Whatever advantages he might once derive 
from personal allusions, local customs, or tern- 
45 porary opinions, have for many years been lost; 
and every topic of merriment or motive of sor¬ 
row which the modes of artificial life afforded 
him now only obscure the scenes which they 
once illuminated. The effects of favor and corn- 
50 petition are at an end, the tradition of his 
friendships and his enmities has perished; his 
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works support no opinion with arguments nor 
supply any faction with invectives; they can 
neither indulge vanity nor gratify malignity, 
but are read without any other reason than the 
desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised 5 
only as pleasure is obtained; yet, thus unas¬ 
sisted by interest or passion, they have passed 
through variations of taste and changes of man¬ 
ners, and, as they devolved from one genera¬ 
tion to another, have received new honors at 10 
every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never be¬ 
comes infallible, and approbation, though long 
continued, may yet be only the approbation of l 5 
prejudice or fashion, it is proper to inquire by 
what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare 
has gained and kept the favor of his country¬ 
men. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, 20 
but just representations of general nature. Par¬ 
ticular manners can be known to few, and 
therefore few only can judge how nearly they 
are copied. The irregular combinations of fanci¬ 
ful invention may delight awhile by that nov- 2; 
city of which the common satiety of life sends 
us all in quest, but the pleasures of sudden 
wonder are soon exhausted and the mind can 
only repose on the stability of truth. 

Shakespeare is, above all writers, at least 30 
above all modem writers, the poet of nature, 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful 
mirror of manners and of life. His characters 
are not modified by the customs of particular 
places, unpracticed by the rest of the world, 35 
by the peculiarities of studies or professions, 
which can operate but upon small numbers, or 
by the accidents of transient fashions or tem¬ 
porary opinions. They are the genuine progeny 
of common humanity, such as the world will 40 
always supply and observation will always find. 

His persons act and speak by the influence of 
those general passions and principles by which 
all minds are agitated and the whole system 
of life is continued in motion. In the writings of 4 5 
other poets a character is too often an indi¬ 
vidual; in those of Shakespeare it is commonly 
a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that 
so much instruction is derived. It is this which 50 
fills the plays of Shakespeare with practical ax¬ 
ioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of Eu- 

C46 


ripides 1 that every verse was a precept; and it 
may be said of Shakespeare that from his works 
may be collected a system of civil and econom¬ 
ical prudence. Yet his real power is not shown 
in the splendor of particular passages, but by 
the progress of his fable and the tenor of his 
dialogue, and he that tries to recommend him 
by select quotations will succeed like the ped¬ 
ant in Hierocles* who, when he offered his 
house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a 
specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much 
Shakespeare excels in accommodating his senti¬ 
ments to real life but by comparing him with 
other authors. It was observed of the ancient 
schools of declamation that the more diligently 
they were frequented, the more was the student 
disqualified for the world, because he found 
nothing there which he should ever meet in any 
other place. The same remark may be applied 
to every stage but that of Shakespeare. The 
theater, when it is under any other direction, 
is peopled by such characters as were never 
seen, conversing in a language which was never 
heard upon topics which will never arise in the 
commerce of mankind. But the dialogue of this 
author is often so evidently determined by the 
incident which produces it, and is pursued with 
so much ease and simplicity, that it seems 
scarcely to claim the merit of fiction but to have 
been gleaned by diligent selection out of com¬ 
mon conversation and common occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is 
love, by whose power all good and evil is dis¬ 
tributed and every action quickened or re¬ 
tarded. To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival 
into the fable; to entangle them in contradic¬ 
tory obligations, perplex them with oppositions 
of interest, and harass them with violence of 
desires inconsistent with each other; to make 
them meet in rapture and part in agony; to fill 
their mouths with hyperbolical joy and out¬ 
rageous sorrow; to distress them as nothing 
human ever was distressed; to deliver them as 
nothing human ever was delivered—is the busi¬ 
ness of a modern dramatist. For this, probabil¬ 
ity is violated, life is misrepresented, and lan¬ 
guage is depraved. But love is only one of many 
passions, and as it has no great influence upon 

'Greek dramatic poet ( 480-406 B.c.). 

'ancient philosopher ( 5 th century a.d. ) and 
compiler of jests. 
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the sum of life, it has little operation in the 
dramas of a poet who caught his ideas from the 
living world and exhibited only what he saw 
before him. He knew that any other passion, as 
it was regular or exorbiant, was a cause of hap¬ 
piness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not 
easily discriminated and presen ed, yet perhaps 
no poet ever kept his personages more distinct 
from each other. I will not sav with Pope that 
every speech may Ire assigned to the proper 
speaker, because many speeches there are 
which have nothing characteristical; but, per¬ 
haps, though some mav lie cipiallv adapted to 
every person, it will be difficult to find that any 
can be properly transfeired from the piescnt 
possessor to another claimant. The choice is 
right when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists can only gain attention by 
hyperbolical or aggravated characters, bv fabu¬ 
lous and unexampled excellence or depraxitv, 
as the writers of barbarous romances invigor¬ 
ated the reader by a giant and a dvvait, and he 
that should form his expectations ol human af¬ 
fairs from the play, or from the tale, would be 
equally deceived. Shakespeare has no heroes; 
his scenes arc occupied only bv men who act 
and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same oc¬ 
casion; even where the agency is supernatural, 
the dialogue is level with life. Other writers dis¬ 
guise the most natural passions and most fre¬ 
quent incidents, so that he who contemplates 
them in the book will not know them in the 
world. Shakespeare approximates 1 the remote 
and familiarizes the wonderful; the event which 
he represents will not happen, but, if it were 
possible, its effects would probably be such as 
he has assigned; and it may be said that he has 
not only shown human natuie as it acts in real 
exigences, but as it would be found in trials to 
which it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life, that he who 
has mazed his imagination in following the 
phantoms which other writers raise up before 
him may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies 
by reading human sentiments in human lan¬ 
guage, by scenes from which a hermit may esti¬ 
mate the transactions of the world and a con¬ 
fessor predict the progress of the passions. 

* brings near. 

[ 


His adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the censure of critics who loini their 
judgments upon narrower principles. Dennis' 
and Rymer* think his Homans not sufficiently 
S Homan, and Voltaire eonsmes his kings as not 
completely royal. Dennis is ollrnded that Meu- 
enius, a senator of Home, should play the buf¬ 
foon, and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency vio¬ 
lated when the Danish usuipn is icpi evented 
10 as a drunkard. Hut Shakespeare always makes 
nature predominate over accident, and, if he 
preserves the essential chaiactci, is not very 
careful of distinctions supeiinduced and ad¬ 
ventitious. His stoiy requites Homans or kings, 
15 but he thinks only on men. lie knew that 
Home, like ev ery otliei city, had men ol all dis¬ 
positions. and, wanting a buffoon, he went into 
the senate-house lor that which the senate- 
house would certainly have afloidcd him. He 
20 was inclined to show an usuipei and a mur¬ 
derer not only odious, but despicable; he theie- 
fore added drunkenness to his otliei qualities, 
knowing that kings love wine like otliei men 
and that wine exeits its natuial powei upon 
25 kings. These are the petty cavils of petty minds, 
a poet overlooks the casual distinction of coun¬ 
try and condition, as a painter, satisfied with 
the figuic. neglects the drapery. 

The censme which he has inclined by inix- 
30 ing comic and tragic scenes, as it extends to all 
his works, deserves more eonsideiation. Let the 
fact be first stated and then examined. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not in the ligorous 
and critical sense either tiagedies or comedies, 
3; but compositions of a distinct kind, exhibiting 
the real state of sublunary nature, which par¬ 
takes of good and evil, joy and sonow, mingled 
with endless variety of proportion and innum¬ 
erable modes of combination; and expiessing 
40 the course of the world, in which the loss of one 
is the gain of another; in which, at the same 
time, the reveler is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend; in which the ma¬ 
lignity of one is sometimes defeated by the 
4; frolic of another; and many mischiefs and many 
benefits are done and hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 

‘John Dennis (1657-1734); Johnson's reference 
is to Dennis’s Essay on the Genius anil Writings 
’ of Shakespeare. 

■’’Thomas Rymer ( 1041 - 1713 ); the reference is 
to his Short View of tragedy. 
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casualties the ancient poets, according to the 
laws which custom had prescribed, selected 
some the crimes of men and some their absurd¬ 
ities, some the momentous vicissitudes of life 
and some the lighter occurrences, some the ter¬ 
rors of distress and some the gaieties of pros¬ 
perity. Thus rose the two modes of imitation 
known by the names of tragedy and comedy, 
compositions intended to promote different 
ends by contrary means, and considered as so 
little allied that I do not recollect among the 
Greeks or Homans a single writer who at¬ 
tempted both. 

Shakespeare has united the powers of excit¬ 
ing laughter and sorrow riot only in one mind 
but in one composition. Almost all his plays 
are divided between serious and ludicrous char¬ 
acters, and, in the successive evolutions of the 
design, sometimes produce seriousness and sor¬ 
row and sometimes levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of 
criticism will be readily allowed, but there is 
always an appeal open bom criticism to nature. 
The end of writing is to instruct; the end of 
poetry is to instruct by pleasing. That the 
mingled drama may convey all the insti action 
of tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, be¬ 
cause it includes both in its alter nations of exhi¬ 
bition, and approaches nearer than either to the 
appearance of life by showing how great mach¬ 
inations and slender designs may promote or 
obviate one another, and the high and the low 
eo-operate in the general system by unavoid¬ 
able concatenation. 

It is objected that by this change of scenes 
the passions are interrupted in their progression 
and that the principal event, being not ad¬ 
vanced by it due gradation of preparatory inci¬ 
dents, wants at last the power to move which 
constitutes the perfection of dramatic poetry. 
This reasoning is so specious that it is received 
as true even by those who in daily experience 
feel it to be false. The interchanges of mingled 
scenes seldom fail to produce the intended vi¬ 
cissitudes of passion. Fiction cannot move so 
much but that the attention may be easily 
transferred; and though it must be allowed that 
pleasing melancholy be sometimes interrupted 
by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered 
likewise that melancholy is often not pleasing 
and that the disturbance of one man may be 
the relief of another, that different auditors 


have different habitudes, and that, upon the 
whole, all pleasure consists in variety. 

The players" who in their edition divided 
our author’s works into comedies, histories and 
5 tragedies, seem not to have distinguished the 
three kinds by any very exact or definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the prin¬ 
cipal persons, however serious or distressful 
through its intermediate incidents, in their 
10 opinion constituted a comedy. This idea of a 
comedy continued long amongst us, and plays 
were written which, by changing the catastro¬ 
phe, were tragedies today and comedies to¬ 
morrow. 

l; Tragedy was not in those times a poem of 
more general dignity or elevation than comedy; 
it required only a calamitous conclusion, with 
which the common criticism of that age was 
satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it afforded 
zo in its pi ogress. 

History was a series of actions with no other 
than chronological succession, independent on 
each other and without any tendency to intro¬ 
duce or regulate the conclusion. It is not always 
25 very nicely distinguished from tragedy. There 
is not much nearer approach to unity of action 
in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra than in 
the history oi Richard the Second. But a history 
might be continued through many plays; as it 
30 had no plan, it had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the 
drama Shakespeare’s mode of composition is 
the same: an interchange ol seriousness and 
merriment, by which the mind is softened at 
35 one time and exhilarated at another. But what¬ 
ever be his purpose, whether to gladden or de¬ 
press, or to conduct the story without vehe¬ 
mence or emotion through tracts of easy and 
familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his 
40 purpose; as he commands us, we laugh or 
mourn or sit silent with quiet expectation, in 
tranquility without indifference. 

When Shakespeare’s plan is understood, 
most of the criticisms of Rymer and Voltaire 
45 vanish away. The play of Hamlet is opened, 
without impropriety, by two sentinels; Iago 
bellows at Brabantio’s window without injury 
to the scheme of the play, though in terms 
which a modern audience would not easily en- 
50 dure; the character of Polonius is seasonable 

6 Henry Condell and John Heming, actors who 
edited the first folio of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623. 
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and useful; and the grave-diggci s themselves 
may be heard with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry 
with the world open Indore him. the rules of 
the ancients were yet known to lew, the public 
judgment was unformed, he had no example 
of such fame as might force lum upon imita¬ 
tion, nor critics of sueIi authority as might ic 
strain his extravagance. He theielore indulged 
his natural disposition, and lus disposition, as 
ltymer has remarked, led him to comedy. In 
tragedy he often writes, with great appearance 
of toil and study, what is uiitten at last with 
little felicity, hut in his comic scenes he seems 
to ptoduce without lalsor w hat no labor can im¬ 
prove. In tragedy he is always struggling after 
some (xcasion to he comic, hut in comedy he 
seems to repose oi to luxuuate as in a mode of 
thinking congenial to lus nature. In Ins tragic 
scenes then- is always something wanting, but 
his comedy often sin pusses expectation or de- 
siie. His comedy pleases hv the thoughts and 
the language, and Ills tragedy for the greatei 
pait by incident and action. Ills tiagcdy seems 
to he skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comic scenes has sulfeied 
little diminution Irom the changes made by a 
eentuiv and a half, in manneis oi in words. 
As his personages act upon principles aiismg 
from genuine passion, very little modified by 
partii ular hums, their pleaxuics and vexations 
aie communicable to all times and to all places, 
they are natural, and therefore duiuhle, the ad¬ 
ventitious peculiarities ol personal habits are 
only superficial dves, blight and pleasing for a 
little while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, with¬ 
out any remains of former luster, but the dis¬ 
criminations of true passion are the colors of 
nature, they pervade the whole mass and ran 
only perish with the body that exhibits them. 
The accidental compositions of heterogeneous 
inodes are dissolved by the chance which com¬ 
bined them, but the uniform simplicity of prim¬ 
itive qualities neither admits increase nor suf¬ 
fers decay. The sand heaped by one Hood is 
scattered by another, but the rock always con¬ 
tinues in its place. The stream of time, which 
is continually washing the dissoluble fabrics of 
other poets, passes without injury by the ada¬ 
mant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every 
nation a style which never becomes obsolete, 
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a certain mode of phiuseology so consonant 
and congenial to the analogy and piineiples of 
its respective language as to remain unsettled 
and altered, this style is probably to lx- sought 
5 in the common intereomse of life among those 
who speak only to In- understood, without am 
lntion of elegance. The polite aie always (-.itch¬ 
ing modish innovations, and the learned de¬ 
part fiom established fornix ol speech in the 
10 hope of finding or making better, those who 
wish for distinction forsake the xulg.it, when 
the vulgar is light, hut theic is a eomeisation 
above giossness and below lefinemeiit, vvlicie 
propriety resides, and when- this poet seems to 
i s have gathered his comic dialogue. He is there¬ 
fore mote agreeable to the eats ol the piesent 
age than any othet autlioi equally lemote, and 
among his other excellencies descives to he 
studied as one of the oiigmal niustcis of our 
20 language. 

These observations are to he consideied not 
as unexeeplionablv constant, hut as containing 
gcncia! and piedoininant truth. Shakespeare’s 
familiar dialogue is .ilfiuncd to he smooth and 
2<; clear, vet not wholly without inggedness or dif¬ 
ficulty, as a country mav he cnnneiitlv fniilful, 
though it has spots unfit lor cultivation. His 
characteis are praised as nalmal, though their 
sentiments are sometimes forced and their ac- 
V) lions improbable, as the earth upon the whole 
is xplienc.il, though its surface is vaiied with 
protuheiances and civities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has like¬ 
wise faults, and faults sufficient to obscure and 
4S overwhelm any other merit.’ I shall show them 
m flic propoition in which they appear to me, 
without envious malignity or supeistilious ven¬ 
eration. No question can lx- more innocently 
discussed than a dead poet’s pretensions to re- 
40 uovvn, and little icgard is due to that bigotry 
which sets candor higher than truth. 

His first defect is that to which may he im¬ 
puted most of the evil in books or in men. He 
sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
45 more careful to please than to instinct that he 
seems to write without any moral purpose. 
From his writings indeed a system of social 
duty may be selected, for lie that thinks reason¬ 
ably must think morally; but his precepts and 
50 axioms drop casually from him; he makes no 


’ the merit of any othi-r writer. 
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just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to show in the virtuous a disapproba¬ 
tion of the wicked; he carries his persons in¬ 
differently through right and wrong, and at the 
close dismisses them without further care and 


antry licentious; neither his gentlemen nor his 
ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently 
distinguished from his clowns by any appear¬ 
ance of refined manners. Whether he repre- 
5 sented the real conversation of his time is not 


leaves their examples to operate by chance. easy to determine; the reign of Elizabeth is 

This fault the barbarity of his age cannot ex- commonly supposed to have been a time of 

tenuate, for it is always a writer’s duty to make stateliness, formality and reserve, yet perhaps 

the world better, and justice is a virtue inde- the relaxations of that severity were not very 

pendent on time or place. 1 o elegant. There must, however, have been al- 

The plots are often so loosely formed that a ways some modes of gaiety preferable to others, 

very slight consideration may improve them, and a writer ought to choose the best, 

and so carelessly pursued that he seems not al- In tragedy his performance seems constantly 
ways fully to comprehend his own design. He to be worse as his labor is more. The effusions 

omits opportunities of instructing or delighting l 5 of passion which exigence forces out are, for 
which the train of his story seems to force upon the most part, striking and energetic; but 

him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions whenever he solicits his invention or strains his 

which would be more affecting for the sake of faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumor, 11 

those which are more easy. meanness, 12 tediousness, and obscurity. 

It may be observed that in many of his plays 20 In narration he affects a disproportionate 
the latter part is evidently neglected. When he pomp of diction and a wearisome train of cir- 
found himself near the end of his work and in cumlocution, and tells the incident imperfectly 

view of his reward, he shortened the labor to in many words which might have been more 

snntch the profit. He therefore remits his efforts plainly delivered in few. Narration in dramatic 

where he should most vigorously exert them, 2; poetry is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated 
and his catastrophe is improbably produced or and inactive, and obstructs the progress of the 

imperfectly represented. action; it should therefore always be rapid and 

He hnd no regard to distinction of time or enlivened by frequent interruption. Shake- 

plnce, but gives to one age or nation, without speare found it an encumbrance, and instead of 

scruple, the customs, institutions, and opinions 30 lightening it by brevity endeavored to recom- 
of another, at the expense not only of likelihood mend it by dignity and splendor, 
but of possibility. These faults Pope has en- His declamations or set speeches are eom- 
deavored, with more zeal than judgment, to monly cold and weak, for his power was the 

transfer to his imagined interpolators. We need power of nature; when he endeavored, like 

not wonder to find Hector" quoting Aristotle 35 other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of 
when we see the loves of Theseus and Hip- amplification and, instead of inquiring what 

polyta" combined with the gothic mythology the occasion demanded, to show how much his 

of fairies. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the stores of knowledge coidd supply, he seldom 

only violator of chronology, for in the same age escapes without the pity or resentment of his 

Sidney, 10 who wanted not the advantages of 40 reader. 

learning, has in his Arcadia confounded the It is incident to him to be now and then en- 
pastoral with the feudal times, the days of in- tangled with an unwieldy sentiment which he 

nocence, quiet, and security with those of tur- cannot well express and will not reject; he 

bulence, violence, and adventure. struggles with it a while and, if it continues 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very su*»^j()l'stubbom, comprises it in words such as occur, 
cessful when he engages his characters in recip- and leaves it to be disentangled and evolved 

rocations of smartness and contests of sarcasm; by those who have more leisure to bestow upon 

their jests are commonly gross and their pleas- it. 


* Troilus and Cressida, II, ii, 166 . 

“ characters In A Midsummer Nieht's Dream. 


Not that always where the language is in- 
50 tricate the thought is subtle,*or the image al- 


10 Sir Philip Sidney ( 1554 - 1586 ); his Acadia is “bombast, 
a prose romance. 13 triviality. 
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ways great where the line is bulky; the equality 
of words to things is very often neglected, and 
trivial sentiments and vulgar ideas disappoint 
tire attention, to which they are recommended 
by sonorous epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have 
never less reason to indulge their hopes of su¬ 
preme excellence than when he seems fully re¬ 
solved to sink them in dejection and mollify 
them with tender emotions hv the fall of great¬ 
ness, the danger of innocence, or the crosses 
of love. He is not long soft and pathetic with¬ 
out some idle conceit” or contemptible equivo¬ 
cation. 14 He no sooner begins to move than he 
counteracts himself, and terror and pity, as 
they are rising in the mind, are checked and 
blasted by sudden frigidity. 

A quibble” is to Shakespeare what luminous 
vapors are to the traveler, he follows it at all 
adventures, it is sure to lead him out of his 
wav, and sure to engulf him in the mire. It has 
some malignant power over his mind, and its 
fascinations are irresistible. Whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisition, 
whether he lie enlarging knowledge or exalting 
affection, whether he he amusing attention with 
incidents or enchaining it in suspense, let but a 
quibble spring up befoie him. and he leaves his 
work unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple 
for which he will always turn aside from his 
eareci 111 or stoop fiom his elevation. A quibble, 
poor and barren as it is, gave him such delight 
that he was content to purchase it by the sacri¬ 
fice of reason, propnety, and truth. A quibble 
was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he lost 
the world and was content to lose it. 


THE DECAY OF FRIENDSHIP 


TIIE 10 LK.lt, NO. 23, 
SATU 1 U 1 AY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1758 


Life has no pleasure higher or nobler than 
that of fnendship. It is painful to consider that 
this sublime enjoyment may be impaired or de¬ 
stroyed by innumerable causes, and that there 
is no human possession of which the duration is 
less certain. 


Many have talked in very exalted language, 


1S far-fetched figure of speech. 
14 pun. 15 pun. 


of the perpetuity of hiendship, of invincible 
constancy, and unalienable kindness; and some 
examples have been seen of men who have con¬ 
tinued faithful to their cuiliest choice, and 
3 whose affection has predominated over changes 
of fortune, and contrariety of opinion. 

But these instances are mcmoiable, because 
they are rare. The friendship which is to he 
practised or expected bv common moitals. must 
10 take its rise from mutual pleasuic, and must 
end when the power ceases of delighting each 
other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen by 
which the ardor of kindness will be abated, 
1 3 without criminal baseness or contemptible in¬ 
constancy on either part. To give pleasure is not 
always in our power; and little does he know 
himself who believes that he can be always able 
to receive it. 

20 [’hose who would gladly pass their days to¬ 
gether tnav he sepaiated by the diffeient course 
of their affairs; and friendship, like love, is de¬ 
stroyed by long absence, though it may be in¬ 
creased by short intermissions. What vve have 
23 missed long enough to want it, vve value more 
when it is regained; but that which has been 
lost till it is forgotten, will be found at last with 
little gladness, and with still less if a substitute 
has supplied the place. A man depiived of the 
30 companion to w hom he used to open his Iwisoin, 
and with whom he shared the hours of leisure 
and merriment, feels the day at first hanging 
heavy on him; his difficulties oppress, and his 
doubts distract him; he sees time come and go 
33 without his wonted gratification, and all is sad¬ 
ness within, and solitude about him. But this 
uneasiness never lasts long; necessity produces 
expedients, new amusements aie discovered, 
and new conversation is admitted. 

40 No expectation is more frequently disap- 
pointed, than that which naturally arises in the 
mind from the prospect of meeting an old 
friend after long separation. We expect the at¬ 
traction to be revived, and the coalition to be 
43 renewed; no man considers how much altera¬ 
tion time has made in himself, and very few 
inquire what effect it has had upon others. The 
first hour convinces them that the pleasure 
which they have formerly enjoyed, is for ever 
50 at an end; different scenes have made different 
impressions; the opinions of both are changed; 
and that similitude of manners and sentiment is 
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lost which confirmed them both in the approba- too slender for complaint, and too numerous for 
tion of themselves. removal. Jhose who are angry may be recon- 

Friendship is often destroyed by opposition ciled; those who have been injured may receive 

of interest, not only by the ponderous and visi- a recompense: but when the desire of pleasing 

ble interest which the desire of wealth and 5 and willingness to be pleased is silently dimin- 
greatness forms and maintains, but by a thou- ished, the renovation of friendship is hopeless; 

sand secret and slight competitions, scarcely as, when the vital powers sink into languor, 

known to the mind upon which they operate. there is no longer any use of the physician. 

There is scarcely any man without some fa¬ 
vorite trifle which he values above greater at- 10 

tainments, some desire of petty praise which he OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

cannot patiently suffer to be frustrated. This 1728-1774 

minute ambition is sometimes crossed before it 

is known, and sometimes defeated by wanton Called an “inspired idiot’’ by Horace Walpole, 
petulance; but such attacks are seldom made 15 Oliver Goldsmith was nevertheless a charter 
without the loss of friendship; for whoever has member of Dr. Johnson’s famous “Club" and in 
once found the vulnerable part will always be the course of a rather brief literary career be- 
feared, and the resentment will burn on in se- came a classic in four distinct kinds of writing: 
cret, of which shame hinders the discovery. the essay, the novel, poetry, and comedy. The 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a 20 best of his essays, contributed in 1760-1761 to 
wise man will obviate as inconsistent with the. Public Ledger, under the title “Chinese 
quiet, and a good man will repress as contrary Getters,’’ were published in book form in 1762 
to virtue; but human happiness is sometimes as The Citizen of the World. His novel, The 
violated by some more sudden strokes. Vicar of Wakefield, appeared in 1766; his best- 

A dispute begun in jest upon a subject which 25 known poem, The Deserted Village, in 1770 
a moment before was on both parts regarded (see 1, 255). His two comedies, The Good-Na- 
with careless indifference, is continued by the tured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, were 
desire of conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, produced in 1768 and 1773 respectively. Gold- 
and opposition rankles into rdimity. Against this smith contributed to English literature a num- 
hasty mischief, I know not what security can 30 her of memorable characters, among them Dr. 
be obtained; men will be sometimes surprised Primrose, in The Vicar of Wakefield; Tony 
into quarrels; and though they might both Lumpkin, in She Stoops to Conquer; and Bean 
hasten to reconciliation, as soon as their tumult Tibbs, in The Citizen of the World. His essays 
had subsided, yet two minds will seldom be possess those qualities that make for delightful 
found together, which can at once subdue their 35 reading: naturalness, humor, kindly satire, and 
discontent, or immediately enjoy the sweets of picturesque detail. The following essay on hap- 
peace without remembering the wounds of the piness was first published in the Bee, a shorl- 
confliet. lived periodical edited by Goldsmith in 1759. 

Friendship has other enemies. Suspicion is It may be read in connection with Steven- 
always hardening the cautious, and disgust re- 4 ° son’s "A Christmas Sermon" (II, 165). The study 
polling the delicate. Very slender differences of Beau Tibbs is from The Citizen of the World, 
will sometimes part those whom long reciproca- For other character portraits in this volume sec 
tion of civility or beneficence has united. Lone- the note on Earle (II, 16). 
love and Ranger retired into the country to en¬ 
joy the company of each other, and returned in 45 IIAPPINE SS IN A GREAT MEASURE 
six weeks, cold and petulant; Ranger’s pleasure DEPEN DENT ON CONSTITUTION' 

was to Walk in the fields, and Lonelove s to sit When I reflect on the unambitious retirement 

in a bower; each had complied with the other j n which I passed the earlier part of my life in 
in his turn, and each was angry that compli- the country, I cannot avoid feeling some pain in 

ance had been exacted. 5 ° __ 

The most fatal disease of friendship is grad- 1 jr rom (he g ee> a weekly periodical published 
ual decay, or dislike hourly increased by causes by Goldsmith, 
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thinking tlut those li.cppv days are never to 
return. In that retreat all nature seemed capa¬ 
ble of affording pleasure, 1 then made no re¬ 
finements on happiness, hut could lie pleased 
with the most awkward efforts of rustic ninth, 
thought cross purposes 7 the highest stretch of 
human wit, and questions and commands 1 the 
most rational amusement for spending the eve¬ 
ning. Happy could so charming an illusion still 
continue! I find age and knowledge only con¬ 
tribute to sour our dispositions. Mv piesent en¬ 
joyments ill.iv be moie icfined. but tlicv aie 
infinitely less pleasing. The pleusiue C.urick* 
gives can no wav compare to that 1 have re 
ccived fioin a countiv wag, who imitated a 
(Quaker's si rinon. The music of Mattei*' is dis¬ 
sonance to vvliat I felt when our old dairymaid 
sung me into te.us with Johnny Armstrong’s 
Last (iood Night, 01 the Cruelty of lSarb.ua 
Allen." 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to 
show that pleasure is in us. and not in the ob¬ 
jects offered for oui amusement. II the soul be 
happily disposed, ev ci v tiling hi comes a subject 
of entertainment, and distress will almost want 
a name. Kverv ociuriencc passes in review 
like the figures of a procession some may be 
awkward, others ill dressed, but none but a 
lool is for this enraged with the master of the 
ceremonies 

I lemeinber to have once seen a slave 7 in a 
fortification in Flanders, who appealed no way 
touched with his situation He was maimed, de¬ 
formed, and chained, obliged to toil from the 
appe.iiance of day till nightfall, and con¬ 
demned to this for lile, yet, with all these 
i ircumstanccs of apparent wretchedness, he 
sung, would have danced, but that lie wanted 
a leg, and appeared the merriest, happiest mail 
of all the garrison. What a practical philoso¬ 
pher was here! A happy constitution supplied 
philosophy, and though seemingly destitute of 
wisdom, lie was really wise. No reading or 
study had contributed to disenchant the faily- 
Sand around him. Everything furnished him 
with an opportunity of mirth; and though some 
thought him from his insensibility a fool, he 

1 A parlor game. 1 A parlor game. 

4 David Garrick (1717-1779), English actor and 
dramatist. 

5 A violinist of Goldsmith’s day. 

0 Popular ballads. 7 convict. 


was such an idiot as philosophers might wish in 
vain to imitate. 

They who, like him. e.tu place themselves on 
that side of the world in vvlneli even thing np- 
S pe.us ill a ridiculous or pleasing light, w ill find 
something in every ocellirence to evcite then 
good humour. The most calamitous events, 
cillici to themselves or others, can In mg tin 
new affliction, the whole vvoild is to them a 
to theatre, on which comedies only aie ai ted. All 
the hustle of hcioism or tile lanls ol ambition 
solvc onlv to heighten the ahsuulitv ol the 
scene, and make the lmuioiu mine poignant. 
They feel, in slant, as little anguish at their 
i 5 own (listless, or the complaints ol ntheis, as the 
undottaker, though dicsscd in black, feels sor- 
iow at a (uncial. 

Of all the men I evei read ol. the l.unons 
('.udlli.il do Hot/’’ possessed this happiness ol 
;o tempo in the highest degree. As he was a 
nun of gallantly, and despised all that wine 
the pedantic appearance of philosophy, vvlici- 
cver pleasuie was to lie sold, ho was geneiallv 
foremost to laise the .motion, being an uni- 
vcis.il admire! of the fair sex, when he found 
one lady cruel, he goncially loll in love with 
another, bom whom lie expec ted a more favour¬ 
able leception, d she too rejected Ins addiesses, 
In- novel thought nt retiring into deserts, or 
V’ pming in hopeless distiess, lie peisuaded liiin- 
scll. that instead of loving the- lady, he only 
fancied lie had loved her, and so all was well 
again. When l-'oitunc- won- hoi angriest look, 
when he at last b-ll into the pnvvei of his most 
Is deadly enemy. Cardinal Mazaiinc," and was 
confined a close prisoner in tile Castle of Valen¬ 
ciennes, he never attempted to support his dis- 
ticss by wisdom in philosophy, fin he pretended 
to neither, lie laughed at himself and his perso- 
40 culm, and seemed infinitely pleased at his new 
situation. In this mansion of distress, though 
secluded from his friends, though denied all the 
amusements and even the conveniences of life, 
teased every hour by the impertinence of 
45 wretches who were employed to guard him, 
lie still retained his good humour, laughed at 
all their little spite, and carried the jest so far 
as to be revenged, by writing the life of his 
jailer. 

* Frenc h politician and memoir writer (1014— 
1679). 

" French prime mini‘tcr (1602-1601). 
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All that the wisdom of the proud can teach 
is to be stubborn or sullen under misfortunes. 
The Cardinal’s example will instruct us to be 
merry in circumstances of the highest affliction. 
It matters not whether our good humour be 
construed by others into insensibility, or even 
idiotism; it is happiness to ourselves, and none 
but a fool would measure his satisfaction by 
what the world thinks of it. 

Dick Wildgoose was one of the happiest silly 
fellows I ever knew. He was of the number of 
those good-natured creatures that are said to 
do no harm to any but themselves. Whenever 
Dick fell into any misery, lie usually called it 
seeing life. If his head was broke by a chair¬ 
man, 10 or his pocket picked by a sharper, he 
comforted himself by imitating the Hibernian 
dialect of the one, or the more fashionable cant 
of the other. Nothing came amiss to Dick. His 
inattention to money matters had incensed his 
father to such a degree that all the intercession 
of friends in his favour was fruitless. The old 
gentleman was on his deathbed. The whole 
family, and Dick among the number, gathered 
round him. “I leave my second son Andrew," 
said the expiring miser, “my whole estate, and 
desire him to be frugal." Andrew, in a sorrow¬ 
ful tone, as is usual on these occasions, 
“prayed Heaven to prolong his life and health 
to enjoy it himself.” “I recommend Simon, my 
third son, to the care of his elder brother, and 
leave him beside four thousand pounds.” “Ah! 
father," cried Simon (in great affliction to be 
sure), “may Heaven give you life and health to 
enjoy it yourself!" At last, turning to poor Dick; 
“As for you, you have always been a sad dog, 
you’ll never come to good, you’ll never be rich. 
I’ll leave you a shilling to buy a halter.” “Ah! 

, father,” cries Dick, without any emotion, “may 
Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself!” This was all the trouble the loss of 
fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent crea¬ 
ture. However, the tenderness of an uncle rec¬ 
ompensed the neglect of a father; and Dick is 
not only excessively good-humoured, but com¬ 
petently rich. 

The world, in short, may cry out at a bank¬ 
rupt who appears at a ball; at an author who 
laughs at the public which pronounces him a 
dunce; at a general who smiles at the reproach 

10 a sedan chairman. 

c 


of the vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good 
humour in spite of scandal; but such is the 
wisest behaviour they can possibly assume; it is 
certainly a better way to oppose calamity by 
5 dissipation, than to take up the arms of reason 
or resolution to oppose it: by the first method 
we forget our miseries, by the last we only 
conceal them from others; by struggling with 
misfortunes we are sure to receive some wounds 
10 in the conflict. The only method to come off 
victorious is by running away. 

BEAU TIBBS AT HOME 

15 I am apt to fancy I have contracted a new 
acquaintance whom it will be no easy matter 
to shake off. My little beau yesterday overtook 
me again in one of the public walks, and, slap¬ 
ping me on the shoulder, saluted me with an 
20 air of the most perfect familiarity. His dress 
was the same as usual, except that he had more 
powder in his hair, wore a dirtier shirt, a pair 
of temple spectacles, and his hat under his arm. 

As i knew him to be a harmless, amusing 
2 5 little thing, I could not return his smiles with 
any degree of severity; so we walked forward 
on terms of the utmost intimacy, and in a few 
minutes discussed all the topics preliminary to 
particular conversation. The oddities that 
3 ° marked his character, however, soon began to 
appear; he bowed to several well-dressed per¬ 
sons, who, by their manner of returning the 
compliment, appeared perfect strangers. At in¬ 
tervals he drew out a pocket-book,' seeming to 
33 take memorandums, before all the company, 
with much importance and assiduity. In this 
manner he led me through the length of the 
whole walk, fretting at his absurdities, and 
fancying myself laughed at not less than him 
40 by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our pro¬ 
cession, “Blast me,” cries he, with an air of 
vivacity, “I never saw the Park so thin in my 
life before! There’s no company at all today; 
45 not a single face to be seen.” 

“No company!” interrupted I peevishly; “no 
company, where there is such a crowd? Why, 
man, there’s too much. What are the thousands 
that have been laughing at us but company?” 
50 “Lord, my dear,” returned he, with the ut- 

1 a pocket notebook. 
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most good humor, “you seem immensely cha¬ 
grined; but, blast me, when the world laughs 
at me, I laugh at the world, and so we are even. 
My Lord Tripp, Bill Squash, the Creolian, 5 and 
1, sometimes make a party at being ridiculous; 
and so we say and do a thousand tilings for the 
joke's sake. But 1 see you are grave, and if you 
are for a fine grave Sentimental companion, you 
shall dine with me and mv wife today, I must 
insist ou t. I’ll introduce von to Mrs. Tibbs, a 
lady of as elegant qualifications as any in na¬ 
ture; she was bred, but that's between our¬ 
selves, under the inspection ot tile Countess of 
All-Night. A cliuiiiung Imdy of voice, but no 
more of that—she shall give us a song. You 
shall see mv little girl, too, Carolina Wilhehnina 
Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pietlv creature! 1 design 
her for mv Lord Drumstick's eldest son, but 
that’s in friendship, let it go no farther; she’s 
but six years old, and yet she walks a minuet, 
and plavs on the guitar immensely already. 1 
intend she shall lie as perfect as possible in 
every accomplishment. In the first place. I'll 
make her a scholar. I'll teach her Creek myself, 
and learn that language purposely to instruct 
her; but let that be a secret.” 

Thus saving, without waiting lor a reply, he 
took me bv the arm. and hauled me along. We 
passed thiongh ma»v dark alleys and winding 
ways, lor, from some motives to me unknown 
he seemed to have a particular aversion to 
every frequented street. At last, however, we 
got to the door of a dismal-looking house in the 
outlets of the town, where he informed me he 
chose to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which ever 
seemed to lie most hospitably open; and 1 be¬ 
gan to ascend an old and creaking staircase, 
when, as he mounted to show me the way, he 
demanded whether 1 delighted in prospects; to 
which answering in the affirmative, "Then," 
says he, “I shall show you one of the most 
charming in the world out of my windows; we 
shall see the ships sailing, and the whole coun¬ 
try for twenty miles round, tiptop, quite high. 
My Lord Swamp would give ten thousand 
guineas for such a one; but, as I sometimes 
pleasantly tell him, I always love to keep my 
prospects at home, that my friends may visit 
me the oftener.” 

- Creole. 
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By this time we were arrived as high us the 
stairs would permit us to ascend till we camo 
to what he was facetiously pleased to call the 
first floor down the chiinnev; and knocking at 
5 the door, a voice from within demanded, 
"Who's there?" My conductor unsvvcied that it 
was him. But this not satisfying the querist, the 
voice again repeated the demand, to which he 
answerer! louder than bcfoic; and now the door 
10 was opened by an old woman with cautious re¬ 
luctance. 

When we were got in, lie welcomed me to 
His house with great ceremony, and turning to 
the old woman, asked where was her lady, 
is "Good tiotli," leplierl she, in a prcnli.n dialect, 

' she's washing voui tvva shiits at the next dooi, 
because they have taken an oath against lend¬ 
ing out the tub any longer." 

"My two shuts!" cried he in a lone that 
:o faltered with confusion, "wlut does the idiot 
mean?” 

"I ken what 1 mean weel enough," replied 
the other, "she’s washing your twa shirts at the 
next door, because—” 

25 "Lire and futy, no mote of thy stupid ex¬ 
planations!'' tried he, “go and inform her we 
have got company. Were that Scotch hag," con¬ 
tinued he, turning to me, "to lie forever in my 
family, she would never learn politeness, nor 
30 forget that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or 
testify the smallest specimen of bleeding or 
high liie; and yet it is very surprising, too, as 
I had her from a parliament man, a friend of 
mine from the Highlands, one of the politest 
3 5 men in the world; hut that’s a secret." 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs' ar¬ 
rival, during which interval I had a full op¬ 
portunity of surveying the chamber and all its 
furniture, which consisted of four chairs with 
40 old wrought lxittoms, that he assured mo were 
his wife’s embroidery; a square table that had 
been once japanned; a ciadlc in one corner, a 
lumbering cabinet in the other; a broken shep¬ 
herdess, arid a mandarin without a head, were 
45 stuck over the chimney; and round the walls 
several paltry unframed pictures which, he ob¬ 
served, were all his own drawing. 

“What do you think, sir, of that head in the 
comer, done in the manner of (Irisoni? 1 There’s 
50 the true keeping' in it; it's my own face, and 

" Italian portrait painter, 4 harmony. 
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though there happens to he no likeness, a 
Countess offered me an hundred for its fel¬ 
low. I refused her, for hang it! that would be 
mechanical, 6 you know.” 

The wife at last made her appearance, at 
once a slattern and a coquette, much emaci¬ 
ated, but still carrying the remains of beauty. 
She made twenty apologies for being seen in 
such odious dishabille, but hoped to be ex¬ 
cused, as she had stayed out all night at the ' 
gardens with the Countess, who was exces¬ 
sively fond of the horns." “And, indeed, my 
dear,” added she, turning to her husband, "his 
lordship drank your health in a bumper." 

“Poor Jack!” cries he; "a dear, good-natured 1 
creature, I know he loves me. But I hope, my 
dear, you have given orders for dinner; you 
need make no great preparations neither, there 
are but three of us; something elegant and little 
will do—a turbot, an ortolan,’ a—” - 

“Or what do you think, my dear,” interrupts 
the wife, "of a nice prettv bit of ox-check, pip¬ 
ing hot, and dressed with a little of my own 
sauce?” 

"The very thing!” replies he; "it will eat best - 
with some smart bottled beer; but be sure to 
let us have the sauce his Grace was so fond ot. 

I hate your immense loads of meat; that is 
country all over; extreme disgusting to those 
who are in the least acquainted with high life.” 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, 
and my appetite to increase. The company of 
fools may at first make us smile, but at last 
never fails of rendering us melancholy; 1 there¬ 
fore pretended to recollect a prior engagement, 
and, after having shown my respect to the 
house, according to the fashion of the English, 
by giving the servant a piece of money at the 
door, I took my leave; Mr. Tibbs assuring me 
that dinner, if 1 stayed, would be leady at least 
in less than two hours. 

CHARLES LAMB 

1775-1834 

The essays of Charles Lamb arc the man him¬ 
self, for nowhere is self-portraiture more com¬ 
plete. As a writer Lamb worked wider handi- 

6 like a common workman. 0 wind instruments. 

’ European bunting, tile flesh of which is a deli¬ 
cacy. 
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caps that would have meant failure for most 
men. “I am wedded,” he wrote to Coleridge in 
1796, “to the fortunes of my sister and my poor 
old father." Lamb’s sister was given to recur- 
5 rent fits of madness and was the object of his 
constant care. To earn a living he worked as a 
clerk for the East India House. Yet despite the 
tedious duties of his clerkship and the care of 
his sister he immortalized himself under the 
o pen name of Elia. His essays, quaint and whim¬ 
sical and touched everywhere with beauty of 
expression, are largely remembrances of things 
past, and his very style was formed by his read¬ 
ing of old authors like Thomas Browne, Burton, 
5 and Walton. “In a degree beneath manhood,” 
he said, “it is my infirmity to look back upon 
those early days.” But to that “infirmity” we 
are indebted for what to many readers are the 
most delightful writings in the. language. Such 
o a reader was Swinburne. Speaking of Lamb's 
essays and letters, he asked, “. . . What is 
there to be said but that it would be a feat far 
easier to surpass all others than to approach the 
best of these?” Of the following essays, “Dream 
5 Children" and "A Dissertation upon Roast Pig" 
are from The Essays of Elia (1823); "Poor Re¬ 
lations" is from The Last Essays of Elia (1833). 

POOR RELATIONS 

3° A poor Relation—is the most irrelevant thing 
in nature,—a piece of impertinent correspond¬ 
ency,—an odious approximation,—a haunting 
conscience,—a preposterous shadow, lengthen¬ 
ing in the noontide of our prospeiity,—an un- 
35 welcome remembrancer,—a perpetually recur¬ 
ring mortification,—a drain on your purse,—a 
more intolerable dun upon your piide,—a 
drawback upon success,—a rebuke to your ris¬ 
ing,—a stain in your blood,—a blot on your 
4° scutcheon,—a rent in your garment,—a death’s 
head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ 1 pot,—a 
Mordecai 2 in your gate,—a Lazarus* at your 
door,—a lion in your path,—a frog in your 
chamber,—a fly in your ointment,—a mote in 
45 your eye,—a triumph to your enemy, an apol¬ 
ogy to your friends,—the one thing not need¬ 
ful,—the hail in harvest,—the ounce of sour in 
a pound of sweet. 

1 Tyrant of Syracuse (361-289 b.c. ). His father 
was a potter. 

“See Esther 3:1-2; 5:11-13. 

3 See Luke 16:20. 
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He is known bv his knock. Your heart telleth 
you That is Mr.-." A rap, between famili¬ 

arity and respect; that demands, and, at the 
same time, seems to despair of, entertainment. 
He entereth smiling and—embarrassed. He 
holdeth out his hand to von to shake, and— 
draweth it back again. He casually looketh in 
alanit dinner-time—when the table is full. He 
offereth to go awav, seeing you have company, 
but is induced to stay lie fillet!) a chair, and ' 
your visitor’s two children are accommodated 
at a side table, lie noser cometh upon open 
days, when sour wife says with some com¬ 
placency, “My dear, perhaps Mr. - will 

ill op in today.” lie rcinenibcreth birthdays— ■ 
and professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled 
upon one. He declared) against fish, the turlmt 
being small—yet suffeiclli himself to be im¬ 
portuned into a slice against his first resolution, 
fie sticketh bv the port—vet will be pie\ailed - 
upon to empty the remainder glass of claret, if 
a stranger press it upon him. He is a puzzle to 
the servants, who are fearful of being too ob¬ 
sequious, or not end enough, to him. The 
guests think “tlicv base seen him before.” 2 
Everyone speculatelli upon his condition, find 
the most part take him to hi'—a tide waiter. 
He c.illeth you bv vour Chiistian name, to im¬ 
ply that his other is the same with your own. 
He is too familiar bv half, vet you wish he bail 3 
less diffidence. With half the familiarity lie 
might pass for a casual dependent; with mole 
boldness he would be in no danger of being 
taken foi what he is. He is too humble for a 
friend, vet taketh on him more state than be- 5 
fits a client. He is a worse guest than a country 
tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent— 
yet 'tis odds, from his garb and demeanor, that 
your guests take him for one. He is asked to 
make one at the whist table; refuseth on the 4 
score of poverty, and—resents being left out. 
When the company break up he proffereth to 
go for a coach—and lets the servant go. He 
recollects your grandfather; and will thrust in 
some mean and quite unimportant anecdote of 4 
—the family. He knew it when it was not quite 
so flourishing as “he is blest in seeing it now.” 
He reviveth past situations to institute what he 
callcth—favorable comparisons. With a reflect¬ 
ing sort of congratulation, he will inquire the 5 
price of your furniture: and insults you with a 
special commendation of your window-cur- 
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tains. He is of opinion that the uni is the more 
elegant shape, but, after all, there was some¬ 
thing more comfortable about the old tea-kettle 
—which you must remember. He dale say you 
“i must find a great convenience in having a car¬ 
riage of your own, and appealed) to vour lady 
if it is not so. Inquiicth if you base had vour 
aims done on vellum yet. and did not know, 
till lately, that such-and-such had been the 
0 crest of the family, lbs mommy is unseason¬ 
able; his compliments perveise, his talk a trou¬ 
ble, his stav pertinacious, and when lie goeth 
awav, you dismiss his chair into a corner, as 
prei ipitat"lv as possible, and feel laiily lid of 
5 two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil undci the sun, and that 
is—a lemalc I’oor delation. You mav do some¬ 
thing with the otlic 1 ; vou may pass him off 
tolerably well; but vour indigent sbe-relative is 
o hopeless. “He is an old hiimoiist," you may say, 
“and affects to go ihrcailbaie. His circum¬ 
stances .lie bcttci than folks would take them 
to be. You are fond ol having a Character at 
your table, and truly he is one." but in the in¬ 
's dications of female poverty there can be III) 
disguise. No woman dresses below heiself from 
caprice. The truth must out without shuffling. 

“She is plainly related to the 1--s; or what 

does she at their house?" She is, in all pioha- 
o bility, your wife's cousin. Nine times out of 
ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb is some¬ 
thing between a gentlewoman and a beggar, 
yet the former evidently piedoininates. She is 
most ptovokingly humble, and ostentatiously 
5 sensible to her inferiority. He may require to be 
repressed sometimes— alii/uando sufflaminan- 
i/iiv I'ral' — but there is no raising her. You send 
her soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped— 

after the gentlemen. Mr. - requests the 

0 honor of taking wine with her; she hesitates 
between Port and Madeira, and chooses the 
former—because he does. She calls the servant 
Sfr; and insists on not troubling him to hold 
her plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. The 
5 children’s governess takes upon her to correct 
her, when she has mistaken the piano for harp¬ 
sichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq ., 5 in the play, is a notice¬ 
able instance of the disadvantages to which this 

’ 4 at times he had to be restrained. 

5 a character in The Confederacy, by John Van¬ 
brugh (1664-1728). 
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chimerical notion of affinity constituting a 
claim to an acquaintance, may subject the 
spirit of a gentleman. A little foolish blood is 
all that is betwixt him and a lady with a great 
estate. His stars are perpetually crossed by the 
malignant maternity of an old woman, who per¬ 
sists in calling him "her son Die!;.” But she has 
wherewithal in the end to recompense his in¬ 
dignities, and float him again upon the brilliant 
surface, under which it had been her seeming 
business and pleasure all along to sink him. All 
men, besides, are not of Dick’s temperament. 
I knew an Amlet in real life, who wanting 

Dick’s buoyancy, sank indeed. Poor W- 8 

was of my own standing at Christ’s, a fine clas¬ 
sic, and a youth of promise. If he had a blemish, 
it was too much pride; but its quality was in¬ 
offensive; it was not of that sort which hardens 
the hoart, and serves to keep inferiors at a dis¬ 
tance; it only sought to ward off derogation 
from itself. It was the principle of self-respect 
carried as far as it could go, without infringing 
upon that respect, which he would have every 
one else equally maintain for himself. lie would 
have you to think alike with him on this topic. 
Many a quarrel have I had with him, when we 
were rather older boys, and our tallness made 
us more obnoxious to observation in the blue 
clothes, because I would not thread the alleys 
and blind ways of the town with him to elude 
notice, when we have been out together on a 
holiday in the streets of this sneering and pry¬ 
ing metropolis. W- went, sore with these 

notions, to Oxford, where the dignity and 
sweetness of a scholar’s life, meeting with the 
alloy of a humble introduction, wrought in him 
a passionate devotion to the place, with a pro¬ 
found aversion to the society. The servitor’s 
gown (worse than his school array) clung to 
him with Nessian venom.’ He thought himself 
ridiculous in a garb, under which Latimer must 
have walked erect; and in which Hooker, in his 
young days, possibly flaunted in a vein of no 
discommendable vanity. In the depths of col¬ 
lege shades, or in his lonely chamber, the poor 
student shrunk from observation. He found 


“Favoll, Lamb’s friend, referred to by Lamb in. 
"Christ’s Hospital.” "Favell left Cambridge be¬ 
cause he was ashamed of his father who was a 
house-painter there.” (Lamb.) 

’ Hercules was poisoned by wearing “the shirt 
of Nessus,” whom he had slain. 


shelter among books, which insult not; and 
studies, that ask no questions of a youth's fi¬ 
nances. He was lord of his library, and seldom 
cared for looking out beyond his domains. The 
5 healing influence of studious pursuits was upon 
him, to soothe and to abstract. He was almost a 
healthy man; when the waywardness of his 
fate broke out against him with a second and 

worse malignity. The father of W- had 

ro hitherto exercised the humble profession of 
house-painter at N-, near Oxford. A sup¬ 

posed interest with some of the heads of col¬ 
leges had now induced him to take up his abode 
in that city, with the hope of being employed 
15 upon some public works which were talked of. 
From that moment I read in the countenance of 
the young man, the determination which at 
length tore him from academical pursuits for 
ever. To a person unacquainted with our Uni- 
20 versifies, the distance between the gownsmen 
and the townsmen, as they are called—the trad¬ 
ing part of the latter especially—is carried to an 
excess that would appear harsh and incredible. 
The temperament of W——-’s father was dia- 

25 metrically the reverse of his own. Old W- 

was a little, busy, cringing tradesman, who, 
with his son upon his arm, would stand bowing 
and scraping, cap in hand, to anything that 
wore the semblance of a gown—insensible to 
3° the winks and opener remonstrances of the 
young man, to whose chamber-fellow, or equal 
in standing, perhaps, he was thus obsequiously 
and gratuitously ducking. Such a state of things 

could not last. W-must change the air of 

35 Oxford or be suffocated. He chose the former; 
and let the sturdy moralist, who strains the 
point of the filial duties as high as they can 
bear, censure the dereliction; he cannot esti¬ 
mate the struggle. I stood with W-, the last 

4° afternoon I ever saw him, under the eaves of 
his paternal dwelling. It was in the fine lane 
leading from the High Street to the back of 

-college, where W-kept his rooms. He 

seemed thoughtful, and more reconciled. I 
45 ventured to rally him—finding him in a better 
mood—upon a representation of the Artist 
Evangelist , 8 which the old man, whose affairs 
were beginning to flourish, had caused to be 
set up in a splendid sort of frame over his 
50 really handsome shop, either as a token of pros- 


8 St. Luke, by tradition a painter. 
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perity, or badge of gratitude to his saint. 

'V-looked up at the Luke, and, like Satan, 

"knew his mounted sign—and fled." A letter 
on his father s table the next morning, an¬ 
nounced that he had accepted a commission in 
a regiment alrout to embark for Portugal. He 
was among the first who perished I adore the 
walls of St. Sebastian." 

I do not know how, upon a subject which I 
began with treating half seiiouslv, I should 
have fallen upon a recital so eminently painful; 
but this theme of poor relationship is replete 
with so much matter for tragic as well as comic 
associations, that it is difficult to keep the ac¬ 
count distent without blending. The cuilicst 
impressions which I received on this matter, 
are certainly not attended with am thing pain¬ 
ful, or very humiliating, in the lecallmg. At 
my father’s table (no very splendid one) was 
to be found, every Saturday, the mvstciious fig¬ 
ure of an aged gentleman, i lotlu d in neat black, 
of a sad yet comely appealaneo. Ills dcpoitincut 
was of the essence of gravity. Ins words few or 
none, and 1 was not to make a noise in his 
presence. I had little inclination to have done 
sis—for my cue was to admire in silence. A par¬ 
ticular elbow chair was appropriated to him, 
which was in no case to be v minted. A peculiar 
sort of sweet podding, which appeared on no 
other occasion, distinguished the days of his 
coming. 1 used to think him a prodigiously rich 
man. All 1 could make out of him was, that he 
and my father had been schoolfellows a world 
ago at Lincoln, and that he came from the Mint. 
The Mint I knew to be a place where all the 
money was coined—and 1 thought he was the 
owner of all that money. Awful ideas of the 
Tower twined themselves about his presence. 
He seemed above human infirmities and pas¬ 
sions. A sort of melancholy grandeur invested 
him. From some inexplicable doom 1 fancied 
him obliged to go about in an eternal suit of 
mourning; a captive—a stately being, let out of 
the Tower on Saturdays. Often have I won¬ 
dered at the temerity of my father, who, in 
spite of an habitual general respect which we 
all in common manifested towards him, would 
venture now and then to stand up against him 
in some argument, touching their youthful days. 
The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln are 

"a Spanish city taken by Wellington in 1813. 
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divided (as most of my readers know) between 
the dwellers on the hill, and in the valley. This 
marked distinction formed an obvious division 
lietween the boys who lived alrove (however 
5 brought together in a common school) and the 
Ihivs whose paternal residence was on the plain, 
a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of 
these young Grotiuses." 1 My father had been a 
leading Mountaineer; and would still maintain 

> ' the general superiority, m skill and hardihood, 

of the Ahocv Roys (his own faction) ovei the 
lli'lotv Roys (so were they called), of which 
party his conlemporaiy had been a chieftain. 
Many and hot were the skirmishes on ibis topic 

> s —the only one upon which the old gentleman 

was ever hr ought out—and bad blood hied; 
even sometimes almost to the recommencement 
(so 1 expected) of actual hostilities. Hut my 
father, who scorned to insist upon advantages, 
3.0 generally contrived to turn the conversation 
upon some adroit by-commendation of the old 
Minster; in the general pielcience of which, 
before all other cathedrals in flic island, the 
dweller on tile hill, and the plamliorn, could 
35 meet on a conciliating level, and lay down their 
less important differences. Once only I saw tho 
old gentleman really ruffled, and 1 remembered 
with anguish the thought that came over me: 
"I’cihaps he will never come heie again.” Ho 
30 had been pressed to lake anothei plate of the 
viand, which I have already mentioned as tho 
indispensable concomitant of his visits, lie had 
refused with a resistance amounting to rigor, 
when my aunt—an old Lincolnian, but who 
3 5 had something of this m common with my 
cousin Bridget, that she would sometimes press 
civility out of season—uttered the following 
memorable application—“Do take another slice, 
Mr. Billet, for you do not get pudding every 
40 day.” The old gentleman said nothing at the 
time—but he took occasion in the course of the 
evening, when some argument had intervened 
between them, to utter with an emphasis which 
chilled the company, and which chills me now 
45 as I write it—“Woman, you arc superannu¬ 
ated.” John Billet did not survive long, after 
the digesting of this affront; but he survived 
long enough to assure me that peace was actu¬ 
ally restored! and, if 1 remember aright, another 
50 pudding was discreetly substituted in the place 

"'Hugo Grotius (:583-1645), a Dutch jurist. 
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of that which had occasioned the offence. He 
died at the Mint (anno 1781) where he had 
long held, what he accounted, a comfortable 
independence; and with five pounds, fourteen 
shillings, and a penny, which were found in his 
escritoire after his decease, left the world, bless¬ 
ing God that he had enough to bury him, and 
that he had never been obliged to any man for 
a sixpence. This was—a Poor Relation. 

DREAM-CHILDREN: A REVERIE 

Children love to listen to stories about their 
elders, when they were children; to stretch 
their imagination to the conception of a tra- ' 
ditionary great-uncle, or grandame whom they 
never saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their great-grandmother Field, 1 who lived 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they and papa lived) 
which had been the scene—so at least it was 
generally believed in that part of the country— 
of the tragic incidents which they had lately 
become familiar with from the ballad of the 
Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the 
whole story of the children and their cruel 
uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the 
whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till 
a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a 
marble one of modem invention in its stead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one 
of her dear mother’s looks, too tender to be 
called upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how 
religious and how good their great-grand¬ 
mother Field was, how beloved and respected 
by every body, though she was not indeed the 
mistress of this great house, but had only the 
charge of it (and yet in some respects she might 
be said to be the mistress of it too) committed 
to her by the owner, who preferred living in a 
newer and more fashionable mansion which he 
had purchased somewhere in the adjoining 
county; but still she lived in it in a manner as 
if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity 
of the great house in a sort while she lived, 
which afterwards came to decay, and was 
nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments 


stripped and carried away to the owner’s other 
house, where they were set up, and looked as 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the 
old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, 
5 and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to 
say, “that would be foolish indeed." And then 1 
told how, when she came to die, her funeral 
was attended by a concourse of all the poor, 
o and some of the gentry too, of the neighbour¬ 
hood for many miles round, to show their re¬ 
spect for her memory, because she had been 
such a good and religious woman; so good in¬ 
deed that she knew all the Psaltery 2 by heart, 
5 ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. 
Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
what a tall, upright, graceful person their great¬ 
grandmother Field once was; and how in her 
youth she was esteemed the best dancer—here 
:o Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary 
movement, till, upon my looking grave, it de¬ 
sisted—the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, 
came, and bowed her down with pain; but it 
could never bend her good spirits, or make 
them stoop, but they were still upright, because 
she was so good and religious. Then I told how 
she was used to sleep by herself in a lone 
chamber of the great lone house; and how she 
io believed that an apparition of two infants was 
to bo seen at midnight gliding up and down 
the great staircase near where she slept, but she 
said “those innocents would do her no harm”; 
and how frightened I used to be, though in 
i 5 those days I had my maid to sleep with me, be¬ 
cause 1 was never half so good or religious as 
she—and yet I never saw the infants. Here 
John expanded all his eye-brows and tried to 
look courageous. Then I told how good she was 
o to all her grand-children, having us to the 
great-house in the holydays, where I in partic¬ 
ular used to spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve Cte- 
sars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till the 
15 old marble heads would seem to live again, or J 
to be turned into marble with them; how I 
never could be tired with roaming about that 
huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with 
their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, 
o and carved oaken panels, with the gilding al- 


1 Mary Field, Lamb’s grandmother, who was 
housekeeper at Blakesware, in Hertfordshire. 1 The Book of Psalms. 
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most rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
myself, unless when now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me—and how the 
nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, 
without my ever offering to pluck them, bo- 
cause they were forbidden fruit, unless now 
and then,—and because I had more pleasure 
in strolling about among the old melancholy- 
looking yew trees, or the firs, and picking up 
the red lierries, and the fir apples, which were 
good for nothing hut to look at—or in lying 
about upon the Ircsh grass, with all the fine 
garden smells around me—or basking in the or¬ 
angery, till 1 could almost fancy ms sell lipcii- 
ing too along with the oranges and the limes ill 
that grateful warmth—or in watching the dace 
that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the 
bottom of the gaiden, with here and there a 
great sulky pike hanging midsvav down the wa¬ 
ter in silent state, as if it mocked at their im¬ 
pel tinent fnskmgs,—1 had more pleasure in 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet 
Has ours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and 
such like common baits of children. Here John 
slyly deposited back upon the plate a bunch of 
grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, he had 
meditated dividing with her, and both seemed 
willing to relinquish them for the present as ir¬ 
relevant. Then in somewhat a more heightened 
tone, I told how, though their great-grand¬ 
mother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in 
an especial manner she might be said to love 

their uncle, John L-because he was so 

handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to 
the rest of us, and, instead of moping about in 
solitary corners, like some of us, he would 
mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, 
when but an imp no bigger than themselves, 
and make it carry him half over the county in 
a morning, and join the hunters when there 
were anv out—and yet he loved the old great 
house and gardens too, liut had too much spirit 
to be always pent up within their boundaries— 
and how their uncle grew up to man’s estate as 
brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of 
every body, but of their great-grandmother 
Field most especially; and how he used to carry 
me upon his hack when 1 was a lame-footed 
boy—for he was a good bit older than me— 

• John Lamb, Charles Lamb's brother. 
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many a mile when I could not walk for pain;— 
and how in after life he liecame lame-footed 
too, and 1 did not always fl tear) make allow¬ 
ances enough for him when he was impatient, 

5 and in pain, nor lememhcr sufficiently how con¬ 
siderate he had been to me when I was laine- 
footed, and how when he died, though he had 
not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had 
died a great while ago, such a distance there is 
10 Iretwist life and death, and how 1 bore his 
death as I thought piettv well at first, but after¬ 
wards it haunted and haunted me; and though 
1 did not erv or take it to heart as some do, and 
as I think he would have done if I had died, yet 
IS 1 missed him all (lav long, and knew not till 
then how much I had loved him. 1 missed his 
kindness, and I missed his ciosstiess, and 
wished him to be alive again, to be quarrelling 
with him (for we quarrelled sometimes) rather 
so than not have him again, and was as uneasy 
without him, as he their poor mule must have 
been when the doctoi took off lus limb. Here 
the children fell a crying, and asked il their 
little mourning which they had on was not for 
SS uncle John, and they lixiked up. and prayed ine 
not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them 
some stories about their pretty dead mother. 
I hen I told how foi seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, vet persisting 

V' ever, I courted the fan Alice VV-n;* and, as 

much as children could undcistand, I explained 
to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial 
meant in maidens—when suddenly, turning to 
Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at 
4 s her eyes with such a reality of representinent, 
that I became in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright hair was; 
and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, 
40 and still receding till nothing at last but two 
mournful features were seen in the uttermost 
distance, which, without speech, strangely im¬ 
pressed upon me the effects of speech: “We arc 
not of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at 
4 s all. The children of Alice call Hartrum father. 
We are nothing; less than nothing, and dreams. 
We are only what might have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions 
of ages before we have existence, and a name” 
50 - 

4 a feigned name; possibly Anne Simmons, who 
married a Mr. Bartrum. 
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—end immediately awaking, I found myself 
quiet] y seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where 
I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side—but John L. (or James 
Elia) was gone for ever. 

A DISSERTATION UPON 
ROAST PIC 


through the negligence of this unlucky young 
firebrand. Much less did it resemble that of any 
known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory 
moistening at the same time overflowed his 
5 nether lip. He knew not what to think. He next 
stooped down to feel the pig, if there were any 
signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to 
cool them he applied them in his booby fashion 
to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the 


Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which 10 scorched skin had come away with his fingers, 
my friend M. was obliging enough to read and and for the first time in his life (in the world’s 

explain to me, for the first seventy thousand life indeed, for before him no man had known 

ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it it) he tasted— crackling! Again he felt and 

from the living animal, just as they do in Abys- fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 

sinia to this day. This period is not obscurely 15 much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort 
hinted at by their great Confucius in the second of habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
chapter of his Mundane Mutations, where he understanding, that it was the pig that smelt 
designates a kind of golden age by the term so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and, 
Cho-fang, literally the Cook’s Holiday. The surrendering himself up to the newborn pleas- 
manuscript goes on to say, that the art of roast- 20 ure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the 
ing, or rather broiling (which I take to be the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
elder brother) was accidentally discovered in cramming it down his throat in his beastly 
the manner following. The swine-herd, Ho-ti, fashion, when his sire entered amid the smok- 
having gone out into the woods one morning, ing rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and 
as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 2 5 finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Ho- upon the young rogue's shoulders, as thick as 
bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond of hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more 
playing with fire, as younkers of his age com- than if they had been flies. The tickling pleas- 
monly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle ure, which he experienced in his lower regions, 
of straw, which kindling quickly, spread the 50 had rendered him quite callous to any incon- 
conflagration over every part of their poor man- veniences he might feel in those remote quar- 
sion, till it was reduced to ashes. Together with ters. His father might lay on, but he could not 

the cottage (a sorry antediluvian make-shift of beat him from his pig, till he had fairly made 

a building, you may think it), what was of much an end of it, when, becoming a little more sensi- 

more importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed 3 5 hie of his situation, something like the follow- 
pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. ing dialogue ensued. 

China pigs have been esteemed a luxury all “You graceless whelp, what have you got 
over the East from the remotest periods that we there devouring? Is it not enough that you have 
read of. Bo-bo was in utmost consternation, as burnt me down three houses with your dog’s 

you may think, not so much for the sake of the 40 tricks, and be hanged to you, but you must be 
tenement, which his father and he could easily eating fire, and I know not what—what have 
build up again with a few dry branches, and you got there, I say?” 

the labor of an hour or two, at any time, as for "O, father, the pig, the pig, do come and 
the loss of the pigs. While he was thinking taste how nice the burnt pig eats.” 
what he should say to his father, and wringing 45 The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
his hands over the smoking remnants of one of cursed his son, and he cursed himself that ever 

those untimely sufferers, an odor assailed his he should beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 
nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharp- 
experienced. What could it proceed from?— ened since morning, soon raked out another 

not from the burnt cottage—he had smelt that 50 pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust the 
smell before—indeed this was by no means the lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, 

first accident of the kind which had occurred still shouting out “Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
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father, only taste—O Lord."—with such-like 
barbarous ejaculations, cramming ail the while 
as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped 
the abominable tiling, wavering whether he 
should not put his son to death for an un¬ 
natural young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done Ins son's, 
and applying the same remedy to them, he in 
his turn tasted some of its flavor, which, make 
what sour mouths he would for a pretence, 
proved not altogether displeasing to lnm. In 
conclusion (for the nianusciipt here is a little 
tedious) Ixitli father and son fanlv sat down to 
the mess, and never left off till they had des¬ 
patched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the 
secret escape, for the neighbors would certainly 
have stoned them for a couple of abominable 
wretches, who could think of improving upon 
the good meat which (aid had sent them. Nev¬ 
ertheless, strange stones got about. It was ob¬ 
served that I lo-li’s cottage was burnt down 
now more frcipiently than ever. Nothing but 
fires from this time forward. Some would bleak 
out in broad day, others in the night-tune. As 
often as the sow farrowed, so sole was the 
house of Ho-ti to be m a bla/e; and ilo ti him¬ 
self, which was the more remarkable, instead 
of chastising Ins son, seemed to grow mine in¬ 
dulgent to Imn than ever. At length they were 
watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and soil summoned to take their trial at 
1 ’ekin, then an inconsiderable assi/e town. Kvi- 
dence was given, the obnoxious food itself pio- 
duoed in court, and verdict about to be pro¬ 
nounced, when (lie foreman of the jury begged 
that some of the burnt pig, of which the culprits 
stood accused, might be handed into the Imx. 
He handled it, and they all handled it, and 
burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father 
had done before them, and nature prompting 
to each of them the same remedy, against the 
face of all the facts, and the clearest charge 
which judge had ever given,—to the surprise 
of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, report¬ 
ers, and all present—without leaving the Imx, 
or any manner of consultation whatever, they 
brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, 
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and bought up all the pigs that could Ik- had 
for love or money. In a lew days Ins laiidslnp’s 
town bouse was observed to lie on liie. The 
thing took wing, and now tlieie was nothing to 
5 lie seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and 
pigs grew enormously dear all over the district. 
The insurance offices one and all shut up shop. 
People built slighter and slighter eveiv dav, un¬ 
til it was feared that the veiy science ol aichi- 
10 torture would in no long time be lost to the 
world. Thus this custom of filing houses con¬ 
tinued, till in piocess of time, snvs my inan- 
usciipt, a sage arose, like our Locke, who made 
a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed 
IS of any other animal, might lie cooked (burnt, 
as they called it) without the necessity of con¬ 
suming a whole house to dress it. T hen first be¬ 
gan the rude form of a giidiion. Boasting by 
the stung, 01 spit, came in a centiny or two 
-o l.itei. I forget m whose dynasty. By such slow 
degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the most 
useful, and seemingly the most obvious aits, 
make their way among mankind.— 

Without placing too implicit faith in the ae- 
25 count above given, it must lie agreed, that if a 
vvoithy pretext for so dangerous an experiment 
as setting houses on file (especially in these 
days) could be assigned in favor of any eulinury 
object, that pretext and excuse might be found 
30 in noA.sr pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus cd- 
ihilis,' I will maintain it to be the most delicate 
—priuerp s obioniorum* 

1 speak not of your grown porkers—things 
} 5 between pig and pork—those hobble-dehoys— 
but a young and tender suckling—under a 
moon old—guiltless as yet of the sty—with no 
original speck of the timer immunditiw, 3 the 
hereditary failing of the first parent, yet mani- 
40 fest—his voice as yet not broken, but something 
between a childish treble, and a grumble—the 
mild forerunner or prieludium, of a grunt. 

He must he roasted. I am not ignorant that 
our ancestors ate them seethed, or boiled—but 
45 what a sacrifice of the exterior tegument! 

There is no flavor comparable, I will con¬ 
tend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, 
not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called 
—the very teeth are invited to their share of 

1 world of eatables. 

2 chief of dainties. 

5 love of filth. 
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had been down to try Neate, and had backed pertinence was a part of no profession. A boxer 

him considerably, which was a damper to the was bound to beat his man, but not to thrust his 

sanguine confidence of the adverse party. fist either actually or by implication, in every 
About two hundred thousand pounds were one’s face. Even a highwayman, in the way of 

pending. The Gas says, he has lost 3000 £. 5 trade, may blow out your brains, but if he uses 

which were promised him by different gentle- foul language at the same time, I should say 

men if he had won. He had presumed too much he was no gentleman. A boxer, I would infer, 

on himself, which had made others presume on need not be a blackguard or a coxcomb, more 

him. This spirited and formidable young fel- than another. Perhaps I press this point too 

low seems to have taken for his motto the old to much on a fallen man—Mr. Thomas Hickman 
maxim, that “there are three things necessary has by this time learnt that first of all lessons, 
to success in life— Impudence! Impudence! Im- “That man was made to mourn.” He has lost 
pudence /" It is so in matters of opinion, but not nothing by the late fight but his presumption; 
in the Fancy, 1 which is the most practical of all and that every man may do as well withoutl By 
things, though even here confidence is half the 15 an over-display of this quality, however, the 
battle, but only half. Our friend had vapoured public had been prejudiced against him, and 
and swaggered too much, as if he wanted to the knowing-oncs were taken in. Few but those 
grin and bully his adversary out of the fight. who had bet on him wished Gas to win. With 
“Alas! the Bristol man was not so tamed!’’— my own prepossessions on the subject, the re- 
“This is the grave-digger" (would Tom Hick- 20 suit of the 11 th of December appeared to me as 
man exclaim in the moments of intoxication fine a piece of poetical justice as I had ever wit- 
from gin and success, shewing his tremendous nessed. The difference of weight between the 
right hand), "this will send many of them to two combatants (14 stone to 12) was nothing 

their long homes; I haven’t done with them to the sporting men. Great, heavy, clumsy, 

yet!” Why should he—though he had licked 25 long-armed Bill Neate kicked the beam in the 
four of the best men within the hour, yet why scale of the Gas-man’s vanity. The amateurs 
should he threaten to inflict dishonourable were frightened at his big words, and thought 

chastisement on my old master Richmond, a that they would make up for the difference of 

veteran going off the stage, and who has borne six feet and five feet nine. Truly, the fancy are 
his sable honours meekly? Magnanimity, my 30 not men of imagination. They judge of what 
dear Tom, and bravery, should be inseparable. has been, and cannot conceive of any thing that 
Or why should he go up to his antagonist, the is to be. The Gas-man had won hitherto; there- 
first time he ever saw him at the Fives Court, fore he must beat a man half as big again as 
and measuring him from head to foot with a himself—and that to a certainty. Besides, there 
glance of contempt, as Achilles surveyed Hec- 3 5 are as many feuds, factions, prejudices, pedan- 
tor, say to him, “What, are you Bill Neates? I’ll tic notions in the fancy as in the state or in the 
knock more blood out of that great carcase of schools. Mr. Gully is almost the only cool, sensi- 
thine, this day fortnight, than you ever knock’d ble man among them, who exercises an un- 
out of a bullock’s.” It was not manly, ’twas not biassed discretion, and is not a slave to his 
fighter-like. If he was sure of the victory (as he 40 passions in these matters. But enough of reflec- 
was not), the less said about it the better. tions, and to our tale. The day, as I have said. 
Modesty should accompany the Fancy as its was fine for a December morning. The grass 

shadow. The best men were always the best be- was wet, and the ground miry, and ploughed, 

haved. Jem Belcher, the Game Chicken (before up with multitudinous feet, except that, within 
whom the Gas-man could not have lived) were 45 the ring itself, there was a spot of virgin-green 
civil, silent men. So is Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, closed in and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that 
the most elegant of sparrers, and not a man for shone with dazzling brightness in the mid-day 
every one to take by the nose. I enlarged on this sun. For it was now noon, and we had an hour 

topic in the mail (while Turtle was asleep), to wait. This is the trying time. It is then the 

and said very wisely (as I thought) that im- 50 heart sickens, as you think what the two cham¬ 
pions are about, and how short a time will de¬ 
termine their fate. After the first blow is struck, 

nee: 


“prize fighting. 



there is no opportunity for nervous apprehen¬ 
sions; you are swallowed up in the immediate 
interest of the scene—-but 
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"Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.’'’ 


I found it so as I felt the sun’s rays clinging to 
my back, and saw the white wintry clouds sink 
lielow the verge of the horizon. “So, I thought, 
my fairest hopes have faded from my sight!—so 
will the Gas-man’s glorv, or that of his ad¬ 
versary, vanish in an hour.” The swells were 
parading in their white box-coats, the outer 
ring was cleared with some bruises on the 
heads and shins of the rustic assembly (for the 
cockneys had been distanced by the sixty-six 
miles); the time drew' near, 1 had got a good 
stand, a bustle, a buzz, ran through the crowd, 
and from the opposite side entered Neate, be¬ 
tween his second and bottle-holder. He rolled 
along, swathed in his loose great coat, his 
knock-knees bending under his huge bulk; and, 
with a modest cheerful air, threw his hat into 
the ring. He then just looked round, and began 
<[uietly to undress; when from the other side 
there was a similar rush and an opening made, 
and the Gas-man came forward with a con¬ 
scious air of anticipated triumph, too much like 
the cock-of-the-wa!k. He strutted about more 
than became a hero, sucked oranges with a su¬ 
percilious air, and threw away the skin with a 
toss of his head, and went up and looked at 
Neate, which was an act of supererogation. The 
only sensible thing he did was, as he strode 
away from the modern Ajax, to fling out his 
arms, as if he wanted to try whether they 
would do their work that day. By this time 
they had stripped, and presented a strong con¬ 
trast in appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, 
“with Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear ’’ 1 the pu¬ 
gilistic reputation of all Bristol, Hickman might 
be compared to Diomed, light, vigorous, elastic, 
and his back glistened in the sun, as he moved 
about, like a panther’s hide. There was now a 
dead pause—attention was awe-struck. Who at 
that moment, big with a great event, did not 
draw his breath short—did not feel his heart 
throb? All was ready. They tossed up for the 


sun, and the Gas-man won. They wcie led up 
to the scratch —shook hands, and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was 
all over. After making play u short lime, the 
5 Gas-man flew at his adversary like a tiger, 
struck five blows in as many seconds, three fiist, 
and then following him as he staggeied back, 
two more, right and left, and down he tell, a 
mighty ruin. There was a shout, and 1 said, 
to “There is no standing this." Neate seemed like 
a lifeless lump of flesh and bone, tumid which 
the Gas-man’s blows played with the tapidity 
of electricity or lightning, and you imagined he 
would only be lifted up to lie knocked down 
l 5 again. It was as if Hickman held a sword or a 
fire in that right hand ol his, and diiectcd it 
against an unarmed body. They met again, and 
Neate seemed, not cowed, but pnrticulaily cau¬ 
tious. 1 saw his teeth clenched together and his 
20 brows knit close against the sun. He held out 
both his arms at full length straight befoie 
him, like two sledge-hammers, and raised his 
left an inch or two higher. The Gas-man could 
not get over this guard—they stiuck mutually 
25 and fell, but without advantage on either side. 
It was the same in the next round; but the bal¬ 
ance of power was thus restored—the fate of 
the battle was suspended. No one could tell 
how it would end. This was the only moment in 
?o which opinion was divided; for, in the next, 
the Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his ad¬ 
versary’s neck, with his right hand, and failing 
from the length he had to reach, the other re¬ 
turned it with his left at full swing, planted a 
55 tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and eye¬ 
brow, and made a red ruin of that side of his 
face. The Gas-man went down, and there was 
another shout—a roar of triumph as the waves 
of fortune rolled tumultuously from side to side. 
40 This was a settler. Hickman got up, and 
“grinned horrible a ghastly smile ,’’ 5 yet he was 
evidently dashed in his opinion of himself; it 
was the first time he had ever been so pun¬ 
ished; all one side of his face was perfect scar- 
45 let, and his right eye was closed in clingy black¬ 
ness, as he advanced to the fight, less confident, 
but still determined. After one or two rounds, 
not receiving another such remembrance, he 
rallied and went at it with his former impetu- 
50 osity. But in vain. His strength had been weak- 


5 From Paradise Lost, II, 846. 


’ From Julius Caesar, II, i, 83-65. 
4 From Paradise Lost, II, 306. 
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ened,—his blows could not tell at such a dis¬ 
tance,—he was obliged to fling himself at his 
adversary, and could not strike from his feet; 
and almost as regularly as he flew at him with 
his right hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew 
back out of its reach, and felled him with the 
return of his left. There was little cautious spar¬ 
ring—no half-hits—no tapping and trifling, 
none of the petit-maitreship of the art—they 
were almost all knock-down blows;—the fight l 
was a good stand-up fight. The wonder was the 
half-minute time. If there had been a minute or 
more allowed between each murid, it would 
have been intelligible how they should by de¬ 
grees recover strength and resolution; but to l 
see two men smashed to the ground, smeared 
with gore, stunned, senseless, the breath beaten 
out of their bodies; and then, before you re¬ 
cover from the shock, to see them rise up with 
new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict 2 
or receive mortal offence, and rush upon each 
other “like two clouds over the Caspian" 1 '— 
this is the most astonishing thing of all:—this is 
the high and heroic 7 state of man! From this 
time forward the event became more certain 2 
every round; and about the twelfth it seemed 
as if it must have been over. Hickman generally 
stood with his back to me; but in the scuffle, he 
had changed positions, and Neate just then 
made a tremendous lunge at him, and hit him 3 
full in the face. It was doubtful whether he 
would fall backwards or forwards; he hung sus¬ 
pended for a second or two, and then fell back, 
throwing his hands in the air, and with his face 
lifted up to the sky. I never saw anything more 3 
terrific than his aspect just before he fell. All 
traces of life, of natural expression, were gone 
from him. His face was like a human skull, a 


rounds, still striking the first desperate blow, 
and Neate standing on the defensive, and using 
the same cautious guard to the last, as if he had 
still all his work to do; and it was not till the 
5 Gas-man was so stunned in the seventeenth Or 
eighteenth round, that his senses forsook him, 
and he could not come to time, that the battle 
was declared over. Ye who despise the Fancy, 
do something to shew as much pluck, or as 
0 much self-possession as this, before you assume 
a superiority which you have never given a 
single proof of by any one action in the whole 
course of your lives!—When the Gas-man came 
to himself, the first words he uttered were, 
5 “Where am I? What is the matter?” “Nothing 
is the matter, Tom,—you have lost the battle, 
but you are the bravest man alive.” And Jack- 
son whispered to him, “I am collecting a purse 
for you, Tom.”—Vain sounds, and unheard at 
3 that moment! Neate instantly went up and 
shook him cordially by the hand, and seeing 
some old acquaintance, began to flourish with 
his fists, calling out, “Ah, you always said I 
couldn’t fight—What do you think now?” But 
5 all in good humour, and without any appear¬ 
ance of arrogance; only it was evident Bill 
Neate was pleased that he had won the fight. 
When it was over, I asked Cribb if he did not 
think it was a good one? He said, “Pretty well!" 
0 The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, 
and one of them flew with the news of her hus¬ 
band's victory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, 
for Mrs. Hickman! 


ON THE FEAR OF DEATH 
“Our little life is rounded with a sleep." 1 


death’s head, spouting blood. The eyes were Perhaps the best cure for the fear of death 
filled with blood, the nose streamed with blood, 40 is to reflect that life has a beginning as well as 
the mouth gaped blood. He was not like an an end. There was a time when we were not; 

actual man, but like a preternatural, spectral this gives us no concern; why, then, should it 

appearance, or like one of the figures in Dante’s trouble us that a time will come when we shall 

Inferno. Yet he fought on after this for several cease to be? I have no wish to have been alive 


• From ibid., II, 714-716. 

' “Scroggins said of the gasman, that he thought 
he was a man of that courage, that if his hands 
were cut off, he would still fight on with the stumps 
—like that of Widrington,— 

... ‘in doleful dumps, 

Who, when his legs were smitten off 

Still fought upon his stumps.' ” (Hazlitt's note.) 


45 a hundred years ago, or in the reign of Queen 
Anne; why should I regret and lay it so much 
to heart that I shall not be alive a hundred 
years hence, in the reign of I cannot tell whom? 
When Biekerstaff- wrote his essays, I knew 

1 From Shakespeare’s Tempest, IV, i, 157-158. 

* Jonathan Swift’s pen name. 
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nothing of the subjects of them; nay, much 
later, and but the other day, as it were, in the 
beginning of the reign of George III, when 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Burke, used to meet at the 
Globe , 5 when Garrick was in his glory, and 
Reynolds was over head and ears with his por¬ 
traits, and Sterne brought out the volumes of 
Tristan 1 Shandy year by year, it was without 
consulting me; I had not the slightest intima¬ 
tion of what was going on; the debates in the 
House of Commons on the American War, or 
the firing at Bunker’s Hill, disturbed not me; 
yet I thought this no evil —1 neither ate, drank, 
nor was merrv, yet I did not complain; I had 
not then looked out into this breathing world, 
yet I was well; and the world did quite as well 
without me as I did without it! Why then 
should I make all this outcry about parting 
with it. and being no worse off than 1 was be¬ 
fore? There is nothing in the recollection that 
at a certain time we were not come into the 
world, that "the gorge rises at” 3 4 5 —why should 
we revolt at the idea that we must one day go 
out of it? To die is only to be as we were before 
we were born, yet no one feels any remorse, or 
regret, or repugnance, in contemplating this 
last idea. It is rather a relief and disburdening 
of the mind; it seems to have been holiday time 
with us then; we were not called to appear 
upon the stage of life, to wear robes or tatters, 
to laugh or cry, be booted or applauded; we 
had lain perdue' all this while, snug, out of 
harm’s wav, and had slept out our thousands 
of centuries without wanting to be waked up; 
at peace and free from care, in a long nonage, 
in a sleep deeper and calmer than that of in¬ 
fancy, wrapped in the softest and finest dust. 
And the worst that we dread is, after a short, 
fretful, feverish being—after vain hopes and 
idle fears, to sink to final repose again, and for¬ 
get the troubled dream of life! Ye armed men, 
knights templars, that sleep in the stone aisles 
of that old Temple Church, where all is silent 
above, and where a deeper silence reigns be¬ 
low, not broken by the pealing organ, are ye 
not contented where ye lie? Or would you 
come out of your long homes to go to the Holy 
War? Or do ye complain that pain no longer 
visits you, that sickness has done its worst, that 
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you have paid the last debt to nature, that yon 
hear no more of the thickening phalanx of the 
foe or your lady's waning love, and that while 
this ball of earth rolls its eternal round, no 
5 sound shall ever pierce through to disturb your 
lasting repose, fixed as the marble over your 
tombs, breathless as the grave that holds you! 
And thou, oh! thou, to whom my heart turns, 
and will turn while it has feeling left, who didst 
jo love in vain, and whose first was thy last sigh, 
wilt not thou, too. rest in peace (oi wilt thou 
erv to me complaining from thy day-cold bed) 
when that sad heart is no longer sad, and that 
sorrow is dead which thou wert only called 
l? into the wot Id to feel! . . . 

It is certain that there is nothing in the idea 
of a preexistent stale that excites our longing 
like the prospect of a posthumous existence. 
We are satisfied to have begun life when we 
20 did; we have no ambition to have set out on 
our journey sooner; and feel that u>o have had 
quite enough to do to battle our way through 
since. We cannot say. 

The wars we well remember of King Nine, 

^ Of old Assaracus and Inuchus divine. 

Neither have we any wish; we are contented 
to read of them in story, and to stand and gaze 
at the vast sea of time that separates us from 
30 them. It was early days then, the world was 
not tall-aired enough for us; we have no in¬ 
clination to have been up and stirring. We do 
not consider the six thousand years of the world 
before we were born as so much time lost to us; 
33 we are perfectly indifferent about the matter. 
We do not grieve and lament that we did not 
happen to be in time to see the grand mask and 
pageant of human life going on in all that pe¬ 
riod; though we are mortified at being obliged 
40 to quit our stand before the rest of the pro¬ 
cession passes. 

It may be suggested in explanation of this 
difference that we know from various records 
and traditions what happened in the time of 
4 ? Queen Anne, or even in the reigns of the As¬ 
syrian monarchs, but that we have no means 
of ascertaining what is to happen hereafter but 
by awaiting the event, and that our eagerness 
and curiosity are sharpened in proportion as 
50 we are in the dark about it. This is not at all 
the case; for at that rate we should be con¬ 
stantly wishing to make a voyage of discovery 

89 J 


3 a London coffee house. 

4 See Hamlet, V, i, 206. 

5 hidden. 
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to Creenland or to the moon, neither of which 
we have, in general, the least desire to do. Nei¬ 
ther, in truth, have we any particular solicitude 
to pry into the secrets of futurity but as a pre¬ 
text for prolonging our own existence. It is not 
so much that we care to Ire alive a hundred or 
a thousand years hence, any more than to have 
been alive a hundred or a thousand years ago; 
but the thing lies here, that we would all of us 
wish the present moment to last forever. We 
would Ire as we are, and would have the world 
remuin just as it is, to please us. 

The present eye catches the present object, 

to have and to hold while it may; and abhors, 
on any terms, to have it torn from us, and 
nothing left in its room, it is the pang of part¬ 
ing, the unloosing our grasp, the breaking 
asunder some strong tie, the leaving some cher¬ 
ished purpose unfulfilled, that creates the re¬ 
pugnance to go, and “makes calamity of so 
long life"" as it often is. 

Oh, thou strong heartl 

There's such a covcnunt ’twixt the world ami thee 
They’re loath to break! 7 

The love of life, then, is an habitual attach¬ 
ment, not an abstract principle. Simply to he 
does not “content man’s natural desire ”; we 
long to be in a certain time, place, and circum- : 
stance. We would much rather be now, "on 
this bank and shoal of time,” than have our 
choice of any future period, than take a slice of 
fifty or sixty years out of the millennium, for 
instance. This shows that our attachment is not : 
confined either to being or to well-being, but 
that we have an inveterate prejudice in favor 
of our immediate existence, such as it is. The 
mountaineer will not leave his lock nor the sav¬ 
age his hut; neither are we willing to give up ^ 
our present mode of life, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages, for any other that could be 
substituted for it. No man would, I think, ex¬ 
change his existence with any other man, how¬ 
ever fortunate. We had as lief not be, as not ^ 
be ourselves. There are some persons of that 
reach of sold that they would like to live two 
hundred and fifty years hence, to see to what 
height of empire America wall have grown up 

* From Hamlet, III, i, 68. 

’From The White Devil, by John Webster 
(158OP-1025?). 


in that period, or whether the English constitu¬ 
tion will last so long. These are points beyond 
me. But I confess I should like to live to see the 
downfall of the Bourbons . 8 That is a vital ques- 
5 tion with me, and I shall like it the better, the 
sooner it happens! 

No young man ever thinks he shall die. He 
may believe that others will, or assent to the 
doctrine that “all men are mortal” as an ab- 
10 stract proposition, but he is far enough from 
bringing it home to himself individually. Youth, 
buoyant activity, and animal spirits hold abso¬ 
lute antipathy with old age as well as with 
death; nor have we, in the heyday of life, any 
5 more than in the thoughtlessness of childhood, 
the remotest conception how 

This sensible warm motion can become 

A kneaded clod, 8 

o nor how sanguine, florid health and vigor shall 
“turn to withered, weak, and gray.” Or if in a 
moment of idle speculation we indulge in this 
notion of the close of life as a theory, it is amaz¬ 
ing at what a distance it seems—what a long, 
5 leisurely interval there is between—what a con¬ 
trast its slow and solemn approach affords to 
our present gay dreams of existence! We eye 
the farthest verge of the horizon, and think 
what a way we shall have to look back upon ere 
d we arrive at our journey’s end; and without our 
in the least suspecting it, the mists are at our 
feet, and the shadows of age encompass us. The 
two divisions of our lives have melted into each 
other; the extreme points close and meet with 
; none of that romantic interval stretching out 
between them that we had reckoned upon; and 
for the rich, melancholy, solemn hues of age, 
“the sear, the yellow leaf,” the deepening 
shadows of an autumnal evening, we only feel 
> a dank, cold mist encircling all objects, after 
the spirit of youth is fled. There is no induce¬ 
ment to look forward, and, what is worse, little 
interest in looking back to what has become so 
trite and common. The pleasures of our ex- 
; istence have worn themselves out, are “gone 
into the wastes of time,” or have turned their 
indifferent side to us; the pains by their re¬ 
peated blows have worn us out, and have left 
us neither spirit nor inclination to encounter 

8 the royal family of France. The statement in¬ 
dicates Hazlitt’s radicalism. 

"From Measure for Measure, III, i, 118. 
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them again in retrospect. We do not want to rip 
up old grievances, nor to renew our youth like 
the phoenix, nor to live our lives twice over. 
Once is enough. As the tree falls, so let it lie. 
Shut up the book and close the account once 
for all! 

It has been thought bv some that life is like 
the exploring of a passage that grows narrower 
and darker the farther we advance, without a 
possibility of ever turning back, and where we 
are stilled for want of breath at last. For myself, 
I do not complain of the greater thickness of the 
atmosphere as I approach the narrow house. I 
felt it 1 " more, formerly, when the idea alone 
seemed to suppress a thousand rising hopes, 
and weighed upon the pulses of the blood. At 
present 1 rather feel a thinness and want of 
support, I stretch out my hand to some object 
and find none, I am too much in a world of ab¬ 
straction; the naked map of life is spread out 
before me, and in the emptiness and desolation 
I see Death coming to meet me. In my youth I 
could not behold him for the crowd of objects 
and feelings, and Hope stood always between 
us, saying—“Never mind that old fellow!" If I 
had lived indeed, I should not care to die. But 
I do not like a contract of pleasure broken off 
unfulfilled, a marriage with joy unconsum¬ 
mated, a promise of happiness rescinded. My 
public and private hopes have been left a ruin, 
or remain onlv to mock me. I would wish them 
to be reedified. I should like to see some pros¬ 
pect of good to mankind, such as my life be¬ 
gan with. I should like to leave some sterling 
work behind me. I should like to have some 
friendly hand to consign me to the grave. On 
these conditions I am ready, if not willing, to 
depart. I shall then write on my tomb, 
“GRATEFUL AND CONTENTED.” But F 
have thought and suffered too much to be will¬ 
ing to have thought and suffered in vain. In 
looking back, it sometimes appears to me as if 
I had in a manner slept out my life in a dream 
or shadow on the side of the hill of knowledge, 
where I have fed on books, on thoughts, on pic¬ 
tures, and only heard in half-murmurs the 
trampling of busy feet, or the noises of the 
throng below. Waked out of this dim, twilight 

111 “I remember once, in particular, having this 
feeling on reading Schiller’s Don Carlos, where 
there is a description of death, in a degree that al¬ 
most stifled me." {llazlitt’s note.) 
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existence, I have felt a wish to descend to the 
world of realities, and join in the chase. Hut 1 
fear too late, and that 1 had l>etler return to my 
l>ookish chimeras and indolence once more! . . . 

5 It is not wonderful that the contemplation 
and fear of death become more lamiliar to us as 
we approach nearer to it; that life seems to ebb 
with the decay of blood and youthful spirits; 
and that as we find everything about us subject 
10 to chance and change, as our strength and 
beauty die. as our hopes anil passions, our 
friends and our affections, leave us. we begin 
bv degrees to feel ourselves mortal! 

I have never seen death but once, and that 
i 5 was in an infant. It is years ago. The look was 
calm and placid, and the face was tail and film. 
It was as if a waxen image had been laid out in 
the coffin, and stiewed with innocent flowers, 
it was not like death, but more like an image of 
zo life! No breath moved the lips, no pulse stined, 
no sight or sound would enter those eyes or 
ears more. While 1 looked at it, 1 saw no pain 
was theie; it seemed to smile at the short pang 
of life which was over: but I could not bear the 
25 coffin-lid to be closed—it seemed to stifle me; 
and still as the nettles wave in a corner of the 
churchyard over Ins little grave, the welcome 
breeze helps to refresh me, and ease the tight¬ 
ness of my breast! 

30 An ivory or marble image, like Ghantrey’s 11 
monument of the two children, is contemplated 
with pure delight. Why do we not grieve and 
fret that the marble is not alive, or fancy that 
it has a shortness of breath? It never was alive; 
3 ; and it is the difficulty of making the transition 
from life to death, the struggle between the 
two in our imagination, that confounds their 
properties painfully together, and makes us 
conceive that the infant that is but just dead, 
40 still wants to breathe, to enjoy, and look about 
it, and is prevented by the icy hand of death, 
locking up its faculties and benumbing its 
senses; so that, if it could, it would complain 
of its own hard state. Perhaps religious con- 
45 siderations reconcile the mind to this change 
sooner than any others, by representing the 
spirit as fled to another sphere, and leaving the 
body behind it. So in reflecting on death gen¬ 
erally, we mix up the idea of life with it, and 


11 Sir Francis Cliantrey (1781-1841), an English 
sculptor. 
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thus make it the ghastly monster it is. We think, 
how we should feel, not how the dead feel. 

Still from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires ! 12 

There is an admirable passage on this subject 
in Tucker’s " 1 Light of Nature Pursued, which I 
shall transcribe, as by much the best illustration 
I can offer of it. 

“The melancholy appearance of a lifeless i 
body, the mansion provided for it to inhabit, 
dark, cold, close, and solitary, are shocking to 
the imagination; but it is to the imagination 
only, not the understanding; for whoever con¬ 
sults this faculty will see at first glance that l 
there is nothing dismal in all these circum¬ 
stances; if the corpse were kept wrapped up in 
a warm bed, with a roasting fire in the cham¬ 
ber, it would feel no comfortable warmth 
therefrom; were store of tapers lighted up as 2 
soon as day shuts in, it would see no objects to 
divert it; were it left at large it would have no 
liberty, nor if surrounded with company would 
be cheered thereby; neither are the distorted 
features expressions of pain, uneasiness, or dis- 2 
tress. This everyone knows, and will readily al¬ 
low upon luring suggested, yet still cannot be¬ 
hold, nor even cast a thought upon those ob¬ 
jects without shuddering; for knowing that a 
living person must suffer grievously under such 
appearances, they become habitually formid¬ 
able to the mind, and strike a mechanical hor¬ 
ror, which is increased by the customs of the 
world around us.” 

There is usually one pang added voluntarily 
and unnecessarily to the fear of death, by our 
affecting to compassionate the loss which oth¬ 
ers will have in us. If that were all, we might 
reasonably set our minds at rest. The pathetic 
exhortation on country tombstones, “Grieve not 
for me, my wife and children dear,” etc., is for 
the most part speedily followed to the letter. 
We do not leave so great a void in society as 
we are inclined to imagine, partly to magnify 
our own importance, and partly to console our¬ 
selves by sympathy. Even in the same family 
the gap is not so great; the wound closes up 
sooner than we should expect. Nay, our room 

11 From Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” 

“Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), an English 
philosopher. 
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is not unfrequently thought better than our 
company. People walk along the streets the day 
after our deaths just as they did before, and the 
crowd is not diminished. While we were living, 
5 the world seemed in a manner to exist only for 
us, for our delight and amusement, because it 
contributed to them. But our hearts cease to 
beat, and it goes on as usual, and thinks no 
more about us than it did in our lifetime. The 
o million are devoid of sentiment, and care as lit¬ 
tle for you or me as if we belonged to the 
moon. We live the week over in the Sunday’s 
paper, or are decently interred in some obitu¬ 
ary at the month’s end! It is not surprising that 
5 we are forgotten so soon after we quit this 
mortal stage; we are scarcely noticed while we 
are on it. It is not merely that our names are 
not known in China—they have hardly been 
heard of in the next street. We are hand and 
o glove with the universe, and think the obliga¬ 
tion is mutual. This is an evident fallacy. If 
this, however, does not trouble us now, it will 
not hereafter. A handful of dust can have no 
quarrel to pick with its neighbors, or complaint 
5 to make against Providence, and might well ex¬ 
claim, if it had but an understanding and a 
tongue, “Go thy ways, old world, swing round 
in blue ether, voluble to every age; you and I 
shall no more jostle!” 

3 It is amazing how soon the rich and titled, 
and even some of those who have wielded great 
political power, are forgotten. 

A little rule, a little sway, 

Is all the great and mighty have 
Betwixt the cradle and the grave— 14 

and, after its short date, they hardly leave a 
name behind them. “A great man's memory 
may, at the common rate, survive him half a 
3 year .” 15 His heirs and successors take his titles, 
his power, and his wealth—all that made him 
considerable or courted by others; and he has 
left nothing else behind him either to delight or 
benefit the world. Posterity are not by any 
; means so disinterested as they are supposed to 
be. They give their gratitude and admiration 
only in return for benefits conferred. They 
cherish the memory of those to whom they are 

14 From “Grongar Hill,” by John Dyer (1699- 
1758). 

“From Hamlet, III, ii, 136-138; inexaedy 
quoted by Hazlitt. 
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indebted For instruction and delight; and they 
cherish it just in proportion to the instruction 
and delight they are conscious they receive. 
The sentiment of admiration springs immedi¬ 
ately from this ground, and cannot be other¬ 
wise than well founded. 

The effeminate clinging to life as such, as a 
general or abstract idea, is the effect of a highly 
civilized and artificial state of society. Men 
foimerly plunged into all the vicissitudes and 
dangers of war, or staked their all upon a single 
die, or some one passion, which if they could 
not have gratified, life Irecame a burden to 
them; now our strongest passion is to think, our 
chief amusement is to read new plavs, new 
poems, new novels, and this we may do at our 
leisure, in perfect security, ad infinitum. If we 
look into the old histories and romances, before 
the Indies lettrcs neutralized human affairs and 
reduced passion to a state of mental equivoca¬ 
tion, we find the heroes and heroines not set¬ 
ting their lives "at a pin’s fee,” but rather court¬ 
ing opportunities of throwing them away in 
very wantonness of spirit. They raise their fond¬ 
ness for some favorite pursuit to its height, to a 
pitch of madness, and think no price too dear 
to pay for its full gratification. Everything else 
is dross. They go to death as to a bridal bed, 
and sacrifice themselves or others without re¬ 
morse at the shrine of love, of honor, of religion, 
or any other prevailing feeling. Homeo runs Ins 
"seasick, weary bark upon the rocks” of death 
the instant he finds himself deprived of his 
Juliet, and she clasps his rieck in their last 
agonies, and follows him to the same fatal 
shore. One strong idea takes possession of the 
mind and overrules every other; and even life 
itself, joyless without that, becomes an object 
of indifference or loathing. There is at least 
more of imagination in such a state of things, 
more vigor of feeling and promptitude to act, 
than in our lingering, languid, protracted at¬ 
tachment to life for its own poor sake. It is per¬ 
haps also better, as well as more heroical, to 
strike at some daring or darling object, and if 
we fail in that to take the consequences man¬ 
fully, than to renew the lease of a tedious, spir¬ 
itless, charmless existence, merely (as Pierre 10 
says) “to lose it afterwards in some vile brawl” 

10 a character in Venice Preserved, a play by 
Thomas Otway (1852-1685). 
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for some worthless object. Was thcie not a 
spirit of martyrdom, as well as a spice ol the 
reckless energy of barbarism, in this Ixild de¬ 
fiance of death? Had not religion something to 
5 do with it? tile implicit belief in a Inline life, 
which rendered this of less value, and cm 
bodied something beyond it to the imagination; 
so that the rough soldier, the infatuated lover, 
the valorous knight, etc., could affoid to tluow 
to away the present venture, and take a leap into 
the arms of futurity, which the modem skeptic 
sinks back from, with all Ins boasted reason and 
sain philosophy, weaker than a woman! 1 can¬ 
not help thinking so myself; but 1 have en- 
i? deasored to explain this point helore, and will 
not enlarge farther on it here. 

A life of action and danger model ates the 
dread of death. It not only gives us fortitude to 
bear pain, but teaches us at evciy step the pre- 
20 carious tenure on which we hold oin present 
being. Sedentary and studious men are the 
most apprehensive on this scoie. Dr. Johnson 
W'.ts an instance in point. A lew yeais seemed to 
him soon over, compared with those sweeping 
25 contemplations on time and infinity with which 
he bad been used to pose himself. In the still 
life of a man of letters, there was no obvious 
reason for a change. He might sit in an arm¬ 
chair and pour out cups of tea to all eternity. 
30 Would it had been possible for him to do so! 
The most rational cure, after all, lor the in¬ 
ordinate fear of death is to set a just value on 
life. If we merely wish to continue on the scene 
to indulge our headstrong humors and torinent- 
3 5 ing passions, wc had better be gone at once; 
and if we only cherish a fondness foi existence 
according to the good we derive liom it, the 
pang at parting with it will not be very severe! 

40 COMMON SENSE 

Common sense is a rare and enviable quality. 
It may be truly said that "its price is above 
rubies.” How many learned men, how many 
■45 wits, how many geniuses, how many dull and 
ignorant people, how many cunning knaves, 
how many well-meaning fools are without it! 
How few have it, and how little do they or 
others know of it, except from the infallible re- 
50 suits—for one of its first requisites is the utter 
absence of all pretension! The vulgar laugh at 
the pedant and enthusiast for the want of it, 
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while they themselves mistake bigotry and nar- saries; but he does not consider that he has to 

row-minded notions for it. It is not one of the deal with interest and custom, those impalpable, 

sciences, but has been well pronounced to be intangible essences, that fear no discipline of 

“fairly worth the seven.” It is a kind of mental human wit." Does he think to check-mate the 

instinct, that feels the air of truth and propriety 5 police? Will he stop the mouth of a hungry 
as the fingers feel objects of touch. It does not tide-water with a syllogism? Or supersede a 

consist with ignorance, for we cannot pro- perquisite by the reductio ad absurdum?' It is 

nounce on what we do not know; and on the a want of common sense, or the not distinguish- 

other hand, the laying in a stock of knowledge, ing properly between the definite and the in- 

or mastering any art or science, seems to de- JO definite. No one can have arrived at years of 
stroy that native simplicity, and to warp and discretion without knowing or feeling that he 
trammel the unbiased freedom of mind which cannot take a single step without some compro- 
is necessary to its receiving and giving their mise with existing circumstances; that the path 
due weight to ordinary and casual impressions. of life is intercepted with innumerable tum- 
Common sense is neither a peculiar talent nor a J 5 pike gates, at which he must pay down the toll 
laborious acquirement, but may be regarded as of his own convictions and of strict justice; that 
a sound and impartial judgment operating on he cannot walk the streets but by tacit allow- 
the daily practice of life, or on what “comes ance; and that to disregard all impediments in 
home to the business and bosoms of men ”; 1 the right line of reason and written forms is to 
combined with gieat attainments and specula- 20 imitate the conduct of Commodore Trunnion 5 
tive inquiries, it would justly earn the title of who mistook the land for the sea, and went to 
wisdom; but of the latter we have never known be married by the wind and compass. The 

a single instance, though we have met with a proofs of this occur every hour of the day— 

few of the former; that is, we have known a they may not be registered, they may not be 
number of persons who were wise in the affairs 25 remembered, but they are virtually and ef- 
of the world and in what concerned their own fectively noted down by the faculty of corn- 
interest, but none who, beyond this, and in mon sense, which does not feel its way the less 
judging of general questions, were not the surely because it proceeds often mechanically 
dupes of some flaw of temper, or some weak- and blindly. There may be exceptions indeed 
ness or vanity, or even striking advantage of 30 to ordinary rules, on which a man may go to 
their own. To give an example or two in illus- martyrdom and a stake (such as that of Hamp- 
tration. A person may be an excellent scholar, den" and ship-money), but these occur once in 
a good mathematician, well versed in law and a century, and are only met with at the corners 

history, a first-rate chess-player, a dazzling of streets by those who have an excess of logical 

fencer, in a word, a sort of admirable Crichton 1 35 discrimination, and have to pay a certain tax 
—you are disposed to admire or envy so many for being too clever by half. It is the fashion at 
talents united—you smile to see him wanting in present among the philosophical vulgar to de¬ 
common sense, and getting into a dispute about cry feeling, both the name and the thing. It 

a douceur 1 to a paltry police-officer, and think- would be difficult, however, to do without it; 

ing to interest all Europe and both Houses of 40 for this word embraces all that mass of knowl- 
Parliament in his success. It is true, he lias law edge and of common sense which lies between 

and reason on his side, has Grotius and Puffen- the extreme of positive proof or demonstration 

dorf and the statutes at large doubled down in and downright ignorance; and those who would 
dog-ears for the occasion, has a vast and lively pragmatically confine their own convictions or 
apparatus of well-arranged premises and con- 45 those of others to what is absolutely known and 
elusions ready to play off against his adver- _ 

* reduction to an absurdity; disproving a propo- 
From the dedication to the 1825 edition of sition by arguing from it to a false or absurd con- 
Bacons Essays. elusion. 

3 James Crichton (1560-1585?), a Scotchman, 5 a character in Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. 
noted for his beauty and accomplishments, such as "John Hampden (1594-1643), British patriot 
fencing and dancing. w ho resisted the imposition of ship-money, a form 

bribe. of taxation. 
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understood, would at best become scientific 
pedants and artificial barbarians. There are 
some persons who are the victims of argument; 
as there are others who are the slaves of minute 
details and matters of fact. One class will have 
a reason for everything, and will admit the 
greatest absurdities that are formally proposed 
to them; the other must have facts to support 
every conclusion, and can ne'er see an inch 
beyond their noses. The last have the organ of 
individuality largely developed, and are pro- 
portionably deficient in common sense. Their 
ideas are all local and literal. To borrow the 
language of a great but obscure metaphysician, 
their minds are epileptic; that is, are in per¬ 
petual throes and convulsions, fasten on every 
object in their way not to help but to hinder 
their progress, and have no voluntary power to 
let go their hold of a particular circumstance, 
to grasp the whole of anv question, or suspend 
their judgment for an instant. The fact that is 
before them is everything; the rest goes for 
nothing. They are always at cross-purposes with 
themsch es, for their decisions are the result of 
the last evidence, without any corrective or 
qualifier in common sense; in the hunt after 
proofs, they forget their principles, and again 
their point, though they lose their cause. . . . 

WASHINGTON IRVING 

J783-1859 

With the publication of liii Sketch-Book (1819- 
1820) Washington Ir ting became intimation- 
ally famous', and American letters, in the eyes 
of the English, became respectable. Byron 
hailed the author of the hook as t! genius. And 
William Godwin found in Irving's essays and 
sketches a mind of "the utmost elegance and 
refinement." The elegance discovered by God¬ 
win was doubtless due, in part, to the American 
writer's emulation of Joseph Adilison. Irving 
hoped to acquire a style that would give his 
productions a chance of duration "beyond the 
mere whim and fashions of the day." But al¬ 
though he wrote many books, among them a 
humorous history of New York and a life of 
George Washington, his fame rests chiefly on 
one of his Sketch-Book tales, "Rip Van Winkle." 
The hero of that tale may endure longer, in¬ 
deed, than his creator, for Rip belongs to that 

z 


Immortal compcrni/ of book characters u ho live 
outside books. Irving’s paper on Shakespeare's 
birthplace is also from The Sketch-Book. Ad¬ 
ditional tales, sketches, and essays by Irring 
5 appeared with the publication of his Brace- 
bridge Hall (1822) and Tales ot a Traveller 
(1824). 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

10 Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver stream 
Of things more than mortal sweet Shakespeare 
would dream; 

The fairies by moonlight dance round his green 
bed, 

1 ^ For hallow’d the turf is which pillow'd his 
head. 

CIaiuuc.k 

To a homeless man, who has no spot on this 
20 wide world which lie can truly call his own, 
there is a momentary feeling of something like 
independence and territorial consequence, 
when, after a weary day’s travel, he kicks ofl 
his hoots, thrusts his feet into slippcis, and 
25 stretches himself before an inn (he. last the 
world without go as it may; let kingdoms rise 
or fall, so long as he lias the wherewithal to pay 
his hill, he is, for the time being, the very 
monarch of all he surveys. The aim-chair is his 
jo throne, the pokci his sceptre, and the little par¬ 
lor, some twelve feet square, his umlis|>utcd 
empire. It is a morsel of certainty, snatched 
from the midst of the uncertainties of life; it is 
a sunny moment gleaming out kindly on a 
35 cloudy day: and lie who has advanced some 
way on the pilgrimage of existence, knows the 
importance of husbanding even morsels and 
moments of enjoyment. “Shall I not take mine 
ease in mine inn?" thought I, as I gave the fire 
40 a stir, lolled hack in my elbow-chair, and cast a 
complacent look about the little parlor of the 
Bed Horse, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakspeare were just 
passing through my mind as the clock struck 
45 midnight from the tower oi the chinch in which 
he lies buried. There was a gentle tap at the 
door, and a pretty chambcimaid, putting in her 
smiling face, inquired, with a hesitating air, 
whether I had rung. I understood it as a modest 
50 hint that it was time to retire. My dream of 
absolute dominion was at an end; so abdicating 
my throne, like a prudent potentate, to avoid 
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being deposed, and putting the Stratford chimney nook of a small gloomy chamber, just 

Cuide-Book under my arm, as a pillow com- behind what was his fathers shop. Here he 

panion, I went to bed, and dreamt all night of may many a time have sat when a boy, watch- 

Shakspeare, the jubilee, and David Garrick . 1 ing the slowly revolving spit with all the long- 
The next morning was one of those quick- 5 ing of an urchin; or of an evening, listening 
ening mornings which we sometimes have in to the cronies and gossips of Stratford, dealing 

early spring; for it was about the middle of forth church-yard tales and legendary anec- 

March. The chills of a long winter had sud- dotes of the troublesome times of England. In 

denly given way; the north wind had spent this chair it is the custom of every one that 

its last gasp; and a mild air came stealing from to visits the house to sit: whether this be done 
the west, breathing the breath of life into na- with the hope of imbibing any of the inspiration 

ture, and wooing every bud and flower to burst of the bard I am at a loss to say—I merely 

forth into fragrance and beauty. mention the fact; and mine hostess privately as- 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pil- surcd me, that, though built of solid oak, such 

grimage. My first visit was to the house where 1 5 was the fervent zeal of devotees, that the chair 

Shakspeare was born, and where, according had to be new bottomed at least once in three 

to tradition, he was brought up to his father’s years. It is worthy of notice also, in the history 

craft of wool-combing. It is a small, mean-look- of this extraordinary chair, that it partakes 

ing edifice of wood and plaster, a true nestling- something of the volatile nature of the Santa 

place of genius, which seems to delight in 20 Casa of Loretto, or the flying chair of the 
hatching its offspring in by-corners. The walls Arabian enchanter; for though sold some few 

of its squalid chambers are covered with names years since to a northern princess, yet, strange 

and inscriptions in every language, by pilgrims to tell, it has found its way back again to the 

of all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the old chimney. 

prince to the peasant; and present a simple, but 2 ; I am always of easy faith in such matters, 
striking instance of the spontaneous and uni- and am ever willing to be deceived, where 
versal homage of mankind to the great poet the deceit is pleasant and costs nothing. I am 
of nature. therefore a ready believer in relics, legends, 

The house is shown by a garrulous old lady, and local anecdotes of goblins and great men; 
in a frosty red face, lighted up by a cold blue 30 and would advise all travellers who travel for 
anxious eye, and garnished with artificial locks their gratification to be the same. What is it 
of flaxen hair, curling from under an exceed- to us, whether these stories be true or false, so 
ingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous in long as we can persuade ourselves into the be- 
exhibiting the relics with which this, like all lief of them, and enjoy all the charms of the 
other celebrated shrines, abounds. There was 35 reality? There is nothing like resolute good- 
the shattered stock of the very matchlock with humored credulity in these matters; and on this 
which Shakspeare shot the deer, on his poach- occasion I went even so far as willingly to be¬ 
ing exploits. There, too, was his tobacco-box; lieve the claims of mine hostess to a lineal 
which proves that he was a rival smoker of descent from the poet, when, unluckily for my 
Sir Walter Raleigh; the sword also with which 40 faith she put into my hands a play of her own 
he played Hamlet; and the identical lantern composition, which set all belief in her con- 
with which Friar Laurence discovered Romeo sanguinity at defiance. 

and Juliet at the tombl There was an ample From the birth place of Shakspeare a few 
supply also of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, paces brought me to his grave. He lies buried 
which seems to have as extraordinary powers of 45 in the chancel of the parish church, a large and 
self-multiplication as the wood of the true venerable pile, mouldering with age, but richly 
cross; of which there is enough extant to build ornamented. It stands on the banks of the Avon, 
a ship of the line. on an embowered point, and separated by ad- 

The most favorite object of curiosity, how- joining gardens from the suburbs of the town, 
ever, is Shakspeare's chair. It stands in the 50 Its situation is quiet and retired: the river runs 

- murmuring at the foot of the church-yard, and 

1 a celebrated English actor (1717-1779). the elms which grow upon its banks droop their 
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branches into its clear bosom. An avenue of 
limes, the boughs of which are curiously inter¬ 
laced, so as to form in summer an arched way 
of foliage, leads up from the gate of the yard 
to the church porch. The graves are overgrown 
with grass; the gray tombstones, some of them 
nearly sunk into the earth, are half covered 
with moss, which has likewise tinted the rev¬ 
erend old building. Small birds have built their 
nests among the cornices and fissures of the 
walls, and keep up a continual flutter and chirp¬ 
ing; and rooks are sailing and cawing about its 
lofty gray spire. 

In the course of my rambles I met with the 
gray-headed sexton, Edmonds, and accom¬ 
panied him home to get the key of the church, 
lie had lived in Stratford, mail and hoy, for 
eighty years, and seemed still to consider him¬ 
self a vigorous man, with the trivial exception 
that he had nearly lost the use of his legs for 
a few years past. His dwelling was a cottage, 
looking out upon the Avon and its bordering 
meadows, and was a picture of that neatness, 
order, and comfort, which pervade the hum¬ 
blest dwellings in this coimtiy. A low white¬ 
washed room, with a stone floor carefully 
scrubbed, served for parlor, kitchen, and all. 
Rows of pewter and earthen dishes glittered 
along the dresser. On an old oaken table, well 
rubbed and polished, lay the family Bible and 
prayer-book, and the drawer contained the 
family library, composed of about half a score 
of well-thumbed volumes. An ancient clock, 
that important article of cottage furniture, 
ticked on the opposite side of the room; with a 
bright warming-pan hanging on one sidfc of it, 
and the old man’s horn-handled Sunday cane 
on the other. The fireplace, as usual, was wide 
and deep enough to admit a gossip knot within 
its jambs. In one corner sat the old man’s grand¬ 
daughter sewing, a pretty blue-eyed girl,—and 
in the opposite corner was a superannuated 
crony, whom he addressed by the name of John 
Ange, and who, I found, had been his com¬ 
panion from childhood. They had played to¬ 
gether in infancy; they had worked together in 
manhood; they were now tottering about and 
gossiping away the evening of life; and in a 
short time they will probably be buried to¬ 
gether in the neighboring church-yard. It is not 
often that we see two streams of existence run¬ 
ning thus evenly and tranquilly side by side; 
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it is only in such quiet "bosom scenes" of life 
that they are to be met with. 

1 had hoped to gather some tiaditionarv 
anecdotes of the bard from these ancient cliroii- 
5 lclers; but they had nothing new to impart. 
The long interval during which Shakspeare’s 
writings lay in comparative neglect has spiead 
its shadow over his histoiy; and it is his good 
or evil lot that scarcely any thing leimiins to his 
to biographers but a scanty handlul ol conjectures. 

The sexton and his companion had been em¬ 
ployed as carpcntcis on the preparations lor the 
celebrated Stratford jubilee, and they remem¬ 
bered Garrick, the piime mover oi the fete, 

1 5 who superintended the arrangements, and, 
who, according to the sexton, was "a short 
punch man, very lively and bustling.” |ohn 
Ange had assisted also in cutting down Shak¬ 
speare’s mulberry-tree, of which he had a mnr- 
zo sel in his pocket for sale; no doubt a sovereign 
quickener of liteiaiy conception. 

1 was grieved to hear these two woitliy 
wights speak very dubiously of the eloquent 
dame who shows the Sbakspeaie house. John 
25 Ange shook his head when 1 mentioned her 
valuable collection of relics, purticulaily her 
remains of the mulberry-tree; and the old sex¬ 
ton even expressed a doubt as to Shakspeare 
having been born in her house. I soon dis- 
30 covered that he looked upon her mansion with 
an evil eye, as a rival to the poet’s tomb; the 
latter having comparatively but few visitors. 
Thus it is that historians differ at the very out¬ 
set, and mere pebbles make the stream of truth 
35 diverge into different channels even at the 
fountain head. 

We approached the church through the ave¬ 
nue of limes, and entered by a Gothic porch, 
highly ornamented, with carved doors ol mas- 
40 sive oak. The interior is spacious, and the archi¬ 
tecture and embellishments superior to those 
of most country churches. There are several 
ancient monuments of nobility and gentry, over 
some of which hang funeral escutcheons, and 
45 banners dropping piecemeal from the walls. 
The tomb of Shakspeare is in the chancel. The 
place is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave 
before the pointed windows, and the Avon, 
which runs at a short distance from the walls, 
50 keeps up a low perpetual murmur. A flat stone 
marks the spot where the bard is buried. There 
are four lines inscribed on it, said to have been 
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written by himself, and which have in them 
something extremely awful. If they are indeed 
his own, they show that solicitude about the 
quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine 
sensibilities and thoughtful minds. 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbearc 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blessed Imj he that spans these stones, 

And curst be he tliat moves my bones. 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, 
is a bust of Shakspeare, put up shortly after 
his death, and considered as a resemblance. 
The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a finely- 
arched forehead; and I thought I could read 
in it clear indications of that cheerful, social 
disposition, by which he was as much charac¬ 
terized among his contemporaries as by the 
vastness of his genius. The inscription mentions 
his age at the time of his decease—fifty-three 
years; an untimely death for the world: for 
what fruit might not have been expected from 
the golden autumn of such a mind, sheltered 
as it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, 
and flourishing in the sunshine of popular and 
royal favor. 

The inscription on the tombstone has not 
been without its effect. It has prevented the 
removal of his remains from the bosom of his 
native place to Westminster Abbey, which was 
at one time contemplated. A few years since 
also, as some laborers were digging to make an 
adjoining vault, the earth caved in, so as to 
leave a vacant space almost like an arch, 
through which one might have reached into 
his grave. No one, however, presumed to med¬ 
dle with his remains so awfully guarded by a 
malediction; and lest any of the idle or the 
curious, or any collector of relics, should be 
tempted to commit depredations, the old sexton 
kept watch over the place for two days, until 
the vault was finished and the aperture closed 
again. He told me that he had made bold to 
look in at the hole, but could see neither coffin 
nor bones; nothing but dust. It was something, 

I thought, to have seen the dust of Shakspeare. 

Next to this grave are those of his wife, his 
favorite daughter, Mrs. Hall, and others of his 
family. On a tomb close by, also, is a full-length 
effigy of his old friend John Coinbe s of usurious 

*a Stratford usurer (d. 1614). He bequeathed 
Shakespeare five pounds. 
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memory; on whom he is said to have written a 
ludicrous epitaph. There are other monuments 
around, but the mind refuses to dwell on any 
thing that is not connected with Shakspeare. 

5 His idea pervades the place; the whole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. The feelings, no 
longer checked and thwarted by doubt, here in¬ 
dulge in perfect confidence: other traces of 
him may be false or dubious, but here is palpa- 
io ble evidence and absolute certainty. As I trod 
the sounding pavement, there was something 
intense and thrilling in the idea, that, in very 
truth, the remains of Shakspeare were moulder¬ 
ing beneath my feet. It was a long time before 
1 5 I could prevail upon myself to leave the place; 
and as I passed through the church-yard, I 
plucked a branch from one of the yew trees, 
the only relic that I have brought from Strat¬ 
ford. . . . 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

1785-1859 

25 

Like Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his contempo¬ 
rary, Thomas De Quincey was addicted to the 
use of opium, that “dread agent of unimagina¬ 
ble pleasure and pain.” But De Quincey turned 
30 fo excellent account his experiences with the 
“ eloquent” drug, drawing upon them, as he 
did, for the substance of his masterpiece. The 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater. And in 
those experiences he found, too, the stuff of the 
35 dreams or visions he describes in Suspiria de 
Profurtdis and The English Mail Coach. The 
dream fantasies, as well as certain passages in 
the Confessions, show De Quincey to be a 
writer of a beautiful poetic prose and place 
40 him in the company of such great English styl¬ 
ists as Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. 
But De Quincey was not only a poet in prose; 
he ivas also a profound scholar and a literary 
critic of unusual insight. His critical powers are 
45 well exemplified in both the selections given 
here. The essay on the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power is from De 
Quincey’s “The Poetry of Pope.” De Quincey’s 
division of literature into two great classes 
should be compared with Newman’s ideas on 
the nature of literature (II, 122). 
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ON THE KNOCKING AT THE 
GATE IN MACBETH 

From my boyish days I had always felt a 
great perplexity on one point in Macbeth. It 
was this:—The knocking at the gate which suc¬ 
ceeds to the murder of Duncan produced to 
my feelings an effect for which I never could 
account. The effect was that it reflected hack 
upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity; yet, however obstinately 1 
endeavoured with my understanding to com¬ 
prehend this, for many years I never could see 
why it should produce such an effect. 

Here 1 pause for one moment, to exhort the 
reader never to pay any attention to his under¬ 
standing when it stands in opposition to any 
other faculty of his mind. The mere under¬ 
standing, however useful and indispensable, is 
the meanest faculty in the human mind, and 
the most to be distrusted; and vet the great 
majority of people trust to nothing else,—which 
may do for ordin.uy life, hut not for philosophi¬ 
cal purposes. Of this out of ten thousand in¬ 
stances that I might produce 1 will cite one. 

Ask of any person whatsoever who is not previ¬ 
ously prepared for the demand by a knowledge 
of the perspective to draw in the rudest way 
the commonest appearance which depends 
upon the laws of that science,—as, for instance, 
to represent the effect of two walls standing at 
right angles to each other, or the appearance of 
the houses on each side of a street as seen by 
a person looking down the street from one ex¬ 
tremity. Now, in all cases, unless the person 
has happened to observe in pictures how it is 
that artists produce these effects, he will he ut¬ 
terly unable to make the smallest approximation 
to it. Yet why? For he has actually seen the 
effect every day of his life. The reason is that 
he allows his understanding to overrule his 
eyes. His understanding, which includes no in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of the laws of vision, can 
furnish him with no reason why a line which 
is known and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line should not appear a horizontal line: a line 
that made any angle with the perpendicular 
less than a right angle would seem to him to 
indicate that his houses were all tumbling down 
together. Accordingly, he makes the line of his 50 
houses a horizontal line, and fails, of course, to 


produce the effect demanded. Here, then, is 
one instance out of many in which not only the 
understanding is allowed to overrule the e\es, 
hut where the understanding is positively al- 
3 lowed to obliterate the eyes, as it were; for 
not only does the man believe the evidence of 
his understanding in opposition to that of his 
eves, but (what is monstrous) the idiot is not 
aware that his eyes ever gave such evidence. 
10 He does not know that he has seen (and there¬ 
fore quoad' his consciousness has not seen) 
that which he has seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My un¬ 
derstanding could furnish no reason why the 
1 3 knocking at the gate in Macbeth should pro¬ 
duce any effect, direct or reflected. In fact, 
my inideistanding said positively that it could 
not produce any effect. But 1 knew better; 

I felt that it did; and 1 waited and clung to 
20 the problem until further knowledge should 
enable me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. 
Williams 2 made his debut on the stage of Hat- 
cliffe Highway, and executed those unpaial- 
leled murders which have procured for him 
25 such a brilliant and undying reputation. On 
which murders, by the way, I must observe 
that in one respect they have had an ill ef¬ 
fect, by making the connoisseur in murder 1 
very fastidious in his taste, and dissatisfied 
30 by anything that has been since done in that 
line. All other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his; and, as an amateur once said 
to me in a querulous tone, “There lias been 
absolutely nothing doing since his time, or 
33 nothing that’s worth speaking of." But this 
is wrong; for it is unreasonable to expect all 
men to be great artists, and born with the 
genius of Mr. Williams. Now, it will he re¬ 
membered that in the first of these murders 
40 (that of the Marrs) the same incident (of 
a knocking at the door soon after the work 
of extermination was complete) did actually 
occur which the genius of Shaksperc has 
invented; and all good judges, and the most 
45 eminent dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity 


1 as regards. 

3 In 1812 Williams murdered two families, the 
Marrs and the Williamsons, in London. 

3 See De Quinccy’s essay, “Murder Considered 
as One of the Fine Arts,” in which De Quincey 
gives an account of Williams's crimes. 
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of Shakspere s suggestion as soon as it was 
actually realized. Here, then, was a fresh proof 
that 1 was right in relying on my own feeling, 
in opposition to my understanding; and 1 again 
set myself to study the problem. At length I 5 
solved it to my own satisfaction; and my solu¬ 
tion is this:—Murder, in ordinary cases, where 
the sympathy is wholly directed to the case of 
the murdered person, is an incident of coarse 
and vulgar horror; and for this reason,—that it to 
flings the interest exclusively upon the natural 
but ignoble instinct by which we cleave to life: 
an instinct which, as being indispensable to the 
primal law of self-preservation, is the same in 
kind (though different in degree) amongst all 15 
living creatures. This instinct, therefore, be¬ 
cause it annihilates all distinctions, and de¬ 
grades the greatest of men to the level of "the 
poor beetle that we tread on,”* exhibits human 
nature in its most abject and humiliating atti- 20 
tude. Such an attitude would little suit the 
purposes of the poet. What then must he do? 

He must throw the interest on the murderer. 
Our sympathy must he with him (of course 1 
mean a sympathy of comprehension, a syinpa- 2; 
thy by which we enter into his feelings, and are 
made to understand them,—not a sympathy of 
pity or approbation). In the murdered person, 
all strife of thought, all flux and reflux of pas¬ 
sion and of purpose, are crushed by one over- 30 
whelming panic; the fear of instant death 
smites him “with its petrific mace.” 5 But in the 
murderer, such a murderer as a poet will con¬ 
descend to, there must be raging some great 
Storm of passion,—jealousy, ambition, venge- 35 
ance, hatred,—which will create a hell within 
him; and into this hell we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his 
own enormous and teeming faculty of crea¬ 
tion, Shakspere has introduced two murderers; 40 
and, as usual in his hands, they are remarkably 
discriminated: but,—-though in Macbeth the 
strife of mind is greater than in his wife, the 
tiger spirit not so awake, and his feelings caught 
chiefly by contagion from her,—yet, ns both 45 
were finally involved in the guilt of murder, the 
murderous mind of necessity is finally to be 
presumed in both. This was to l>e expressed; 
and, on its own account, as well as to make it 

* From Measure for Measure, III, i, 79 . 

5 From Paradise Lost, X, 294 . 
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a more proportionable antagonist to the un¬ 
offending nature of their victim, “the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound “the deep 
damnation of his taking off,” 6 this was to be ex¬ 
pressed with peculiar energy. We were to be 
made to feel that the human nature,— i.e. the 
divine nature of love and mercy, spread through 
the hearts of all creatures, and seldom utterly 
withdrawn from man,—was gone, vanished, ex¬ 
tinct, and that the fiendish nature had taken its 
place. And, as this effect is marvellously ac¬ 
complished in the dialogues and soliloquies 
themselves, so it is finally consummated by the 
expedient under consideration; and it is to this 
that I now solicit the reader’s attention. If the 
reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or 
sister in a fainting fit, he may chance to have 
observed that the most affecting moment in 
such a spectacle is that in which a sigh and a 
stirring announce the recommencement of sus¬ 
pended life. Or, if the reader has ever been 
present in a vast metropolis on the day when 
some great national idol was carried in funeral 
pomp to his grave, and, chancing to walk near 
the course through which it passed, has felt 
powerfully, in the silence and desertion of the 
streets, and in the stagnation of ordinary busi¬ 
ness, the deep interest which at that moment 
was possessing the heart of man,—if all at once 
he should hear the death-like stillness broken 
up by the sound of wheels rattling away from 
the scene, and making known that the transitory 
vision was dissolved, he will be aware that at 
no moment was his sense of the complete sus¬ 
pension and pause in ordinary human concerns 
so full and affecting as at that moment when 
the suspension ceases, and the goings-on of 
human life are suddenly resumed. All action in 
any direction is best expounded, measured, and 
made apprehensible, by reaction. Now, apply 
this to the case in Macbeth. Here, as I have 
said, the retiring of the human heart and the 
entrance of the fiendish heart was to be ex¬ 
pressed and made sensible. Another world has 
stept in; and the murderers are taken out of 
the region of human things, human purppses, 
human desires. They are transfigured: Lady 
Macbeth is “unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot that 
he was born of woman; both are conformed to 
the image of devils; and the world of devils is 
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suddenly revealed. But how shall this be con¬ 
veyed and made palpable? In order that a new 
world may step in, this world must for a time 
disappear. The murderers and the murder must 
be insulated—cut off by an immeasurable gulf 
from the ordinary tide and succession of human 
affairs—locked up and sequestered in some 
deep recess; we must Ik- made sensible that the 
world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested, laid 
asleep, tranced, racked into a dread armistice; 
time must be annihilated, relation to things 
without abolished; and all must pass self-with¬ 
drawn into a deep syncope 7 and suspension of 
earthly passion. Hence it is that, when the deed 
is done, when the work of darkness is perfect, 
then the world of darkness passes away like a 
pageantry in the clouds: the knocking at the 
gate is heard, and it makes known audibly that 
the reaction has commenced; the human has 
made its reflux upon the fiendish; the pulses of 
life are beginning to beat again; and the re¬ 
establishment of the goings-on of the world in 
which we live first makes us pioloundly sensi¬ 
ble of the awful parenthesis that had suspended 
them. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those 
of other men, simply and merely great works 
of art, but are also like the phenomena of na¬ 
ture, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the 
flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail¬ 
storm and thunder, which are to be studied 
with entire submission of our own faculties, and 
in the perfect faith that in them there can be 
no too much or too little, nothing useless or 
inert, but that, the farther we press in our dis¬ 
coveries, the more we shall see proofs of de¬ 
sign and self-supporting arrangement where the 
careless eye had seen nothing but accident! 

LITERATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 

AND LITERATURE OF POWER 

What is it that we mean by literature? 
Popularly, and amongst the thoughtless, it is 
held to include everything that is printed in 
a book. Little logic is required to disturb that 
definition. The most thoughtless person is easily 
made aware that in the idea of literature one 
essential element is some relation to a general 
and common interest of man—so that what ap- 
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plies only to a local, or professional, or merely 
personal interest, even though presenting itself 
in the shape of a book, will not belong to litera¬ 
ture. So far the definition is easily narrowed; 

5 and it is as easily expanded. For not only is 
much that takes a station in books not litera¬ 
ture, but inversely, much that really is litera¬ 
ture never reaches a station in books. The 
weekly sermons of Christendom, that vast pol¬ 
io pit literature which acts so extensively upon 
the popular mind—to warn, to uphold, to re¬ 
new, to comfort, to alarm—does not attain the 
sanctuary of libraries in the ten-thousandth 
pait of its extent. The drama again—as, for in- 

1 5 stance, the finest part of Shakespeare’s plays in 

England, and all leading Athenian plays in the 
noontide of the Attic stage—operated as a lit¬ 
erature on the public mind, and were (accord¬ 
ing to the strictest lettei of that term) pulili.Jieil 
20 through the audiences that witnessed their rep¬ 
resentation some time before they were pub¬ 
lished as things to be read; and they were 
published in this scenical mode of publication 
with much more effect than they could have 

2 5 had as books during ages of costly copying or 

of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co¬ 
extensive and interchangeable with the idea of 
literature; since much literature, scenic, foren- 
30 sic, or didactic (as from lecturers and public 
orators), may never come into books, and much 
that does come into books may connect itself 
with no literary interest. But a far more im¬ 
portant correction, applicable to the common 
35 vague idea of literature, is to be sought riot so 
much in a better definition of literature as in a 
sharper distinction of the two functions which 
it fulfills. In that great social organ which, col¬ 
lectively, we call literature, there may be dis- 
40 tmguished two separate offices, that may blend 
and often do so, but capable, severally, of a 
severe insulation, and naturally fitted for re¬ 
ciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the literature 
of knowledge, and secondly, the literature of 
45 power. The function of the first is to teach; 
the function of the second is to move; the first 
is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. The 
first speaks to the mere discursive understand¬ 
ing; the second speaks ultimately, it may hap- 
50 pen, to the higher understanding or reason, but 
always through affections of pleasure and sym¬ 
pathy. Remotely, it may tiavel toward an object 
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seated in what Lord Bacon calls “dry light”;' 
but proximately it does and must operate—else 
it ceases to be a literature of power —on and 
through that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists und glittering iris of human pas¬ 
sions, desires, and genial emotions. Men have 
so little reflected on the higher functions of 
literature as to find it a paradox if one should 
describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose 
of books to give information. Hut this is a 
paradox only in the sense which makes it hon¬ 
orable to bo paradoxical. Whenever we talk in 
ordinary language of seeking information or 
gaining knowledge, we understand the words 
as connected with something of absolute nov¬ 
elty. But it is the grandeur of all truth which 
can occupy a very high place in human in¬ 
terests that it is never absolutely novel to the 
moanest of minds; it exists elemallv by way of 
germ or latent principle in the lowest as in the 
highest, needing to be developed, but never to 
be planted. To he capable of transplantation is 
the immediate criterion of a truth that ranges 
on a lower scale. 

Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 
truth—namely power, or deep sympathy with 
truth. What is the effect, lor instance, upon 
society, of children? By the pity, by the tender¬ 
ness, and by the peculiar modes of admiration 
which connect themselves with the helpless¬ 
ness, with the innocence, and with the simplic¬ 
ity of children, not only are the primal affec¬ 
tions strengthened and continually renewed, 
but the qualities which are dearest in the sight 
of heaven—the frailty, for instance, which ap¬ 
peals to forbearance, the innocence which 
symbolizes the heavenly, and the simplicity 
which is most alien from the worldy—are kept 
up in perpetual remembrance, and their ideals 
are continually refreshed, A purpose of the 
same nature is answered by the higher litera¬ 
ture, viz., the literature of power. What do 
you learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. 
What do you lenm from a cookery-book? Some¬ 
thing new, something that you did not know 
before, in every paragraph. But would you 
therefore put the wretched cookery-book on a 
higher level of estimation than the divine 
poem? What you owe to Milton is not any 

1 In Bacon’s essay "Of Friendship”: “Heraclitus 
snith well in one of his enigmas, Dry light is ever 
the best." 
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knowledge, of which a million separate items 
are still but a million of advancing steps on 
the same earthly level; what you owe is power 
—that is, exercise and expansion to your own 
5 latent capacity of sympathy with the infinite, 
where every pulse and each separate influx is 
a step upward, a step ascending as upon a 
Jacob’s ladder 2 from earth to mysterious alti¬ 
tudes above the earth. All the steps of knowl- 
10 edge, from first to last, carry you further on 
the same plane, but could never raise you one 
foot above your ancient level of earth; whereas 
the very first step in power is a flight—is an 
ascending movement into another element 

1 5 where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ven¬ 
tilated and continually called out into exercise 
by the great phenomena of infancy, or of real 
life as it moves through chance and change, or 
20 of literature as it recombines these elements in 
the mimicries of poetry, romance, etc., it is 
certain that, like any animal power or muscular 
energy falling into disuse, all such sensibilities 
would gradually droop and dwindle. It is in 

2 5 relation to these great moral capacities of man 

that the literature of power, as contradistin¬ 
guished from that of knowledge, lives and has 
its field of action. It is concerned with what is 
highest in man; for the Scriptures themselves 
30 never condescended to deal by suggestion or 
cooperation with the mere discursive under¬ 
standing. When speaking of man in his in¬ 
tellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of 
the understanding, but of “the understanding 
35 heart”—making the heart, i. e., the great in¬ 
tuitive (or non-discursive) organ, to be the 
interchangeable formula for man in his highest 
state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, ro¬ 
mance, fairy tale, or epopee,'’ all alike restore 
40 to man’s mind the ideals of justice, of hope, of 
truth, of mercy, of retribution, which else (left 
to the support of daily life in its realities) 
would languish for want of sufficient illustra¬ 
tion. 

45 What is meant, for instance, by poetic 
justice? It does not mean a justice that differs 
by its object from the ordinary justice of hu¬ 
man jurisprudence, for then it must be con¬ 
fessedly a very bad kind of justice; but it means 
50 a justice that differs from common forensic jus- 

2 See Genesis 28 : 12 . 3 an epic poem. 
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tice by the degree in which it attains its object 
—a justice that is more omnipotent o\er its 
own ends, as dealing, not with the refractory 
elements of earthly life, but with the elements 
of its own creation, and with materials ilexible 
to its own purest preconceptions. It is certain 
that, were it not for the literature of power, 
these ideals would often remain amongst us as 
mere arid notional forms; whereas, bv the cre¬ 
ative forces of man put forth in literature, thcv 
gain a vernal life of restoration, and germinate 
into vital activities. The commonest novel, by 
moving in alliance with human fears and hopes, 
with human instincts of wrong and right, sus¬ 
tains and quickens those affections. Calling 
them into action, it rescues them from toipor. 
And hence the preeminence over all authors 
that merely teach, of the meanest that waves, 
or that teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving. 
The very highest work that has ever existed in 
the literature of knowledge is but a provisional 
work—a book upon trial and sufferance, and 
quamdiu hear se gcsscrit .* Let its teaching Ire 
even partially revised, let it be but expanded— 
nay, even let its teaching lie but placed in a 
better order—and instantly it is superseded. 
Whereas the feeblest works m the Iiteraluie of 
power, surviving at all, survive as finished and 
unalterable amongst men. Koi instance, the 
Frincijiiu of Sir Isaac \evvton was a book mili¬ 
tant on earth fiom the fiist. In all stages of its 
progress it would have to fight for its existence: 
first, as legaids absolute truth; secondly, when 
that combat was over, as regards its form or 
mode of presenting the truth. And as soon as 
a Laplace , 5 or anybody else, builds higher upon 
the foundations laid by this book, effectually 
he throws it out of the sunshine inio decay and 
darkness; by weapons won from this book he 
superannuates and destroys this book, so that 
soon the name of Newton remains as a mere 
nominis umbra, 0 but his book, as a living 
power, has transmigrated into other forms. 
Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus, the Othello or King Lear, the 
Hamlet or Macbeth, and the Paradise Lost, are 
not militant, but triumphant forever, as long as 
the languages exist in which they speak or can 

* as long as it behaves itself well. 

5 Pierre Simon de Laplace (1749-1827), French 
astronomer. 

• shadow of a name. 


!>e taught to speak. They never can transmi¬ 
grate into new incarnations. To reproduce these 
in new forms, or variations, even if in some 
things they should l>e improved, would be to 
4 plagiarize. A good steam engine is piopeily 
superseded bv a I setter. But one lovely pastoial 
valley is not superseded by another, nor a 
statue of Praxiteles by a statue of Michael An¬ 
gelo. These things are separated not by im- 
10 parity, but bv disparity. They are not thought 
of as unequal under the same standard, but as 
different in hind, and, if otherwise equal, ns 
equal under a different standard. Human works 
of immortal Inanity and works of nature in one 
> 5 respect stand on the same footing: they never 
absolutely repeat each other, never approach so 
neai as not to differ, and they differ not as bet¬ 
ter and worse, or simply by more and less— 
they differ by undecipherable and ineonimuni- 
:o cable dillerenees, that cannot lie caught by 
mimicries, that cannot be reflected in the mir¬ 
ror of copies, that cannot become ponderable in 
the scales of vulgar comparison. ... At this 
hour, five hundred years since then creation, 
the tales of Chaucer, never equaled on this 
earth for their tenderness and for life of pic- 
tnrexqiicncss, are read familiarly by many in 
the charming language of their natal day, and 
bv others in the modernizations of Divden, of 
To Pope, and Woidsworth. At this linin', one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred years since their creation, 
the pagan tales 7 of Ovid, never equaled on this 
earth for the gayety of their movement and the 
capricious graces of their narrative, are read by 
?5 all Christendom. This man’s people and their 
monuments are dust, but he is alive; he has 
survived them, as lie told us that he had it in 
his commission to do, by a thousand years, "and 
shall a thousand more.” 

40 All the literature of knowledge builds only 
ground-nests, that are swept away by Hoods, or 
confounded by the plow; but the literature of 
power builds nests in aerial altitudes of temples 
sacred from violation, or of forests inaccessible 
45 to fraud. This is a great prerogative of the 
power literature, and it is a greater which lies 
in the mode of its influence. The knowledge 
literature, like the fashion of this world, passeth 
away. An encyclopedia is its abstract; and, in 
50 this respect, it may be taken for its speaking 

1 The Metamorphoses. 
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symbol—that before one generation has passed, 
an encyclopedia is superannuated; for it speaks 
through the dead memory and unimpassioned 
understanding, which have not the repose of 
higher faculties, but are continually enlarging 
and varying their phylacteries. But all literature 
properly so called—literature k<it’ eSoyrjv”—for 
the very reason that it is so much more durable 
than the literature of knowledge, is (and by the 
very same proportion it is) more intense and 1 
electrically searching in its impressions. The di¬ 
rections in which the tragedy of this planet has 
trained our human feelings to play, and the 
combinations into which the poetry of this 
planet has thrown our human passions of love i 
and hatred, of admiration and contempt, exer¬ 
cise a power for bad or good over human life 
that cannot be contemplated, when stretching 
through many generations, without a sentiment 
allied to awe. Arid of this let everyone he as- 
sured—that he owes to the impassioned hooks 
which he has read many a thousand more of 
emotions than he can consciously trace hack to 
them. Dim by their origination, these emotions 
yet arise in him, and mold him through life, like 
forgotten incidents of his childhood. . . . 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 

18011-1859 

Like Edward Gibbon, liis great predecessor in 
the writing of history, Thomas Babington Ma¬ 
caulay was a literary artist of extraordinary 
gifts. That he has been disparaged by later 
historians as being biased and inaccurate has 
done little or nothing to detract from his fame. 
Nor has his position in English letters been 
markedly affected by the anti-Victorians, who 
have called him a Philistine—Matthew Ar¬ 
nolds word for Macaulay—and attacked him 
for his uncritical belief in progress. Even Lyt- 
ton Strachey, one of his leading detractors, con¬ 
ceded Macaulay’s genius as a writer. The fol¬ 
lowing selection on history is from Macaulay’s 
“The Romance of History’’ ( 1828 ); the charac¬ 
terization of seventeenth-century Puritans is 
from his "Milton," an essay published in 1825 , 
when Macaulay was a very young man, but 
which went far to establish him as a writer of 
unusual powers. 


I 


THE PERFECT HISTORIAN 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the 
character and spirit of an age is exhibited in 
5 miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 
expression to his characters, which is not au¬ 
thenticated by sufficient testimony. But, by ju¬ 
dicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, 
he gives to truth those attractions which have 
o been usurped by fiction. In his narrative a due 
subordination is observed: some transactions 
are prominent; others retire. But the scale on 
which he represents them is increased or dimin¬ 
ished, not according to the dignity of the per¬ 
il sons concerned in them, but according to the 
degree in which they elucidate the condition of 
society and the nature of man. He shows us the 
court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows 
us also the nation. He considers no anecdote, no 
3 peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as 
too insignificant for his notice which is not too 
insignificant to illustrate the operation of laws, 
of religion, and of education, and to mark the 
progress of the human mind. Men will not 
2$ merely be described, but will be made inti¬ 
mately known to us. The changes of manners 
will be indicated, not merely by a few general 
phrases or a few extracts from statistical docu¬ 
ments, but by appropriate images presented in 
30 every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should 
write the history of England, he would assur¬ 
edly not omit the battles, the sieges, the negoti¬ 
ations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. 
3 ; But with these he would intersperse the details 
which are the charm of historical romances. At 
Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted 
window, which was made by an apprentice out 
of the pieces of glass which had been rejected 
40 by his master. It is so far superior to every 
other in the church, that, according to the tra¬ 
dition, the vanquished artist killed himself from 
mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same 
manner, has used those fragments of truth which 
45 historians have scornfully thrown behind them 
in a manner which may well excite their envy. 
He has constructed out of their gleanings works 
which, even considered as histories, are scarcely 
less valuable than theirs. But a truly great his- 
50 torian would reclaim those materials which the 
novelist has appropriated. The history of the 
government, and the history of the people, 
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would be exhibited in that mode in which alone 
they can l>e exhibited justly, in inseparable con¬ 
junction and intermixture. We should not then 
have to look for the wars and votes of the Puri¬ 
tans in Clarendon, 1 and for their phraseology 
in Old Mortality ; J for one half of King James 
in flume, 5 and for the other half in the For¬ 
tunes of Nigel.' 

The early part of our imaginary history 
would be rich with coloring from romance, bal¬ 
lad, and chronicle. We should Find ourselves in 
the company of knights such as those of Frois¬ 
sart, 5 and of pilgrims such as those who rode 
with Chaucer from the Tabard." Society would 
lie shown from the highest to the lowest,— 
from the royal cloth of state to the den of the 
outlaw; from the throne of the Legate 7 to the 
chimney-corner where the begging friar re¬ 
galed himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders,— 
the stately monastery, with the good cheer in 
its refectory and the high-mass in its chapel,— 
the manor-house, with its hunting and hawking, 
—the tournament, with the heralds and ladies, 
the trumpets and the cloth of gold,—would 
give truth and life to the representation. We 
should perceive, in a thousand slight touches, 
the importance of the privileged burgher, and 
the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled un¬ 
der the collar of the degraded villain." The re¬ 
vival of letters would not merely be described 
in a few magnificent periods. We should dis¬ 
cern, in innumerable particulars, the fermenta¬ 
tion of mind, the eager appetite for knowledge, 
which distinguished the sixteenth from the fif¬ 
teenth century. In the Reformation we should 
see, not merely a schism which changed the ec¬ 
clesiastical constitution of England and the mu¬ 
tual relations of the European powers, but a 
moral war which raged in every family, which 
set the father against the son, and the son 

1 Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1609- 
1674), author of The History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England. 

2 a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

’David Hume (1711-1776), Scottish philoso¬ 
pher and historian. 

* a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

’Jean Froissart (1337^—1410), a French chron¬ 
icler. 

“ The Tabard Inn, in Southwark, where the pil¬ 
grims in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales gather for 
their pilgrimage. 

7 the ambassador of the Pope. 

* a medieval serf. 
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against the father, the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother. 
Henry would Ire painted with the skill of Taci¬ 
tus.* We should have the change of his char- 
5 acter from his profuse and joyous youth to his 
savage and imperious old age. We should per¬ 
ceive the gradual progress of selfish atrd tyran¬ 
nical passions in a mind not naturally insensible 
or ungenerous; and to the last we should detect 
to some remains of that open and noble temper 
which endeared him to a people whom he op¬ 
pressed. struggling with the hardness of despot¬ 
ism and the irritability of disease. We should 
see Elizabeth in all her weakness atrd in all her 

1 5 strength, surrounded by the handsome favorites 

whom she never trusted, and the wise old 
statesman whom she trever dismissed, uniting 
tn herself the most contradictory qualities of 
both her parents,—the coquetry, the caprice, 
20 the petty malice of Anne,—the haughty and 
resolute spirit of Henry. We have no hesitation 
in saying that a great artist might produce a 
portrait of this remarkable woman at least as 
striking as that in the novel of Kenilworth, 10 

2 5 without employing a single trait not authen¬ 

ticated by ample testimony. In the meantime, 
we should see arts cultivated, wealth accumu¬ 
lated, the conveniences of life improved. We 
should see the keeps," where nobles, insecure 
themselves, spread insecurity around them, 
gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful 
opulence, to the oriels" of Longleat, and the 
stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should see 
towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets 

3 5 of fishermen turned into wealthy havens, the 

meal of the peasant improved, and his hut more 
commodiously furnished. We should see those 
opinions and feelings which produced the great 
struggle against the House of Stuart slowly 
40 growing up in the bosom of private families, bc- 
lore they manifested themselves in parliamen¬ 
tary debates. Then would come the Civil War. 
Those skirmishes on which Clarendon dwells so 
minutely would be told, as Thucydides would 
45 have told them, with perspicuous conciseness. 
They are merely connecting links. But the great 
characteristics of the age, the loyal enthusiasm 

“Homan historian (c. 55-117 a.d.). 

10 a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

11 a keep is the central tower of a medieval 
castle. 

12 bay windows. 
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of the bmve English gentry, the fierce licen¬ 
tiousness of the swearing, dicing, drunken rep¬ 
robates whoso excesses disgraced the royal 
cause,—the austerity of the Presbyterian Sab¬ 
baths in the city, the extravagance of the inde¬ 
pendent preachers in the camp, the precise 
garb, the severe countenance, the petty scru¬ 
ples, the affected accent, the absurd names and 
phrases which marked the Puritans,—the valor, 
the policy, the public spirit, which lurked be¬ 
neath these ungraceful disguises,—the dreams 
of the raving Eifth-rnonarchy-irian,” the 
dreams, scarcely less wild, of the philosophic 
republican,—all these would enter into the rep¬ 
resentation, and render it at once more exact 
and more striking. 

The instruction derived from history thus 
written would be of a vivid and practical char¬ 
acter. It would be received by the imagination 
as well as by the reason. It would be not merely 
traced on the mind, but branded into it. Many 
truths, too, would be learned, which can be 
learned in no other manner. As the history of 
states is generally written, the greatest and 
most momentous revolutions seem to come 
upon them like supernatural inflictions, without 
warning or cause. But the fact is, that such rev¬ 
olutions are almost always the consequences of 
moral changes, which have gradually passed 
on the mass of the community, and which or¬ 
dinarily proceed far, before their progress is in¬ 
dicated by any public measure. An intimate 
knowledge of the domestic history of nations is 
therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis 
of political events. A narrative, defective in this 
respect, is as useless as a medical treatise which 
should pass by all the symptoms attendant on 
the early stage of a disease and mention only 
what occurs when the patient is beyond the 
reach of remedies. 

A historian such as we have been attempting 
to describe would indeed be an intellectual 
prodigy. In his mind, powers scarcely compati¬ 
ble with each other must be tempered into an 
exquisite harmony. We shall sooner see another 
Shakspere or another Homer. The highest ex¬ 
cellence to which any single faculty can be 
brought would be less surprising than such a 
happy and delicate combination of qualities. 

l *a member of a seventeenth-century sect in 
England who held that the second coming of Christ 
was at hand. See Daniel 2 : 44 . 


Yet the contemplation of imaginary models is 
not an unpleasant or useless employment of the 
mind. It cannot indeed produce perfection; but 
it produces improvement, and nourishes that 
5 generous and liberal fastidiousness which is not 
inconsistent with the strongest sensibility to 
merit, and which, while it exalts our concep¬ 
tions of the art, does not render us unjust to the 
artist. 

10 THE PURITANS 

We wotdd speak first of the Puritans, the 
most remarkable tody of men, perhaps, which 
the world has ever produced. The odious and 
x 5 ridiculous parts of their character lie on the sur- 
lace. He that runs may read them; nor have 
there been wanting attentive and malicious ob¬ 
servers to point them out. For many years after 
the Restoration, 1 they were the theme of un- 
20 measured invective and derision. They were ex¬ 
posed to the utmost licentiousness of the press 
and of the stage, at the time when the press and 
the stage were most licentious. They were not 
men of letters; they were, as a body, unpopular; 
25 they could not defend themselves; and the pub¬ 
lic would not take them under its protection. 
They were therefore abandoned, without re¬ 
serve, to the tender mercies of the satirists and 
dramatists. The ostentatious simplicity of their 
30 dress, their sour aspect, their nasal twang, their 
stiff posture, their long graces, their Hebrew 
names, the Scriptural phrases which they intro¬ 
duced on every occasion, their contempt of 
human learning, their detestation of polite 
35 amusements, were indeed fair game for the 
laughers. But it is not from the laughers alone 
that the philosophy of history is to be learnt. 
And he who approaches this subject should 
carefully guard against the influence of that 
40 potent ridicule which has already misled so 
many excellent writers. 

“Ecco il fonte del riso, cd ecco il rio 
Che mortal! peiig/i in so contiene: 

Hor qui teller a jren nostro desio, 

45 Ed esser cauti molto a noi contiene .’’ 2 

1 the reestablishment of the English monarchy 
with the return of Charles II ( 1660 ). 

J From Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, translated 
by Edward Fairfax: 

See here the fount of laughter! See the stream 
To which such fatal qualities belong! 

“Now," they exclaimed, ‘let 11s avoid the dream 
Ol warm desire, and in resolve be strong.” 
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Those who roused the people to resistance, 
who directed their measures through a long 
series of eventful years, who formed, out of the 
most unpromising materials, the finest army 
that Europe had ever seen, who trampled down 
King, Church, and Aristocracy, who, in the 
short intervals of domestic sedition and re¬ 
bellion, made the name of England terrible to 
every nation on the face of the earth, were no 
vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities weie 
mere external badges, like the signs of free¬ 
masonry, or the dresses of friars. W e regret that 
these badges were not more attractive. We re¬ 
gret that a body to whose courage and talents 
mankind has owed inestimable obligations had 
not the lofty elegance which distinguished some 
of the adherents of Charles the First, or the 
easy good-breeding for which the court of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But, if we 
must make our choice, we shall, like Bassanio 
in the plav, turn from the specious caskets 
which contain only the Death’s head and the 
Fool’s head, and fix on the plain leaden chest 
which conceals the treasure. 3 

The Puritans were men whose minds had 
derived a peculiar character from the daily con¬ 
templation of superior livings and eternal inter¬ 
ests. Not content with acknowledging, in gen¬ 
eral terms, an overruling Providence, they ha¬ 
bitually ascribed every event to the will of the 
Great Being, for whose power nothing was too 
vast, for whose inspection nothing was too mi¬ 
nute. To know him. to seive him, to enjoy him, 
was with them the great end of existence. They 
rejected with contempt the ceremonious hom¬ 
age which other sects substituted for the pure 
worship of the soul. Instead of catching occa¬ 
sional glimpses of the Deity tluough an obscur¬ 
ing veil, thev aspired to ga/.e full on his in¬ 
tolerable brightness, and to commune with him 
face to face. Ilcnee originated their contempt 
for terrestrial distinctions. The difference be¬ 
tween the greatest and the meanest of mankind 
seemed to vanish, when compared with the 
boundless interval which separated the whole 
race from him on whom their own eyes were 
constantly fixed. They recognized no title to 
superiority but his favour; and, confident of 
that favour, they despised all the accomplish¬ 
ments and all the dignities of the world. If they 


3 See The Merchant of Venice, III, ii. 
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were unacquainted with the works of philos¬ 
ophers and poets, they were deeply read in the 
oracles of God. If their names were not found 
in the registers of heralds, they weie recorded 
5 in the Book of Life. If their steps were not ac¬ 
companied by a splendid train of menials, le¬ 
gions of ministering angels had ch.ugc over 
them. Their palaces weie houses not made with 
hands, their diadems crowns ol gloiy which 
10 should never fade away. On the licit and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt; for they esteemed them¬ 
selves licit m a more precious treasure, and el¬ 
oquent in a ninie sublime language, nobles by 
is the right of an earlier creation, and piiests by 
the imposition ol a mightn't hand. The veiv 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a 
mysterious and terrible importance belonged, 
on whose slightest action the spirits of light and 
:o darkness looked with anxious interest, who had 
been destined, before heaven and eaitli were 
eieated, to enjoy a felicity which should con¬ 
tinue when heaven and eaitli should have 
passed away. Events which shortsighted poli- 
details ascribed to earthly causes, had been or¬ 
dained on his account. F’or his sake empires 
had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by 
the pen of the evangelist, and the harp of the 
30 piophct. He had been wrested by no common 
deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. He 
had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It 
was for him that the sun had been datkened, 
3 5 that the rocks had been rent, that the deud had 
risen, that all nature had shuddered at the suf¬ 
ferings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two differ¬ 
ent men, the one all self-abasement, penitence, 
40 gratitude, passion; the other proud, calm, in¬ 
flexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in the 
dust before his Maker; but he set bis foot on 
the neck of his king. In his devotional retire¬ 
ment, he prayed with convulsions, and groans, 
45 and teais. He was half-maddened by glorious 
or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of an¬ 
gels or the tempting whispers of fiends. He 
caught a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke 
screaming from dreams of everlasting fire. Like 
50 Vane,' he thought himself intrusted with the 

1 Sir Henry Vane ( 1612 - 1662 ), a leader of tin; 
Puritans. 
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sceptre of the millennia! year. 5 Like Fleet- 
wood,* he cried in the bitterness of his soul that 
God had hid his face from him. But when he 
took his seat in the council, or girt on his sword 
for war, these tempestuous workings of the soul 
had left no perceptible trace behind them. Peo¬ 
ple who saw nothing of the godly but their un¬ 
couth visages, and heard nothing from them 
but their groans and their whining hymns, 
might laugh at them. But those had little reason 
to laugh who encountered them in the hall of 
debate or in the field of battle. These fanatics 
brought to civil and military aflairs a coolness 
of judgment and an immutability of purpose 
which some writers have thought inconsistent 
with their religious zeal, but which were in fact 
the necessary effects of it, The intensity of their 
feelings on one subject made them tranquil on 
every other. One overposvering sentiment had 
subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition 
and fear, Death had lost its terrors and pleasure 
its charms. They had their smiles and their 
tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not 
for the things of this world. Enthusiasm had 
made them Stoics, had cleared their minds from 
every vulgar passion and prejudice, and raised 
them above the influence of danger and of cor¬ 
ruption. It sometimes might lead them to pur¬ 
sue unwise ends, but never to choose unwise 
means. They went through the world, like Sir 
Artegal’s’ iron man Talus with his flail, crush¬ 
ing and trampling down oppressors, mingling 
with human beings, but having neither part nor 
lot in human infirmities, insensible to fatigue, 
to pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced by 
any weapon, not to be withstood by any bar¬ 
rier. 

Such we believe to have been the character 
of the Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of 
their manners. We dislike the sullen gloom of 
their domestic habits. We acknowledge that the 
tone of their minds was often injured by strain¬ 
ing after things too high for mortal reach: and 
we know that, in spite of their hatred of Pop¬ 
ery, they too often fell into the worst vices of 
that bad system, intolerance and extravagant 
austerity, that they had their anchorites and 

5 See Revelations 20 . 

* Charles Fleetwood (d. 1692 ), Cromwell’s son- 
in-law. 

T a character in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, per¬ 
sonifying justice. 
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their crusades, their Dunstans 8 and their De 
Montforts, 9 their Dominies 10 and their Esco¬ 
bars. 11 Yet, when all circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we do not hesitate to pro- 
5 nounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and an 
useful body. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

1803-1882 

ro 

From the hooks of Ralph Waldo Emerson one 
does not carry away a system of thought, for 
Emerson did not think systematically. But from 
Emerson the reader gets what is better, per- 
1 5 haps, than a philosophical system. He experi¬ 
ences that enlargement or ennobling of self that 
comes from a belief in the importance of the 
individual soul and the relation of that soul to 
the Universal Spirit. Between us and God the 
20 walls are down, so Emerson thought, and we 
"lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual 
nature, to the attributes of God. Justice we see 
and know. Love, Freedom, Power." Optimist 
that he is, Emerson has been called the philos- 
2 5 opher of hope, and he, is said to offer an escape 
from a too-realistic or cynical view of life. That 
his insistent optimism is somewhat wearing 
must be admitted, and his refusal to accept evil 
as an inevitable fact in the world makes his e.v- 
?o says appear rather shallow for certain readers. 
His oracular manner of delivering his gospel of 
hope may be offensive, moreover, to one who 
would qualify that gospel by reference to the 
darker facts of human experience. As for Em- 
15 erson’s style, his periods often have the force 
of proverb or epigram■. “God will not make 
himself manifest to cowards,” or “Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own 
minds." Believing that the truth resides within 
40 the individual sold, he admonishes us to plant 
ourselves indomitably on our instincts. (For 
further comment on Emerson, see 1 , 290 .) Both 
the essays included here were first published in 
Emerson’s Essays: First Series ( 1841 ). Other 
45 - 

8 St. Dunstan (924-988), Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

“ Simon de Montfort (1169-1218), leader of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, a religious sect of 
southern France. 

10 St. Dominic (1170-1221), founder of the Do¬ 
minican order. 

11 Antonio Escobar y Mendoza (1589-1669), a 
Spanish Jesuit. 
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collections of his essays are Representative Men 
( 1850 ), English Traits ( 1856 ), and The Conduct 
of Life (i 860 ). 

SELF-REL 1 ASCF. 

I read the other day some verses written by 
an eminent painter winch were original and 
not conventional. The soul alwavs hears an ad¬ 
monition in such lines, let the subject lx* what 
it may. The sentiment they instil is of more 
value than any thought thev mav contain. To 
believe your own thought, to believe that what 
is true for you in your private heart is true for 
all men,—that is genius. Speak your latent con¬ 
viction, and it shall be the universal sense, for 
the inmost in due time becomes the outmost, 
and our first thought is rendered back to us by 
the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar 
as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascrilie to Moses, Plato, and Milton is 
that they set at naught trunks and traditions, 
and spoke not what men, but what they 
thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his inind from within, more than the lustre of 
the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dis¬ 
misses without notice his thought, because it is 
his. In every work of genius we recognize our 
own rejected thoughts; they come back to us 
with a ccitain alienated majesty. Great works 
of art have no more affecting lesson for us than 
this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous 
impression with good-humored inflexibility then 
most when the whole cry of voices is on the 
other side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say 
with masterly good sense precisely what we 
have thought and felt all the time, and we shall 
be forced to take with shame our own opinion 
from another. 

Theie is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy is 
ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he 
must take himself for better for worse as his 
portion; that though the wide universe is full 
of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to till. The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, 
and none but he knows what that is which he 
can do, nor does he know until he has tried. 
Not for nothing one face, one character, one 
fact, makes much impression on him and an¬ 
il 


other none. This sculpture in the memory is 
not without preestablished harmony. The eve 
was placed where one ray should fall, that it 
might testify of that particular ray. We but half 
S express ourselves, and are ashamed of that di¬ 
vine idea which each of us lcprcsents. It may 
Ire safely trusted as proportionate and of good 
issues, so it be faithfully imp.iited, but < aid 
will not have his work made manifest bv cuw- 
10 arils, A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done Ins best; 
but svb.it lie has said or done otlreivvivc shall 
give him no peace. It is a deliverance which 
does not deliver. In the attempt his genius de- 
15 serts him; no muse befriends; no invention, no 
hope. 

Trust thyself: every heait vibrates to that 
non string. Accept the place the divine provi¬ 
dence has found foi you, the society of your 
20 contemporaries, the connection of events. Great 
men have alwavs done so, and confided them¬ 
selves childlike to the genius of their age, be¬ 
traying their perception that the absolutely 
trustworthy was seated at their heait, working 
:$ through their hands, predominating in all their 
being. And we aie now men, and must accept 
in the highest mind the same transcendent des¬ 
tiny; and not minors and invalids in a protected 
Corner, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, 
30 but guides, redeemers, and benefaelois, obey¬ 
ing the Almighty effort and advancing on 
Chaos and the Dark. 

What prettv oracles nature yields us on this 
text in the face and behavior of children, babes, 
35 and even brutes! That divided and rebel mind, 
that distrust ol a sentiment because our arith¬ 
metic has computed the strength and means op¬ 
posed to our purpose, these have not. Their 
mind being whole,-their eye is as yet nncon- 
40 quered, and when we look in their faces we are 
disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody; all 
conform to it; so that one babe commonly 
makes four or five out of the adults who prattle 
and play to it. So God has armed youth and 
45 puberty and manhood no less with its own pi¬ 
quancy and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put by, if it 
will stand by itself. Do not think the youth has 
no force, because he cannot speak to you and 
50 to me. Hark! in the next room his voice is suf¬ 
ficiently clear and emphatic. It seems he knows 
how to speak to his contemporaries. Bashful or 
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bold then, he will know how to make us seniors 
very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a 
dinner, and would disdain as much ns a lord to 
do or say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy 
attitude of human nature. A boy is in the parlor 
what the pit is in the playhouse; independent, 
irresponsible, looking out from his corner on 
such people and facts as pass by, he tiies and 
sentences them on their merits, in the swift, 
summary ways of boys, as good, bad, interest¬ 
ing, silly, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers 
himself never about consequences, about inter¬ 
ests; he gives an independent, genuine verdict. 
You must court him; he docs not court you. But 
the man is as it were clapped into jail by his 
consciousness. As soon as he has once acted or 
spoken with iclal' he is a committed person, 
watched by the sympathy or the hatred of hun¬ 
dreds whose affections must now enter into his 
account. There is no Lethe ! for this. Ah, that 
he could pass again into his neutrality! Who 
can thus avoid all pledges and, haring ob¬ 
served, observe again from the same unaffected, 
unbiased, unbribable, unaffrighted innocence, 
—must always be formidable. Ho would utter 
opinions on all passing affairs, which being seen 
to be not private but necessary, would sink like 
darts into the ear of men and put them in 
fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in soli¬ 
tude, but they grow faint and inaudible as we 
enter into the world. Society everywhere is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. Society is a joint-stock company, 
in which the members agree, for the better se¬ 
curing of his bread to each shareholder, to sur¬ 
render the liberty and culture of the eater. The 
virtue in most request is conformity. Self-re¬ 
liance is its aversion. It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a noncon¬ 
formist. He who would gather immortal palms 3 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness. Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. 
Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. I remember an answer 

1 brilliance. 

8 river in Hades. Drinking its waters caused one 
to forget the past. 

* emblems of victory. 


which when quite young I was prompted to 
make to a valued adviser who was wont to im¬ 
portune me with the dear old doctrines of the 
church. On my saying, "What have I to do 
5 with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within?” my friend suggested,—"But 
these impulses may Ire from below, not from 
above.” I replied, "They do not seem to me to 
be such; but if I am the Devil's child, I will live 
to then from the Devil.” No law can be sacred to 
me but that of my nature. Good and bad are 
but names very readily transferable to that or 
this; the only right is what is after my constitu¬ 
tion; the only wrong what is against it. A man 
15 is to carry himself in the presence of all oppo¬ 
sition as if everything were titular and ephem¬ 
eral but he. I am ashamed to think how easily 
we capitulate to badges and names, to large so¬ 
cieties and dead institutions. Every decent and 
20 well-spoken individual affects and sways me 
more than is right. I ought to go upright and 
vital, and speak the rude truth in all ways. If 
malice and vanity wear the coat of philan¬ 
thropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot as- 
25 sumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and 
comes to me with his last news from Barba- 
does,* why should I not say to him, “Go love 
thy infant; love thy wood-chopper; be good- 
natured and modest; have that grace; and never 
30 varnish your hard, uncharitable ambition with 
this incredible tenderness for black folk a thou¬ 
sand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.” 
Rough and graceless would be such greeting, 
but truth is handsomer than the affectation of 
3 5 love. Your goodness must have some edge to it, 
—else it is none. The doctrine of hatred must 
be preached, as the counteraction of the doc¬ 
trine of love, when that pules and whines. I 
shun father and mother and wife and brother 
40 when my genius calls me. I would write on the 
lintels of the doorpost, Whim. I hope it is some¬ 
what better than whim at last, but we cannot 
spend the day in explanation. Expect me not to 
show cause why I seek or why I exclude com- 
45 pany. Then again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor 
men in good situations. Are they my poor? I 
tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I 
grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give to 
50 such men as do not belong to me and to whom 

* island in the West Indies. In 1834 slavery was 
abolished there. 
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I do not txdong. There is a class of persons to 
whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought and 
sold; for them 1 will go to prison if need be; but 
your miscellaneous popular charities; the edu¬ 
cation at college of fools; the building of meet¬ 
ing-houses to the vain end to which many now 
stand; alms to sots, and the thousand-fold Re¬ 
lief Societies;—though 1 confess with shame 1 
sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it is a 
wicked dollar, which by and by 1 shall have 
the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rathei 
the exception than the rule. There is the man 
and his virtues. Men do what is called a good 
action, as some piece of courage or charity, 
much as they would pay a fine in expiation ol 
daily non-appearance on parade. Their works 
are done as an apology oi extenuation ol their 
living in the world,—as invalids and the in¬ 
sane pay a high board. Their \irtues are pen¬ 
ances. I do not wish to expiate, but to live. 
My life is for itself and not for a spectacle. I 
much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, 
so it be genuine and equal, than that it should 
be glittering and unsteady. I wish it to be 
sound and sweet, and not to need diet and 
bleeding. I ask primary evidence that you are a 
man and refuse this appeal from the man to his 
actions. 1 know that for myself it makes no dif¬ 
ference whether 1 do or lorbear those actions 
which arc reckoned excellent. 1 cannot consent 
to pay for a privilege where I have intimsic 
right. Few and mean as inv gifts may be, I ac¬ 
tually am, and do not need for my own assur¬ 
ance or the assurance of my fellows any sec¬ 
ondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally ardu¬ 
ous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve 
for the whole distinction between greatness and 
meanness. It is the harder because you will al¬ 
ways find those who think they know what is 
your duty better than you know it. It is easy 
in the world to live after the world's opinion; it 
is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence 
of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that 
have become dead to you is that it scatters 
your force. It loses your time and blurs the im¬ 
pression of your character. If you maintain a 
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dead church, contribute to a dead Bible-so- 
ciety, vote with a great party either for the gov¬ 
ernment or against it, spread your table like 
base housekeepers.—under all these scieeus 1 
5 have difficulty to detect the precise man you 
are; and of course so much force is withdrawn 
from all your piopcr hie. But do your work, and 
1 shall know von. Do your woik, and you shall 
reinforce yourself. A man must consider wli.it a 
to blind-man's-buff is this game of conformity. II 1 
know vour sect f anticipate your uigument. 1 
hear a preacher announce for his text and topic 
the expediency of one ol the institutions ol his 
church. Do I not know beforehand that not 
i S possibly can he say a new and spontaneous 
word? Do 1 not know that with all this ostenta¬ 
tion of grounds ol the institution lie will do no 
such thing? Do I not know that he is pledged to 
himself not to look but at one side, the permit- 
20 ted side, not as a man, but as a palish minister? 
lie is a retained attorney, and these airs ol the 
bench are the emptiest affectation. Well, most 
men have bound their eyes with one 01 another 
handkerchief, and attached themselves to some 
2; one of these communities of opinion. This con¬ 
formity makes them not false in a few partic¬ 
ulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all par¬ 
ticulars. Their every truth is not quite true. 
Theii two is not the real two, their lour not the 
30 real loin, so that eveiy word they say chagrins 
us and we know not where to liegin to set them 
light. Meantime nature is not slow to equip us 
m the prison-unifoim of the party to which 
we adhere. We come to wear one cut of face 
3 5 and figure, and acquire by degrees the gentlest 
asinine expression. There is a mortifying experi¬ 
ence in particular, which does not fail to wreak 
itself also in the general history; 1 mean the 
“foolish face of praise,” the forced smile which 
40 we put on in company where we do not feel at 
ease, in answer to conversation which does not 
interest us. The muscles, not spontaneously 
moved but moved by a low usurping wilful- 
ness, grow tight about the outline of the face, 
45 with the most disagreeable sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with 
its displeasure. And therefore a man must know 
how to estimate a sour face. The by-standers 
look askance on him in the public street or in 
50 the friend’s parlor. If this aversion had its origin 
in contempt and resistance like his own he 
might well go home with a sad countenance; 
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but the sour faces of the multitude, like their 
sweet faces, have no deep cause, but are put 
on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper 
directs. Yet is the discontent of the multitude 
more formidable than that of the senate and 
the college. It is easy enough for a firm man 
who knows the world to brook the rage of the 
cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and 
prudent for they arc timid, as being very vul¬ 
nerable themselves. But when to their feminine 
rage the indignation of the people is added, 
when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, 
when the unintelligent brute force that lies at 
the bottom of society is made to growl and 
mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and re¬ 
ligion to treat it god-like as a trifle of no con¬ 
cernment. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust 
is our consistency; a reverence for our past act 


pemicus, and Galileo, and Newton," and every 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be 
great is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All 
5 the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law 
of his being, as the inequalities of Andes and 
Himmaleh are insignificant in the curve of the 
sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge and 
try him. A character is like an acrostic 7 or Alex- 
10 andrian stanza;—read it forward, backward, or 
across, it still spells the same thing. In this 
pleasing contrite wood-life which God allows 
me, let me record day by day my honest 
thought without prospect or retrospect, and, I 
15 cannot doubt, it will be found symmetrical, 
though I mean it not and see it not. My book 
should smell of pines and resound with the 
hum of insects. The swallow over my window 
should interweave that thread or straw he car¬ 


er word because the eyes of others have no 20 lies in his bill into my web also. We pass for 


other data for computing our orbit than our 
past acts, and we are loth to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep vour head over 
your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse of 
your memory, lest you contiadict somewhat 
you have stated in this or that public place? 
Suppose you should contradict yourself; what 
then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom never 
to rely on your memory alone, scarcely even 


what we are. Character teaches above our wills. 
Men imagine that they communicate their vir¬ 
tue or vice only by overt actions, and do not 
see that virtue or vice emit a breath every mo- 
25 inent. 

There will be an agreement in whatever va¬ 
riety of actions, so they be each honest and 
natural in their hour. For of one will, the ac¬ 
tions will be harmonious, however unlike they 


in acts of pure memory, but to bring the past 30 seem. These varieties arc lost sight of at a little 


lor judgment into the thousand-eyed present, 
and live ever in a new dav. In your meta¬ 
physics you have denied personality to the 
Deity, yet when the devout motions of the soul 


distance, at a little height of thought. One 
tendency unites them all. The voyage of the 
best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred tacks. 
See the line from a sufficient distance, and it 


come, yield to them heart and life, though they 35 straightens itself to the average tendency. Your 


should clothe God witli shape and color. Leave 
your theory, as Joseph - ' his coat in the hand of 
the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of lit¬ 
tle minds, adored by little statesmen and phi- 40 
losophers and divines. With consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing to do. He may as well 
concern himself with his shadow on the wall. 
Speak what you think now in hard words and 
to-morrow speak what tomonow thinks in hard 45 
words again, though it contradict everything 
you said to-day.—“Ah, so you shall be sure to 
be misunderstood.”—Is it so bad then to be 
misunderstood? Pythagoras was misunderstood, 
and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Go- 


genuine action will explain itself and will ex¬ 
plain your other genuine actions. Your conform¬ 
ity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you 
have already done singly will justify you now. 


“SeeGenesis 39 . 12 . 


" Pythagoras . . . Newton: Pythagoras, a Greek 
philosopher of the sixth century n.c.; Socrates 
(469-399 b.c.), Greek philosopher, poisoned be¬ 
cause of his advanced views; Martin Luther (1483- 
1546), German religious leader, suffered imprison¬ 
ment; Copernicus (1473-1543), astronomer whose 
\ iews about the solar system were doubted; Galileo 
(1564-1642), Italian astronomer, forced to repudi¬ 
ate the Copernican theory; Sir Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727), English philosopher and discoverer 
of the law of gravitation, which for years was not 
accepted. 

7 mistake for palindrome, which is the same 
whether read backward or forward; for example, 
“Madam, I'm Adam.” 
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Greatness appeals to the future. If I cun !>e firm 
enough to-day to do right and scorn eves, 1 
must have done so much right before as to de¬ 
fend me now. Be it how it will, do right now. 
Always scorn appearances and vou always may. 
The force of character is cumulative. All the 
foregone days of virtue work their health into 
this. What makes the majesty of the heroes of 
the senate and the field, which so fills the im¬ 
agination? The consciousness ot a tram of great 
days and victories behind. They shed a united 
light on the advancing actor. Me is attended as 
by a visible escort of angels. That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham's' voice, and dig¬ 
nity into Washington’s poll, and America into 
Adams’s" eye. Honor is venerable to us because 
it is no ephemera. It is always ancient virtue. 
We worship it to-day because it is not of to¬ 
day. We love it and pay it homage because it is 
not a trap for our love and homage, blit is self- 
dependent, sclf-dciived. and theielore of an old 
immaculate pedigree, esen if shown in a young 
person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last 
of conformity and consistency. Let the winds 
be gazetted and ridiculous hencelorward. In¬ 
stead of the gong for dinner, let us hear a whis¬ 
tle from the Spartan fife. Let us never bow and 
apologize more. A gieat man is coming to cat 
at my house. 1 do not wish to please him; 1 
wish that he should wish to please me. I will 
stand here for humanity, and though 1 would 
make it kind, 1 would make it true. Let us af¬ 
front and repiimand the smooth mediocrity and 
squalid contentment of the tunes, and lniil m 
the face of custom and trade and office, the fact 
which is the upshot of all history, that there is 
a great responsible Thinker and Actor work¬ 
ing wherever a man works, that a true man 
belongs to no other time or place, but is the 
centre of things. Where he is there is nature 
He measures you and all men and all events. 
Ordinarily, everybody in society reminds us of 
somewhat else, or of some other person. Char¬ 
acter, reality, reminds you of nothing else; it 
takes place of the whole creation. The man 
must be so much that he must make all circum¬ 
stances indifferent. Every true man is a cause, 
a country, and an age; requires infinite spaces 

"William Pitt (1708-1778), English statesman. 

“Samuel Adams ( 1722 - 1803 ), American Revo¬ 
lutionary leader. 
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and numbeis and time fullv to accomplish his 
design;—and posterity seem to follow iiis steps 
as a train oi clients. A man Caesar is bom, and 
for ages after we have a Roman Empiie. Christ 
S is Ixirn. and millions of minds so gum and 
cleave to his genius that he is confounded with 
virtue and the possible of man. An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man, as, Mon- 
nchism, of the llennit Antony, the Relnrmn- 
to turn, of Luther, (,)uakeiism. of Eos; Methodism, 
of \\ eslcv, Abolition, ot Claikson. Scipio, 1 " Mil- 
ton called "the height of Rome", and all history 
involves itself vciv easily into tile bingiaphy of 
a few stout and earnest pel sons. 

IS Let a man then know his worth, and keep 
things nuclei his loot. Let him not peep or steal, 
oi skulk up and down with the air ol a chaiity- 
bov, a bastard, in an mtcilopcr in the world 
which esists loi linn But the man in the street, 
-o finding no win til in himself which cimesponds 
to the force which limit a tower oi sculptured 
a marble god, feels pom when lie looks on 
these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly 
book have an alien and forbidding air, much 
-f like a gav equipage, and seem to say like that, 
"Who are you, Sii?” Yet they all are his, suitors 
for his notice, petitioners to his faculties that 
they will come out and lake possession. The 
pictme waits fin my vculict; it is not to corn¬ 
's 0 maud me. but I am to settle its claims to praise. 
That popular fable" of the sot who was picked 
up dead-ill link in the street, cariiod to the 
duke’s house, washed and dressed and laid in 
the dukes bed, and, on his waking, tieated 
31 with all obsequious ceremony like the duke, 
and assured that he had been insane, owes its 
popularity to the fact that it symbolizes so well 
the state ol man, who is in the world a sort of 
sot, but now and then wakes up, exeicises his 
4 ° reason and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. 
In histoiy our imagination plays us false. King¬ 
dom and lordship, power and estate, are a 
gaudier vocabulary than private John and Ed- 

111 Antony . , . Scipio. Anthony the (treat, as- 
ictic of the third century; George Fox (1624- 
1 GO 1 ), founder of the Society of Friends; John 
Wesley (1703-1791), an early Methodist; Thomas 
Clarkson (1760-1846), English opponent of slav¬ 
ery; Scipio, Roman general who defeated Hanni¬ 
bal, 202 B.c. 

11 “The Story of the Sleeper Awakened,” Arabian 
Nights. 
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ward in a small house and common day’s work; 
but the things of life are the same to both; the 
sum total of both is the same. Why all this 
deference to Alfred and Scanderberg and Gus¬ 
tavos?” Suppose they were virtuous; did they 
wear out virtuo? As great a stake depends on 
your private act to-day as followed their public 
and renowned steps. When private men shall 
act with original views, the lustre will be trans¬ 
ferred from the actions of kings to those of 
gentlemen. 

Fhe world has been instructed by its kings, 
who have so magnetized the eyes of nations. It 
has been taught by this colossal symbol the 
mutual reverence that is due from man to man. 
The joyful loyalty with which men have every¬ 
where suffered the king, the noble, or the great 
proprietor to walk among them by a law of his 
own, make his own scale of men and things and 
reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with money 
but with honor, and represent the law in his 
person, was the hieroglyphic by which they ob¬ 
scurely signified their consciousness of their 
own right and comeliness, the right of every 
man. 

The magnetism which all original action ex¬ 
erts is explained when we inquire the reason of 
self-trust. Who is the Trustee? What is the ab¬ 
original Self, on which a universal reliance may 
1)0 grounded? What is the nature and power of 
that scienec-baiHing star, without parallax, 
without calculable elements, which shoots a rav 
of beauty even into trivial and impure actions, 
if the least mark of independence appear? The 
inquiry leads us to that source, at once the es¬ 
sence of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we 
call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this 
primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the 
last fact behind which analysis cannot go, all 
things find their common origin. For the sense 
of being which in calm hours rises, we know 
not how, in the soul, is not diverse from things, 
from space, from light, from time, from man, 
but one with them and proceeds obviously from . 
the same source whence their life and being 
also proceed. We first share the life by which 
things exist and afterwards see them as appear- 

” Alfred . . . Gustavus: Alfred the Great ( 849 - 
901 ), King of England; Scanderberg ( 1403 - 1468 ), - 
Albanian patriot; Gustavus Adolphus ( 1594 - 1632 ), 
King of Sweden, leader in the Thirty Years' War! 


ances in nature and forget that we have shared 
their cause. Here is the fountain of action and 
of thought. Here are the lungs of that inspira¬ 
tion which giveth man wisdom and which can- 
5 not be denied without impiety and atheism. We 
lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs of its 
activity. When we discern justice, when we dis¬ 
cern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but al¬ 
io low a passage to its beams. If we ask whence 
this comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that 
causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its presence or 
its absence is all we can affirm. Every man dis¬ 
criminates between the voluntary acts of his 
1 5 mind and his involuntary perceptions, and 
knows that to his involuntary perceptions a per¬ 
fect faith is due. He may err in the expression 
of them, but lie knows that these things are so, 
like day and night, not to be disputed. My wil- 
20 ful actions and acquisitions are but roving;— 
the idlest reverie, the faintest native emotion, 
command my curiosity and respect. Thought¬ 
less people contradict as readily the statement 
of perceptions as of opinions, or rather much 
25 more 1 cadilv, for they do not distinguish be¬ 
tween perception and notion. They fancy that I 
choose to see this or that thing. But perception 
is not whimsical, but fatal. If I sec a trait, my 
children will see it alter me, and in course of 
30 time all mankind,—although it may chance 
that no one has seen it bclore me. For my per¬ 
ception of it is as much a fact as the sun. 

I he relations ol the soul to the divine spirit 
are so pure that it is profane to seek to inter- 
35 pose helps. It must be that when God speaketh 
he should communicate, not one thing, but all 
things; should fill the world with his voice; 
should scatter forth light, nature, time, souls! 
from the centre of the present thought; and 
40 new date and new create the whole. Whenever 
a mind is simple and receives a divine wisdom, 
old things pass away,—means, teachers, texts, 
temples fall; it lives now, and absorbs past and 
future into the present hour. All things are 
(5 made sacred by relation to it,—one as much as 
another. All things are dissolved to their centre 
by their cause, and in the universal miracle 
petty and particular miracles disappear. If 
therefore a man claims to know and speak of 
:° God and carries you backward to the phraseol¬ 
ogy of some old mouldered nation in another 
country, in another world, believe him not. Is 
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the acorn better than the oak which is its ful¬ 
ness and completion? Is the parent tatter than 
the child into whom he has east his ripened be¬ 
ing? Whence then this worship of the past? The 
centuries are conspirators against the sanity ami 
authority of the soul. Time and space are but 
physiological colors which the eye makes, but 
the soul is light: where it is, is day; where it 
was, is night; and history is an impertinence 
and an injury if it be anything more than a 
cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 
becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer 
upright; be dares not say "I think,” “I am,” but 
quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed lie- 
fore the blade of grass or the blowing rose. 
Those roses under mv window make no refer¬ 
ence to former roses or to lietter ones; they are 
for what they are; they exist with God to-day. 
There is no time to them. There is simply the 
rose; it is perfect in every moment of its exist¬ 
ence. Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life 
acts; in the full-blown flower there is no more; 
in tlie leafless root there is no less. Its nature is 
satisfied and it satisfies nature in all moments 
alike. But man postpones or remembers; he 
does not live in the present, but with reverted 
eye laments the past, or, heedless of the riches 
that surround him, stands oil tiptoe to foresee 
the future. He cannot be happy and strong un¬ 
til he too lives with nature in the present, above 
time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what 
strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself 
unless he speaks the phraseology of I know not 
what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall not 
always set so great a price on a few texts, on a 
few lives. We are like children who repeat by 
rote the sentences of grandames and tutors, 
and, as they grow older, of the men of talents 
and character they chance to see,—painfully 
recollecting the exact words they spoke; after¬ 
wards, when they come into the point of view 
which those had who uttered these sayings, 
they understand them and are willing to let the 
words go; for at any time they can use words as 
good when occasion comes. If we live truly, we 
shall see truly. It is as easy for the strong man 
to be strong, as it is for the weak to be weak. 
When we have new perception, we shall gladly 
disburden the memory of its hoarded treasures 
as old rubbish. When a man fives with God, his 
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voice shall be as sweet as the murmur >if the 
biook and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this sub 
)ect remains unsaid, probably cannot be said. 

5 lor all that we say is the fur-olf remeinliering ol 
the intuition. That thought by wlmt 1 can now 
nearest approach to say it. is this. When good 
is near you, when you have life in yourself, it is 
not by any known or accustomed way; you 
to shall not discern the footprints of any other; 
you shall not see face of man; you shall not 
hear any name;—the way, the thought, the 
good, shall lie wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude example and experience. You take the 
i? way from man, not to man. All poisons that 
ever existed are its foigotten miuixtcts. Pear 
and hope are alike beneath it. There is some¬ 
what low even m hope. In the hour of vision 
there is nothing that can be called giatitude, 
20 nor propel ly joy. The soul raised over passion 
beholds identity and eternal causation, per¬ 
ceives the self-existence of Truth and Bight, 
and calms itsell with knowing that all things go 
well. Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, 
25 the South Sea; long intervals of time, yeais, 
centuries, are of no account. 'This which l think 
and feel underlay every former state of life and 
circumstances, as it does underlie my present, 
and what is called life and what is called death. 
?o Life only avails, not the having lived. Power 
ceases in the instant of repose; it resides in the 
moment of transition from a past to a new 
state, in the shooting of the gull, in the darting 
to an aim. This one fact the world lmtes; that 
35 the soul becomes; for that forever degrades the 
past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputation 
to a shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, 
shoves Jesus arid Judas equally aside. Why then 
do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the 
40 soul is present there will be power not confi¬ 
dent but agent. 13 To talk of reliance is a poor 
external way of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is. Who has 
more obedience than I masters me, though he 
45 should not raise his finger. Bound him I must 
involve by the gravitation of spirits. We fancy 
it rhetoric when we speak of eminent virtue. 
We do not yet see that virtue is Height, and 
that a man or a company of men, plastic and 
50 permeable to principles, by the law of nature 
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must overpower and ride all cities, nations, 
kings, rich men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly 
reach on this, as on every topic, the resolution 
of all into the ever-blessed One. Self-existence 
is the attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it 
constitutes the measure of good by the degree 
in which it enters into all lower forms. All 
things real are so by so much virtue as they 
contain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whal¬ 
ing, war, eloquence, personal weight, are some¬ 
what, and engage my respect as examples of its 
presence and impure action. 1 see the same law 
working in nature for conservation and growth. 
Power is, in nature, the essential measure o) 
right. Nature suffers nothing to remain in her 
kingdoms which cannot help itself. The genesis 
and maturation of a planet, its poise and orbit, 
the bended tree recoveiing itself from the 
strong wind, the vital resources of every an¬ 
imal and vegetable, are demonstrations of the 
self-sufficing and therefore self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; let 11s 
sit at home with the cause. Let us stun and 
astonish the intruding rabble of men and hooks 
and institutions by a simple declaration of the 
divine fact. Hid the invalids take the shoes 
from off their feet, for Cod is here within. Let 
our simplicity judge them, and our docility to 
our own law demonstrate the poverty ol nature 
and fortune beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not stand 
in awe of man, nor is his genius admonished to 
stay at home, to put itself in communication 
with the internal ocean, but it goes abroad to 
beg a cup of water of the urns of other men. 
We must go alone. I like the silent chmch be¬ 
fore the service begins, better than any preach¬ 
ing. How far off, how cool, how chaste the per¬ 
sons look, begirt each one with a precinct or 
sanctuary! So let us always sit. Why should we 
assume the faults of our friend, or wife, or fa¬ 
ther, or child, because they sit around our 
hearth, or are said to have the same blood? All 
men have my blood and I all men's. Not for 
that will I adopt their petulance or folly, even 
to the extent of being ashamed of it. But your 
isolation must not be mechanical, but spiritual, 
that is, must Ire elevation. At times the whole 
world seems to be in conspiracy to importune 
you with emphatic trifles. Friend, climate, 
child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at 
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once at thy closet door and say,—“Come out 
unto us.” But keep thy state; come not into 
their confusion. The power men possess to an¬ 
noy me I give them by a weak curiosity. No 
5 man can come near me but through my act. 
“What we love that we have, but by desire we 
bereave ourselves of the love.” 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of 
obedience and faith, let us at least resist our 
to temptations; let us enter into the state of war 
and wake Thor and Woden," courage and con¬ 
stancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done 
in our smooth times by speaking the truth. 
Check this lying hospitality and lying affection. 
1 5 Live no longer to the expectation of these de¬ 
ceived and deceiving people with whom we 
converse. Say to them, “O father, O mother, O 
wife, O brother, O friend, I have lived with 
von after appearances hitherto. Henceforward 
20 1 am the truth's. Be it known unto you that 
henceforward 1 obey no law less than the eter¬ 
nal law. f will have no covenants but proximi¬ 
ties. I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, to 
suppoit my family, to be the chaste husband of 
25 one wife,—but these relations I must fill after a 
new and unprecedented way. I appeal from 
your customs. I must be myself. I cannot break 
myself any longer for you, or you. If you can 
love me for what 1 am, we shall be the happier. 
30 II you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that 
you should. I will not hide my tastes or aver¬ 
sions. 1 will so ti 11st that what is deep is holy, 
that 1 will do strongly before the sun and moon 
whatever inly rejoices me and the heart ap- 
3 5 points. If you are noble, I will love you; if you 
are not, I will not hurt you and myself by hypo¬ 
critical attentions. If you are true, but not in 
the same tmth with me, cleave to your com¬ 
panions; 1 will seek my own. I do this not self- 
45 ishly but humbly and truly. It is alike your in¬ 
terest, and mine, and all men’s, however long 
we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. Does 
this sound harsh to-day? You will soon love 
what is dictated by your nature as well as mine, 
45 and if we follow the truth it will bring us out 
safe at last.”—But so may you give these 
friends pain. Yes, but I cannot sell my liberty 
and my power, to save their sensibility. Be¬ 
sides, all persons have their moments of reason, 
50 when they look out into the region of absolute 

14 Thor . . . Woden, Norse gods of thunder and 
war, respectively. 
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truth; then will they justify me and do the same 
thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of 
popular standards is a rejection of all standard, 
and mere antinomianism. 15 and the bold sensu¬ 
alist will use the name of philosophy to gild lus 
crimes. But the law of consciousness abides. 
There are two confessionals, in one or the other 
of which we must Ire shriven. You may fulfil 
your round of duties by clearing yourself in (lie 
direct, or in the reflex way. Consider whether 
you have satisfied your relations to father, 
mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat and (log— 
whether any of these can upbraid you. But 1 
may also neglect this reflex standard and ab¬ 
solve me to myself. 1 have my own stern claims 
and perfect circle. It denies theJ name of duty 
to many offices that are called duties. But if I 
can discharge its debts it enables me to dis¬ 
pense with the popular code. If any one imag¬ 
ines that this law is lax, let him keep its com¬ 
mandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in 
him who has cast off the common motives of 
humanity and has ventured to trust himself for 
a taskmaster. High be his heart, faithful his 
will, clear his sight, that he may in good earnest 
be doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a sim¬ 
ple purpose may be to him as strong as iron 
necessity is to others! 

If any man consider the present aspects of 
what is called by distinction society, he will 
see the need of these ethics. The sinew and 
heart of man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous, desponding whimperers. 
We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid 
of death, and afraid of each other. Our age 
yields no great and perfect persons. We want 
men and women who shall renovate life and 
our social state, but we see that most natures 
are insolvent, cannot satisfy their own wants, 
have an ambition out of all proportion to their 
practical force and do lean and beg day and 
night continually. Our housekeeping is mendi¬ 
cant, our arts, our occupations, our marriages, 
our religion we have not chosen, but society 
has chosen for us. We are parlor soldiers. We 
shun the rugged battle of fate, where strength 
is bom. 

1 ' the view that faith alone, without obedience 
of the moral law, is essential to salvation. 
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If our voting men miscarry in their fust en¬ 
terprises they lose all heart. If the young mer 
chant fails, men say he is ruined. If the finest 
genius studies at one ol our colleges and is not 
5 installed in an office within one vein aftei wauls 
in the cities or suburbs of Boston or New Yoik, 
it seems to his friends and himself that he is 
right in being disbe..;tencd and in complaining 
the rest of lus file. A sturdy lad limn Nets 
to Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn dies all 
the professions, who trams it, farms it. jicddh v, 
keeps a school, preaches, edits a newspapei, 
goes to Congress, lnivs a township, and so foith. 
in successive years, and always like a eat falls 
IS on his foot, is worth a bundled ol these city 
dolls He walks abreast with his days and Icols 
no shame in not "studying a profession,” for 
he does not postpone lus file, but lives alieady. 
Ho has not one chance, but a hundred chances. 
20 Let a Stoic open the l('sources ol man and toll 
men they are not leaning willows, but can and 
must detach themselves; that with the exeieise 
of self-trust, new powers shall appeal, that a 
man is the woid made flesh, bom to shed lieal- 
2? ing to the nations; that he should be ashamed 
of our compassion, and that the moment he 
acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, 
idolatries and customs out of the window, we 
pitv him no more but thank and revere him;— 
to and that teacher shall restoie the file of man to 
splendor and make Ins name dear to all his¬ 
tory. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance 
must work a revolution in all the offices and 
t5 relations of men; in their leligion; in their edu¬ 
cation; in their pursuits; their modes of living; 
their association; in their property; in their 
speculative views. 

1 . In what prayers do men allow 1 " them- 
40 selves! That which they call a holy office is not 
so much as brave and manly. Player looks 
abroad and asks for some foreign addition to 
come through some foreign virtue, and loses 
itself in endless mazes of natural and super- 
45 natural, and mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer 
that craves a particular commodity, anything 
less than all good, is vicious. Prayer is the 
contemplation of the facts of fife from the high¬ 
est point of view. It is the soliloquy of a bc- 
50 holding and jubilant soul. It is the spirit of 

justify. 
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God pronouncing his works good. But prayer 
as a means to effect a private end is meanness 
and theft. It supposes dualism and not unity 
in nature and consciousness. As soon as the 
man is at one with Cod, he will not beg. He 5 
will then see prayer in all action. The prayer of 
the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the stroke 
of his oar, are true prayers heard throughout 
nature, though for cheap ends. Caratach, in 10 
Fletcher’s Bonduca,” when admonished to in¬ 
quire the mind of the god Audate, replies,— 

“His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 

Our valors are our best gods." 

r; 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance; it is 
infirmity of will. Kegret calamities if you can 
thereby help the sufferer, if not attend your 
own work and already the evil begins to be 20 
repaired. Our sympathy is just as base. We 
come to them who weep foolishly and sit down 
and cry for company, instead of imparting to 
them truth and health in rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more in communication with 25 
their own reason. The secret of fortune is joy 
in our hands. Welcome evermore to gods and 
men is the self-helping man. For him all doors 
are flung wide; him all tongues greet, all honors 
crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love 30 
goes out to him and embraces him because 
ho did not need it. We solicitously and apolo¬ 
getically caress and celebrate him because he 
held on his way and scorned our disapproba¬ 
tion. The gods love him because men hated 35 
him. "To the persevering mortal,” said Zoro¬ 
aster, “the blessed linmoitals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. 
They say with those foolish Israelites, “Let not 40 
God speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak 
any man with us, and we will obey.” Every¬ 
where I am hindered of meeting God in my 
brother, because he has shut his own temple 
doors and recites fables merely of his brother’s, 45 
or his brother’s brother’s God. Every new mind 
is a new classification. If it prove a mind of un¬ 
common activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoi¬ 
sier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a Fourier, 18 it im- 

17 a play by John Fletcher ( 1579 - 1625 ). 

18 Locke . . . Fourier; Locke and Bentham, 
English philosophers; Lavoisier, French chemist; 


poses its classification on other men, and lol a 
new system. In proportion to the depth of the 
thought, and so to the number of the objects 
it touches and brings within reach of the pupil, 
is his complacency. But chiefly is this apparent 
in creeds and churches, which are also classi¬ 
fications of some powerful mind acting on the 
elemental thought of duty and man’s relation 
to the Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, 
Swedenborgism. 19 The pupil takes the same de¬ 
light in subordinating everything to the new 
terminology as a girl who has just learned 
Ixitany in seeing a new earth and new seasons 
thereby. It will happen for a time that the 
pupil will find his intellectual power has grown 
by the study of his master’s mind. But in all 
unbalanced miiids the classification is idolized, 
passes for the end and not for a speedily ex¬ 
haustible means, so that the walls of the system 
blend to their eye in the remote horizon with 
the walls of the universe; the luminaries of 
heaven seem to them hung on the arch their 
master built. They cannot imagine how you 
aliens have any right to sec,—how you can 
see; "It must be somehow that you stole the 
light from us.” They do not yet perceive that 
light, unsystematic, indomitable, will break into 
any cabin, even into theirs. Let them chirp 
awhile and call it their own. If they are honest 
and do well, presently their neat new pinfold 711 
will be too strait and low, will crack, will lean, 
will rot and vanish, and the immortal light, all 
young, and joyful, million-orbed, million-col¬ 
ored, will beam over the universe as on the 
first morning. 

2 . It is for want of self-culture that the 
superstition of Travelling, whose idols are Italy, 
England, Egypt, retains its fascination for all 
educated Americans. They who made England, 
Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagination, 
did so by sticking fast where they were, like 
an axis of the earth. In manly hours we feel 
that duty is our place. The soul is no traveller; 
the wise man stays at home, and when his 
necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he is at 


James Hutton, Scotch geologist; Fourier, French 
socialist. 

'“Emanuel Swedenborg ( 1688 - 1772 ), Swedish 
philosopher and mystic. 

20 enclosure for animals. 
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home still and shall make men sensible by the which all these will fmd themselves fitted, and 

expression of his countenance that he goes, the taste and sentiment will he satisfied also, 

missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits Insist on yourself, never imitate. Yum own 
cities and men like a sovereign and not like an gift vou can present every moment with the 
interloper or a valet. 5 cumulative force of a whole life's cultivation; 

I have no churlish objection to the circum- hut of the adopted talent of another vou have 
navigation of the globe for the purposes of art. only an extemporaneous lull possession. That 
of study, and benevolence, so that the man is which each can do best, none but his Maker 

first domesticated, or docs not go abroad with can teach him, No man vet knows what it is, 

the hope of finding somewhat greater than he to nor can, till that person has exhibited it Where 
knows. He who travels to lie amused, or to get is the master who could have taught Shak- 
somewhat which he does not carry, travels speare? Wheie is the master who could have 
away from himself, and grows old even in instructed Fianklin, or Washington, or Bacon, 
youth among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, or Newton? Every great man is a unicpie. The 
his will and mind have become old and dilapi- l 5 Scipionixm of Scipio is precisely that part he 
dated as they. He carries ruins to ruins. could not borrow. Shakspeare will never be 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Our first jour- made by the study of Shakspeaie. Do that 
neys discover to us the indifference of places. which is assigned vou, and you cannot hope 
At home 1 dream that at Naples, at Home, I too much or dare too much. There is at this 
can be intoxicated with beauty and lose my 20 moment for you an utterance brave and grand 
sadness. 1 pack my trunk, embrace my friends, as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias,' 1 or 

embark on the sea and at last wake up in trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses 

Naples, and there beside me is the stern fact, or Dante, but different from all these. Not pos- 

thc sad self, unrelenting, identical, that 1 fled siblv will the soul, all rich, all eloquent, with 

from. 1 seek the Vatican and the palaces. 1 25 thousand-cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself; 
affect to be intoxicated with sights and sug- but if you can hear what these patriarchs say, 

gestioris, but I am not intoxicated. My giant surely you can reply to them in the same pitch 

goes with me wherever f go. of voice; for the ear and the tongue are two 

3 . But the rage of travelling is a symptom organs of one nature. Abide in the simple and 

of a deeper unsoundness affecting the whole 30 noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart, and 
intellectual action. The intellect is vagabond, thou shall reproduce the Foreworld again, 
and our system of education fosters restlessness. 4 . As our Religion, our Education, our Art 
Our minds travel when our bodies are forced to look abroad, so does our spirit of society. All 
stay at home. We imitate; arid what is imitation men plume themselves on the improvement of 
but the travelling of the mind? Our houses are 3 3 society, and no man improves, 
built with foreign taste; our shelves are gar- Society never advances. It recedes as fast on 
nished with foreign ornaments; our opinions, one side as it gains on the other, it undergoes 
our tastes, our faculties lean, and follow the continual changes; it is barbarous, it is civilized. 
Past and the Distant. The soul created the arts it is christianized, it is rich, it is scientific; but 
wherever they have flourished. It was in his 40 this change is not amelioration. For everything 
own mind that the artist sought his model. that is given something is taken. Society ac- 
It was an application of his own thought to quires new arts and loses old instincts. What a 
the thing to be done and the conditions to be contrast between the well-clad, reading, writ- 
observed. And why need we copy the Doric ing, thinking American, with a watch, a pencil, 
or the Gothic model? Beauty, convenience, 45 and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
grandeur of thought and quaint expression naked New Zealander, whose property is a 
are as near to us as to any, and if the Ameri- club, a spear, a mat, and an undivided twen- 
can artist will study with hope and love the tieth of a shed to sleep under! But compare 
precise thing to be done by him, considering the health of the two men and you shall see 
the climate, the soil, the length of the day, ;o that the white man has lost his aboriginal 
the wants of the people, the habit and form — 
of the government, he will create a house in 
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strength. If the traveller tell us truly, strike than any one since. Columbus found the New 

the savage with a broad-axe and in a day or World in an undecked boat. It is curious to see 

two the flesh shall unite and heal as if you the periodical disuse and perishing of means 

struck the blow into soft pitch, and the same and machinery which were introduced with 

blow shall send the white to his grave. 5 loud laudation a few years or centuries before. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has The great genius returns to essential man. We 

lost the use of his feet. He is supported on reckoned the improvements of the art of war 

crutches, but lacks so much support of muscle. among the triumphs of science, and yet Na- 

He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails of the poleon conquered Europe by the bivouac, 

skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 10 which consisted of falling back on naked valor 
nautical almanac he has, and so being sure of and disencumbering it of all aids. The Emperor 

the information when he wants it, the inan in held it impossible to make a perfect army, says 

the street does not know a star in the sky. The Las Cases,“without abolishing our arms, 

solstice ho does not observe, the equinox he magazines, commissaries, and carriages, until, 

knows as little; and the whole bright calendar 15 in imitation of the Roman custom, the soldier 
of the year is without a dial in his mind. His should receive his supply of com, grind it in 

note-lrooks impair his memoiy; bis libraries his handmill and bake his bread himself.” 

overload his wit; the insurance-office increases Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, 
the number of accidents; and it may be a but the water of which it is composed does not. 

question whether machinery does not encum- 20 The same particle does not rise from the val- 
ber; whether we have not lost by refinement ley to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal, 

some energy, by a Christianity, entrenched in The persons who make up a nation to-day, 

establishments and forms, some vigor of wild next year die, and their experience dies with 

virtue. For every Stoic was a Stoic; but in them. 

Christendom where is the Christian? 25 And so the reliance on Property, including 

There is no more deviation in the moral the reliance on governments which protect it, 
standard than in the standard of height or is the want of self-reliance. Men have looked 

bulk. No greater men are now than ever were. away from themselves and at things so long 

A singular equality may be observed between that they have come to esteem the religious, 
the great men of the first and of the last ages; 30 learned, and civil institutions as guards of prop- 
nor can all the science, art, religion, and phi- erty, and they deprecate assaults on these, be- 

losophy of the nineteenth century avail to edtt- cause they feel them to be assaults on property, 

cate greater men than Plutarch’s heroes, three They measure their esteem of each other by 

or four and twenty centuries ago. Not in time what each has, and not by what each is. But a 

is the race progressive. Phocion,” Socrates, 35 cultivated man becomes ashamed of his prop- 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great men, but they erty, out of new respect for his nature. Espe- 

leave no class. He who is really of their class cially he hates what he has if he see that it is 

will not be called by their name, but will be accidental,—came to him by inheritance, or 

his own man, and in his turn the founder of a gift, or crime; then he feels that it is not having; 

sect. The arts and inventions of each period 40 it does not belong to him, has no root in him 
are only its costume and do not invigorate men. and merely lies there because no revolution or 

The harm of the improved machinery may com- no robber takes it away. But that which a man 

pensate its good. Hudson and Behring accom- is, does always by necessity acquire; and what 

plished so much in their fishing-boats as to the man acquires, is living property, which 

astonish Parry and Franklin,-' 3 whose equip- 45 does not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or 
ment exhausted the resources of science and revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, 

art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, discovered a but perpetually renews itself wherever the man 

more splendid series of celestial phenomena breathes. “Thy lot or portion of life,” said the 

22 Greek general ( 402-317 n.c ). 

22 Parry . . . Franklin; Sir William Edward 24 Voluntary exile with Napoleon on St. Helena; 

Parry and Sir John Franklin, nineteenth-century he served as Napoleon’s secretary, and recorded 
Arctic explorers. Napoleon’s life there. 
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Caliph All,* 5, “is seeking after thee; therefore chills like east winds the world, the whole hu- 
be at rest from seeking after itOur depend- man family is bathed \\i*h an element ol lose 
ence on these foreign goods leads us to our like a fine ether. How many persons sve meet 

slavish respect for numbers. The political in houses, whom we sc.ncely speak to, whom 

parties meet in numerous conventions, the 5 set we honor, and who honor us! How many 
greater the concourse and with each new up- sve see in the stieet, or sit with in church, 

roar of announcement. The delegation from svhoin, though silently, we sv.umly rejoice to 
Essex! The Democrats from New Hampshire! be with! Head the language ol these svandeimg 

The Whigs of Maine! the young patriot feels eye-beams. 1 lie heart knoweth. 

himself stiongcr than before by a new thousand 10 1 he effect of the indulgence of this human 

of eyes and arms. In like manner the reformers affection is a certain cordial exlul.nation. In 

summon conventions and s-ote and resolve in poetry, and in common speech, the emotions of 

multitude. Not so, O friends! will the Cod lienevolcnce and complacency which aie felt 

deign to enter and inhabit you, but by a method tow.ud otheis are likened to the’ mateiial effects 

precisely the icverse. It is only as a man puts >5 of fire, so swift, oi much more swift, more 
off all foreign support and stands alone that I active, more cheering are these fine inward ir- 

see him to be strong and to prevail. He is radiations, From the highest degree of pas- 

weakcr by every recruit to his banner. Is not sionate love to the lowest degiee ol good will 

a man better than a town? Ask nothing of men, they make the sweetness of life, 

and, in the endless mutation, thou only film 20 <) U r intellectual and active powers increase 
column must presently appear the upholder with our affection. The scholar sits down to 

of all that surrounds thee. He who knows that write, and all his years of meditation do not 

power is inborn, that he is weak because he furnish him with one good thought 01 happy 

has looked for good out of him and elsewhere, expression; but it is necessary to wiite a letter 

and, so perceiving, thiows himself imhesit.it- 25 to a friend, and, forthwith, hoops ol gentle 
inglv on his thought, instantly lights himself, thoughts invest themselves, on every hand, with 

stands hi the erect position, commands his chosen winds. See in any house where virtue 

limbs, works miracles; just as a man who stands and self resjrect abide the palpitation which 

on his feet is stronger than a man who stands the appioach of a stranger causes. A corn- 

on his head. 3 ° mended stranger is expected and announced, 

So use all that is called Fortune Most men and an uneasiness between pleasure and pain 

gamble with her. and gain all, and lose all, as invades all the hearts of a household, lfis ar~ 

her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful liva! almost brings fear to the good hearts that 

these winnings, and deal with Cause and Effect, would welcome him. The house is dusted, all 

the chancellors of Cod. In the M ill wink and 35 things fly into their places, the old coat is ex- 
acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel of changed for the new, and they must get up u 

Chance, and shall sit hereafter out of fear from dinner if they can. Of a commended stranger, 

her rotations. A political victory, a rise of rents, only the good report is told by others, only the 

the recovery of your sick or the return of your good and new is heard by us. He stands to us 

absent friend, or some other favorable event 4 ° for humanity. He is what we wish. Having 
raises your spirits, and you think good days imagined and invested him, we ask how we 

are preparing for you. Do not believe it. Noth- should stand related in conversation and action 

ing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing with such a man, and are uneasy with fear. The 

can bring you peace but the triumph of same idea exalts conversation witli him. We 

principles. 45 talk better than we are wont. We have the 

nimblest fancy, a richer memory, and our dumb 
FRIENDSHIP devil has taken leave for the time. For long 

hours we can continue a series of sincere, grace- 
We have a great deal more kindness than is f u | rich communications, drawn from the old- 


ever spoken. Barring all the selfishness that 

“fourth Arabian caliph (seventh century), the 
son-in-law of Mohammed. 


50 est, secretest experience, so that they who sit 
by, of our own kinsfolk and acquaintance, shall 
feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. But 


non 
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a* soon as the stranger begins to intrude his for me to new and noble depths, and enlarge 

partialities, his definitions, his defects, into the the meaning of all my thoughts. These are new 

conversation, it is all over. He has heard the poetry of the first bard—poetry without stop— 

first, the last and best, he will ever hear from hymn, ode, and epic, poetry still flowing, Apollo 

us. He is no stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, 5 and the Muses chanting still. Will these two 
misapprehension are old acquaintances. Now, separate themselves from me again, or some of 

when he comes, he may get the order, the them? I know not, but I fear it not; for my re¬ 
dress, and the dinner, but the throbbing of the lation to them is so pure that we hold by simple 

heart, and the communications of the soul, no affinity, and, the genius of my life being thus 

more, 10 social, the same affinity will exert its energy on 

What is so pleasant as these jets of affection whomsoever is as noble as these men and 
which relume a young world for me again? women, wherever I may be. 

What is so delicious as a just and firm en- I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature 
counter of two, in a thought, in a feeling? How on this point. It is almost dangerous to me to 

beautiful, on their approach to this beating 15 "crush the sweet poison of misused wine ” 8 of 
heurt, the steps and forms of the gifted and the the affections. A new person is to me a great 

true! Tbo moment we indulge our affections, event and hinders me from sleep. I have had 

the earth is metamorphosed; there is no winter, such fine fancies lately about two or three per- 

and no night; all tragedies, all ennuis 1 vanish, sons as have given me delicious hours; but the 

all duties even; nothing fills the proceeding 20 joy ends in the day; it yields no fmit. Thought 
eternity but the forms all radiant of beloved is not born of it; my action is very little modi- 

persons. Let the soul be assured that some- Bed. I must feel pride in my friend’s accom- 

whero in the universe it should rejoin its friend, plishments as if they were mine, and a property 

and it would be content and cheerful alone for in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he is 

a thousand years. 25 praised, as the lover when he hears applause of 

I awoke this morning with devout thanks- his engaged maiden. We overestimate the con- 

giving for my friends, the old and the new. science of our friend. His goodness seems bet- 

Shall I not call Cod, the Beautiful, who daily ter than our goodness, his nature finer, his 

showeth himself so to me in his gifts? I chide temptations less. Everything that is his—his 

society, I embrace solitude, and yet 1 am not 30 name, his form, his dress, books and instru- 
so ungrateful as not to see the wise, the lovely, ments—fancy enhances. Our own thought 

and the noble-minded, as from time to time sounds new and larger from his mouth, 

they pass my gate. Who hears me, who under- Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are 
stand me, becomes mine—a possession for all not without their analogy in the ebb and flow 

time. Nor is Nature so poor but she gives mo 35 of love. Friendship, like the immortality of the 
this joy several times, and thus we weave so- soul, is too good to be believed. The lover, 

cial threads of our own, a new web of relations; beholding his maiden, half knows that she is 

and, as many thoughts in succession substanti- not verily that which he worships; and in the 

ate themselves, we shall by-and-by stand in a golden hour of friendship we are surprised with 

new world of our own creation, and no longer 40 shades of suspicion and unbelief. We doubt 
strangers and pilgrims in a traditionary globe. that we bestow on our hero the virtues in which 

My friends have come to me unsought. The he shines, and afterwards worship the form to 

grent God gave them to mo. By oldest right, by which we have ascribed this divine inhabitation, 

the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find In strictness, the soul does not respect men as 

them, or rather, not I, but the Deity in me and 45 it respects itself. In strict science all persons 
in them, both derides and cancels the thick underlie the same condition of an infinite re¬ 
walls of individual character, relation, age, sex, moteness. Shall we fear to cool our love by 

and circumstance, at which he usually connives, mining for the metaphysical foundation of this 

and now makes many one. High thanks I owe Elysian 3 temple? Shall I not be as real as the 

you, excellent lovers, who carry out the world 50_ 

a From Milton’s Comus, 1 . 46 . 
s heavenly, delightful. 
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things I see? If I am, I shall not fear to know 
them for what they are. Their essence is not 
less beautiful than their appearance, though it 
needs finer organs for it apprehension. The root 
of the plant is not unsightly to science, though 
for chaplets and festoons we cut the stem short. 
And I must hazard the production of the Ivdd 
fact amid these pleasing reveries, though it 
should prove an Egyptian skull* at our banquet. 
A man who stands united with his thought con¬ 
ceives magnificently to himself. He is conscious 
of a universal success, even though bought hv 
uniform particular failures. No advantages, no 
powers, no gold or force can be any match for 
him. 1 cannot choose but rely on my own pov¬ 
erty more than on your wealth. I cannot make 
your consciousness tantamount to mine. Only 
the star dazzles; the planet has a faint, moon¬ 
like ray. I hear what you say of the admirable 
parts and tried temper of the party you praise, 
but I see well that for all his purple cloaks 1 
shall not like him, unless he is at last a poor 
Greek 5 like me. I cannot deny it, () friend, that 
the vast shadow of the Phenomenal" includes 
thee, also, in its pied and painted immensity— 
thee, also, compared with whom all else is 
shadow. Thou are not Being, as Truth is, as 
Justice is; thou art not my soul, but a picture 
and effigy of that. Thou hast come to me lately, 
and already thou art seizing thy hat and cloak. 
Is it not that the soul puts forth friends, as the 
tree puts forth leaves, and presently, by the 
germination of new buds, extrudes the old leaf? 
The law of nature is alternation forevermore. 
Each electrical state superinduces the opposite. 
The soul environs itself with friends that it may 
enter into a grander self-acquaintance or soli¬ 
tude; and it goes alone, for a season, that it may 
exalt its conversation or society. This method 
betrays itself along the whole history of our 
personal relations. The instinct of affection re¬ 
vives the hope of union with our mates, and 
the returning sense of insulation recalls us from 
the chase. Thus every man passes his life in 
the search after friendship, and if he should 
record his true sentiment, he might write a 
letter like this, to each new candidate for his 
love; 

4 Death’s head at Egyptian banquets to remind 
the merrymakers to make the most of life’s joys, 
since time is fleeting. 

s scholar. • the physical universe. 


Dkah Fhiknd: 

If I was sure of thee, sure of thy eapaiitv, sore 
to match my iuihkI with thine, 1 should never think 
again of trifles in relation to thy coming-, and go- 
5 mgs I am not verv wise, my moods are quite at¬ 
tainable, and 1 resprit thv genius, it is to me as vet 
uufathomed; vet dare I not presume In thee a ]>er- 
feet intelligence of me, and so thou art to me a 
delicious torment. Thine ever, nr never. 

to Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are 
for curiosity, and not for life. They are not to 
be indulged. This is to weave cobweb, and not 
cloth. Our friendships hurry to short and poor 
conclusions because we have made them a tox- 
15 tore of wine and dreams instead of the tough 
fiber of the human heait The laws of friend¬ 
ship are great, austere, and eternal, oi one web 
with the laws of nature and of motals. But we 
have aimed at a swift and petty benefit, to suck 
20 a sudden sweetness. We snatch at the slowest 
fruit in the whole garden of Cod, which many 
summers and many wintels must upon. We 
seek our friend not sacredly, but with an adul¬ 
terate passion which would appiopiiate him to 
15 ourselves. In vain. We aie aimed till over with 
subtle antagonisms, which, as soon as wo meet, 
begin to play, and translate all poetry Into stale 
prose. Almost all people descend to meet. All 
association must be a compromise, and, what 
30 is worst, the very flower and aroma of the 
flower of each of the beautiful natures disap¬ 
pear as they approach each other. What a 
perpetual disappointment is actual society, even 
of the viituous and gifted! After interviews 
35 have been compassed with long foresight, we 
must be tormented presently by baffled blows, 
by sudden, unseasonable apathies, by epilepsies 
of wit and of animal spirits, in the heyday of 
friendship and thought. Our faculties do not 
40 play us true, and lxith parties are relieved by 
solitude. 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It 
makes no difference how many friends 1 have, 
and what content I can find in conversing with 
45 each, if there be one to whom I am not equal. 
If I have shrunk unequal from one contest 
instantly, the joy I find in all the rest becomes 
mean and cowardly. I should hate myself, if 
then I made my other friends my asylum. 

5 ° 

The valiant warrior famousM for fight, 

After a hundred victories, once foiled. 
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If from the book of honor ra/txi quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled . 7 8 

Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. 
Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk in 
which a delicate organization is protected from 
premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe 
enough to know and own it. Kcspect the 
naturlanf’samheit " which hardens the ruby in a 
million years, and works in duration, in which 
Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. The 
good spirit of our life has no heaven which is 
the price of rashness. Love, which is the es¬ 
sence of God, is not for levity, but for the total 
worth of man. Let us not have this childish 1 
luxury in our regards, but the austerest worth; 
let us approach our friend with an audacious 
trust in the truth of his heart, in the breadth, 
impossible to be overturned, of his foundations. 

The attractions of this subject are not to be 2 
resisted, and I leave, for the time, all account 
of subordinate social benefit, to speak of that 
select and sacred relation which is a kind of 


Want, Danger are in the lists, and he alone is 
victor who has truth enough in his constitution 
to preserve the delicacy of his beauty from the 
wear and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune 
5 may be present or absent, but all the hap in 
that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and 
the contempt of trifles. There are two elements 
that go to the composition of friendship, each 
st) sovereign that I can detect no superiority in 
3 cither, no reason why either should be first 
named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him, I may 
think aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence 
of a man so real and equal that I may drop even 
5 those undermost garments of dissimulation, 
courtesy, and second thought, which men never 
put off, and may deal with him with the sim¬ 
plicity and wholeness with which one chemical 
atom meets another. Sincerity is the luxury al- 
o lowed, like diadems and authority, only to the 
highest rank, that being permitted to speak 
truth as having none above it to court or con¬ 
form unto. Every man alone is sincere. At the 


absolute, and which even leaves the language entrance of a second person hypocrisy begins, 
of love suspicious and common, so much is this 25 We P arr y and fcnd the approach of our fellow- 
purer, and nothing is so much divine. man b y compliments, by gossip, by amuse- 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, ments - b >' afIairs - We cover »P our thought 

but with roughest courage. When they are real, frum bim " nder a hundred folds. I knew a man 

they are not glass threads or frost-work, but the wbo > under a certain religious frenzy, cast off 

solidest thing we know. For now, after so many 3 ° this dra P er y> and . omitting all compliments and 
ages of experience, what do we know of nature, commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every 

or of ourselves? Not one step has been taken P erson be encountered, and that with great in- 

toward the solution of the problem of his des- si £ ht alld beaut y- At first he was resisted, and 

tiny. In one condemnation of folly stand the a11 mon a S reed he was mad - B y persisting, as 

whole universe of men. But the sweet sincerity indeed he could not help doing, for some time 

of joy and peace, which I draw from this al- in this course, he attained to the advantage of 

liance with my brother's soul, is the nut itself brin g in g ever y man of his acquaintance into 

whereof all nature and all thought is but the true relations with him. No man would think 

husk and shell. Happy is the house that shelters of s P eakin g wisely with him, or of putting him 

a friend! It might well be built, like a festal 4 ° off witb an y chat of markets or reading-rooms, 
bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. But ever y man was constrained by so much 

Happier, if he know the solemnity of that re- sincerity to the like plain dealing, and what 

lation, and honor its law! He who offers him- love of Ilahlre > what poetry, what symbol of 


self a candidate for that covenant comes up like 
an Olympian" to the great games where the 
first-born of the world are the competitors. He 
proposes himself for contests where Time, 

7 From Shakespeare, Sonnet XXV, inexactly 
quoted. 

8 slow processes of nature. 

"one taking part in the Olympic games of an¬ 
cient Greece. 


truth he had, he did certainly show him. But to 
most of us society shows not its face and eye, 
but its side and its back. To stand in true re¬ 
lations with men in a false age is worth a fit of 
insanity, is it not? We can seldom go erect. 
Almost every man we meet requires some civil¬ 
ity, requires to be humored; he has some fame, 
some talent, some whim of religion or philan¬ 
thropy in his head that is not to be questioned, 


no4] 
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and which spoils all conversation with him. But 
a friend is a sane man who exercises not my 
ingenuity, but me. My friend gives me enter¬ 
tainment without requiring anv stipulation on 
my part. A friend, theiefore, is a sort of para¬ 
dox in nature. I who alone am, 1 who see noth¬ 
ing in nature whose existence I can affirm with 
equal evidence to my own, heboid now the 
semblance of my being in all its height, variety, 
and iiiiiosity reiterated in a loieign form; so 
that a friend may well be reckoned the master¬ 
piece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is tender¬ 
ness. We are liolden to men by eveiy sort of tie, 
by blood, bv pride, by fear, bv hope, by lucre, 
by Inst, by hate, bv admiration, by every cii- 
cumstanee and badge and tulle, but we can 
Scarce believe that so much character can sub¬ 
sist ill another as to draw us by love. Can an¬ 
other he so blessed, and we so pure, that we 
can offer him tenderness? When a man becomes 
dear to me, 1 have touched the goal of fortune. 
1 find very little written dnectly to the heart 
of this inattci in hooks. And vet I have one text 
which 1 cannot choose but lemembei. My au¬ 
thor"' says: “I offer mvself faintly and bluntly 
to those whose 1 effectually am, and tender 
myself least to him to whom I am the most 
devoted." 1 wish that friendship should have 
feet, as well as eves and eloquence. It must 
plant itself on the ground before it vaults over 
the moon. I wish it to be a little of a citi/en 
before it is quite a cherub. We chide the citizen 
because he makes love a commodity. It is an 
exchange of gifts, of useful loans, it is good 
neighborhood, it watches with the sick, it holds 
the pall of the funeral, and quite loses sight of 
the delicacies and nobility of the relation. But 
though we cannot find the god under this dis¬ 
guise of a sutler, yet, on the other hand, we 
we cannot forgive the poet if he spins his thread 
too fine, and does not substantiate his romance 
by the municipal virtues of justice, punctuality, 
fidelity, and pity. I hate the prostitution of the 
name of friendship to signify modish and 
worldy alliances. I ninth prefer the company of 
plowboys and tin-peddlers to the silken and 
perfumed amity which only celebrates its days 
of encounter by a frivolous display, by rides in 
a curricle, and dinners at the best taverns. The 


end of friendship is a commerce the most stiict 
and homely that can hi- joined, mme stm t than 
anv of which we have experience. It is foi aid 
and comfort through all the ■ elation* and pas- 
5 sages of life and death. It is fit for serene daw, 
and giaceful gifts, and conntiv rambles, but 
also for rough mads and haul hue. shipwieek, 
poverty, anil persecution. It keeps company 
with the sallies of the wit and the trances of 
10 religion. We are to dignify to each other the 
dailv needs and offices of man's lile and em¬ 
bellish it bv courage, wisdom, and unity. It 
should never hill into something usual and set¬ 
tled. but should be alert and inventive and add 
15 rune and leason to what was drndgeiy. 

l'liendship mav be said to leqniie natures so 
raic anil costly, each so well teinpcicd, and so 
happily adapted, and withal so cncumstanced 
(for even in that p.uticulai, a poet savs, love 
20 demands that the parties be altogether paiietl) 
that its satisfaction can very seldom be assured. 
It cannot subsist in its pcifection, say some oi 
those who arc learned in this warm loie ol the 
heart, betwixt mine than two. I am not quite 
25 so stud in my terms, perhaps because I have 
never known so high a fellowship as otlieis. I 
please my imagination inoie with a ciiele ol 
godlike men and women variously ielated to 
each other and between whom subsists a lofty 
50 intelligent c. But 1 find this law ol one to one 
peiemptorv for conversation, which is the prac¬ 
tice and consummation of friendship. Do not 
mix waters too much. The best mix as ill as 
good and bad. You shall have very useful and 
35 cheering discourse at several times with two 
several men, but let all three of you come to¬ 
gether, and you shall not have one new arid 
hearty word. Two may talk and one may hear, 
but three cannot take part in a conversation of 
40 the most sincere and searching sort. In good 
company there is never such discourse between 
two, across the table, as takes place when you 
leave them alone. In good company the in¬ 
dividuals at once merge their egotism into a 
45 social soul exactly coextensive with the several 
consciousnesses there present. No partialities of 
friend to friend, no fondnesses of brother to 
sister, of wife to husband, are there pertinent, 
but quite otherwise. Only he may then speak 
who can sail on the common thought of the 
party, and not poorly limited to his own. Now 
this convention, which good sense demands, 


50 
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If from the book of honor ra/txi quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 7 8 

Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. 
Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk in 
which a delicate organization is protected from 
premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe 
enough to know and own it. Kcspect the 
naturlanf’samheit " which hardens the ruby in a 
million years, and works in duration, in which 
Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. The 
good spirit of our life has no heaven which is 
the price of rashness. Love, which is the es¬ 
sence of God, is not for levity, but for the total 
worth of man. Let us not have this childish 1 
luxury in our regards, but the austerest worth; 
let us approach our friend with an audacious 
trust in the truth of his heart, in the breadth, 
impossible to be overturned, of his foundations. 

The attractions of this subject are not to be 2 
resisted, and I leave, for the time, all account 
of subordinate social benefit, to speak of that 
select and sacred relation which is a kind of 


Want, Danger are in the lists, and he alone is 
victor who has truth enough in his constitution 
to preserve the delicacy of his beauty from the 
wear and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune 
5 may be present or absent, but all the hap in 
that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and 
the contempt of trifles. There are two elements 
that go to the composition of friendship, each 
st) sovereign that I can detect no superiority in 
3 cither, no reason why either should be first 
named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him, I may 
think aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence 
of a man so real and equal that I may drop even 
5 those undermost garments of dissimulation, 
courtesy, and second thought, which men never 
put off, and may deal with him with the sim¬ 
plicity and wholeness with which one chemical 
atom meets another. Sincerity is the luxury al- 
o lowed, like diadems and authority, only to the 
highest rank, that being permitted to speak 
truth as having none above it to court or con¬ 
form unto. Every man alone is sincere. At the 


absolute, and which even leaves the language entrance of a second person hypocrisy begins, 
of love suspicious and common, so much is this 25 We P arr y and fcnd the approach of our fellow- 
purer, and nothing is so much divine. man b y compliments, by gossip, by amuse- 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, ments - b >' afIairs - We cover »P our thought 

but with roughest courage. When they are real, frum bim " nder a hundred folds. I knew a man 

they are not glass threads or frost-work, but the wbo > under a certain religious frenzy, cast off 

solidest thing we know. For now, after so many 3 ° this dra P er y> and . omitting all compliments and 
ages of experience, what do we know of nature, commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every 

or of ourselves? Not one step has been taken P erson be encountered, and that with great in- 

toward the solution of the problem of his des- si £ ht alld beaut y- At first he was resisted, and 

tiny. In one condemnation of folly stand the a11 mon a S reed he was mad - B y persisting, as 

whole universe of men. But the sweet sincerity indeed he could not help doing, for some time 

of joy and peace, which I draw from this al- in this course, he attained to the advantage of 

liance with my brother's soul, is the nut itself brin g in g ever y man of his acquaintance into 

whereof all nature and all thought is but the true relations with him. No man would think 

husk and shell. Happy is the house that shelters of s P eakin g wisely with him, or of putting him 

a friend! It might well be built, like a festal 4 ° off witb an y chat of markets or reading-rooms, 
bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. But ever y man was constrained by so much 

Happier, if he know the solemnity of that re- sincerity to the like plain dealing, and what 

lation, and honor its law! He who offers him- love of Ilahlre > what poetry, what symbol of 


self a candidate for that covenant comes up like 
an Olympian" to the great games where the 
first-born of the world are the competitors. He 
proposes himself for contests where Time, 

7 From Shakespeare, Sonnet XXV, inexactly 
quoted. 

8 slow processes of nature. 

"one taking part in the Olympic games of an¬ 
cient Greece. 


truth he had, he did certainly show him. But to 
most of us society shows not its face and eye, 
but its side and its back. To stand in true re¬ 
lations with men in a false age is worth a fit of 
insanity, is it not? We can seldom go erect. 
Almost every man we meet requires some civil¬ 
ity, requires to be humored; he has some fame, 
some talent, some whim of religion or philan¬ 
thropy in his head that is not to be questioned, 
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at least this satisfaction in crime, according to universal power, souls are now acting, cndur- 

the Latin proverb: you can speak to your ac- mg. and daring, which can love us, and which 

complice on even terms. Crtmcrt quos inquinat, we can love. Wo may congratulate ourselves 

aeqiuit." To those whom we admire und love, that the period of nonage, of follies, of hlun- 

at first we cannot. Yet the least defect of self- 5 dors, and of shame, is passed in solitude, and 
possession vitiates, in mv judgment, the entire when we are finished men, we shall grasp lie- 

relation. There can never be deep peace bo- roic hands in heroic hands. Only he admnn- 

tween two spirits, never mutual respect, until, ishecl by what you already see, not to strike 

in their dialogue, each stands for the whole leagues of friendship with cheap persons, where 

world. to no friendship ran lie. Our impatience betrays 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry us into rash and foolish alliances which no God 

with what grandeur of spirit we can. Let us he attends. By persisting in your path, though you 

silent, so we may hear the whisper of the gods. forfeit the little, you gain the groat. You dcm- 

Lct us not interfere. Who set vou to cast about onslrate yourself, so as to put your sell out ol 

what you should sav to the select souls, or how it the reach of false relations, and vou draw to 
to say anything to such? No matter how in- you the first -1 wirn ol the world, those rare pil- 

genious, no matter how graceful and bland. grims whereof only one or two wander in na- 

There are innumerable degrees of folly and wis- tore at once, and before whom the vulgar great 

dom, and for you to say aught is to be frivolous. show as specters and shallows merely. 

Wait, and the heart shall speak. Wait until the 20 It is foolish to be afraid ol making our ties 
necessary and everlasting overpowers yon, until too spiritual, as if so we could lose any genuine 

day and night avail themselves of your lips. love. Whatever correction of our popular views 

The only reward of virtue is virtue; the only we make Irom insight, natuie will be sure to 

way to have a friend is to be one. You shall not bear us out in, and though it seem to rob ns ol 

come nearer a man by getting into his house. If 25 some jov, will repay us with a greater. Let us 
unlike, his soul only flees the faster from you, feel, il we will, the absolute isolation of man. 

and you shall catch never a true glance ol his We arc sure that we have all in us. We go to 

eye. We see the noble afar off, and they repel Europe, or we pursue persons, or we read 

11s; why should we intrude? Late—vety Lite— books, in the instinctive faith that these will 

we perceive that no arrangements, no introdue- 40 call it out and reveal us to ourselves. Beggars 
tions, no consuetudes 1 ' 1 or habits of society all. The persons arc such as we; the Europe, un 

would be of any avail to establish us in such re- old faded garment of dead persons; the books, 

lations with them as we desire, but solely the their ghosts. Let 11s drop this idolatry. Let us 

uprise of nature in us to the same degree it is in give over this mendicancy. I ,ct us even bid our 

them; then shall we meet as water with water; 15 dearest friends farewell, and defy them, saying, 
and if we should not meet them then, we shall "Who are yon? Unhand me. I will be depend* 

not want them, for we are already they. In the ent no more.” Ah! secst thou not, O brother, 

last analysis, love is only the reflection of a that thus we part only to meet again on a 

man's own worthiness from other men. Men higher platform, and only be more each other’s, 

have sometimes exchanged names with their 40 because we are more our own? A friend is 
friends, as if they would signify that in their Janus-faced; 1-1 he looks to the past and the fu- 

friend each loved his own soul. , tore. He is the child of all my foregoing hours. 

The higher the style we demand of friend- the prophet of those to come, and the harbinger 

ship, of course the less easy to establish it with of a greater friend. 

flesh and blood. We walk alone in the world. 45 1 do then with my friends as I do with my 
Friends such as we desire are dreams and fa- books. 1 would have them where I can find 
bles. But a sublime hope cheers ever the faith- them, but I seldom use them. We must havc 

ful heart, that elsewhere, in other regions of the society on our own terms, and admit or exclude 

-- it on the slightest cause. I cannot afford to 

11 Guilt puts on a level those whom it defiles;_ 

from Lucan’s Pliarsalia, V, 290, inaccurately quoted 13 Janus was the Roman god of gates and doors 

by Emerson. and was represented with two faces looking in op- 

IS customs. posite directions. 
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speak much with my friend. If he is great, he hardly he said without a sort of treachery to 
makes me so great that I cannot descend to the relation. The essence of friendship is entire- 
converse. In the great days presentiments hover ness, a total magnanimity and trust. It must not 
before me, far before me in the firmament. I surmise or provide for infirmity. It treats its ob- 
ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in 5 jeet as a god that it may deify both, 
that I may seize them; I go out that I may 

seize them. I fear only that 1 may lose them THOMAS CARLYLE 

receding into the sky in which now they arc 1795-1881 

only u patch of brighter light. Then, though I 

prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with to That Thomas Carlyle berated the age in which 
them and study their visions, lest I lose my he lived does not mean that he was a prophet 
own. It would indeed give me a Certain house- of despair. His fiery, denunciatory preaching 
hold joy to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual was intended to show man the error of his ways 
astronomy, or search of stars, and come down and set him on the right path. He proclaimed 
to warm sympathies with you; hut then I know 15 the truth as he saw it, unpalatable though that 
well I shall mourn always the vanishing of my truth might he. He denounced Mammon wor- 
mighty gods. It is true, next week I shall have ship when material gain or money-getting was 

languid moods when I can well afford to oc- held to be the measure of one’s success in life. 

copy myself with foreign objects; then I shall He inveighed against democracy because he 
regret the lost literature of your mind, and wish 20 was convinced that democracy means gnvern- 
you were by my side again. But if you come, merit by the worst, not by the best; most men 
perhaps you will fill my mind only with new are weak and foolish, and to save themselves 
visions, not with yourself but with your lusters, from their follies they should submit themselves 
and I shall not be able any more than now to to the governance of the wise, to the leadership 

converse with you. So 1 will owe to my friends 25 of sincere, “ heroic” men. The very history of 

this evanescent intercourse. I will receive from the world, Carlyle taught, is the biography of 
them, not what they have, but what they arc. its great men. And if man's political salvation 
They shall give me that which properly they lies in the leadership of great men, his moral or 
cannot give, but which emanates from them. spiritual redemption lies in work. For even 
But they shall not hold me by any relations less 30 though work be “Mammonish,” it is ennobling 
subtle and pure. We will meet as though we and leads one “more and more to the truth.” 

met not, and part as though we parted not. Carlyle’s most characteristic books are Sartor 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than Resartus (1833-1834) and Past and Present 
I knew, to carry a friendship greatly, on one (1843), the former, especially, containing the 
side, without due correspondence on the other. 3 5 doctrines he preached and illustrating the vehe- 
Why should I cumber myself with regrets that merit style in which he preached them. The two 
the receiver is not capacious? It never troubles selections included here arc from Past and 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain Present. What Carlyle has to say in his essay on 
into ungrateful space, and only a small part on labor may hr read in connection with Addison’s 

the reflecting planet. Let your greatness edu- 40 paper on waste of time (II, 41), Stevenson’s es- 
cate the crude and cold companion. If he is un- say on idling (II, 175), and Thoreau’s account of 
equal, he will presently pass away; hut thou art his life at Walden (II, 112). 
enlarged by thy own shining, and, no longer a I ABOR 

mate for frogs and worms, dost soar and burn ' ' 

with the gods of the empyrean. It is thought a 45 There is a perennial nobleness, and even sa- 
disgrace to love unrequited. But the great will credness, in Work. Were he never so benighted, 
see that true love cannot be unrequited. True forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
love transcends the unworthy object, and hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
dwells and broods on the eternal, and when the works; in Idleness alone is there perpetual de¬ 
poor interposed mask crumbles, it is not sad, 50 spair. Work, never so Mammonish, 1 mean, is in 
but feels rid of so much earth, and feels its in- - 

dependency the surer. Yet these things may • from Mammon, the god of riches. 
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communication with Nature; the real desire to i»g! Even such a rotter were Destiny, with a 
get Work done will itself lead one more and human soul that would rest and lie at ease, that 
more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and would not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolv- 
regulations, which are truth. ing man the kindest Destiny, like the most ns- 

The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy 5 vidimus Potter without wheel, can hake and 
work and do it. "Know thvseli ”: long enough knead nothing other than a lrotcli; let her spend 
has that poor “self" of thine toimented thee. on him what expensive miming, what gilding 
thou wilt never get to “know” it, 1 Indiese! and enameling she will, he is hut a laiteh. Not a 
Think it not thy business, this of knowing thy- dish; no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, slum- 
self; thou art an unknowable individual: know 1 o bhng, sipnot-coinered, ainoiphous butch—a 
what thou canst work at, and work at it, like a mere enameled vessel ol dishonoi! Let the idle 
Hercules! That will he thy better plan. think of this. 

It has been written, “an endless significance blessed is he who has found his woik; let 

lies in Woik”; a man pci lefts himself by work- him ask no olliei blessedness, lie has a woik, 
ing. h'oul jungles are cleared away, fair seed- is a Ide-pmposc; lie has lound it, and will follow 
fields rise instead, and stately cities; and withal it! How, as a Iree-llowing channel, dug and tom 
the man himself first ceases to he a jungle and by noble loiee through the sum mud-swamp of 
foul unwholesome desert thereby. Considei one's existence, like an ever-deepening rivei 
how, even in the meanest sorts of Labor, the them, it runs and Hows,—-draining off the sour 
whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of zo festeiing water giaduallv bom the root of the 
real harmony the instant he sets himself to remotest grass-blade; making, instead of pe.xti- 
work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indig- lcntinl swamp, a gieen fruitful meadow with its 
nation. Despair itself, all these, like hell-dogs, clear-flowing stieam. How blessed lor the 
lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day- meadow itself, let the stream and its value be 
worker, as of every man; but lie bends himself zs gieat or small! Labor is Life, from the inmost 
with free valor against his task, and all these heart of the Worker lises his god-given Force, 
are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off the sacied celestial Life-essence bieathed into 
into their caves. The man is now a man. The him by Almighty God; fiom his inmost heart 
blessed glow of Labor in him, is it not as pm i- awakens him to all nobleness—to all knowl- 
fving fire, wheiem all poison is burned up, and 30 edge, “self-knowledge” and much else, so soon 
of sour smoke itself there is made bright blessed as Woik fitly begins. Knowledge? The knovvl- 
Hame! edge that will hold good in winking, cleave 

Destiny, on the whole, has 110 other wav of thou to that, for Nature hcisclf accredits that, 
cultivating us. A foimless Chaos, once set it re- says Yea to that. Properly thou hast no other 
cob ing, grows round and ever roundel; ranges 35 knowledge but what thou hast got by working; 
itself, by mere force of gravity, into strata, the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowledge; a 
spheiie.nl courses; is no longer a Chaos, but a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating 
round compacted vvoild. What would become in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we 
of the Earth did she cease to revolve? In the try it and fix it. “Doubt, of whatever kind, can 
poor old Earth, so long as she revolves, all in- 40 be ended by action alone.” 
equalities, irregularities disperse themselves; all And again, hast thou valued Patience, Cour- 

irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. age, Perseverance, Openness to light; readiness 
Hast thou looked on the Potter’s wheel—one to own thyself mistaken, to do better next time? 
of the venerablest objects; old as the Prophet All these, all virtues, in wrestling with the dim 
Ezekiel 2 and far older? Rude lumps of clay, 45 brute Powers of Fact, in ordering of thy fellows 
how they spin themselves up, by mere quick in such wrestle, there and elsewhere not at all, 
whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. And thou wilt continually learn. Set down a brave 
fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without Sir Christopher 3 in the middle of black ruined 
his wheel; reduced to make dishes or rather Stone-heaps, of foolish unarchitectural Bishops, 
amorphous botches, by mere kneading and bak- 50 -7^ ristoph „ Wr( . n (j 632 - 1723 ), architect 

of St. Paul's cathedral, rebuilt after the London 
fire in 1666. 
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speak much with my friend. If he is great, he hardly he said without a sort of treachery to 
makes me so great that I cannot descend to the relation. The essence of friendship is entire- 
converse. In the great days presentiments hover ness, a total magnanimity and trust. It must not 
before me, far before me in the firmament. I surmise or provide for infirmity. It treats its ob- 
ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in 5 jeet as a god that it may deify both, 
that I may seize them; I go out that I may 

seize them. I fear only that 1 may lose them THOMAS CARLYLE 

receding into the sky in which now they arc 1795-1881 
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prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with to That Thomas Carlyle berated the age in which 
them and study their visions, lest I lose my he lived does not mean that he was a prophet 
own. It would indeed give me a Certain house- of despair. His fiery, denunciatory preaching 
hold joy to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual was intended to show man the error of his ways 
astronomy, or search of stars, and come down and set him on the right path. He proclaimed 
to warm sympathies with you; hut then I know 15 the truth as he saw it, unpalatable though that 
well I shall mourn always the vanishing of my truth might he. He denounced Mammon wor- 
mighty gods. It is true, next week I shall have ship when material gain or money-getting was 

languid moods when I can well afford to oc- held to be the measure of one’s success in life. 

copy myself with foreign objects; then I shall He inveighed against democracy because he 
regret the lost literature of your mind, and wish 20 was convinced that democracy means gnvern- 
you were by my side again. But if you come, merit by the worst, not by the best; most men 
perhaps you will fill my mind only with new are weak and foolish, and to save themselves 
visions, not with yourself but with your lusters, from their follies they should submit themselves 
and I shall not be able any more than now to to the governance of the wise, to the leadership 

converse with you. So 1 will owe to my friends 25 of sincere, “ heroic” men. The very history of 

this evanescent intercourse. I will receive from the world, Carlyle taught, is the biography of 
them, not what they have, but what they arc. its great men. And if man's political salvation 
They shall give me that which properly they lies in the leadership of great men, his moral or 
cannot give, but which emanates from them. spiritual redemption lies in work. For even 
But they shall not hold me by any relations less 30 though work be “Mammonish,” it is ennobling 
subtle and pure. We will meet as though we and leads one “more and more to the truth.” 

met not, and part as though we parted not. Carlyle’s most characteristic books are Sartor 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than Resartus (1833-1834) and Past and Present 
I knew, to carry a friendship greatly, on one (1843), the former, especially, containing the 
side, without due correspondence on the other. 3 5 doctrines he preached and illustrating the vehe- 
Why should I cumber myself with regrets that merit style in which he preached them. The two 
the receiver is not capacious? It never troubles selections included here arc from Past and 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain Present. What Carlyle has to say in his essay on 
into ungrateful space, and only a small part on labor may hr read in connection with Addison’s 

the reflecting planet. Let your greatness edu- 40 paper on waste of time (II, 41), Stevenson’s es- 
cate the crude and cold companion. If he is un- say on idling (II, 175), and Thoreau’s account of 
equal, he will presently pass away; hut thou art his life at Walden (II, 112). 
enlarged by thy own shining, and, no longer a I ABOR 

mate for frogs and worms, dost soar and burn ' ' 

with the gods of the empyrean. It is thought a 45 There is a perennial nobleness, and even sa- 
disgrace to love unrequited. But the great will credness, in Work. Were he never so benighted, 
see that true love cannot be unrequited. True forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
love transcends the unworthy object, and hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
dwells and broods on the eternal, and when the works; in Idleness alone is there perpetual de¬ 
poor interposed mask crumbles, it is not sad, 50 spair. Work, never so Mammonish, 1 mean, is in 
but feels rid of so much earth, and feels its in- - 

dependency the surer. Yet these things may • from Mammon, the god of riches. 
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tumultous unmeasured World here round thee 
is; thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s 
arms, shalt embrace it, harness it down; and 
make it bear thee on—to new Americas, or 
whither God wills! 

THE BATTLEFIELD OF LIFE 

For all human things do require to have an 
Ideal in them; to have some Soul in them, as 
we said, were it only to keep the Body unputre¬ 
fied. And wonderful it is to see how the Ideal 
or Soul, place it in what ugliest Body you may. 
will irradiate said Body with its own nobleness; 
will gradually, incessantly, mold, modify, new- 
form or reform said ugliest Body, and make it 
at last beautiful, and to a certain degree divine! 
—Oh, if you could dethrone that Bmte-god 
Mammon, 1 and put a Spirit-god in bis place! 
One way or other, he must and will have to be 
dethroned. 

Fighting, for example, as f often say to my¬ 
self, Fighting with steel murder-tools is surely 
a much uglier operation than Working, take it 
how you will. Yet even of Fighting, in re¬ 
ligious Abbot Samson’s 2 days, see what a Feu¬ 
dalism there had grown,—a ‘glorious Chivalry,’ 
much besung down to the present day. Was 
not that one of the ‘impossiblest’ things? Under 
the sky is no uglier spectacle than two men with 
clenched teeth, and hell-fire eyes, hacking one 
another’s flesh, converting precious living 
bodies, and priceless living souls, into nameless 
masses of putrescence, usc.lul only lor turnip- 
manure. How did a Chivalry ever come out of 
that; how anything that was not hideous, scan¬ 
dalous, infernal? It will be a question worth 
considering by and by. 

I remark, for the present, only two things: 
first, that the Fighting itself was not, as we 
rashly suppose it, a Fighting without cause, 
but more or less with cause. Man is created to 
fight; he is perhaps best of all definable as a 
born soldier; his life 'a battle and a march,’ un¬ 
der the right General. It is forever indispensa¬ 
ble for a man to fight: now with Necessity, with 
Barrenness, Scarcity, with Puddles, Bogs, tan¬ 
gled Forests, unkempt Cotton;—now also with 
the hallucinations of his poor fellow Men. Hal- 

' God of riches. 

! The hero of the chronicle of Jocelin tie Brakr- 
lond (ft. 1200). 
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lueinatory visions rise in the head ol my poor 
fellow man; make him claim over me lights 
which are not his. All fighting, as we noticed 
long ago, is the dusty conflict ol strengths, each 
5 thinking itself the strongest, or. in othei wools, 
the justest;—of Mights which do in the long- 
inn, and forever will in this gist Umveise in the 
long-run, mean Bights. In eonlhet the perish¬ 
able part of them, lieatcn sullicienlly. Hies oil 
to into dust; this piocess ended, appeals the im¬ 
perishable, the true and exact. 

And now let ns icniark a second thing: how. 
m these bulelul operations, a noble dovout- 
heaited Chevalier will compoit himsell. and an 
15 ignoble godless Bucunier and Choctaw Indian. 
Victory is the aim ol each. But deep in the 
he.lit of the noble man it lies lorevei legible, 
that as an Invisible |ust Cod made him, so will 
and must Cod’s Justice and this only, weie it 
20 never so invisible, ultimately piospei in all con¬ 
troversies and cntcipiises and battles whatso¬ 
ever. What an Influence; evil piesent,—like a 
Soul m the rudest Caliban of a body; like a ray 
ol Heaven, and illuminative creative Fiat-Lux , 3 
25 in the wastest tericslri.il Chuns! Blessed divine 
Influence, tiaccable even in the honor of Bat¬ 
tlefields and gaimenls rolled in blood: how it 
ennobles even the Battlefield; and, in place ol u 
Choctaw Massacre, makes it a Field ol Ilonoil 
30 A Battlefield too, is gieat. Consideicd well, it is 
a kind ol Quintessence of Labor, Labor dis¬ 
tilled into its utmost concentration; the signifi¬ 
cance of years ol it eompiessed into an hour. 
Here too thou shall be strong, and not in muscle 
35 only, if thou wouldst prevail, lieie too thou 
shalt be strong of heart, noble ol soul; thou 
shall dread no pain or death, thou shalt not love 
ease or life; in rage, thou shall reincmlxtr 
mercy, justice,—thou shalt be a Knight and not 
40 a Chactaw, if thou wouldst prevail! It is the 
rule ol all battles, against hallucinating fellirw 
Men, against unkempt Cotton, or whatsoever 
battles they may be, which a man in this world 
has to fight. 

45 llovvcl Davies dyes the Wcsl-lndian Seas 
with blood, piles his decks with plunder; ap¬ 
proves himself the expertest Seaman, the dar- 
iugest Seafighter: but he gains no lasting vic¬ 
tory, lasting victory is not possible for him. Not, 
50 had he fleets larger than the combined British 

3 Let there he light. See Genesis 1 : 3 . 
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Navy all united with him in bucanicring. He, 
once for all, cannot prosper in his duel. He 
strikes down his man: yes; but his man, or his 
man’s representative, has no notion to lie struck 
down; neither, though slain ten times, will he 
keep so lying;—nor has the Universe any no¬ 
tion to keep him so lying! On the contrary, the 
Universe and he have, at all moments, all man¬ 
ner of motives to start up again, and desper¬ 
ately fight again. Your Napoleon is flung out, 
at last, to St. Helena; the latter end of him 
sternly compensating the beginning. The Buca- 
nier strikes down a man, a hundred or a million 
men: but what profits it? He has one enemy 
never to he struck down, nay two enemies; 
Mankind and the Maker of Men. On the great 
scale or on the small, in fighting of men or 
fighting of difficulties, 1 will not embark my 
venture with Howel Davies: it is not the Buca- 
nier, it is the Hero only that can gain victory, 
that can do more than seem to succeed. These 
things will deserve meditating; for they apply 
to all battle and soldiership, all struggle and ef¬ 
fort whatsoever in this Fight of Life. It is a 
poor Gospel, Cash-Gospel or whatever name it 
have, that does not, with clear tone, uncontra- 
dictahle, carrying conviction to all hearts, for¬ 
ever keep men in mind of these things. . . . 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU 

1817-1862 

Every man is something of a rebel, and the 
interest that Henry David Thoreau still holds 
for us derives in no small measure from his cn- 
gaging recalcitrance, his disposition to oppose 
things as they are. “The order of things should 
be somewhat reversed," he said as a young 
man. And later in life he was to argue that civil 
disobedience, rather than obedience, should at 
times be advised, as when the state is in the 
wrong. So he refused to pay taxes to a state that 
approved of slavery. He showed his disapproval 
of the conventional order in other ways, too. Ac¬ 
cording to Emerson, he never went to church 
and never voted. Nor did he work in the ordi¬ 
nary sense. “1 have as many trades as fingers," 
he said—he was primarily carpenter, surveyor, 
pencil-maker—but he plied his trades only 
when he needed to supply his wants. For two 
years he lived in a hut on Walden Pond to 
prove his point that by tvorking very little a 


man could give his time to books and nature 
and so cultivate his mind and spirit. Thoreau's 
Walden (1854), one of the worlds best nature 
books, is the record of his experiment. Both the 
5 following selections are from that work. They 
should be read in connection with White’s 
"Walden" (II, 280), Stevenson’s “An Apology 
for Idlers" (II, 175), and Atkinson’s "Thoreau,” 
(11, 389). 

10 WHERE 1 LIVED, AND WIIAT 
l LIVED FOR 

At a certain season of our life we are ac¬ 
customed to consider every spot as the possible 
15 site of a house. I have thus surveyed the coun¬ 
try on every side within a dozen miles of where 
I live. In imagination 1 have bought all the 
farms in succession, for all were to he bought, 
and I knew their price. I walked over each 
20 farmer’s premises, tasted his wild apples, dis¬ 
coursed on husbandry with him, took his farm 
at his price, at any price, mortgaging it to him 
in my mind; even put a higher price on it,— 
took everything but a deed of it,—took his 
25 word for his deed, for I dearly love to talk,— 
cultivated it, and him too to some extent, I 
trust, and withdrew when 1 had enjoyed it long 
enough, leaving him to carry it on. This ex¬ 
perience entitled me to be regarded as a sort of 
50 real-estate broker by my friends. Wherever I 
sat, there I might live, and the landscape radi¬ 
ated from ine accordingly. What is a house but 
a sedcs, a seal?—better if a country scat. I 
discovered many a site for a house not likely to 
35 be soon improved, which some might have 
thought too lar from the village, but to my eyes 
the village was too far from it. Well, there 1 
might live, I said; and there I did live, for an 
hour, a summer and a winter life; saw how 1 
40 could let the years run off, buffet the winter 
through, and see the spring come in. The fu¬ 
ture inhabitants of this region, wherever they 
may place their houses, may be sure that they 
have been anticipated. An afternoon sufficed 
45 to lay out the land into orchard, wood-lot, and 
pasture, and to decide what fine oaks or pines 
should be left to stand before the door, and 
whence each blasted tree could be seen to the 
best advantage; and then I let it lie, fallow per- 
50 chance, for a man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things which he can afford to let 
alone. 
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My imagination carried me so far that I even 
had the refusal of several farms.—the refusal 
was all I wanted.—but I never got my fingers 
burned by actual possession. The nearest that I 
came to actual possession was when 1 bought 
the Hollowell place, and had Iregun to sort my 
seeds, and collected materials with which to 
make a wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with, 
but before the owner gave me a deed of it. his 
wife—every man has such a wife—changed 
her mind and wished to keep it, and be offered 
me ten dollars to release him. Now, to speak 
the truth, 1 had but ten cents in the world, and 
it surpassed my arithmetic to tell, if 1 was that 
man who bad ten cents, or who bad a farm, or 
ten dollars, or all together. However, 1 let bun 
keep the ten dollars and the farm too, for I had 
carried it far enough, or lather, to be generous, 
1 sold him the farm for just what 1 gave tor it. 
and, as be was not a rich man, made him a 
present of ten dollars, and still had my ten 
cents, and seeds, and materials for a wheel¬ 
barrow left. 1 found thus that 1 had been a rich 
man without any damage to rny poverty. But 1 
retained the landscape, and 1 have since an¬ 
nually carried off what it yielded without a 
wheelbarrow. With respect to landscapes,— 

"I am monari li of all 1 .xiirtri/. 

My right there is none to dispute.’*' 

I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, hav¬ 
ing enjoyed the most valuable part of a farm, 
while the crusty farmer supposed that lie had 
got a few wild apples only. Why, the ownoi 
does not know it tor many years when a poet 
has put his farm in rhyme, the most admirable 
kind of invisible fence, has fairly impounded 
it, milked it, skimmed it, and got all the cream, 
and left the fanner only the skimmed milk. 

The real attractions of the Hollowell farm, 
to me, were: its complete retnement, being 
about two miles from the village, half a mile 
from the nearest neighbor, and separated from 
the highway by a broad field; its bounding on 
the river, which the owner said protected it by 
its fogs from frosts in the spring, though that 
was nothing to me, the gray color and ruinous 

1 From "imaginary Verses of Alexander Selkirk,” 
by William Cowper ( 1731 - 1800 ). Selkirk, a priva¬ 
teer, was put ashore on an uninhabited island. His 
experiences there gave Defoe the basis for Robin- 
ton Crusoe. 

I- 


state of the house and bam, and the dilapidated 
fences, which put such an interv al Iretwecii me 
and the last occupant, the hollow and lichen- 
covered apple trees, gnawed hv rabbits, show- 
5 mg what kind of neighbors I should luxe, but 
above all the recollection I had of it tinm mv 
earliest voyages up tile river, when the bouse 
was concealed behind a dense glove of red 
maples, through which I heard the house dog 
to baik. 1 was m haste to buy it, befoie the pio- 
pnetor finished getting out some locks, rutting 
down the hollow apple tiees, anil gmhhing up 
some young bitches which had spiling up m the 
pasture, or, in slioil, had made any mole of his 
t S impiovoments. To enjov these advantages I was 
ready to carry it on; like Atlas, to take the 
world on my shoulders,—I novel heard what 
compensation he received for that,—-.11111 do all 
those tilings which hail no other motive 01 cx- 
20 cuse but that 1 might pay foi it and be un¬ 
molested m mv possession of it, for I I new all 
the while that it would yield the most abundant 
crop of the kind 1 wanted, il 1 could only afford 
to let it alone. But it tinned out as 1 have said. 
25 All that I could say, then, vvitli icspeet to 
farming on a large scale—I have always culti¬ 
vated a garden—was, that I had had mv seeds 
ready. Many think that seeds improve with age. 
I have no doubt that time disci unmates bc- 
30 tween the good and tile bad, and when at last 1 
shall plant, 1 shall be less likely to be disap¬ 
pointed. But 1 would say to mv fellows, once 
lor all. As long as possible live free and uncom¬ 
mitted. It makes but little difference whether 
3 S you are commit ted. to a farm or the county jail. 

Old Cato, whose l)c lie Husik tr is my Cul¬ 
tivator, says,—and the only translation I have 
seen makes sheer nonsense of the passage,— 
“When you think of getting a farm turn it thus 
40 m your mind, not to buy greedily; nor spare 
your pains to look at it, arid do not think it 
enough to go round it once. The oftener you 
go there the more it will please you, il it is 
good." 1 think I shall not boy greedily, but go 
45 round and round it as long as 1 live, and be 
buried in it first, that it may please me the more 
at last. 

The present was my next experiment of this 
50 kind, which 1 purpose to describe more at 

■ On Farming, by the Elder Cato ( 234-149 n.c.). 
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length, for convenience putting the experience “An abode without birds is like a meat without 
of two years into one. As I have said I do not seasoning.” Such was not my abode, for I found 
propose to write an ode to dejection, but to myself suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by 
brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, having imprisoned one, but having caged my- 
standing on his roost, if only to wake my neigh- 5 self near them. I was not only nearer to some of 
bors up. those which commonly frequent the garden and 

When first I took up my abode in the woods, the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
that is, began to spend my nights as well as thrilling songsters of the forest which never, or 
days there, which, by accident, was on Inde- rarely, serenade a villager,—the wood thrush, 
pendence Day, or the Fourth ol July, 1845 , my 10 the veery, the scarlet tanager, the field sparrow, 
house was not finished for winter, but was the whip-poor-will, and many others, 
merely a defence against the rain, without I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 
plastering or chimney, the walls being of rough, about a mile and a half south of the village of 

weather-stained boards, with wide chinks, Concord and somewhat higher than it, in the 
which made it cool at night. The upright white 1 5 midst of an extensive wood between that town 
hewn studs and freshly planed dooi and win- and Lincoln, and about two miles south of that 

dow casings gave it a clean and airy look, espe- our only field known to fame. Concord Battle 

dally in the morning, when its timbers were Ground; but I was so low in the woods that the 
saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by opposite shore, half a mile off, like the rest, 
noon some sweet gum would exude from them. 20 covered with wood, was my most distant ho- 
To my imagination it retained throughout the rizon. For the first week, whenever I looked out 
day more or less of this auroral character, re- on the pond it impressed me like a tarn high up 

minding mo of a certain house on a mountain on the side of a mountain, its bottom far above 

which I had visited a year before. This was an the surface of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, 

airy and unplastered cabin, fit to entertain a 25 l saw it throwing off its nightly clothing of mist, 
travelling god, and where a goddess might trail and here and there, by degrees, its soft ripples 
her garments. The winds which passed over my or its smooth reflecting surface was revealed, 
dwelling were such as sweep over the ridges of while the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily 
mountains, 1 rearing the broken strains, or coles- withdrawing in every direction into the woods, 
tial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morn- 30 as at the breaking up of some nocturnal conven¬ 
ing wind forever blows, the poem of creation is tide. The very dew seemed to hang upon the 
uninterrupted; but few are the ears that hear it. trees later into the day than usual, as on the 
Olympus is but the outside of the earth every- sides of mountains. 

w * u ' re - This small lake was of most value as a neigh- 

The only house I had been the owner of be- 3 5 bor in the intervals of a gentle rainstorm in Au- 
fore, if I except a boat, was a tent, which 1 used gust, when, both air and water being perfectly 
occasionally when making excursions in the still, but the sky overcast, mid-afternoon had 
summer, and this is still rolled up in my garret; all the serenity of evening, and the wood thrush 
but the boat, after passing from hand to hand, sang around, and was heard from shore to 
has gone down the stream of time. With this 40 shore. A lake like this is never smoother than at 
more substantial shelter about me, 1 had made such a time; and the clear portion of the air 
some progress toward settling in the world. above it being shallow and darkened by clouds, 
This frame, so slightly clad, was a sort of crys- the water, full of light and reflections, becomes 
tallization around me, and reacted on the a lower heaven itself so much the more im- 
builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a pic- 45 portant. From a hill-top near by, where the 
ture in outlines. I did not need to go outdoors wood had been recently cut off, there was a 
to take the air, for the atmosphere within had pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
lost none of its freshness. It was not so much through a wide indentation in the hills which 
within-doors as behind a door where I sat, even form the shore there, where their opposite sides 
in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa 3 says, 50 sloping toward each other suggested a stream 

flowing out in that direction through a wooded 
valley, but stream there was none. That way I 
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looked between and over the near green hills 
to some distant and higher ones in the horizon, 
tinged with blue. Indeed, bv standing on tiptrse 
I could catch a glimpse of some of the peaks of 
the still bluer and more distant mountain ranges 
in the northwest, those true-blue coins from 
heaven’s own mint, and also of some portion of 
the village. But in other directions, even from 
this point, I could not see over or beyond the 
woods which surrounded me. It is well to have > 
some water in your neighborhood, to give 
buoyancy to and float the earth. One value even 
of the smallest well is, that when you look into 
it you see that earth is not continent but in¬ 
sular. This is as important as that it keeps but- > 
ter cool. When I looked across the pond from 
this peak toward the Sudbury meadows, which 
in time of flood 1 distinguished elevated per¬ 
haps by a mirage in their seething valley, like a 
coin in a basin, all the earth beyond the pond - 
appeared like a thin crust insulated and floated 
even by this small sheet of intervening water, 
and I was reminded that this on which I dwelt 
was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was still 2 
more contracted, I did not feel crowded or con¬ 
fined in the least. There was pasture enough for 
my imagination. The low shrub oak plateau to 
which the opposite shore arose stretched away 
toward the prairies of the West and the steppes 
of Tartary, affording ample room for all the 
roving families of men. "There are none happy 
in the world but beings who enjoy freely a vast 
horizon,”—said Damodara,* when his herds ro- 
qnirod new and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and 1 
dwelt nearer to those parts of the universe and 
to those eras in history which had most at¬ 
tracted me. Where 1 lived was as far off as 
many a region viewed nightly by astronomers. 
We are wont to imagine rare and delectable 
places in some remote and more celestial corner 
of the system, behind the constellation of Cas¬ 
siopeia’s Chair, far from noise and disturbance. 

I discovered that my house actually had its site 
in such a withdrawn, but forever new and un¬ 
profaned, part of the universe. If it were worth 
the while to settle in those parts near to the 
Pleiades or the flyades, to Aldebaran or Altair, 
then 1 was really there, or at an equal remote- 


c 


ness from the life which 1 had left behind, 
dwindled and twinkling with as fine a r.iv to 
my nearest neighbor, and to ho seen only m 
moonless nights bv him. Such was that pint of 
5 creation where 1 had squatted; 

"There was a shepherd that did live. 

And held his thoughts as high 
As where the mounts wluieim las Hoiks 
Did hourly fetal him by." 

What should we think of the shepherd's life if 
his flocks always wandered to higher pastuus 
than his thoughts? 

livciv morning was a cheoiful invitation to 
5 make mv life of equal simplicity, and 1 may say 
innocence, with Nature he!sell. I have been as 
sincere a worshipper of Aurora as the Clocks. 
I got up e.ulv and bathed in the pond; that was 
a icligious exercise, and one of the best tilings 
o which 1 did. They say that ch.uacteis weic en¬ 
graven on the bathing tub of King Tcliing- 
th.uig to this effect: "Kenew thyself completely 
each day; do it again, and again, and lorovei 
again.’’ 1 can understand that. Morning brings 
5 back the heroic ages. 1 was as much aflected by 
(he faint hum of a mosquito making its invisible 
and unimaginable tom tliiough my apartment 
at cailicst dawn, when 1 was silting with door 
and windows open, as 1 could be by any lium- 
10 pet that ever sang of fame. It was Homer’s 
icquiom; itself an Iliad and Odyssey in the air, 
singing its own wrath and wanderings. There 
was something cosmical about it; a standing ad¬ 
vertisement, till forbidden, of the everlasting 
35 vigor and fertility of the world. The morning, 
which is the most memorable season of the day, 
is the awakening hour. Then there is least som¬ 
nolence in us; and for an hour, at least, some 
part of us awakes which slumbers all the rest 
40 of the day and night. Little is to be expected of 
that day, if it can be called a day, to which we 
are not awakened by our Genius, but by the 
mechanical nudgings of some servitor, are not 
awakened by our own newly acquired force 
45 and aspirations from within, accompanied by 
the undulations of celestial music, instead of 
factory bells, and a fragrance filling the air— 
to a higher life than we fell asleep from; and 
thus the darkness bear its fruit, and prove itself 
50 to be good, no less than the light. That man 
who does not believe that each day contains an 
earlier, more sacred, ano auroral hour than he 
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length, for convenience putting the experience “An abode without birds is like a meat without 
of two years into one. As I have said I do not seasoning.” Such was not my abode, for I found 
propose to write an ode to dejection, but to myself suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by 
brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, having imprisoned one, but having caged my- 
standing on his roost, if only to wake my neigh- 5 self near them. I was not only nearer to some of 
bors up. those which commonly frequent the garden and 

When first I took up my abode in the woods, the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
that is, began to spend my nights as well as thrilling songsters of the forest which never, or 
days there, which, by accident, was on Inde- rarely, serenade a villager,—the wood thrush, 
pendence Day, or the Fourth ol July, 1845 , my 10 the veery, the scarlet tanager, the field sparrow, 
house was not finished for winter, but was the whip-poor-will, and many others, 
merely a defence against the rain, without I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 
plastering or chimney, the walls being of rough, about a mile and a half south of the village of 

weather-stained boards, with wide chinks, Concord and somewhat higher than it, in the 
which made it cool at night. The upright white 1 5 midst of an extensive wood between that town 
hewn studs and freshly planed dooi and win- and Lincoln, and about two miles south of that 

dow casings gave it a clean and airy look, espe- our only field known to fame. Concord Battle 

dally in the morning, when its timbers were Ground; but I was so low in the woods that the 
saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by opposite shore, half a mile off, like the rest, 
noon some sweet gum would exude from them. 20 covered with wood, was my most distant ho- 
To my imagination it retained throughout the rizon. For the first week, whenever I looked out 
day more or less of this auroral character, re- on the pond it impressed me like a tarn high up 

minding mo of a certain house on a mountain on the side of a mountain, its bottom far above 

which I had visited a year before. This was an the surface of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, 

airy and unplastered cabin, fit to entertain a 25 l saw it throwing off its nightly clothing of mist, 
travelling god, and where a goddess might trail and here and there, by degrees, its soft ripples 
her garments. The winds which passed over my or its smooth reflecting surface was revealed, 
dwelling were such as sweep over the ridges of while the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily 
mountains, 1 rearing the broken strains, or coles- withdrawing in every direction into the woods, 
tial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morn- 30 as at the breaking up of some nocturnal conven¬ 
ing wind forever blows, the poem of creation is tide. The very dew seemed to hang upon the 
uninterrupted; but few are the ears that hear it. trees later into the day than usual, as on the 
Olympus is but the outside of the earth every- sides of mountains. 

w * u ' re - This small lake was of most value as a neigh- 

The only house I had been the owner of be- 3 5 bor in the intervals of a gentle rainstorm in Au- 
fore, if I except a boat, was a tent, which 1 used gust, when, both air and water being perfectly 
occasionally when making excursions in the still, but the sky overcast, mid-afternoon had 
summer, and this is still rolled up in my garret; all the serenity of evening, and the wood thrush 
but the boat, after passing from hand to hand, sang around, and was heard from shore to 
has gone down the stream of time. With this 40 shore. A lake like this is never smoother than at 
more substantial shelter about me, 1 had made such a time; and the clear portion of the air 
some progress toward settling in the world. above it being shallow and darkened by clouds, 
This frame, so slightly clad, was a sort of crys- the water, full of light and reflections, becomes 
tallization around me, and reacted on the a lower heaven itself so much the more im- 
builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a pic- 45 portant. From a hill-top near by, where the 
ture in outlines. I did not need to go outdoors wood had been recently cut off, there was a 
to take the air, for the atmosphere within had pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
lost none of its freshness. It was not so much through a wide indentation in the hills which 
within-doors as behind a door where I sat, even form the shore there, where their opposite sides 
in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa 3 says, 50 sloping toward each other suggested a stream 

flowing out in that direction through a wooded 
valley, but stream there was none. That way I 
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federacy, made up of petty states, with its work, we haven t any of any consequence. We 

boundary forever fluctuating, so that even a have the Saint \ituss dance, and cannot pox- 

German cannot tell vou how it is hounded at -uhlv keep our heads still. It 1 should only give 

any moment. The nation itself, with all its so- a few pulls at the parish Ivcll-rope, as foi a file, 

called internal improvements, which, by the 5 that is, without setting the hell, there is haidly 
way are all external and supeificial, is just such a man on his farm in the outshiits of Concoid, 

an unwieldy and overgrown establishment, notwithstanding that pi ess of engagements 

cluttered with furniture and tripped up by its which was his excuse so many tunes this mom- 

own traps, ruined by luxury and heedless e\- mg, nor a !xi\\ nor a woman. I might almost 

pense, by want of calculation and a worthy to s av, but would foisahe all and follow that 
aim, as the million households in the land, and sound, not mainly to save piopeity Itom the 

the only cure for it, as for them, is in a rigid flames, hut, if we will confess the tinth, much 

economy, a stem and more than Spartan sun- more to see it hum, since bum it must, and we, 

plicity of life and elevation of purpose. It lives he it known, did not set it on fire,—or to see it 

too fast. Men think that it is essential that the > 5 put out, and have a hand in it, if that is done as 
Xtllion have commerce, and export ice, and handsomely, yes, even if it were the parish 
talk through a telegraph, and ride thirty miles chinch itself. Il.udlv a man takes a half-hours 
an hour, without a doubt, whether they do or nap alter dmnei. but when he wakes lie holds 

not; but whether we should live like baboons or up lus head and asks, "What's the news? as if 

like men, is a little uncertain. If we do not get the rest of mankind had stood Ins sentinels, 

out sleepeis,' 1 and forge rails, and devote days Some give directions to be waked cveiy hall 

and nights to the work, but go to tinkering hour, doubtless lor no other puipo.se, and then, 

upon our lives to impiove them , who will build to pay lor it, they tell vvlial they have dieanied. 

railroads? And if railroads are not built, how Mtei a night's sieep the news is as indispensa- 

shall we get to heaven m season? But if we 2? hie as the bienklast. “f’ray tell me anything new 
stay at home and mind our business, who will that has happened to a man anywheie on this 
want railroads? We do not ride on the railroad, globe, —-and he reads it over his eollce and 

it rides upon us. Did you ever think what those tolls, that a man has had his eyes gouged out 

sleepers are that undeilie the railroad? Each this morning on the Waeluto itiver, never 

one is a man, an Irishman, or a 'l ankee man. 3 ° dreaming the while that he lives in the d.uk un- 
The rails are laid on them, and they are covered fathomed mammoth ease of this world, and has 

with sand, and the cars run smoothly ovei but the mdimciit of an eye himself, 
them. They aie sound sleepers, I assure you. Km my pait. 1 could easily do without the 

And every few years a new lot is laid down post-office. I think that tlicie are very lew inl¬ 
and run over; so that, if some have the pleasure 35 poitunt communications made through it. To 
of riding on a rail, others have the misfortune speak critically, 1 lievei received more than one 

to be ridden upon. And when they run over a or two letters in my lile —1 wrote this some 

man that is walking in his sleep, a supei runner- yeais ago—that were worth the postage. 1 he 

ary sleeper in the vviong position, and wake penny-post is, commonly, an institution through 

him up, they suddenly stop the cars, and make -)0 which you seriously offer a man that penny for 
a hue and cry about it, as if this were an exccp- lus thoughts which is so often safely offered in 

tion. I am glad to know that it takes a gang ol jest. And I am sure that I never read any mem- 

men for every five miles to keep the sleepers orable news in a newspaper. If we read of one 

down and level in their beds as it is, for this is man robbed, or murdered, or killed by accident, 

a sign that they may sometime get up again 4 5 or one house burned, or one vessel wrecked, or 
Why should we live with such hurry and one steamboat blown up, or one cow run over 

waste of life? We are determined to be starved on the Western Railroad, or one mad dog 

before we are hungry. Men say that a stitch in killed, or one lot of grasshoppers in the winter, 

time saves nine, and so they take a thousand —we never need read of another. One is 

stitches to-day to save nine tomorrow. As for 50 enough. If you are acquainted with the prin¬ 
ciple, what do you care for a myriad instances 
and applications? To a philosopher all news, as 
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it is called, is gossip, and they who edit and would steadily observe realities only, and not 
read it are old women over their tea. Vet not a allow themselves to be deluded, life, to corn- 
few are greedy after this gossip. There was such pare it with such things as we know, would be 
a rush, as i hear, the other day at one of the of- like a fairy tale and the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
fiecs to learn the foreign news by the last ar- 5 tainments. If we respected only what is in- 
rival, that several large squares of plate glass evitable and has a right to be, music and poetry 
belonging to the establishment were broken by would resound along the streets. When we are 
the pressure,—news which I seriously think a unhurried and wise, we perceive that only 
ready wit might write a twelvemonth, or twelve great and worthy things have any permanent 
years, beforehand with sufficient accuracy. As to and absolute existence, that petty fears and 
for Spain, for instance, if you know how to petty pleasures are but the shadow of the real- 
throw in Don Carlos and the Jnlanta, and Don ity. This is always exhilarating and sublime. By 
Pedro and Seville and Granada, from time to closing the eyes and slumbering, and consent¬ 
time in the light proportions,—they may have ing to be deceived by shows, men establish and 
changed the names a little since I saw the pa- 15 confirm their daily life of routine and habit 
pcrs,—and serve up a bull-light when other en- everywhere, which still is built on purely il- 
tertaimncnts lad, it will be true to the letter, lusory foundations. Children, who play life, dis¬ 
and give us as good an idea ol the exact state cern its true law and relations more clearly 

or ruin of things in Spain as the most succinct than men, who fail to live it worthily, but who 

and lucid reports under this head m the news- 20 think that they are wiser by experience, that is, 
papers: and as for England, almost the last .sig- by failure. 1 have read in a Hindoo book, that 
nificant scrap of news from that quarter was the "there was a king’s son, who, being expelled in 
revolution of Ifi-flJ; and it you have learned the infancy from his native city, was brought up 
history of her crops lor an average year, von by a forester, and, growing up to maturity in 
never need attend to that tiling again, unless 25 that state, imagined himself to belong to the 
your speculations are ol a merely pecuniary barbarous race with which he lived. One of his 
character. If one may judge who rarely looks father’s ministers having discovered him, re- 
into the newspapers, nothing new does oxer vealed to him what he was, and the rniscon- 
happen in foreign parts, a French revolution ccption of his character was removed, and he 
not excepted. 30 knew himself to be a prince. So soul,” continues 

What news! how much more important to the Hindoo philosopher, “from the cireum- 

know what that is which was never old! "Eicon- stances in which it is placed, mistakes its own 

lie-yu (great dignitary ol the state ol Wei) sent character, until the truth is revealed to it by 

a man to Khouiig-tseu to know his news. some holy teacher, and then it knows itself to 

Khoung-tseu caused the messengei to be seated 35 be Brahme.” I perceive that we inhabitants of 
near him, and questioned him in these teims: New England live this mean life that we do be- 

What is your master doing? The messenger an- cause our vision does not penetrate the surface 

swered with respect: My master desires to di- of things. We think that that it which appears 

minish the number of his faults, but he cannot to be. If a man should walk through this town 
come to the end of them. The messenger being 40 and see only the reality, where, think you, 
gone, the philosopher remarked: What a would the “Milldam” go to? II he should give 

worthy messenger! What a worthy messenger!” us an account of the realities he beheld there. 

The preacher, instead of vexing the ears of we should not recognize the place in his de- 

drowsy farmers on their day of rest at the end scription. Look at a meeting-house, or a court- 

of the week,—for Sunday is the fit conclusion 4; house, or a jail, or a shop, or a dwelling-house, 
of an vU-spent, weeV., and not. VW 'vxvsYi ,wvd and s.a-j mWf lYvaf V\vmg reaWy \s before a frue 
We beginning of a new one,-with this one gaze, and they would all go to pieces in your 

other draggle-tail of a sermon, should shout account of them. Men esteem truth remote, in 

with thundering voice “Pause! Avast! Why so the outskirts of the system, behind the farthest 
seeming fast but deadly slow? 50 star, before Adam and after the last man. In 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for sound- eternity there is indeed something true and 
est truths, while reality is fabulous. If men sublime. But all these times and places and oc- 
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casions are now and here. (tod himself culmi- both its surfaces, as if it were a einu'ter. and 
nates in the present moment, and will never feel its sweet edge dividing you through the 
be more divine in the lapse of all the ages. And lie.ut and mat row, and so you will happily con- 

we are enabled to appiehend at all what is sub- elude voui inoital e.ueei He it life 01 death, we 

lime and noble only by the perpetual instilling S crave onlv icalitv 11 we air irails dying, let us 
and drenching of the reality that suriounds us. heal the rattle in our tluoats and It el cold in 
The universe constantly and obediently an- the extremities, il we aie alive, let us go about 
swers to our conceptions; whether we travel our business. 

fast or slow, the track is laid for us. Let us l ime is but the slie.un 1 go a-fishing in. I 

spend our lives in conceiving then. The poet oi le dunk at it. but while I dunk 1 see the sandy 

the artist never yet had so fan and noble a de- Imttoui and detect how shallow it is. its thin 

sign but some of his posterity at least could ae- cm rent slides away, but eternity leinams. I 
complish it. would dunk deeper, fish lit the skv, whose 1ml- 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as Na- tom is pebbly with stars. 1 cam ml count one. 
tore, and not lie thrown off the track by every IS 1 know not the liist letter ol the alphabet. 1 
nutshell and mosquitos wing that falls on the have always been legictting that I was not „s 

rails. Ia-t us rise early and last, oi break fast. wise as the day 1 was Imrii The intellect is a 

gently and without perturbation; let company cleavei. it discerns and lifts Us way into the 
come and let company go, let the bells ring and secicl of things. I do not wish to be any mole 
the clnldien cry,—deteimined to make a day of 2u busy with my hands than is necess.uv. My head 
it. Why should we knock undei and go with is hands and led I feel all my best faculties 
the stream? Let us not be upset and over- eoncenliated m it. My instinct tells me that my 
whelmed in that terrible rapid and whirlpool head is an oigan loi bill lowing, as some ciea- 

callcd a dinner, situated m the meiidian shal- tines use then snout and lore paws, and with il 

lows. Weather this dangei and you aie safe, foi iS 1 would mine and bmiow my wav thiough 
the rest of the way is down lull. With mire- these lulls. I flunk that the nchest vein is some 
laxcd nerves, with mottling vigor, sail by it, when- hcieahouts; so by the divinmg-iod and 
looking another way, tied to the mast like thin using vupnis I judge, and here 1 will be- 
Ulysses. If the engine whistles, let it w histle till gin to mine, 
it is hoarse for its pains. If the lx‘11 rings, why s<> 

should we run? We will consider what kind BIWTF N F.K'.IIBOI LS 

of music they are like. Let us settle ourselves, 

and work and wedge our feel downward The mice which haunted my house were not 

through the mud and slush of opinion, and the common ones, which are said to have been 
prejudice, and tiadition, and delusion, and ap- 3 s introduced into the count!v, but a wild native 
pearance, that alluvion which covers the globe, kind not found in the village. 1 sent one to a 
through Paris and London, through New Yoik distinguished naturalist, and it inleiesfed him 
and boston and Concord, through Chinch and much. When I was building, one of these had 
State, through poetry and philosophy and ic- its nest underneath the house, and before I had 
ligion, till we come to a hard bottom and rocks 40 laid the second floor, and swept out the shav- 
in place, which we can call reality, and say, ings, would come out regularly at lunch lime 
This is, and no mistake; and then begin, having and pick up the ciurnbs at my feel. It probably 
a point d’appui,"' below freshet and frost and had never seen a man before, and it soon be- 
fire, a place where you might found a wall or a came iputc laimliai, and would 11111 over my 
state, or set a lamppost safely, 01 perhaps a 45 shoes and up my clothes. It could readily 
gauge, not a Nilometer, but a Kealometer, that ascend the sides ol the room by short impulses, 
future ages might know how deep a freshet of like a squirrel, which it resembled in its mo- 
shams and appearances had gathered from tune lions. At length, as 1 leaned with my ellxiw on 
to time. If you stand right fronting and face to the bench one day, it ran up my clothes, ami 
face to a fact, you will see the sun glimmer on $o along my sleeve, and round and round the pa- 

- per which held my dinner, while I kept the 

‘"point of support, resting point. latter close, and dodged and played at bo- 
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peep with it; and when at last I held still a parent at such a time, and leaves these inno- 

piece of cheese between my thumb and finger, cents to fall a prey to some prowling beast or 

it came and nibbled it, sitting in my hand, and bird, or gradually mingle with the decaying 

afterward cleaned its face and paws, like a fly, leaves which they so much resemble. It is said 

and walked away. 5 that when hatched by a hen they will directly 

A plnebc soon built in my shed, and a robin disperse on some alarm, and so are lost, for they 

for protection in a pine which grew against the never hear the mother’s call which gathers 
house. In June the partridge (Tetrao umbel - them again. These were my hens and chick- 

firs), which is so shy a bird, led her brood past ens. 

my windows, from the woods in the rear to the n It is remarkable how many creatures live 
front of my house, clucking and calling to them wild and free though secret in the woods, and 

like a hen, and in all her behavioi proving her- still sustain themselves in the neighborhood of 

self the hen of the woods. The young suddenly towns, suspected by hunters only. How retired 

disperse on your approach, at a signal fimn the the otter manages to live here! He grows to be 

mother, as if a whirlwind had swept them i four feet long, as big as a small boy, perhaps 
away, and they so exactly resemble the dried without any human living getting a glimpse of 

leaves and twigs that many a traveller has him. I lormeilv saw the raccoon in the woods 

placed his foot in the midst of a brood, and behind wheic my house is built, and probably 

heard the whir of the old bird as she Hew off, still heard their whinnering at night. Com- 

und her anxious calls and mewing, or seen her :o mouly I rested an hour or two in the shade at 
trail her wings to attract Ins attention, without noon, after planting, and ate my lunch, and 

suspecting their neighborhood. I he parent will read a little by a spring which was the source 

sometimes roll and spin round before you in of a swamp ami of a brook, oozing from under 

such a dishabille, that you cannot, lor a few Brtster’s Hill, halt a mile from my field. The 

moments, detect what kind of creature it is. 25 approach to this was through a succession of 
1 he young sipiat still and Hat, often running descending giassy hollows, full of young pitch 

their heads under a leaf, and mind only their pines, into a huger wood about the swamp, 

mother's directions given from a distance, nor There, in a very secluded and shaded spot, un- 

will your approach make them run again and der a spreading white pine, there was yet a 

betray themselves. You may even tread on to clean, firm sward to sit on. 1 had dug out the 

them, or have your eyes on them for a minute, spring and made a well of clear gray water, 

without discovering them. I have held them in where I could dip up a pailful without roiling 

my open hand at such a time, and still their it, and thither I went for this purpose almost 

only care, obedient to their mother and their every day in mid-summer, when the pond was 

instinct, was to squat there without (ear or 35 warmest. Thither, too, the woodcock led her 
trembling. So perfect is this instinct, that once, brood, to probe the mud for worms, flying but 

when I had laid them on the leaves again, and a foot above them down the bank, while they 

one accidentally fell on its side, it was found ran in a troop beneath; but at last, spying me, 

with the rest in exactly the same position ten she would leave her young and circle round 

minutes afterward. They are not callow like 40 and round me, nearer and nearer till within 

the young of most birds, but more perfectly four or five feet, pretending broken wings and 

developed and precocious even than chickens. legs, to attract my attention, and get off her 

The remarkably adult yet innocent expression young, who would already have taken up their 

of their open and serene eyes is very memo- march, with faint, wiry peep, single file through 

ruble. All intelligence seems reflected in them. 45 the swamp, as she directed. Or I heard the 
They suggest not merely the purity of infancy, peep of the young when I could not see the 

but a wisdom clarified by experience. Such an parent bird. There too the turtle doves sat over 

eye was not born when the bird was, but is the spring, or fluttered from bough to bough of 

coeval with the sky it 1 effects. The woods do the soft white pines over my head; or the red 

not yield another such a gem. The traveller 50 squirrel, coursing down the nearest bough, was 
does not often look into such a limpid well. The particularly familiar and inquisitive. You only 

ignorant or reckless sportsman often shoots the need sit still long enough in some attractive 
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spot in the woods that all its inhabitants may Achilles, who had nourished his wrath apart, 
exhibit themselves to you by turns. and had now eome to avenge 01 teseue his 

I was witness to events of a less peaceful Patroelus. He saw this unc(|ual eomhat bom 

character. One day when 1 went out to my afar,—for the blacks weie nearlv twice the 

wood-pile, or rather my pile of stumps, I oh- 5 size of the red.—he dievv neat with i.ipnl pace 

served two large ants, the one red, the other till he stood on Ins guaid within hall an nuh 

much larger, nearly half an inch long, and of the combatants, then, watching lus oppoi- 

black, fiercely contending with one another. tunitv, he sprang upon the hl.uk wamoi. and 

Having once got hold they never let go. Imt commenced his operations neat the mol ol his 

struggled and wrestled and rolled on the chips to ught fore leg, leaving the loe to select among 
incessantly. Looking farther, I was smpiised his own members, and so them won- Ihiec 

to find that the chips were covered with such united lor life, as it a new kind ol attiaetion 

combatants, that it was not a duellum, hut a had been invented which put all olhci locks 

helium,' a war between two races of ants, the and cements to shame. 1 should not have won 

red always pitted against the black, and Ire- li deled by tins time to find that thuv had then 
cpiently two red ones to one black. The regions irspective musical hands stationed on some 

of these Myrmidons covered all the hills and eminent chip, and placing their national aus 

vales in my vvood-yaul, and the ground was the while, to excite the slow and checi the 

already strewn with the dead and dying, both dvmg combatants. I was myscll excited some- 

red and black. It was the only battle which 1 20 what even as if they had been men The mine 
have ever witnessed, the only battlefield I ever von think of it, the less the dilleieikc. And 

trod while the battle was raging, internecine certainly there is not the light lecorded in (ion- 

war, tile red republicans on the one hand, and cord history, at least, il in the lustoiv ol Amer- 

thc black imperialists on the other. On eveiy ica, that will boai a moment's cnmpnnsnn with 

side they were engaged in deadly combat, vet 1$ this, whethei for the numbeis engaged in il, or 
without any noise that I could hear, and fill- for tile patiiotism and heroism displayed. For 

man soldiers never fought so lesolutcly. I numbers and for carnage it was an Austerlitz or 

watched a couple that were fast locked in each Dresden.- Concord Fight! 1 Two killed on the 

other's embraces, in a little sunny valley amid patiiots’ side, and Lulliei lilanchaid wounded! 

the chips, now at noonday prepared to fight Whv hole every ant was a llnttnck,- "File! 

till the sun went down, or life went out. The for Cod's sake fire!"—and thousands sinned the 

smaller red champion had fastened himself like fate of Davis and Hosnicr. Thoie was not one 

a vice to his adversary’s front, and through all hireling there. I have no doubt that il was a 

the tumblings on that field never for an instant ptinciple they fought for, as much as our an- 

eeased to gnaw at one of his feelers near the V! cestors, and not to avoid a three-penny tax on 
root, having already caused the other to go by their tea; and the results ol this battle will be 

the board; while the stronger black one dashed as important and memorable to those whom it 

him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking concerns as those of the battle ol Hunker Hill, 

nearer, had already divested him of several oi at least. 

his members. They fought with more perti- 40 I took up the chip on which the three I have 
naeity than bulldogs. Neither manifested the particulaily described weie struggling, carried 
least disposition to retreat. It was evident that it into my house, and placed it under a tumbler 

their battle-cry was “Conquer or die.” In the on my window-sill, in older to see the issue, 

meanwhile there came along a single red ant Holding a microscope to the first-mentioned red 
on the hillside of this valley, evidently full of 45 ant, I saw that, though lie was assiduously 
excitement, who either had despatched his foe, gnawing at the near lore leg of his enemy, flav¬ 
or had not yet taken part in the battle; probably ing severed his remaining feeler, his own breast 

the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs; -- 

whose mother had charged him to return with 2 Austerlitz. . . . Dresden, two of Napoleon’s 

his shield or upon it. Or perchance he was some 50 ... 

r 1 ■' Skirmish between (lie American militia and the 

British at Concord Bridge, April 18 , 1775 . The 
Americans Davis and liosiner were killed. 
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was all tom away, exposing what vitals he had 
there to the jaws of the black warrior, whose 
breastplate was apparently too thick for him to 
pierce; and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s 
eyes shone with ferocity such as war only could 
excite. They struggled half an hour longer un¬ 
der the tumbler, and when I looked again the 
black soldier had severed the heads of his foes 
from their todies, and the still living heads 
were hanging on either side of him like ghastly 
trophies at bis saddle-tow, still apparently as 
firmly fastened as ever, and he was endeavoring 
with feeble struggles, being without feelers and 
with only tho remnant of a leg, and 1 know not 
how many other wounds, to divest himself of 
them; which at length, after half an hour more, 
he accomplished. I raised the glass, and be 
went off over the window-sill in that crippled 
state. Whether he finally survived that combat, 
and spent the remainder of his days in some 
H6te] des Invalides,* I do not know; but I 
thought that his industry would not be worth 
much thereafter. I never learned which party 
was victorious, nor the cause of the war; but I 
felt for the rest of that day as if I had had my 
feelings excited and harrowed by witnessing 
the struggle, tho ferocity and carnage, of a hu¬ 
man battle before my door. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

1801-1890 

The name of John Henri/ Newman Wongs to 
the history of the Church as well as to that of 
English literature, for much of his prose was 
wrought on the anvil of religious controversy. 
As a priest of the Church of England Iw fought 
the liberal or rationalistic tendencies which in 
his day were undermining the authority of the 
Anglican faith. That hr finally left the Anglican 
communion to become a Catholic is evidence 
of his convictions. In 1879 he was made a 
Catholic cardinal. To Newman’s change of 
faith English literature owes a great religious . 
autobiography. Apologia pro Vita Sua. In that 
work Newman gives a frank account of his 
spiritual life. As Rector of the Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin he delivered a number of 
lectures on education. These lectures — pub- 


4 A hospital in Paris for aged soldiers. 
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lished under the general title The Idea of 
a I'nhersitv —may still be read toith great 
profit by anyone wishing to know the meaning 
of a liberal education. Newmans prose style is 
5 a model of precision, lucidity, and quiet beauty. 
Speaking of his writing, he said, “My one and 
single aim has been to do what is so difficult — 
viz., to express clearly and exactly my mean¬ 
ing..’’ Roth selections given here are from The 
to Idea i.l a University. As an example of criticism 
as definition, Newmans essay on literature 
should be compared with Do Quincey’s “Lit¬ 
erature of Know ledge and Literature of Power" 
(U, HI) and Stevenson’s “A Gossip on Romance ” 
i 5 (II, 188). 

LITERATURE 

Here, then, in the first place, I observe, Gen¬ 
tlemen, that Literature, from the derivation of 
20 the word, implies writing, not speaking; this, 
however, arises from the circumstance of the 
copiousness, variety, and public circulation of 
the matters ol which it consists. What is spoken 
cannot outrun the range of the speaker’s voice, 
2? and perishes in the uttering. When words are in 
demand to express a long course ol thought, 
when they have to be conveyed to the ends 
of the earth, or perpetuated for the benefit of 
posterity, they must be written down, that is, 
30 reduced to the shape of literature; still, prop¬ 
erly speaking, the terms, by which we denote 
this characteristic gift of man, belong to its ex¬ 
hibition by means of the voice, not of hand¬ 
writing. It addresses itself, in its primary idea, 

3 ; to the ear, not to the eye. We call it the power 
of speech, we call it language, that is, the use 
of the tongue; and, even when we write, we 
still keep in mind what was its original instru¬ 
ment, tor we use freely such terms in our books 
40 as “saying,” “speaking,” “telling,” "talking," 
“calling”; we use the terms “phraseology” and 
“diction”; as if we were still addressing our¬ 
selves to the ear. 

Now 1 insist on this, because it shows that 
45 speech, and therefore literature, which is its 
permanent record, is essentially a personal 
work. It is not some production or result, at¬ 
tained by the partnership of several persons, 
or by machinery, or by any natural process, 
;o but in its very idea it proceeds, and must pro¬ 
ceed, from some one given individual. Two 
persons cannot be the authors of the sounds 
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which strike our ear; and, as they cannot lie even though the tilings which ho treats of and 

speaking one and the same speech, neither can exhibits may not always be real and true, yet 

they be writing one and the same lecture or he treats them as if they were, not as if they 

discourse,—which must certainly lielong to were the thoughts of his own mind; that is, he 

some one person or other, and is the expression 5 tre.its them scientifically. On the other hand, 
of that one person's ideas and feelings.—ideas Law or Natural History has before now been 

and feelings personal to himself, though others treated by an author with so much of coluuiing 
may have parallel and similar ones.—proper to derived from his own mind as to In come a sort 

himself, in the same sense as his voice, his air, of literature; this is especially seen m the iu- 

his countenance, his carriage, and his action, to stance of Theology, when it takes the shape of 
are personal. In other words. Literature ex- l’ulpit Kloipienee. It is seen too in historical 

presses, not objective truth, as it is called, but composition, which becomes a meie specimen 
subjective; not things, but thoughts. of chronology, or a ehioimle, when divested ol 

Now this doctrine will become clearer In the philosophy, the skill, 01 tile paity and pci* 

considering another use of words, which does 15 sonal feelings of the particular wiitei. Science, 
relate to objective truth, or to things, which then, has to do with things, literaline with 

relates to matteis. not personal, not subjective thoughts; science is universal, litei.itme is per 

to the individual, but which, even were there sonal; science uses words meicly as symbols, 

no individual man in the whole woild to know but literature uses language in its lull compass, 

them or to talk about them, would exist still. 20 as including phiaseologv, idiom, style, coin- 
Such objects liecome the mattei o! Science, and position, rhythm, eloquence, and whatever 

words indeed are used to oxpiexx them, but other properties aie included in it. 

such words are rather symbols than language. Let us then put aside the scientific use of 

and however many we use, and however we words, when we are to speak of language and 

may perpetuate them by writing, we never 25 literature. Literature is the pel sonal use or 
could make any kind of liteiature out of them, exercise of language. That this is so is further 

or call them by that name. Such, for instance, proved from the fact that one author uses it 

would Ire Euclid’s Elements; they relate to so differently from another. Language itself in 

truths universal and eternal; they are not mere its veiy oiigination would seem to be tiaceablo 

thoughts, hut things: they exist in themselves, to to individuals. Their peculiarities have given it 
not by virtue of our understanding them, not its character. We are often able in fact to trace 

in dependence upon our will, hut in what is particular phrases or idioms to individuals; we 

called the nature of things, or at least on con- know the history of their rise. Slang surely, as 

ditions external to 11s. The words, then, in it is called, comes of, and breathes of the per- 

which they are set forth are not language, sonal. The connexion between the force of 

speech, literature, hut rather, as 1 have said, winds in particular languages and the habits 

symbols. And, as a proof of it, you will recollect and sentiments of the nations speaking them 

that it is possible, nav usual, to set forth the has often been pointed out. And, while the 

propositions of Euclid in algebraical notation, many use language as they find it, the man of 

which, as all would admit, has nothing to do 40 genius uses it indeed, but subjects it withal to 
with literature. What is true of mathematics is his own purposes, and moulds it according to 

true also of every study, so far forth as it is his own peculiarities. The throng and succos- 

scientific; it makes use of words as the mere sion of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, 

vehicle of things, and is thereby withdrawn aspirations, which pass within him, the abslrae- 

from the province of literature. Thus meta- 45 tions, the juxtapositions, the comparisons, the 
physics, ethics, law, political economy, them- discriminations, the conceptions, which are so 

istry, theology, cease to be literature in the original in him, his views of external things, his 

same degree as they are capable of a severe judgments upon life, manners, and history, the 

scientific treatment. And hence it is that Aris- exercises of his wit, of his humour, of his depth, 

totle’s works on the one hand, though at first 50 of his sagacity, all these innumerable, and in 
sight literature, approach in character, at least cessant creations, the very pulsation and throb- 

a great number of them, to mere science; for bing of his intellect, does he image forth, lo all 
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does he give utterance, in a corresponding lan- 
guage, which is as multiform as this inward 
mental action itself and analogous to it, the 
faithful expression of his intense personality, 
attending on his own inward world of thought 
as its very shadow: so that we might as well 
say that one man's shadow is another’s as that 
the style of a really gifted mind can belong to 
any hut himself. It follows him about as a 
shadow. His thought and feeling are personal, 
and so his language is personal. 

Thought and speech are inseparable from 
each other. Matter and expression are parts of 
one: stylo is a thinking out into language. This 
is what I have been laying down, and this is 
literature; not /flings, not the verbal symbols of 
things; not on the other hand mere wards; but 
thoughts expressed in language. Call to mind. 
Gentlemen, the meaning of the Creek word 
which expresses this special prerogative of man 
over the feeble intelligence of the inferior ani¬ 
mals. It is called Logos: what does Logos mean? 
it stands both for reason and for speech, and it 
is difficult to say which it means more properly, 
ft means both at once: why? because really 
they cannot be divided,—liecause they are in a 
true sense one. When we can separate light and 
illumination, life and motion, the convex and 
the concave of a curve, then will it be possible 
for thought to tread speech under foot, and to 
hope to do without it—then will it be con¬ 
ceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect 
should renounce its own double, its instrument 
of expression, and the channel of its specula¬ 
tions and emotions. 

Critics should consider this view of the sub¬ 
ject before they lay down such canons of taste 
as the writer whose pages I have quoted. Such 
men as he is consider fine writing to be an 
addition from without to the matter treated of. 

a sort of ornament superinduced, or a luxury 
indulged in, by those who have time and in¬ 
clination for such vanities. They speak ns if 
one man could do the thought' and another 
the style. We read in Persian travels of the way 
in which young gentlemen go to work in the 
East, when they would engage in correspond¬ 
ence with those who inspire them with hope or 
fear. They cannot write one sentence them¬ 
selves; so they betake themselves to the pro- 
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fessional letter-writer. They confide to him the 
object they have in view. They have a point to 
gain from a superior, a favour to ask, an evil 
to deprecate; they have to approach a man in 
5 power, or to make court to some beautiful lady. 
The professional man manufactures words for 
them, as they are wanted, as a stationer sells 
them paper, or a schoolmaster might cut their 
pens. Thought and word are, in their coneep- 
10 lion, two things, and thus there is a division of 
labour. The man of thought comes to the man 
of words; and the man of words, duly instructed 
in the thought, dips the pen of desire into the 
ink ol devotedness, and proceeds to spread it 
1 5 over the page of desolation. Then the night¬ 
ingale of affection is heard to warble to the rose 
of loveliness, while the breeze of anxiety plays 
around the brow of expectation. This is what 
the Easterns are said to consider fine writing; 
20 and it seems pretty much the idea of the school 
of critics to whom I have been referring. 

We have an instance in literary history of this 
■cry proceeding nearer home, in a great Uni- 
■rsity, in the latter years of the last century. 


VC 

ver 


25 I have referred to it before now in a public 
lecture elsewhere; but it is too much in point 
here to be omitted. A learned Arabic scholar 
had to deliver a set of lectures before its doctors 
and professors on an historical subject in which 
30 his reading had lain. A linguist is conversant 
with science rather than with literature; but 
this gentleman felt that his lectures must not 
be without a style. Being of the opinion of the 
Orientals, with whose writings he was familiar, 
35 l>e determined to buy a style. He took the step 
of engaging a person, at a price, to turn the 
matter which he had got together into orna¬ 
mental English. Observe, he did not wish for 
mere grammatical English, but for an elaborate, 
40 pretentious style. An artist was found in the 
person of a country curate, and the job was 
carried out. His lectures remain to this day, in 
their own place in the protracted series of an¬ 
nual Discourses to which they belong, distin- 
45 guished amid a number of heavyish composi¬ 
tions by the rhetorical and ambitious diction 
for which he went into the market. This learned 
divine, indeed, and the author I have quoted, 
differ from each other in the estimate they 
50 respectively form of literary composition; but 
they agree together in this,—in considering 
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such composition a trick and a trade; they put 
it on a par with the gold plate and the flowers 
and the music of a banquet, which do not make 
the viands better, but the entertainment more 
pleasurable; as if language were the hired serv¬ 
ant, the mere mistress of the reason, and not 
the lawful wife in her own house. 

But can they really think that Homer, or 
Pindar, or Shakespeare, or Drydcn, or Walter 
Scott, were accustomed to aim at diction for 1 
its own sake, instead of being inspired with 
their subject, and pouring forth beautiful words 
because they had beautiful thoughts? this is 
surely too great a paradox to la- borne. Rather, 
it is the fire within the author’s breast which i 
overflows in the torrent of his burning, irresisti¬ 
ble eloquence; it is the poetry of his inner soul, 
which relieves itself in the Ode or the Elegy, 
and his mental attitude and beating, the beauty 
of his moral countenance, the force and keen- 2 
ness of his logic, are imaged m the tenderness, 
or eneigy, or richness of Ins language. Nay. ac¬ 
cording to the well-known line, “facit inr/ig- 
natio versus";' not the words alone, but even 
the rhythm, the metre, the \ersc, will be the 
contemporaneous offspring of the emotion or 
imagination which possesses him. “l'oeta nas- 
ritur, non fit ," 1 says the proveib; and this is in 
numerous instances true of his poems, as well 
as of himself. Tlicv are born, not framed; they 
are a strain rather than a composition, and their 
perfection is the monument, not so much of 
his skill as of his power. And this is true of 
prose as well as of verse in its degree: who will 
not recognize in the vision of Mirza,' 1 a delicacy 
and beauty of style which is very difficult to 
describe, but which is felt to be in exact cor¬ 
respondence to the ideas of which it is the 
expression? 

And, since the thoughts and reasonings of 
an author have, as I have said, a personal char¬ 
acter, no wonder that his style is not only the 
image of his subject, but of his mind. That 
pomp of language, that full and tuneful diction, 
that felicitousness in the choice and exquisite¬ 
ness in the collocation of words, which to pro- 

1 Anger gives rise to poetry. 

2 Poets are born, not made. 

3 a prose allegory by Joseph Addison ( 1672 - 
1719 ). 

c 


saic writers seems artificial, is nothing else but 
the mere habit and way of a lofty intellect. 
Aristotle, in his sketch of the magnanimous 
man, tells us that his \oice is deep. Ins motions 
5 slow, and his statute commanding In like man¬ 
lier, the elocution of a great intellect is gieat. 
His language expresses, not only his great 
thoughts, but bis gieat sell. Ceitainly lie might 
use fewer words than he uses; but lie leitili/es 
O his simplest ideas, and germinates into a multi¬ 
tude of details, and prolongs the match of his 
sentences, and sweeps round to the lull dia¬ 
pason of his harmony, as il . . . ie|oieing in 
his own vigour and richness ol resoince. 1 sav, 
'i a nariow cntie will call it \erbiage. when leally 
it is a sort ol fulness ol hc.ut. p.u.dlel to that 
which makes the merry boy whistle as he walks, 
or the strong man, like the smith in the novel, 
(louiisli his club when there is no one to fight 
o with. 

Shakespeare furnishes us with ficquent in¬ 
stances ol this peculiarity, and all so bcautilul, 
that it is difficult to select for quotation. For 
instance, in Macbeth: — 

"Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Haze out the written troubles ol the Inain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
yo Which weighs upon the heart?” 

Here a simple idea, by a process which be¬ 
longs to the orator rather than to the poet, but 
still comes from the native vigour of genius, is 
expanded into a many-membered period. . . . 

1 shall then merely sum up what I have said, 
and come to a conclusion. Reverting, then, to 
my original question, what is the meaning of 
Letters, as contained, Gentlemen, in the desig- 
40 nation of your Faculty, I have answered, that 
by Lottos or Literature is meant the expression 
of thought in language, where by “thought” I 
mean the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, and 
other operations of the human mind. And the 
45 Alt of Letters is the method by which a speaker 
or writer brings out in words, worthy ol his 
subject, and sufficient for his audience or read • 
ers, the thoughts which impress him. Literature, 
then, is of a personal character; it consists in 
50 the enunciations and teachings of those who 
have a right to speak as representatives of their 
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kind, and in whose words their brethren find 
an interpretation of their own sentiments, a 
record of their own experience, and a sugges¬ 
tion for their own judgments. A great author, 
Gentlemen, is not one who merely has a copia 
verborum , 4 whether in prose or verse, and can, 
as it were, turn on at his will anv number of 
splendid phrases and swelling sentences; hut 
he is one who has something to say and knows 
how to say it. I do not claim for him, as such, l 
any great depth of thought, or breadth of view, 
or philosophy, or sagacity, or knowledge of 
human nature, or experience of human life, 
though these additional gifts he may have, and 
tho more he has of them the greater he is; but I i 
ascribe to him, as his characteristic gilt, in a 
large sense the faculty of Expression. He is 
master of the two-fold Logos, the thought and 
the word, distinct, but inseparable from each 
other. He may, if so lie, elaborate Iris com- 2 
positions, or he may pour out his improvisa¬ 
tions, but in either case he has but one aim, 
which he keeps steadily before him, and is 
conscientious and single-minded in fulfilling. 
That aim is to give forth what he has within 2 
him; and from his very earnestness it comes to 
pass that, whatever be the splendour of his 
diction or the harmony of Ins periods, he has 
with him the charm of an incommunicable 
simplicity. Whatever be his subject, high or 3 
low, he treats it suitably and lor its own sake. 

If he is a poet, “nil molUur incptc." : ‘ If he is an 
orator, then too he speaks, not only “distinclc" 
and “splendlde," but also “apte.” His page is 
the lucid mirror of his mind and life— 3 

‘\hw fit , tit omnia 

Votivtl patent vclnti ilcseripta labclhl 

Vita senis ." 11 

Ho writes passionately, because he feels 41 
keenly; forcibly, because he conceives vividly; 
he sees too clearly to be vague; he is too serious 
to be otiose; he can analyze a subject, and 
therefore he is rich; he embraces it as a whole 
and in its parts, and therefore he is consistent; 4< 
he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is 
luminous. When his imagination wells up, it 
overflows in ornament; when his heart is 

* abundance of words. 

5 He undertakes nothing unwisely. 5 C 

• He so lises that his whole life may be seen as 
though inscribed on a votive tablet. 


touched, it thrills along his verse. He always 
has the right word for the right idea, and never 
a word too much. If he is brief, it is because 
few words suffice; when he is lavish of them, 
5 still each word has its mark, and aids, not em¬ 
barrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. 
He express! s what all feel, but all cannot say; 
and his sayings pass into proverbs among his 
people, and his phroses become household 
° words and idioms of their daily speech, which 
is tessellated with the rich fragments of his 
language, as we see in foreign lands the mar¬ 
bles ol Homan grandeur worked into the walls 
and paw mints of modern palaces. 

5 Such pre-eminently is Shakespeare among 
ourselves, such pre-eminently Virgil among the 
Latins; such in their degree are all those writers 
who in eveiy nation go by the name of Classics. 
To particular nations they are necessarily at- 
o tached from the circumstance of the variety of 
tongues, and the peculiarities of each; but so 
far they have a catholic and ecumenical 1 char¬ 
acter, that what they exptess is common to the 
whole lace of man, and they alone are able to 
5 express it. 

If then the power of speech is a gift as great 
as any that can be named,—if the origin of 
language is by many philosophers even con- 
0 sidered to be nothing short of divine,—if by 
means of words the secrets of the heart are 
brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden 
grief is earned off, sympathy conveyed, counsel 
imparted, experience recorded, and wisdom 
5 perpetuated,—if by great authors the many are 
drawn up into unity, national character is fixed, 
a people speaks, the past and the future, the 
East and the West are brought into communi¬ 
cation with each other,—if such men are, in a 
D word, the spokesmen and prophets of the hu¬ 
man larnilv,—it will not answer to make light 
of Literature or to neglect its study; rather we 
may be sure that, in proportion as we master 
it in whatever language, and imbibe its spirit, 

; we shall ourselves become in our own measure 
the ministers of like benefits to others, be they 
many or few, be they in the obscurer or the 
more distinguished walks of life,—who are 
united to us by social ties, and are within the 
) sphere of our personal influence. 

’ universal. 
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DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN 


Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a 
gentleman to say he is one who never inflicts 
pain. This description is both refined and. as 
far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied 
in merely removing the obstacles which hinder 
the free and unembarrassed action of those 
about him; and he concurs with their move¬ 
ments rather than takes the initiative himsell. 
His benefits may he considered as parallel to 
what are called comforts or conveniences in ai- 
rangernents of a personal nature: like an easy 
chair or a good fire, which do their p.ut in dis¬ 
pelling cold and fatigue, though nature pro¬ 
vides both means of rest and annual heat with¬ 
out them. The true gentleman in like manner 
carefully avoids whatever mav cause a jar or 
a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is 
cast—all clashing of opinion, or collision of feel¬ 
ing, all restraint, or suspicion, oi gloom, or 
resentment, his great concern being to make 
every one at their ease and at home. He has his 
eyes on all his company; he is tender tow.uds 
the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and 
merciful towards the absurd; he can recollect 
to whom he is speaking; he guards against un¬ 
seasonable allusions, oi topics which may irri¬ 
tate; he is seldom prominent in conversation, 
and never wearisome. He makes light ol favors 
while he does them, and seems to be receiving 
when he is confeiring. He never speaks of him¬ 
self except when compelled, never defends him¬ 
self by a mere retort; he has no eais for slander 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to 
those who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for the best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, novel takes unfair ad¬ 
vantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which 
he dare not say out. From a long-sighted pru¬ 
dence he observes the maxim of the ancient 
sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves 
towards our enemy as if he were one day to be 
our friend. He has too much good sense to lie 
affronted at insults; he is too well employed to 
remember injuries, and too indolent to bear 
malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, 
on philosophical piinciples; he submits to pain 
because it is inevitable, to bereavement because 
it is irreparable, and to death because it is his 
destiny. If he engages in controversy of any 


kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him 
from the blundering discourtesv of better, per¬ 
haps. hut less educated minds, who, like blunt 
weapons, tear and hack instead ol cutting clean, 
s who mistake the point m .ugiiment. waste their 
strength on trifles, misconceive their ndvcis.uv, 
and halve the ipiestion more involved than they 
find it. He may lie light oi wrong in his opinion, 
but he is too clear-headed to be unjust, lie is as 
10 simple as he is forcible, and as Imol as he is 
decisive. Nowhere shall we find gieatei e.uidoi, 
consideintion, indulgence; he tluovvs himsell 
into the minds ol Ins o|)|vonents. he accounts tm 
their mistakes. He knows the weakness ol liu- 
IS man leason as well as its strength, its piovincc 
and its limits. II he lie an unbeliever, he will be 
too jnolound and large-minded to lidicule le- 
hgion or to act against it; he is too wise to be 
a dogmatist or fanatic in his infidelity. He lc- 
-O speets pietv and devotion; he even siipjroits 
institutions as venviable, beautiful, oi uselul, to 
which lie does not assent; he humus the minis¬ 
ters of religion, and it contents him to decline 
its mysteries without assailing oi denouncing 
I? them. He is a liiend of religions toleiation, and 
that, not only because his |>hilosophy has taught 
him to look on all hums ol faith with an im¬ 
partial eve, but also from the gentleness and 
cfleminacy ol feeling, which is the attendant 
yo on civilization. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in 
his own way, even when he is not a Christian. 
In that case his ichgion is one of imagination 
and sentiment; it is the embodiment ol those 
ys ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which there can be no large philoso¬ 
phy. Sometimes he acknowledges the being of 
Cod, sometimes he invests an unknown princi¬ 
ple or quality with the attributes of perfection. 
40 And this deduction of his reason, or creation ol 
his fancy, he makes the occasion ol such ex¬ 
cellent thoughts, and the starting-point of so 
varied and systematic a teaching, that he even 
seems like a disciple of Christianity itsell. From 
45 the very accuracy and steadiness ol his logical 
powers he is able to see what sentiments are 
consistent in those who hold any religious doc¬ 
trine at all, and he appears to others to feel and 
to hold a whole circle of theological truths 
50 which exist in his mind no otherwise than as 
a number of deductions. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES dimples, the places for which were just marked 

1809-1894 when she came, played, shadowy, in her fresh¬ 

ening cheeks when she smiled and nodded 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, conversationalist, poet, good-morning to me from the schoolhouse 
and essayist, teas a physician by training, and 5 steps. 

for thirty-five years was professor of anatomy I am afraid I did the greater part of the talk- 
ami physiology at the Harvard Medical School. ing. At any rate, if I should try to report all that 

But though we may still refer to him as Dr. I said during the first half-dozen walks we took 

Holmes, we think of him as the "Autocrat," a together, I fear that I might receive a gentle 

title that marks him as a man of letters, the 10 hint from my friends the publishers, that a 
author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table separate volume, at my own risk and expense, 
( 1858 ). Holmes’s early reputation was that of would be the proper method of bringing them 
a poet; his later and more important reputation, before the public. 

chiefly that of an essayist. It should be added, I would have a woman as true as Death. At 
of course, that he wrote fiction and biography, 1 5 the first real lie which works from the heart 
too. But it was not until he was in his forty- outward, she should be tenderly chloroformed 
eighth year that he contributed to the newly into a better world, where she can have an 

founded Atlantic Monthly, edited by James angel for a governess, and feed on strange fruits 

Russell Lowell, the first of his Breakfast Table which will make her all over again, even to her 
series. A record of imaginary conversations at 20 bones and marrow.—Whether gifted with the 
a boarding-house table. The Autocrat touches accident of beauty or not, she should have been 
upon a great variety of topics, among them molded in the rose-i ed clay of Love, before the 

poetry, self-made men, religion, and trotting breath of life made a moving mortal of her. 

horses. Like the later volumes in the series, the Love capacity is a congenital endowment; and 

hook is actually a group of genial essays in 25 I think, after a while, one gets to know the 
which Holmes delivers, wittily and sagely, his warm-hued natures it belongs to from the 
opinions on men and manners. A great talker, pretty pipe-clay counterfeits of it—Proud she 
sociable by nature, and possessed of a wide may be, in the sense of respecting herself; but 
range of interests, he was perfectly at home in pride, in the sense of contemning others less 
the familiar essay. Even as a public speaker he 30 gifted than herself, deserves the two lowest 
was genial and colloquial, and as a teacher at circles of a vulgar woman’s Inferno, where the 
Harvard was famous for his entertaining lec- punishments are Smallpox and Bankruptcy.— 
lures on science. Moreover, he was the most She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy, 

popular member of the Saturday Club, a lit- as one breaks the tip of an icicle, to bestow 

erary association that included such men as 35 upon those whom she ought cordially and 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and Motley. Un- kindly to recognize, proclaims the fact that she 
fortunately, the Club did not have a Boswell, comes not merely of low blood, but of bad 
and so, as Holmes put it, the “golden hours blood. Consciousness of unquestioned position 
passed unrecorded " But happily, as he indi- makes people gracious in proper measure to all; 
cates on the title page of The Autocrat, he was, 40 but if a woman puts on airs with her real 
in that hook and in others, his own Boswell. equals, she has something about herself or her 
The essay that follows is from the eleventh family she is ashamed of, or ought to be. Mid- 
ehapter of The Autocrat. die, and more than middle-aged people, who 

know family histories, generally see through it. 
MY LAST WALK WITH THE 45 An official of standing was rude to me once. Oh, 
SCHOOLMISTRESS that is the maternal grandfather,—said a wise 


old friend to me,—he was a boor.—Better too 

(A PARENTHESIS c , r , , 

few words, from the woman we love, than too 

I can’t say just how many walks she and I many: while she is silent. Nature is working 

had taken together before this one. I found the 50 for her; while she talks, she is working for her- 
effect of going out every morning was decid- self.—Love is sparingly soluble in the words of 

edly favorable on her health. Two pleasing men; therefore they speak much of it; but one 
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syllable of woman's speech can dissolve more of 
it than a man’s heart can hold. 

Whether 1 said any or all of these things to 
the schoolmistress or not,—whether I stole 
them out of Lord Bacon,—whether 1 ctiblred 
them from Balzac,—whether 1 dipped them 
from the ocean of Tupperian 1 wisdom,—or 
whether I have just touud them in my head, 
laid there by that solemn fowl. Experience 
(who, according to mv observation, cackles 
oftener than she drops real, live eggs),—1 can¬ 
not say. Wise men have said more foolish 
things,—and foolish men, I don’t doubt, have 
said as wise things. Anvhow, the schoolniistiess 
and I had pleasant walks and long talks, all of 
which I do not feel hound to report. 

You are a stranger to me. Ma’am .—1 don't 
doubt you would like to know all I said to the 
schoolmistress.—1 shan’t do it,—I had rathei 
get the publishers to return the money you base 
invested in this. Besides, I have forgotten a 
good deal of it. 1 shall tell only what 1 like of 
what I remember. 

My idea was, in the first place, to search out 
the picturesque spots which the city affords a 
sight of, to those who have eyes. I know a good 
many, and it was a pleasure to look at them in 
company with mv young friend. There were 
the shrubs and flowers in the Franklin Place 
front-yards or borders; commerce is just putting 
his granite foot upon them. Then there are cer¬ 
tain small seraglio gardens, into which one can 
get a peep through the crevices of high fences, 
—one in Myrtle Street, or backing on it,—here 
and there one at the North and South Ends. 
Then the great elms in Essex Street. Then the 
stately horse-chestnuts in that vacant lot in 
Chambers Street, which hold their outspread 
hands over your head (as I said in my poem 
the other day), and look as if they were whis¬ 
pering, “May grace, mercy, and peace be with 
you!’’ and the rest of that benediction. Nay, 
there are certain patches of ground, which, 
having lain neglected for a time, Nature, who 
always has her pockets full of seeds, and holes 
in all her pockets, has covered with hungry ple¬ 
beian growths, which fight for life with each 
other, until some of them get broad-leaved and 
succulent, and you have a coarse vegetable 

1 The reference is to Martin F Topper (1810 
1889 ), English poet, author of Proverbial Philoso¬ 
phy, a book of maxims in verse form. 
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tapestry which Raphael would not have dis¬ 
dained to spread over the foreground of his 
masterpiece. The Piolcssor pietends that he 
found such a one in Charles Street, which, in its 
5 dare-devil impudence of lough and-lumble 
vegetation, beat the piettv behaved llovvei beds 
of Public Cal den as ignominionslv as a gioup 
of voting tatteidemahons plavmg pitch-und-lovs 
beats a row of Sunday School bins with their 
io teacher at tlieii head. 

But then the Piolessoi has out ol Insbuiiows 
in that legion, and puts even thing in high col¬ 
ors relating to it. That is his wav about everv- 
tlnng.—1 hold anv man cheap,- -lie said,----of 
IS whom nothing strongei can be uttcied than 
that all his geese .lie swans —llovv is that. Pio- 
tessoi? said I,—-I should have set von down for 
one of that soil.—Sn. said he, 1 am pioud to 
sav that Natuie has so far eniiched me, that I 
20 cannot own so much as a duck without seeing 
in it as prettv a swan as cvei swam the basin in 
the garden of Luxembourg.” And the Piolessor 
showed the whites ol his eyes devoutly, like 
one returning thanks after a dinnci ol many 
It courses. 

I don't know anything sweeter than this leak¬ 
ing in of Natuie through all the clacks in the 
walls and floois of cities. You heap up a million 
tons of hewn rocks on a square mile oi two of 
30 earth which was gieen once. The trees look 
down from the hillsides and ask each other, as 
they stand on tiptoe, "What are these people 
about?” And the small hcibs at theii feet look 
up and whisper back, “We will go and see." So 
3 3 the small lieibs pack themselves up in the least 
possible bundles, and wait until the wind steals 
to them at night, and whispers,—"Conic with 
me.” Then they go softly with it into the great 
city,—one to a cleft in the pavement, one to a 
40 spout oil the roof, one to a scam in the marbles 
over a rich gentleman’s bones, and one to the 
grave without a stone where nothing but a man 
is buried,—and there they grow, looking down 
on the generations of men from moldy roofs, 
43 looking up from between the less-trodden pave¬ 
ments, looking out through iron cemetery rail¬ 
ings. Listen to them, when there is only a light 
breath stirring and you will hear them saying 

■ one of the boarders at the house where the 
“Autocrat,” the narrator of this sketch, is said to 
live 

a a garden in Paris. 
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to each other, ‘‘Watt awhile!" The words run a sponge sucks up water,—to be steeped and 
along the telegraph of the narrow green lines soaked in its realities as a hide s is pores 
that border the roads leading from the city, un- lying seven years in a tan pit,—to ave win- 
til they reach the slope of the hills, and the nowed every wave of it as a mill wheel works 
trees repeat in low murmurs to each other, 5 up the stream that runs through the flume upon 
"Wait awhile!” By and by the flow of life in the its float boards,—to have curled up in the keen- 
streets ebbs, and the old leafy inhabitants—the est spasms and flattened out in the laxest lan- 
smaller tribes always in front—saunter in, one guors of this breathing sickness which keeps 

by one, very careless seemingly, but very tena- certain parcels of matter uneasy for three or 

cions, until they swarm so that the great stones to four score years,—to have fought all the devils 
gape from each other with the crowding of and clasped all the angels of its delirium, and 
their roots, and the feldspar begins to be picked then, just at the point when the white-hot pas- 
out of the granite to find them food. At last the sions have cooled down to cherry red, plunge 
trees take up their solemn line of march, and our experience into the ice-cold stream of some 
never rest until they have encamped in the 15 human language or other, one might think 
market place. Wait long enough and you will would end in a rhapsody with something of 

find an old doting oak hugging a huge worn spring and temper in it. All this I thought my 

block in its yellow underground arms; that was power and province. 

the corner stone of the statehonse. Oh, so pa- The schoolmistress had tried life too. Once 
tient she is, this impcrturable Nature! 20 in a while one meets with a single soul greater 

—Let us cryl— than all the living pageant that passes before it. 

But all this has nothing to do with my walks As the pale astronomer sits in his study, with 
and talks with the schoolmistress. I did not sav sunken eyes and thin fingers, and weighs 
that I wotdd not tell you something about them. Uranus or Neptune as in a balance, so there arc 
Let me alone, and I shall talk to you more than 25 meek, slight women who have weighed all this 
I ought to, probably. We never tell our secrets planetary life can offer, and hold it like a bau- 
to people that pump for them. ble in the palm of their slender hands. This was 

Books we talked about, and education. It one of them. Fortune had left her, sorrow had 
was her duty to know something of these, and baptized her; the routine of labor 1 and the lone- 
of course she did. Perhaps I was somewhat 30 liness of almost friendless city life were before 
more learned than she, but I found that the dif- her. Yet, as 1 looked upon her tranquil face, 
ference between her reading and mine was like gradually regaining a cheerfulness that was 
that of a mun’s and a woman's dusting a library. often sprightly, as she became interested in the 
The man flaps about with a bunch of feathers; various matters we talked about and places we 
the woman goes to work softly with a cloth. 35 visited, 1 saw that eye and lip and every shift- 
She does not raise half the dust, nor fill her own mg lineament were made for love,—uncon- 
eyes and mouth with it,—but she goes into all scious of their sweet office as yet, and meeting 
the corners and attends to the leaves as much the cold aspect of Duty with the natural graces 
as the covers. Books are the negative pictures of which were meant for the reward of nothing 
thought, and the more sensitive the mind that 40 less than the Great Passion, 
receives their images, the more nicely the finest 1 never spoke one word of love to the school¬ 
lines are reproduced. A woman (of the right mistress in the course of these pleasant walks, 
kind), reading after a man, follows him as Ruth 1 It seemed to me that we talked of everything 
followed the reapers of Boaz, and her gleanings but love on that particular morning. There was, 
are often the finest of the wheat. 45 perhaps, a little more timidity and hesitancy on 

But it was in talking of life that we came my part than I have commonly shown among 
most nearly together. I thought I knew some- °nr people at the boarding house. In fact, I 
thing about that,—that I could speak or write considered myself the master at the breakfast- 

about it somewhat to the purpose. table; but, somehow, I could not command my- 

To take up this fluid earthly being of ours as 50 self just then so well as usual. The truth is, I 

had secured a passage to Liverpool in the 
steamer which was to leave at noon, with the 
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condition, however, of being released in case 
circumstances occurred to detain me. The 
schoolmistress knew nothing about all this, of 
course, as yet. 

It was on the Common that we were walk¬ 
ing. The mall, or boulevard of our Common, 
you know, has various branches leading from 
it in different directions. One of these runs 
downward from opposite Joy Street southward 
across the whole length of the Common to 
Boylston Street. We called it the long path, und 
were fond of it. 

I felt very weak, indeed (though of a toler¬ 
ably robust habit), as we came opposite the 
head of this path on that morning. I think i 
tried to speak twice without making mysell dis¬ 
tinctly audible. At last 1 got out the question,'— 
Will you take the long path with me?—Cer¬ 
tainly,—said the schoolmistress,—with much 
pleasure.— Think,—I said.—before you an¬ 
swer; if you take the long path with me now, I 
shall interpret it that we are to part no more!— 
The schoolmistress stepped back with a sudden 
movement, us if an arrow had struck her. 

One of the long granite blocks used as seats 
was hard by,—the one you may still see close 
by the Gingko-trce.—Pray, sit down,—I suid.— 
No, no,—she answered, softly; I will walk the 
long path with you! 

The old gentleman who sits opposite met us 
walking, arm in arm, about the middle of the 
long path, and said very charmingly, "Good¬ 
morning, my dears!” 


JOHN ST UART MILL 

1800-1873 


The foremost exponent of utilitarian thought in 
nineteenth-century England, John Stuart Mill, 
believed that man has it within his power to 
create a better social order. To do this, man 
need only apply reason or common sense to po¬ 
litical, social, and economic problems. One of 
the doctrines of utilitarianism was that the aim 
of political action should be the greatest hap¬ 
piness of the greatest number. Hence, Mill fa¬ 
vored various reforms, among them popular 
education, woman suffrage, and cooperative 
agriculture. But a happier world is possible 
only if man enjoys intellectual and political 
freedom. Mill’s views on political liberty as it 
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touches the rights of the individual in a gov¬ 
erned society found vloi/uent expression in his 
essay On Liberty ( 185 , 9 ), his best-known uvrk 
The selection that follows is from the first chap¬ 
's ter of tluit essay. It may be read in connection 
with Miltons Areopagitica (ll. 22 ) and Ahlous 
Huxley’s "The Idea of Equality" (II, 26 ( 1 ). Two 
other books by Mill, actually long essays, are 
Considerations on Represent.iti\ e Cos eminent 
10 ( 1661 ) and On the Subjection ol Women 
( 1869 ). 

ON LIBERTY 

The subject of this Essay is not the so-called 
i 5 Liberty of the Will, so unfortunately opposed 
to the misnamed doctrine oi lTiilosopluc.il Ne¬ 
cessity, but Civil, or Social Liberty; the nature 
and limits of the power which can he legiti¬ 
mately exercised by society over the individual. 
20 A question seldom stated, and hardly ever dis¬ 
cussed, in general teuns, but which profoundly 
influences the practical controversies ol the age 
by its latent presence, and is likely soon to 
make itself recognized as the vital question of 
25 the future. It is so far from being now, that, in 
a certain sense, it has divided mankind, almost 
from the remotest ages; but in the stage ol 
progress into which tire more civilized portions 
of the species have now entered, it presents 
50 itself under new conditions, and requires a dif¬ 
ferent and more fundamental treatment. 

The struggle between Liberty and Authority 
is the most conspicuous feature in the portions 
of history with which we are earliest familiar, 
35 particularly in that of Greece, Rome, and Eng¬ 
land. But in old times this contest was between 
subjects, or some classes of subjects, and the 
Government. By liberty was meant protection 
against the tyranny of the political rnleis. The 
40 rulers were conceived (except in some of the 
popular governments of Greece) us in a neces¬ 
sarily antagonistic position to the people whom 
they ruled. They consisted of a governing One, 
or a governing tribe or custe, who derived their 
45 authority from inheritance or conquest, who, at 
all events, did not hold it at the pleasure of the 
governed, and whose supremacy men did not 
venture, perhaps did not desire, to contest, 
whatever precautions might be taken against 
50 its oppressive exercise. Their power was re¬ 
garded as necessary, but also as highly danger¬ 
ous; as a weapon which they would attempt to 
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use against their subjects, no less than against popular party, wherever any such party ex¬ 
external enemies. To prevent the weaker mem- isted; and superseded, to a considerable ex- 

bers of the community from being preyed upon tent, the previous efforts to limit the power of 

by innumerable vultures, it was needful that rulers. As the struggle proceeded for making 

there should be an animal of prey stronger than 5 the ruling power emanate from the periodical 

the rest, commissioned to keep them down. But choice of the ruled, some persons began to 

as the king of the vultures would be no less think that too much importance had been at- 

bent upon preying on the flock than any of the tached to the limitation of the power itself, 

minor harpies, it was indispensable to be in a That (it might seem) was a resource against 

perpetual attitude of defense against his beak 10 rulers whose interests were habitually opposed 
and claws. The aim, therefore, of patriots was to those of the people. What was now wanted 

to set limits to the power which the ruler should was that the rulers should be identified with 

be suffered to exercise over the community; and the people; that their interest and will should 

this limitation was what they meant by liberty. be the interest and will of the nation. The na- 

It was attempted in two ways. First, by obtain- t? tion did not need to be protected against its 
ing a recognition of certain immunities, called own will. There was no fear of its tyrannizing 

political liberties or rights, which it was to be over itself. Let the rulers be effectually respon- 

regarded as a breach of duly in the ruler to in- sible to it, promptly removable by it, and it 

fringe, and which, if he did infringe, specific could afford to trust them with power of which 

resistance, or general rebellion, was held to be 20 it could itself dictate the use to be made. Their 
justifiable. A second, and generally a later ex- power was but the nation’s own power, concen- 

pedient, was the establishment of constitutional trated, and in a form convenient for exercise, 

checks, by which the consent of the common- This mode of thought, or rather perhaps of feel- 

ity, or of a body of some sort, supposed to rep- ing, was common among the last generation of 

resent its interests, was made a necessary con- 25 European liberalism, in the Continental section 
dition to some of the more important acts of of which it still apparently predominates. Those 

the governing power. To the first of these who admit any limit to what a government may 

modes of limitation, the ruling power, in most do, except in the ease of such governments as 

European countries, was compelled, more or they think ought not to exist, stand out as bril- 

less, to submit. It was not so with the second; 5 ° liant exceptions among the political thinkers of 
and, to attain this, or when already in some de- the Continent. A similar tone of sentiment 

gree possessed, to attain it more completely, might by this time have been prevalent in our 

became everywhere the principal object of the own country, if the circumstances which for a 

lovers of liberty. And so long as mankind were time encouraged it had continued unaltered, 

content to combat one enemy by another, and 5 5 But, in political and philosophical theories, 
to be ruled by a master, on condition of being as well as in persons, success discloses faults 
guaranteed more or less efficaciously against and infirmities which failure might have con- 

his tyranny, they did not carry their aspirations coaled from observation. The notion, that the 

beyond this point. people have no need to limit their power over 

A time, however, came, in the progress of 40 themselves, might seem axiomatic, when pop- 
human affairs, when men ceased to think it a ular government was a thing only dreamed 

necessity of nature that their governors should about, or read of as having existed at some dis- 

lre an independent power, opposed in interest tant period of the past. Neither was that notion 

to themselves. It appeared to them much bet- necessarily disturbed by such temporary aber- 

ter that the various magistrates of the State 45 rations as those of the French Revolution, the 
should be their tenants or delegates, revocable worst of which were the work of an usurping 

at their pleasure. In that way alone, it seemed, few, and which, in any case, belonged, not to 

could they have complete security that the the permanent working of popular institutions, 

powers of government would never be abused but to a sudden and convulsive outbreak 

to their disadvantage. By degrees this new de- 50 against monarchical and aristocratic despotism, 
mand for elective and temporary rulers became In time, however, a democratic republic came 

the prominent object of the exertions of the to occupy a large portion of the earth's surface, 
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and made itself felt as one of the most powerful enslaving the soul itself. Protection, therefore, 
members of the community of nations; and against the tyranny of the magistrate is not 

elective and responsible government Irecame enough; there needs protection also against the 

subject to the observations and criticisms which tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling; 
wait upon a great existing fact. It was now per- 5 against the tendency of society to impose, by 
ceived that such phrases as “self-government," other means than civil penalties, its own ideas 

and “the power of the people over themselves/’ and practices as rules ol conduct on those who 

do not express the true state of the case. The dissent from them; to fettei the development, 

“people” who exercise the power are not al- and, if possible, prevent the ioinulinn. o| any 

ways the same people with those over whom it 10 individuality not in harmony with its wavs, and 

is exercised; and the “self-government" spoken compel all characters to lashion themselves 

of is not the government of each by himself, but upon the model ol its own. Theie is a limit to 

of each by all the rest. The will of the people, the legitimate interference ol collective opinion 

moreover, practically means the will of the with individual independence: and to find that 

most numerous or the most active purl of the IS limit, and maintain it against eiieioaelmient, is 
people; the majority, or those who succeed in as indispensable to a good condition ol human 
making themselves accepted as the majority; affairs as protection against political despotism, 
the people, consequently, mat) desire to oppress But though this proposition is not likely to 

a part of their number, and precautions are as be contested in general terms, the practical 

much needed against this as against anv othei 20 question, where to place the limit- -how to 
abuse of power. The limitation, therefore, of make the fitting adjustment between individual 
the power of government over individuals loses independence and social control—is a subject 
none of its importance when the holders of on which nearly everything remains to be done, 
power are regularly accountable to the com- All that makes existence valuable to any one 
munity, that is, to the strongest party therein. 2S depends on the enforcement ol leslrainls upon 
This view of things, recommending itself the actions of other people. Some mles of con- 
equally to the intelligence of thinkers and to duct, therefore, must be imposed, by law in 
the inclination of those important classes in Eu- the first place, and by opinion on many things 
ropean society to whose real or supposed inter- which are not fit subjects for the operation of 
ests democracy is adverse, has had no difficulty ?o law. What these rules should be is the prin- 
in establishing itself; and in political specula- cipal question in human affairs; but il we cx- 

tions “the tyranny of the majority” is now gen- ccpt a lew of the most obvious eases, it is one 
crallv included among the evils against which of those which least progress has been made in 

society requires to be on its guard. resolving. No two ages, and scarcely any two 

Like other tyrannies, the tyranny of the ma- 35 countries, have decided it alike; and the deci- 
jority was at first, and is still vulgarly, held in sum of one age or country is a wondei to an- 
dread, chiefly as operating through the acts of other. Yet the people of any given age and 
the public authorities. But reflecting persons country no more suspect any difficulty in it 
perceived that when society is itself the tyrant than if it were a subject on which mankind had 
—society collectively, over the separate indi- 40 always been agreed. The rules which obtain 
viduals who compose it—its means of tvran- among themselves appear to them sell-evident 
nizing are not restricted to the acts which it and self-justifying. This all but universal illu- 
may do by the hands of its political function- sion is one of the examples ol the magical in- 
aries. Society can and does execute its own lluence of custom, which is not only, as the 
mandates: and if it issues wrong mandates in- 45 proverb says, a second nature, blit is contin- 
stead of right, or any mandates at all in things ually mistaken for the first. The ellect of ens- 
vvith which it ought not to meddle, it practices tom, in preventing any misgiving respecting the 
a social tyranny more formidable than many rules of conduct which mankind impose on one 
kinds of political oppression, since, though not another, is all the more complete because the 
usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it 50 subject is one on which it is not generally con- 
leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating sidered necessary that reasons should be given, 
much more deeply into the details of life and either by one person to others, or by each to 
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himself. People are accustomed to believe, and 
have been encouraged in the belief by some 
who aspire to the character of philosophers, 
that their feelings, on subjects of this nature, 
are better than reasons, and render reasons un¬ 
necessary. The practical principle which guides 
them to their opinions on the regulation of hu¬ 
man conduct is the feeling in each person’s 
mind that everybody should be required to act 
as he, and those with whom he sympathizes, 
would like them to act. No one, indeed, ac¬ 
knowledges to himself that his standard of 
judgment is his own liking; but an opinion on 
a point of conduct, not supported by reasons, 
can only count as one person’s preference; and 
if the reasons, when given, are a mere appeal 
to a similar preference felt by other people, it is 
still only many people’s liking instead of one. To 
an ordinary man, however, his own preference, 
thus supported, is not only a perfectly satis¬ 
factory reason, but the only one he generally 
has for any of his notions of morality, taste, or 
propriety, which are not expressly written in his 
religious creed; and his chief guide in the inter¬ 
pretation even of that. Men's opinions, accord¬ 
ingly, on what is laudable or blamable, are af¬ 
fected by all the multifarious causes which in¬ 
fluence their wishes in regard to the conduct of 
others, and which are as numerous as those 
which determine their wishes on any other sub¬ 
ject. Sometimes their reason—at other times 
their prejudices or superstitions: often their 
social affections, not seldom their antisocial 
ones, their envy or jealousy, their arrogance or 
contemptuousness: but most commonly, their 
desires or fears for themselves—their legitimate 
or Illegitimate self-interest. Wherever there is 
an ascendant class, a large portion of the moral¬ 
ity of the country emanates from its class in¬ 
terests, and its feelings of class superiority. The 
morality between Spartans and Helots,’ be¬ 
tween planters and negroes, between princes 
and subjects, between nobles and roturiers,’ be¬ 
tween men and women, has been for the most 
part the creation of these class interests and 
feelings: and the sentiments thus generated, re¬ 
act in turn upon the moral feelings of the mem¬ 
bers of the ascendant class, in their relations 
nmong themselves. Where, on the other hand, 

1 serfs of the Spartans. 

’persons not of noble birth. 
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a class, formerly ascendant, has lost its ascend¬ 
ancy, or where its ascendancy is unpopular, 
the prevailing moral sentiments frequently bear 
the impress of an impatient dislike of superior- 
5 ity. Another grand determining principle of 
the rules of conduct, both in act and forbear¬ 
ance, which have been enforced by law or opin¬ 
ion, has been the servility of mankind towards 
the supposed preferences or aversions of their 
to temporal masters, or of their gods. This servil¬ 
ity, though essentially selfish, is not hypocrisy; 
it gives rise to perfectly genuine sentiments of 
abhorrence; it made men bum magicians and 
heretics. Among so many baser influences, the 
15 general and obvious interests of society have of 
course had a share, and a large one, in the di¬ 
rection of the moral sentiments: less, however, 
as a matter of reason, and on their own account, 
than as a consequence of the sympathies and 
20 antipathies which grew out of them: and sym¬ 
pathies and antipathies which had little or 
nothing to do with the interests of society, have 
made themselves felt in the establishment of 
moralities with quite as great force. 

25 The likings and dislikings of society, or of 
some powerful portion of it, arc thus the main 
thing which has practically determined the 
rules laid down for general observance, under 
the penalties of law or opinion. And in general, 
30 those who have been in advance of society in 
thought and feeling have left this condition of 
things unassailed in principle, however they 
may have come into conflict with it in some of 
its details. They have occupied themselves 
35 rather in inquiring what things society ought to 
like or dislike than in questioning whether its 
likings or dislikings should be a law to indi¬ 
viduals. They preferred endeavoring to alter 
the feelings of mankind on the particular points 
40 on which they were themselves heretical, rather 
than make common cause in defense of free¬ 
dom, with heretics generally. The only case in 
which the higher ground has been taken on 
principle and maintained with consistency, by 
45 any but an individual here and there, is that of 
religious belief: a case instructive in many 
ways, and not least so as forming a most strik¬ 
ing instance of the fallibility of what is called 
the moral sense: for the odium tlicologicum , 3 in 
50 a sincere bigot, is one of the most unequivocal 

s hatred of theologians for one another. 
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cases of moral feeling. Those who first broke have not yet learnt to feel the power of the 
the yoke of what called itself the Universal government their power, or its opinions thcii 

Church were in general as little willing to per- opinions. When they do so. individual lilx-ity 

mit difference of religious opinion as that will probably be as much exposed to invasion 
church itself. But when the heat of the conflict 5 from the government, as it alicady is from pub- 
was over, without giving a complete victory to lie opinion. But, as yet, there is a eonsideiable 
any party, and each church or sect was reduced amount of feeling leadv to be called loith 

to limit its hopes to retaining possession of the against any attempt of the law to control imli- 

ground it already occupied, minorities, seeing viduals in things in which they have not luth- 

that they had no chance of becoming majori- 10 erto been accustomed to be contiolled by it, 
ties, were under the necessity of pleading to and this with very little disi riiiiiualion as to 

those whom they could not convert, for permis- whether the matter is, 01 is not, within the le¬ 

sion to differ. It is accordingly on this battle- gitimate spheie ol legal contiol, insomuch that 
field, almost solelv, that the rights of the in- the feeling, highly salutaiy on the whole, is 
dividual against society have liecn asserted on 1 5 perhaps quite as often misplaced as well 
broad grounds of principle, and the claim of grounded in the particul.u instances oi its ap- 
society to exercise authority over dissentients, plication. There is, in laet, no iccogni/.cd pnn- 
openly controveited. The great writers to ciple by which the propiiety or impropiicty ol 
whom the world owes what religious liberty it government iuteilcrenee is ciistomaiily tested, 
possesses have mostly asserted freedom of con- People decide accoiding to thcii peisonal prel- 
science as an indeleasible light, anil denied ab- erences. Some, whenever they see any good to 
solutely that a human being is accountable to be done, or evil to be lemedied, would will- 
others for his religious belief. Vet so natural to ingly instigate the government to undeitake the 
mankind is intolerance in whatever they really business; while others prefer to bear almost any 
care about, that religious freedom has hardly a 5 amount of social evil rather than add one to 
anywhere been practically realized, except the departments ol human interests amenable 
where religious indifference, which dislikes to to governmental control. And men range tliem- 
have its peace disturbed by theological quar- selves on one 01 the other side in any paiticulai 
1 els, has added its weight to the scale. In the case, according to this general direction ol then 
minds of almost all religious persons, even in 30 sentiments; or according to the degree of intei- 
the most tolerant countries, the duty of tolera- est which they feel in the p.uticulur thing 
tion is admitted with tacit reserves. One person which it is pioposed that the government 
will bear with dissent in matters of church should do, or according to the belief they cn 
government, but not of dogma; another can tertain that the government would, or would 
tolerate everybody, short of a Papist or a Uni- 35 not, do it in the manner they prefer; but very 
tarian; another, every one who believes in re- rarely on account of any opinion to which tin y 
vealed religion; a few extend their charity a lit- consistently adhere as to what things are fit to 
tie further, but stop at the belief in a God and be done by a government. And it seems to me 
in a future state. Wherever the sentiment of the that in consequence of this absence of rule 01 
majority is still genuine and intense, it is found 40 principle, one side is at present as often wrong 
to have abated little of its claim to be obeyed. as the other; the interference of government is, 

In England, from the peculiar circumstances with about equal frequency, impioperly in- 

of our political history, though the yoke of opin- voked and improperly condemned, 

ion is perhaps heavier, that of law is lighter The object of this Essay is to assort one very 
than in most other countries of Europe; and 45 simple principle, as entitled to govern abso- 
there is considerable jealousy of direct inter- lately the dealings of society with the indi- 
ference, by the legislative or the executive vidual in the way of compulsion and control, 
power, with private conduct; not so much from whether the means used be physical force iri 

any just regard for the independence of the in- the form of legal penalties, or the moral co- 

dividual as from the still subsisting habit of 50 ercion of public opinion. That principle is that 
looking on the government as representing an the sole end for which mankind arc warranted, 
opposite interest to the public. The majority individually or collectively, in interfering with 
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the liberty of action of any of their number is or a Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as to 

self-protection. That the only purpose for which find one. But as soon as mankind have attained 

power can be rightfully exercised over any the capacity of being guided to their own im- 

member of a civilized community, against his provement by conviction or persuasion (a pe- 

will, is to prevent harm to others. His own 5 riod long since reached in all nations with 
good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient whom we need here concern ourselves), corn- 

warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to pulsion, either in the direct form or in that of 

do or forbear because it will be better for him pains and penalties for non-compliance, is no 

to do so, because it will make him happier, be- longer admissible as a means to their own good, 

cause, in the opinions of others, to do so would 10 and justifiable only for the security of others, 
be wise, or even tight. These are good reasons It is proper to state that I forgo any ad- 
for remonstrating with him, or reasoning with vantage which could be derived to my argu- 

him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but ment from the idea of abstract right, as a thing 

not for compelling him, or visiting him with independent of utility. I regard utility as the 

any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, i 5 ultimate appeal on all ethical questions; but it 
the conduct from which it is desired to deter must be utility in the largest sense, grounded on 

him must be calculated to produce evil to some the permanent interests of man as a progressive 

one else. The only part of the conduct of any being. Those interests, I contend, authorize the 

one, for which he is amenable to society, is that subjection of individual spontaneity to external 

which concerns otheis. in the part which 20 control only in respect to those actions of each 
merely concerns himsell, his independence is, which concern the interest of other people. If 

of right, absolute. Over himsell, over his own any one does an act hurtful to others, there is a 

body and mind, the individual is sovereign. prima facie case for punishing him, by law, or, 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that where legal penalties are not safely applicable! 
this doctrine is meant to apply only to human 2? by general disapprobation. There are also many 
beings in the maturity of their faculties. We are positive acts for the benefit of others which he 

not speaking of children, or of young persons may rightfully be compelled to perform; such 

below the age which the law may fix as that of as, to give evidence in a court of justice; to bear 

manhood or womanhood. Those who are still in his fair share in the common defense, or in any 

a state to require being taken care of by others 30 other joint work necessary to the interest of the 
must be protected against their own actions as society of which he enjoys the protection; and 
well as against external injury. For the same to perform certain acts of individual benefi- 

reason, we may leave out of consideration those cence, such as saving a fellow creature’s life, or 

backward states of society in which the race interposing to protect the defenseless against 

itself may be considered as in its nonage. The 35 ill-usage, things which whenever it is ob- 

early difficulties in the way of spontaneous viously a man’s duty to do, he may rightfully be 

progress are so great that there is seldom any made responsible to society for not doing. A 

choice of means for overcoming them; and a person may cause evil to others not only by his 
ruler full of the spirit of improvement is war- actions but by his inaction, and in either case 
ranted in the use of any expedients that will at- 40 he is justly accountable to them for the injury, 
tain an end, perhaps otherwise unattainable. The latter case, it is true, requires a much more 
Despotism is a legitimate mode of government cautious exercise of compulsion than the for- 
m dealing with barbarians, provided the end be mcr. To make any one answerable for doing 
their improvement and the means justified by evil to others is the rule; to make him answer- 
actually effecting that end. Liberty, as a prin- 45 able for not preventing evil is, comparatively 
ciple, has no application to any state of things speaking, the exception. Yet there are many 
anterior to the time when mankind have be- cases clear enough and grave enough to justify 
come capable of being improved by free and that exception. In all things which regard the 
equal discussion. Until then, there is nothing external relations of the individual, he is de 
for them but implicit obedience to an Akbar 4 ;o jure* amenable to those whose interests are con- 

3 by law. 
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earned, and if need be, to society as their pro¬ 
tector. There are often good reasons for not 
holding him to the responsibility; but these 
reasons must arise from the special expendi- 
encies of the case: either because it is a kind of 
case in which he is on the whole likely to act 
lietter, when left to his own discretion, than 
when controlled in any way in which society 
have it in their power to control him, 01 lie- 
cause the attempt to exercise control would 
produce other evils, greater than those which 
it would prevent. When such reasons as these 
preclude the enforcement of responsibility, the 
conscience of the agent himself should step into 
the vacant judgment-seat and protect those in¬ 
terests of others which have no external pto- 
tection; judging himself all the more ngidlv, 
because the case does not admit of Ins being 
made accountable to the judgment of his fellow 
creatures. 

But there is a sphere of action in which so¬ 
ciety, as distinguished from the individual, has, 
if any, only an indirect interest, comprehending 
all that portion of a person’s life and conduct 
which affects only himsell, or ii it also aflccts 
others, only with their free, voluntary, and un¬ 
deceived consent and participation. When 1 say 
only himself, I mean diiectly, and in the fiist 
instance: for whatever affects himself may af¬ 
fect others tluough himself, and the objection 
which may be grounded on tins contingency 
will receive consideration in the secpiel. 1 his, 
then, is the appropriate region nl human lib- 
city. It comprises, first, the inward domain of 
consciousness; demanding liberty of con¬ 
science, in the most comprehensive sense; lib¬ 
erty of thought and feeling, absolute freedom 
of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, prac¬ 
tical or speculative, scientific, moral, or theo¬ 
logical. The liberty of expressing and publish¬ 
ing opinions may seem to fall under a different 
principle, since it belongs to that part of the 
conduct of an individual which concerns other 
people; but, being almost of as much impor¬ 
tance as the liberty of thought itself, and rest¬ 
ing in great part on the same reasons, is prac¬ 
tically inseparable from it. Secondly, the prin¬ 
ciple requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of 
framing the plan of our life to suit our own 
character; of doing as we like, subject to such 
consequences as may follow: without impedi¬ 
ment from our fellow creatures, so long as what 


we do does not harm them, even though they 
should think our conduct foolish, perveise, or 
wrong. Thirdly, from this hlxTtv of each indi¬ 
vidual follows the liberty, within the same lim- 
5 its, of combination among individuals, lieedom 
to unite for any purpose not involving harm to 
otheis: the persons combining being supposed 
to he of full age and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these hhcitics are not, 
io on the whole, respected, is Iree, whatevei may 
lie its form oi government; and none is com¬ 
pletely free in which they do not exist absolute 
and unqualified. The only freedom which de¬ 
serves the name is that of pursuing our own 
15 good in our own way, so long as we do not at¬ 
tempt to deprive others of theirs, oi impede 
their efforts to obtain it Each is the proper 
guardian of his own health, whethei bodily, or 
mental and spiiitual. Mankind are greater gain- 
20 eis by suffeiing each other to live as seems good 
to themselves than by compelling each to live 
as seems good to the rest. . . . 


25 WILLIAM MAKI.PI' ACI'. 11IACKKRAY 

1811-1863 

William Makepeace Thai karat/ is so commonly 
thought of as a novelist, tlw author of such 
30 masterpieces as Vanity Fair and Henry Es¬ 
mond, that one is likely to overlook Thackeray 
the essayist. But as a writer of the familiar es¬ 
say Thackeray is probably our most important 
link between Charles iMmb and Robert Louis 
35 Stevenson. The best of his genial essays, those 
in Houndabout Papers ( 1863 ), were first pub¬ 
lished in the Cornhill Magazine, of which 
Thackeray teas editor. They were written not 
long before his death, and so he is said to have 
40 come late to the essay. But his Hook of Snobs 
( 18 - 18 ), a much earlier work, is really a collec¬ 
tion of essays, more or less familiar in manner, 
satirical though they are. And to those essays 
may he added Thackeray’s lectures on the Eng- 
45 lish humorists of the eighteenth century. In 
temperament Thackeray is likely to remind one 
of certain writers of that century. He is urbane, 
like Addison; sentimental, like Steele; satirical, 
like Fielding; and even cynical, on occasion, 
50 like Swift. But it is perhaps more to be noted 
that Thackeray loved Montaigne, the first of the 
personal essayists, if not the greatest. The two 
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essays given here, "On Being Found Out" and 
“Snobs and Marriage," are from Roundabout 
Papers and The Book of Snobs, respectively. As 
an example of satire, Thackeray's essay on snobs 
and marriage should be compared with other 
essays in this volume (see the note on Swift, 
II, 31), 

SNOBS AND MARBIACE 

Everybody of the middle rank who walks 
through this life with a sympathy for his com¬ 
panions on the same journey—at any rate, ev¬ 
ery man who has been jostling in the world for 
some three or four lustres—must make no end 
of melancholy reflections upon the fate of those 
victims whom Society, that is. Snobbishness, is 
immolating every day. With love and simplicity 
and natural kindness Snobbishness is perpet¬ 
ually at war. People dare not be happy for fear 
of Snobs. People dare not love for fear of Snobs. 
People pine away lonely under the tyranny of 
Snobs. Honest kindly hearts dry up and die. 
Callant generous lads, blooming with hearty 
youth, swell into bloated old-bachelorhood, and 
burst and tumble over. Tender gills wither into 
shrunken decay, and perish solitary, from 
whom Snobbishness has cut off the common 
claim to happiness and affection with which 
Nature endowed us all. Mv heart grows sad as 
I see the blundering tyrant’s handiwork. As 1 
behold it I swell with cheap rage, and glow 
with fury against the Snob. Come down, I say, 
thou skulking dulness. Come down, thou stupid 
bully, and give up thy brutal ghost! And I arm 
myself with the sword and spear, and taking 
leave of my family, go forth to do battle with 
that hideous ogre and giant, that brutal despot 
in Snob Castle, who holds so many gentle 
hearts in torture and thrall. 

When Punch is king. I declare there shall l>e 
no such thing as old maids and old bachelors. 
The Reverend Mr. Malthus 1 shall be burned 
annually, instead of Guy Fawkes.' Those who 
don’t many shall go into the workhouse, it shall 
be a sin for the poorest not to have a pretty girl 
to love him. 


‘Thomas Robert Malthus ( 1766 - 1834 ), English 
economist, who argued that population may out¬ 
grow the means of subsistence and that checks on 
ulation are therefore necessary, 
one of the conspirators who plotted to blow 
up the Houses of Parliament on November 5 , 1605 . 

r 


The above reflections came to mind after tak¬ 
ing a walk with an old comrade. Jack Spiggot 
by name, who is just passing into the state of 
old-bachelorhood, after the manly and bloom- 
5 ing youth in which I remember him. Jack was 
one of the handsomest fellows in England when 
we entered together in the Highland Buffs; but 
1 quitted the Cuttykilts 3 early, and lost sight of 
him for many years, 

ro Ah! how changed he is from those days! He 
wears a waistband now, and has begun to dye 
his whiskers. His cheeks, which were red, are 
now mottled; his eyes, once so bright and stead¬ 
fast, are the colour of peeled plovers’ eggs. 

1 5 ‘Are you married, Jack?’ says I, remembering 
how eonsumedly in love he was with his cousin 
Letty Lovelace, when the Cuttykilts were quar¬ 
tered at Strathbungo some twenty years ago. 

'Married? no,’ says he. ‘Not money enough. 
20 Hard enough to keep myself, much more a fam¬ 
ily, on five hundred a year. Come to Dickin¬ 
son’s; there’s some of the best Madeira in Lon¬ 
don there, my boy.’ So we went and talked over 
old times. The bill for dinner and wine con- 
25 sumed was prodigious, and the quantity of 
brandy-and-water that Jack took showed what 
a regular boozer he was. ‘A guinea or two guin¬ 
eas. What the devil do I care what I spend for 
my dinner?’ says he. 

30 ‘And Letty Lovelace?’ savs I. 

Jack’s countenance fell. However he burst 
into a loud laugh presently. Letty Lovelace!’ 
says he. ‘She’s Letty Lovelace still; but Gad, 
such a wizened old woman! She’s as thin as a 
35 thread-paper; (you remember what a figure 
she had:) her nose has got red, and her teeth 
blue. She’s always ill; always quarrelling with 
the rest of the family; always psalm-singing, 
and always taking pills. Gad, I had a rare 
40 escape there. Push round the grog, old boy.’ 

Straightway memory went back to the days 
when Letty was the loveliest of blooming young 
creatures; when to hear her sing was to make 
the heart jump into your throat; when to see 
45 her dance, was better than Montessu or Noblet 
(they were the Ballet Queens of those days); 
when Jack used to wear a locket of her hair, 
with a little gold chain round his neck, and, ex¬ 
hilarated with toddy, after a sederunt* of the 
50 Cuttykilt mess, used to pull out this token, and 


3 a Scotch regiment. * a sitting or session. 
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kiss it, and howl about it, to the great amuse¬ 
ment of the bottle-nosed old Major and the rest 
of the table. 

‘My father and hers couldn't put their horses 
together,' Jack said. The General wouldn't 
come down with more than six thousand. My 
governor said it shouldn't he done under eight. 
Lovelace told him to go and be hanged, and so 
we parted company. They said she was in a de¬ 
cline. Gammon! She’s forty, and as tough and 1 
as sour as this bit of lemon-peel. Don’t put 
much into your punch, Snob my boy. No man 
can stand punch after wine.’ 

‘And what are your pursuits. Jack?’ says I. 

‘Sold out when the governor died. Mother i 
lives at Bath. Go down there once a year for a 
week. Dreadful slow. Shilling whist. Four sis¬ 
ters—all unmarried except the youngest—aw¬ 
ful woik. Scotland in August. Italy in the win¬ 
ter. Cursed rheumatism. Come to London in 2 
March, and toddle about at the Club, old hoy; 
and we won’t go home till maw-awining till 
daylight does appear.’ 

‘And here’s the wTeck of two hvesl’ mused 
the present Snobographer, after taking leave of 2 
Jack Spiggot. 'Pretty merry Letty Lovelace’s 
rudder lost and she cast away, and handsome 
Jack Spiggot stranded on the shore like a 
drunken Trinculo.’ 5 

What was it that insulted Nature (to use no 
higher name), and perverted her kindly inten¬ 
tions towards them? What cursed frost was it 
that nipped the love that both were hearing, 
and condemned the girl to sour sterility, and 
the lad to selfish old-bachelorhood? It was the 
infernal Snob tyrant who governs us all, who 
says, ‘Thou shalt not love without a lady’s maid; 
thou shalt not marry without a carriage and 
horses; thou shalt have no wife in thy heart, 
and no children on thy knee, without a page in 
buttons and a French bonne;" thou shalt go to 
the devil unless thou hast a brougham; marry 
poor, and society shall forsake thee; thy kins¬ 
men shall avoid thee as a criminal; thy aunts 
and uncles shall turn up their eyes and bemoan 
the sad, sad manner in which Tom or Harry 
has thrown himself away.’ You, young woman, 
may sell yourself without shame, and marry old 
Croesus; you, young man, may lie away your 

5 a jester in Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

“a French maidservant. 

c 


heart and your life for a jointure. But if you 
are poor, woe Ire to you! Society, the brutal 
Snob autocrat, consigns you to solitary perdi¬ 
tion. Wither, poor girl, in your garret; rot, poor 
5 bachelor, in your Club. 

When l see those graceless recluses—those 
unnatural monks and nuns of the order of St. 
Beelzebub, 1 my hatred for Snobs, and their 
worship, and their idols, passes all continence, 
o Let us hew down that man-eating Juggernaut, 

I say. that hideous Dagon; and I glow with the 
heroic courage of Tom Thumb, and join battle 
with the giant Snob. 

15 ON BEING FOUND OUT 

At the close (let us say) of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when I was a hoy at a private and pre¬ 
paratory school for young gentlemen, I remem- 
o her the wiseacre of a master ordering us all, one 
night, to march into a little garden at the hack 
of the house, and thence to proceed one by one 
into a tool- or hen-house (I was lmt a tender 
little thing just put into short clothes, and can t 
5 exactly say whether the house was for tools or 
hens), and in that house to put our hands into 
a sack which stood on a bench, a candle burn¬ 
ing beside it. I put my hand into the sack. My 
hand came out quite black. I went and joined 
the other boys in the schoolroom; and all their 
hands were black too. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are 
some critics who, 1 hope, will be satisfied hv 
my acknowledging that 1 am a hundred and 
3 5 fifty-six next birthday) I could not understand 
what was the meaning of this night exclusion— 
this candle, this tool-house, this hag of soot. I 
think we little hoys were taken out of our sleep 
to be brought to the ordeal. We came, then, 
40 and showed our little hands to the master; 
washed them or not—most probably, I should 
say, not—and so went bewildered hack to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that 
day; and Mr. Wiseacre having read in a book 

^ 1 "This, of course, is understood to apply only to 

those unmarried persons whom a mean and Snob¬ 
bish fear about money has kept from fulfilling their 
natural destiny. Many persons there are devoted to 
celibacy because they cannot help it. Of these a 
man would be a brute who spoke roughly. Indeed, 
after Miss O’Toole's conduct to the writer, he 
would he the last to condemn. But never mind, 
these are personal matters." (Thackeray’s note.) 
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of an ingenious method of finding out a thief 
by making him put his hand into a sack (which, 
if guilty, the rogue would shirk from doing), 
all we boys were subjected to the trial. Good¬ 
ness knows what the lost object was, or who 5 
stole it. We all had black hands to show to the 
master. And the thief, whoever he was, was not 
Found Out that time. 

I wonder if the rascal is alive—an elderly 
scoundrel he must be by this time; and a hoary 10 
old hypocrite, to whom an old school-fellow 
presents his kindest regards—parenthetically 
remarking what a dreadful place that private 
school was: cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not 
enough victuals, and caning awful!—Are you 15 
alive still, 1 say, you nameless villain, who 
escaped discovery on that day of crime? I hope 
you have escaped often since, old sinner. Ah, 
what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, my 
man, that we are not found out in all our pec- 20 
cadilioes; and that our backs can slip away 
from the master and the cane! 

Just consider what life ‘would be, if every 
rogue was found out, and flogged coram pop- 
ulo!' What a butchery, what an indecency, 25 
what an endless swishing of the rod! Don’t cry 
out about my misanthropy. My good friend 
Mealymouth, 1 will trouble you to tell me, do 
you go to church? When there, do you sav, or 
do you not, that you are a miserable sinner? and ?o 
saying so, do you believe it or disbelieve it? If 
you are a M. S., don’t you deserve correction, 
and aren’t you grateful if you are to be let off? 

I say, again, what a blessed thing it is that we 
are not all found out! 3 5 

Just picture to yourself everybody who docs 
wrong being found out, and punished accord¬ 
ingly. Fancy all the boys in all the school being 
whipped; and then the assistants, and then the 
head master (Doctor Badford let us call him). 40 
Fancy the provost-marshal being tied up, hav¬ 
ing previously superintended the correction of 
the whole army. After the young gentlemen 
have had their turn for the faulty exercises, 
fancy Doctor Lincolnsinn being taken up for 45 
certain faults in his Essay and Review. After 
the clergyman has cried his peccavi,-' suppose 
we hoist up a Bishop, and give him a couple of 
dozen! (I see my Lord Bishop of Double- 
Gloucester sitting in a very uneasy posture on 50 


c 


his right reverend bench.) After we have cast 
off the Bishop, what are we to say to the Min¬ 
ister who appointed him? My Lord Cinq- 
warden, it is painful to have to use personal 
correction to a boy of your age; but really . . . 
Siste tandem, carnifex ! 3 The butchery is too 
horrible. The hand drops powerless, appalled 
at the quantity of birch which it must cut and 
brandish. I am glad we are not all found out, I 
say again; and protest, my dear brethren, 
against our having our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is 
bad enough; but imagine all women found out 
in the distinguished social circle in which you 
arid I have the honour to move. Is it not a 
mercy that so many of these fair criminals re¬ 
main unpunished and undiscovered? There is 
Mrs. Longbow, who is for ever practising, and 
who shoots poisoned arrows, too; when you 
meet her you don’t call her liar, and charge 
her with the wickedness she has done, and is 
doing. There is Mrs. Painter, who passes for a 
most respectable woman, and a model in so¬ 
ciety. There is no use in saying what you really 
know regarding her and her goings on. There is 
Diana Hunter—what a little haughty prude it 
is; and yet we know stories about her which 
are not altogether edifying. I say it is best, for 
the sake of the good, that the bad should not 
all be found out. You don’t want your children 
to know the history of that lady in the next box, 
who is so handsome, and whom they admire 
so. Ah me! what would life be if we were all 
found out, and punished for all our faults? Jack 
Ketch 4 would be in permanence; and then who 
would hang Jack Ketch? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly 
found out. Psha! I have heard an authority 
awfully competent vow and declare that scores 
and hundreds of murders are committed, and 
nobody is the wiser. That terrible man men¬ 
tioned one or two ways of committing murder, 
which he maintained were quite common, and 
were scarcely ever found out. A man, for in¬ 
stance, comes home to his wife, and . . . but I 
pause—I know that this Magazine 5 has a very 
large circulation. Hundreds and hundreds of 

3 But desist, executioner! 

4 the hangman. 

5 The Comhill Magazine, of which Thackeray 
was the first editor and in which this essay first ap¬ 
peared. 

)] 


in public. 


3 I have sinned. 
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thousands—why not say a million of people at And yet by little strange accidents and co- 

once?—well, say a million read it. And amongst incidences how we are Iremg found out every 

these countless readers, 1 might be teaching day. You remember that old story o! the Ailin'- 

some monster how to make away with his wife Kakatoes. who told the company at supper one 

without being found out, some fiend of a 5 night how the first confession he ever received 
woman how to destroy her dear husband. 1 will was—from a murderer let us sav. Presently en- 
not then tell this easy and simple wav of niur- ters to supper the Marquis de Crnqucinitaiiic. 
der, as communicated to me by a most respect- Palsambleu," abbel’ says the brilliant Maupiis, 
able party in the confidence of a private inter- taking a pinch of snuff, are von lieie? Ccnlle- 
course. Suppose some gentle reader were to try JO men and ladies! 1 was the Abbe s hist penitent, 
this most simple and easy receipt—-it seems to and 1 made him a confession which I promise 

me almost infallible—and come to grief in con- von astonished him.’ 

sequence, and be found out and hanged? To be sure how queerlv things are found out! 

Should I ever pardon myself lor having been Here is an instance. Only the other day I was 

the means of doing injury to a single one of our 15 waiting in these Roundabout Papers about a 
esteemed subscribers? The pi esc-upturn where- certain man, whom I faeetiouslv called Raggs, 

of I speak—that is to say whereof I don’t speak and who had abused me to my friends, who of 

—shall be buried in this bosom. No, I am a course told me. Shoitly after that paper was 

humane man. I am not one of vour Hluebeards published another Iliend—Sacks let us call him 

to go and say to my wife, Mv dear 1 I am going :o —scowls fiercely at me as 1 am sitting in perfect 
away for a few days to Brighton. Here are all good-humour at the club, and passes on witli- 

the keys of the house. You may open every out speaking. A cut. A quarrel. Sacks flunks it is 

door and closet, except the one at the end of about him that 1 was writing; whereas, upon 

the oak-room opposite the fireplace, with the mv honour and conscience, 1 never had him 

little bronze Shakspeare on the mantelpiece (or Z 5 once in my mind, and was pointing mv moral 
what not).’ 1 don’t say this to a woman—tin- Irom quite another man. But don’t you see, by 

less, to be sure, I want to get lid of her—be- this wrath of the guilty-conscieneed Sacks, that 

cause, after such a caution. 1 know she’ll peep he had been abusing me too? He has owned 

into the closet. I say nothing about the closet at himself guilty, never having been accused. He 

all. I keep the key in mv pocket, and a being 1° has winced when nobody thought ol hitting 
whom I love, hut who, as I know, has many him. I did but put the cap out, and madly but- 

weaknesses, out of harm's wav. You toss up ting and chafing, behold my fiietid rushes to 

your head, dear angel, drub on the ground with put his head into it! Never mind, Sacks, you 

your lovely little feet, on the table with your aie found out; but I bear you no malice, my 

sweet rosy fingers, and erv, ‘Oh, sneerer! You 55 man. 

don’t know the depth of woman’s feeling, the And yet to be found out, 1 know from my 

lofty scorn of all deceit, the entire absence of own experience, must be painful and odious, 

mean curiosity in the sex, or never, never and cruelly mortifying to the inward vanity, 

would you libel us so!’ Ah, Delia! dear dear Suppose I am a poltroon, let us say. With fierce 

Delia! It is because 1 fancy I do know' some- 40 moustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, and an 
thing about you (not all, mind—no, no; no man immense stick, I keep up nevertheless a char- 
knows that)—Ah, my bride, my ringdove, my acter for courage. I swear fearfully at cabmen 

rose, my poppet—choose, in fact, whatever and women; brandish my bludgeon, and per- 

name you like—bulbul of my grove, fountain haps knock down a little man or two with it; 

of my desert, sunshine of my darkling life, and 45 brag of the images which I break at the shoot- 
joy of my dungeoned existence, it is because 1 ing-gallery, and pass amongst my friends for a 

do know a little about you that I conclude to whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor 

say nothing of that private closet, and keep my dragon. Ah me! Suppose some brisk little chap 

key in my pocket. You take away that closet- steps up and gives me a caning in St. James’s 
key then, and the house-key. You lock Delia 50 Street, with all the heads of my friends looking 

in. You keep her out of harm’s way and gad- - 

ding, and so she never can be found out. »Zounds! 
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out of all the club windows. My reputation is curious sensation to sit by a man who has found 

gone. I frighten no man more. My nose is you out, and who you know has found you 

pulled by whipper-snappers, who jump tip on out; or, vice versd, to sit with a man whom you 

a chair to reach it. I am found out. And in the have found out. His talent? Bah! His virtue? 

days of my triumphs, when people were yet 5 We know a little story or two about his virtue, 
afraid of me, and were taken in by my swagger, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over 
I always knew that I was a lily-liver, and ex- friend Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, 
pected that 1 should be found out some day. and talk; and we are both humbugs together. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt Robinson a good fellow, is he? You know how 

and depress many a bold braggadocio spirit. 10 he behaved to Hicks? A good-natured man, is 
Let us say it is a clergyman, who can pump he? Pray do you rememlier that little story of 

copious floods of tears out of his own eyes and Mrs. Robinson’s black eye? How men have to 

those of his audience. He thinks to himself, 'I work, to talk, to smile, to go to bed, and try to 

am but a poor swindling chattering rogue. My sleep, with this dread of being found out on 

bills are unpaid. 1 have jilted several women 15 thefr consciences! Bardolph, who has robbed 
whom I have promised to marry. I don’t know a church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go 
whether I believe what I preach, and I know I to their usual haunts, and smoke their pipes 
have stolen the very sermon over which I have with their companions. Mr. Detective Bulls-eye 

been snivelling. Have they found me out?' says appears, and says, ‘Oh, Bardolph,” I want you 

he, as his head drops down on the cushion. 20 about that there pyx'” business!’ Mr. Bardolph 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out his 

or what not? The Beacon says that ‘Jones’s work hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks away 

is one of the first order.' The Lamp declares quite meekly. He is found out. He must go. 

that 'Jones’s tragedy surpasses every work since ‘Good-bye, Doll Tearsheet! Good-bye, Mrs. 

the days of Him of Avon.’ The Comet asserts 25 Quickly, ma'am!’ The other gentlemen and 
that ‘J.’s "Life of Goody Two-shoes” is a KTrjga ladies de la societe look on and exchange mute 

is ast,’ a noble and enduring monument to the adieux with the departing friends. And an as- 

fame of that admirable Englishwoman,’ and so sured time will come when the other gentlemen 

forth. But then Jones knows that he has lent and ladies will be found out too. 

the critic of the Beacon five pounds; that his 30 What a wonderful and beautiful provision of 
publisher has a half-share in the Lamp; and nature it has been that, for the most part, our 

that the Comet comes repeatedly to dine with womankind are not endowed with the faculty 

him. It is all very well. Jones is immortal until of finding us out! They don’t doubt, and probe, 

he is found out; and then down comes the ox- and weigh, and take your measure. Lay down 

tinguisher, and the immortal is dead and 35 this paper, my benevolent friend and reader, 
buried. The idea (dies ira;) H of discovery must go into your drawing-room now, and utter a 

haunt many a man, and make him uneasy, as joke ever so old, and I wager sixpence the 

the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. Brown, ladies there will all begin to laugh. Go to 

who has a higher place than he deserves. Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. Brown and the 

cowers before Smith, who has found him out, 40 young ladies what you think of him, and see 
What is a chorus of critics shouting ‘Bravo’?— what a welcome you will get! In like manner, 

a public clapping hands and Hinging garlands? let him come to your house, and tell your good 

Brown knows that Smith has found him out. lady his candid opinion of you, and fancy how 

Puff, trumpets! Wave, banners! Huzza, boys, she will receive him! Would you have your wife 

for the immortal Brown! “This is all very well,’ 45 and children know you exactly for what you 
B. thinks (bowing the while, smiling, laying his are, and esteem you precisely at your worth? 

hand to his heart); ‘but there stands Smith at If so, my friend, you will live in a dreary house, 

the window; he has measured me; and some and you will have but a chilly fireside. Do you 

day the others will find me out too.’ It is a very suppose the people round it don’t see your 

’ * Bardolph ... Doll Tearsheet... Mrs. Quickly; 

’ The Greek phrase means a possession forever. characters in Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. 

* Day of Wrath, Judgment Day. 10 See King Henry V, III, vi, 36 ff. 
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homely face as under a glamour, and, as it culture which is supposed to plume itself on 
were, with a halo of love round it? You don't a smattering of Creek and Latin is a culture 

fancy you are, as you seem to them? No such which is begotten by nothing so intellectual us 

thing, my man. Put awuv th.it monstrous con- curiosity; it is valued either out ol sheei vanity 

ceit, and be thankful that they have not found 5 and ignorance or else as an engine ol social 
you out. and class distinction, separating its holder, like 

a badge or title, from olhei people who have 
not got it. No serious man would call this 
MATTHEW ARNOLD culture, or attach any value to it. as culture, at 

1822-1888 10 all. To find the real ground ioi the sen dilfcr- 

ing estimate which serious people will set upon 
As Thomas Huxley battled with the enemies of culture, sve must find some motive lot culture 

science, so Matthew Arnold made uar on the in the terms of which may lie a real ambiguity; 

foes of culture. By culture Arnold meant know- and such a motive the word curiosity gives us. 
fug “the best that has been thought and said in i S 1 have before now pointed out that we I'.ng- 
the world." From such knowledge come "sweet- lish do not, like foreigners, use this word in a 
ness and light"—that is, beauty and intelli- good sense as well as in a bad sense. With us 

gence. These (futilities of mind and character the word is always used m a somewhat disap- 

Arnold discovered in the Creek way of life, as proving sense. A liberal and intelligent cager- 
exemplified in classic art and literature. But he - c ness alxiut the things of the mind may be 
found them lacking in the lives of his own meant by a foieigner when he speaks ol euiios- 
countrymen. Instead of these "noblest of things" itv, but with us the woid always conveys a 
he saw in England the narrow-mindedness, the certain notion of frivolous and 'modifying 
vulgar optimism, and the boorishness that re- activity. In the (Quarterly Review, some little 
suit from the tt orsliip of machinery and worldly -s time ago, was an estimate of the celebiatcd 
success. This was especially true of middle-class French critic, M. Sainte-Beuvc.' and a very in- 
Englishmen, whom Arnold called Philistines. In udcipiutc estimate it in my judgment was. And 
certain of his writings Arnold addressed him- its inadequacy consisted chiefly in this; that 

self to these enemies of culture or enlighten- m our English way it left out ol sight the 

ment, first to brand them for what they were, 30 double sense really involved in the word 
then to attempt their rescue from the darkness curiosity, thinking enough was said to stamp 
fn which they lived. In other words, he en- Nf. Sainte-Beuvc with blame if it was said that 
deavored to make beauty and intelligence pre- he was impelled in his operations as a critic by 
vail in the world. The following essay is the curiosity, and omitting either to perceive that 
first and most important chapter of Arnold's 35 M. Sainte-Beuvc himself, and many other peo- 
Culture and Anarchy ( 1869 ), a work that re- pie with him, would consider this was praise- 
veals its author as a critic of society. The essay worthy and not blameworthy, or to point out 
may be read in connection with Galsworthy’s why it ought really to lie accounted worthy of 
“Castles in Spain" (II, 197 ), Thomas Huxley’s blame and not of praise. For as there is a 
"On the Advisableness of Improving Natural 40 curiosity about intellectual matters which is 
Knowledge" (II, 152 ), and the related biography futile, and merely a disease, so there is cer- 
by Strachcy ( 11 , 317 ). Arnold is even more im- tainly a curiosity,—a desire after the things of 
portant in the field of literary criticism than in the mind simply for their own sakes and for 
that of social criticism. His views on the func- the pleasure of seeing them as they are,— 
firm and nature of literary criticism are set 45 which is, in an intelligent being, natural and 
forth in his Essays in Criticism, First Scries laudable. Nay, and the very desire to see things 
( 1865 ). His poetry is illustrated on 1 , 327 , ff. as they are, implies a balance and regulation of 

mindwhichisnotoftenattaincdwithoutfruit- 

SWEETNESS AND LI f u j effort, an d which is the very opposite of the 

The disparagers of culture make its motive 50- 

curiosity; sometimes, indeed, they make its ‘Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve ( 1804 - 1869 ), 

motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The French critic. 
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blind and diseased impulse of mind which is culture is, that it is possessed by the scientific 

what we mean to blame when we blame curios- passion as well as by the passion o oing goo , 

tty. Montesquieu 1 says: “The first motive which that it demands worthy notions of reason and 

ought to impel us to study is the desire to the will of God, and does not readily suffer its 

augment the excellence of our nature, and to 5 own crude conceptions to substitute themselves 
render an intelligent being yet more intelli- for them. And knowing that no action or in- 

gent.” This is the true ground to assign for stitution can be salutary and stable which is 

the genuine scientific passion, however mani- not based on reason and the will of God, it is 

fested, and for culture, viewed simply as a fruit not so bent on acting and instituting, even with 

of this passion; and it is a worthy ground, even >o the great aim of diminishing human error and 
though we let the term curiosity stand to de- misery ever before its thoughts, but that it can 

scribe it. remember that acting and instituting are of 

But there is of culture another view, in which little use, unless we know how and what we 

not solely the scientific passion, the sheer de- ought to act and to institute, 

sire to see things as they are, natural and > 5 This culture is more interesting and more 
proper in an intelligent being, appeals as the far-reaching than that other, which is founded 

ground of it. There is a view in which all the solely on the scientific passion for knowing, 

love of our neighbor, the impulses towards ac- But it needs times of faith and ardor, times 

tion, help, and beneficence, the desire for re- when the intellectual horizon is opening and 

moving human error, clearing human confusion, 2 ° widening all around us, to flourish in. And is 
and diminishing human misery, the noble as- not the close and bounded intellectual horizon 

piration to leave the world better and happier within which we have long lived and moved 

than we found it,—motives eminently such as now lilting up, and are not new lights finding 

are called social,—come in as part of the free passage to shine in upon us? For a long 

grounds of culture, and the main and pre- 25 time there was no passage for them to make 
eminent part. Culture is then properly de- their way in upon us, and then it was of no 

scribed not as having its origin in curiosity, use to think of adapting the world’s action to 

but as huving its origin in the love of perfec- them. Where was the hope of making reason 

tion; it is a study of perfection. It moves by the and the will of God prevail among people who 

force, not merely or primarily of the scientific 3 ° bad a routine which they had christened rea- 
passion for pure knowledge, but also of the son and the will of God, in which they were 

moral and social passion for doing good. As, inextricably bound, and beyond which they had 

in the first view of it, we took for its worthy no power of looking? But now the iron force 

motto Montesquieu’s words: “To render an in- of adhesion to the old routine,—social, political, 

telligent being yet more intelligent!” so, in the 3 5 religious,—has wonderfully yielded; the iron 
second view of it there is no better motto which force of exclusion of all which is new has won- 

it can have than these words of Bishop Wilson :' 1 derfully yielded. The danger now is, not that 

“To make reason and the will of God pre- people should obstinately refuse to allow any- 

vaill” thing but their old routine to pass for reason 

Only, whereas the passion for doing good is 4 ° and the will of God, but either that they should 
apt to be overhasty in determining what reason allow some novelty or other to pass for these 

and the will of God say, because its turn is too easily, or else that they should underrate 

for acting rather than thinking, and it wants the importance of them altogether, and think it 

to be beginning to act; and whereas it is apt enough to follow action for its own sake, with- 

to take its own conceptions, which proceed 45 out troubling themselves to make reason and 
from its own state of development and share the will of God prevail therein. Now, then, 

in all the imperfections and immaturities of is the moment for culture to be of service, 

this, for a basis of action; what distinguishes culture which believes in making reason and 

- the will of God prevail, believes in perfection, 

1 French political philosopher ( 1889 - 1755 ), au- j 0 j s t he study and pursuit of perfection, and is 

.1, f n0 longer debarred, by a rigid invincible ex- 

* Thomas Wilson ( 1663 - 1755 ), author of , . 6 f , . b r 

elusion of whatever is new, trom getting ac- 
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ceptance for its ideas, simply because they are 
new. 

The moment this view of culture is seized, 
the moment it is regarded not solely as the 
endeavor to see tilings as they are, to draw 
towards a knowledge of the universal order 
which seems to be intended ami aimed at 
in the world, and which it is a man’s happiness 
to go along with or his misery to go counter 
to,—to learn, in short, the will of Cod.—the 
moment, I say, culture is considered not merely 
as the endeavor to see and learn this, hut as 
the endeavor, also, to make it prevail, the moral, 
social, and beneficent character of culture lie- 
coines manifest. The mere endeavor to see and 
learn the truth for our own personal satisfaction 
is indeed a commencement for making it pre¬ 
vail, a preparing the wav for this, which always 
serves this, and is wrongly, therefore, stamped 
with Illume absolutely in itself and not only in 
its caricature and degeneration. Blit perhaps it 
has got stamped with blame, and disparaged 
with the dubious title of curiosity, because in 
comparison with this wider endeavor of such 
great and plain utility it looks selfish, petty, 
and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most important 
of the efforts by which the human race has 
manifested its impulse to perfect itself,— re¬ 
ligion, that voice of the deepest human experi¬ 
ence,-—does not only enjoin and sanction the 
aim which is the great aim of culture, the aim 
of setting ourselves to asccitain what perfection 
is and to make it pievail, but also m determin¬ 
ing generally in what human perfection con- 3 
sists, religion comes to a conclusion identical 
with that which culture,—culture seeking the 
determination of this question through all the 
xoiees of human experience which have been 
heard upon it, of art, science, poetry, philoso- 4 
phy, history, as well as of religion, in order to 
give a greater fulness and certainty to its solu¬ 
tion,—likewise teaches. Religion says: The 
kingdom of God is within you; and culture, in 
like manner, places human perfection in an 4 
internal condition, in the growth and predomi¬ 
nance of our humanity proper, as distinguished 
from our animality. It places it in the ever- 
increasing efficacy and in the general harmoni¬ 
ous expansion of those gifts of thought and feel- 5 
ing, which make the peculiar dignity, wealth, 
and happiness of human nature. As I have said 
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on a former occasion: "It is in making endless 
additions to itself, in the endless expansion of 
its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and 
1 reality, that the spirit of the human lace finds 
l > its ideal. To reach this ideal, culture is an in¬ 
dispensable aid, and that is the true value of 
culture." Not a having and a resting, hut a 
growing and a becoming, is the character of 
perfection as culture conceives it; and here, too, 
1° it coincides with religion. 

And !localise men are all members o! one 
great whole, and the sympathy which is in 
human nature will not allow one ineinhei to 
he mdiilerent to the rest or to have ,1 poitoet 
1 S welfare independent of the rest, the expan¬ 
sion of our humanity, to suit the idea ol per¬ 
fection which culture foims, must he a general 
expansion. Perfection, as culture conceives it, 
is not possible while the individual lemains 
10 isolated. The individual is required, undci pain 
of living stunted and enfeebled in his own de¬ 
velopment il he disobeys, to carry others along 
with him in his march towards perfection, to he 
continually doing all he can to enlarge and in 
crease the volume of the human stream sweep¬ 
ing thitherward. And, here, once more, culture 
lays on us the same obligation as icligion, 
which says, as Bishop Wilson has adiniiahly 
put it, that “to promote the kingdom ol Cod 
0 is to increase and hasten one’s own happiness.’' 

But, finally, perfection,—as culture fiom a 
thorough disinterested study ol human nature 
and human experience learns to conceive it, 
-is a harmonious expansion of all the poweis 
5 whic h make the beauty and worth of human 
nature, and is not consistent with the over¬ 
development of any one power at the expense 
of the rest. Here culture goes beyond ic ligion 
as religion is generally conceived by us. 
o If culture, then, is a study of perfection, and 
of harmonious perfection, general perfection, 
and perfection which consists in becoming 
something rather than in having something, in 
an inward condition of the mind and spirit, not 
5 in an outward set of circumstances,—it is dear 
that culture, instead of being the frivolous and 
useless thing which Mr. Bright, and Mr. Fred¬ 
eric Harrison, 4 and many other Liberals are apt 
to call it, has a very important function to fulfil 

° 4 Mr. Bright . . . Harrison: John Bright (1811- 

1889), English parliamentarian; Frederic Harrison 
(1831-1923), English historian and jurist. 
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for mankind. And this function is particularly ery? What is wealth but machinery? what are, 
important in our modern world, of which the even, religious organizations but machinery? 
whole civilization is, to a much greater degree Now almost every voice in England is accus- 
than the civilization of Creece and Rome, me- tomed to speak of these things as if they were 
chanicul and external, and tends constantly to 5 precious ends in themselves, and therefore had 
become more so. But above all in our own some of the characters of perfection indisputa- 
country has culture a weighty part to perform, bly joined to them. I have before now noticed 
because here that mechanical character, which Mr. Roebuck’s 0 stock argument for proving the 
civilization tends to take everywhere, is shown greatness and happiness of England as she is, 
in the most eminent degree. Indeed nearly all to and for quite stopping the mouths of all gain- 
the characters of perfection, as culture teaches sayers. Mr. Roebuck is never weary of reiterat- 

us to fix them, meet in this country with some ing this argument of his, so I do not know why 

powerful tendency which thwarts them and I should be weary of noticing it. “May not every 

sets them at defiance. The idea of perfection us man in England say what he likes?"—Mr. Roe- 

an inward condition of the mind and spirit is J 5 buck perpetually asks; and that, he thinks, is 
at variance with the mechanical and material quite sufficient, and when every man may say 
civilization in esteem with us, and nowhere, what he likes, our aspirations ought to be satis- 

as I have said, so much in esteem as with us. fied. But the aspirations of culture, which is 

The idea of perfection as a general expansion the study of perfection, are not satisfied, unless 
of the human family is at variance with our 20 what men sav, when they may say what they 

strong individualism, our hatred of all limits like, is worth saving,—has good in it. and more 

to the unrestrained swing of the individual's good than bad. In the same way the Times, 
personality, our maxim of “every man for him- replying to some foreign strictures on the dress, 
self.” Above all, the idea of perfection as a looks, and behavior oi the English abroad, 
harmonious expansion of human nature is at 25 urges that the English ideal is that every one 
variance with our want of flexibility, with our should be free to do and to look just as he 

inaptitude for seeing more than one side of a likes. But culture indefatigably tries, not to 

thing, with our intense energetic absorption in make what each raw person may like, the rule 

the particular pursuit we happen to be follow- by which he fashions himself; but to draw 

ing. So culture has a rough task to achieve in 30 ever nearer to a sense of what is indeed beau- 
this country. Its preachers have, and are likely tiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get the 

long to have, a hard time of it, and they will raw person to like that. 

much oftener be regarded, for a great while to And in the same way with respect to rail- 
come, as elegant or spurious Jeremiahs’ than roads and coal. Every one must have observed 
as friends and benefactors. That, however, will 35 the strange language current during the late 
not prevent their doing in the end good service discussions as to the possible failure of our 
if they persevere. And, meanwhile, the mode of supplies of coal. Our coal, thousands of peo- 

action they have to pursue, and the sort oi pie were saying, is the real basis of our na- 

habits they must fight against, ought to be tional greatness; if our coal runs short, there 

made quite clear for every one to see, who may 40 is an end of the greatness of England. But 
be willing to look at the matter attentively and what is greatness?—culture makes us ask. 
dispassionately. Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting excite love, interest, and admiration; and the 

danger; often in machinery most absurdly dis- outward proof of possessing greatness is that 

proportioned to the end which this machinery, 45 we excite love, interest, and admiration. If 
if it is to do any good at all, is to serve; but England were swallowed up by the sea to- 

always in machinery, as if it had a value in morrow, which of the two, a hundred years 

and for itself. What is freedom but machinery? hence, would most excite the love, interest, and 

what is population but machinery? what is coal admiration of mankind,—would most, there- 

but machinery? what are railroads but machin- 50 -^T Arthur RoeblI( . k ( 18 oi_ 187 9,, English 

- ■ politician. Arnold had previously attacked Hoe- 

8 prophets of complaint buck’s extremely liberal views. 
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fore, show the evidences of having possessed value in stemming the common tide of men’s 

greatness,—the England of the last twenty thoughts in a wealth)’ and industrial conimu- 

years, or the England of Elizabeth, of a time nity, and which saves the future as one may 

of splendid spiritual effort, but when our coal, hope, from being vulgarized, even if it cannot 
and our industrial operations depending on 5 save the presont. 

coal, were very little developed? Well, then. Population, again, and Ixidilv health and 
what an unsound habit of mind it must be vigor, are tilings which are nowhere treated in 
which makes us talk of things like coal or iron such an unintelligent, misleading, exaggerated 
as constituting the greatness of England, and wav as in England. Both are really machinery; 
how salutary a friend is culture, bent on seeing 10 vet how many people all around us do we see 
things as they are, and thus dissipating de- rest in them and fail to look beyond them! Whv, 

lusions of this kind and fixing standards of per- one has heard people, fresh from reading cor¬ 
rection that are real! tain articles of the Times on the Registrar- 

Wealth, again, that end to which our pro- General’s returns of marriages and bit ths in this 
digious works for material advantages are di- IS country, who would talk of our huge English 
retted,—the commonest of commonplaces tell families in quite a solemn strain, as il they had 
us how men are always apt to regard wealth something in itself beautiful, elevating, and 
is a precious end in itself: and certainly they meritorious in them; os if the British Philistine 
have never been so apt thus to regard it as would have only to present himself before the 
they are in England at the present time. Never 20 Great Judge with his twelve children, in older 
did people believe anything more firmly than to lie received among the sheep as a matter of 
nine Englishmen out of ten at the present day right! 

Iielieve that our greatness and welfare are But bodily health and vigor, it may be said, 

proved by our being so very rich. Now, the are not to be classed with wealth and popula¬ 
rise of culture is that it helps us. by means of 25 tion as mere machinery; they have a mule real 
its spiritual standard of perfection, to regard and essential value. True; but only as they are 
wealth as but machinery, and not only to sav more intimately connected with a peifeet spirit- 
as a matter of words that we regard wealth mil condition than wealth or population are. 
as but machinery, but really to perceive and The moment we disjoin them from the idea of a 
feel that it is so If it were not for this purg- pel feet spiritual condition, and pursue them, 
ing effect wiought upon our minds by culture, as we do pursue them, for their own sake and 
the whole world, the future as well as the as ends in themselves, our worship of them be- 
present, would inimitably belong to the Philis- comes as mere woiship of machinery, as our 
tines. The people who believe most that our worship of wealth or population, and as un¬ 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being 35 intelligent and vulgarizing a worship as that is. 
very rich, and who most give their lives and Every one with anything like an adequate idea 
thoughts to becoming rich, are just the very of human perfection has distinctly marked this 
people whom we call Philistines. 7 Culture says: subordination to higher and spiritual ends of 

“Consider these people, then, their way of life, the cultivation of bodily vigor and activity, 
their habits, their manners, the very tones of 40 “Bodily exercise profiteth little; but godliness is 
their \oice; look at them attentively; observe profitable unto all things," says the author of 
the literature they read, the things which give the Epistle to Timothy. And the utilitarian 
them pleasure, the words which come forth Franklin" says just as explicitly:—“Eat and 
out of their mouths, the thoughts which make drink such an exact quantity as suits the con- 
the furniture of their minds; would any amount 45 stitution of thy body, fn reference to the serv- 
of wealth be worth having with the condition ices of the mind." But the point of view of 
that one was to become just like these people culture, keeping the marks of human perfection 
by having it?” And thus culture begets a dis- simply and broadly in view, and not assigning 
satisfaction which is of the highest possible to this perfection, as religion or utilitarianism 


7 a term used by Arnold to designate the English "Benjamin Franklin (170B-1790). The quota- 

trading class. lion is from Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
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assigns to it, a special and limited character, 
this point of view, 1 say, of culture is best given 
by these words of Epictetus : 0 “It is a sign of 
says he,—that is, of a nature not finely 
tempered,—“to give yourselves up to things 
which relate to the body; to make, for instance, 
a great fuss about exercise, a great fuss about 
eating, a great fuss about drinking, a great fuss 
about walking, a great fuss about riding. All 
these things ought to be done merely by the 
way: the formation of the spirit and character 
must be our real concern.” This is admirable; 
and, indeed, the Creek word eii^uiar, a finely 
tempered nature, gives exactly the notion of 
perfection as culture brings us to conceive it: 
a harmonious perfection, a perfection in which 
the characters of beauty and intelligence are 
both present, which unites “the two noblest of 
things,”—as Swift, who of one of the two, at 
any rate, had himself all too little, most hap¬ 
pily calls them in his Battle of the Books, —“the 
two noblest of things, sweetness and light.” The 
is the man who tends towards sweetness 
and light; the on the other hand, is our 

Philistine. The immense spiritual significance of 
the Greeks is due to their having been inspired 
with this central and happy idea of the es¬ 
sentia! character of human perfection; and Mr. 
Bright’s misconception of culture, as a smatter¬ 
ing of Creek and Latin, comes itself, after all, 
from this wonderful significance of the Creeks 
having affected the very machinery of our edu¬ 
cation, and is in itself a kind of homage to it. 

In thus making sweetness and light to be 
characters of perfection, culture is of like spirit 
with poetry, follows one law with poetry. Far 
more than on our freedom, our population, and 
our industrialism, many amongst us rely upon 
our religious organizations to save us. I have 
called religion a yet more important manifesta¬ 
tion of human nature than poetry, because it 
has worked on a broader scale for perfection, 
and with greater masses of men. But the idea 
of beauty and of a human nature perfect on all 
its sides, which is the dominant idea of poetry, 
is a true and invaluable idea, though it has not 
yet had the success that the idea of conquering 
the obvious faults of our animality, and of a 
human nature perfect on the moral side,— 
which is the dominant idea of religion,—has 


“Roman Stoic philosopher (first century a.d.) 


been enabled to have; and it is destined, adding 
to itself the religious idea of a devout energy, to 
transform and govern the other. 

The best art and poetry of the Greeks, in 
5 which religion and poetry are one, in which 
the idea of beauty and of a human nature per¬ 
fect on all sides adds to itself a religious and 
devout energy, and works in the strength of 
that, is on this account of such surpassing in¬ 
to terest and instructiveness for us, though it was, 
—as, having regard to the human race in gen¬ 
eral, and, indeed, having regard to the Greeks 
themselves, we must own,—a premature at¬ 
tempt, an attempt which for success needed 
5 the moral and religious fibre in humanity to 
be more braced and developed than it had yet 
been. But Greece did not err in having the 
idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human 
perfection, so present and paramount. It is im- 
o possible to have this idea too present and para¬ 
mount; only, the moral fibre must be braced 
t(x>. And we, because we have braced the moral 
fibre, are not on that account in the right way, 
if at the same time the idea of beauty, harmony, 
5 and complete human perfection, is wanting or 
misapprehended amongst us; and evidently it is 
wanting or misapprehended at present. And 
when we rely as we do on our religious organi¬ 
zations, which in themselves do not and cannot 
o give us this idea, and think we have done 
enough if we make them spread and prevail, 
then, I say, we fall into our common fault of 
overvaluing machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people to 
5 confound the inward peace and satisfaction 
which follows the subduing of the obvious 
faults of our animality with what I may call 
absolute inward peace and satisfaction,—the 
peace and satisfaction which are reached as 
o we draw near to complete spiritual perfection, 
and oot merely to moral perfection, or rather 
to relative moral perfection. No people in the 
world have done more and struggled more to 
attain this relative moral perfection than our 
5 English race has. For no people in the world 
has the command to resist the devil, to over¬ 
come the wicked one, in the nearest and most 
obvious sense of those words, had such a press¬ 
ing force and reality. And we have had our 
o reward, not only in the great worldly prosperity 
which our obedience to this command has 
brought us, but also, and far more, in great in- 
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ward peace and satisfaction. But to me few 
things are more pathetic than to see people, on 
the strength of the inward peace and satisfac¬ 
tion which their rudimentary efforts towards 
perfection have brought them, employ, con¬ 
cerning their incomplete perfection and the re¬ 
ligious organizations within which they have 
found it, language which properly applies only 
to complete perfection, and is a far-off echo of 
the human soul's prophecy of it. Religion itself, 
I need hardly say, supplies them in abundance 
with this grand language. And very freely do 
they use it; yet it is really the severest possible 
criticism of such an incomplete perfection as 
alone we have yet reached through our re¬ 
ligious organizations. 

The impulse of the English race towards 
moral development and self-comjuest has no¬ 
where so powerfully manifested itself as in 
Puritanism. Nowhere has Puiitanism found so 
adequate an expression as in the religious or¬ 
ganization of the Independents. The modern 
Independents have a newspaper, the Noncon¬ 
formist, written with great sineeiity and ability. 
The motto, the standard, tile profession of faith 
which this organ of theirs carries aloft, is; “The 
Dissidence of Dissent and the Piotcstantism 
of the Protestant religion.” There is sweetness 
and light, and an ideal of complete harmonious 
human perfection! One need not go to culture 
and poetry to find language to judge it. Re¬ 
ligion, with its instinct for perfection, supplies 
language to judge it, language, too, which is in 
our mouths every day. “Finally, be of one mind, 
united in feeling,” says St. Peter. 1 " There is an 
ideal which judges the Puritan ideal; “The Dis¬ 
sidents of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion!” And religious organizations 
like this are what people believe in, rest in, 
would give their lives for! Such, I say, is the 
wonderful virtue of even the beginnings of per¬ 
fection, of having conquered even the plain 
faults of our animality, that the religious organ¬ 
ization which has helped us to do it can seem 
to us something precious, salutary, and to be 
propagated, even when it wears such a brand 
of imperfection on its forehead as this. And 
men have got such a habit of giving to the 
language of religion a special application, of 
making it a mere jargon, that for the condem- 
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nation which religion itself passes on the short¬ 
comings of their religious organizations they 
have no ear; they are sure to cheat themselves 
and to explain this condemnation away, 'lliev 
5 can only be reached bv the criticism which cul¬ 
ture, like poetry, speaking a language not to be 
sophisticated, and lesolutely testing these 01 
g.mizntions by the ideal ol a human perfection 
complete on all sides, applies to them, 
to But men of culture and poetiy, it will be 
said, are again and again failing, and billing 
conspicuously, in the neecssaiv first stage to a 
harmonious perfection, in the subduing ol the 
great ohv ions faults of our anim.lilts. which it is 
15 the glory of these religious oig.ini/ations to 
have helped us to subdue, line, they do often 
so fail. They have often been without the vir¬ 
tues as well as the faults of the Pinitan, it has 
been one of their dangers that they so felt the 
20 Puritan's faults that they too much neglected 
the practice of his virtues. I will not, howevei. 
exculpate them at the Puritan’s expense. They 
have often failed in morality, and morality is in¬ 
dispensable. And they have been punished foi 
25 their failure, as the Puritan has been rewarded 
lor his performance. They have been punished 
wherein they erred; but their ideal of beauty, of 
sweetness and light, and a human natme com¬ 
plete on all its sides, remains the tine ideal of 
30 perfection still, just as the Puritan's ideal of 
jierfection remains narrow and inadequate, al¬ 
though lor what he did well he has been richly 
rewarded. Notwithstanding the mighty results 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage, they and their 
35 standard of perfection are rightly judged when 
we figure to ourselves Shakespeare or Virgil,— 
souls in whom sweetness and light, and all that 
in human nature is most humane, were em¬ 
inent,—accompanying them on their voyage, 
40 and think what intolerable company Shake¬ 
speare and Virgil would have found them! In 
the same way let 11s judge the religious organ¬ 
izations which we see all around us. Do not let 
us deny the good and happiness which they 
45 have accomplished; but do not let us fail to see 
clearly that their idea of human perfection is 
narrow and inadequate, and that the Dissi¬ 
dence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion will never bring humanity 
50 to its true goal. As 1 said with regard to wealth: 
Let us look at the life of those who live in and 
for it,—so I say with regard to the religious or- 
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ganizations. Look at the life imaged in such a opulentia ,' 3 —to use the words which Sallust 
newspaper as the Nonconformist, —a life of puts into Cato’s mouth about Rome,—un¬ 
jealousy of the Establishment, disputes, tea- equalled in the worldl The word, again, which 
meetings, openings of chapels, sermons; and we children of Cod speak, the voice which most 
then think of it as an ideal of a human life com- S hits our collective thought, the newspaper with 
pleting itself on all sides, and aspiring with all the largest circulation in England, nay, with 
its organs after sweetness, light, and perfec- the largest circulation in the whole world, is the 
tionl Daily Telegraph! 1 say that when our religious 

Another newspaper, representing, like the organizations—which I admit to express the 
Nonconformist, one of the religious organiza- to most considerable effort after perfection that 
tions of this country, was a short time ago giv- our race has yet made—land us in no better re- 
ing an account of the crowd at Epsom" on the suit than this, it is high time to examine care- 

Derby day, and of all the vice and hideousness fully their idea of perfection, to see whether it 

which was to be seen in that crowd; and then does not leave out of account sides and forces 

the writer turned suddenly round upon Pro- 1 5 of human nature which we might turn to great 
fessor Huxley , 13 and asked him how he pro- use; whether it would not be more operative if 

posed to cure all this vice and hideousness it were more complete. And I say that the Eng- 

without religion. I confess I felt disposed to ask lish reliance on our religious organizations and 
the asker this question: and how do you pro- on their ideas of human perfection just as they 
pose to cure it with such a religion as yours? 20 stand, is like our reliance on freedom, on mus- 
liow is the ideal of a life so unlovely, so un- eular Christianity, on population, on coal, on 
attractive, so incomplete, so narrow, so far re- wealth,—mere belief in machinery, and un¬ 
moved from a true and satisfying ideal of hu- fruitful; and that it is wholesomely counter¬ 
man perfection, as is the life of your religious acted by culture, bent on seeing things as 
organization as you yourself reflect it, to con- 25 they are, and on drawing the human race on- 
quer and transform all this vice and hideous- wards to a more complete, a harmonious per- 
ness? Indeed, the strongest plea for the study fection. 

of perfection as pursued by culture, the clearest Culture, however, shows its single-minded 
proof of the actual inadequacy of the idea of love of perfection, its desire simply to make 
perfection held by the religious organization,— 3 ° reason and the will of God prevail, its freedom 
expressing, as I have said, the most widespread from fanaticism, by its attitude towards all this 
effort which the human race has yet made after machinery, even while it insists that it is im¬ 
perfection,—is to be found in the state of our chinery. Fanatics, seeing the mischief men do 
life and society with these in possession of it, themselves by their blind belief in some ma- 
and having been in possession of it I know not 3 5 chinery or other,—whether it is wealth and in- 
how many hundred years. We are all of us in- dustrialism, or whether it is the cultivation of 
eluded in some religious organization or other; bodily strength and activity, or whether it is a 
we all call ourselves, in the sublime and aspir- political organization,—or whether it is a re- 
ing language of religion which I have before ligious organization,—oppose with might and 
noticed, children of God. Children of God;—it 4 ° main the tendency to this or that political and 
is an immense pretension!—and how are we to religious organization, or to games and athletic 
justify it? By the works which we do, and the exercises, or to wealth and industrialism, and 
words which we speak. And the work which try violently to stop it. But the flexibility which 

we collective children of God do, our grand sweetness and light give, and which is one of 

centre of life, our city which we have builded 45 the rewards of culture pursued in good faith, 
for us to dwell in, is London! London, with its enables a man to see that a tendency may be 

unutterable external hideousness, and with its necessary, and even, as a preparation for some- 
internal canker of publice egestas, privatim thing in the future, salutary, and yet that the 

11 an English town noted for horse racing. 

“Thomas Henry Huxley ( 1825 - 1895 ), English 11 poverty among the many, wealth among the 
scientist, certain of whose ideas Arnold combated. few. 
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generations or individuals who obey this tend- be necessary for the society of the future, hut 
ency are sacrificed to it, that they fall short of meanwhile Mr. Beales and Mr. Brndlnugh 1 * 
the hope of perfection by follow mg it, and that are sacrificed. . . . 

its mischiefs are to be criticised, lest it should The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit 
take too firm a hold and last after it has served S of sweetness and light. He who works lor 
its purpose. sweetness and light, winks to make icasoii ami 

Mr. Gladstone well pointed out, in a speech the will of God prevail. He who works for uni¬ 
at Paris,—and others have pointed out the same ehinerv, he who works lor hatred, winks onlv 
thing,—how necessary is the present great for confusion. Culture looks beyond machinery, 
movement towards wealth and industrialism, in 10 culture hates hatred; culture has one gieut 
order to lay broad foundations of material well- passion, the passion for sweetness and light. It 
being for the society of the future. The worst of has one even vet greater’—the passion Im mak- 
tliese justifications is, that tliev are generally ing them prevail. It is not satisfied till we all 

addressed to the very people engaged, body come to a perfect man; it knows that the sweet- 

and soul, in the movement in question; at all is ness and light of the few must be impel feet un- 
events, that they are always seized with the til the raw and unkindled masses of lnimanitv 
greatest avidity bv these people, and taken bv are touched with sweetness and light. II 1 have 

them as quite justifying their life, and that thus not shrunk from saving that we must wink lor 

they tend to harden them in their sins. Now, sweetness and light, so neither have 1 sinunk 
culture admits the necessity of the movement 20 Iroin saving that we must have a broad basis, 
towards fortune-making and exaggerated in- must have sweetness and light for as many as 
dnslrialisin, readily allows that the future may possible. Again and again 1 have insisted how 
derive benefit from it, but insists, at the same those are the happv moments of hiimaiiitv, how 

time, that the passing generations of industrial- those are the marking epochs ol a people's lile, 

ixts,—forming, for the most part, the stout main 2? how those are the Dowering times lor literature 
body of Philistinism,—are suciificod to it. In and art and all the creative power of genius, 
the same way, the result of all the games and when there is a national glow ol life and 

sports which occupy the passing generation of thought, when the whole of society is in the 

boys and young men may be the establishment fullest measure permeated by thought, sensible 
of a better and sounder physical type for the 30 to lieauty, intelligent and alive. Only it must be 
future to work with. Culture docs not set itself real thought and real beauty; real sweetness 
against the games and sports, it eongiululates and real light. Plenty of people will try to give 
the future, and hopes it will make a good use the masses, as they call them, an intellectual 

of its improved physical basis, but it points out food prepared and adapted in the way they 

that our passing generation of boys and young 4S think proper for the actual condition of the 
men is, meantime, sacrificed. Puiitanism was masses. The ordinary popular literatim: is an 
perhaps necessary to devi lop the moral fibre of example of this way of working on the masses, 
the English race, Nonconfoimity to break the Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the. 
yoke of ecclesiastical domination over men’s masses with the set of ideas and judgments con- 
minds and to prepare the way for freedom of 40 stitnting the creed of their own profession or 
thought in the distant future; still, culture paity. Oui religious and political organizations 
points out that the harmonious perfection of give an example of this way of working on the 
generations of Puritans and Noneonfoi mists 14 masses. I condemn neither way; but culture 
has been, in consequence, sacrificed. Freedom works differently. It does not try to teach down 
of speech may be necessary for the society of 45 to the level of inferior classes; it does not try to 
the future, but the young lions of the Daily Tel- win them for this or that sect of its own, with 
egraph in the meanwhile are sacrificed. A voice ready-made judgments and watchwords. It 
for every man in his country’s government may seeks to do away with classes; to make the best 

14 specifically, those who refused to conform to ,s Charles Bradlaugh, freethinker; Edmund 

the Church of England. Beales, political agitator. 
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that has been thought and known in the world shalt send forth new laborers to new seed-times, 

current everywhere; to make all men live in an whereof the harvest shall be not yet.” 1 ’ 

atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they 
may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely,— 

nourished, and not bound by them. 5 THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

This is the social idea; and the men of cul- 1825-1895 

ture are the true apostles of equality. The great 

men of culture are those who have had a pas- Thomas llertry Huxley was a fighter in the 

sion for diffusing, for making prevail, for carry- cause of science. His weapons were words, in 

ing from one end of society to the other, the to the use of which no man was ever more skillful, 
best knowledge, the best ideas of their time; more fearless; A scientist of distinction himself, 

who have labored to divest knowledge of all Huxley might have devoted his great energy 

that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, pro- wholly to scientific research and lived his life 

fessional, exclusive; to humanize it, to make it out in the privacy of the laboratory. But nine- 

efficient outside the clique ol the cultivated and t 5 tecnth-century science was in need of a public 
learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge champion, someone to do battle with its en- 

and thought of the time, and a true source, rmies, someone to explain its method and 

therefore, of sweetness and light. Such a man thought to the people. Huxley became that 

was Abelard in the Middle Ages, in spite of all champion and expositor, and as a popularizer of 

his imperfections; and thence the boundless 20 scientific knowledge he has never been equaled. 
emotion and enthusiasm which Ab 61 ard IB ex- In particular he defended and expounded the 

cited. Such were Lessing and Herder in Ccr- theory of evolution. Calling himself “Darwins 

many at the end of the last century; and their bulldog," he fought for a third of a century, as 

services to Germany were in this way inesti- lecturer and writer, to win general acceptance. 

mably precious. Generations will pass, and lit- 25 of Darwin’s views. Huxley’s style, exceptionally 
erary monuments will accumulate, and works clear, vigorous, and picturesque, was ideal for 

far more perfect than the works of Lessing and the purposes to which he put it. Of the selec- 

Herder will be produced in Germany; and yet lions that follow, that on education is from an 

the names of these two men will fill a German address, “A Liberal Education-, and Where to 

with a reverence and enthusiasm such as the 30 Find It," delivered by Huxley in 1868 . Both se- 
names of the most gifted masters will hardly lections appeared in published form in 1870 as 

awaken. And why? Because they humanized part of his Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Re- 

knowledge; because they broadened the basis views. They should be studied in connection 

of life and intelligence; because they worked with the essay by Bertrand Russell (see 11 , 233 ), 

powerfully to diffuse sweetness and light, to 55 that by Charles A. Beard (see II, 248 ), and 
make reason and the will of God prevail. With Huxley’s “ Autobiography,’’ II, 309 . 

Saint Augustine they said: “Let us not leave 

Thee alone to make in the secret of thy knowl- ON TnE ADVISABLENESS OF 1 M- 

edge, as thou didst before the creation of the PROVING NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 

firmament, the division of light from darkness; 40 

let the children of thy spirit, placed in their This time two hundred years ago—in the be- 
firmament, make their light shine upon the ginning of January, 1666 —those of our fore- 

earth, mark the division of night and day, and fathers who inhabited this great and ancient 

announce the revolution of the times; for the city, took breath between the shocks of two 

old order is passed, and the new arises; the 45 fearful calamities: one not quite past, although 
night is spent, the day is come forth; and thou its fury had abated; the other to come, 

shalt crown the year with thy blessing, when Within a few yards of the very spot on .which 
thou shalt send forth laborers into thy harvest we are assembled, so the tradition runs, that 

sown by other hands than theirs; when thou painful and deadly malady, the plague, ap- 

--— 50 peared in the latter months of 1664 ; and, 

Peter Abelard ( 1079 - 1142 ), French medieval 17 From St. Augustine’s Confessions, Bk. XIII, 
philosopher and teacher. chap, xviii. 
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though no new visitor, smote the people of 
England, and especially of her capital, with a 
violence unknown before, in the course of the 
following year. The hand of a master has pic¬ 
tured what happened in those dismal months, 
and in that truest of fictions, The History of the 
Plague Year, Defoe shows death, with overs' ac¬ 
companiment of pain and terror, stalking 
through the narrow streets of old London, and 
changing their busy hum into a silence broken 
only by the wailing of the mourners of fifty 
thousand dead; by the woeful denunciations 
and mad prayers of fanatics, and hv the mad¬ 
der yells of despairing profligates;, 

But, about this time m 1 (>(>(>, the death-rate 
had sunk to nearly its ordinaly amount, a ease 
of plague occurred only hire and there, and 
the richer citizens who had flown from the pest 
had returned to their dwellings. The lemnant 
of the people began to toil at the accustomed 
round of duty, or of pleasure; and the stream of 
city life bid fair to flow back along its old bed, 
with renewed and uninteirupted \igour. 

The newly kindled hope was deceitful. The 
great plague, indeed, returned no more; lint 
what it had done for the Londoneis, the great 
fire, which broke out in the autumn of 1666 . 
did for London; and, in Septemlier of that year, 
a heap of ashes and the indestructible energy of 
the people were all that remained of the gloiv 
of five-sixths of the city within the walls. 

Our forefathers had their own ways of ac¬ 
counting for each of these calamities, I hey sub¬ 
mitted to the plague in humility and in peni¬ 
tence, for they believed it to be the judgment 
of God. But, towards the fire they were furi¬ 
ously indignant, interpreting it as the effect of 
the malice of man,—as the work of the Repub¬ 
licans, or of the Papists, according as their pre¬ 
possessions ran in favour of loyalty or of Puri¬ 
tanism. 

It would, I fancy, have fared but ill with one 
who, standing where I now stand, in what was 
then a thickly-peopled and fashionable part of 
London, should have broached to our ancestors 
the doctrine which I now propound to you— 
that all their hypotheses were alike wrong; that 
the plague was no more, in their sense, Divine 
judgment, than the fire was the work of any 
political, or of any religious sect; but that they 
were themselves the authors of both plague and 

c 


fire, and that they must look to themselves to 
prevent the recurrence of calamities, to all ap¬ 
pearance so peculiarly lievond the reaeli of hu¬ 
man control—so evidently the result of the 
5 wrath of God, or of the craft and subtlety of an 
enemy. 

And one may picture to one's self how har¬ 
moniously the holy cursing of the Puritan of 
that day would ha\e chimed in with the unholy 
10 cursing and the crackling wit' of the Rochester* 
and Sedloys J and with the res dings of the po¬ 
litical fanatics, if my imagin.uy plain dealei had 
gone on to say that, if the letinn of such mis- 
foitunes were ever icndeied impossible, it 
l 5 would not be in virtue of the victory of the faith 
ol Laud,' 1 or of that of Milton; and, as little, by 
the triumph of republicanism, as by that of 
monarchy. But that the one thing needful for 
compassing this end was, th.it the people of 
20 England should second the ellorts of an insig¬ 
nificant eoiporation, the establishment of 
which, a few years before the epoch of the 
great plague and the great fire, had been as lit¬ 
tle noticed, as they were conspicuous. 

25 

Some twenty years before the outbicak of 
the plague a few calm and thoughtful students 
banded themselves together for the pm pose, as 
they phrased it, of "impioving natural knowl- 
50 edge." The ends they pioposed to attain cannot 
be stated more clearly than in the words of one 
ol the founders of the oiganisation:— 

"Gin business was (precluding matters of 
theology and state affairs) to discourse and con- 
55 sidcr of philosophical enquiries, and such as re¬ 
lated thcieunto:—as Physick, Anatomy, Geom- 
etiy, Astronomy, Navigation, Staticks, Mag- 
netieks, Chymicks, Mechanicks, and Natural 
Experiments; with the state of these studies and 
40 their cultivation at home and abroad. We then 
discoursed of the circulation of the blood, the 
valves in the veins, the vena; lacteal,* the lym¬ 
phatic vessels, the Gopernican hypothesis, the 
nature of comets and new stars, the satellites of 
45 Jupiter, the oval shape (as it then appeared) of 

1 See Ecclesiastes 7:8, “For as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of the fool. 

* John Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester (1648— 
1680), and Charles Sedley (1030?-1701), noted as 
wits and profligates. 

'William Laud (1573-1645), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, an opponent of Puritanism. 

4 lacteal veins. 
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Saturn, the spots on the sun and its turning on in the middle of the seventeenth century, grew 
its own axis, the inequalities and selenography 1 in numerical and in real strength, until, in its 
of the moon, the several phases of Venus and latter part, the “Royal Society for the Improve- 
Mercury, the improvement of telescopes and ment of Natural Knowledge” had already be- 
grinding of glasses for that purpose, the weight 5 come famous, and had acquired a claim upon 
of air, the possibility or impossibility of vacui- the veneration of Englishmen, which it has ever 

ties and nature’s abhorrence thereof, the Tor- since retained, as the principal focus of scien- 

ricellian" experiment in quicksilver, the descent tific activity in our islands, and the chief cham- 

of heavy bodies and the degree of acceleration pion of the cause it was formed to support, 

therein, with divers other things of like nature, 10 It was by the aid of the Royal Society that 
some of which were then but new discoveries, Newton 10 published his Principia. If all the 
and others not so generally known and cm- books in the world, except the Philosophical 
braced as now they are; with other things ap- Transactions, were destroyed, it is safe to say 
pertaining to what hath been called the New that the foundations ol physical science would 
Philosophy, which from the times of Galileo 7 at 1 5 remain unshaken, and that the vast intellectual 
Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Veru- progress of the last two centuries would be 
lam) in England, hath been much cultivated in largely, though incompletely, recorded. Nor 
Italy, France, Germany, and other parts abroad, have any signs of halting or of decrepitude 
as well as with ns in England.” manifested themselves in our own times. As in 

The learned Dr. Wallis," writing in 1696, 20 Dr. Wallis’s days, so in these, “our business is, 
narrates in these words, what happened half a precluding theology and state affairs, to dis- 
ccntury Irefore, or about 1645. The associates course and consider of philosophical enquiries.” 
met at Oxford, in the rooms of Dr. Wilkins," But our “Mathematick” is one which Newton 
who was destined to become a bishop; and sub- would have to go to school to learn; our “Stat- 
sequently coming together in London, they at- 25 ieks, Mechauicks, Magneticks, Chymicks, and 
tracted the notice of the king. And it is a Natural Experiments” constitute a mass of 
strange evidence of the taste for knowledge physical and chemical knowledge, a glimpse at 
which the most obviously worthless of the which would compensate Galileo for the do- 
Stuarts shared with his father and grandfather, ings of a score of inquisitorial cardinals; our 
that Charles the Second was not content with 30 "Physick” and “Anatomy” have embraced such 
saying witty things about his philosophers, but infinite varieties of beings, have laid open such 
did wise things with regard to them. For he new worlds in time and space, have grappled, 

not only bestowed upon them such attention as not unsuccessfully, with such complex prob- 

he could spare from his poodles and his mis- lems, that the eyes of Vesalius 11 and of Harvey 12 

tresses, but, being in his usual state of im- 3 5 might be dazzled by the sight of the tree that 
pecuniosity, begged for them of the Duke of has grown out of their grain of mustard seed. 

Ormond; and, that step being without effect, The fact is perhaps rather too much, than too 
gave them Chelsea College, a charter, and a little, forced upon one’s notice, nowadays, that 
mace; crowning his favours in the best way all this marvellous intellectual growth has a no 
they could be crowned, by burdening them no 40 less wonderful expression in practical life; and 
further with royal patronage or state interfer- that, in this respect, if in no other, the move- 
ence. ment symbolised by the progress of the Royal 

Thus it was that the half-dozen young men, Society stands without a parallel in the histoiy 
studious of the “New Philosophy," who met in of mankind. 

one another’s lodgings in Oxford or in London, 45 A series of volumes as bulky as the “Transac- 

5 study of the moon. 10 Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727), English phi- 

6 Evangelista Torricelli (1608-1647), Italian losopher and mathematician. 5 

physicist who discovered the principle of the ba- 11 Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564), Belgian nnat- 
rometer. omist, among the first scientists to practice dissec- 

7 Italian astronomer (1564-1642), forced by the tion. 

Inquisition to repudiate the Copemican hypothesis. 11 William Harvey (1578-1657), English anato- 

8 Oxford mathematician (1816-1703). mist and physician. Harvey discosered the circu- 

* Bishop of Chester (1614-1672). ladon of the blood. 
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lions of the Royal Society" might possibly be Hooke, the first "curator and experimenter" of 

filled with the subtle speculations of the School- the Royal Society, with ample materials for dis- 

men; not improbably, the obtaining a mastery course before half a dozen meetings of that 

over the products of medi.e\al thought might body; and that, to sav truth, except for the 

necessitate an even greater expenditure of time 5 progress of natural knowledge, we should not 
and of energy than the acquirement of the have been able to make even the tools by which 

“New Philosophy”; but though such work en- these machines arc constructed. And, further, it 

grossed the best intellects of Europe for a would be necessary to add, that although so- 

longer time than has elapsed since the great vere fires sometimes occur and inflict great 

fire, its effects were "writ in water,” so far as 10 damage, the loss is very generally compensated 
our social state is concerned. by societies, the operations of which have lrcen 

On the other hand, if the noble first President rendered possible only by the progress of nat- 

of the Royal Society could revisit the upper air oral knowledge in the direction ol mathematics, 

and once more gladden his eves with a sight of and the accumulation of wealth in viitue of 

the familiar mace, he would find himself in the 1 5 other natural knowledge. 

midst of a mateiial civilisation moie different But the plague? My land Brounckcr’s ob- 

from that of his day, than that of the seven- servation would not, I fear, lead him to think 

teenth was from that of the first century. And that Englishmen of the nineteenth centuiv aic 

if Lord Brounckci's native sagacity had not de- purer in hie, or mine fervent in leligious faith, 

sorted his ghost, he would need no long icflec- ~o than the generation which could produce a 
tion to discover that all these great ships, these Bovle, H an Evelyn. 1 '' and a Milton. He might 

railways, these telegraphs, these faetoiies, these find the mud of society at the Ixittom, instead 

piinting-presses, without which the whole fab- of at the top, but 1 fear that the sum total 

lie of modern English society would collapse would be as deserving of swift judgment as at 

into a mass of stagnant and starving pauperism, 2 $ the time of the Restoration. And it would lie 
—that all these pillars of our State are hut the our duty to explain once inoie, and this lime 

ripples and the hubbies upon the surface of not without shame, that vve have no reason to 

that great spiritual stieam, the spiings of which believe that it is the improvement of our faith, 

only, he and his fellows wire pnvileged to see; nor that of our morals, which keeps the plague 

and seeing, to recognise as that which it he- 30 from our city, but, again, that it is the im- 
hoved them above all things to keep pure and provement of our natuial knowledge, 

undefiled. We have learned that pestilences will only 

It may not be too great a flight of imaginu- take up their abode among those who have pre- 

tion to conceive our noble rrvcnanl" not for- pared unswept and ungarnished lesidences for 

gctful of the great troubles of his own day, and 35 them. Their cities must have narrow, unwa- 
anxious to know how often London had been tered streets, foul with accumulated garbage, 

binned down since his time, and how often the Their houses must he ill-drained, ill-lighted, ill- 

plague had eariied oil its thousands. He would ventilated. Their subjects must he ill-washed, 

have to learn that, although London contains ill-fed, ill-clothed. The London of 1065 was 

tenfold the inflammable matter that it did in 40 such a city. The cities of the East, where plague 
1666; though, not content with filling our rooms has an enduring dwelling, are such cities. We, 

with woodwork and light draperies, we must in later times, have learned somewhat of Nil- 

needs lead inflammable and explosive gases ture, and partly obey her. Because of this pur- 

into every corner of our streets and houses, we tial improvement of our natural knowledge and 

never allow even a street to burn down. And if 45 of that fractional obedience, we have no 

he asked how this had come about, we should plague; because that knowledge is still very 

have to explain that the improvement of natural imperfect and that obedience yet incomplete, 

knowledge has furnished us with dozens of ma- typhoid is our companion and cholera our vis- 

chines for throwing water upon fires, any one of itor. But it is not presumptuous to express the 

which would have furnished the ingenious Mr, 50 belief that, when our knowledge is more com- 

14 Robert Boyle (1827-1001), English chemist. 
I- ' John Evelyn (1620-1706), English diarist. 
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plete and our obedience the expression of our But spinning jenny and steam pump are, 
knowledge, London will count her centuries of after all, but toys, possessing an accidental 

freedom from typhoid and cholera, as she now value; and natural knowledge creates multi- 

gratefully reckons her two hundred years of tudes of more subtle contrivances, the praises 

ignorance of that plague which swooped upon 5 of which do not happen to be sung because 
her thrice in the first half of the seventeenth they are not directly convertible into instru- 

century. merits for creating wealth. When I contemplate 

Surely, there is nothing in these explanations natural knowledge squandering such gifts 

which is not fully borne out by the facts? among men, the only appropriate comparison I 

Surely, the principles involved in them are now 10 can find for her is to liken her to such a peasant 
admitted among the fixed beliefs of all thinking woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever 

men? Surely, it is true that our countrymen are upward, heavily burdened, and with mind bent 

less subject to fire, famine, pestilence, and all only on her home; but yet without effort and 

the evils which result from a want of command without thought, knitting for her children. Now 

over and due anticipation of the course of Na- 1 5 stockings are good and comfortable things, and 
ture, than were the countrymen of Milton; and the children will undoubtedly be much the bet- 
health, wealth, and well-being are more alum- ter for them; but surely it would be short- 

dant with us than with them? But no less cer- sighted, to say the least of it, to depreciate this 

tainly is the difference due to the improvement toiling mother as a mere stocking-machine—a 
of our knowledge of Nature, and the extent to 20 meic provider of physical comforts? 
which that improved knowledge has been in- However, there are blind leaders of the 
coqrorated with the household words of men, blind, and not a few of them, who take this 

and has supplied the springs of their daily ac- view of natural knowledge, and can see nothing 

t* 0118, in the bountiful mother of humanity but a sort 

Granting for a moment, then, the truth of 2 5 of comfort-grinding machine. According to 
that which the depreciators of natural know]- them, the improvement of natural knowledge 

edge are so fond of urging, that its improve- always has been, and always must be, synony- 

ment can only udd to the resources of our ma- mous with no more than the improvement of 

terial civilisation; admitting it to be possible the material resources and the increase of the 

that the founders of the Royal Society them- 30 gratifications of men. 

selves looked for no other reward than this, I Natural knowledge is, in their eyes, no real 
cannot confess that I was guilty of exaggeration mother of mankind, bringing them up with 
when I hinted, that to him who had the gift of kindness, and, if need be, with sternness, in the 
distinguishing between prominent events and way they should go, and instructing them in all 
important events, the origin of a combined ef- 3 5 things needful for their welfare; but a sort of 
fort on the part of mankind to improve natural fairy god-mother, leady to furnish her pets with 
knowledge might have loomed larger than the shoes of swiftness, swords of sharpness, and 
Plague and have outshone the glare of the Fire; omnipotent Aladdin’s lamps, so that they may 
as a something fraught with a wealth of benefi- have telegraphs to Saturn, and see the other 
cence to mankind, in comparison with which 40 side of the moon, and thank God they are bet- 
the damage done by those ghastly evils would ter than their benighted ancestors, 
shrink into insignificance. If this talk were true, I, for one, should not 

It is very certain that for every victim slain greatly care to toil in the service of natural 

by the plague, hundreds of mankind exist and knowledge. I think I would just as soon be 

find a fair share of happiness in the world by 45 quietly chipping my own flint axe, after the 
the aid of the spinning jenny. And the great manner of my forefathers a few thousand years 

fire, at its worst, could not have burned the back, as be troubled with the endless malady of 

supply of coal, the daily working of which, in thought which now infests us all, for such re- 
the bowels of the earth, made possible by the ward. But I venture to say that such views are 
steam pump, gives rise to an amount of wealth 50 contrary alike to reason and to fact. Those who 
to which the millions lost in old London are but discourse in such fashion seem to me to be so 
as an old song. intent upon trying to see what is above Nature, 
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or what is behind her, that they are blind to 
what stares them in the face in her. 

I should not venture to speak thus strongly 
if my justification were not to be found in the 
simplest and most obvious facts,—if it needed 
more than an appeal to the most notorious 
truths to justify my assertion, that the improve¬ 
ment of natural knowledge, uhatesei direction 
it has taken, and however low the aims of those 
who may have commenced it—has not only 
conferred practical benefits on men, but. in so 
doing, has effected a revolution in their con¬ 
ceptions of the universe and of themselves, and 
has profoundly altered their modes of thinking 
and their views of right and wrong. 1 sav that 
natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy ii.itui.il 
wants, has found the ideas which can alone still 
spiritual cravings. I say that natural knowledge, 
in desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, has 
been driven to discover those of conduct, and to 
lay the foundations of a new moiahty. 

Let us take these points separately, and lirst. 
vvliat great ideas has natural knowledge intio 
duccd into men’s minds? 

1 cannot but think that the foundations of all 
natural knowledge were laid when the reason 
of man first came face to face with the lads of 
Nature; when the savage first learned that the 
fingers of one hand aie fewer than those of 
both; that it is shorter to cross a stream than to 
head it, that a stone stops where it is unless it 
be moved, and that it drops from the hand 
which lets it go; that light and heat come and 
go with the sun; that sticks burn away in a fire, 
that plants and animals grow and die; that if he 
stmek his fellow savage a blow he would make 
him angry, and perhaps get a blow in return, 
while if he offered him a fruit he would please 
him, and perhaps receive a fish in exchange. 
When men had accjuired this much knowledge, 
the outlines, rude though they were, of mathe¬ 
matics, of physics, of chemistry, of biology, of 
moral, economical, and political science, were 
sketched. Nor did the germ of religion fail 
when science began to bud. Listen to words 
which, though new, are yet three thousand 
years old:— 

". . . When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid. 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 


And valley, and the unmeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens ill Ins heart.” 1 * 

5 If the half savage Cieek could share our feel¬ 
ings thus far. it is iiration.il to doubt that lie 
went blither, to find as we do, that upon that 
hiicf gladness there follows a certain sorrow,— 
the little light of awakened human intelligence 
io slimes so mere a spark amidst the abyss of the 
unknown and unknowable; seems so insufficient 
to do more than illuminate the impel lections 
that cannot lie remedied, the aspirations that 
cannot be icali/cd, of man’s own nalinc. But in 
1 5 this sadness, this consciousness ol the limitation 
of man, this sense of an open seeiet which ho 
cannot penetrate, lies the essence ol all religion; 
and the attempt to embody it in the hums fur¬ 
nished hv the intellect is the oiigin ol the higher 
20 theologies. 

Thus it seems impossible to imagine but that 
the Inundations of all knowledge—secular or 
sailed—were laid when intelligence dawned, 
though the superstructure remained lor long 
25 ages so slight and feeble as to he compatible 
with the existence of almost any general view 
iexpecting the mode ol governance of the uni¬ 
verse, No doubt. Iron) the liist, there were cer¬ 
tain ph.enomena which, to tile rudest tnind, 
30 presented a constancy ol occurrence, and sug¬ 
gested that a fixed order ruled, at any rate, 
among them. I doubt if the grossest of Fetish 
worshippers evei imagined that a stone must 
have a god within it to make it fall, or that a 
3 5 finit bad a god within it to make it taste sweet. 
With reg.ud to such matters as these, it is 
baldly questionable that mankind from the first 
took strictly positive and scientific views. 

But, with respect to all the less familiar oc- 
40 eurrenees which present themselves, uncul¬ 
tured man, no doubt, has always taken himself 
as the standaid of comparison, as the centre 
and measure of the world; nor could he well 
avoid doing so. And finding that his apparently 
45 uncaused will has a powerful effect in giving 
rise to many occurrences, lie naturally enough 
ascribed other and greater events to other and 
greater volitions, and came to look upon the 
world and all that therein is, as the product of 
50 the volitions of persons like himself, but 

"‘Tennyson, “Specimens of a Translation of the 
Iliad in Blank Verse.” 
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stronger, and capable of being appeased or way for the doctrine that all matter has weight, 

angered, as he himself might be soothed or ir- and that the force which produces weight is co- 

ritated. Through such conceptions of the plan extensive with the universe,—in short, to the 

and working of the universe all mankind have theory of universal gravitation and endless 

passed, or are passing. And we may now con- 5 force. While learning how to handle gases led 
sider what has been the effect of the improve- to the discovery of oxygen, and to modem 

ment of natural knowledge on the views of men chemistry, and to the notion of the indestructi- 

who have reached this stage, and who have be- bility of matter. 

gun to cultivate natural knowledge with no de- Again, what simpler, or more absolutely 
sire but that of “increasing God’s honour and 10 practical, than the attempt to keep the axle of 
bettering man’s estate.’’ a wheel from heating when the wheel turns 

For example, what could seem wiser, from round very fast? How useful for carters and gig 
a mere material point of view, more innocent, drivers to know something about this; and how 
from a theological one, to an ancient people, good were it, if any ingenious person would 
than that they should learn the exact succession 15 find out the cause of such phenomena, and 
of the seasons, as warnings for their husband- thence educe a general remedy for them. Such 
men; or the position of the stars, as guides to an ingenious person was Count Romford; 1 ’ and 
their rude navigators? But what has grown out he and his successors have landed us in the 
of this search for natural knowledge of so mere- theory of the persistence, or indestructibility, of 
ly useful a character? You all know the reply. 20 force. And in the infinitely minute, as in the in- 
Astronoiny,—which of all sciences has filled finitely great, the seekers after natural knowl- 
men s minds with general ideas of a character edge of the kinds called physical and chemical, 
most foreign to their daily experience, and has, have everywhere found a definite order and 
more than any other, rendered it impossible for succession of events which seem never to be in- 
them to accept the beliefs of their fathers. 25 fringed. 

Astronomy,—which tells them that this so vast And how has it fared with “Physick” and 
and seemingly solid earth is but an atom among Anatomy? Have the anatomist, the physiologist, 
atoms, whirling, no man knows whither, or the physician, whose business it has been to 
through illimitable space; which demonstrates devote themselves assiduously to that eininent- 
thnt what we call the peaceful heaven above 30 ly practical and direct end, the alleviation of 
us, is but that space, filled by an infinitely sub- the sufferings of mankind,—have they been 
tie matter whose particles are seething and able to confine their vision more absolutely to 
surging, like the waves of an angry sea; which the strictly useful? I fear they are the worst of- 
opens up to us infinite regions where nothing is fenders of all. For it the astronomer has set be- 
known, or ever seems to have been known, but 3 5 fore us the infinite magnitude of space, and the 
matter and force, operating according to rigid practical eternity of the duration of the uni¬ 
rules; which leads us to contemplate phantom- verse; if the physical and chemical philos- 
ena the very nature of which demonstrates that ophers have demonstrated the infinite minute- 
they must have had a beginning, and that they ness of its constituent parts, and the practical 
must have an end, but the very nature of which 40 eternity of matter and of force; and if both 
also proves that the beginning was, to our con- have alike proclaimed the universality of a defi- 
ceptions of time, infinitely remote, and that the nite and predicable order and succession of 
end is as immeasurably distant. events, the workers in biology have not only ac- 

But it is not alone those who pursue astron- cepted all these, but have added more startling 
omy who ask for bread and receive ideas. What 45 theses of their own. For, as the astronomers 
more harmless than the attempt to lift and discover in the earth no centre of the universe, 
distribute water by pumping it; what more ab- but an eccentric speck, so the naturalists find 
solutely and grossly utilitarian? Yet out of man to be no centre of the living world, but one 
pumps grew the discussions about Nature’s ab- amidst endless modifications of life; and as the 
horrence of a vacuum; and then it was discov- 50_ 

ered that Nature does not abhor a vacuum, but Benjamin Thompson ( 1753 - 1814 ), American- 

that air has weight; and that notion paved the English inventor and scientist. 
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astronomer observes the mark of practically what are called, by an unhappy metaphor, the 

endless time set upon the arrangements of the laws of Nature—and to narrow the range and 

solar system so the student of life finds the ree- loosen the force of men's belief in spontaneity, 

ords of ancient forms of existence peopling the or in changes other than such as arise out of 

world for ages, which, in relation to human ex- 5 that definite order itself, 
perience, are infinite. Whether these ideas arc well or ill founded is 

Furthermore, the physiologist finds life to be not the question. No one can deny that they 

as dependent for its manifestation of particular exist, and have been the incx liable outgrowth 

molecular arrangements as any physical or of the improvement of natuiul knowledge. Arid 

chemical phenomenon; and wherever he ex- 10 if so. it cannot be doubted that they aic chang- 
tends his researches, fixed order and unchang- mg the form of men's most cherished and most 

ing causation reveal themselxes, as plainly as in important convictions, 

the rest of Nature. 

Nor can I find that any other fate has await- And as icgards the second point—the extent 

ed the germ of Religion. Arising, like all other if to which the improvement of natural knnwl- 
kinds of knowledge, out of the action and inter- edge has remodelled and alteied what may hi' 

action of man’s mind, with that which is not termed the intellectual ethics of men,—what 

man’s mind, it has taken the intellectual cover- are among the moral convictions most fondly 

ings of Fetishism or Polytheism; of Theism or held by barbaious and semi-barb.uous people? 
Atheism; of Superstition or Rationalism. With 20 They are the convictions that authority is the 
these, and their relative incuts and demerits, I soundest basis of belief, that merit attaches to a 
have nothing to do; but this it is needful for readiness to believe; that the doubting disposi¬ 
ng purpose to say, tb.it if the religion of the turn is a bad one, and scepticism a sin, that 

present differs from that of the past, it is be- when good authority has pronounced what is 

cause the theology of tin present has become 25 to be believed, and faith has accepted it, reason 
more scientific than that of the past, because it lias no further duty. There are many excellent 

has not only renounced idols of wood and idols persons who yet hold by these principles, and it 

of stone, but begins to see the necessity of is not my present business, or intention, to dis- 

breaking in pieces the idols built up ol books cuss their views. All i wish to bring eleaily be¬ 

am! traditions and fine-spun ecclesiastical cob- ?o fine your minds is the unquestionable lad, that 
webs: and of cherishing the noblest and most the improvement ol natnial knowledge is ef- 

human of man’s emotions, by worship "for the feeted by methods which directly give the lie 

most part of the silent sort” at the Altar of the to all these convictions, and assume the exact 

Unknown. reverse of each to be true. 

Such are a few of the new conceptions im- 35 The improver of natural knowledge abso- 
plantcd in our minds by the improvement of lately refuses to acknowledge authority, as 

natural knowledge. Men have acquired the such. For him, scepticism is the highest of 

ideas of the practically infinite extent of the duties; blind faith the one unpardonable sin. 

universe and of its practical eternity, they are And it cannot be otherwise, for every great ad- 

familiar with the conception that our earth is 40 vance in natural knowledge has involved the 
but an infinitesimal fragment of that part of the absolute rejection of authority, the cherishing 

universe which can be seen; and that, noverthe- of the keenest scepticism, the annihilation of 

less, its duration is, as compared with our the spirit of blind faith; and the most ardent 

standards of time, infinite. They have further votary of science holds his firmest convictions, 

acquired the idea that man is but one of in- 45 not because the men lie most venerates hold 
numerable forms of life now existing on the them; not because their verity is testified by 

globe, and that the present existences arc but portents and wonders; but because his experi- 

the last of an immeasurable scries of predeces- ence teaches him that whenever he chooses to 

sors. Moreover, every step they have made in bring these convictions into contact with their 

natural knowledge has tended to extend and 50 primary source. Nature—whenever he thinks 
rivet in their minds the conception of a definite fit to test them by appealing to experiment and 

order of the universe—which is embodied in to observation—Nature will confirm them. The 
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man of science has learned to believe in justifi- which allowed its members, to grow up without 
cation, not by faith, but by verification. knowing a pawn from a knight? 

Thus, without for a moment pretending to Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth 
despise the practical results of the improvement that the life, the fortune, and the happiness of 
of natural knowledge, and its beneficial influ- 5 every one of us, and, more or less, of those 
ence on material civilisation, it must, I think, be who are connected with us, do depend upon 
admitted that the great ideas, some of which I our knowing something of the rules of a game 
have indicated, and the ethical spirit which I infinitely more difficult and complicated than 
have endeavoured to sketch, in the few mo- chess. It is a game which has been played for 
ments which remained at my disposal, consti- io untold ages, every man and woman of us being 
tute the real and permanent significance of riat- one of the two players in a game of his or her 
ural knowledge. own. The chessboard is the world, the pieces 

If these ideas be destined, as 1 believe they are the phenomena of the universe, the rules 
are, to be more and more firmly established as of the game are what we call the laws of Na- 
the world grows older; if that spirit be fated, as 15 lure. The player on the other side is hidden 
I believe it is, to extend itself into all depart- from us. We know that his play is always fair, 
ments of human thought, and to become co-ex- just, and patient. But also we know, to our cost, 
tensive with the range of knowledge; if, as our that he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the 
race approaches its maturity, it discovers, as I smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man 
believe it will, that there is but one kind of 20 who plays well, the highest stakes are paid, 
knowledge and but one method of acquiring it; with that sort of over-flowing generosity with 
then we, who are still children, may justly feel which the strong shows delight in strength. And 
it our highest duty to recognise the advisable- one who plays ill is checkmated—without 
ness of improving natural knowledge, and so to baste, but without remorse, 
aid ourselves and our successors in our course 25 My metaphor will remind some of you of the 
towards the noble goal which lies before man- famous picture in which Retzsch' has depicted 
kind. Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. 

Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture 

A LIBERAL EDUCATION a culn1 ’ stro "K lln S cl who is P 1;l y in g for love - 

30 as we say, and would rather lose than win— 
By way of a beginning, let us ask ourselves, and 1 should accept it as an image of human 
What is education? Above all things, what is life. 

our ideal of a thoroughly liberal education?—of Well, what I mean by Education is learning 

that education which, if we could begin life the rules of this mighty game. In other words, 
again, we would give ourselves—of that cduea- 35 education is the instruction of the intellect in 
tion which, if we could mold the fates to our the laws of Nature, under which name I in¬ 
own will, we would give our children? Well, I elude not merely things and their forces, but 
know not what may be your conceptions upon men and their ways; and the fashioning of the 
this matter, but I will tell you mine; and I hope affections and of the will into an earnest and 
I shall find that our views are not very discrep- 40 loving desire to move in harmony with those 
ant. laws. For me, education means neither more 

Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life nor less than this. Anything which professes to 
and fortune of every one of us would, one day call itself education must be tried by this stand- 
or other, depend upon his winning or losing a ard, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not 
game at chess. Don't you think that we should 45 call it education, whatever may be the force 
all consider it to be a primary duty to learn at of authority, or of numbers, upon the other 
least the names and the moves of the pieces; side, 

to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for It is important to remember that, in strict- 
all the means of giving and getting out of ness, there is no such thing as an uneducated 
check? Do you not think that we should look ;o man. Take an extreme case. Suppose that an 
with a disapprobation amounting to scorn upon Retzsch ( 17 79-1857), a German 

the father who allowed his son, or the state painter. 
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adult man, in the full vigor of his faculties, 
could be suddenly placed in the world, as 
Adam is said to have been, and then left to do 
as he best might. How long would he lie left 
uneducated? Not five minutes. Nature would 5 
liegin to teach him through the eve, the eai, 
the touch, the properties of objects. Pam and 
pleasure would be at his cIIhivv telling him to 
do this and avoid that; and bv slow degrees 
the man would receive an education which, if 
narrow, would be thorough, real, and adequate 
to his circumstances, though there would lie no 
extras and very few accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a second 
Adam, or, lietter still, an Eve, a new and great- 1 5 
er world, that of social and moral phenomena, 
would be revealed. Joys and woes, comp.ued 
with which all others might seem but faint 
shadows, would spnng from the new lelations 
Happiness and sorrow would take the jilace of -o 
the coarser monitors, jileasme and pain; but 
conduct would still be shaped by the observa¬ 
tion of the natural consequences of actions, or, 
in other words, by the laws of the natuie of 
man. 

To every one of us the world was once as 
fresh and new as to Adam. And then, long be¬ 
fore we were susceptible of any other modes of 
instruction, Nature took us ill hand, and even 
minute of waking life brought its educational 
influence, shaping our actions into rough ac¬ 
cordance with Nature's laws, so that we might 
not be ended untimely by too gloss disobedi¬ 
ence. Nor should I speak of this process of edu¬ 
cation as past for anyone, be he as old as he V> 
may. f or eveiy mail the world is as fresh as it 
was at the first day, and as lull of untold novel¬ 
ties for him who has the eves to see them. And 
Nature is still continuing her patient education 
of us in that great university, the universe, of 40 
which we are all members—Nature having no 
Test-Acts. 2 

Those who take honors in Nature’s univer¬ 
sity, who learn the laws which govern men and 
things and obey them, are the really great and 45 
successful men in this world. The great mass of 
mankind are the “Poll,”’ who pick up just 

2 laws making it illegal to hold public office or 

receive university degrees unless one subscribed to 
the doctrines of the Church of England. - 0 

3 a slang designation for those who receive uni¬ 
versity degrees without honor. From a Greek term 
meaning “mob." 
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enough to get through without much discredit. 
Those who won’t learn at all are plucked, 1 and 
then you can’t come up again Natuie's pluck 
means exteimination. 

Thus the question of compulsory education 
is settled so far as Natuie is concerned. Ilei bill 
on that question was flamed and passed long 
ago. Hut, like all compulsoiy legislation, that of 
Nature is harsh and wasteful in its opeiatum. 
Ignoiance is visited as sharply as willful dis¬ 
obedience—incapacity meets with the same 
punishment as crime. Nature's discipline is not 
even a wind and a blow, and the blow hist, but 
the blow without the word It is left to you to 
find out vvliv vour e.us are bused. 

The object of what we commonly call educa¬ 
tion—that education in which man Intelvenes 
and which I shall distinguish as ailifiei.il edu¬ 
cation—is to make good these defects m Na¬ 
tion's methods, to prcpaic the child to leeeive 
Nature’s education, ncithei incapably 1101 ig- 
noiantly, nor with willful disobedience, and to 
understand the preliminary symjitoms of hci 
pleasure, without waiting 101 the box on the 
ear. In slimt, all artificial education ought to be 
an anticipation of natuial education. And a lib¬ 
eral education is an aitificial education which 
has not only jiiejiared a man to escape the gieat 
evils of disobedience to natural laws, but has 
trained him to appreciate and to seize upon the 
icvvaids, which Nature scatters with as free a 
hand as lie! penalties. 

That man, 1 think, has had a hbeinl educa¬ 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with case and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working order; 
ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fun¬ 
damental truths of Natuie and of the laws of 
her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
lull of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigoious will, the 
servant of a tender conscience, who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect otheis as 
himself. 

1 dropped for deficiency 111 studies. 
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Such an one and no other, I conceive, has 
had a literal education; for he is, as completely 
as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. He 
will make the best of her, and she of him. They 
will get on together rarely—she as his ever be¬ 
neficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, her con¬ 
scious self, her minister and interpreter, 

WILLIAM DFAN HOWELLS 

18 . 17-1020 

As a critic William Dean Howells advocated 
realism in fiction; as a novelist he practiced it. 
He tried to catch the charm of the world's 
"work-worn, care-worn, brave, kindly face," 
and urged writers to transcribe, in the interest 
of truth, the commonplace rather than the ex¬ 
traordinary. In this he differed from his friend 
Mark Twain, a greater artist and a greater man. 
Mark Twain believed in getting the facts, to be 
sure, but he felt free to distort them to sidt him¬ 
self and for his own artistic ends. Two of his 
masterly "distortions" are the King and the 
Duke in Huckleberiy Finn, creations beyond 
the power of a writer like Howells. And even as 
a realistic portrayer of American life Howells 
falls short for the modern reader. He leaves too 
much unsaid and is not frank enough in his 
treatment of human nature. Modern writers, it 
is true, have probably gone too for toward the 
other extreme. Anyhow, to a later generation 
Howells seems overly genteel and decorous, 
appears, indeed, to he something of a prude. 
Nevertheless, he does give, within the limits of 
“propriety," a full and accurate account of 
American life as he saw it and as he chose to 
portray it. Howells wrote something like forty 
novels, among them A Modern Instance ( 1 S 82 ), 
The Rise of Silas Laphanr ( 1885 ), and The 
Kentons ( 1902 ). What he has to sat/ on decency 
and the American novel is from his Criticism 
and Fiction ( 1891 ). llis discussion will bear 
reading in the light of Miltons views on the 
censorship of books (II, 22 ). 

DECENCY AND THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL 

One of the great newspapers the other day 
invited the prominent American authors to 
speak their minds upon a point in the theory 
and practice of fiction which had already vexed 
some of them. It was the question of how much 
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or how little the American novel ought to deal 
with certain facts of life which are not usually 
talked of before young people, and especially 
young ladies. Of course the question was not 
5 decided, and I forget just how far the balance 
inclined in favor of a larger freedom in the 
matter. But it certainly inclined that way; one 
or two writers of the sex which is somehow 
supposed to have purity in its keeping (as if 
to purity were a thing that did not practically con¬ 
cern the other sex, preoccupied with serious af¬ 
fairs) gave it a rather vigorous tilt to that side. 
In view of this fact it would not be the part of 
prudence to make an effort to dress the bal- 

1 5 mice; and indeed I do not know that I was go¬ 

ing to make any such elfort. But there are some 
things to say, around and about the subject, 
which f should like to have some one else say, 
and which I may myself possibly be safe in 
20 suggesting. 

One ol the first of these is the fact, generally 
lost sight ol by those who censure the Anglo- 
Saxon nnv’el for its prudishness, that it is really 
not such a prude after all; and that if it is 

2 5 sometimes apparently anxious to avoid those 

experiences of life not spoken of before young 
people, this may be an appearance only. Some¬ 
times a novel which has this shuffling air, this 
elfect ol truckling to propriety, might defend 
30 itself, it it could speak for itself, by saying that 
such experiences happened not to come within 
its scheme, and that, so far from maiming or 
mutilating itself in ignoring them, it was all the 
more faithfully representative of the tone of 
35 modern life in dealing with love that was 
chaste, and with passion so honest that it could 
be openly spoken of before the tenderest so¬ 
ciety bud at dinner. It might say that the guilty 
intrigue, the betrayal, the extreme flirtation 
40 even, was the exceptional thing in life, and un¬ 
less the scheme of the story necessarily involved 
it, that it would l>c bad art to lug it in, and as 
bad taste as to introduce such topics in a mixed 
company. It could say very justly that the novel 
4; in our civilization now always addresses a 
mixed company, and that the vast majority of 
the company are ladies, and that very many, if 
not most, of these ladies are young girls. If the 
novel were written for men and for married 
50 women alone, as in continental Europe, it might 
be altogether different. But the simple fact is 
that it is not written for them alone among us, 
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and it is a question of writing, under cover of smallest potential naughtiness, lie need not at 

our universal acceptance, things for young girls all be a great author, he may be a very shabby 

to read which you would lx; put out-of-doors wretch, if he has but the courage or the trick 

for saying to them, or frankly giving notice of of that sort of thing. The critics will call him 

your intention, and so cutting yourself of! from 5 “virile" and "passionate decent people will 
the pleasure—and it is a very liigh and sweet lx; ashamed to base been limed by him: hut the 

one—of appealing to these visid, responsive in- low average will only ask another chance of 

tclligences, which are none the less brilliant Hocking into his net. II he happens to he an 

and admirable because they are innocent. able writer, his ically fine and costly woik will 

One day a novelist who liked, after the man- 10 lx- unheeded, and the lure to the appetite will 
nor of other men, to repine at lus hard fate, he chiefly remembeied. There may be other 

complained to his friend, a critic, that he was qualities \s Inch make reputations lor other men, 

tired of the restriction he had put upon him- but in his case they will count lor nothing, lie 

self in this regard, for it is a mistake, as can pass this penalty lor his success ill that kind; 

be readily shown, to suppose that others im- 15 and esciv one pays some such penalty who 

pose it. "See how free those Kiench fellows deals with some such material. It attaches in 

are!" he rebelled. “Shall we ahvavs lx- shut up like manner to the tiiumphs of the wrileis who 

to our tradition ol decency?" now almost form a school among us. and who 

"Do you think it's much worse than being may he said to have established themselves 
shut up to their tradition of indecency?" said :o in an easy popularity simply by the study of 
his friend. erotic shiveis and fervors. They may find their 

Then that novelist began to reflect, and he account in the popularity, or they may not; 
remembered how sick the mvaiiable motive of there is no question ol the popularity, 
the Kiench novel made him. He pciceivcd fin- Hut I do not mean to imply that their case 

ally that, convention for convention, ours was 2? covers the whole ground. So far as it goes, 
not only more tolerable, but on the whole was though, it ought to stop the mouths of those 
truer to life, not only to its complexion, but also who complain that fiction is enslaved to pro¬ 
to its texture. No one will pretend that there pricty among us. It appears that of a certain 

is not vicious love beneath the surface of our kind of impropriety it is free to give us all it 

society; if he did, the fetid explosions of the yo will, and more. But this is not what serious 
divorce trials would iclute him, but it he pre- men and women writing fiction mean whim 
tended that it was in any just sense characteris- they rebel against the limitations of their art 
tie of our society, he could be still more easily in our civilization. They have no desire to deal 
refuted. Vet it exists, and it is unquestionably with nakedness, as painters and sculptors freely 
the material of tragedy, the stufl from which in- 35 do in the worship of beauty; or with certain 
tense effects are wrought. The question, aftci facts <M life, as the stage does, in the service of 

owning this fact, is whether these intense effects sensation. But they ask why, when the con- 

are not rather cheap effects. 1 incline to think ventions of the plastic and histrionic arts lib- 
they are, and I will try to say why I think so, crate their followers to the portrayal ol almost 
if I may do so without offence. The material 40 any phase of the physical or of the emotional 
itself, the mere mention of it, has an instant nature, an American novelist may not write a 
fascination; it arrests, it detains, till the last story on the lines of Anna Kari'tiina' or Madame 
word is said, and while there is anything to be /imam/.- Sappho ' 1 they put aside, and from 
hinted. This is what makes a love intrigue of Zola’s* work they avert their eyes. They do not 
some sort all but essential to the popularity of 45 condemn him or Daudet,'’ necessarily, or accuse 
any fiction. Without such an intrigue the Intel- , a rea | lstic novc , hy L( .„ To | stoy (J82S-I0I0). 

lectual equipment of the author must be of the naturalistic novel hy Gustave Flaubert 

highest, and then he will succeed only with the (1821-1880). 

highest class of readers. But anv author who 3 an ancient Greek poetess, native of Lesbos, 
will deal with a guilty love intrigue holds all 50 (1840-1902), French writer of nat- 

readers in his hand, the highest with the lowest, " r , Alphonse Daudet (1840 -1897), French novcl- 
as long as he hints the slightest hope of the j s t. 
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their motives; they leave them out of the ques¬ 
tion: they do not want to do that kind of tiling. 

But they do sometimes wish to do another kind, 
to touch one of the most serious and sorrowful 
problems of life in the spirit of Tolstoy and 5 
Flaubert, and they ask why they may not. At 
one time, they reminded us, the Anglo-Saxon 
novelist did deal with such problems—De Foe 
in his spirit, Richardson" in his. Goldsmith in 
his. At what moment did our fiction lose this to 
privilege? In what fatal hour did the Young 
Girl arise and seal the lips of Fiction, with a 
touch of her finger, to some of the most vital 
interests of life? 

Whether f wished to oppose them in their i 5 
aspiration for greater freedom, or whether I 
wished to encourage them, I should begin to 
answer them by saying that the Young Girl had 
never done anything of the kind. The manners 
of the novel have been improving with those -o 
of its readers; that is all. Gentlemen no longer 
swear or fall drunk under the table, or abduct 
young ladies and shut them up in lonely coun¬ 
try-houses, or so habitually set about the ruin 
of their neighbors’ wives, as they once did. 2 5 
Generally, people now call a spade an agri¬ 
cultural implement; they have not grown de¬ 
cent without having also grown a little 
squeamish, but they have grown comparatively 
decent; there is no doubt about that. They re- 3° 
quire of a novelist whom they respect unques¬ 
tionable proof of his seriousness, if lie proposes 
to deal with certain phases of life; they require 
a sort of scientific decorum. He can no longer 
expect to be received on the ground of enter- 35 
tainment only; he assumes a higher function, 
something like that of a physician or a priest, 
and they expect him to be bound by laws as 
sacred as those of such professions; they hold 
him solemnly pledged not to betray them or 4° 
abuse their confidence. If he will accept the 
conditions, they give him their confidence, and 
he may then treat to his greater honor, and not 
at all to his disadvantage, of such experiences, 
such relations of men and women as George 45 
Eliot treats in Adam Bede, in Daniel Deronda, 
in Romola, in almost all her books; such as 
Hawthorne treats in the Scarlet Letter; such as 
Dickens treats in David Copperfield; such as 


e Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), English nov¬ 
elist. 


Thackeray treats in Pendennis, and glances at 
in every one of his fictions; such as most of the 
masters of English fiction have at some time 
treated more or less openly. It is quite false or 
quite mistaken to suppose that our novels have 
left untouched these most important realities of 
life. They have only not made them their stock 
in trade; thev have kept a true perspective in 
regard to them; they have relegated them in 
their pictures of life to the space and place 
they occupy in life itself, as we know it in 
England and America. They have kept a cor¬ 
rect proportion, knowing perfectly well that un¬ 
less the novel is to be a map, with everything 
scrupulously laid down in it, a faithful record 
of life in tar the greater extent could be made 
to the exclusion of guilty love and all its cir¬ 
cumstances and consequences. 

I justify them in this view not only because 
I hate what is cheap and meretricious, and 
bold in peculiar loathing the cant of the critics 
who require “passion" as something in itself 
admirable and desirable in a novel, but be¬ 
cause 1 prize fidelity in the historian of feeling 
and character. Most of these critics who de¬ 
mand “passion” would seem to have no con¬ 
ception of any passion but one. Yet there are 
several other passions, the passion of grief, the 
passion of avarice, the passion of pity, the pas¬ 
sion of ambition, the passion of hate, the pas¬ 
sion of envy, the passion of devotion, the 
passion of friendship; and all these have a 
greater part in the drama of life than the pas¬ 
sion of love, and infinitely greater than the 
passion of guilty love. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
English fiction and American fiction have rec¬ 
ognized this truth, not fully, not in the measure 
it merits, but in greater degree than most other 
fiction. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

1850-1894 

Robert Louis Stevenson is the most important 
essayist in English letters since Lamb and 
Hazlitt. He learned to write, he said, by imi¬ 
tating certain great nmsters of the past, but he 
himself is scarcely imitable. For he was an artist 
in living as well as in words, and his zestful 
nature, his idealism, and his love of life, par¬ 
ticularly as it revealed itself in romantic in- 
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cidrnt, came to full expression in his novels and 
tales (see ll, 437). Sever well in body, Steven¬ 
son journeyed far in quest of health, lie teas 
horn in Edinburgh. Scotland, anti died in 
Samoa at the early age of forty-four. Hut al¬ 
though the shadow of death lay always across 
his path, it was made luminous liy his faith in 
life and his undying courage Readers ulio 
know Stevenson only as a teller of tales, the 
author of Treasure Islam! and Kidnapped, 1 
would do well to become readers, too, of Ins es¬ 
says as found in such of his books as \ irginibus 
Puerisque and Memories and Portiaits. As an 
essay in literary criticism Stei enson’s “A Gos¬ 
sip on Romance should be studied in cornier- 1 
lion with other critical essays in this volume. 
Johnson’s essay on Shakespeare’s plays (II, 45). 
Newman's "Literature" (II, 122), Dr Quincey’s 
"Literature of Knowledge and Literature of 
Power" (ll, HI), and Chesterton's “A Defense -<■ 
of Penny Dreadfuls" (11, 210). Steienson said 
that he might have called "Pulvis et Umbra" a 
Darwinian sermon. Compare the altitude to¬ 
ward science expressed in that essay with the 
lieu- expressed by Heard in "The Idea of Pro"- 
ress" (11, 248). 

A CHRISTMAS SERMON 

By the time this paper appears, 1 shall have ^ 
been talking for twelve months, and it is 
thought I should take my leave m a formal 
and seasonable manner. Valedictory eloquence 
is rare, and death-bed sayings have not often 
hit the mark of the occasion. Charles Second, 
wit and skeptic, a man whose life had been 
one long lesson in human incredulity, an easy¬ 
going comrade, a maneuvering king—remem¬ 
bered and embodied all his wit and skepticism 
along with more than his usual good-humor in 
the famous “I am afraid, gentlemen, 1 am an 
unconscionable time a-dying." 

I 

4 ? 

An unconscionable time a-dying—there is 
the picture (“I am afraid, gentlemen,”) of your 
life and of mine. The sands run out, and the 
hours are “numbered and imputed," and the 
days go by; and when the last of these finds us, ;c 
we have been a long time dying, and what else? 
The very length is something, if we reach that 
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hour of separation undislionored, and to have 
lived at all is doubtless (m the soldierly expul¬ 
sion) to have served. There is a tale in Tacitus' 
of how the seteians mutinied in the (ionium 
t wilderness; of how they mohlied Gcimuniius , 1 
clamoring to go home, and of how, seizing their 
geneial's hand, these old wai-woin exiles passed 
his linger along then toothless gums. Sunt 
lurrynur rerum.* this was the most eloquent of 
’ the songs of Simeon And when a man has lived 
to a lair age. he heals Ins marks oi si nice, lie 
may have never been tern,liked upon the 
breach at the head ol the aims, at least he 
shall base lost his teeth on the camp hi cad. 

> I he idealism of scnotis people in this age 
ol ours is ol a noble character It novel seems to 
them that they base seised enough, they have 
a fine impatience ol their virtues. It weie per¬ 
haps mine modest to lie singly lhanklul that 

1 we are no worse. It is not only our enemies, 
those separate ch.uactcis—it is we otnsclves 
who know not what we do,—thence spiings the 
glimmering hope that pci Imps We do better 
than we think: that to scramble thiough this 

> landom business with hands icasonably clean, 
to have played the part of a man oi woman 
with some reasonable fulness, to have olten re¬ 
sisted the diabolic, and at the end to be still 
resisting it, is lor the poor human soldier to 

’ have done light well. To ask to see some fruit 
of our endeavoi is but a tiansceiidental way of 
serving lor reward, and what we take to be 
contempt ol self is only gieed of hire. 

And again il we require so much ol our- 
i selves, shall we not require much ol others? 
If we do not genially judge our own deficien¬ 
cies, is it not to be (eared we shall be even 
stern to the trespasses of others? And he who 
(looking back upon his own life) can see no 

> more than that he has been unconscionably 
long a-dying, will he not be tempted to think 
his neighbor unconscionably long of getting 
hanged? It is probable that nearly all who think 
of conduct at all, think of it too much; it is 
certain we all think too much of sin. We are 
not damned for doing wrong, but for not doing 
right; Christ would never hear of negative mo¬ 
rality, thou shalt was ever his word, with which 

' Homan historian (55-117). 

2 Caesar Germanium (15 i.c.-19?a.», ), a Homan 
general, victor in campaigns against the Germans. 

3 Man's history has its sorrows. 
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he superseded thou .iluilt not. To make our idea is that of patience. There is no cutting of the 

of morality centre on forbidden acts is to defile Cordian knots of life; each must be smilingly 

the imagination and to introduce into our judg- unravelled. 

ments of our fellow-men a secret element of To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little 
gusto. If a thing is wrong for us, we should 5 and to spend a little less, to make upon the 
not dwell upon the thought of it; or we shall whole a family happier for his presence, to 

soon dwell upon it with inverted pleasure. If renounce when that shall be necessary and not 

we cannot drive it from our minds—one thing be embittered, to keep a few friends but these 

of two: either our creed is in the wrong and without capitulation—above all, on the same 

we must more indulgently remodel it; or else, to grim condition, to keep friends with himself— 
if our morality be in the light, we are criminal here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude 

lunatics and should place our persons in re- and delicacy. He has an ambitious soul who 

straint. A mark of such unwholesomely divided would ask more: he has a hopeful spirit who 

minds is the passion for inteilerence with oth- should look in such an enterprise to be success¬ 

ors; the Fox without the 'fail was of this breed, i 5 fill. There is indeed one element in human 
but had (if his biographer* is to be trusted) a destiny that not blindness itself can controvert: 

certain antique civility now out of date. A man whatever else we are intended to do, we are 

may have a flaw, a weakness, that unfits him for not intended to succeed; failure is the fate al- 

the duties of life, that spoils his temper, that lotted. It is so in every art and study; it is so 

threatens his integrity, or that betrays him into 20 above all in the continent art of living well, 
cruelty. It has to be conquered; but it must Here is a pleasant thought for the year’s end or 
never be suffered to engross his thoughts. The for the end of life: Only self-deception will be 

true duties he all upon the farther side, and satisfied, and there need be no despair for the 

must be attended to with a whole mind so despairer. 
soon as this preliminary dealing of the decks 2 ? 

has been effected. In order that he may be kind ~ 

and honest, it may be needful he should be- lint Clnistmas is not only the mile-mark of 
come a total abstainer; let him become so then, another year, moving us to thoughts of self- 

and the next day let him f 01 get the circum- examination: it is a season, from all its as- 

stance. Trying to be kind and honest will re- 30 soeintions, whether domestic or religious, sug- 
quire all his thoughts; a mortified appetite is gesting thoughts of joy. A man dissatisfied with 
never a wise companion; in so far as he has his endeavors is a man tempted to sadness, 
had to mortify an appetite, he will still be the And in the midst of the winter, when his life 
worse man; and of such an one a great deal runs lowest and he is reminded of the empty 
of cheerfulness will be required in judging 35 chairs of his beloved, it is well he should be 
life, and a great deal of humility in judging condemned to this fashion of the smiling face, 
others. Noble disappointment, noble self-denial are not 

It may be argued again that dissatisfaction to be admired, not even to be pardoned, if they 
with our life’s endeavor springs in some degree bring bitterness. It is one thing to enter the 
from dulncss. We require higher tasks, because 40 kingdom of heaven maim; another to maim 
we do not recognize the height of those we yourself and stay without. And the kingdom 
have. Trying to be kind and honest seems an of heaven is of the childlike, of those who are 
affair too simple and too inconsequential for easy to please, who los e and who give pleasure, 
gentlemen of our heroic mold; we had rather Mighty men of their hands, the smiters and the 
set ourselves to something bold, arduous, and 45 builders and the judges, have lived long and 
conclusive; we had rather found a schism or done sternly and yet preserved this lovely char- 
suppress a heresy, cut off a hand or mortify an acter; and among our carpet interests and two- 
appetite. But the task before us, which is to penny concerns, the shame were indelible if 
co-endure with our existence, is rather one of we should lose it. Gentleness and cheerfulness, 
microscopic fineness, and the heroism required 50 these come before all morality; they are the 

perfect duties. And it is the trouble with moral 
men that they have neither one nor other. It 
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was the moral man, the Pharisee, whom Christ 
could not away with. If your morals make you 
dreary, depend upon it they are wrong. I do 
not say “give them up,’’ for they may he all you 
have; hut conceal them like a vice, lest they 
should spoil the lives of 1 letter and simpler 
people. 

A strange temptation attends upon man; to 
keep his eye on pleasures, even when he will 
not share in them; to aim all his morals against 
them. This very year a ladv (singular icono¬ 
clast!) proclaimed a crusade against dolls; and 
the racy sermon against lust is a feature of the 
age. I venture to call such moralists insincere. 
At any excess or perversion of a natural ap¬ 
petite, their lyre sounds of itself with relishing 
denunciations; hut for all displays of the truly 
diabolic—emv, malice, the mean lie, the mean 
silence, the calumnious truth, the backbiter, the 
petty tyrant, the peevish poisoner of family 
life—their standard is <|iute diffeient. These 
are wrong, they will admit, vet somehow not 
so wrong; there is no yeal HI their assault on 
them, no secret clement of gusto warms up the 
sermon; it is for things not wrong in themselves 
that they reserve the choicest of their indigna¬ 
tion. A man may naturally disclaim all moral 
kinship with the Reverend Mi. Zola - ' or the 
hobgoblin old lady of the dolls, for these ate 
gross and naked instances. And yet in each of 
us some similar element lesides. The sight of 
a pleasure in which we cannot or else will not 
share moves us to a particular impatience. It 
may he because we are envious, or because wo 
are sad, or because we dislike noise and romp¬ 
ing—being so refined, or because—being so 
philosophic—we have an overweighing sense 
of life’s gravity; at least, as we go on in years, 
we are all tempted to frown upon our neigh¬ 
bor’s pleasures. People are nowadays so fond 
of resisting temptations; here is one to be re¬ 
sisted. They are fond of self-denial; here is a 
propensity, that cannot be too peremptorily de¬ 
nied. There is an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make their neighbors 
good. One person I have to make good: myself. 
But my duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have to make 
him happy—if I may. 


3 

Happiness and goodness, according to cant¬ 
ing moralists, stand m the relation of effect 
5 and cause. There was never anything less 
proved or less probable out happiness is never 
ill our own hands; we mheiit oui constitution; 
we stand bullet among ftiends and enemies; 
we may lie so built as to I eel a sneer or an 
0 aspersion with unusual keenness, and so cir¬ 
cumstanced as to lie unusually exposed to them; 
we mav have neives very sensitive to pain, and 
lie afflicted with a disease very painful Virtue 
will not help us, and it is not meant to help us. 

5 It is not even its own reward, except for the 
self-centeied and —1 had almost said—the un- 
anuable. No man can pacify his conscience; ll 
quiet be what he want, he shall do better to let 
that organ perish from disuse. And to avoid the 
to penalties of the law, and the minor rapitis 
diimnutio'' of social ostracism, is an allair of wis¬ 
dom—of cunning, if you will—and not ol 
virtue. 

fn his own life, then, a man is not to expect 
happiness, only to profit by it gladly when it 
shall arise; he is on duty here; he knows not 
how or whv, and does not need to know; he 
knows not for vvli.it hire, and must not ask. 
Somehow or other, though he does not know 
fo what goodness is, he must try to he good; 
somehow or other, though lie cannot tell what 
will do it, he must try to give happiness to 
others. And no doubt there comes in here a 
frequent clash of duties. How far is he to make 
V S his neighbor happy? How far must he respect 
that smiling face, so easy to cloud, so hard to 
brighten again? And how far, on the other side, 
is he bound to lie his brother’s keeper and the 
prophet of his own morality? How far must 
40 he resent evil? 

The difficulty is that we have little guidance; 
Christ’s sayings on the point being hard to rec¬ 
oncile with each other, and (the most of them) 
hard to accept. But the truth of his teaching 
45 would seem to be this; in our own person and 
fortune, we should be ready to accept and to 
pardon all; it is our cheek we are to turn, our 
coat that we are to give away to the man who 
has taken our cloak. But when another’s face 
50 is buffeted, pci haps a little of the lion will be- 


5 Emile Zola (1840-1902), French novelist. The - 

title “reverend” is used satirically. 11 loss of standing or prestige. 
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come us best. That we are to suffer others to 
be Injured, and stand by, is not conceivable and 
surely not desirable. Revenge, says Bacon, is 
a kind of wild justice; its judgments at least 
are delivered by an insane judge, and in our 5 
own quarrel we can see nothing truly and do 
nothing wisely. But in the quarrel of our neigh¬ 
bor, let us be more bold. One person's happi¬ 
ness is as sacred as another’s; when we cannot 
defend both, let us defend one with a stout 10 
heart. It is only in so lar as we are doing this, 
that we have any light to interlere: the defence 
of B is our only giound of action against A. A 
has as good a right to go to the devil, as we to 
go to glory; and neither knows what he does. 1 5 
The truth is that all these inteiventions and 
denunciations and militant mongerings of moral 
half-truths, though they he sometimes needful, 
though they are often enjoyable, do yet belong 
to an inferior grade of duties. 111 -temper and 20 
envy and revenge find here an arsenal ol pious 
disguises; this is the playground of inverted 
lusts. With a little moie patience and a little 
less temper, a gentler and wiser method might 
be found in almost every ease; and the knot 25 
that we cut by some fine heady quarrel-scene 
in private life, or, in public affairs, by some de¬ 
nunciatory act against what we are pleased to 
call our neighlxir's vices, might yet have been 
unwoven by the hand of sympathy. 30 

4 

To look back upon the past year, and see how 
little we have striven and to what small pur¬ 
pose; and how often we have been cowardly 35 
and hung back, or temerarious and rushed un¬ 
wisely in; and how every day and all day long 
we have transgressed the law of kindness;—it 
may seem a paradox, but in the bitterness of 
these discoveries, a certain consolation resides. 40 
Life is not designed to minister to a man’s 
vanity. He goes upon his long business most 
of the time with a hanging head, and all the 
time like a blind child. Full of rewards and 
pleasures as it is—so that to see the day break 45 
or the moon rise, or to meet a friend, or to hear 
the dinner-call when he is hungry, fills him 
with surprising joys—this work! is yet for him 
no abiding city. Friendships fall through, health 
fails, weariness assails him; year after year, he 50 
must thumb the hardly varying record of his 
own weakness and folly. It is a friendly process 


of detachment. When the time comes that he 
should go, there need be few illusions left about 
himself. Here lies one who meant well, tried a 
little, failed much -.—surely that may be his 
epitaph, of which he need not be ashamed. Nor 
will he complain at the summons which calls a 
defeated soldier from the field: defeated, ay, if 
he were Paul or Marcus Aurelius!—but if there 
is still one inch of fight in his old spirit, undis¬ 
honored. The faith which sustained him in his 
life-long blindness and life-long disappointment 
will scarce even be required in this last formal¬ 
ity of laying down his arms. Give him a march 
with his old bones; there, out of the gloiious 
sun-colored earth, out of the day and the dust 
and the ecstasy—there goes another Faithful 
Failure! 

From a recent book of verse, where there 
is more than one such beautiful and manly 
poem, I take this memoiial piece: it says bet¬ 
ter than I can, what I love to think; let it be 
our parting word: 

“A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 

And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content. 

There falls on the old, grev eitv 
An influence luminous and serene. 

A shining peace. 

“The smoke ascends 
In a rosy-and-goldcn haze. The spires 
Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
(dosing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 

Night, with her train of stars 

And her great giit of sleep. 

"So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
Mv wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing. 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west. 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death.”' 

A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE 

In anything fit to be called by the name of 
■adtng, the process itself should be absorbing 

’ "From A Book of Verses, by William Ernest 
enley. D. Nutt, 1888.” (Stevenson’s note.) 
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and voluptuous; we should gloat over a Hook. with that. The other three still remain imiden- 

be rapt clean out of ourselves, and rise from tided. One is a little vague; it was aliout a daik, 

the perusal, our mind filled with the busiest. tall house at night, and people gt oping on the 

kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable of stairs by the light that escaped lioin the open 

sleep or of continuous thought. The words, if s door of a sickroom. In another, a lover left u 
the book be eloquent, should run thencefor- hall, and went walking in a eool, dewy park, 

ward in our ears like the noise of breakeis, and whence he could watch the lighted windows 

the story, if it be a story, repeat itsell m a thou- and the figures of the danceis as they moved, 

sand coloured pictures to the eye. It was lor This was the most sentimental impiession I 

this last pleasure that we read so closely, and 10 think I had vet received, loi a child is some¬ 
loved our lxxiks so dearly, m the bright, troll- what deal to the sentimental. In the last, a poet, 

bled period of boyhood. Eloquence and who had been tragically wrangling with his 

thought, character and conveisation, vveie but wife, walked forth on the sea-beach on a loin- 

obstacles to brush aside us we dug blithely alter pcstuous night and witnessed the humus ut a 

a certain soit of incident, like a pig lor trollies* IS wreck.' Diffeicilt as they arc, all these e.ulv 
For mv part, I liked a story to begin with an lavouiitcs have a common note—they have all 

old wayside inn where, "towards the close ol a touch ol the lomantic. 

the veai 17—several gentlemen in three- Drama is tile poctiy ol conduct, loniance the 

cocked hats were playing bowls. A friend ol poetry ol circumstance. The pleasure that we 

mine pieferred tile Malabai coast ill a storm, *0 take in life is ol two soils—the active and the 
with a ship beating to vvindwaid, and a scowl- passive. Now we aic conscious ol a gloat com¬ 
ing fellow' of herculean proportions striding maud over our destiny; anon we aic lilted up 

along the beach; he, to be sure, was a pnate. bv circumstance, as by a breaking wave, and 

This was further afield than my home-keeping dashed we know not how into the Inline. Now 

fancy loved to travel, and designed altogether as we are pleased by our conduct, anon merely 
for a larger canvas than the talcs that I affected. pleased bv our surroundings. It would lie hard 

Give me a highwayman and I was lull to the to say which ol these modes ol satisfaction is 

brim; a Jacobite would do, but the highway- the more effective, hut the latter is surely the 

man was my favourite dish. 1 can still hear that moic constant. Conduct is tince pails ol life, 

merry clatter of the hoofs along tile moonlit they sav, but 1 think they put it high. There is 

lane; night and the coming ol the (lav aic still a vast deal m life and letters Ixitli which is not 

■ elated in my mind with the doings ol John immoral, but simply a-moral, which cither docs 

It.mu or Jerry Abershavv , 1 and the wolds "post- not regard the human will at all, or deals with 

chaise," the “great North load," “ostler," and it in obvious and healthy relations; whole the 

“nag" still sound in my ears like poetry. One s 5 interest turns, not upon what a man shall 
and all, at least, and each with Ins particular choose to do, but on how he manages to do it; 

fancy, we read storybooks in childhood, not not on the passionate slips and hesitations of 

for eloquence or character oi thought, but lor the conscience, but on the piohlems ol the body 

some quality of the brute incident. That quality and of the practical intelligence, in clean, open- 

was not mere bloodshed oi wonder. Although 40 ,ur adventure, the shock ol arms or the diplo- 
each of these was welcome in its place, the macy of life. With such material as this it is 

charm for the sake of which we read depended impossible to build a play, for the serious 

on something different from either. My ciders theatre exists solely on moral giounds, and is a 

used to read novels aloud; and 1 can still re- standing proof of the dissemination ol the hu- 

member four different passages which I heard, 45 man conscience. But it is possible to build, upon 
before 1 was ten, with the same keen and last- this ground, the most joyous of verses, and the 

ing pleasure. One I discovered long afterwards most lively, beautiful, and buoyant tales, 

to be the admirable opening of What Will lie One thing in life calls for another; there is 

Do with It:- it was no wonder I was pleased a fitness in events and places. The sight of a 

1 John Rann . . . Abershaw, famous English 3 “Since traced by many obliging correspondents 

highwaymen. to the gallery of Charles Kingsley." (Stevenson’s 

2 a novel by Bulwer-Lytton (1803-1873). note.) 
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pleasant arbour puts it in our mind to sit there. 
One place suggests work, another idleness, a 
third early rising and long rambles in the dew. 
The effect of night, of any flowing water, of 
lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, of 
the open ocean, calls up in the mind an army 
of anonymous desires and pleasures. Something, 
we feel, should happen; we know not what, yet 
we proceed in quest of it. And many of the hap¬ 
piest hours of life fleet by us in this vain at- i 
tendance on the genius of the place and mo¬ 
ment. It is thus that tracts of young fir, and 
low rocks that reach into deep soundings, par¬ 
ticularly torture and delight me. Something 
must have happened in such places, and per- i 
haps ages back, to members of my race; and 
when I was a child I tried in vain to invent 
appropriate games for them, as I still try, just 
as vainly, to fit them with the proper story. 
Some places speak distinctly. Certain dank gar¬ 
dens cry aloud lor a murder; certain old houses 
demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set 
apart for shipwreck. Other spots again seem to 
abide their destiny, suggestive and impenetra¬ 
ble, "miching malleeho.”* The inn at Burford 
Bridge, with its arbours and green garden and 
silent, eddying river—though it is known al¬ 
ready as the place where Keats wrote some of 
his Endymion and Nelson parted from his 
Emma 5 —still seems to wait the coming of the 
appropriate legend. Within these ivied walls, 
behind these old green shutters, some 
further business smoulders, waiting for its hour. 
The old Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry makes 
a similar call upon my fancy. There it stands, 
apart from the town, beside the pier, in a 
climate of its own, half inland, half marine— 
in front, the ferry bubbling with the tide and 
the guard-ship swinging to her anchor; behind, 
the old garden with the trees. Americans seek it 
already for the sake of Lovel and Oldbuck, who 
dined there at the beginning of the Antiquary. 
But you need not tell me—that is not all; there 
is some story, unrecorded or not yet complete, 
which must express the meaning of that inn 
more fully. So it is with names and faces; so it 
is with incidents that are idle and inconclusive 
in themselves, and yet seem like the beginning 
of some quaint romance, which the all-careless 

* sneaking mischief ( Hamlet , III, ii, 147). 

5 Lady Hamilton, whom Nelson loved. 

c 


author leaves untold. How many of these ro¬ 
mances have we not seen determined at their 
birth; how many people have met us with a 
look of meaning in their eye, and sunk at once 
5 into trivial acquaintances; to how many places 
have we not drawn near, with express intima¬ 
tions—“here my destiny awaits me”—and we 
have but dined there and passed on! I have 
lived both at the Hawes and Burford in a per- 
3 petual flutter, on the heels, as it seemed, of 
some adventure that should justify the place; 
but though the feeling had me to bed at night 
and called me again at morning in one un¬ 
broken round of pleasure and suspense, nothing 
5 befell me in either worth remark. The man or 
the hour had not yet come; but some day, I 
think, a boat shall put off from the Queen’s 
Ferry, fraught with a dear cargo, and some 
frosty night a horseman, on a tragic errand, rat- 
o tie with his whip upon the green shutters of 
the inn at Burford. 1 ' 

Now, this is one of the natural appetites with 
which any lively literature has to count. The 
desire for knowledge, I had almost added the 
5 desire for meat, is not more deeply seated than 
this demand for fit and striking incident. The 
dullest of clowns tells, or tries to tell, himself a 
story, as the feeblest of children uses invention 
in his play; and even as the imaginative grown 
?o person, joining in the game, at once enriches 
it with many delightful circumstances, the great 
creative writer shows us the realisation and the 
apotheosis of the day-dreams of common men. 
His stories may be nourished with the realities 
35 of life, but their true mark is to satisfy the 
nameless longings of the reader, and to obey 
the ideal laws of the day-dream. The right kind 
of thing should fall out in the right kind 
of place; the right kind of thing should follow; 
40 and not only the characters talk aptly and think 
naturally, but all the circumstances in a tale 
answer one to another like notes in music. The 
threads of a story come from time to time to¬ 
gether and make a picture in the web; the 
45 characters fall from time to time into some at¬ 
titude to each other or to nature, which stamps 
the story home like an illustration. Crusoe re¬ 
coiling from the footprint, Achilles shouting 

8 “Since the above was written I have tried to 
launch the boat with my own hands in Kidnapped. 
Some day, perhaps, I may try a rattle at the shut¬ 
ters.” (Stevenson’s note.) 
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over against the Trojans, Ulysses trending the 
great bow, Christian running with his fingers in 
his ears, these are each culminating moments in 
the legend, and each has l>een printed on the 
mind's eye forever. Other things we may forget, 
wc may forget the words, although they are 
beautiful; we may forget the author’s com¬ 
ment, although perhaps it was ingenious and 
true; but these epoch-making scenes, which put 
the last mark of truth upon a story and fill up, 
at one blow, our capacity tor sympathetic pleas¬ 
ure, we so adopt into the very bosom of our 
mind that neither time nor tide can efface or 
weaken the impression. This, then, is the plastic 
part of literature: tocmbodv character, thought, 
or emotion in some act or attitude that shall be 
remarkably striking to the mind's eve. This is 
the highest and hardest thing to do in words, 
the thing which, once accomplished, equally 
delights the schnolbov and the sage, and 
makes, in its own light, the quality of epics. 
Compared with this, all other purposes in lit¬ 
erature, except the purely lyrical 01 the purely 
philosophic, are bastard in n.ituie, facile of exe¬ 
cution, and feeble in result, It is one thing to 
write about the inn at lfurlord. or to describe 
scenery with the woid-paintcis, it is quite an¬ 
other to seize on the heart of the suggestion and 
make a countiy famous with a legend. It is one 
thing to remark and to dissect, with the most 
cutting logic, the complications of life, and of 
the human spirit; it is quite another to give 
them body and blood in the story of Ajax 01 
of Hamlet. The first is literature, but the second 
is something besides, for it is likewise art. 

English people of the present day arc apt, I 
know not why, to look somewhat down on in¬ 
cident, and reserve their admiration for the 
clink of teaspoons and the accents of the curate. 
It is thought clever to write a novel with no 
story at all, or at least with a very dull one. 
Reduced even to the lowest terms, a certain 
interest can be communicated bv the art of 
narrative; a sense of human kinship stirred; and 
a kind of monotonous fitness, comparable to the 
words and air of Sandy’s Midi, preserved 
among the infinitesimal occurrences recorded. 
Some people work, in this manner, with even a 
strong touch. Mr. Trollope's inimitable clergy¬ 
men naturally arise to the mind in this con¬ 
nection. But even Mr. Trollope does not confine 
himself to chronicling small beer. Mr. Crawley's 


collision with the Bishop’s wile, Mr, Mclnette 
dallying in the deserted banquet-room.’ are 
typical incidents, epically conceived, litis em¬ 
bodying a crisis. Or again look at Thackeray. If 
5 Rawdon Crawley's blow were not delivered. 
Vanity Fair would lease to be a work of art. 
That scene is the chief ganglion of the tale, and 
the discharge of energy liom Rawdon's fist Is 
the reward and consolation ol the icadei. The 
10 end of Esmond is a yet wider exclusion tiom 
the author's custoinaiy fields; the scene at 
Castlewood is pine Dumas; the gicat and wilv 
English boirower has here lam owed liom the 
great, unblushing Eiench thief; as usual, he has 
is Ixurowed admiiablv well, and the biiaking ol 
the sword rounds oil the best ol all Ins books 
with a manlv, maitial note. But perhaps noth¬ 
ing can more sttonglv illustrate the necessity for 
marking incident than to compute the iising 
20 lame of Robinson Ciusoe with the diseiedit ol 
Claiissn l/arlou r H Clinissa is a book ol a iar 
more staitlmg impoit, winked out, on a great 
canvas, with inimitable coinage and unflagging 
art. It contains wit. chaiacter, passion, plot, 
25 conversations full of spirit and insight, letter 
spaiklmg with unstrained humanity, and il the 
death of the heioine he somewhat fngid and 
.iltifici.il, the last days of the hero strike the 
only note of what we now call Bvionism, be- 
1 ° tween the Elizabethans and Byion himself. And 
yet a little stniy of a shipwrecked sailor, with 
not a tenth part of the style nor a thousandth 
purl ol the wisdom, exploring none of the ar¬ 
cana of humanity and deprived of the peren- 
3 s nial interest of love, goes on from edition to 
edition, ever young, while Clarissa lies upon 
the shelves unread. A friend of mine, a Welsh 
blacksmith, was twenty-five years old and could 
neither read nor write, when lie heard a chap- 
40 ter of Robinson read aloud in a faun kitchen. 
Up to that moment he had sat content, hud¬ 
dled in his ignorance, but he leit that farm an¬ 
other man. There were day-diearns, it appeared, 
divine day-dreams, written and printed and 
45 bound, and to be bought for money and en¬ 
joyed at pleasure. Down he sat that day, pain¬ 
fully learned to read Welsh, and returned to 
borrow the book. It had been lost, nor could he 

7 Mr. Crawley’s collision . . . banquet-room: in 
’ The Last Chronicle of Barret and in The Way Wc 
Live Now, respectively. 

* a novel by Samuel Richardson ( 1089-1761). 
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find another copy but one that was in English. and clear and sunny in proportion. I saw the 
Down he sat once more, learned English, and at other day, with envy, an old and a very clever 
length, and with entire delight, read Robinson. lady setting forth on a second or third voyage 
It is like the story of a love-chase. If he had into Monte Cristo. Here are stories which 
heard a letter from Clarissa, would he have 5 powerfully affect the reader, which can be 
been fired with the same chivalrous ardour? I reperused at any age, and where the char- 
wonder. Yet Clarissa has every quality that can acters are no more than puppets. The bony 

be shown in prose, one alone excepted—pic- fist of the showman visibly propels them; their 

torial or picture-making romance. While Robin- springs are an open secret; their faces are of 
son depends, for the most part and with the to wood, their bellies filled with bran; and yet we 
overwhelming majority of its readers, on the thrillingly partake of their adventures. And tire 
charm of circumstance. point may be illustrated still further. The last 

In the highest achievements ot the art of interview between Lucy and Richard Feverel 0 
words, the dramatic and the pictorial, the moral is pure drama; more than that, it is the strong- 
and romantic interest, rise and fall together by 1 5 est scene, since Shakespeare, in the English 
a common and organic law. Situation is ani- tongue. Their first meeting by the river, on the 
mated with passion, passion clothed upon with other hand, is pure romance; it has nothing to 
situation. Neither exists for itself, but each in- do with character; it might happen to any other 

heres indissolubly with the other. This is high boy and maiden, and be none the less delight- 

art; and not only the highest art possible in 20 ful for the change. And yet 1 think he would be 
words, but the highest art of all, since it com- a bold inan who should choose between these 
bines the greatest mass and diversity of the ele- passages. Thus, in the same book, we may have 
ments of truth and pleasure. Such are epics, two scenes, each capital in its order: in the one, 
and the few prose talcs that have the epic human passion, deep calling unto deep, shall 
weight. Rut as from a school of works, aping 25 utter its genuine voice; in the second, accord- 
the creative, incident and romance arc ruth- ing circumstances, like instruments in tune, 
lessly discarded, so may character and drama shall build up a trivial but desirable incident, 
be omitted or subordinated to romance. There such as we love to prefigure for ouiselves; and 
is one book, for example, more generally loved in the end, in spite of the critics, we may hesi- 
than Shakespeare, that captivates in childhood, to tale to give the picfeience to either. The one 
und still delights in age—1 mean the Arabian may ask more genius—I do not say it does; but 

Nights '—where you shall look in vain for moral at least the other dwells as clearly in the mem- 

or for intellectual interest. No human face or ory. 

voice greets us among that wooden crowd of True romantic art, again, makes a romance 
kings and gcnics, sorcerers and bcggaimcn. Ad- 35 of all things. It reaches into the highest abstrac- 
venture, on the most naked terms, furnishes tion of the ideal; it does not refuse the most 
forth the entertainment and is found enough. pedestrian realism. Robinson Crusoe is as real- 
Dumas approaches perhaps nearest of any istic as it is romantic: both qualities are pushed 
modern to these Arabian authors in the purely to an extreme, and neither suffers. Nor does 
material charm of some of his romances. The 40 romance depend upon the material importance 
early part of Monte Cristo, down to the finding of the incidents. To deal with strong and 

of the treasure, is a piece of perfect story-tell- deadly elements, banditti, pirates, war and 

ing; the man never breathed who shared these murder, is to conjure with great names, and, in 
moving incidents without a tremor; and yet the event of failure, to double the disgrace. The 
Faria is a thing of packthread and Dantis little 45 arrival of Haydn and Consuelo at the Canon’s 
more than a name. The sequel is one long- villa is a very trifling incident ; 10 yet we may 
drawn error, gloomy, bloody, unnatural and read a dozen boisterous stories from beginning 
dull; but as for these early chapters, I do not to end, and not receive so fresh and stirring an 
believe there is another volume extant where 

you can breathe the same unmingled a mos- ,0 ()y Ge()rge Mereduh ( 1828-1909). 

phere of romance. It is very thin and light, to 10 j n Consuelo, a novel by George Sand (1804- 

be sure, as on a high mountain; but it is brisk 1878). 
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impression of adventure. It was the scene of 
Crusoe at the wreck, if I remember rightly, that 
so lievvitched my blacksmith. Nor is the fact 
surprising. Every single article the castaway re¬ 
covers from the hnlk is "a jov forever” to the 
man who reads of them. Tliev are the things 
that should !>e found, and the bare enumeration 
stirs the blood. I found a glimmer of the same 
interest the other dav in a new Imok. The 
Sailor’s Sweetheart, bv Mr, Clark Russell The 
whole business of the brig Morning Star is very 
rightly felt and spiritedlv wntlen; but the 
dotht s, the books and the monev satisfy the 
reader’s mind like things to eat. We are dealing 
hoie with the old eut-.md-diy, legitimate intei 
est of treasure trove. But even treasure trove 
can be made dull. There are tew people who 
have not groaned under the plethora of goods 
that loll to the lot of the Su m Family Robin¬ 
son, that dreary family. They found aitiele after 
article, creature alter creature, from milk kine 
to pieces of oidnunce, a whole consignment, 
but no informing taste had presided over the 
selection, there was no smack or relish in the in¬ 
voice; and these riches left the fancy cold. The 
box of goods in Verne's Mysterious Island is an¬ 
other case in point; there was no gusto and no 
glamour about that; it might have come from a 
shop. But the two bundled and seventy-eight 
Australian sovereigns on board the Morning 
Star fell upon me like a surprise that 1 had ex¬ 
pected; whole vistas of secondary stories, be¬ 
sides the one in hand, radiated foith from that 
discovery, as they radiate from a striking par¬ 
ticular in life; and I was made foi the moment 
as happy as a reader has the right to be. 

To come at all at the nature of this quality 
of romance, we must bear in mind the peculiar¬ 
ity of our attitude to any art. No art produces 
illusion; in the theatre we never forget that we 
are in the theatre; and while we read a stoiy, 
we sit wavering between two minds, now 
merely clapping our hands at the merit of the 
performance, now condescending to take an 
active part in fancy with the characters. This 
last is the triumph of romantic story-telling: 
when the reader consciously plays at being the 
hero, the scene is a good scene. Now, in char¬ 
acter-studies the pleasure that we take is crit¬ 
ical; we watch, we approve, we smile at incon¬ 
gruities, we are moved to sudden heats of sym¬ 
pathy with courage, suffering or virtue. But the 
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characters are still themselves, they are not til; 
the more clearly they are depicted, the more 
widely do they stand awav from us, the mote 
imperiously do they thiust us back into our 
place as a spectator I cannot identify myself 
with ffawdon Crawley 01 with Eugene de Itas- 
tign.ic," lor I have sc.uce a hope or feat in 
common with them. It is not charactei but in¬ 
cident that woos us out of our reserve. Some- 
1 thing happens as we desiie to have it happen to 
ourselves, some situation, that we have long 
dallied with in fancy, is realized in the storv 
with enticing and appropriate details I hen we 
forget the characters, then we push the lieio 
aside, then we plunge into the tale in our own 
pel son and bathe in fresh expel lenec; and then, 
and then only, do we say we have been leading 
a lomancc. It is not only pleasurable things that 
we imagine ill otu day-dreams; there me lights 
1 m which vve are willing to contemplate even 
the idea ill mil own death; ways in which it 
seems as if it would amuse us to be cheated, 
wounded or calumniated. It is thus possible to 
construct a stoiy, even of tragic impoit, in 
i which every incident, detail and trick of cir¬ 
cumstance shall be welcome to till' reader's 
thoughts. Fiction is to the giown man what 
play is to the child; it is there that he changes 
the atmosphere and tenor of his life; and when 
10 the game so chimes with Ins fancy that he can 
join 111 it with all Ins heart, when it pleases him 
with every turn, when he loves to recall it and 
dwells upon its recollection with entile delight, 
fiction is called romance. 

15 Walter Scott is out and away the king of the 
romantics. The Lady of the Lake has no in¬ 
disputable claim to be a poem beyond the in¬ 
herent fitness and desirability of the tale. It is 
just such a story as a man would make tip for 
40 himself, walking, in the host health and temper, 
through just such scenes as it is laid in. Hence 
it is that a charm dwells {indefinable among 
these slovenly verses, as the unseen cuckoo fills 
the mountains with his note; hence, even after 
45 we have flung the book aside, the scenery and 
adventures remain present to the mind, a new 
and green possession, not unworthy of that 
beautiful name, The Lady of the Lake, or that 
direct, romantic opening,—one of the most 

11 Crawley . . . Rastignac: characters in Thack¬ 
eray's Vanity Fair and in Balzac's Fire Coriot, re¬ 
spectively. 
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spirited and poetical in literature,—“The stag damsel, who, close behind a fine spring about 
at eve had drunk his fill.” The same strength half-way down the descent, and which had 
and the same weaknesses adorn and disfigure once supplied the castle with water, was en- 
the novels. In that ill-written, ragged book, The gaged in bleaching linen.” A man who gave in 
Pirate, the figure of Cleveland—cast up by the 5 such copy would be discharged from the staff 
sea on the resounding foreland of Dunrossncss of a daily paper. Scott has forgotten to prepare 
—moving, with the blood on his hands and the the reader for the presence of the “damsel”; he 
Spanish words on his tongue, among the simple has forgotten to mention the spring and its re¬ 
islanders—singing a serenade under the win- lation to the ruin; and now, face to face with 
dow of his Shetland mistress—is conceived in to his omission, instead of trying back and starting 
the very highest manner ol romantic invention. fair, crams all this matter, tail foremost, into a 
The words of his song, “Through groves of 
palm," sung in such a scene and by such a 
lover, clench, as in a nutshell, the emphatic 
contrast upon which the tale is built. In Guy 1 5 
Marmerinf’, again, every incident is delightful 
to the imagination; and the scene when Harry 
Bertram lands at Ellangowan is a model in¬ 
stance of romantic method. 

“ ‘I remember the tune well,’ he says, 'though 20 his story; and we find him utterly careless, al- 
I cannot guess what should at present so most, it would seem, incapable, in the technical 
strongly recall it to my memory.’ lie took his matter of style, and not only frequently weak, 
flageolet from his pocket and played a simple but frequently wrong in points of drama. In 
melody. Apparently the tune awoke the cor- character parts, indeed, and particularly in the 
responding associations of a damsel. . . . She 25 Scotch, he was delicate, strong and truthful; 
immediately took up the song— 


single shambling sentence. It is not merely bad 
English, or bad style; it is abominably bad nar¬ 
rative besides. 

Certainly the contrast is remarkable; and it 
is one that throws a strong light upon the sub¬ 
ject of this paper. For here we have a man of 
the finest creative instinct touching with perfect 
certainty and charm the romantic junctures of 


” ‘Are these the links of Forth,’ she said; 

‘Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonny woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fain would see?’ 

“ ‘By heaven!’ said Bertram, ‘it is the very 
ballad.’ ” 

On this quotation two remaiks fall to be 


but the trite, obliterated features of too many 
of his heroes have alieady wearied two genera¬ 
tions of readers. At times his characters will 
speak with something far beyond propriety 
30 with a true heroic note; but on the next page 
they will be wading wearily forward with an 
ungiammatical and undramatic rigmarole of 
words. The man who could conceive and write 
the character of Elspeth of the Craigbumfoot, 
made. First, as an instance of modern feeling 35 as Scott has conceived and written it, had not 
for romance, this famous touch of the flageolet only splendid romantic, hut splendid tragic 

and the old song is selected by Miss Braddon ' 2 gifts. How comes it, then, that he could so 

for omission. Miss Braddon’s idea of a story, often fob us off with languid, inarticulate twad- 

like Mrs. Todger’s 13 idea of a wooden leg, were die? 

something strange to have expounded. As a 40 It seems to me that the explanation is to be 
matter of personal experience, Meg’s appear- found in the very quality of his surprising 

ance to old Mr. Bertram on the road, the ruins merits. As his hooks are play to the reader, so 

of Derncleugh, the scene of the flageolet, and were they play to him. He conjured up the 
the Dominie’s recognition of Harry, are the four romantic with delight, but he had hardly pa- 

strong notes that continue to ring in the mind 45 tience to describe it. He was a great day- 
after the book is laid aside. The second point is dreamer, a seer of fit and beautiful and humor¬ 
ous visions, but hardly a great artist; hardly, in 
the manful sense, an artist at all. He pleased 
himself, and so he pleases us. Of the pleasures 
50 of his art he tasted fully; but of its toils and 
vigils and distresses never man knew less. A 
great romantic—an idle child. 
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still more curious. The reader will observe a 
mark of excision in the passage as quoted by 
me. Well, here is how it runs in the original; “a 

13 Mary Elizabeth Braddon (1837-1915), a nov¬ 
elist. 

13 a character in Dickens’s Martin Chuzdewit. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 

“ Boswell: We grow w eary when idle. 

“Johnson: That is, sir, because others being 
busy, we want company, but if we were idle, 
there would be no growing weary, we should 
all entertain one another.’' 

Just now, when every one is Ixmnd. under 
pain of a decree in absence convicting them of 
/dse-rospectability,' to enter on some lucrative 
profession, and lalxmr therein with something 
not far short of enthusiasm, a civ from the op¬ 
posite party who are content when they ha\e 
enough, and like to look on and enjov in the 
meanwhile, savours a little of bravado and 
gasconade. And yet this should not be. Idleness 
so called, which does not consist in doing noth¬ 
ing, but in doing a great deal not recognized in 
the dogmatic formularies ot the ruling class, has 
as good a right to state its position as industry 
itself. It is admitted that tin- presence of people 
who lefuse to enter in the gieat handicap race 
for sixpenny pieces, is at once an insult and a 
disenchantment tor those who do. A fine fellow 
(as we see so manv) takes his determination, 
votes for the sixpences, and in the emphatic 
Americanism, "goes for" them. And while 
such an one is ploughing distressfully up the 
road, it is not hard to understand his resent¬ 
ment, when he perceives cool persons in the 
meadows bv the wayside, lying with a hand¬ 
kerchief over their ears and a glass at their el¬ 
bow. Alexander is touched in a very delicate 
place by the disregard oi Diogenes.-' Where 
was the glory of having taken Home for these 
tumultuous barbarians, who poured into the 
Senate house, and found the Fathers sitting si¬ 
lent and unmoved by their success? It is a sore 
thing to have laboured along and scaled the 
arduous hilltops, and when all is done, find hu¬ 
manity indifferent to your achievement. Hence 
physicists condemn the unphysical; financiers 
have only a superficial toleration for tiiose who 
know little of stocks; literary persons despise 
the unlettered; and people of all pursuits com¬ 
bine to disparage those who have none. 

But though this is one difficulty of the sub- 

1 an offense against respectability. 

3 When Alexander, the conqueror of the world, 
asked Diogenes, the philosopher, how he could be 
of service to him, the latter replied, "By standing 
out of my light.” 


ject, it is not the greatest. You could not lie put 
in prison for speaking against industiy, hut vou 
can be sent to Cox entry’ for speaking like a 
fool. The greatest difficulty with most subjects 
5 is to do them well, thereloie, please to icinem- 
ber this is an apology. It is ccitain that much 
inav be judiciously argued in fax our of dili¬ 
gence; onlv there is something to lie said 
against it, and that is what, on the piesent oe 
10 casion, I have to say. To state one .ngiiment is 
not necossanlv to be (leaf to all otheis. and that 
a man has written a book of tinsels m Monte¬ 
negro, is no reason why he should nesei have 
Ixen to Hielunond.* 

IS It is sinelv beyond a doubt lh.it people 
should be a good deal idle in south. Fin though 
here and there a Lord Macaulay 5 inav escape 
horn school honours with all his wits about him. 
most boys pav so dear lor tlicit medals that they 
20 never afteiw.uds base a shot in then locker, 
and begin tile world bnnkiiipl. And the same 
holds tine dining all the time a lad is educating 
himself, m suffering others to educate him. It 
must have been a vciv foolish old gentleman 
25 who addiessed |ohiisoii at Oxlonl in these 
winds- "lining man, ply your book diligently 
now, and acipiiie a stock of knowledge, foi 
when years come upon you, you will find that 
poring upon books will be but an iiksome task.” 
50 The old gentleman seems to have been un¬ 
aware that many other things besides reading 
glow irksome, and not a few become impos¬ 
sible, by the time a man has to use spectacles 
and cannot walk without a stick. Books are 
5 5 good enough in their own way, but they are a 
mighty bloodless substitute for life. It seems a 
pity to sit, like the Lady of Shalott, peeling into 
a minor, with your back turned on all the bus¬ 
tle and glamour of reality. And if a mail reads 
40 very hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, he 
wall have little time for thoughts. 

If vou look back on your own education, I 
am sure it will not be the full, vivid, instructive 
hours of truantry that you regret; you would 
45 rather cancel some lack-lustre periods between 
sleep and waking in the class. For my own part, 
I have attended a good many lectures in my 
time. I still remember that the spinning of a 

1 ostracized. 

* a suburb near London. 

5 Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859), 
F.nglish historian; see II, 84 
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top is a case of Kinetic Stability. I still remem¬ 
ber that Emphyteusis* is not a disease, nor Stil- 
licide 7 a crime. But though I would not will¬ 
ingly part with such scraps of science, I do not 
set the same store by them as by certain other 
odds and ends that I came by in the open street 
while I was playing truant. This is not the mo¬ 
ment to dilate on that mighty place of educa¬ 
tion, which was the favourite school of Dickens 
and of Balzac, and turns out yearly many in¬ 
glorious masters in the Science of the Aspects 
of Life. Suffice it to say this: if a lad does not 
learn in the streets, it is because he has no fac¬ 
ulty of learning. Nor is the truant always in 
the streets, for if he prefers, he may go out by 
the gardened suburbs into the country. He may 
pitch on some tuft of lilacs over a burn, and 
smoke innumerable pipes to the tune of the 
water on the stones. A bird will sing in the 
thicket. And there he may fall into a vein ol 
kindly thought, and see things in a new per¬ 
spective. Why, if this be not education, what 
is? We may conceive Mr. Worldly Wiseman" 
accosting such an one, and the conversation 
that should thereupon ensue:— 

"How now, young fellow, what dost thou 
here?” 

"Truly, sir, f take mine ease.” 

"Is this not the hour of the class? and 
should st thou not be plying thy Book with dili¬ 
gence, to the end thou mayest obtain knowl¬ 
edge?" 

"Nay, but thus also I follow after Learning, 
by your leave.” 

“Learning, quotha! After what fashion, I 
pray thee? Is it mathematics?” 

“No, to be sure." 

"Is it metaphysics?" 

"Nor that.” 

“Is it some language?” 

“Nay, it is no language.” 

“Is it a trade?” 

“Nor a trade neither.” 

“Why, then, what is’t?” 

“Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come for me 
to go upon Pilgrimage, I am desirous to note 
what is commonly done by persons in my case, 

* a contractual grant of a right to the possession 
of land. The right might be perpetual or for an 
extended period. 

7 a continual falling or succession of drops. 

8 a character in Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress. 

i 


and where are the ugliest Sloughs and Thickets 
on the Road; as also, what manner of Staff is of 
the best service. Moreover, I lie here, by this 
water, to learn by root-of-hcart a lesson which 
5 my master teaches me to call Peace, or Con¬ 
tentment.” 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much 
commoved with passion, and shaking his cane 
with a very threatful countenance, broke forth 
io upon this wise: “Learning, quotha!” said he; “I 
would have all such rogues scourged by the 
Hangman!” 

And so he would go his way, milling out his 
cravat with a crackle of starch, like a turkey 
15 when it spreads its feathers. 

Now this, of Mr. Wiseman’s, is the common 
opinion. A tact is not called a fact, but a piece 
of gossip, if it does not tall into one of your 
scholastic categories. An inquiry must be in 
20 some acknowledged direction, with a name to 
go by; or else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging; and the workhouse is too good for 
you. It is supposed that all knowledge is at 
the bottom of a well, or the far end of a tel- 
25 escope. Sainte-Beuve," as he grew older, came 
to regard all experience as a single great book, 
in which to study for a few years ere we go 
lienee; and it seemed all one to him whether 
you should read in Chapter xx., which is the 
30 differential calculus, or in Chapter xxxix., which 
is hearing the band play in the gardens. As a 
matter of fact, an intelligent person, looking 
out of his eyes and hearkening in his ears, with 
a smile on his face all the time, will get more 
35 true education than many another in a life of 
heroic vigils. There is certainly some chill and 
arid knowledge to be found upon the summits 
of formal and laborious science; but it is all 
round about you, and tor the trouble of looking, 
40 that you will acquire the warm and palpitating 
facts of life. While others are filling their mem¬ 
ory with a lumber of words, one-half of which 
they will forget before the week be out, your 
truant may learn some really useful art: to play 
45 the fiddle, to know a good cigar, or to speak 
with ease and opportunity to ail varieties of 
men. Many who have “plied their book dili¬ 
gently," and know all about some one branch 
or another of accepted lore, come out of the 
50 study with an ancient and owl-like demeanour, 


’a French critic (1804-1869). 
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and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the identity. There is a sort of dead-ali\e. luck- 

better and brighter parts of life. Many make a neyed people about, who are scarcely conscious 

large fortune, who remain underbred and pa- of living except in the exercise oi some eon- 

thetically stupid to the last. And meantime ventional occupation. Bring these fellows into 

there goes the idler, who began life along with 5 the country, or set them aboaid ship, and you 
them—by your leave, a different picture. He will see how they pine loi then desk oi their 

has had time fo take care of his health and his study. They have no cunositv, they cannot gi\e 

spirits; he has been a great deal in the open themselves over to random piosocations, they 

air, which is the most salutary of all things for do not take pleasuie in the even iso oi ihcii lac 

both Ixidy and mind; and if he has never read 10 ulties for its own sake, and unless Necessity 
the great Book in very recondite places, he has lavs aliout them with a stick, they will oxen 

dipped into it and skimmed it over to excellent stand still. It is no good speaking to such lolk 

purpose. Might not the student afford some they cannot lie idle, their nature is not generous 

Hebrew roots, and the business man some of enough, and they pass those horns in a soil ol 

his half-crowns, for a share of the idler’s know!- i S coma, which are not dedicated to bilious moil- 
edge of life at large, and Art ol Living.- 1 Nay, ing in the gold-mill. When they do not icquiio 

and the idler has another and more important to go to the office, when they are not lningiy 

quality than these. 1 mean Ins wisdom. He who and hav e no mind to drink, the whole hi entiling 

has much looked on at the childish satisfaction world is a blank to them. If they have to wait 

of other people in their hobbies, will regard Ins 20 an I10111 or so for a tiain. they fall into .1 stupid 
own with only a very ironical indulgence. He bailee with their eyes open. To see them, you 

will not lie heard among the dogmatists. He would suppose there was nothing to look at and 

will have a great and cool allowance for all sorts no one to speak with; you would imagine they 

of people and opinions. If he finds no out-of- were paralyzed or alienated;" and yet vei v pos- 

the-way truths, he will identify himself with no siblv they are hard workeis in their own way, 

very burning falsehood His way takes him and have good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or 

along a bv-road, not much frequented, but very a till 11 ol the market. They have been to school 

even and pleasant, which is called Common- and college, but all the tune they had theii eye 

place Lane, and leads to the Belvedere"’ of on the medal; they have gone about in the 

Common-sense. Thence he shall command an V. world and mixed with clever people, but all the 
agreeable, il no very noble piospect, and while tune they were thinking ol theii own aflairs. As 

others behold the East and West, the Devil and if a mail’s soul were not too small to begin with, 

the Sunrise, he will be contentedly aware of a they have dwarfed and narrowed theirs by a 

sort of morning hour upon all sublunary things, life of all work and no play; until here they aie 

with an army of shadows running speedily and 4; at forty, with a listless attention, a mind vacant 
in many different directions into the great day- of all material of amusement, and not one 

light of Eternity. The shadows and the genera- thought to rub against another, while they wait 

tions, the shrill doctors and the plangent wars, for the train. Before he was breeched, he might 

go by into ultimate silence and emptiness; but have clambered on the boxes; when he was 

underneath all this, a man may see, out of the 40 twenty, he would have stared at the gills, but 
Belvedere windows, much green and peaceful now the pipe is smoked out, the snuffbox 

landscape; many firelit parlours; good people empty, and my gentleman sits bolt upright 

laughing, drinking, and making love as they upon a bench, with lamentable eyes. This docs 

did before the Flood or the French Revolution; not appeal to me as being Success in Life, 

and the old shepherd telling his tale under the 45 But it is not only the person himself who suf- 
hawthorn. Icr.s from his busy habits, but his wife and chil- 

Extreme busyness, whether at school or col- dren, his friends and relations, and down to the 

lege, kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient very people he sits with in a railway carriage 

vitality; and a faculty for idleness implies a or an omnibus. Perpetual devotion to what a 

catholic appetite and a strong sense of personal 50 man calls his business, is only to be sustained 

'“a building commanding a fine view. 11 insane. 
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by perpetual neglect of many other things. And 
it is not by any means certain that a man’s busi¬ 
ness is the most important thing he has to do. 
To an impartial estimate it will seem clear that 
many of the wisest, most virtuous, and most be¬ 
neficent parts that are to be played upon the 
Theatre of Life are filled by gratuitous per¬ 
formers, and pass, among the world at large, as 
phases of idleness. For in that Theatre, not only 
the walking gentlemen, singing chambermaids, 
and diligent fiddlers in the orchestra, but those 
who look on and clap their hands from the 
benches, do really play a part arid fulfil im¬ 
portant offices towards the general result. You 
are no doubt very dependent on the care of 
your lawyer and stockbroker, of the guards and 
signalmen who convey you rapidly from place 
to place, and the policemen who walk the 
streets foi your protection; but is there not a 
thought of gratitude in your heart for certain 
other benefactors who set you smiling when 
they fall in your way, or season your dinner 
with good company? Colonel Newcome helped 
to lose his friend's money; Fred Bayham had an 
ugly trick of borrowing shirts; and yet they 
were better people to fall among than Mr. 
Barnes. 13 And though Falstalf was neither sober 
nor very honest, 1 think 1 could name one 01 
two long-faced Barabbases 1 ' whom the world 
could better have done without. Ha/litt men¬ 
tions that he was more sensible of obligation to 
Northcote, 14 who had never done him anything 
ho could call a service, than to his whole circle 
of ostentatious friends; for he thought a good 
companion emphatically the greatest benefac¬ 
tor. I know there are people in the world who 
cannot feel grateful unless the favour has been 
done them at the cost of pain and difficulty. But 
this is a churlish disposition. A man may send 
you six sheets of letter-paper covered with the 
most entertaining gossip, or you may pass half 
an hour pleasantly, perhaps profitably, over an 
article of his; do you think the service would l>e 
greater, if he hud made the manuscript in his 
heart s blood, like a compact with the devil? Do 
you really fancy you should be more beholden 
to your correspondent, if he had been damning 

11 Newcome . . . Bayham . . . Barnes; charac¬ 
ters in Thackeray’s novel The S'cwcomes. 

13 See Matthew 27 : 16 - 21 . 

14 James Northcote ( 1746 - 1831 ), writer and 
painter. 
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you all the while for your importunity? Pleas¬ 
ures are more beneficial than duties because, 
like the quality of mercy, they arc not strained, 
and they are twice blest. There must always be 
5 two to a kiss, and there may be a score in a jest; 
but wherever there is an element of sacrifice, 
the favour is conferred with pain, and, among 
generous people, received with confusion. 
There is no duty we so much underrate as the 
10 duty of being happy. By being happy, we Sow 
anonymous benefits upon the world, which re¬ 
main unknown even to ourselves, or when they 
are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as the 
benefactor. The other day, a ragged, barefoot 
15 boy ran down the street after a marble, with 
so jolly an air that he set every one he passed 
into a good humour, one of these persons, who 
had been delivered lioin more than usually 
black thoughts, stopped the little fellow and 
20 gave him some money with this remark: “You 
see what sometimes comes of looking pleased.” 
If lie had looked pleased before, he had now to 
look both pleased and mystified. For my part, I 
justify this eneomagement of smiling rather 
25 than teailul children. I do not wish to pay for 
tears anywhere but upon the stage; but I am 
prepared to deal hugely in the opposite com¬ 
modity. A happy man or woman is a better 
thing to find than a fisc-pound note. He or she 
30 is a radiating focus of good-will; and their en¬ 
trance into a loom is as though another candle 
had been lighted. We need not care whether 
they could prose the 101 tv-seventh pioposition; 
they do a better thing than that, thev prac- 
35 tieallv demonstrate the great Theorem of the 
Livahleness of Life. Consequently, if a person 
cannot he happy without remaining idle, idle 
he should remain. It is a revolutionary precept; 
but thanks to hunger and the workhouse, one 
40 not easily to be abused, and svithin practical 
limits, it is one of the most incontestable troths 
in the whole Body of Morality. Look at one of 
your industrious fellows for a moment, 1 be¬ 
seech you. He sows hurry and reaps indiges- 
45 lion; he puts a vast deal of activity out to inter¬ 
est, and receives a large measure of nervous de¬ 
rangement in return. Either he absents himself 
entirely from all fellowship, and fives a recluse 
in a garret, with carpet slippers and a leaden 
50 inkpot; or he comes among people swiftly and 
bitterly, in a contraction of his whole nervous 
system, to discharge some temper before he 
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returns to work. I do not care how much or how 
well he works, this fellow is an evil feature in 
other people’s lives. They would Ire happier if 
he were dead. They could easier do without his 
services in the Circumlocution Office, 15 than 
they can tolerate his fractious spirits. He poi¬ 
sons life at the well-head. It is better to lx- Ix'g- 
gared out of hand by a scapegrace nephew, 
than daily hag-ridden by a peevish uncle. 

And what, in Cod’s name, is all this pother 
about? For what cause do they embitter their 
own and other people’s lives? That a man 
should publish three or thirtv articles a rear, 
that he should finish or not finish his great al¬ 
legorical picture, are questions of little inteiest 
to the world. The ranks of life are full; and al¬ 
though a thousand fall, there are always some 
to go into the breach. When they told Joan of 
Arc she should be at home minding women s 
work, she answered there were plenty to spin 
and wash. And so, even with your own rare 
gifts! When natuie is “so e.ueless of the single 
life,” 1 " why should we coddle ourselves into 
the fancy that our own is of exceptional im¬ 
portance? Suppose Shakespeare had been 
knocked on the head some dark night in Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s preserves, the world would 
have wagged on better or worse, the pitcher 
gone to the well, the scythe to the corn, and the 
student to his book, and no one been an) the 
wiser of the loss. There arc not manv woiks ex¬ 
tant, if you look the alternative all uvei, which 
arc worth the price of a pound of tobacco to a 
man of limited means. This is a sobering reflec¬ 
tion for the proudest of our earthly vanities. 
Even a tobacconist may, upon consideration, 
find no great cause for personal vainglory in 
the phrase; for although tobacco is an admir¬ 
able sedative, the qualities necessary for retail¬ 
ing it are neither rare nor precious in them¬ 
selves. Alas and alas! you may take it how you 
will, but the services of no single individual are 
indispensable. Atlas was just a gentleman with 
a protracted nightmare! And yet you see mer¬ 
chants who go and labour themselves into a 
great fortune and thence into the bankruptcy 
court; scribblers who keep scribbling at little 
articles until their temper is a cross to all who 
come about them, as though Pharaoh should 

15 a name used for government offices by Dickens 
in Little Dorrit. 

*® From Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


set the Israelites to make a pin instead of a 
pyramid; nnd fine young men who woik them¬ 
selves into a decline, and are driven oil in a 
hearse with white plumes upon it. Would you 
5 not suppose these persons had lieen whispered, 
bv the Master of the Ceremonies, the piomise 
of some momentous destiny? and that this luke¬ 
warm bullet on which they play their farces 
was the bull's-eye and centicpomt ot all the 
10 universe? And yet it is not so. The ends for 
which they give away then priceless youth, foi 
all thev know, inav be chimerical or huitlul; the 
glory and riches they expect may never come, 
or may find them indifferent; and they and the 
i 5 world they inhabit are so inconsiderable that 
the mind frecv.es at the thought. 

PULVIS ET UMBRA' 

20 

We look for some reward of our endeavours 
and are disappointed; not success, not happi¬ 
ness, not even peace of conscience, clowns our 
ineffectual efforts to do well. Our frailties are 
invincible, our virtues barren; the battle goes 
sore against us to the going down of the sun. 
The canting moralist tells us of right and wrong, 
and we look abioad, even on the face of om 
small earth, and find them change with cvciy 
VJ climate, and no country where some action is 
not hououied lor a viitue and none wheie it is 
not branded for a vice; and we look in our ex¬ 
pel ienee, and find no vital congruity in the 
wisest rules, but at the best a municipal fitness. 
3 5 It is not strange if we are tempted to despair 
of good. We ask too much. Our religions and 
moralities have been trimmed to flatter us, till 
they are all emasculate and sentimentalized, 
and only please and weaken. Truth is of a 
40 rougher strain. In the harsh face of life, faith 
can read a bracing gospel. The human race is a 
thing more ancient than the ten command¬ 
ments; and the bones and revolutions of the 
Kosinos, in whose joints we are but moss and 
45 fungus, more ancient still. 

1 

Of the Kosmos in the last resort, science re¬ 
ports many doubtful things and all of them 
50 appalling. There seems no substance to this 

1 The title is from Horace’s Carmen Seculare 
“pulvis et umbra sumus,” “we are dust and ashes." 
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solid globe on which we stamp: nothing but 
symbols and ratios. Symbols and ratios’ carry 
us and bring us forth and beat us down; gravity 
that swings the incommensurable suns and 
worlds through space, is but a figment varying 
inversely as the squares of distances; and the 
suns and world themselves, imponderable fig¬ 
ures of abstraction. NH, and H„(). 2 * 4 Considera¬ 
tion dares not dwell upon this view; that way 
madness lies; science carries us into zones of 
speculation, where there is no habitable city for 
the mind of man. 

But take the Kosmos with a grosser faith, as 
our senses give it us. We behold space sown 
with rotatory islands, suns and worlds and the 
shards and wrecks of systems: some, like the 
sun, still blazing; some rotting, like the earth; 
others, like the moon, stable in desolation. All 
of these we take to be made of something we 
call matter: a thing which no analysis can help 
us to conceive; to whose incredible properties 
no familiarity can reconcile our minds. This 
stuff, when not purified by the lustration of fire, 
rots uncleanly into something we call life, 
seized through all its atoms with a pediculous* 
malady; swelling in tumours that become in¬ 
dependent, sometimes even (by an abhorrent 
prodigy) locomotory; one splitting into millions, 
millions cohering into one, as the malady pro¬ 
ceeds through varying stages. This vital putres¬ 
cence of the dust, used as we are to it, yet 
strikes us with occasional disgust, and the pro¬ 
fusion of worms in a piece of ancient turf, or 
the air of a marsh darkened with insects, will 
sometimes check our breathing so that we 
aspire for cleaner places. But none is clean: the 
moving sand is infected with lice; the pure 
spring, where it bursts out of the mountain, is a 
mere issue of worms; even in the hard rock the 
crystal is forming. 

In two main shapes this eruption covers the 
countenance of the earth: the animal and the 
vegetable: one in some degree the inversion of 
the other: the second rooted to the spot; the 
first coming detached out of its natal mud, and 
scurrying abroad with the myriad feet of in¬ 
sects or towering into the heavens on the wings 
of birds: a thing so inconceivable that, if it be 

2 when considered mathematically or chem¬ 
ically. 

9 the chemical fonnulas for ammonia and water. 

4 louse-like. 


well considered, the heart stops. To what passes 
with the anchored vermin, 6 we have little clue: 
doubtless they have their joys and sorrows, 
their delights and killing agonies: it appears 
5 not how. But of the locomotory, to which we 
ourselves belong, we can tell more. These share 
with us a thousand miracles: the miracles of 
sight, of hearing, of the projection of sound, 
things that bridge space; the miracles of mem- 
JO ory and reason, by which the present is con¬ 
ceived, and when it is gone, its image kept liv¬ 
ing in the brains of man and brute; the miracle 
of reproduction, with its imperious desires and 
staggering consequences. And to put the last 
15 touch upon this mountain mass of the revolting 
and the inconceivable, all these prey upon each 
other, lives tearing other lives in pieces, cram¬ 
ming them inside themselves, and by that sum¬ 
mary process, growing fat: the vegetarian, the 
zo whale, perhaps the tree, not less than the lion 
of the desert; for the vegetarian is only the 
cater of the dumb. 

Meanwhile our rotatory island loaded with 
predatory life, and more drenched with blood, 
25 both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied 
ship, scuds through space with unimaginable 
speed, and turns alternate checks to the rever¬ 
beration of a blazing world, ninety million miles 
away. 

30 

2 

What a monstrous spectre is this man, the 
disease of the agglutinated dust, lifting alternate 
3 5 feet or lying drugged with slumber; killing, 
feeding, growing, bringing forth small copies of 
himself; grown upon with hair like grass, fitted 
with eyes that move and glitter in his face; a 
thing to set children screaming;—and yet 
40 looked at nearlier, known as his fellows know 
him, how surprising are his attributes! Poor 
soul, here for so little, cast among so many 
hardships, filled with desires so incommensu¬ 
rate and so inconsistent, savagely surrounded, 
45 savagely descended, irremediably condemned 
to prey upon his fellow lives: who should have 
blamed him had he been of a piece with his 
destiny and a being merely barbarous? And we 
look and behold him instead filled with imper- 
50 feet virtues: infinitely childish, often admirably 


5 the plants. 
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valiant, often touchingly kind; sitting down, of the stoutest, on this nearer sight, he startles 
amidst his momentary life, to debate of right us with an admiring wonder. It matters not 
and wrong and the attributes of the deity; ris- where we look, under what climate we observe 
ing up to do battle for an egg or die for an idea; him, in what stage of society, in what depth of 
singling out his friends and his mate with cor- 5 ignorance, burthcned with what erroneous mo- 
dial affection; bringing forth in pain, rearing rality; by camp-fires in Assiniboia," the snow 
with long-suffering solicitude, his young. To powdering his shoulders, the wind plucking his 
touch the heart of his mystery, we find in him blanket, as he sits, passing the ceremonial ealu- 
one thought, strange to the point of lunacy, the met 7 and uttering his grave opinions like a 
thought of duty; the thought ot something ow- 10 Homan senator; in ships at sea. a man iiimed to 
ing to himself, to his neighbour, to his Cod: an hardship and vile pleasures, his brightest hope 
ideal of decency, to which he would rise if it a fiddle in a tavern and a bedizened hull who 
were possible; a limit of shame, below which, if sells herself to rob him, and he lor all that 
it be possible, he will not stoop. The design in simple, innocent cheerful, kindly like a child, 
most men is one of conformity; here and there, 1 3 constant to toil, biavc to drown, lor ot lit Is, in 
in picked natures, it transcends itself and soars the slums of cities, moving among indifferent 
on the other side, arming martyrs with hide- millions to mechanical employments, without 
pendente; but in all, in their degrees, it is a hope of change in the future, with scaur a 
bosom thought:—Not in man alone, for we pleasure in the present, and yet true to his vir- 
trace it in dogs and cats whom we know fairly so toes, honest up to his lights, kind to his neigh- 
well, and doubtless some similar point of lion- boors, tempted perhaps in vain by the blight 
our sways the elephant, the oyster, and the gin-palace, perhaps long-suffering with the 
louse, of whom we know so little:—Hut in man, drunken wife that ruins him; in India (a woman 
at least, it sways with so complete an empire this time) kneeling with broken eiies and 
that merely selfish things come second, even 25 streaming tears, as she drowns her child in the 
with the selfish: that appetites are starved, fears sacred river; 11 in the brothel, the discard of sn¬ 
are conquered, pains supported; that almost the ciety, living mainly on strong drink, fed with 
dullest shrinks from the reproof of a glance, al- affronts, a fool, a thief, the comrade of thieves, 
though it were a child's; and all but the most and even here keeping the point of honour and 
cowardly stand amid the risks of war; and the 30 the touch of pity, often repaying the world's 
more noble, having strongly conceived an act as scorn with service, often standing firm upon a 
due to their ideal, affront and embrace death. scruple, and at a certain cost, rejecting riches: 
Strange enough if, with their singular origin —everywhere some virtue cherished or nf- 
and perverted practice, they think they are to fected, everywhere some decency of thought 
be rewarded in some future life: stranger still, 35 and carriage, everywhere the ensign of man’s 
if they are persuaded of the contrary, and think ineffectual goodness:—all! if I could show you 
this blow, which they solicit, will strike them this! if I could show you these men and women, 
senseless for eternity. I shall be reminded what all the world over, in every stage of history, 
a tragedy of misconception and misconduct under every abuse of error, under every eircum- 
man at large presents: of organised injustice, 40 stance of failure, without hope, without help, 
cowardly violence, and treacherous crime; and without thanks, still obscurely fighting the lost 
of the damning imperfections of the best. They fight of virtue, still clinging, in the brothel or on 
cannot be too darkly drawn. Man is indeed the scaffold, to some rag of honour, the poor 
marked for failure in his efforts to do right. But jewel of their souls! They may seek to escape, 
where the best consistently miscarry, how ten- 45 and yet they cannot; it is not alone their privi- 
fold more remarkable that all should continue lege and glory, but their doom; they are con- 
to strive; and surely we should find it both demned to some nobility; all their lives long, 
touching and inspiriting, that in a field from-— 

which success is banished, our race should not 6 a former province in Canada, 

cease to labour. 50 P'P 0 of P eaee of the Norlh American !n - 

If the first view of this creature, stalking in Ganges in whjch cllil dren were drowned 

his rotatory isle, be a thing to shake the courage to appease the angry gods. 
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the desire of good is at their heels, the implac¬ 
able hunter. 

Of all earth’s meteors, here at least is the 
most strange and consoling; that this ennobled 
lemur, this hair-crowned bubble of the dust, 
this inheritor of a few years and sorrows, should 
yet deny himself his rare delights, and add to 
his frequent pains, and live for an ideal, how¬ 
ever misconceived. Nor can we stop with man. 
A new doctrine,” received with screams a little 
while ago by canting moralists, and still not 
properly worked into the body of our thoughts, 
lights us a step farther into the heart of this 
rough but noble universe. For nowadays the 
pride of man denies in vain his kinship with the 
original dust. He stands no longer like a thing 
apart. Close at his heels we see the dog, prince 
of another genus; and in him too, we see 
dumbly testified the same coitus of an unat¬ 
tainable ideal, the same constancy in failure. 
Does it stop with the dog? We look at our ieet 
where the ground is blackened with the swarm¬ 
ing ant; a creature so small, so far from us in 
the hierarchy of brutes, that we can scarce 
trace and scarce comprehend his doings; and 
hero also, in his ordered polities and rigorous 
justice, we see confesseil the law of duty and 
the fact of individual sin. Does it stop, then, 
with the ant? Rather this desire ol well-doing 
and this doom of frailty run through all the 
grades of life; rather is this earth, from the 
frosty top of Everest to the next margin of the 
internal fire, ono stage of ineffectual virtues and 
one temple of pious tears and perseverance. 
The whole creation groaneth and travuilcth to¬ 
gether. It is tho common and the godlike law of 
life. The browsers, the biters, the barkers, the 
hairy coats of field and forest, the squirrel in 
the oak, the thousand-footed creeper in the 
dust, as they share with us the gift of life, share 
with us the love of an ideal: strive like us— 
like us are tempted to grow weary of the strag¬ 
gle—to do well; like us receive at times un¬ 
merited refreshment, visitings of support, re¬ 
turns of courage; and are condemned like us to 
be crucified between that double law of the 
members and the will. Are they like us, I won¬ 
der, in the timid hope of some reward, some 
sugar with the drug? do they, too, stand aghast 
at unrewarded virtues, at the sufferings of those 

9 the doctrine of evolution. 

I 


whom, in our partiality, we take to be just, and 
the prosperity of such as, in our blindness, we 
call wicked? It may be, and yet God knows 
what they should look for. Even while they 
5 look, even while they repent, the foot of man 
treads them by thousands in the dust, the yelp¬ 
ing hounds burst upon their trail, the bullet 
speeds, the knives are heating in the den of the 
vivisectionist; or the dew falls, and the genera- 
10 tion of a day is blotted out. For these are crea¬ 
tures, compared with whom our weakness is 
strength, our ignorance wisdom, our brief span 
eternity. 

And as we dwell, we living things, in our isle 
i 5 of terror and under the imminent hand of 
death, Coil forbid it should be man the erected, 
the reasoner, the wise in his own eyes—God 
forbid it should be man that wearies in well¬ 
doing, that despairs of unrewarded effort, or ut- 
-o ters the language of complaint. Let it bo 
enough for faith, that the whole creation groans 
in mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable 
constancy: surely not all in vain. 

25 WILLIAM JAMES 

1842-1910 

William James, elder brother of the novelist 
Henry James, is regarded as one of America’s 
30 two greatest philosophers, the other, of cotirse, 
being Ralph Waldo Emerson. And because of 
his unusual gifts as a writer, James merits, 
hardly less than Emerson, a place in Amer¬ 
ican letters. Unlike many thinkers, James has 
35 the ability to make abstractions clear, to reduce 
them to understandable terms through illustra¬ 
tion and example. It is as if James’s vivid, con¬ 
crete expression derives from his pragmatic 
philosophy, the view, namely, that the truth of 
40 an idea, such as free will or fate, is to be seen 
in its practical consequences. “The pragmatist 
clings to facts and concreteness,’’ he said; and, 
again, “Pragmatism is uncomfortable away 
from facts." James’s most widely read books are 
45 The Will to Believe and Other Essays ( 1897 ), 
The Varieties of Religious Experience ( 1902 ), 
and Pragmatism ( 1907 ). 

HABIT 

50 "Habit a second naturel Habit is ten times 
nature,” the Duke of Wellington is said to have 
exclaimed; and the degree to which this is true 
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no one can probably appreciate as well as one 
who is a veteran soldier himself. The daily drill 
and the years of discipline end by fashioning 
a man completely over again, as to most of the 
possibilities of his conduct. 

“There is a story, which is credible enough, 
though it may not be true, of a practical joker, w lm, 
seeing a discharged \eteran carry ing home his din¬ 
ner, suddenly called out. ‘Attention! - whereupon 
the man instantly brought his hands down, and 
lost his mutton and potatoes in the gutter. The drill 
had been thorough, and its effects had become em¬ 
bodied in the man’s non ous structure." 1 

Riderless cavahy-horses, at many a battle, 1 
have been seen to come together ami go 
through their customary evolutions at the sound 
of the bugle-call. Most tiallied domestic an¬ 
imals, dogs and oxen, and omnibus- and car- 
horses, seem to be machines almost pure and 2 
simple, undoubtingly, unhesitatmglv doing 
from minute to minute the duties they have 
been taught, and giving no sign that the possi¬ 
bility of an alternative ever suggests itself to 
their mind. Men grown old in piison have 2 
asked to be leadmitted after being once set 
free. In a raihoad accident to a traveling me¬ 
nagerie in the United States sometime in 1884 , 
a tiger, whose cage had broken open, is said 
to have emerged, hut presently crept hack 5 
again, as if too much bewildered by his new 
responsibilities, so that lie was without difficulty 
secured. 

Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of so¬ 
ciety, its most precious conservative agent. It 3 
alone is what keeps us all within the bounds 
of ordinance, and saves the children of fortune 
from the envious upiismgs of the poor. It alone 
prevents the hardest and most icpulsive walks 
of life from being deserted by those brought up 4 
to tread therein. It keeps the fisheiman and 
the deck-hand at sea through the winter; it 
holds the miner in his darkness, and nails the 
countryman to his log-cabin and his lonely faun 
through all the months of snow; it protects us 4 
from invasion by the natives of the desert and 
the frozen zone. It dooms us all to fight out the 
battle of life upon the lines of our nurture or our 
early choice, and to make the best of a pursuit 
that disagrees, because there is no other for 5 

1 "Huxley's Elementary Lessons in Physiology, 
Lesson XII.” (James’s note.) 


which we are fitted, and it is too late to begin 
again. It keeps different social strata from mix¬ 
ing. Already at the age of twenty-five you see 
the professional mamiciism settling down on 
5 the young commercial traveler, on the young 
doctor, on the young mmivtei. on the young 
coiiii.sollor-at-law. You see the little lines of 
cleavage miming through the eh.iueter, the 
tricks of thought, the piepuhcvs. the wavs of 
o the ’ shop,'’ m a word, from which the man can 
hy-.uicl-bv no more escape than his cn.it-slecve 
can suddenly fall into a new set ol lolils. On the 
whole, it is best he should not escape It is well 
lor the vvoild that in most oi 11s, by the age ol 
3 tliiity. the ch.ii.tcter has set like plaster, and 
will never soften again. 

If the pound between twenty and tliiily is 
tlie critical one in the formation oi intellectual 
and piofessional habits, the peiiocl below 
o twenty is mine important still lor the fixing of 
personal habits, propcily so called, such as 
vocalization and pronunciation, gesture, mo¬ 
tion, and addiess. Hardly ever is a language 
learned alter twenty spoken without ,1 bneign 
5 accent; baldly cvei can a youth transleried to 
the society ol his hetteis unlearn the nasality 
and other vices ol speech bred in him by the 
associations of his growing years. Hardly ever, 
indeed, no matter how much money there he 
0 in his pocket, can he even learn to dress like a 
gentleman-bom. The merchants oiler their 
wares as eagerly to him as to the veriest “swell,” 
but he simply eannot buy the light things. An 
invisible law, as strong as giavitalion, keeps 
5 him within his orbit, arrayed this year as he 
was the last; and how his better-bred acquaint¬ 
ances contrive to get the things they wear will 
lie lor him a mystery till his dying clay. 

The great thing, in all education, is to make 
o Dill nervous system our ally instead of oar en¬ 
emy It is to fund and capitalize our acquisi¬ 
tions, and live at ease upon the interest of the 
bind. I'ur this we must make automatic and 
habitual, as early as possible, as many useful 
5 actions as we can, and guard against the grow¬ 
ing into ways that are likely to be disadvanta¬ 
geous to us, as we should guaid against the 
plague. The more of the details of our daily life 
we can hand over to the effortless custody of 
0 automatism, the more our higher powers of 
mind will he set free for their own proper work. 
There is no more miserable human being than 
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one in whom nothing is habitual but indecision, 
and for whom the lighting of every cigar, the 
drinking of every cup, the time of rising and 
going to l)cd every day, and the beginning of 
every bit of work, are subjects of express voli¬ 
tional deliberation. Full half the time of such a 
man goes to the deciding, or regretting, of mat¬ 
ters which ought to be so ingrained in him as 
practically not to exist for his consciousness at 
all. If there be such daily duties not yet in¬ 
grained in any one of my readers, let him begin 
this very hour to set the matter right. 

In Professor Bain's chapter on “The Moral 
Habits” there are some admirable practical 
remarks laid down. Two great maxims emerge 
from his treatment. The first is that in the ac¬ 
quisition of a new habit, or the leaving off of an 
old one, we must take care to launch ourselves 
with as strong and derided an initiative as pos¬ 
sible. Accumulate all the possible circumstances 
which shall re-enforce the right motives; put 
yourself ussiduously in conditions that encour¬ 
age the new way; make engagements incom¬ 
patible with the old; take a public pledge, il 
the case allows; in short, envelop your resolu¬ 
tion with every aid you know. This will give 
your new beginning such a momentum that the 
temptation to break down will not occur as soon 
as it otherwise might; and every day during 
which a breakdown is postponed adds to the 
chances of its not occurring at all. 

The second maxim is: Never suffer an excep¬ 
tion to occur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in your life. Each lapse is like the letting 
fall of a ball of string which one is carefully 
winding up; a single slip undoes more than a 
great many turns will wind again. Continuity 
of training is the great means of making the 
nervous system act infallibly right. As Professor 
Bnin says: 

"The peculiarity of tile moral habits, contra¬ 
distinguishing them from the intellectual acquisi¬ 
tions, is the presence of two hostile powers, one 
to be gradually raised into the ascendant over the 
other. It is necessary, abme all things, in such a 
situation, never to lose a battle. Every gain on the 
wrong side undoes the effect of many conquests 
on the right. The essential precaution, therefore, 
is so to regulate the two opposing powers that the 
one may have a series of uninterrupted successes, 
until repetition has fortified it to such a degree ns 
to enable it to cope with the opposition, under 
any circumstances. This is the theoretically best 
career of mental progress.” 


The need of securing success at the outset is 
imperative. Failure at first is apt to dampen the 
energy of*all future attempts, whereas past ex¬ 
perience of success nerves one to future vigor. 

5 Coethe says to a man who consulted him about 
an enterprise but mistrusted his own powers: 
“Ach, you need only blow on your hands!” And 
the remark illustrates the effect on Goethe’s 
spirits of his own habitually successful career, 
to Professor Baumann, from whom 1 borrow the 
anecdote, says that the collapse of barbarian 
nations when Europeans come among them is 
due to their despair of ever succeeding as the 
new-comers do in the larger tasks of life. Old 
l 5 ways are broken and new ones not formed. 

The question of “tapering-off,” in abandon¬ 
ing such habits as drink and opium-indulgence, 
comes in here, and is a question about which 
experts diffei within certain limits, and in re- 
20 garil to what may be best for an individual 
case. In the main, however, all expert opinion 
would agree that abrupt acquisition of the new 
habit is the best way, if there he a real possi¬ 
bility of carrying it out. We must be careful not 
25 to give the will so stiff a task as to insure its 
defeat at the very outset; but, provided one 
can stand it, a sharp period of suffering, and 
then a free time, is the best thing to aim at, 
whether in giving up a habit like that of opium, 
30 or in simply changing one’s hours of rising or of 
work. It is surprising how soon a desire will die 
of inanition if it be never fed. 

“One must first learn, unmoved, looking neither 
j ^ to the right nor left, to walk firmly on the straight 
and narrow path, before one can begin ‘to make 
one’s self over again.' He who every day makes a 
fresh resolve is like one who, arriving at the edge of 
the ditch he is to leap, forever stops and returns 
for a fresh run. Without unbroken advance there 
4 ° is no such thing as accumulation of the ethical 
forces possible, and to make this possible, and to 
exercise us and habituate us in it, is the smercign 
blessing of regular work ."’ 3 

45 , A third maxim may be added to the preced¬ 
ing pair; Seize the very first possible opportun¬ 
ity to act on every resolution you make, and on 
every emotional prompting you may experience 
in the direction of the habits you aspire to gain. 
It is not in the moment of their forming, but in 

a ”J. Bahnsen, Beitrdge zu Clwrakterologie 
( 1867 ), Vol. I, p. 209 .” (James’s note.) 
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the moment of their producing motor effects. 
that resolves and aspirations communicate the 
new “set” to the brain. As the author last 
quoted remarks: 

"1 lie actual presence of the practical opportunity 
alone furnishes the fulcrum upon which the leser 
can rest, by means of which the moral will may 
multiply its strength, and raise itself aloft. He who 
has no solid ground to press against will newer get 
beyond the stage of emptv gesture-making ’’ 

No matter how full a reserved of maxims one 
may possess, and no matter how good one’s 
sentiments may be, if one have not taken ad¬ 
vantage of every concrete opportunity to act. 
one’s character may remain entirely unaffected 
for the better. With meie good intentions, hell 
is proverbially paved And tins is an obvious 
consequence of the principles we have laid 
down. A “character," as J. S Mill" says, “is a 
completely fashioned will”, and a will, in the 
sense in which he means it, is an aggregate of 
tendencies to act in a firm and prompt and 
definite way upon all the principal emergencies 
of life. A tendency to not only becomes ef¬ 
fectively ingrained in us in propoition to the 
uniiiteriopted frequency with which the actions 
actually occur, and the brain "grows" to their 
use. Every time a resolve or a fine glow of feel¬ 
ing evaporates without healing piactic.il finit is 
woise than a chance lost, it works so as posi¬ 
tively to hinder future resolutions and emotions 
from taking the nonnal path of discharge. 
There is no more contemptible type of human 
character than that of the nerveless sentimen¬ 
talist and dreamer, who spends his life in a 
weltering sea of sensibility and emotion, but 
who never does a manly concrete deed. Rous¬ 
seau, inflaming all the mothers of France, by his 
eloquence, to follow Nature and nurse their ba¬ 
bies themselves, while he sends his own chil¬ 
dren to the foundling hospital, is the classical 
example of what 1 mean. Rut every one of us in 
his measure, whenever, after glowing for an ab¬ 
stractly formulated Cood, he practically ignores 
some actual case, among the squalid “other par¬ 
ticulars” of which that same Good lurks dis¬ 
guised, treads straight on Rousseau’s path. All 
Goods are disguised by the vulgarity of their 


3 John Stuart Mill ( 1806 — 1873 ), English philos¬ 
opher and economist. See II, 131 . 
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concomitants, in this work-a-dav world, but 
woe to him who can only leeogni/e them when 
he thinks them in their pure and abstract form! 
The habit of excessive novel-reading and the- 
s atre-going will produce true monsters in this 
line. The weeping of a Russian lady over the 
fictitious personages in the play, while her 
coachman is freezing to death on his seat out¬ 
side, is the sort of thing that even where Imp- 
IO pens on a less glaring scale. Even tile habit of 
excessive indulgence in music, tor those who 
are neither performers themselves nor musically 
gifted enough to take it in a purely intellectual 
way. has probably a relaxing effect upon the 
1 5 character. One becomes filled with emotions 
which habitually pass without pionipting to 
any deed, and so the inertly sentimental condi¬ 
tion is kept up. The remedy would be, nevei to 
suffer one’s self to have an emotion at a conceit, 
:o without expressing it alteiw.ud in some active 
way. Let the expression be the least thing in the 
world—speaking genially to one’s aunt, or giv¬ 
ing up one's scat in a horse-car, it nothing more 
heroic offers—-but let it not fail to take place. 

-S These latter cases make us aware that it is 
not simply particular lines of discharge, but also 
general forms of discharge, that seem to be 
grooved out by habit in the brain. Just as, il we 
let our emotions evaporate, they get into a way 
30 of evaporating, so there is leason to suppose 
that if we often flinch from making an effort, 
before we know it the effort-making capacity 
will be gone, and that, if we suffer the wander¬ 
ing of our attention, presently it will wander all 
3S the time. Attention and eflort arc, as we shall 
see later, but two names for the same psychic 
fact. To what brain-processes they correspond 
we do not know. The strongest reason for be¬ 
lieving that they do depend on brain-processes 
40 at all, and are not pure acts of the spirit, is just 
this fact, that they seem in some degree subject 
to the law of habit, which is a material law. As 
a final practical maxim, relative to these habits 
of the will, we may, then, offer something like 
43 this: Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a 
little gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be 
systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnec¬ 
essary points, do every day or two something 
for no other reason than that you would rather 
50 not do it, so that when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and 
untrained to stand the test. Asceticism of this 
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sort is like the insurance which a man pays on within him as a possession that will never pass 

his house and g<x>ds. The tax does him no good away. Young people should know this truth in 

at the time, and possibly may never bring him advance. The ignorance of it has probably en- 

a return. But if the fire does come, his having gendered more discouragement and faint-heart- 

paid it will be his salvation from ruin. So with 5 edness in youths embarking on arduous careers 
the man who has daily inured himself to habits than all other causes put together, 

of concentrated attention, energetic volition, 
and self-denial in unnecessary things. He will 

stand like a tower when everything rocks ARIHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 
around him, and when his softer fellow-mortals 10 1862-1925 

are winnowed like chaff in the blast. 

The physiological study of mental conditions Arthur Christopher Benson, son of Edward 

is thus the most powerful ally of hortatory White Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, lived 

ethics. The hell to be endured hereafter, of the uneventful life of a scholar and a teacher. 

which theology tells, is no worse than the hell * 5 But his real interest lay in writing rather than 
we make tor ourselves in this world by habit- in teaching, and as the author of biographies 

ually fashioning our characters in the wrong and essays he enjoyed the fruits of a quiet and 

way. Could the young but realize how soon dignified success. His biographies of Walter 

they will become mere walking bundles of Pater, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Edward 

habits, they would give more heed to their Pitzgerald were written for the English Men of 

conduct while in the plastic state. Wc are Letters series. He wrote poetry and novels, too, 

spinning our own fates, good or evil, and never but as a novelist he was easily excelled by his 

to be undone. Every smallest stroke of virtue brother, Edward Frederic Benson. Living as he 

or of vice leaves its never so little scar. The did in an academic atmosphere, Benson did 

drunken Hip Van Winkle, in Jellerson's play , 1 25 his most felicitous writing as the author of re- 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by flcctivc and philosophical essays. His books of 

saying, “I won’t count this time!” Well! he may essays include Beside Still Waters (1907), Es- 

not count it, and a kind Heaven may not count cape and Other Essays (1915), and Rambles 

it; but it is being counted none the less. Down and Reflections (1926). 

among his nerve-cells and fibres the molecules 30 

are counting it, registering and storing it up to (.ROWINC, OLDER' 

be used against him when the next temptation The sun flares red behind leafless elms and 
comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- battlemented towers as I come in from a lonely 

tific literalness, wiped out. Of course, this has walk beside the river; above the chimney tops 

its good side as well as its bad one. As we be- 3 5 hangs a thin veil of drifting smoke, blue in the 
come permanent drunkards by so many sepa- golden light. The games in the Common are 

rate drinks, so we become saints in the moral, just coming to an end; a stream of long-coated 

and authorities and experts in the practical and spectators sets toward the town, mingled with 

scientific spheres, by so many separate acts and the parti-colored, muddied figures of the play- 

hours of work. Let no youth have any anxiety 40 crs. 1 have been strolling half the afternoon 
about the upshot of his education, whatever along the river bank, watching the boats pass- 

the line of it may lie. II he keep faithfully busy ing up and down; hearing the shrill cries of 

each hour of the working-day, he may safely coxes, the measured plash of oars, the rhythmi- 

leave the final result to itself. He can with per- cal rattle of row-locks, intermingled at intervals 

feet certainty count on waking up some fine 45 with the harsh grinding of the chain ferries, 
morning, to find himself one of the competent Five-and-txventy years ago I was rowing here 

ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he myself in one of these boats, and I do not wish 

may have singled out. Silently, between all the to renew the experience. I cannot conceive why 

details of his business, the power of judging in and in what moment of feeble good-nature or 

all that class of matter will have built itself up 50 —; r - r _ „ „ ., ,, 

‘ From From a College Window. Copyrighted by 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Reprinted by permission of 
4 Joseph Jefferson (1829-1905), American actor. the publishers. 
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misapplied patriotism I ever consented to lend 
a hand. I was not a good oar. and did not Ire- 
come a better one; l had no illusions alrout ms- 
performance, and any momentary complacency 
was generally sternly dispelled by lire harsh 
criticism of the coach on the bank, when we 
rested for a moment to receive our meed ot 
praise or blame. But though I have no sort of 
wish to repeat the process, to renew the slavery 
which 1 found frankly and consistently intoler- I 
able, I find myself looking on at the cheer ful 
scene with an amusement in which mingles a 
shadow of pain, because I feel that 1 have 
parted with something, a certain buoyancy and 
elasticity of body, and perhaps spirit, of which • 
I was not conscious at the time, but which 
1 now realize that 1 must have possessed. 

It is with an admiration mingled with envv 
that 1 see these youthful, shapely figures, bare¬ 
necked and hare-kneed, swinging rhythmically - 
past. 1 watch a brisk crew lift a boat out of 
the water by a boat house; half of them duck 
underneath to get hold of the other side, and 
they march up the grating gravel in a solemn 
procession. 1 see a pair of cheerful young men, 
released from tubbing, execute a wild arid in¬ 
consequent dance upon the water s edge; I sec 
a solemn conference of deep import between a 
stroke and a coach. 1 see a neat, clean-limbed 
voting man go airily up to a well-earned tea. 
without, I hope, a care or an anxiety in his 
mind, expecting and intending to spend an 
agreeable evening. “Oh, |ones of Trinity,' oh. 
Smith of Queen’s,’’ 1 I think to myself, "tua si 
bona ndris!* Make the best of the good time, 
mv I)ov, before you go off to the office, or the 
fourth-form room, or the country parishl Live 
virtuously, make honest friends, read the good 
old hooks, lay up a store of kindly recollections, 
of firclit rooms in venerable courts, of pleasant 
talks, of innocent festivities. Veiy fresh is the 
brisk morning air, very fragrant is the newly 
lighted bird’s-eye, very lively is the clink of 
knives and forks, very keen is the savor of the 
roast beef that floats up to the dark rafters of 
the College Hall. But the days are short and the 
terms are few; and do not forget to be a sensi¬ 
ble as well as a good-humored young man!” 

Thackeray, in a delightful ballad, invites a 

2 a college of Cambridge University. 

* a college of Oxford University. 

4 if you only knew your blessedness! 

c 


pretty page to wait till he comes to forty years; 
well, I have waited,—indeed, 1 have somewhat 
overshot the mark,—and to-dav the sight ol all 
this brisk life, going on just as it used to do, 
S with the same insouciance and the same merii- 
ment, makes me wish to idled, to gather up 
the fragments, to see li it is all loss, all de¬ 
clension, or whether there is something left, 
some strength in what remains behind, 
o I have a theory that one ought to grow older 
hi a tranquil and appropiiate way, that one 
ought to be perfectly contented with one’s 
time ol life, that amusements and pm suits 
ought to alter naturally and easily, and not he 
3 regretfully abandoned. One ought not to lie 
dragged protesting from the scene, catching 
desperately at every doorway and halustiade; 
one should walk ofl smiling. It is easier said 
than done. It is not a pleasant moment when a 
o man first recognizes that he is out of place in 
the football field, that he cannot stoop with the 
old agility to pick up a skimming stroke to 
cover-point, that dancing is rather too heating 
to he decorous, that he cannot walk all day 
5 without undue somnolence alter dinner, or rush 
off alter a heavy meal without indigestion. 
These are sad moments which we all of us 
reach, but which are better laughed over than 
fretted over. And a man who, out of sheer in- 
30 ability to part from boyhood, clings desperately 
and with apoplectic puffings to these things is 
an essentially grotesque figure. To listen to 
young men discussing one of these my belated 
contemporaries, and to hear one enforcing on 
3 ? another the amusement to be gained from 
watching the old holler’s manoeuvres, is a les¬ 
son against undue youthfulness. One can in¬ 
deed give amusement without loss of dignity, 
hv being open to being induced to join in such 
40 things occasionally in an elderly way, without 
any attempt to disguise deficiencies. But that is 
the most that ought to be attempted. Perhaps 
the best way of all is to subside into the genial 
and interested looker-on, to be ready to ap- 
45 plaud the game you cannot play, and to admire 
the dexterity you cannot rival. 

What then, if any, are the gains that make 
up for the lack of youthful prowess? They are, 
I can contentedly say, many and great. In the 
50 first place, there is the loss of a quality which 
is productive of an extraoidinary amount of 
pain among the young, the quality of self-con- 
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sciousness. How often was one’s peace of mind pectation of being impressive. One likes, of 
ruined by gaucherie, by shyness, by the pain- course, to feel brisk and lively; but whereas in 
ful consciousness of having nothing to say, and the old days I used to enter a circle with the 
the still more painful consciousness of having intention of endeavoring to be felt, of giving 
said the wrong thing in the wrong way! Of 5 pleasure and interest, I now go in the humble 
course, it was all immensely exaggerated. If hope of receiving either. The result is that, hav- 
one went into chapel, for instance, with a straw ing got rid to a great extent of this pompous 
hat, which one had forgotten to remove, over and self-regarding attitude of mind, I not only 
a surplice, one had the feeling for several days find myself more at ease, but I also find other 
that it was written in letters of fire on every 10 people infinitely more interesting. Instead of 
wall. I was myself an ardent conversationalist in laying one's frigate alongside of another craft 
early years, and, with the charming omnis- with the intention of conducting a boarding ex- 
cicnce of youth, fancied that my opinion was pedition, one pays a genial visit by means of 

far better worth having than the opinions of the longboat with all the circumstance of cour- 

dons encrusted with pedantry and prejudice, l 5 tesy and amiability. Instead of desiring to make 
But if I found myself in the society of these conquests, I am glad enough to be tolerated, 

petrified persons, by the time that I had com- 1 dare, too, to say what I think, not alert for 

posed a suitable remark, the slender opening any symptoms of contradiction, but fully aware 

had already closed, and my contribution was that my own point of view is but one of many, 
either not uttered at all or hopelessly belated in 20 and quite prepared to revise it. In the old days 
its appearance. Or some deep generalization I demanded agreement; I am now amused by 
drawn from the dark backward of my vast ex- divergence. In the old days I desired to con- 
perience would be produced, and either ruth- vinee; I am now only too thankful to be con- 
lessly ignored or contemptuously corrected by vinced of error and ignorance. I now no longer 
some unsympathetic elder of unyielding voice 25 shrink from saying that I know nothing of a 
and formed opinions. And then there was the subject; in old days I used to make a pretence 
crushing sense, at the conclusion of one of these of omniscience, and had to submit irritably to 
interviews, of having been put down as a tire- being tamely unmasked. It seems to me that I 
some and heavy young man. I fully believed in must have been an unpleasant young man 
my own liveliness and sprightliness, hut it to enough, but I humbly hope that I was riot so 
seemed an impossible task to persuade my disagreeable as might appear, 
elders that these qualities were there. A good- Another privilege of advancing years is the 
natured, elderly friend used at times to rally decreasing tyranny of convention. I used to do¬ 

me upon my shyness, and say that it all came sire to do the right thing, to know the right 
from thinking too much about myself. It was people, to play the right games. I did not reflect 
as useless as if one told a man with a toothache whether it was worth the sacrifice of personal 
that it was mere self-absorption that made him interest; it was all-important to be in the swim, 
suffer. For I have no doubt that the disease of Very gradually I discovered that other people 
self-consciousness is incident to intelligent troubled their heads very little about what one 
youth. Marie Bashkirtseff, 1 in the terrible self- 40 did; that the right people were often the most 
revealing journals which she wrote, desc ribes a tiresome and the most conventional, and that 
visit that she paid to someone who had ex- the only games which were worth playing were 
pressed an interest in her and a desire to see the games which one enjoyed. I used to un- 
her. She says that as she passed the threshold dergo miseries in staying at uncongenial houses, 
of the room she breathed a prayer, “O God, 45 in accepting shooting invitations when I could 
make me worth seeing!" How often used one to not shoot, in going to dances because the peo- 
desire to make an impression, to make one’s pie whom I knew were going. Of course one 
self felt and appreciated! has plenty of disagreeable duties to perform in 

Well, all that uneasy craving has left me. I any case; but I discovered gradually that to 
no longer have any particular desire for or ex- 50 adopt the principle of doing disagreeable things 

which were supposed to be amusing and agree¬ 
able was to misunderstand the whole situation. 
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Now, if I am asked to stay at a tiresome house, thing, but I know something almut the subject, 

[ refuse; I decline invitations to garden parties trecause I was private secretary to tire Secre- 
and public dinners and dances, because 1 know tury for War." 

that they will bore me, and as to games, I That was the right attitude, 1 thought, for 
never play them if 1 can help, because I find 5 the gentlemanly philosophei. 1 have learned 
that they do not entertain me. Of course there from mv old friend the lessort not to choose to 
are occasions when one is wanted to fill a gap. say anything if a turbulent and pompous per- 
and then it is the duty of a Christian and a son lavs down the law on subjects with which 
gentleman to conform, and to do it with a gcrod 1 happen to be uc<|uaitrted. 
grace. 10 Agatrr. there is another gairt that results from 

Again, 1 am not at the mercy of small preju- advancing years. I think it is true that there 
dices, as I used to be. As a voting man, if 1 were shaiper ecstasies in youth, keener peiecp- 
disliked the cut of a person’s whiskers or the tions, more passionate thrills; but then the mind 
fashion of his clothes, if I considered his mail- also dipped more swiftly and helplessly into 
ner to be abrupt or unpleasing, rl 1 was rrot in- i 5 discouragement, dreariness, and despair. 1 do 
terested in his subjects, 1 set hnn down as an not think that hie is so rapturous, but it eer- 
imjrossible person, and made no further attempt tninly is vastly more interesting. When I was 
to form acquaintance. Now I know that these voting there were an abundance of things about 
are superficial things, and that a kind heart and which I did not care. I was all lor poetry and 
an interesting personality are not inconsistent 20 art, I found history tedious, science tiiesorne, 
with Ixxits of a grotesque shape and even with politics insupportable. Now 1 mav thankfully 
mutton-chop whiskers. In fact, I think that say it is wholly different. The time ol youth was 
small oddities and differences have grown to the opening to me of many doors of life. Some- 
have a distinct value, and form a pleasing limes a door opened upon a mysterious and 
variety. If a person’s manner is unattractive, 1 25 wonderful place, an enchanted forest, a solemn 
often find that it is nothing more than a shyness avenue, a sleeping glade; often, too, it opened 
or an awkwardness which disappears the 1110- into some dusty workaday place, full of busy 
merit that familiarity is established. Mv stand- forms bent over intolerable tasks, whi/./ing 
ard is, in fact, lower, and I am more tolerant. wheels, dark gleaming machinery, the din of 

1 am not, I confess, wholly tolerant, but my 30 the factory and the workshop. Sometimes, too, 
intolerance is reserved for qualities and not for a door would open into a bare and melancholy 
externals. I still fly swiftly from long-winded, place, a hillside strewn with stones, an inter- 
pompous, and contemptuous persons; but if minable plain of sand; worst of all, a jilace 
their company is unavoidable, 1 have at least would sometimes be revealed which was full of 
learned to hold my tongue. The other day I 35 suffering, anguish, and hopeless woe, shallowed 
was at a country house where an old and ex- with fears and sins. From such prospects 1 
tremely tiresome General laid down the law turned with groans unutterable; but the air of 
on the subject of the Mutiny, where he had the accursed place would hang about me for 
fought as a youthful subaltern. I was jrretty days. These surprises, these strange surmises, 
sure that he was making the most grotesque 40 eiowded in fast upon me. How different the 
misstatements, but I was not in a position to world was from what the careless forecast of 
contradict them. Next the General was a cour- boyhood had pictured itl How strange, how 
terms, weary old gentleman, who sat with his beautiful, and yet how terrible 1 
finger-tips pressed together, smiling and nod- As life went on, the beauty increased, and a 
ding at intervals. Half an hour later we were 45 calmer, quieter beauty made itself revealed; in 
lighting our candles. The General strode fiercely youth 1 looked for strange, impressive, haunted 
up to bed, leaving a company of yawning and beauties, things that might deeply stir and 
dispirited men behind. The old gentleman came move; but year by year a simpler, sweeter, 
up to me and, as he took a light, said with an healthier kind of beauty made itself felt: such 
inclination of his head in the direction of the 50 beauty as lies on the bare, lightly washed, 
parting figure, “The poor General is a good faintly tinted hillside of winter, all delicate 
deal misinformed. I didn’t choose to say any- greens and browns, so far removed from the 
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sciousness. How often was one’s peace of mind pectation of being impressive. One likes, of 
ruined by gaucherie, by shyness, by the pain- course, to feel brisk and lively; but whereas in 
ful consciousness of having nothing to say, and the old days I used to enter a circle with the 
the still more painful consciousness of having intention of endeavoring to be felt, of giving 
said the wrong thing in the wrong way! Of 5 pleasure and interest, I now go in the humble 
course, it was all immensely exaggerated. If hope of receiving either. The result is that, hav- 
one went into chapel, for instance, with a straw ing got rid to a great extent of this pompous 
hat, which one had forgotten to remove, over and self-regarding attitude of mind, I not only 
a surplice, one had the feeling for several days find myself more at ease, but I also find other 
that it was written in letters of fire on every 10 people infinitely more interesting. Instead of 
wall. I was myself an ardent conversationalist in laying one's frigate alongside of another craft 
early years, and, with the charming omnis- with the intention of conducting a boarding ex- 
cicnce of youth, fancied that my opinion was pedition, one pays a genial visit by means of 

far better worth having than the opinions of the longboat with all the circumstance of cour- 

dons encrusted with pedantry and prejudice, l 5 tesy and amiability. Instead of desiring to make 
But if I found myself in the society of these conquests, I am glad enough to be tolerated, 

petrified persons, by the time that I had com- 1 dare, too, to say what I think, not alert for 

posed a suitable remark, the slender opening any symptoms of contradiction, but fully aware 

had already closed, and my contribution was that my own point of view is but one of many, 
either not uttered at all or hopelessly belated in 20 and quite prepared to revise it. In the old days 
its appearance. Or some deep generalization I demanded agreement; I am now amused by 
drawn from the dark backward of my vast ex- divergence. In the old days I desired to con- 
perience would be produced, and either ruth- vinee; I am now only too thankful to be con- 
lessly ignored or contemptuously corrected by vinced of error and ignorance. I now no longer 
some unsympathetic elder of unyielding voice 25 shrink from saying that I know nothing of a 
and formed opinions. And then there was the subject; in old days I used to make a pretence 
crushing sense, at the conclusion of one of these of omniscience, and had to submit irritably to 
interviews, of having been put down as a tire- being tamely unmasked. It seems to me that I 
some and heavy young man. I fully believed in must have been an unpleasant young man 
my own liveliness and sprightliness, hut it to enough, but I humbly hope that I was riot so 
seemed an impossible task to persuade my disagreeable as might appear, 
elders that these qualities were there. A good- Another privilege of advancing years is the 
natured, elderly friend used at times to rally decreasing tyranny of convention. I used to do¬ 

me upon my shyness, and say that it all came sire to do the right thing, to know the right 
from thinking too much about myself. It was people, to play the right games. I did not reflect 
as useless as if one told a man with a toothache whether it was worth the sacrifice of personal 
that it was mere self-absorption that made him interest; it was all-important to be in the swim, 
suffer. For I have no doubt that the disease of Very gradually I discovered that other people 
self-consciousness is incident to intelligent troubled their heads very little about what one 
youth. Marie Bashkirtseff, 1 in the terrible self- 40 did; that the right people were often the most 
revealing journals which she wrote, desc ribes a tiresome and the most conventional, and that 
visit that she paid to someone who had ex- the only games which were worth playing were 
pressed an interest in her and a desire to see the games which one enjoyed. I used to un- 
her. She says that as she passed the threshold dergo miseries in staying at uncongenial houses, 
of the room she breathed a prayer, “O God, 45 in accepting shooting invitations when I could 
make me worth seeing!" How often used one to not shoot, in going to dances because the peo- 
desire to make an impression, to make one’s pie whom I knew were going. Of course one 
self felt and appreciated! has plenty of disagreeable duties to perform in 

Well, all that uneasy craving has left me. I any case; but I discovered gradually that to 
no longer have any particular desire for or ex- 50 adopt the principle of doing disagreeable things 

which were supposed to be amusing and agree¬ 
able was to misunderstand the whole situation. 
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days that were still mv own liefore the day 
which I dreaded, and begin, in that agitated 
mood which used to accompany the return of 
consciousness after sleep, when the mind is 
alert but imbalanced, to anticipate the thing I 
feared, and feel that I could not face it. Now 
I tend to awake and say to myself, "Well, at 
any rate I have still to-day in my own hands ’; 
and then the very day itself has an increased 
value from the feeling that the uncomfortable 
experience lies ahead. 1 suppose that is the 
secret of the placid enjoyment which the very 
old so often display. They seem so near the 
dark gate, and yet so entirely indifferent to the 
thought of it; so absorbed in little leisurely 
trifles, happy with a childlike happiness. 

And thus 1 went slowly hack to College in 
that gathering gloom that seldom tails to bung 
a certain peace to the mind. The porter sat with 
his feet on the fender, in his comfortable den, 
reading a paper. The lights were beginning to 
appear in the court, and the firelight flickering 
buskly upon walls hung with all the pleasant 
signs of youthful life, the groups, the family 
photographs, the suspended oar, the cap of 
glory. So when 1 entered my book-lined rooms, 
and heard the kettle sing its comfortable song 
on the hearth, and reflected that 1 had a lew 
letters to write, an interesting book to turn over, 
a pleasant Hall dinner to look forward to, and 
that, after a space of talk, an undergraduate or 
two were coming to talk over a leisurely piece 
of work, an essay or a paper, I was more than 
ever inclined to acquiesce in my disabilities, to 
purr like an elderly cat, and to feel that while 
I had the priceless boon of leisure, set in a 
framework of small duties, there was much to 
be said for life, and that I was a poor creature 
if I could not be soberly content. 

Of course I know that 1 have missed the 
nearer tics of life, the hearth, the home, the 
companionship of a wife, the joys and interests 
of growing girls and boys. But if a man is fa¬ 
therly and kind-hearted, he will find plenty of 
young men who are responsive to a paternal 
interest, and intensely grateful for the good- 
humored care of one who will listen to their 
troubles, their difficulties, and their dreams. 1 
have two or three young friends who tell me 
what they are doing and what they hope to do. 

I have many correspondents who were friends 

u 


of mine as boys, who tell me from time to time 
how it goes with them in the bigger world, and 
who like in return to hear something ol my 
own doings. 

s And so 1 sit, while the clock on the mantle- 
piece ticks out the pleasant minutes, and the 
fire winks and crumbles on the hearth, till the 
old gvp comes tapping at the dooi to learn my 
intentions for the evening; and then again I 
io pass out into the court, the lighted windows of 
the Hall gleam with the ancient aimoiial glass, 
from staircase after staircase come troops of 
alert, gowned figures, while own head, above 
all the pleasant stir and inunnur of tile, hang 
i 5 in the dark sky the unchanging stars. 

GEORGESANTAYANA 

JK 63 - 

20 

Born in Madrid, Spain, George Sanlai/ana came 
to America when he teas nine years old. After 
his undergraduate years at Harvard he studied 
in Germany and then returned to Harvard, 
5 where he taught philosophy from 1889 to 1912 . 
Although English is not his native tongue, 
Santayana has achieved eminence in that lan¬ 
guage as a writer on aesthetics and philosophy, 
and as a poet, essayist, and novelist, lie de- 
o snihes his major philosophical work, 'The Life 
ol Henson ( 1905 ), as being a study of "possible 
human progress." During the Eirst World War 
Santayana lived in England, where he found 
the English way of life to be an approximation 
5 of that of the ancient Greeks. Something of a 
record of those years, his Soliloquies in England 
( 1923 ) reveals Santayana as a thoughtful and 
charming essayist. The idyllic, yet moralizing, 
essay that follows should be compared with 
o Edition's "Intimations of Philosophy in Early 
Childhood" (II, 272 ) and, in part, with Steven¬ 
son's "An Apology for Idlers” (II, 175 ). 

SKYLARKS 1 

5 There is a poet in every nice Englishman; 
there is a little fund of free vitality deep down 
in him which the exigencies of his life do not 
tap and which no art at his command can ren- 

Q 1 Reprinted from The Philosophy of Santayana; 
copyright 1936 by Charles Scribner's Sons; used by 
permission of the publishers, and of Constable and 
Company, Ltd., London. 
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tier articulate. He is able to draw upon it, and 
to drink in the refreshment and joy of inner 
freedom, only in silent or religious moments. 
He feels he is never so much himself as when 
he has shed for the lime being all his ordinary 
preoccupations. That is why his religion is so 
thin or (as he might say) so pure: it has no 
relevance to any particular passions or events; 
a featureless background, distant and restful, 
like a pale clear sky. That is why he loves na¬ 
ture, and country life, and hates towns and 
vtdgar people; those he likes he conceives 
emasculated, sentimentalized, and robed in 
white. The silent poet within !mn is only a lyric 
poet. When he returns from those draughts of 
rare and abstract happiness, he would find it 
hard to reconcile himself to the world, or to 
himself, did he not view both through a veil of 
convention and make-believe; he could not be 
honest about himself and retain his scll-icspcct, 
he could not be clear about other people and 
remain kind. Yet to be kind to all. and tine to 
his inner man, is his piolound desire; because 
even if life, in its unvarnished truth, is a gross 
medley and a cruel business, it is redeemed 
for him, nevertheless, bv the perfect beauty of 
soul that here and there mav shine through it. 
Hamlet is the classic vet.sum ol this imprisoned 
spirit; the skylaik seems a symbol of what it 
would be in its freedom. 

Poor larks! Is the piopottion of dull matter 
in their bodies, I wonder, really less than in 
ours? Must they not find food and rear their 
young? Must they not in their measure work, 
watch, and tremble? Cold, hunger, and disease 
probably beset them more often and more bit¬ 
terly than they do most of us. lint we think of 
them selfishly, as of actors on the stage, only in 
the character they wear when they attract our 
attention. As we walk through the fields we 
stop to watch and to listen to them performing 
in the sky, and never think of their home trou¬ 
bles; which they, too. seem for the moment to 
have eluded; at least they have energy and time 
enough left over from those troubles for all this 
luxury of song. It is this glorious if temporary 
emancipation, this absolute defiant emphasis 
laid with so much sweetness on the inner life 
that the poet in every nice Englishman loves in 
the lark; it seems to reveal a brother-spirit more 
fortunate than oneself, almost a master and a 
guide. 


Larks made even Shelley envious, although 
no man ever had less reason to envy them for 
their gift, either in its rapture or in its abstrac¬ 
tion. Even the outer circumstances of Shelley's 
5 life were very favourable to inspiration and left 
him free to warble as much and as ardently as 
he chose; but perhaps he was somewhat de¬ 
ceived by the pathos of distance and fancied 
that in Nepheloeoceygia 2 bad birds and wicked 
10 traditions were less tyrannous than in parlia¬ 
mentary England. He seems to have thought 
that human nature was not really made for 
puddings and port wine and hunting and elec¬ 
tions, nor even for rollicking at universities and 
15 reading Greek, but only for innocent lyrical 
ecstasies and fiery convictions that nevertheless 
should somehow not render people covetous 
or jealous or cruelly disposed, nor constrain 
them to prevent any one from doing anything 
io that any one might choose to do. Perhaps in 
truth the cloisters of Oxford and the streets of 
London are quite as propitious to the flights of 
which human nature is really capable as Eng¬ 
lish fields are to the flights of larks; there is 
as food in them for thought. But Shelley was im¬ 
patient of human nature; he was horrified to 
find that society is a web of merciless ambitions 
and jealousies, mitigated by a quite subsidiary 
kindness; he forgot that human life is precari- 
30 ous and that its only weapon against circum¬ 
stances, and against rival men, is intelligent 
action, intelligent war. The case is not other¬ 
wise with larks, on the fundamental earthly side 
of their existence; yet because their flight is 
35 bodily, because it is a festive outpouring of 
animal vitality, not of art or reflection, it sug¬ 
gests to us a total freedom of the inner man, a 
freedom which is impossible. 

In the flight of larks, however, by a rare 
40 favour of fortune, all seems to be spontaneity, 
courage, and trust, even within this material 
sphere; nothing seems to l>e adjustment or ob¬ 
servation. Their life in the air is a sort of in¬ 
toxication of innocence and happiness in the 
45 blind pulses of existence. They are voices of the 
morning, young hearts seeking experience and 
not remembering it; when they seem to sob 
they are only catching their breath. They spring 
from the ground as impetuously as a rocket or 

^° -See the Birds of Aristophanes (c. 444 -c. 380 

B.c.), Greek writer of comedies. Nepheloeoceygia 
is a town built in the clouds by the cuckoos. 
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the jet of a fountain, that bursts into a shower 
of sparks or of dew-drops; they circle as they 
rise, soaring through veil after veil of luminous 
air, or dropping from level to level. Their song 
is like the gurgling of little rills of water, per- 5 
|>etunl through its delicate variations, and 
throbbing with a changed volume at every 
change in the breeze. Their rapture seems to us 
seraphic, not merely because it descends to us 
invisibly from a luminous height, straining our 10 
eyes and necks—in itself a cheap sublimity— 
but rather because the lark sings so absolutely 
for the mad sake of singing. He is evidently 
making high holiday, spending his whole 
strength on something ultimate and utterly use- 1 5 
less, a momentary entrancing pleasure which 
(being useless and ultimate) is very like an act 
of worship or of sacrifice. Sheer life in him has 
become pure. That is what we envy; that is 
what causes us, as we listen, to draw a deeper 20 
breath, and perhaps something like tears to 
come to our eyes. He seems so triumphantly to 
attain what all our labors end by missing, yet 
what alone would justify them: happiness, 
selflessness, a moment of life lived in the spirit. 25 
And we may be tempted to say to ourselves: 

Ah, if I could only forget, if I could cease to 
look before and after, if the pale cast of 
thought' 1 did not make a slave of me, as well as 
a coward! to 

Vital laptures such as the lark’s are indeed 
not unknown even to man, and the suggestion 
of them powerfully allures the Englishman, be¬ 
ing as he is a youth morally, still impelled to 
sport, still confident of carrying his whole self v; 
forward into some sort of heaven, whether 111 
love, in politics, or in religion, without resigning 
to nature the things that are nature’s nor hid¬ 
ing in Cod the things that are God’s. Alas, a sad 
lesson awaits him, if he ever grows old enough 40 
to learn it. Vital raptures, unless long training 
or a miracle of adaptation has antecedently har¬ 
monized them with the whole orchestration of 
nature, necessarily come to a bad end. Dancing 
and singing and love and sport and religious 45 
enthusiasm are mighty ferments: happy he who 
vents them in their season. But if ever they are 
turned into duties, pumped up by force, or 
made the basis of anything serious, like morals 


or science, they become vicious. The wild 
breath of inspiration is gone which hurried 
them across the soul like a bright cloud. In¬ 
spiration, as we may read in Plato lietwoon the 
lines, inspiration is animal. It comes fiom the 
depths, from that hearth of Hestia. 4 the Earth- 
Mother, which conservative pagans could not 
help venerating as disine. Only ait and reason, 
however, are disine in a moral sense, not be¬ 
cause they are less natural than mspiiation (foi 
the Earth-Mother svith her seeds and vapouis is 
the root of esen tiling) but because they mount 
toward the ultimate heaven of oidei, heaulv, 
intellectual light, and the achievement of 
eternal dignities. I11 that dimension of being 
even featheiless bipeds can soar and sing svith 
a good giacc. But space is not their element; 
airmen, uosv that we have them, are only a 
nesv soil of sailor. They fly for the sake of dan¬ 
ger and of high svages; it is a boyish art, svith 
its lomantic glamour soon tarnished, and only 
.1 material resvard left lor all its skill and hard¬ 
ships. The only sublimity possible to man is 
intellectual, when he would be sublime in any 
othei dimension he is meiely fatuous and bom¬ 
bastic. Bv intelligence, so far as he possesses it, 
a man sees things as they are, transcends his 
senses and his passions, uproots himself fioin 
his casual station in space and time, sees all 
things future as if they were past, and all 
tilings past as for ever present, at once con¬ 
demns and forgives himself, renounces the 
world and loves it. Having this inner avenue 
open to divinity, he would be a fool to emulate 
the larks in their kind of ecstasy. 

His wings are his intelligence; not that they 
bring ultimate success to his animal will, which 
must end in failure, but that they lift his failure 
itself into an atmosphere of laughter and light, 
where is his proper happiness. He cannot take 
his fine flight, like the lark, in the morning, in 
mad youth, in some irresponsible burst of vital¬ 
ity, because life is impatient to begin; that sort 
of thing is the fluttering of a caged bird, a re¬ 
bellion against circumstance and against com¬ 
monness which is a sign of spirit, but not spirit 
in its self-possession, not happiness nor a school 
of happiness. The thought which crowns life at 
its summit can accompany it throughout its 
course, and can reconcile us to its issue. In- 


:l See Hamlet, III, i, 85 : 
pale cast of thought.” 


“sickbed o’er with the 


4 Greek goddess of the hearth 
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telligence is Homeric in its pervasive light. It glance! There is no labour then, no friction or 
traces all the business of nature, eluding but groping, no anxious jostling against what we do 
not disturbing it, rendering it in fact more not know, but only joy in this intricate out- 
amiable than it is, and rescuing it from van- spread humorous world, intoxication as ethereal 
ity. 5 as the lark’s, but more descriptive. If his song 

Sense is like a lively child always at our el- is raised above the world for a moment by its 
bow, saying. Look, look, what is that? Will is wantonness and idle rapture, ours is raised 
like an orator, indignantly demanding some- above it essentially by its scope. To look before 
thing diiferent. History and fiction and religion and after is human; it would not be sincere nor 
arc like poets, continually recomposing the to manly in us not to take thought for the morrow 
facts into some tragic unity which is not in and not to pine for what is not. We must start 

them. All these forms of mind are spiiitual, and on that basis, with our human vitality (which 

therefore materially superfluous and free; but is art) substituted for the vegetative prayerful- 
their spirit is pious, it is attentive to its sources, ness of the lily, and our human scope (which is 
and therefore seems to be care-laden and not so 15 knowledge of the world) substituted for the 
gloriously emancipated as the music of larks, or outpourings of larks. 

even of human musicians; yet thought is pure On this other plane we could easily be as 
music in its essence, and only in its subject- happy as the larks, if we were as liberal. Men 
matter retrospective and troubled about the when they are civilized and at ease are liberal 
facts. It must indeed be troubled about them, 20 enough m their sports, and willing to desipere 
liecause in man spirit is not a mere truant, as it in loco;' like kittens, but it is strange how bar- 

seems to be in the lark, but is a faithful chron- barous and illiberal, at least in modern times, 

icier of labour and wisdom. Man is hard- they have remained about thought. They wish 
pressed; long truancies would be fatal to him. to harness thought like a waterfall, or like the 
He is tempted to indulge in them—witness his 25 blind Samson,“ to work for them night and day, 
languages and pyramids and mythologies; yet in the treadmill of their interests or of their 
his margin of safety is comparatively narrow, orthodoxy. Fie upon their stupidity and upon 
and he cannot afford to spend such relatively their slavishncssl They do not see that when 
prodigious amounts of energy in mere play as nature, with much travail, brings something liv- 

the lark does with a light heart and in the 30 ing to birth, inevitable thought is there already, 
grand manner. There are words to man's music; and gratis, and cannot possibly be there before, 
he gives names to things; he tries to catch the The seething of the brain is indeed as prag- 
rhythni of his own story, or to imagine it richer matic as the habit of singing and flying, which 

and more sublime than it is. His festivals are in its inception doubtless helped the larks to 

heavy with pathos; they mark the events on 35 survive, as even the whiteness of the lily may 
which his existence turns—harvests, funerals, have done through the ministry of insects which 
redemptions, wooings, and wars. When he dis- it attracted; but even material organs are bound 
regards all these tiresome things, he becomes a to utility by a very loose tie, Nature does not 
fop or a fanatic. There is no worthy transport shake off her baroque ornaments and her vices 
for him except sane philosophy—a common- 40 until they prove fatal, and she never thinks of 
tury, not a dream. His intelligence is most in- the most obvious invention or pressing reform, 
tense and triumphunt when there is least waste until some complication brings her, she knows 
in his life; for if hard thinking sometimes makes not how, to try the experiment. Nature, having 
the head ache, it is because it comes hard, not no ulterior purpose, has no need of parsimony 
liecause it is thinking; our fuddled brain grates 45 or haste or simplicity. Much less need she be 
and repeats itself in that it can t think. But if niggardly of spirit, which lays no tax upon her, 
your business is in order, it requires no further and consumes no energy, but laughs aloud, a 
pains to understand it. Intelligence is the flower marvel and a mystery to her, in her very heart, 
of war and the flower of love. Both, in the end, All animal functions, whether helpful or waste- 

are comprehension. How miraculously in our 50_ 

happy moments we understand how far we * to play or ^ „ the ri ht time . 
jump, what masses of facts we dominate at a “SeeJudges 16 : 21 . 
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ful, have this fourth dimension in the realm of 
spirit—the joy, or the pain, or the beauty that 
may be found in them. Spirit loads with a lyric 
intensity the flying moment in which it lives. It 
actually paints the lily and casts a perfume on 5 
the violet; it turns into vivid presences a thou¬ 
sand forms which, until its flame lighted them 
up, were merged in the passive order and truth 
of things, like the charms of Lucy by the 
springs of Dove, before Wordsworth discovered to 
them. The smile of nature is not ponderable; 
and the changing harmonies of nature, out of 
which spirit springs, are like the conjunctions 
or eclipses of planets, facts obvious enough to 
sense in their specious simplicity, vet materially > 5 
only momentary positions of transit for way¬ 
farers hound each on his own errand. The songs 
of larks aie like shooting stars that drop down¬ 
wards and vanish, human intelligence is a part 
of the steadier music of the spheres. 20 

JOHN DEWEY 

1859 - 

23 

Since the death of William James in 11 ) 10 , John 
Dewey has been America's foremost philos¬ 
opher. As a disciple of James he is a prag¬ 
matist and believes that the value or truth of an 
idea is to be discovered in its practical applica- 30 
Hon. A true philosophy, so he feels, takes cog¬ 
nizance of the times, of the actual world, and 
represents not only an attempt to understand 
that world but an effort to direct social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political forces toward a good end. 3 5 
Although Dewey has spent much of his life as a 
teacher at Columbia University, he has made 
himself felt outside the classroom. His views on 
education have met with wide acceptance and 
with almost as wide condemnation. As one who 40 
practices what he teaches, he has fought not 
only for academic freedom but for civic free¬ 
dom as well, and has shoum the strength of his 
beliefs by taking part in political campaigns. A 
few of his many book titles will serve to indi- 45 
cate the scope of his theoretical and practical 
interests: Critical Theory of Ethics ( 1894 ), Ger¬ 
man Philosophy and Politics ( 1915 ), The Public 
and Its Problems ( 1927 ), and Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry ( 1938 ). Dewey’s definition of 
thought should be read in connection t vith 
Locke’s essay on the understanding (II, 27). 
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WHAT IS THOUGHT?' 

No words are oftener on our lips than think¬ 
ing and thought. So profuse and varied, indeed, 
is our use of these words that it is not easy to 
define just what we moan hv them. The aim of 
this cliapter is to find a single consistent mean¬ 
ing. Assistance may be had by considoiing some 
typical ways in which the terms .00 employed. 
In the first place thought is used hioadlv, not to 
sav loosely. Everything that comes to mind, 
that "goes through our heads," is called a 
thought. To think oi a thing is just to be con¬ 
scious of it in any way whatsoever. Second, the 
term is rcstiieted by excluding whatever is di¬ 
rectly presented; we think (or think oi) only 
such things as we do not directly see, hear, 
smell, or taste. Then, third, the meaning is 
further limited to beliefs that rest upon some 
kind of evidence or testimony. Oi this thiul 
tyjre, two kinds—or, rather, two degrees—-must 
be disciiminated. In some cases, a belief is ac¬ 
cepted with slight or almost no attemjit to state 
the grounds that support it. In other cases, the 
giound or basis for a belief is deliberately 
sought and its adequacy to support the belief 
examined. This process is called reflective 
thought: it alone is truly educative in value, 
and it forms, accordingly, the principal subject 
of this volume. We shall now briefly describe 
each of the four senses. 

1 . I11 its loosest sense, thinking signifies every¬ 
thing that, as we say, is “in our heads" or that 
"goes thiough our minds.” He who offers “a 
penny for your thoughts” does not expect to 
drive any great bargain. In calling the object of 
his demand thoughts, he does not intend to 
ascribe to them dignity, consecutiveness, or 
truth. Any idle fancy, trivial recollection, or 
flitting impression will satisfy his demand. Day¬ 
dreaming, building of castles in the air, that 
loose flux of casual and disconnected material 
that floats through our minds in relaxed mo¬ 
ments are, in this random sense, thinking. More 
of our waking life than we should cure to ad¬ 
mit, even to ourselves, is likely to be whiled 
away in this inconsequential trifling with idle 
fancy and unsubstantial hope. 

In this sense, silly folk and dullards think. 

1 How We Think by John Dewey—reprinted by 
special permission from D. C. ffeatn and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The story is told of a man in slight repute for They produce good stories, not—unless by 

intelligence, who, desiring to lie chosen select- chance—knowledge. Such thoughts are an ef- 

man in his New England town, addressed a florescence of feeling; the enhancement of a 

knot of neighlmrs in this wise; “I hear you don't mood or sentiment is their aim; congruity of 

believe I know enough to hold office. I wish 5 emotion, their binding tie. 
you to understand that 1 am thinking about III. In its next sense, thought denotes belief 
something or other most of the time.” Now re- resting upon some basis; that is, real or sup- 
flective thought is like this random coursing ol posed knowledge going beyond what is di- 
things through the mind in that it consists of a rectly present. It is marked by acceptance or re¬ 
succession of things thought of; but it is unlike, 10 jection of something as reasonably probable or 
in that the mere chance occurrence of any improbable. This phase of thought, however, 
chance "something or other” in an irregular sc- includes two such distinct types of belief that, 
quence does not suffice. Hof lection involves not even though their difference is strictly one of 
simply a sequence of ideas, but a consequence degree, not of kind, it becomes practically im- 
—a consecutive ordering in such a way that l 5 portant to consider them separately. Some be- 
euch determines the next as its proper outcome, liefs are accepted when their grounds have 
while each in turn leans back on its predeces- not themselves been considered, others are ac- 
sors. The successive portions of the reflective eepted because their grounds have been ex¬ 
thought grow out of one another and support amined. 

one another; they do not come and go in a 20 When we say, “Men used to think the world 
medley. Each phase is a step from something to was flat," or "1 thought you went to the house,” 
something—technically speaking, it is a term of we express belief: something is accepted, held 
thought. Each term leaves a deposit which is to, acquiesced in, or affirmed. But such 
utilized in the next term. The stream or flow thoughts may mean a supposition accepted 
becomes a train, chain, or thread. 25 without reference to its real grounds. These 

II. Even when thinking is used in a broad may be adequate, they may not; but their value 
sense, it is usually restricted to matters not di- with reference to the support they afford the 
rectly perceived: to what we do not see, smell, belief has not been considered, 
hear, or touch. We ask the man telling a story if Such thoughts grow up unconsciously and 
he saw a certain incident happen, and his reply 30 without reference to the attainment of correct 
may be, No, I only thought of it. A note of in- belief. They are picked up—we know not how. 
vention, as distinct from faithful record of oh- From obscure sources and by unnoticed chan- 
servation, is present. Most important in this nels they insinuate themselves into acceptance 
class are successions of imaginative incidents and become unconsciously a part of our mental 
and episodes which, having a certain colier- 35 furniture. Tradition, instruction, imitation—all 
ence, hanging together on a continuous thread, of which depend upon authority in some form, 
lie between kaleidoscopic flights of fancy and or appeal to our own advantage, or fall in with 
considerations deliberately employed to estab- a strong passion—are responsible for them, 
lish a conclusion. The imaginative stories Such thoughts are prejudices, that is, prejudg- 
poured forth by children possess all degrees of 40 ments, not judgments proper that rest upon a 
internal congruity; some are disjointed, some survey of evidence. 

are articulated. When connected, they stimu- IV. Thoughts that result in belief have an 
late reflective thought; indeed, they usually oc- importance attached to them which leads to 

cur in minds of logical capacity. These imagina- reflective thought, to conscious inquiry into the 

tive enterprises often precede thinking of the 45 nature, conditions, and bearings of the belief, 
close-knit type and prepare the way for it. But To think ol whales and camels in the clouds is 
they do not aim at knowledge, at belief about to entertain ourselves with fancies, terminable 
facts or in truths; and thereby they are marked at our pleasure, which do not lead to any belief 

off from reflective thought even when they most in particular. But to think of the world as flat is 

resemble it. Those who express such thoughts 50 to ascribe a quality to a real thing as its real 
do not expect credence, but rather credit for a property. This conclusion denotes a connection 
well-constructed plot or a well-arranged climax. among things and hence is not, like imaginative 
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thought, plastic to our mood. Belief in the 
world's flatness commits him who holds it to 
thinking in certain specific wavs of other ob¬ 
jects, such as the heavenly bodies, antipodes, 
the possibility of navigation. It prescribes to 5 
him actions in accordance with his conception 
of these objects. 

The consequences of a belief upon other !«•- 
liefs and upon behavior may be so important, 
then, that men are forced to consider the 10 
grounds or reasons of their belief and its logical 
consequences. This means reflective thought— 
thought in its eulogistic and emphatic sense. 

Men thought the world was Hat until Colum¬ 
bus thought it to be round. The earlier thought 1 s 
was a belief held because men had not the en¬ 
ergy or the courage to question what those 
about them accepted and taught, especially as 
it was suggested and seemingly confirmed by 
obvious and sensible facts. The thought of Co- 20 
lumhus was a reasoned conclusion. It marked 
the close of study into facts, of scrutiny and re¬ 
vision of evidence, of working out the implica¬ 
tions of various hypotheses, and of comparing 
these theoretical results with one another and 2 3 
with known facts. Because Columbus did not 
accept unhesitatingly the current traditional 
theoiy, because he doubted and inquired, lie 
arrived at his thought. Skeptical of what, Irom 
long habit, seemed most certain, and credulous 30 
of what seemed impossible, he went on thinking 
until he could produce evidence for both his 
confidence and his disbelief. Even if his con¬ 
clusion had finally turned out wrong, it would 
have been a different sort of belief from those it 3 3 
antagonized, because it was reached by a dif¬ 
ferent method. Active, persistent, and careful 
consideration of any belief or supposed form of 
knowledge in the light of the grounds that sup¬ 
port it, and the further conclusions to which it 40 
tends, constitutes reflective thought. Any one of 
the first three kinds of thought may elicit this 
type; but once begun, it is a conscious and vol¬ 
untary effort to establish belief upon a firm 
basis of reasons. 45 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 

1867-1933 

By 1933 , the year of his death, John Gals¬ 
worthy, English author, had published twenty 
novels, as many plays, and a number of books 
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of essays. HLs most important work of fiction. 
The Forsyte Saga ( 1922 ). reveals him as a close 
student and critic of English middle-class so¬ 
ciety. Certain of his plays show him to be little 
short of an open projxigaiulist for social justice, 
and his humanitarian sympathies led him, at 
times, toward sentimentalism. As an essayist he 
has charm and sensitivity. Among Ins hooks of 
essays are A Commentary ( 190 ,S), The Inn of 
Tranquillity ( 1912 ). and A Sheaf 1 1910 ) What 
Galsworthy has to say in one of the following 
essays, "Some Platitudes Concerning Drama,” is 
of especial interest, since he tins a successful 
playwright Three of his plays are |ustice 
( 1910 ), Loyalties ( 1922 ), and Escape ( 1920 ). 
His “Castles in Spain” raises i/uestions that in¬ 
vite comparison of that essay with Arnold's 
“Sweetness and Eight” ( 11 , 143 ). 

CASTLES IN STAIN 1 

We of the modern world, what do we dream 
of? What are our castles in Spain? 

The thought came to me in Seville Cathe¬ 
dral, the stone fabric of man’s greatest dieam 
in those ages to which we have been accus¬ 
tomed to apply the word "dark.” They who, 
traveling in Spain, consult their guide-books, 
mav read these words: “On the eighth day of 
July in the year 1-101 the Dean and Chaptei of 
Seville assembled in the court of the elms and 
solemnly resolved: ‘Let us build a church so 
great that those who come after us may think 
us mad to have attempted it!' . . . The church 
took one hundred and fifty years to build.” 

Men dreamed in those “dark” days, and car¬ 
ried out their dreams. In that silent building, 
incredibly beautiful, in that grove of sixty great 
trees of stone, whose vast trunks are jeweled by 
sunlight filtering through the high stained glass, 
in that stupendous and perfected work of art, 
raised by five succeeding generations to the 
glory of themselves and their Cod, one stood 
wondering wherein lay the superiority of our¬ 
selves, Children of Light, over those Sons of 
Darkness. 

We, too, dream. I have seen some of the re¬ 
sults—the Creat Dam at Assuan, the Roosevelt 

1 Reprinted from Candelabra by John Gals¬ 
worthy; copyright 1933 by John Galsworthy; used 
by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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Dam in Arizona, the Woolworth Building, the spirit will look after itself. Whether we save a 
Forth Bridge, the Power Works at Niagara— greater proportion of our bodies than the an- 
not yet the greatest of them all, the Panama cients did of souls, is more than doubtful. But 
Canal (which actually took one-tenth of the no such trifling doubts shake our belief in 
time it took the Sons of Darkness to achieve 5 “progress.” 

Seville Cathedral). But all these were dreamed Our modem castle in Spain is, in a word, 
and fabricked out for immediate material bene- “production,” and we have no other. It terrifies 
fit, us, it paralyzes us, it is like a snake in front of 

The builders of the giant mosques, the Tern- a rabbit. It is like that Chinese general at whose 
pics of the Sun, the marvelous old churches, to name a million trembled. And what was his 
builded for no physical advantage in this life. name? "Wu.” 

They carved and wrought and slowly lifted It is machinery, of course, which has divided 
stone on stone, to remote, and, as they thought, trs from the ancients, given us a new culture 
spiritual ends. and ideal. 

We moderns mine and forge, and mason up l 5 Machinery has quietly and gradually shifted 
our monuments, to the immediate profit of our the central point of man’s philosophy. Before 
bodies. Have we raised anything really great the industrial era set in, men used to make 
in stone or brick /or a mere idea, since Christo- things by hand; they were in some sort artists, 
pher Wren 3 built St. Paul's Cathedral? with the artist’s—or at least the craftsman’s— 

Now, the Sons of Darkness and the Children 10 pride in their work. Now they press buttons, 
of Light, both, I think, have worshipped a half- they turn wheels; they don’t make completed 
truth. In the streets of Spain, in the Indian or articles, they work with monotony at the sec- 
Kgyplian village, to this day you may see the tion of an article; so many hours of machine- 

shadow of these ancient great buildings fall as driving per day, the total result of which is 

if with dark weight on a miserably poor human- 25 never a man’s individual achievement. “Intelli- 
ity. The ancients budded for to-morrow in an- gent specialism,” says an English writer, "is one 

other world; they forgot that all of us have a thing. It consists in one man learning how to 

to-day in this. They spent riches and labor to do one thing specially well. Hut the sort of spe- 
suve the souls of their hierarchy, but they kept cializing which consists in setting thousands of 
their laborers so poor that they had no souls to 3° human beings during their whole working lives 
save. They left astounding testimony to human to such a soul-destroying job as fixing the bris- 
genius and tenacity, majestic creations which ties into a hair-brush, pasting labels on jam- 
can uplift the spirit of anyone who has eyes to pots, or nearly any one of the varieties of’ma- 

see; but with all their dreams in stone to the chine minding, is quite another thing. It is an 

glory of their gods, they kept simple man a 3; utter negation of human nature.” 
beast of burden. And it never seems to have A man’s real interest in lile. is now not in his 
ruffled their consciousness that they purchased working day, but outside of it. The old artificers 
much of that ideal beauty with slavery, misery, drew in their culture, such as it was, from their 
and blood. work; in these days, culture, such as it is, is 

We moderns have gone another way to work, 40 grafted on to the workman in his leisure, as a 
worshipping our half-truth. In place of those sort of antidote to wheel driving. I don’t want 
ideals for which tire ancients worked—art, and to exaggerate—hewers, delvers, drawers of 
the future life of their princes, politicians, and water could never have taken much pride in 

prelates—we moderns pursue what we call their work, and, on the other hand, we still 

“progress.” All our stupendous achievements 45 have many among 11s to whom their work is of 
have this progressive notion at their back. We absorbing interest. The modern architect and 
worship industry and trade. We think that if engineer" for example, have a great deal of the 
we make the wheels go round fast enough, artist in them—they have a passion for the per- 
mankind is bound to rise on the wings of fection of their job, which they communicate 
wealth. Look after the body, we say, and the 50 to many of those working under them. But 

though they may raise in Brooklyn Bridge, or 
the Woolworth Building, a marvel of efficiency, 
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which in certain lights is also a thing of beauty, in the system of government bv bodies elected 
Society did not commission them to erect these for short terms, he will lx- the greatest bene- 
wonders primarily for the sake of their beauty, factor of the age. The life of a civic body is, 1 
or in order that Presidents Wilson and Harding l relieve, alxmt four years; we should want a 
might go to heaven. And, on the whole, 1 think 5 procession of civic bodies who steadily loved 
there has been a great change; pride of quality castles in Spain, to make ol London a stainless 
has given way to pride of quantity. Men used city of Portland stone, lull ol baths and Downs 
to make things as well as they could for the and smgmg birds—not in cages, 
pride they took in making them (and because But, seriously, we are very uufoitiinate in let- 

thcy sometimes used the thing themselves). 10 ting our civic lile Ire run in the iii.iin bv those 
Now it is to their interest to turn out the cheap- who were lxrm seeing two inches bebne their 
est, most quickly made, and lowest form of noses, and whose education, instead of incieas- 
article that the public will take; and we have to ing, has reduced those inches to one. It seems 
rely for quality, not on the maker's pride ol ungrateful to ciitici/.e the practical business 
work, but on a grafted culture which keeps the 1$ man whose faculties and poweis, stamina and 
public up to demanding a better sort of article. oiieigv, make the more imaginative person 
In old days the good thing was naturally sup- gasp. One owes him, in fact, so much, that one 
plied, nowadays it is artificially demanded. would like to owe him more. But does bis vision 

Of course there is much truth in the vague as a rule extend lrcyond keeping pace with the 

modern notion that if you take care of the body 20 present? And without v ision the people peiisli! 
the spirit will take care of itself. Only, you Why, the age is so practical that the wind 
must really take care of the body, and not just "visionary" has actually a slighting significance, 
pretend to. And the trouble about this progress Anil yet the really great practical admiiiisliators 
of ours—which is supposed to take care of our have all had vision—men like Caesar, Chat- 
bodies, and of which machinery is the mistress 25 ham, 3 Lincoln. And great men apart, thcic aie 
—is that it doesn't progress. We used to have really many naturally both practical and vision- 
the manor-house, with half a dozen hovels in its ary. But in an age ol specialism our method of 
support. Now we have, say, twenty miles of education ever tends to develop one side ol our 
handsome residences, with a bundled and natures at the expense of tile other, 
twenty miles of ugly hack streets, reeking with 30 If we can't incut pin ate beauty in our scheme 
smoke and redolent ol dulncss, dirt, and discon- of life today, and foster the love ol beauty in 
tent. Proportions are unchanged. The purple our children, the life ol to-morrow and the clul- 

patches of our great towns are too often as dren thereof must necessarily be as far from 

rouge on the cheeks and salve on the lips of a beauty as we are now. Surely it is strange to set 
corpse. Real progress would level up and grad- 35 men to direct the education, housing, and 
ually extinguish the disproportion between amusements of their fellow citizens, il they 

manor and hovel, residence and back street. haven’t a love of beauty, and some considerable 

Let us be fantastic for a moment and con- knowledge of art! And is it really going too far 

ceivc the civic authorities of London on the to say that the present generation of business 
eighth day of July in the year 1922 , solemnly 40 men—with, of course, many notable exceptions 
resolving: “We will remake of London a city so —have a sort of indulgent contempt for ait and 
beautiful and sweet to dwell in that those who beauty? Would they admit that art has been 
come after us shall think us mad to have at- the greatest of all factors in raising mankind 

tempted it.” It might well take five generations, from its old savage state? And yet it is the con- 

but it would be real progress. Alas! Our civic 45 temptation of beautiful visions, emotions, 
authorities have not been brought up to care a thoughts, and dreams, expressed beautifully in 
button for anything so unpractical as a castle in stone, metal, paint, words, and music, which 

Spain. And say what you will in favor of de- has slowly, generation by generation, lifted 

mocracy, there is always the trouble of getting man to his present stature, such as it is, and 
any far-sighted and unbroken policy pursued. If 50 __ 

anyone can furnish an antidote to the wasting s Wi n iam Pitt ( 1708 - 1778 ), first Ear! of Chat- 
tendency of short immediate policies, inherent ham, English statesman. 
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mollified his savage nature. If it hasn’t been bring an inkling at least of the fine arts, the 

that, ask yourselves what it has been! Religion? architecture, literature, and music of the past 

The uplifting part of religion is the beautiful to children even in the humblest schools. And 

expression of exalted feeling. The rest of re- why should not the children of labor have as 

ligion is but superstition. Think oi the thousand 5 much chance to be familiar with beauty as the 
wars fought in the name of superstition; of the children of the rich? All economic revolution 

cannibal feasts, the human sacrifices; the tor- or evolution is hollow unless it means more 

tures of the Inquisition; the persecutions, in- demand for beauty—greater dignity of human 

tolerances, and narrow cruelties perpetrated life. Without that it must be simply retrograde, 

even to this day. The stories and teachings oi 10 destroying what beauty and love of it we have, 
Buddha, of Christ, of St. Francis d’Assisi, were with all to begin over again. What use in B's 

the beautiful expressions of exalted feeling, sim- despoiling A, if B is going to use his spoils no 

pie, and touching the hearts of men, as all true better, probably worse, than A? A mere lap of 

beauty does; and so they have done their en- luxury would only make B fat. 
nobling work. They belong to the cult of 15 This is all platitude; and a great fuss about 
beauty. beauty, which cannot feed or clothe or warm 

Has trade, perhaps, lieen the mollifying in- the lx>dy, whatever it may do to that senti- 

fluence and elevator of mankind? I think, only mental appanage, the spirit, 

so far as it has widened the reach of beauty, 1 read in a journal not long ago: “One always 

brought beauty within the range of multitudes, 20 suspects Mr. Galsworthy of a certain deep- 
by opening up the lines of communication. In seated sentimentalism.” I think the writer must 

that sense, no doubt, trade has helped. But have sold his castles in Spain at a loss. The fact 

trade as trade has no real elevating influence— is, one must be sentimental in this life to do 

rather the contrary. anything except make money, and it is really 

No! Only beauty, in the largest sense of the 25 better to have a castle in Spain than a villa at 
word, the yearning for it, the contemplation of Newport or Cannes. 

it, has civilized mankind. And yet we don’t The precise definitions of beauty are without 
really take lieauty seriously. Immediate profit number or—value, to speak of. I just use the 

rules the roost of us all in this age of ours. I word to mean everything which promotes the 

leave it to the conscience oi the age to decide 30 real dignity of human life. To illustrate the 
whether that is good. For every age has a con- width of the word beauty as I am using it, I 

science, but it never comes to life till the age is mention what we all understand: good sports- 

on its death-bed. manship. To be a good “sportsman,” a man 

The fault of all ages has been this: beauty— shuns that which lowers his dignity, that which 

the knowledge and the love of it—has been 35 dims his idea of his own quality; and—his con- 
kept as a preserve of the few, as the possession ception of quality derives obscurely from his 

of a caste or clique. No great proportion of us sense of beauty. The dignity of human life de¬ 
arc capable of creating or expressing beauty; mands in fact not only such desirable em- 

but an immensely greater proportion of us are broideries as pleasant sound, fine form, and 

capable of appreciating it than ever have been 40 lovely color, but health, strength, cleanliness, 
given a real chance of so doing. balance, joy in living, just conduct and kind 

It should be our castle in Spain to clear our conduct, for there is no beauty in the sight of 

age of that defect, and put beauty within the tortured things, A man who truly loves beauty 

reach of all. Machinery has come to stay, so hates to think that he enjoys it at the expense of 

that we must perforce rely on grafted culture— 45 starved and stunted human beings or suffering 
in other words, on education. We must teach animals. A cruel or pettifogging aestheticism has 

the young now to feel and see the beauties of sometimes smeared the word beauty and given 

nature and art. The modern age is not easy to it a bad odor. But that is not the beauty which 

teach. But we have exceptional facilities in gleams on the heights in the sunrise. That is not 

these days for teaching what helps to keep life 50 our castle in Spain. 

dignified, besides those simple accomplish- But to put aside for a moment the senti¬ 
ments, cooking and keeping clean; we could mental, and come to business. Beauty, and the 
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love of it, is surely the best investment modem been offered us instead of the pursuit of I reality, 

man can make; for nothing else—most certainly or quality, if that lie a preferable word, 

not trade will keep him from destroying the Take, lor instance, the ideal of happiness in a 

human species. future life. If there be a lutuie life ioi the iudi- 

Consider what science has Irecome m the s ridual. we obviously cannot reach happiness 
hands of engineers and chemists, its destructive therein without having longed for and served 

powers increase a hundred fold with each dec- quality in this, without having had that kind 

ade; and the reproductive powers and inclma- and free and generous philosophy which lie- 

lions of the human being do not v.uv Recollect longs to the cult of beauty and alone gives 

that nothing in the world but the love ol Ireauty to peace of mind The pursuit ol beauty includes, 
in its broad sense stands between man and the then, whatever may be true in the ideal—hap- 

full and reckless exercise of his competitive pmess in a future hie. 

greed; and remember the gie.it war—a little Take the ideal of mateiial comfort in this life, 
war compared to that which, tluougli the de- Hut the cult ol beauty, of quality, includes all 

velopment of scientific destiuetion, we shall be is that is good m this ideal, lor it surely demands 

able to wage next time' Hemcmbeimg all this, plivsie.il health and well-being, sane minds in 
we get an inkling of the sheer necessity there is sane bodies, which depend of course on a suf¬ 
fer us to invest in beauty and the love theienf. fieieney ol material cninlort. All the rest ol the 

No other investment will give us interest on our ideal ol wealth is mere fat, sagging beyond the 
money and our money back. I nbalaueed trade, 20 point ol balance. As a laet, modem civilization 
science, industry, will give us a high inomen- is ollei mg us a compound between happiness in 

tary rate of inteicst, but only till the clash a future hie, and mateiial eomfoit in this, lip- 

comcs again, and the world goes even more solving the first, and stomach-serving the sec- 

bankmpt than it is at present ond. We get the keys ol heaven from our banks, 

I he professor who has invented a rocket ami vve don't get them if we haven’t a good 

which will go to the moon and find out all balance. Modem civilization is, on the whole, 

about it (though whether it is to be booinei.mg camouflaged commeieialism, wherein to do 

enough to come back with the story, vve .lie not tilings well, for the jot/ of doing them well, is 

told), that professor would, I venture to think, i.iicr than vvv think. We have oven comtnercial- 

have done mmo real good il he had taught a 1,0 , m | salvation—for so much virtue, so much 

school full of children to see the beauty of— salvation. Always—always —quid pro quo.* 
moonshine. Hut let ns give the devil its due. Let us ad- 

I he next war will be 1 ought from the air mit at once that in spite of everything this is 

with explosives and gas, and may very likely still the best age on the whole that man has 

be over before war is declared. The war after 3 s lived in. It is in its own way very thorough— 
that will be fought with the geims of disease, our modern civilization. It lias made advertise- 

distributed by wireless or something choice of merit into a fine art, equipped bedrooms with 

that character. The final war necessary for the telephones; it diagnoses maladies with extreme 

oomph-te extirpation of mankind will be fought punctilio. A doctor examined a young lady the 

with radium or atomic energy; and we shall 40 otliei day, and among his notes were these: 
have no need to examine the moon, for the “Not afraid ol small rooms, ghosts, or thunder- 
earth will be as lifeless. storms; not made drunk by hearing Wagner; 

So much for business! To go back to senti- brown hair, artistic hands; had a craving for 

ment, which is really what makes the wheels go chocolate in 1918 ." The age is thorough in its 

round. Not even “big business” rules our in- 45 way. But there’s a kind of deadly practicality 
stincts, and our passions. Imperialists, chemists, about its production: all for to-day, none for 

engineers, merchants, militarists—vve are all to-morrow! The future will never think us mad 

deep-seated sentimentalists. The only question lor attempting what vve do attempt; vve build 

for us is; What shall we he sentimental about? no Seville cathedrals. We don’t get ahead of 

Which is the fairer castle in Spain—quantity or ;o time, 
quality? ... 

Consider for a moment the ideals which have < something for something. 
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We have just let slip, in England, the chance deal —higher and wider conception of the dig- 

to get our country life going thoroughly once nity of human life; the teaching of what beauty 

more. At demobilization we might have put is, to all, not merely to the few; the cultivation 

hundreds of thousands on the land, which of good will so that we wish and work and 

needs them so badly for a dozen reasons. How 5 dream that not only ourselves but everybody 
many have we put? Not so many as the war may be healthy and happy; and, above all, the 

took away from the land. Admitted that life on fostering of the habit of doing things and mak- 

the land means hard work, burnt faces, and ing things well for the joy of the work and the 

maybe bowed backs; it also means hearty stock pleasure of achievement, rather than for the 

for the next generation. A nation concerned 10 gain they will bring us. With these as the rules, 
only with its present is like the man who was the wheels of an insensate industrialism, whose 

fishing, and, feeling sleepy, propped his rod up one idea is to make money and get ahead of 

on the bank, with the line in the water. A wag other people—careless of direction towards hell 

spied him sleeping, took the rod, waded across or heaven—might conceivably be spoked, 

the river, propped up tin: rod on the opposite 1 5 As it seemed to me, the great lack of our age 
bank, and lay down behind a hedge to watch is an ideal, expressed with sufficient concrete- 

for the awakening. Such is the awakening in ness to be like a vision, beckoning. To me there 

store for nations which enjoy their present and is no other ideal worthy of us, or indeed pos- 
forget there is a future. sible to us in these unsuperstitious days, save 

The pursuit of beauty as a national ideal, the 20 beauty—or call it, if you will, the dignity of 
building of that castle in Spain, is no picnic. human life. One or two writers of late have 
Idlers need not apply. Consider the rank urged the need of more spiritual beautv in our 

growth which must be cut down, the slumps lives. They mean what 1 mean, but it is un- 

and roots to bo burned out and cleared, the fortunate to talk of spiritual beauty. We must 
swamps to Ire drained, before even the founda- 25 be able to smell, and see, hear, feel, and taste 
tions can be laid. And—after—what long and our ideal as well. We must know by plain evi- 

patient laltor and steadfastness oi ideal before deuce that it is lifting human life, that it is the 

we begin to see rise a fair edifice of human heritage of all, not merely of the refined and 

life upon this earth. leisured among us. The body and soul are one 

Members of a practical race will say: "Well, 30 for the purpose of all real evolution, and I re- 
what do you want us to do? Cut the (lower and gret any term which suggests a divorce be¬ 
come to the fruit? Alas! All literary men can tween them. But nobody, I think, can mistake 

tell people what they ouglitn t to be; that’s— what is meant by quality, or the dignity of hu- 

literature. But to tell them what they ought to man life. Anything which crosses and offends 

do is—politics, of which no literary man is 35 against that ideal is our Satan. And the only 
guilty; for politics and literature afford the only way in which each one can say “ Retro Satana’"' 

instance known—in virtuous countries—of di- is to leave his or her tiny corner of the universe 

vorce by mutual consent, i he contempt of poli- a little more dignified, a little more lovely and 

ticians for literary men is only equalled by the lovable than he or she found it. 
contempt of literary men for politicians. It 40 It may seem absurd to be writing like this in 
would be impertinent, then, for a literary man a world whose general mood at the moment is 

to suggest anything practical. Let me, however, utter disillusionment and gloomy spite. The 

make a few affirmations. I do believe that, on world is cross-eyed just now; when it weeps out 

the whole, modern man is a little further from of one eye, the tear runs down the other cheek, 

being a mere animal than the men of the Dark 45 And it is difficult to be in love with a lady like 
Ages, however great the castles in Spain those that. I, for one, find it extremely hard not to be 

men built and left for us to look upon; but I am a cynic. Latest opinion assigns eight or ten 

sure we are in far greater danger than ever they thousand years as the outside length of time 

were, of a swift decline. From that decline I am during which what we know as civilization has 

convinced that only the love and cult of beauty 50 been at work. Still—ten thousand years is a 

will save us! _ 

By the love and cult of beauty I mean a great » Get thee behind me, Satanl 
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considerable period of mollification. One had life may really lie dignified and beautiful, not 

rashly hoped that mankind was not to he so just a breathless, grudging, visionless scramble 

speedily stampeded; that traditions of gentle- from birth to death, of a night with no stars 
riess, fair play, chivalry, had a little more out. 

strength among Western peoples than they 5 Dreamer—deep-seated sentimentalist—the 
have been proved to have had since 19 ) 4 ; that immortal Don tiding his Kosmante* on the bare 
mob feeling might Ire less, instead of, as it brown uplands of Spain never saw so cra/.v a 

seems, more potent than it used to be. Only vision, so fickle-shining a mirage! Who knows? 

very constant self-reminding that the fault was The world is changing. It must change, or per- 
in one’s self, that one was a facile observer, a io ish; the forces of destruction, the inherent lutili- 

dreamcr who did not look deeply enough be- ties of the present older, are too great. And 

neath the surface; a rider la-fore the hounds; there is in human nature, after all, the instinct 

only that, and a constant self-iemimling of the of self-pieservation, a groat saving common- 

individual patience, good humor, endurance, sense. 

and heroism which goes so queerlv hand in i 5 The past six years have been the result ol the 
hand with stupidity, savagery, greed, and mob past six hundred years. The war was no spas- 
violence, can save a man from turning his back modic visitation; it was the culmination of age- 

on the world with the winds: "Cats and mon- long competitions. The past six years have de¬ 
keys, monkeys and cats, all life is there!" vomed many millions of grown men, more mil- 

Fear is at the back of neatly all the savagery so lions of little children—prevented theii birth, 
in the world; and if there be not present in the killed them, or withered them for life. If wo 

individual that potent antidote—the sense of begin again these cra/y competitions, without 

human dignity, which is but a love of and a be- regard lor beauty or the dignity of human life, 

lief in beauty, he must infallibly succumb to we shall live to see ten millions perish for every 

fear. There are tremendous difficulties in the -S million perished in this war. We shall live to 
way of cohcient progress, of all fail and far curse the day—this day when, at the end ol so 

ideals under the regime of short-lived elective grcxit a lesson, we were too sane to take it to 


bodies, a regime essentially exposed to stam¬ 
pede through popular opinion and the emotions 
of the moment. Seeing the violence of which 
military autocracy is capable, one is liable to 
become too blind a devotee of democracy. But 
democracy has no greater enemies than her un¬ 
thinking friends. Short sight is her danger, short 
sight verging on blindness. What will happen if 
democracy really goes blind? She must have an 
ideal, a star on which to fix her eyes—some¬ 
thing distant and magnetic to draw her on, 
something to strive towards, beyond the trou¬ 
bled and shifting needs, passions, and preju¬ 
dices of the moment. Lovers of beauty, those 
who wish to raise the dignity of human life, 
should try to give her that ideal, to equip her 
with the only vision which can save the world 
from spite and the crazy competition which 
leads thereto. 


heal t; too sensible and practical and business¬ 
like and unemotional to see visions and dream 
V dicams, and build our castle in Spain. 

SOME VLATITUDES CONCERNING 
DRAMA' 

5 5 A drama must be shaped so as to have a spire 
of meaning. Every grouping of life and char¬ 
acter has its inherent moral; and the business of 
the dramatist is so to pose the group us to bring 
that moral poignantly to the light of day. Such 
40 is tile moral that exhales from plays like I.ear, 
Hamlet, and Macbeth. But such is not the 
moral to be found in the great bulk of con¬ 
temporary Drama. The moral of the average 
play is now, and piobably has always been, the 
45 triumph at all costs of a supposed immediate 


We of this still young century may yet leave 
to those who come after us at least the founda¬ 
tions of a castle in Spain such as the world has 
not yet seen; leave our successors in mood and 50 
heart to continue our work; so that one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years perhaps from now, human 


0 Don Quixote’s steed in the novel Don Quhnte, 
by Cervantes ( 1547-1010), Spanish novelist. 

1 Heprintcd from The Inn of Tranquillity by 
John Galsworthy; copyright 1912 by Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1910 by Ada Galsworthy; used by per¬ 
mission of the publishers and of William Heine- 
mann Ltd. 
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ethical good over a supposed immediate ethical 
evil. 

The vice of drawing these distorted morals 
has permeated the Drama to its spine; discol¬ 
oured its art, humanity, and significance; in¬ 
fected its creators, actors, audience, critics; too 
often turned it from a picture into a caricature. 
A Drama which lives under the shadow of the 
distorted moral forgets how to Ire free, fair, and 
fine—forgets so completely that it often prides 
itself on having forgotten. 

Now, in writing plays, there are, in this mat¬ 
ter of the moral, three courses open to the seri¬ 
ous dramatist. The first is: To definitely set be¬ 
fore the public that which it wishes to have set 
before it, the views and codes ol life- bv which 
the public lives and in which it believes. This 
way is the most common, successful, and pop¬ 
ular. It makes the dramatist's position sure, and 
not too obviously authoritative. 

The second course is: To definitely set befoie 
the public those views and codes of life by 
which the dramatist himself lives, those theories 
in which he himself believes, the more effec¬ 
tively if they are the opposite of what the pub¬ 
lic wishes to have placed befoie it, presenting 
them so that the audience may swallow them 
like powder in a spoonful ot jam. 

There is a third course: To set bcloie the 
public no cut-and-dricd codes, but the phenom¬ 
ena of life, selected and combined, but not dis- 
torted, by the dramatist's outlook, set down 
without fear, favour, or prejudice, leaving the 
public to draw such poor moral as niituie may 
afford. This third method requires a certain de¬ 
tachment; it requires a sympathy with, a love 
of, and a curiosity as to, things for their own 
sake; it requires a far view, together with pa¬ 
tient industry, for no immediately practical re¬ 
sult. 

It was once said of Shakespeare that he had 
never done any good to anyone, and never 
would. This, unfortunately, could not, in the 
sense in which the word “good” was then 
meant, be said of most modern dramatists. In 
truth, the good that Shakespeare did to human¬ 
ity was of a remote, and, shall we say, eternal 
nature; something of the good that men get 
from having the sky and the sea to look at. And 
this partly because he was, in his greater plays 
at all events, free from the habit of drawing a 
distorted moral. Now, the playwright who sup- 

c 


plies to the public the facts of life distorted by 
the moral which it expects, does so that he 
may do the public what he considers an im¬ 
mediate good, by fortifying its prejudices; and 
5 the dramatist who supplies to the public facts 
distorted by his own advanced morality, does 
so because he considers that he will at once 
benefit the public by substituting for its worn- 
out ethics, his own. In both cases the advantage 
10 the dramatist hopes to confer on the public is 
immediate and practical. 

But matters change, and morals change; men 
temain—and to set men, and the facts about 
them, down faithfully, so that they may draw 
1 3 for us the moral of their natural actions, may 
also possibly be of benefit to the community. It 
is, at all events, harder than to set men and 
(acts down, as they ought, or ought not to be. 
Tins, however, is not to say that a dramatist 
20 should, or indeed can, keep himself and his 
tempeiamental philosophy out of his work. As a 
man lives and thinks, so will he write. But it is 
certain, that to the making of good drama, as to 
the practice of every other art, there must be 
25 brought an almost passionate love of discipline, 
a white-heat of self-respect, a desire to make 
the tmest, fairest, best thing in one’s power; 
and that to these must be added an eye that 
does not flinch. Such qualities alone will bring 
30 to drama the selfless character which soaks it 
with inevitability. 

The word “pessimist” is frequently applied to 
the few dramatists who have been content to 
work in this way. It has been applied, among 
33 otheis, to Euripides, to Shakespeare, to Ibsen; 
it will be applied to many in the future. Noth¬ 
ing, however, is more dubious than the way in 
which these two words “pessimist” and “opti¬ 
mist” are used; for the optimist appears to be he 
40 who cannot bear the world as it is, and is forced 
by his nature to picture it as it ought to lx;, and 
the pessimist one who cannot only bear the 
world as it is, but loves it well enough to draw 
it faithfully. The true lover of the human race 
45 is surely he who can put up with it in all its 
forms, in vice as well as in virtue, in defeat no 
less than in victory; the true seer he who sees 
not only joy but sorrow, the true painter of 
human life one who blinks nothing. It may be 
50 that he is, also, its true benefactor. 

In the whole range of the social fabric there 
are only two impartial persons, the scientist 
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and the artist, and under the latter heading 
such dramatists as desire to write not only fot 
today, but for tomorrow, must strive to come. 

But dramatists being as they are made—past 
remedy—it is perhaps more piofitable to ex¬ 
amine the various points at which their quali- 
ties and defects are shown 

The plot! A good plot is that sure edifice 
which slowly rises out of the interplay of cir¬ 
cumstance on temperament, and temperament 
on circumstance, within the enclosing atmos¬ 
phere of an idea. A human being is the best 
plot there is; it may be impossible to see whv he 
is a good plot, because the idea within which 
he was brought forth cannot be lulls grasped, 
but it is plain that he is a good plot lie is 01- 
ganic. And so it must be with .1 good play 
Reason alone produces no good plots, tiles 
come bv original sin, sine conception, and in- 
stinctive aller-posver of selecting sshat benefits 
the germ. A bad plot, on the other hand, is 
simply a rosv of stakes, with a character im¬ 
paled on each—characters svho svould have 
liked to live, but came to untimely grief; svho 
started bravely, but fell on these stakes, placed 
beforehand in a rosv, and svere transfixed one 
hy one, while their ghosts stride 011. squeaking 
and gibbeting, through the plav. Whether these 
stakes .lie made of facts 01 of ideas, accoiding 
to the nature of the dramatist svho planted 
them, their effect on the unfortunate characters 
is the same, the creatines svere begotten to be 
staked, and staked they are! The demand for a 
good plot, not unfiequentlv heatd, commonly 
signifies; “Tickle my sensations by stuffing the 
play with arbitrary adventures, so that f need 
not be troubled to take the characters seriously. 
Set the persons of the play to action, regardless 
of time, sequence, atmosphere, and probabil¬ 
ity!" 

Nosv, true dramatic action is svhat characters 
do, at once contrary, as it svere, to expectation, 
and yet because they have already done other 
things. No dramatist should let his audience 
knosv svhat is coming; but neither should he 
suffer his characters to act svithout making his 
audience feel that those actions are in harmony 
with temperament, and arise from previous 
known actions, together svith the temperaments 
and previous known actions of the other char¬ 
acters in the play. The dramatist who hangs his 
characters to his plot, instead of hanging his 
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plot to his characters, is guilty of cardinal sin. 

The dialogue! (food dialogue again is char¬ 
acter, marshalled so as continually to stimulate 
interest or excitement. The reason good dia- 
5 logue is seldom found in plays is merely that it 
is hard to write, for it inquires not only a 
knowledge of what mteiests 01 excites, hut such 
a feeling for character as bungs misery to the 
dramatist's heart when his cieations speak as 
10 they should not speak—ashes to Ins mouth 
when they sav things for the sake of saying 
them—disgust when they are "smart." 

The art of writing true dramatic dialogue is 
an austere art, denying itself all license, grudg- 
mg eveiv sentence devoted to the mere ma- 
1 Innerv of the plav, suppressing all jokes and 
opigi.uns seseied fiom ehaiacter, reiving for 
Inn and pathos on the fun and tears ol life. 
l'Yom start to finish good dialogue is hand- 
20 made, like good lace, clear, of fine texture, fur- 
theiing with each tliicad the haimony and 
strength of a design to which all must be sub¬ 
ordinated. 

But good dialogue is also spiritual action. In 
25 so far as the dramatist divorces his dialogue 
1 10m spiritual action—that is to say, front prog¬ 
ress of events or towards events which are sig¬ 
nificant of character—-he is stultifying xb Jpctga 
the thing done; he may make pleasing disquisi- 
30 tarns, lie is not making drama. And in so far as 
lie twists character to suit lus moral or his plot, 
lie is neglecting a first principle, that truth to 
Nature which alone invests Art with hand¬ 
made quality, 

3 5 The dramatist’s license, in fact, ends with his 
design. In conception alone he is free. He may 
take what character or group of characters he 
chooses, see them witfi what eyes, knit them 
with what idea, within the limits of his temper- 
4 ° anient, but once taken, seen, and knitted, he is 
bound to treat them like a gentleman, with the 
tendciost consideration of their mainsprings. 
Take care of character; action and dialogue will 
take care of themselves! The true dramatist 
45 gives full rein to his temperament in the scope 
and nature of his subject; having once selected 
subject and characters, he is just, gentle, re¬ 
strained, neither gratifying his lust for praise 
at the expense of his offspring, nor using them 
;o as puppets to flout his audience. Being himself 
the nature that brought them forth, he guides 
them in the course predestined at their con- 
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ception, So only have they a chance of defying employed—it is simply a question of doing it 

Time, which is always lying in wait to destroy well enough to uncover the kernel of the nut, 

the false, topical, or fashionable—all in a word Whether the violet come from Russia, from 
—that is not based on the permanent elements Parma, or from England matters little. Close by 
of human nature. The perfect dramatist rounds 5 the Creek temples at Paestum 2 there are violets 
up his characters and facts within the ring- that seem redder, and sweeter, than any ever 
fence of a dominant idea which fulfils the crav- seen—as though they have sprung up out of 
ing of his spirit; having got them theie, he suf- the footprints of some old pagan goddess; but 
fers them to live their own lives. under the April sun, in a Devonshire lane, the 

Plot, action, character, dialogue! But there is 10 little blue scentless violets capture every bit as 
yet another subject for a platitude. Flavour! An much of the spring. And so it is with drama— 
impalpable quality, less easily captured than no matter what its form—it need only be the 

the scent of a flower, the peculiar and most es- "real thing,” need only have caught some of the 

sential attribute of any work ol aitl ft is the precious fluids, revelation, or delight, and im- 
thin, poignant spirit which hovers up out of a >5 prisoned them within a chalice to which we 
play, and is as much its differentiating essence may put our lips and continually drink, 
us is caffeine of coffee. Flavour, in fine, is the And yet, starting from this last platitude, one 
spirit of the dramatist projected into fiis work may perhaps be suffered to speculate as to the 
in a state of volatility, so that no one can ex- particular forms that our renascent drama is 
actly lay hands on it, heie, there, or anywhere. 20 likely to assume. For our drama is renascent, 
This distinctive essence of a play, marking its and nothing will stop its growth. It is not renas- 
brand, is the one thing at which the dramatist cent because this or that man is writing, but be- 
cannot work, for it is outside Ins consciousness. cause of a new spirit. A spirit that is no doubt 
A man may have many moods, he has but one in part the gradual outcome of the impact on 
spirit; and this spirit he communicates in some a? our home-grown art, of Russian, French, and 
subtle, unconscious way to ail his woik. ft Scandinavian influences, but which in the main 
waxes and wanes with the currents of his vi- rises from an awakened humanity in the con- 
tality, but no more alters than a chestnut science of our time. 

changes into an oak. What, then, are to be the main channels 

For, in truth, dramas are very like unto trees, 3 ° down which the renascent English drama will 
springing from seedlings, shaping themselves float in the coming years? It is more than pos- 
inevitably in accordance with the laws fast hid- sible that these main channels will come to be 
den within themselves, drinking sustenance two in number and situate far apart, 
from the caith and air, and in conflict with the The one will be the broad and clear-cut 
natural forces round them. So they slowly come 35 channel of naturalism, down which will course 
to full growth, until, warped, stunted, or risen a drama poignantly shaped, and inspired with 
to fair and gracious height, they stand open to high intention, but faithful to the seething and 
all the winds. And the trees that spring from multiple life around us, drama such as some are 
each dramatist are of different race; he is the inclined to term photographic, deceived by a 
spirit of his own sacred grove, into which no 40 seeming simplicity into forgetfulness of the old 
stray tree can by any chance enter. proverb, "Ars est celare artem," and oblivious 

One more platitude. It is not unfashionable of the fact that, to be vital, to grip, such drama 
to pit one form of drama against another— is in every respect as dependent on imagination, 
holding up the naturalistic to the disadvantage construction, selection, and elimination—the 


epic; the epic to the behttlement of the 45 
fantastic; the fantastic to the detriment of the 
naturalistic. Little purpose is thus served. The 
essential truth, beauty, and irony of things may 
be revealed under all these forms. Vision over 
life and human nature can be as keen and just, 50 
the revelation as true, inspiring, delight-giving, 
and thought-provoking, whatever fashion be 


main laws of artistry—as ever was the romantic 
or rhapsodic play. The question of naturalistic 
technique will bear, indeed, much more study 
than has yet been given to it. The aim of the 
dramatist employing it is obviously to create 
such an illusion of actual life passing on the 

2 an ancient coastal city of Lucania, in south 
Italy. 
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stage as to compel the spectator to pass through 
an experience of his own, to think, ami talk, and 
move with the people he sees thinking, talking, 
and moving in front of him. A false phrase, a 
single word out of tune or time, will destroy 
that illusion und spoil the surface as surely as a 
stone heaved into a still pool shatters the linage 
seen there. But this is only the beginning of the 
reason why the naturalistic is the most exacting 
and difficult of all techniques. It is easy enough 
to reproduce the exact conversation and move¬ 
ments of persons in a room; it is dcspeiately 
hard to produce the perfectly natural conveisa- 
tions and movements of those persons, when 
each natural phrase spoken and each natural 
movement made has not only to contribute to¬ 
ward the growth and perfection of a drama’s 
soul, but also to be a revelation, pluase bv 
phrase, movement by movement, oi essential 
traits of character. To pul it another way, natu¬ 
ralistic art, when alive, indeed to bo alive at all, 
is simply the art of manipulating a procession 
of most delicate symbols. Its service is the 
swaying and focussing of men’s feelings and 
thoughts in the various departments oi human 25 
life. It will be like a steady lamp, held up from 
time to time, in whose light things will lie seen 
for a space clearly and in due proportion, heed 
fiom the mists of prejudice and jiaitisanship. 

And the other of these two main channels 30 
will, I think, be a twisting and delicious stream, 
which will bear 011 its breast new baiques of 
poetry, shaped, it may be, like prose, but a 
prose incarnating through its fantasy and sym¬ 
bolism all the deeper aspirations, yearning, 33 
doubts, and mysterious stirrings of the human 
spirit; a poetic prose-drama, emotionalising 11s 
by its diversity and purity of form and inven¬ 
tion, and whose province will be to disclose the 
elemental soul of man and the forces of Nature, 40 
not perhaps as the old tragedies disclosed them, 
not necessarily in the epic mood, but always 
with beauty and in the spirit of discovery. 

Such will, I think, be the two vital forms of 
our drama in the coming generation. And be- 45 
tween these two forms there must be no crude 
unions; they are too far apart, the cross is too 
violent. For, where there is a seeming blend of 
lyricism and naturalism, it will on examination 
be found, I think, to exist only in plays whose 50 
subjects or settings—as in Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World, or in Mr. Masefield’s Nan 


—are so removed from our keu that wo cannot 
really tell, and therefore do not caio, whether 
an absolute illusion is maintained, 'flic |xictry 
which may and should exist in natiu.di.vtic 
3 drama, can only In- that oi perfect lightness of 
proportion, rhythm, shape—the poetry, in fact, 
that lies ill all vital things. It is the ill-mating of 
foims that has killed a thousand plays. We 
want no more baxtaid drama, no more attempts 
10 to dress out the simple digmtv ol cvcivdav hie 
in the peacock’s leathers of ialso Ivm ism, no 
more straw-stuiled heroes or homines, 110 mine 
rabbits and goldfish horn the conjurer’s pockets, 
nor any limelight. Let us have staihght, moon- 
3 light, sunlight, ami the light oi our own self- 
1 expects. 

EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS 

1868-1938 

The name of Eduard Verrall l.ucas, English es¬ 
sayist, is closely associated in literary history 
it ith that of Charles Lamb. Lucas' not only 
wrote essays in the manner of Lamb, if anyone 
may be said to write in that inimitable manner, 
but wrote an authoritative life of the great es¬ 
sayist and edited his works. As a novelist Lucas 
did not achieve distinction. One of the most 
prolific writers of his day, he published—in 
addition to fiction, biography, and essays — sev¬ 
eral volumes of verse and a number of travel 
books, known as the "Wanderer" series, llis 
thirty volumes of essays include such titles as 
Character and Comedy ( 1907 ), One Day and 
Another ( 1909 ), Loiterer’s Harvest ( 1913 ), and 
Lemon Verbena and Other Essays ( 1932 ). 

CLOTHES OLD AND NEW 1 

It is a curious experience to walk, tu I did 
recently, behind a man dressed in one’s old 
suit. You have a vision of yourself, or, if you 
will, a glimpse of your double, a reminder that 
you are not everybody. This being the first time 
I had seen the suit from the back, a vague sense 
of familiarity preceded recognition, and then, 
looking steadfastly on its pattern, I remembered 

1 Taken from Fireside and Sunshine, by E. V. 
Lucas, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Re¬ 
printed by permission of the publishers and of 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and how 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and l perceived sorrowfully that i 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 5 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreau 2 affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point oi view of those 
who hold that attire ought to be autobiographi- to 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto¬ 
biographical? But Thoreau's contention was a 
counsel of perfection—that is to say, advice for 
Thorcaus—and, moreover, so few persons have 1 3 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an air 
ns the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lined coat 
is magnificent. It is a symbol oi luxury, the an- 20 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is more than a gar¬ 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur- 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entirely weather¬ 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest oh- -5 
jcct in civilization. It is not good even lor cha¬ 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
—inside out—most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indeed, has the lur coat 30 
that on the night of a children’s party the pru¬ 
dent father turns the key upon it. I'm-lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor dr) overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 3 5 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 40 

And what, I seem to hear you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 

To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must combine 45 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be¬ 
come merely “old clo.” The derivation of har¬ 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who, 50 


like B. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
clothes of the kind described above could not 
possibly be known in any other way. They are 
iiartogs—just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with¬ 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har¬ 
togs do more—they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis¬ 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex¬ 
treme stress of weather. It is the winds and 
rains ol heaven and the might of the sun that 
have made his hartogs what they are; the in¬ 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
They are the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Iielvellyn 1 and among the 
Tangdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Black Forest and on the Fnrka; 5 you are aware 
of them in the Tiossachs" and beneath the 
smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
in hai togs. 

This definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
courage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the most dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to¬ 
wards a waistcoat; little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina¬ 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

3 a new word. 

4 a mountain in northwest England. 

3 a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

3 a valley in central Scotland. 


2 See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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touches; you stipulate for no pads in the shoul- sional was marked by his dress for the depend* 
ders; for a deep collar, to turn up in wet or ent he was. He wore a colored shirt, and his 
cold; for extra pockets inside; for no lining in whites were not white. You mav see them in 
the back; for no fashionable antics in the cut- old photographs. Mv earliest recollection of 
ting. And the tailor smiles and smiles. None 5 county cricket is a Sussex and Surrey match 
the less is he a villain, for when the coat comes twenty-five years ago, and 1 reineinlier dis- 
home it is precisely what you struggled to make linctlv that Pooley’s llannels were yellow, 
certain it should not be. A tailor who will oliev Jupp’s gray. Hut now, except in a fexv cases, 
to the letter is more than rubies. Hence the there is nothing but initials to distinguish the 
lovableness of a truly good coat. 10 two classes of cricketers. A change has come 

Hats are lovable too. Boots, however, are too over the professional, and his flannels shine 

transient to be loved. One daics not love them. like an amateur's. A stranger would find it mi- 
At the most, a pair of boots can lie hartogs for possible to pick out the unpaid bom the paid, 
a year. Boots seem to me civilization's most Professionals oxen wear ties, a thing unheaid 
conspicuous failure- they pinch, they cramp, 1 5 of in the 'sixties and not to be endmed Yet 

they mar, they have every tightness but water- this new saitorial complexion xvlueh the game 
tightness; they are hot in summer and cold in wears is good, for it emphasizes the socialism 

winter; thev have no duiabilitv, they aie costly. of cricket. 

The y make it almost worth while to have one's 1 he opponents of the press ought to bear it 

feet amputated early in life. Lord Kiskme said -° in mind that no substitute for clothing is more 
it was comforting to remember that when the effective than a newspapei—that is to sav, no 

hour came for all secrets to be rescaled, then, sudden substitute. An American enthusiast who 

at length, we should learn xvliv shoes are always recently walked round the xvoiId foi a wager 

made too tight. And yet what is to be done? To wore only a copy of the New York llrmld until 

go barefoot is. after all these ages of shoe -5 he had amassed, by exhibiting himself, enough 
leather, impossible, and sandals arc chilly and money to buy clothes, and now and then come 

socialistic. Indoors, of course, there are slippers, tidings of a party of tourists who have escaped 

and latterly a very excellent kind devised of from the attentions of Italian banditti or Hun- 

felt has been obtainable. But no good work, it gurinn biigands in nothing more substantial 

has been said, has ever been done in slippers, ?o than last week's Times. It seems to be estab- 

and certainly no good walking. Foi outdoor life hslied that when in difficulties for clothes the 

m this mutable England we luxe vet to dis- fust thought of civilized man is for a news- 

cox or the fitting boot. The quest of it is the paper, just as the first thought of primitive man 

business of a lifetime: a man may be said never was for a leaf. Not the least funny story in that 

to come within measurable distance of being ’?'> dix citing book. Many Cargoes, tells of a captain 

well shod until he has one foot in the grave. who lost his "clo’es at enbbage,” and was found 

In winter there is nothing more comfortable the next day by his rescuer “in a pair of socks 

than hartogs, but in summer flannels supersede and last week’s paper.” This, as we have seen, 

them. Buoyancy, liberty, the power to do— b not a particularly novel position, but what 

these are put on with flannels. Flannels are as 40 distinguished Captain Bross from his coinpan- 

leveling almost as nakedness. On the cricket >°" s m this form of misfortune was his occupa- 

field all men are equal. Has not Lees bowled bon. When discovered, he was “reading the ad- 

Lord Hawke these many seasons? And I doubt vertisements.” That is true philosophy, 

not but he would york 7 even the Prince of The complctest dishabille is obtainable in the 
Wales. But once, in appearance at any rate, 4S tropics. The late Henry Drummond once wrote 

there were distinctions. In the old days, when home from Central Africa that he had nothing 

George Parr hit to long leg for six, and George on but a helmet and three mosquitoes. Sydney 

Freeman bowled like lightning, flannels were a Smith, who was the first man to pray in August 

distinguishing sign. In those days the profes- for the power to take off his flesh and sit in his 

- 50 bones—a blessed condition, which, on paper at 

7 a term used in cricket, meaning to boxvl a bats- least, has been made possible by Professor 
man out. Hontgen—described the height of bliss attain- 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and how 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and l perceived sorrowfully that i 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 5 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreau 2 affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point oi view of those 
who hold that attire ought to be autobiographi- to 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto¬ 
biographical? But Thoreau's contention was a 
counsel of perfection—that is to say, advice for 
Thorcaus—and, moreover, so few persons have 1 3 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an air 
ns the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lined coat 
is magnificent. It is a symbol oi luxury, the an- 20 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is more than a gar¬ 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur- 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entirely weather¬ 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest oh- -5 
jcct in civilization. It is not good even lor cha¬ 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
—inside out—most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indeed, has the lur coat 30 
that on the night of a children’s party the pru¬ 
dent father turns the key upon it. I'm-lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor dr) overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 3 5 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 40 

And what, I seem to hear you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 

To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must combine 45 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be¬ 
come merely “old clo.” The derivation of har¬ 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who, 50 


like B. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
clothes of the kind described above could not 
possibly be known in any other way. They are 
iiartogs—just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with¬ 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har¬ 
togs do more—they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis¬ 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex¬ 
treme stress of weather. It is the winds and 
rains ol heaven and the might of the sun that 
have made his hartogs what they are; the in¬ 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
They are the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Iielvellyn 1 and among the 
Tangdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Black Forest and on the Fnrka; 5 you are aware 
of them in the Tiossachs" and beneath the 
smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
in hai togs. 

This definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
courage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the most dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to¬ 
wards a waistcoat; little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina¬ 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

3 a new word. 

4 a mountain in northwest England. 

3 a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

3 a valley in central Scotland. 


2 See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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which there is, to my mind, more utterly ri¬ 
diculous exaggeration and misconception than 
the current bovs’ literature of the lowest 
stratum. This class of composition has presum¬ 
ably always existed, and must exist. It has no 5 
more claim to lx- good literature than the dails 
conversation of its readers to be fine oratory, 
or the lodging houses and tenements they in¬ 
habit to be sublime architectme. Hut people 
must have conversation, they must have houses, 10 
and they must have stones. The simple need 
for some kind of ideal wot Id in which fictitious 
persons play an unhampered part is infinitely 
deeper and older than the rules of good art. 
and much more important. Every one ot us in is 
childhood has constructed such an invisible 
dramatis per some, but it never occurred to oui 
nurses to correct the composition bv careful 
comparison with Balzac.-’ In the East the pro¬ 
fessional storyteller goes from Milage to village 20 
with a small carpet; and I wish smceiely that 
any one had the moial courage to spread that 
carpet and sit on it 111 Ludgate Circus. Hut it 
is not probable that all the tales of the caipet- 
bearer are little gems of original artistic work- 25 
manship. Literature and fiction are two entirely 
different things. Literature is a luxiiiv; fiction is 
a necessity. A work of art can hardly be too 
short, for its climax is its merit. A story can 
never be too long, for its conclusion is merely 30 
to be deplored, like the last halfpenny or the 
last pipelight. And so, while the increase of the 
artistic conscience tends in more ambitious 
works to brevity and impressionism, voluminous 
industry still marks the producer of the true 3 5 
romantic trash. There was no end to the ballads 
of Robin Hood; there is no end to the volumes 
about Dick Deadshot and the Avenging Nine. 
These two heroes arc deliberately conceived as 
immortal. 40 

But instead of basing all discussion of the 
problem upon the common-sense recognition of 
this fact—that the youth of the lower orders al¬ 
ways has had and always must have formless 
and endless romantic reading of some kind, and 45 
then going on to make provision for its whole¬ 
someness—we begin, generally speaking, by 
fantastic abuse of this reading as a whole and 
indignant surprise that the errand-lxrys under 


1 Honore de Balzac (1799-1850), French novel¬ 
ist. 


discussion do not read The Egoist 5 and The 
Master /i udder.* It is the custom, paiticul.uly 
among magistrates, to atliihute half the cilines 
of the Metropolis to cheap omelettes. f| some 
grimy urchin runs assay with an apple, the 
magistrate shrewdly points out that the child's 
knowledge that apples appease hunger is liace- 
able to some cut ions literal s reseaiches. The 
boys themselves, when penitent, licquently ac¬ 
cuse the novelettes with gicat bitterness, which 
is only to be expected fioin young people pos¬ 
sessed of no little native humor. If 1 bad loiged 
a will, and could obtain sympathy bv ti.icing 
the incident to the influence of Mr. (usage 
Monies'' novels, I should find the greatest en- 
tcilainment in the diveision. At any i.ilc, it is 
Ihinly fixed in the minds of most people that 
gutter-boys, unlike cveiybody else in the com¬ 
munity. find then piitieipal motives for conduct 
in printed books. 

Now it is quite deal that this objection, the 
objection brought bv magistiates, lias nothing 
to do with literalv meiit. Had sloiy willing is 
not a crime. Mr. Hall Came” walks the stieets 
openly, and cannot be put in pnson foi an anti¬ 
climax. The objection rests upon the thcoiy that 
the tone of the mass of boys’ novelettes is 
criminal and degraded, appealing to low cu¬ 
pidity and low ciueltv. This is the rnagisleiial 
theory, and this is lubbish. 

So far as 1 have seen them, in connection 
with the dirtiest bookstalls in the poorest dis¬ 
tricts, the facts are simply these; The whole 
bewildering mass of vulgar juvenile literature 
is concerned with adventures, rambling, dis¬ 
connected, and endless. It does not expicss any 
passion of any sort, for there is no human char¬ 
acter of any sort. It runs eternally in certain 
grooves of local and historical type; the medie¬ 
val knight, the eighteenth-century duelist, and 
the modem cowboy recur with the same stiff 
simplicity as the conventional human figures in 
an Oriental pattern. I can quite as easily im¬ 
agine a human being kindling wild appetites by 
the contemplation of his Turkey carpet as by 
such dehumanized and naked narrative as 
this. 

'Li novel by George Meredith (1828-1909). 

' a play by Henrik Ibsen (1828-1900), Nor¬ 
wegian dramatist. 

s George Moore (1852-1958), English novelist. 

”a popular English novelist (1858-1931). 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and how 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and l perceived sorrowfully that i 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 5 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreau 2 affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point oi view of those 
who hold that attire ought to be autobiographi- to 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto¬ 
biographical? But Thoreau's contention was a 
counsel of perfection—that is to say, advice for 
Thorcaus—and, moreover, so few persons have 1 3 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an air 
ns the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lined coat 
is magnificent. It is a symbol oi luxury, the an- 20 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is more than a gar¬ 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur- 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entirely weather¬ 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest oh- -5 
jcct in civilization. It is not good even lor cha¬ 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
—inside out—most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indeed, has the lur coat 30 
that on the night of a children’s party the pru¬ 
dent father turns the key upon it. I'm-lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor dr) overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 3 5 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 40 

And what, I seem to hear you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 

To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must combine 45 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be¬ 
come merely “old clo.” The derivation of har¬ 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who, 50 


like B. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
clothes of the kind described above could not 
possibly be known in any other way. They are 
iiartogs—just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with¬ 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har¬ 
togs do more—they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis¬ 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex¬ 
treme stress of weather. It is the winds and 
rains ol heaven and the might of the sun that 
have made his hartogs what they are; the in¬ 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
They are the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Iielvellyn 1 and among the 
Tangdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Black Forest and on the Fnrka; 5 you are aware 
of them in the Tiossachs" and beneath the 
smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
in hai togs. 

This definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
courage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the most dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to¬ 
wards a waistcoat; little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina¬ 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

3 a new word. 

4 a mountain in northwest England. 

3 a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

3 a valley in central Scotland. 


2 See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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alists. But the average man or boy writes daily 
in these great gaudy diaries of his soul, which 
we call Penny Dreadfuls, a plainer and Ix'tter 
gospel than any of those iridescent ethical para¬ 
doxes that the fashionable change as often as 
their Ironncts. It may he a very limited aim in 
morality to shoot a "many-faced and fickle 
traitor,” hut at least it is a better aim than to 1«> 
a many-faced and fickle traitor, which is a sim¬ 
ple summary of a good many modern systems 
from Mr. d'Annun/io's downwards. So long as 
the coarse and thin texture of mere current 
popular romance is not touched by a paltry 
culture it will never he vitally immoral. It is al¬ 
ways on the side of life. The poor—the slaves 
who reallv stoop under the burden of life— 
have often been mad, scatter-brained, and 
cruel, hut never hopeless. That is a class privi¬ 
lege, like cigars. Their dm cling literature will 
always he a "blood and thunder" literature, as 
simple as the thunder of heaven and the blood 
of men. 

ON LYING IN BED' 

Lying in bed would be an altogether perfect 
and supreme experience if only one had a col¬ 
oured pencil long enough to draw on the ceil¬ 
ing This, however, is not generally a part of 
the domestic apparatus on the premises. I think 
mvself that the thing might be managed with 
several pails of AspinalP and a broom. Only if 
one worked in a reallv sweeping and masterly 
wav, and laid on the colour in great washes, it 
might chip down again on one’s face in floods 
of rich and mingled colour like some strange 
fairy rain; and that would have its disadvan¬ 
tages. I am afraid it would be necessary to 
stick to black and white in this form of artistic 
composition. To that purpose, indeed, the white 
ceiling would be of the greatest possible use; 
in fact it is the only use I think of a white 
ceiling being put to. 

But for the beautiful experiment of lying 
in bed I might never have discovered it. For 
years I have been looking for some blank spaces 
in a modern house to draw on. Paper is much 
too small for any really allegorical design; as 

1 Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc., and of Methuen & Co. Ltd., from 
Tremendous Trifles, by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

1 a kind of paint. 

C: 


Cyrano de Bergerac* says; "11 me faut des 
grants.”* But when I tried to find these fine 
clear spaces in modern rooms such as we all 
live in I was continually disappointed. I found 
5 an endless pattern and complication of small 
objects hung like a cm tain ol fine links between 
me and my desire, i examined the walls, I 
found them to my surpiise to be already cov¬ 
ered with wall paper, and 1 found the wall 
10 paper to lie alieady covered with \ctv unin¬ 
teresting images, all bearing a udiculnus re¬ 
semblance to each other. 1 could not uiideistand 
whv one arbitrary symbol—a symbol app.ucntly 
devoid of any icligious or philosophical xignifi- 
15 cance—-should thus be spimkled all ovci my 
nice walls like a suit of smallpox, file Bible 
must be referring to wall papers, I think, when 
it savs, “Use not vain i(“petitions, as the Gentiles 
do.’’ 1 I found the Turkey eaipet a mass of un- 
20 meaning colours, lather like the Tuikish Um¬ 
pire, or like the sweet-meat called Tuikish 
delight. 1 do not exactly know what Tuikish 
delight really is; but I suppose it is Macedonian 
massacres. Everywhere that I went foilornly, 
25 with my pencil 01 my paint brush, 1 found that 
others had unaccountably been before me, 
spoiling the walls, the curtains, and the furni¬ 
ture with their childish and barbaric designs. 

Nowheie did I find a really clear place for 
to sketching until this occasion when I pinlongcd 
beyond the proper limit the process of lying 
on my back 111 bed. Then the light of that 
white heaven broke upon my vision, that 
breath of mere white which is indeed almost 
35 the definition of Paradise, since it means purity 
and also means freedom. But alas! like all 
heavens, now that it is seen it is found to be 
unattainable; it looks more austere and more 
distant than the sky outside the window. For 
40 my proposal to paint on it with the bristly end 
of a broom has been discouraged—never mind 
by whom; by a person debarred from all politi¬ 
cal rights—and even my minor proposal to put 
the other end of the broom into the kitchen 
45 fire and turn it into charcoal has not been con¬ 
ceded. Yet I am certain that it was from per¬ 
sons in my position that all the original in¬ 
spiration came for covering the ceilings of 
palaces and cathedrals with a riot of fallen 

8 a character in Cyrano de Bergerac, a play by 
Edmond Rostand (1868-1918;. 

4 1 must have giants. ‘ Matthew 6:7. 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and how 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and l perceived sorrowfully that i 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 5 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreau 2 affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point oi view of those 
who hold that attire ought to be autobiographi- to 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto¬ 
biographical? But Thoreau's contention was a 
counsel of perfection—that is to say, advice for 
Thorcaus—and, moreover, so few persons have 1 3 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an air 
ns the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lined coat 
is magnificent. It is a symbol oi luxury, the an- 20 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is more than a gar¬ 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur- 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entirely weather¬ 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest oh- -5 
jcct in civilization. It is not good even lor cha¬ 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
—inside out—most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indeed, has the lur coat 30 
that on the night of a children’s party the pru¬ 
dent father turns the key upon it. I'm-lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor dr) overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 3 5 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 40 

And what, I seem to hear you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 

To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must combine 45 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be¬ 
come merely “old clo.” The derivation of har¬ 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who, 50 


like B. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
clothes of the kind described above could not 
possibly be known in any other way. They are 
iiartogs—just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with¬ 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har¬ 
togs do more—they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis¬ 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex¬ 
treme stress of weather. It is the winds and 
rains ol heaven and the might of the sun that 
have made his hartogs what they are; the in¬ 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
They are the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Iielvellyn 1 and among the 
Tangdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Black Forest and on the Fnrka; 5 you are aware 
of them in the Tiossachs" and beneath the 
smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
in hai togs. 

This definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
courage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the most dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to¬ 
wards a waistcoat; little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina¬ 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

3 a new word. 

4 a mountain in northwest England. 

3 a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

3 a valley in central Scotland. 


2 See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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of travesty, as in his novel Zuleika Dobson 
( 1911 ), a satire on Oxford life in the nineties. 
“My gifts are small," said Heerholim long ago. 
“I've used them very well and discreetly, never 
straining them, and the result is that Tie made 5 
a charming little reputation " The truth is that 
Beerhohm has made two reputations, for he is 
perhaps more famous as a caricaturist than as a 
writer. His hooks of essays include W orks of 
Max Beerbohm ( 1 S 96 ), Vet Again ( 1909 ), and to 
Anil Kven Now ( 1920 ) 

LAVCIITT1V 

M. Bergson, 2 in his well-known essav on this 
theme, says . . . well, he says many things; i <; 
lint none of these, though 1 base just read 
them, do I clearly rememhei, nor am I sme 
that in the act of reading I undei stood any of 
them. That is the worst of these fashionable 
philosophers—or rather, the woisl ot me. -o 
Somehow I never manage to read them till they 
are just going out ol fashion, and e\en then I 
don’t seem able to cope with them. Alxmt ten 
years ago, when everyone suddenly talked to 
me about Piagmatism and William James, 2 I 2; 
found myself moved bv a dull but irresistible 
impulse to try Schopenhauer.' of whom years 
before that, I had heard that he was the easiest 
reading in the world, and the most exciting 
and amusing. I wrestled with Schopenhauer for 
a day or so, in vain. Time passed: M. Beigson 
appeared “and for his hour was lord of the 
ascendant"; 1 taidilv tackled William james. 1 
Imre in mind, as I approached him, the testi¬ 
monials that had been lavished on him bv all 35 
my friends. I could make nothing of William 
James. And now, in the fullness of time, 1 have 
been floored by M. Bergson. 

It distresses me, this failure to keep up with 
the leaders of thought as they pass into ob- 
livion. It makes me wonder whether I am, after 
all, an absolute fool. Vet surely I am not that. 

Tell me of a man or a woman, a place or an 
event, real or fictitious; surely you will find me 

4 c 

1 Taken from And Even Sow, by Max Beer- 
bohm; published and cop\righted, 1921 , bv E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 

2 Henri Bergson ( 1859 - 1941 ), French philos¬ 
opher. Under the title Laughter Bergson’s essay 
was published in English translation in 1911 . 

3 See the headnote on William James, II, 182 . ' 

4 Arthur Schopenhauer ( 1788 - 1860 ), German 
philosopher. 
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a fairly intelligent listener. Any such narrative 
will present to me some image, and will stir mo 
to not altogether fatuous thoughts. Come to me 
in some grievous dillicultv; 1 will talk to you 
like a father, even like a lawyer. I’ll bo-hanged 
if I haven’t a certain mellow wisdom. But if 
you are by wav of weaving theoiies as to the 
nature of things in general, and it vou want to 
trv those theories on someone who will lumi¬ 
nously confiim them 01 poweilullv lend them, 
1 must, with a hangdog air, wain von that I am 
not vour man. I suffer from a stiong suspicion 
that things in general cannot be accounted lor 
through am loimula or set ol loimulne, and 
that any one philosophy, howsoever new, is no 
better than anothei. Dial is in itsell a soil ol 
philosophy, and 1 suspect it accoidinglv, but it 
has for me the merit of being the only one I can 
make head or tail ol. If you trv to expound any 
other philosophic system to me, you will find 
not merely that 1 can detect no Haw in it (ex¬ 
cept the one gieat flaw just suggested ), but also 
that 1 haven’t, alter a minute oi two, the 
vaguest notion ol what you me driving at. 
“Verv well," vou sav, "instead of (tying to ex¬ 
plain all things all at once, 1 will explain some 
little, simple, single thing.” 

It was lot the sake ol such shorn lambs as 
myself, doubtless, that Nl. Bergson sat down 
and wrote alxmt—Laughter. But I have prof¬ 
ited by his kindness no more than il he had 
been treating of the cosmos. J cannot tread 
even a limited space of air. I have a gloss satis¬ 
faction in the crude fact of being on hard 
ground again, and 1 utter a coarse peal ol— 
Laughter. 

At least, I say I do so. In point of fact, 1 have 
merely smiled. Twenty years ago, ten years ago, 
1 should have laughed, and have professed to 
you that I had merely smiled. A very young 
man is not content to be veiy young, nor even 
a young man to be young; he wants to share the 
dignity of his elders. There is no dignity in 
laughter, there is much of it in smiles. Laughter 
is but a joyous surrender, smiles give token of 
mature criticism. It may be that in the early 
ages of this world there was much more laugh¬ 
ter than is to be heard now, and that asms 
hence laughter will be obsolete, and smiles uni¬ 
versal—everyone, always, mildly, slightly, smil¬ 
ing. But it is less useful to speculate as to man¬ 
kind’s past and future than to observe men. And 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and how 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and l perceived sorrowfully that i 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 5 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreau 2 affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point oi view of those 
who hold that attire ought to be autobiographi- to 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto¬ 
biographical? But Thoreau's contention was a 
counsel of perfection—that is to say, advice for 
Thorcaus—and, moreover, so few persons have 1 3 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an air 
ns the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lined coat 
is magnificent. It is a symbol oi luxury, the an- 20 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is more than a gar¬ 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur- 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entirely weather¬ 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest oh- -5 
jcct in civilization. It is not good even lor cha¬ 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
—inside out—most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indeed, has the lur coat 30 
that on the night of a children’s party the pru¬ 
dent father turns the key upon it. I'm-lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor dr) overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 3 5 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 40 

And what, I seem to hear you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 

To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must combine 45 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be¬ 
come merely “old clo.” The derivation of har¬ 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who, 50 


like B. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
clothes of the kind described above could not 
possibly be known in any other way. They are 
iiartogs—just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with¬ 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har¬ 
togs do more—they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis¬ 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex¬ 
treme stress of weather. It is the winds and 
rains ol heaven and the might of the sun that 
have made his hartogs what they are; the in¬ 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
They are the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Iielvellyn 1 and among the 
Tangdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Black Forest and on the Fnrka; 5 you are aware 
of them in the Tiossachs" and beneath the 
smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
in hai togs. 

This definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
courage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the most dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to¬ 
wards a waistcoat; little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina¬ 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

3 a new word. 

4 a mountain in northwest England. 

3 a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

3 a valley in central Scotland. 


2 See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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To such laughter nothing is more propitious 
than an occasion that demands gravity. To luxe 
good reason for not laughing is one of the sor¬ 
est aids. Laughter rejoices m Isonds. If music 
halls were schoolrooms for us, and the comedi¬ 
ans were our schoolmasters, how much less tal¬ 
ent would be needed for giving us how much 
more joy! Even in private and accidental intci- 
course, few are the men whose humor can ic- 
duce us, lie we never so susceptible, to parox¬ 
ysms of mirth. I will wager that nine-tenths of 
the world’s best lauglitei is laughter ill, not 
with. And it is the people set in authoiitv mer 
us that touch most suielv our sense of the ridic¬ 
ulous. Freedom is a good thing, but we lose 
through it golden moments. The schoolmaster 
to his pupils, the monarch to Ins courtiers, the 
editor to his staff—how priceless they aie! 
Reverence is a good thing, and patl ol its value 
is that the more we reveie .1 man, the nine 
sharply are we struck by anything in him (and 
there is always much) that is ineongmous with 
his greatness. Reverence, like subjection, is a 
rich source of laughter. And herein lies one of 
the icasons why as we grow oldci we laugh 
less. The men we esteemed so gieat are gath¬ 
ered to their fathers. Some of om coevals may, 
for ought we know, be very great, but good 
heavens! we can’t esteem them so 

Of extreme laughter I know not in anv annals 
a more satisfactory example than one that is to 
be found in Moore’s" Life of lli/nm. Both Byron 
and Moore were already in high sjurits when, 
on an evening in the spring of ISIS, they went 
“from some early assembly” to Mr. Rogers’ 6 7 
house in St. James’s Place and were regaled 
there with an impromptu meal. But not high 
spirits alone would have led the two young 
poets to such excess of laughter as made the 
evening so very memorable Luckily they both 
venerated Rogers (strange as it may seem to 
us) as the greatest of living jxiets. Luckily, too, 
Mr. Rogers was ever the kind of man, the coldly 
and quietly suave kind of man, with whom you 
don’t take liberties, if you can help it—with 
whom, if you can’t help it, to take liberties is in 
itself a wildly exhilarating act. And he had just 
received a presentation copy of Lord Thurloe's 

6 Thomas Moore ( 1779 - 1852 ), English poet and 
biographer. 

7 Samuel Rogers ( 1763 - 1855 *, English poet and 
memoir writer. 


latest IxKik, Poems on Scrcral Occasions. The 
two young poets found m this cider’s Muse 
much that was so execiahle as to be delightful. 
They were soon, as they turned the pages, held 
5 in throes of lauglitei, lauglitei that was but in¬ 
tensified by the emleaxois of theii eoireet and 
nettled host to point out the genuine met its of 
Ins friend’s work. And then suddenly—-oh joy! 
—"we lighted,” Moore iceords, "on the dis- 
1 ■ eoxeiv that our host, in addition to his sincere 
n|i|stohntioii ol some ol this books contents, 
had also the motive of ginlitude loi standing be¬ 
lts autlioi. as one of the poems was a waim. and 
I need not add, vvell-desetved pancgviic on 

1 s himself We weie, hovvevci"—the n.uiatixc has 

an added cliaim fiom Toni Moore's demure 
e.ue not to offend 01 lompiomise the still sur- 
xixing Rogeis—"too lar gone in nonsense for 
exon this eulogy, in which we both so he.utilv 
20 agreed, to sto|> us. The opening line of the 
|)oem was, as well as I can iccolleet, 'When 
Rogers o’ei this labor bent’, and laud llvron 
undertook to read it aloud,—but he found it 
impossible to gel beyond the fiist two words. 

2 s Our lauglitei had now increased to .such a pilch 

that nothing could lesliuin it. Two 01 tluee 
times he began: but no sooner had the words 
'When Rogers' passed his lips, than our fit burst 
out afresh,—till exen Mr. Rogers himself, with 
30 all his feelings of 0111 injustice, found it im¬ 
possible not to join us, and xxe were, at last, all 
three In such a state of inextinguishable laugh¬ 
ter, that, had the autlioi himself been ol our 
jiaity, 1 question much whether he would have 

3 s insisted the infection.” The final fall and disso¬ 

lution of Rogers, Rogers behaving as badly as 
either of them, is all that was needed to give 
jierfeclion to this heart-warming scene. I like to 
think that on a certain night in spring, year 
40 after year, three ghosts revisit that old 100m 
and (without, I hope, inconvenience to Lord 
Xortheliffe. who may happen to be there) sit 
rocking and writhing in the grip of that old 
shared rapture. Uncanny? Well, not more so 
45 than would have seemed to Byron and Moore 
and liogcis the notion that more than a hun¬ 
dred ye.irs away from them was someone join¬ 
ing in their laughter—as I do. 

Alas, I cannot join in it more than gently. To 
50 imagine a scene, however vividly, does not give 
us the sense of being, or even of having been, 
present at it. Indeed, the greater the glow of 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and how 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and l perceived sorrowfully that i 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 5 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreau 2 affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point oi view of those 
who hold that attire ought to be autobiographi- to 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto¬ 
biographical? But Thoreau's contention was a 
counsel of perfection—that is to say, advice for 
Thorcaus—and, moreover, so few persons have 1 3 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an air 
ns the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lined coat 
is magnificent. It is a symbol oi luxury, the an- 20 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is more than a gar¬ 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur- 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entirely weather¬ 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest oh- -5 
jcct in civilization. It is not good even lor cha¬ 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
—inside out—most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indeed, has the lur coat 30 
that on the night of a children’s party the pru¬ 
dent father turns the key upon it. I'm-lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor dr) overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 3 5 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 40 

And what, I seem to hear you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 

To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must combine 45 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be¬ 
come merely “old clo.” The derivation of har¬ 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who, 50 


like B. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
clothes of the kind described above could not 
possibly be known in any other way. They are 
iiartogs—just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with¬ 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har¬ 
togs do more—they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis¬ 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex¬ 
treme stress of weather. It is the winds and 
rains ol heaven and the might of the sun that 
have made his hartogs what they are; the in¬ 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
They are the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Iielvellyn 1 and among the 
Tangdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Black Forest and on the Fnrka; 5 you are aware 
of them in the Tiossachs" and beneath the 
smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
in hai togs. 

This definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
courage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the most dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to¬ 
wards a waistcoat; little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina¬ 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

3 a new word. 

4 a mountain in northwest England. 

3 a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

3 a valley in central Scotland. 


2 See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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Strange, too, that not to one of all the char¬ 
acters in romance has such an end l>een al¬ 
lotted. Has it ever struck you what a chance 
Shakespeare missed when he was finishing the 
Second Part of King Henry llw Fourth : 1 Falstaff 
was not the man to stand cowed and lamed 
while the new king lectured him and cast him 
oil. Little by little, as Hal proceeded in that 
portentous allocution, the humor of the situa¬ 
tion would have mastered old Sir John. His 
face, blank with surprise at first, would pres¬ 
ently have glowed and widened, and his whole 
bulk have begun to quiver. Lest he should miss 
one word, he would have mastered himself. Hut 
the final words would have been the signal for 
release of all the roars pent up in him, the 
welkin would have rung; the mars, belike, 
would have gradually subsided in dreadful 
rumblings of inure than utteiable or conquer¬ 
able mirth. Thus and thus only might his life 
have been rounded off with dramatic fitness, 
secundum ipsius naturam .* He never should 
have been left to babble of green fields and die 
“an it had been any cluistom child." 

Falstaff is a triumph of comedic creation be¬ 
cause we are kept laughing equally at and with 
him. Nevertheless, if 1 had the choice of sitting 
with him at the Boar’s Head or with Johnson at 
the Turk’s,” I shouldn’t hesitate tor an instant. 
The agility of Falstaff’s mind gams much of its 
effect by contrast with the massiveness of his 
laxly; but in contrast with Johnson’s equal agil¬ 
ity is Johnson’s moral as well as physical bulk. 
His sallies "tell” the more startlingly because of 
the noble weight of character behind them: 
they are the better because hr makes them. In 
Falstaff there isn’t this final incongruity and ele¬ 
ment of surprise. Falstaff is but a sublimated 
sample of “the funny man.” We cannot, there¬ 
fore, laugh so greatly with him as with Johnson. 
(Nor even at him; because we are not tickled 
so much by the weak points of a character 
whose points are all weak ones; also because 
we have no reverence trying to impose restraint 
on us.) Still, Falstaff lias indubitably the power 
to convulse us. I don’t mean we ever are con¬ 
vulsed in reading Henry the Fourth. No printed 
page, alas, can thrill us to extremities of laugh¬ 
ter. These are ours only if the mirth-maker be a 

s according to his nature. 

” Turk’s Head, in Gerard Street, meeting place 
of Dr. Johnson’s Literary Club. 


living man whose jests we hear as they come 
fresh from his own lips All 1 claim for Falstaff 
is that he would be able to convulse us if lie 
were alive and accessible. Few, as 1 luv e said. 

5 are the humorists who e.ui induce this state. To 
master and dissolve us, to give us the joy of be¬ 
ing worn down and tired out with laughter, is a 
success to be won bv no man save in vutue of 
a rare staying power. Laughter becomes ex- 
io treme only if it be consecutive There must lie 
no pauses for recovery. Touch-and-go humor, 
howcvei happy, is not enough. The jestei must 
be able to grapple his theme and hang on to it, 
twisting it this way and that, and making it 
IS yield magically all manner of strange and pre¬ 
cious things, one after another, without pause. 
He must have invention keeping pace with ut¬ 
terance. He must be inexhaustible. Only so can 
he exhaust us. 

20 I have a friend whom I would praise. There 
ue many other of my liicnds to whom I am in¬ 
debted for much laughter; but 1 do believe that 
if all of them sent in their bills tomoiiovv, and 
all of them overcharged me not a little, the total 
25 of all those totals would be less appalling than 
that which looms in my own vague estimate of 
what I owe to Coinus. 1 " (annus I call him here 
in observance of the line drawn between public 
and private virtue, and in full knowledge that 
'o he would of all men be the least glad to be 
quite personally thanked and laurelled in the 
market-place for the hours he has made mem¬ 
orable among his cronies. No one is so diffident 
as he, no one as self-postponing. Many people 
5 5 have met him again and again without faintly 
suspecting “anything much” in him. Many of 
his acquaintances—friends, too—relatives, even 
—have lived and died in the belief that he 
was quite ordinary. Thus he is the more greatly 
40 valued by his cronies. Thus do we pride our¬ 
selves on having some curious right quality to 
which alone he is responsive. But it would 
seem that either this asset of ours or its effect on 
him is intermittent. He can be dull and null 
45 enough with us sometimes—a mere asker of 
questions or drawer of comparisons between 
this and that brand of cigarettes, or full ex- 
patiator on the merits of some new patent razor. 
A whole hour and more may be wasted in such 
50 humdrum and darkness. And then—something 

10 the god of mirth and revelry. 
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will have happened. There has come a spark in 
the murk; a flame now, presage of a radiance: 
Comus has begun. His face is a great part of 
his equipment. A cast of it might he somewhat 
akin to the comic mask of the ancients, but no 
cast could be worthy oi it; nobility is the es¬ 
sence of it. It flickers and shifts in accord to 
the matter of his discourse, it contracts and it 
expands; is there anything its elastic can’t ex¬ 
press? Comus would be eloquent even were he i 
dumb. And he is mellifluous. His voice, while 
he develops an idea or conjures up a scene, 
takes on a peculiar richness and unction. If he 
be describing an actual scene, voice and lace 
are adaptable to those of the actual persons i 
therein. But it is not in such mimicry that he 
excels. As a reporter he has rivals. For the most 
part, he moves on a higher plane than that of 
mere fact; he imagines, he eicates, giving you 
not a person, but a type, a synthesis, and not 2 
what anywhere has been, but what anywhere 
might be—what, as one leels, lor all the ab¬ 
surdity of it, just would be. He knows his 
world well, and nothing human is alien to him, 
but certain skeins ol life have a special hold on 2 
him, and he on them. In his youth he wished to 
be a clergyman; and over the clergy of all 
grades and denominations his genius hovers 
and swoops and ranges with a special mastciy. 
Lawyers he loves less; yet the legal mind seems 
to lie almost as wide-open to him as the sacer¬ 
dotal; and the legal mannei in all its phases he 
can unerringly burlesque. In the minds ol jour¬ 
nalists, diverse journalists, he is not less thor¬ 
oughly at home, so that ol the wild contingen¬ 
cies imagined by him there is none about which 
he cannot reel olf an oral “leader" or "middle” 
in the likeliest style, and with as much ease as 
he can preach a High Church or a Low Church 
sermon on it. Nor aie his improvisations limited 
by prose. If a theme calls for nobler treatment, 
he becomes an unflagging fountain of blank 
verse. Or again, he may deliver himself in 
rhyme. There is no form of utterance that 
comes amiss to him for interpreting the human 
comedy, or for broadening the farce into which 
that comedy is changed by him. Nothing can 
stop him when once he is in the vein. No ap¬ 
peals move him. He goes from strength to 
strength, while his audience is more and more 
piteously debilitated. 

What a gift to have been endowed with! 


What a power to wield! And how often I have 
envied Comus! But this envy has never taken 
root. Incomparable laughter-giver, he is not 
much a laugher. He is vintner, not toper. I 
5 would not change places with him. I am well 
content to have been his beneficiary during 
thirty years, and to be for as many more as may 
be given us. 

AN INFAMOUS BRIGADE 1 

Not many nights ago, as I was hastening 
through the frost, I saw a strange glamour in 
the skv. "Is it Tithonus," 2 I wondered, “shamed 
5 forth, at length, by his lady’s taunts?” The 
glamour grew. 1 thought Aurora had followed 
her lead, and was beseeching him to return. But 
a cabman, whom I consulted, told me it was not 
Tithonus, nor Aurora, but only some wharf 
o burning by the river. I let him drive me there. 
'I hrough a rattle of dark alleys sped we, 
through brawls and squalor. Under the red 
glory ol flames that were reduplicated in sky 
and water we rested. Than the roaring of those 
5 great flames had I yet heard, than their red 
glory seen, nothing lovelier. 

Vet, under my very eyes, there was an or¬ 
ganized attempt to spoil this fair thing. Persons 
in absurd helmets ran about pouring cascades 
30 ol cold water on the flames. These, my cabman 
told me, were firemen. I jumped out and, catch¬ 
ing one of them by the arm, bade him sharply 
resist from his vandalism. I told him that I had 
dtiven miles to see this fire, that great crowds 
35 of Londoners, poor people with few joys, were 
there to see it also, and I asked him who was 
he that he should dare to disappoint us. With¬ 
out answering my arguments, he warned me 
that 1 must not interfere with him “in the dis- 
40 charge of duty.” The silly crowd would not up¬ 
hold me and I fell back, surreptitiously slitting 
his water-hose with a penknife. But what could 
I avail? The cascades around me were cease¬ 
less, innumerable. Every moment dashed up 
45 fresh firemen, imprecant on cars, behind wild 
horses. In less than an hour, all was over. The 
flames had been surrounded, driven back, and 

1 Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and 
- 0 Company, Ine., and of William Heinemann, Ltd., 

from More by Max Beerbohm. 

2 a Trojan prince, beloved of Aurora, goddess of 
the dawn. 
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stricken, at length, .is (lies’ lav cowering anil 
desperate in their last embers. Hut as they died 
there leaped from mv heart's cine a great resid¬ 
uary flame of indignation. It is still burning. 

For my friends assure me that beautiful files 
are constantly springing up and are nevei 
spared. This fire brigade, as it is called, is a reg¬ 
ular organization, winked at, if not openly en¬ 
couraged, by the municipal authonties. It lias 
its ramifications in all parts of London. It can 
produce, at flse minutes’ notice, its lumdieds oi 
hired ruffians such as I saw that night by the 
river, none hindering them at thcii uoik. I 
know that vandalism is lecuiicnt in all history. 
In the days oi civil strife, mu laiiest monu¬ 
ments were marred by the fanatics of Crom¬ 
well. 3 Athens wept over the Hermaeopeiad The 
Cultured Roman saw. as we see, helmeted Cotlis 
charging with lionise till eats through the city. 
But not secretly nor with feai of leti ilmtion. not 
in hostility to us nor in spiritual fervor, are 
planned the nightly outrages of "Commander’' 
Wells and his merry men. Ah! we make a poor 
community. Americans, as yet inferior to us in 
the appreciation of most fan things, are far 
more spirited than we are about files. Many 
years ago, when all Chicago was afire, the 
Mayor, watching it from the lakeside, ex¬ 
claimed in a loud voice, “Who will say now that 
ours is not the finest city in all the world?’’ I 
remember, too, that some years ago, on the eve 
of my departure from Chicago, a certain citi¬ 
zen, who was entertaining me at supper, ex¬ 
pressed his great regie! that they had not been 
able to show me one of their files. And indeed 
it must be splendid to see those twenty-three 
story buildings come crashing down in liss 
time than was required to build them up. In 
Chicago, extinction is not attempted. Little 
value is set on bricks and mortar. A fire is en¬ 
joyed; then the building is icproduced and 
burned down again at leisure. But we, who pull 
down, year by year, old inns and almshouses, 
because they are obsolete in usage, despite their 
prettiness and their tradition, we in London 
suffer to be saved any wharf or warehouse, 
however beautiful its encircling flames, how¬ 
ever hideous it. 

And here is a strange anomaly! Whilst there 

s Oliver Cromwell ( 1599 - 1058 ), English general 
and Lord Protec tor of England. 

* mutilation of the statues of Hermes. 


are companies which lionoi with gifts of gold 
and silver anyone whose silly tenement Vesta* 
has deigned to visit, the law still loads with 
chains anyone who may be found to have 
5 planned the happy occasion. 1 am far bom 
exalting arson to the level of a line art. Nothing 
is easier than to be an inccndi.uv. All you want 
is a box of matches and a sense of beauty. 1 
know, too. that files have often been made for 
lo unworthy ends, lor the gratification of levengo 
or. even, pei.son.il vamlv. Nero set light to 
Rome that lie might diveit the eais of the mu¬ 
sical clitics iimu his indilfeient fiddling, and 
files, I am told, aie mvstei ioiisIv frequent in the 
1 'i little Duchy ol Savedaibmg Collin. Rut it is 
absurd that no distinction is made between 
motives ol self-interest and the desire loi a 
pretty scene. Pei pend! I stay loi a few days in 
the country. 1 see some hav ricks in a field. Alter 
:o daik, I set light to them Am 1 to be punished 
loi doing so? Probably, I admit, the imal police 
would not die.ini of suspecting me, and would 
forthwith anest the last l.um-laborci who had 
been dischaiged liom the place. Rut that does 
-s not alter the pimciple ol the thing. 1 should be 
soiiv that anolhei should suffer lor me, but, 
having done no wrong, I certainly should not 
give myself up. 

Vain, though, to cavil at the follies of the 
■50 law, as exemplified lieie and there, until the 
public has been thoroughly aroused on the 
general question of its light to the unspoiled en¬ 
joyment of files! f lic sentimentalist may prattle 
of life-saving, but we must think, rather, of the 
5 s greatest happiness of the greatest number. And, 
.is a matter of fait, the strongest objection to 
the fire brigade may be raised on behalf of 
those very persons whom it professes to benefit. 
Perpend, leader, once more! Vou are a housc- 
40 holder. Vou are sleeping in the dead of night. 
The insidious savor of smoke awakens you. You 
lush out on to the landing, only to find the stair¬ 
case enveloped in smoke, whose dense volumes 
are (lame-cloven. Escape is impossible! You 
45 rush back and rouse your wife and children. 
In half-conscious terror, they cling to your 
knees. It is the most tragic moment of your life. 
You feel that the Ministers of Fate have com¬ 
passed you about, that Death is grinning at you 
50 from their ranks and will soon beckon. Already 

* Roman goddess of the hearth. 
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the smoke is curling round you, already—The professor of those subjects. He also wrote boohs 

sash of the window is thrown up. In jumps a of humor, a far more difficult task, in his opin- 

perfect stranger in fancy dress and proceeds to ion. Leacock’s humor, like Mark Twain s, pro- 

play snapdragon with you and your wife and cokes thought as well as laughter. And that 

children. An anticlimax! The whole scene 5 Leacock was capable of sharp and instructive 
ruined! You are bundled down a ladder, pro- satire is shown by such of his works as Literary 

testing that an Englishman’s house is his castle. Lapses ( 1910 ) and Behind the Beyond ( 1913 ). 

Some scores of licensed practical-jokers are be- Other works by Leacock are Moonbeams from 

low with their squirts, and you arc drenched the Larger Lunacy ( 1915 ), My Discovery of 

to the skin, as likely as not. Finally, you are put io England ( 1922 ), and Humour: Its Theory and 
to bed in some neighbor’s house. So ends your Technique ( 1935 ). 

tragedy, reader. 

Not forgetting that before the next dawn HOMER AND HUMBUG 1 

breaks your house may be wet ashes and you its An Academic Discussion 

unwilling survivor, try now, reader, to take an 15 

altruist view. For the fire brigade is most hate- The following discussion is of course only of 
ful, not because it invades the sanctity of our interest to scholars. But, as the public schools’ 
home life, but because it takes constantly from returns show that in the United States there are 
so many citizens their enjoyment of fair things. now over a million colored scholars alone, the 
I know that the fire brigade is strong. It will die 20 appeal is wide enough. 

hard. Years hence, it may still be flourishing. I do not mind confessing that for a long time 
But meanwhile one should not be idle. I am past I have been very skeptical about the 

forming un Artists’ Corps, whose aim will be to classics. 1 was myself trained as a classical 

harass the members of the fire brigade on all oc- scholar. It seemed the only thing to do with 

casions. 1 am maturing an elaborate system of 25 me. I acquired such a singular facility in han- 
false alarms, and I shall train my recruits to dling Latin and Creek that I could take a page 

waylay the enemy in their onrush, seize the of either of them, distinguish which it was by 

bridles of their horses, cut their reins. We, too, merely glancing at it, and, with the help of a 

shall hold ourselves in readiness to start off at dictionary and a pair of compasses, whip off a 

five minutes’ notice, but there will be no furious 30 translation of it in less than three hours, 
driving, no terrorizing of harmless traffic. We But I never got any pleasure from it. I lied 
shall go about our work in a quiet, gentlemanly about it. At first, perhaps, I lied through vanity, 

manner, servants, not tyrants, of the public. Any colored scholar will understand the feeling. 

Though at first, necessarily, our organization Later on I lied through habit; later still be- 

will be small, we shall extend it gradually, I 3 5 cause, after all, the classics were all that I had 
hope. We shall, in time, despise mere guerilla and so I valued them. I have seen thus a de¬ 
warfare and take our stand upon the very field ceived dog value a pup with a broken leg, and 

of battle. Each one of us will trail a sinuous a pauper child nurse a dead doll with the saw- 

hose. It will not be filled with water. It will be dust out of it. So I nursed my dead Homer and 

filled with oil. 40 my broken Demosthenes 2 though I knew in my 

heart that there was more sawdust in the stom¬ 
ach of one modern author than in the whole 
STEPHEN BUTLER LEACOCK lot of them. Observe, I am not saying which it 

1869-1944 is that has it full of it. 


45 So, as I say, I began to lie about the classics. 


In saying that he would rather have written 
Alice in Wonderland than the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Stephen Leacock, Canadian humor¬ 
ist and college professor, gave the measure of 
his own achievement as a xvriter. He did not 
write an encyclopedia, but he did write books 
on economics and political science—this as a 


I said to people who knew no Greek that there 
was a sublimity, a majesty about Homer which 

1 Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc., and of Messrs. John Lane the Bod- 
ley Head Ltd. London, from Behind the Beyond 
by Stephen Leacock. 

1 Athenian orator (384-322 B.c.). 
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they could never hope to grasp. 1 said it was 
like the sound of the sea heating against the 
granite cliffs of the Ionian Esophagus; or words 
to that effect. As for the truth of it, I might as 
well have said that it was like the sound of a 
rum distillery running a night shift on half time 
At any rate this is what 1 said about Homer, 
and when I spoke of Pindar 1 -—the dainty grace 
of his strophes—and Aristophanes,* the deli¬ 
cious sallies of his wit, sallv after sally, each 
sally explained in a note calling it a sally—I 
managed to suffuse nrv face with an animation 
which made it almost beautiful. 

I admitted of course that Ycigil in spite of 
his genius had a hardness and a cold glitter 
which resembled rather the brilliance of a cut 
diamond than the soft grace of a flower. Cer¬ 
tainly I admitted this; the mere admission of it 
would knock the breath out of anyone who was 
arguing. 

From such talks my friends went awav sad. 
The conclusion was too cruel. It had all the cold 
logic of a syllogism (like that almost hiutal 
form of argument so much admired in the Para¬ 
phernalia of Socrates). For if; 

Vergil and Homer and Pindar had all this grace 
and pith and these sallies— 

And if I read Vergil ami Homer and Pindar, 
And if they only read Mrs Wharton and Mrs 
Humphrey Ward, 

Then where were they? 

So continued lying brought its own reward in 
the sense of superiority and I lied more. 

When I reflect that I have openly expressed 
regret, as a personal matter, even in the pres¬ 
ence of women, for the missing books of Taci¬ 
tus, 5 and the entire loss of the Abacadahra of 
Polyphemus of Syracuse, 1 can find no words in 
which to beg for pardon. In reality I was just 
as much worried over the loss ol the ichthy¬ 
osaurus. More, indeed—I’d like to have seen it; 
but if the books Tacitus lost were like those he 
didn’t, I wouldn’t. 

I believe all scholars lie like this. An ancient 
friend of mine, a clergyman, tells me that in 
Hesiod” he finds a peculiar grace that he 
doesn’t find elsewhere. He’s a liar. That’s all. 

’Greek lyric poet (e. 522—412 n.c.). 

* Creek writer of comedies (c. 444 -c. -380 n.c.). 

5 Roman historian (c. 55 -c. 117 ). 

“Greek poet (eighth century B.c.). 


Another man, in polities and in the legislature, 
tells me that evciy night before going to bed In¬ 
roads over a page or two of Thucydides to keep 
his mind fresh. F.ithei he never goes to bed oi 
5 he’s a liar. Doubly so. no one could read Clock 
at that frantic rate, and anyway his mind isn't 
fresh. How could it be. lie’s in the legislature. 1 
don’t object to this man talking freely of the 
classics, but he ought to keep it for the voters. 
>o Mv own opinion is that before he goes to bed 
he takes whisky, why r ail it Thucydides?’ 

I know thoio are solid aiguments advanced 
in favor of the classics. I often hear them from 
mv colleagues. Mv liiend the piofessor of Gieek 

1 5 tells me that he tiuly believes the classics have 

made him what he is This is a very grave state¬ 
ment, if well founded. Indeed I have heard the 
same argument from a gieat many Latin and 
Greek scholars. They all claim, with some heat, 
-o that Latin and Gieek have practically made 
them what they are. This damaging charge 
against the classics should not be loo icadily ac¬ 
cepted. In my opinion some of these men would 
have been vvliat they aie, no matter what they 

2 5 vveie. 

Bo this as it mav, I for my part bitterly re¬ 
gret the lies I have told about my appreciation 
of Latin and Greek liteiature. I am anxious to 
do what I can to set things right. I arn there¬ 
to fore engaged on, indeed have nearly completed, 
a work which will enable all readers to judge 
the matter for themselves. What I have done is 
a translation of all the gieat classics, not in the 
usual literal way but on a design that brings 

3 5 them into harmony with modern life. I will ex¬ 

plain what I mean in a minute. 

The translation is intended to be within 
reach of everybody. It is so designed that the 
entire set of volumes can go on a shelf twenty- 
40 seven feet long, or even longer. The first edition 
will be an edition dc luxe bound in vellum, or 
perhaps in buckskin, and sold at five hundred 
dollars. It will be limited to five hundred copies 
and, of course, sold only to the feeble-minded. 
45 The next edition will be the Literary Edition, 
sold to artists, authors, actors, and contractors. 
After that will come the Boarding House Edi¬ 
tion, bound in board and paid for in the same 
way. 

50 My plan is to so transpose the classical writ- 


7 Greek historian (e. 460-400 B.c.). 
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eis as to give, not the literal translation word 
for word, but what is really the modern equiva¬ 
lent. Let me give an odd sample or two to show 
what I mean. Take the passage in the First 
Book of Homer that describes Ajax the Greek 
dashing into the battle in front of Troy. Here 
is the way it runs (as nearly as I remember), in 
the usual word for word translation of the class¬ 
room, as done by the very best professor, his 
spectacles glittering with the literary rupture 1 
of it. 

Then lie too Ajax on the one hand leaped (or 
possibly jumped) into the fight wearing on the 
other hand, yes certainly a steel corselet (or possi¬ 
bly a bronze under tunic) anil on his head of 1 
course, yes without doubt he had a helmet with a 
tossing plume taken from the mane (or perhaps 
extracted from the tail) of some horse which once 
fed along the hanks of the Scainander (and it sees 
the herd and raises its head and paws the ground) 2 
and in his hand a shield worth a hundred oxen and 
on his knees too especially m particular greases 
made by some cunning artificer (or perhaps black¬ 
smith) and he blows the fire and it is hot Thus 
Ajax leaped (or, better, was propelled from be¬ 
hind) into the fight. 

Now that’s grand stuff. There is no doubt 
of it. There's a wonderful movement and force 
to it. You can almost see it move, it goes so fast. 
But the modern reader can’t get it. It won’t 
mean to him what it meant to the early Greek. 
The setting, the costume, the scene has all got 
to fie changed in order to let the reader have a 
real equivalent to judge just bow good the 
Greek verse is. In my translation I alter it just 
a little 1 , not much but just enough to give the 
passage a form that reproduces the proper lit¬ 
erary value of the verses, without losing any¬ 
thing of the majesty. It describes. I may say, 
the Directors of the American Industrial Stocks 
rushing into the Balkan War Cloud. 

Then there came rushing to the shock of war 
Mr. McNicoll of the C. P. R. 

He wore suspenders and about his throat 
High rose the collar of a sealskin coat. 

He had on gaiters and he wore a tie. 

He had his trousers buttoned good and high; 

About his waist a woolen under', est 

Bought from a sad-eyed farmer of the West. 

(And every time he clips- a sheep he sees 
Some bloated plutocrat who ought to freeze,) 

Thus in the Stock Exchange he burst to view, 
Leaped to the post, and shouted, "Ninetv-two!” 

c 


There! That’s Homer, the real thing! Just as it 
sounded to the rude crowd of Greek peasants 
who sat in a ring and guffawed at the rimes and 
watched the minstrel stamp it out into “feet” as 
5 he recited it! 

Or let me take another example from the so- 
called Catalogue of the Ships that fills up nearly 
an entire book of Homer. This famous passage 
names all the ships, one by one, and names the 
o chiefs who sailed on them, and names the par¬ 
ticular town or hill or valley that they came 
from. It has been much admired. It has that 
same majesty of style that has been brought to 
an even loftier pitch in the New York Business 
S Directory and the City Telephone Book. It runs 
along, as I recall it, something like this: 

"And first, indeed, oh yes, was the ship of Ho- 
mistogetes the Spartan, long and .swift, having both 
0 its masts covered with cowhide and two rows of 
oars. And he, Homistogetcs, was horn of Hermoge- 
ncs and Ophthalmia and was at home in Syncope 
beside the last filming Paresis. And after him came 
the ship ot Prepostcrus the Eurasian, son of Oasis 
and Hysteria,’’ . . . 
a? 

and so on endlessly. 

Instead of this I substitute, with the permis¬ 
sion of the New York Central Railway, the of¬ 
ficial catalogue of their locomotives taken al¬ 
to most word for word from the list compiled by 
their superintendent of works. I admit that he 
wrote in hot weather. Part of it runs: 

Out in the yard and steaming in the sun 
, _ Stands locomotive engine number forty-one; 
Seated beside the windows of the cab 
Are Pat McGaw and Peter James McNab. 

Pat comes from Troy and Peter from Cohoes, 
And when they pull the throttle off she goes; 
And as she Vanishes there conies to view 
40 Steam locomotive engine number forty-two. 
Observe her mighty wheels, her easy roll, 

With William J. Macarthy in control. 

They say her engineer some time ago 
Lived on a farm outside of Buffalo, 

^ Whereas his fireman, Henry Edward Foy, 
Attended school in Springfield, Illinois. 

Thus does the race of man decay or rot— 

Some men can hold their jobs and some can not. 

Please observe that if Homer had actually 
50 written that last line it would have been quoted 
for a thousand years as one of the deepest say¬ 
ings ever said. Orators would have rounded out 
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their speeches with the m.ijestie phrase, quoted 
in sonorous and unintelligible Greek verse, 
“some men can hold their jolxs and some can 
not”; essayists would have begun their most 
scholarly dissertations with the words—"It has 
been finely said bv Homer that (in Creek) 'some 
men can hold their jobs’ and the cleigv in 
mid-pathos of a funeral sermon would have 
raised their eyes aloft and echoed "some men 
can not!” 

This is what I should like to do. I’d like to 
take a large stone and write on it in very plain 
writing: 

“The classics are only primitive literature. 
They belong in the same class as primitive ma¬ 
chinery and primitive music and primitive med¬ 
icine”—and then throw it through the windows 
of a unis crsity and hide behind a fence to see 
the professors buzz ! I 

OXFORD AS I SEE IT' 

My private station being that ol a university 
professor, i was naturally deeply interested in 
the system of education in England. I was 
theiefore led to make a special visit to Oxford 
and to submit the place to a searching scrutiny. 
Arriving one afternoon at four o’clock, I staved 
at the Mitre Hotel and did not leave until 
eleven o’clock next morning. The whole of this 
time, except for one hour spent in addressing 
the undergiaduates, was devoted to a close and 
eager study of the great university. When I add 
to this that 1 had already visited Oxford in 
1907 and spent a Sunday at All Souls with 
Colonel L. S. Amery, it will be seen at once 
that my views on Oxford are based upon ob¬ 
servations extending over fourteen years. 

At any rate I can at least claim that my 
acquaintance with the British university is just 
as good a basis for reflection and judgment as 
that of the numerous English critics who come 
to our side of the water. 1 have known a famous 
English author to arrive at Harvard University 
in the morning, have lunch with President 
Lowell, and then write a whole chapter on the 
Excellence of Higher Education in America. 1 

1 Copyright, 1922 , by Dodd, Mead and Com¬ 
pany, Inc. Reprinted from My Discovery oj Eng¬ 
land, by Stephen Leacock, by permission of Dodd, 
Mead and Company, Inc., and of Messrs. John 
Lane the Bodley Head Ltd. London. 


have known auothci one to conic to H.ux.tid. 
have lunch with Piesidcnt Lowell, and do an 
entire Imok on the Decline ol Serious Study in 
America. Or take the case ol mv own uimeisitv 
5 1 rememlier Mr. Hudv.ml Kipling coming to 
McGill and saying in lus addiess to tile nuclei 
giaduutos at 2.BO I’M., "You have lieie a great 
institution.’’ But how could lie luxe gathereil 
this inhumation? As tar as I know he spent the 
h> entire morning with Sn Andrew Mucphail in 
lus house beside the i ninpus. smoking cigu 
rettes. When I add that lie distinctly relaxed to 
visit the Palieontologie Museum, that he saw 
nothing ol our new hvdiaulic apparatus, oi ol 
l 5 our classes in Domestic Science, his judgment 
that we bad lieie a great institution seems a lit 
tie bit supeiiicial. I can only put beside it, to le 
deem it in some mcusiiie, the hasty and ill- 
lorincd judgment esjnessed bv laird Milnei, 
;o "McGill is a noble univcisitv”: and the lash 
and indiscieet expression ol the Prince of 
Wales, when we gase him an LL.I). degree, 
“McGill lias a glorious future.” 

To my mind these unthinking judgments 
2? about oui great college do harm, and I de¬ 
termined, thereloic, that anything that I said 
about Oxford should be the result ol the actual 
observation and leal study based upon a bona 
fide residence in the Mitre Hotel. 

30 On the strength ol this basis of experience 
1 am prepared to make the billowing positive 
and emphatic statements. Oxford is a noble uni¬ 
versity. It has a great past. It is at present the 
greatest university in the world: and it is quite 
35 possible that it has a great future. Oxford tiains 
scholars of the real type better than any other 
place in the world. Its methods are antiquated. 
It despises science. Its lectures are rotten. It has 
professors who nevei teach and students who 
40 never learn. It has no order, 110 arrangement, no 
system. Its curriculum is unintelligible. It has 
no president. It has no state legislature to tell 
it how to teach, and yet—it gets there. Whether 
we like it or not, Oxford gives something to its 
45 students, a life and a mode of thought, which 
in America as yet we can emulate but not 
equal. 

If anybody doubts this let him go and take a 
room at the Mitre Hotel (ten and six for a 
50 wainscoted bedroom, period of Charles I) and 
study the place for himself. 

These singular results achieved at Oxford are 
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all the more surprising when one considers the was indeed attempted last autumn towards re- 
distressing conditions under which the students moving the ivy from the walls, but the result 
work. The lack of an adequate building fund was unsatisfactory and they are putting it back, 
compels them to go on working in the same old Anyone could have told them beforehand that 
buildings which they have had for centuries. 5 the mere removal of the ivy would not brighten 
The buildings at Brascno.se College have not Oxford up, unless at the same time one cleared 
been renewed since the year 1525 . In New Col- the stones of the old inscriptions, put in steel 
lege and Magdalen the students are still housed fire-escapes, and in fact brought the boarding 
in the old buildings erected in the sixteenth houses up to date. 

century. At Christ Church I was shown a 10 But Heniy VIII being dead, nothing was 
kitchen which had been built at the expense of done. Yet in spite of its dilapidated buildings 
Cardinal YVolsey in 1527 . Incredible though it and its lack of fire-escapes, ventilation, sanita- 
may seem, they have no other place to cook in lion, and up-to-date kitchen facilities, I persist 
than this and are compelled to use it today. On in my assertion that I believe that Oxford, in its 
the day when I saw this kitchen, four cooks 15 way, is the greatest university in the world. I 
were busy roasting an ox whole for the students’ am aware that this is an extreme statement and 
lunch; this at least is what I presumed they needs explanation. Oxford is much smaller in 
were doing from the si/e of the fire-place used, numbers, for example, than the State University 
but it may not have been an ox; perhaps it was of Minnesota, and is much poorer. It has, or 
a cow. On a huge table, twelve feet by six and 20 had till yesterday, fewer students than the Uni- 
mado of slabs of wood five inches thick, two versity of Toronto. To mention Oxford beside 
other cooks were rolling out a game pie. I esti- the 26,000 students of Columbia University 
mated it as measuiing three teet across. In this sounds ridiculous. In point of money, the $ 39 ,- 
rude way, unchanged since the time ot Henry 000,000 endowment of the University of Chi- 
VIII, the unhappy Oxford students are fed. I 25 cage, and the $ 35 , 000,000 one of Columbia, 
could not help contrasting it with the cosy little and the $ 43 , 000,000 of Harvard seem to leave 
boarding houses on Cottage drove Avenue Oxford nowhere. Yet the peculiar thing is that 
where I used to eat when I was a student at it is not nowhere. By some queer process of its 
Chicago, or the charming little- basement din- own it seems to get there every time. It was 
ing-rooms ot the students boarding houses in 30 therefore of the very greatest interest to me, 
Toronto. But then, of course, Henry VIII never as a profound scholar, to try to investigate 
lived in I oronto. just how this peculiar excellence of Oxford 

The same lack of a building-fund necessitates arises, 
the Oxford students' living in the identical old It can hardly be due to anything in the cur- 
boarding houses they had in the sixteenth and 35 riculum or program of studies. Indeed, to any- 
seventeenth centuries. Technically they are one accustomed to the best models of a uni- 
called “quadrangles,” "closes” and “rooms"; but versify curriculum as it flourishes in the United 
I am so broken in to the usage of my student States and Canada, the program of studies is 
days that I can't help calling them boarding frankly quite laughable. There is less Applied 
houses. In many of these the old stairway has 40 Science in the place than would be found with 
been worn down by the feet of ten generations us in a theological college. Hardly a single pro¬ 
of students: the windows have little latticed fessor at Oxford would recognize a dynamo if 
panes: there are old names carved here and he met it in broad daylight. The Oxford student 
there upon the stone, and a thick growth of ivy learns nothing of chemistry, physics, heat, 
covers the walls. The Itoarding house at St. 45 plumbing, electric wiring, gas-fitting or the use 
John’s College dates from 1509 , the one at of a blow-torch. Any American college student 
Christ Church from the same period. A few can nin a motor-car, take a gasoline engine to 
hundred thousand pounds would suffice to re- pieces, fix a washer on a kitchen tap, mend a 
place these old buildings with neat steel and broken electric bell, and give an expert opinion 
brick structures like the normal school at Sche- 50 on what has gone wrong with the furnace. It is 
nectady, N. Y., or the Peel Street High School these things indeed which stamp him as a col- 
at Montreal. But nothing is done. A movement lege man, and occasion a very pardonable pride 
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in the minds of his parents. But in all these that they don't inattei. that you can take them 

things the Oxford student is the merest ama- if you like: that they do you no li.nm. 

teur. It appeals further that the professois thcm- 

This is had enough. But after all one might seises are not keen on their leelnre.s. It the lee- 

say this is only the mechanical side of educa- S tures are called for they give them, it not, the 

tion. True: hut one searches in sain in the Os- professot s feelings aie not lunt, lit* ineteiy 

ford curriculum for any adequate recognition ot waits and rests his hiatn until in some later 

the higher and more cultured studies. Strange sear the students call hit his lectures. There 

though it seems to us on this side ol tin* At- are men at Oxfoid svho have icsted their hrains 

lantic, there are no courses at Oxford m House- 10 this xvny for oser thiitv seals: the accumulated 

keeping, or in Salesmanship, or in Advcitismg. hrain power thus dammed up is said to he 
or on Comparative Religion, or on the influence colossal. 

of the Press. There are no lectures svlutcvei I undeistand that the key to this mystery is 

on Human Behaviour, on Altruism, on Egotism, found m the opeiations ol the person called 

or on the Play ol Wild Animals. Apparently, i S the tutor. It is It. him, or rather with him, 

the Oxford student does not learn these things. that the students learn all that they know: one 

This cuts him off from a great deal of the and all are agieed on that. Vet it is a little odd 

larger culture of our side of the Atlantic. "What to know just how he does it. "We go over to his 
are you studying this year?” I once asked a rooms," said one student, "and he just lights a 
fourth year student at one of our great colleges, zo pipe and talks to us." "We sit loutid with him," 
“I am electing Salesmanship and Religion,” he said another, "and he simply smokes and goes 
answered. Here was a young man whose train- over our exeicises with ns." From this and 
ing was destined inevitably to turn him into a other evidence I gathei that what an Oxford 
moral business man: either that or nothing. At tutor docs is to gel a little group of students to- 
Oxford Salesmanship is not taught and Religion z gether and smoke at them. Men who have been 
takes the feeble form of the New Testament. systematically smoked at lor four years turn 
The more one looks at these things the more into ripe scholars. If anybody doubts this, let 

amazing it becomes that Oxford can produce him go to Oxfoid and lie can see the thing 

any results at all. actually in operation. A well-smoked man 

The effect of the comparison is heightened speaks and writes English with a grace that can 

by the peculiar position occupied at Oxford by lie acquired in no other way. 

the professors’ lectures. In the colleges of Can- In what was said above, I seem to have been 

ada and the United States the lectures are sup- diiceting ciitieism against the Oxford professors 
posed to be a really necessary and useful part as such: but I have no intention of doing so. 
of the student’s training. Again and again I 35 For the Oxfoid professor and his whole manner 
have heard the graduates of my own college as- of being I have nothing but a profound respect, 
sert that they had got as much, or nearly as There is indeed the greatest difference between 

much, out of the lectures at college as out of the modern up-to-date American idea of a pro¬ 
athletics or the Creek letter society or the Banjo lessor and the English type. But even with 11s 

and Mandolin Club. In short, with us the lec- 40 in older days, in the bygone time when such 
tures form a real part of the college life. At Ox- people as Henry Wadsworth Longfellow were 

ford it is not so. The lectures, I understand, are professors, one found the English idea; a pro¬ 
given and may even be taken. But they are fessor was supposed to be a venerable kind of 
quite worthless and are not supposed to have person, with snow-white whiskers reaching to 
anything much to do with the development of 45 his stomach. He was expected to moon around 
the student’s mind, “The lectures here,” said a the campus oblivious of the world around him. 
Canadian student to me, “are punk.” I appealed If you nodded to him he failed to see you. Of 

to another student to know if this was so. “I money he knew nothing; of business, far less, 

don’t know whether I’d call them exactly He was, as his trustees were proud to say of 
punk,” he answered, “but they’re certainly rot- 50 him, “a child.” 

ten.” Other judgments were that the lectures On the other hand he contained within him 
were of no importance; that nobody took them; a reservoir of learning of such depth as to be 
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practically bottomless. None of this learning years of profound reflection, this system con- 

was supposed to be of any material or com- tains in itself the seeds of destruction. It puts a 

mercial benefit to anybody. Its use was in sav- premium on dulness and a penalty on genius. It 

ing the soul and enlarging the mind. circumscribes that latitude of mind which is the 

At the head of such a group of professors was 5 real spirit of learning. If we persist in it we shall 
one whose beard was even whiter and longer, presently find that true learning will fly away 

whose absence of mind was even still greater, from our universities and will take rest wher- 

and whose knowledge of money, business, and ever some individual and enquiring mind can 

practical affairs was below zero. Him they mark out its path for itself, 

made the president. 10 Now the principal reason why I am led to 

All this is changed in America. A university admire Oxford is that the place is little touched 

professor is now a busy, hustling person, ap- as yet by the measuring of “results," and by 

proximating as closely to a business man as this passion for visible and provable “effi- 

he can do it. it is on the business man that he eicney.” The whole system at Oxford is such 

models himself. He has a little place that lie 15 as to put a premium on genius and to let medi- 
‘•“ 11 s his ‘office, with a typewriter machine and ocrity and dulness go their way. On the dull 

a stenographer. Here he sits and dictates letters, student Oxford, after a proper lapse of time, 

beginning after the best business models, "in re confers a degree which means nothing more 

yours of the eighth nit, would say, etc., etc.” He than that he lived and breathed at Oxford and 

writes these letters to students, to his fellow 20 kept out of jail. This for many students is as 
professors, to the president, indeed to anv peo- much as society can expect. But for tile gifted 
pic who will let him write to them. I lie nuin- students Oxford offers great opportunities, 
ber of letters that lie writes each month is duly There is no question of his hanging back till the 
counted and set to his credit. If he writes last sheep has jumped over the fence. He need 
enough he will get a reputation as an “exccu- 25 wait for no one. He may move forward as fast 
five, and big things may happen to him. He as he likes, following the bent of his genius. If 
may even be asked to step out of the college he lias in him any ability bevond that of the 
and take a post as an executive in a soap com- common herd, his tutor, interested in his stud- 
pany or an advertising firm. The man, in short, ies, will smoke at him until he kindles him into 
is a “hustler." an “advertiser” whose highest aim 30 a flame. For the tutor's soul is not harassed In¬ 
is to be a live-wire. If he is not, he will pres- herding dull students, with dismissal hanging 
ently be dismissed, or, to use the business term, by a thiead over his head in the class room. The 
be "let go," by a board of trustees who are American professor has 110 time to be interested 
themselves hustlers and live-wires. As to the in a clever student. He has time to be interested 
professor's soul, he no longer needs to think of 35 in his "department," his letter-writing, his ex¬ 
it as being handed over along with all the ecutive work, and his oigunizing ability and 

others to a Board of Censors. his hope of promotion to a soap factory. But 

The American professor deals with his stu- with that his mind is exhausted. The student of 
dents according to his lights. It is his business genius merely means to him a student who 
to chase them along over a preset ibed ground 40 gives no trouble, who passes all his “tests,” and 
at a prescribed pace like a flock of sheep. They is present at all his “recitations.” Such a student 
all go humping together over the hurdles with also, if he can be trained to be a hustler and an 
the professor chasing them with a set of "tests" advertiser, will undoubtedly “make good.” But 
and “recitations,” “marks” and “attendances,” beyond that the professor does not think of him. 
the whole apparatus obviously copied from the 45 The everlasting principle of equality has in¬ 
time-clock of the business man’s factory. This sorted itself in a place where it has no right to 
process is what is called "showing results.” The be, and where inequality is the breath of life, 
pace set is necessarily that of the slowest, and American or Canadian college trustees would 
thus results in what I have heard Mr. Edward be horrified at the notion of professors who ap- 

Beatty describe as the “convoy system of edu- 50 parently do no work, give few or no lectures 
cation.” and draw their pay merely for existing. Yet 

In my own opinion, reached after fifty-two these are really the only kind of professors 
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worth having—I moan, men who can he trusted thev first of all limit a private college ol their 
with a vague general mission in life, with a own close to Ovionl, and then edged them 
salary guaranteed at least till their death, and a selves in loot bv loot II this is so thev onlv lol- 
sphere of duties entrusted solely to then own lowed up the pieeedent ol the recognized 

consciences and the promptings of their own s method in use in Amenta When an Ainciican 

desires. Such men aie rare, hut a single one ol college is established, the women go and build 

them, when found, is worth ten "executives" a college ol then own ovei looking the grounds, 

and a dozen “organizers.” Then thev put on becoming caps and gowns 

The excellence ol Oxford, then, as I see it. and stand and look ovei thelence.it the college 
lies in the peculiar vagueness ol the oiguni/a- in athletics The male iindeigiaduates, who wen- 
don of its work. It starts Irom the assumption origin.ills' and by natinc a luidv lot, were not 

that the professor is a leally learned man whose easilv distuibed Hut inevitable some ol I In¬ 

sole interest lies in Ins own sphere, and that a semoi tlustres tell m love with the liist vear 
student, or at least the onlv student with whom gills and liecame convinced that coeducation 
the university caies to reckon seiiously. is a it was a noble cause Amei lean statistics show that 
young man who desires to know. This is an an- between ISW) and 1 *>00 the nunibei ol tiustees 
cient mcdi.eval attitude long since bulled in and senioi piolessois who mauled gnl undei- 

more up-to-date places nuclei successive strata graduates 01 who wanted to do so leached a 

of compulsory education, state teaching, the peieentage of—I Ini get the exact pcicentagc; 
demociati/atioii ol knowledge and tile substitu- :o it was eitliei a bundled 01 a little over, 
tion of the shadow for the substance, and the I don't know just what happened at Oxford 

casket for the gem. No doubt, in newer places but presumably something ol the sort took 

the thing has got to be so. Ilighei education in place. In any ease the women are now all over 
America flourishes chiefly as a qualification lor the place. They attend the college lectures, 
entrance into a inonev-making profession, and thev row in a boat, and they peiambulate the 
not as a thing in itself. Hut m Oxloid one can High Stud. I hev an- even offering a seiious 
still sec the surviving outline of a nohlci type competition against the men. hast year they 
of structure and a Ilighei inspiration. carried oil the ping-pong championship and 

1 do not mean to sav, howevei, that my took the chamrlloTs prize loi needlework, 
judgment of Oxford is one undiluted stream of ^o while in music, cooking, and millinery the men 
praise. In one respect at least I think that Ox- aie said to be nowhere. 

ford has fallen awav from the high ideals of the There is no doubt that unless Oxford puts 

Middle Ages. I refer to the fact that it admits the women out while there is yet time, they 

women students to its studies. In the Middle will overrun the whole university. What this 

Ages women were regarded with a peculiar ^ means to the progtess ol learning few can tell 
chivalry long since lost. It was taken for and those who know are afraid to say. 

granted that their brains vveie too delicately Cambridge University, I am glad to sec, still 
poised to allow them to learn anything, ft was sets it face sternly against this innovation. I am 
presumed that their minds were so exquisitely reluctant to count any superiority in the Uni- 

hung that intellectual effort might disturb them. 40 versity of Cambridge. Having twice visited Ox- 

The present age has gone to the other extreme: ford, having made the place a subject of pro- 

and this is seen nowhere more than in the found study for many hours at a time, having 

crowding of women into colleges originally de- twice addressed its undergraduates, and having 

signed for men. Oxford, I regret to find, has stayed at the Mitre Hotel, I consider myself 

not stood out against this change. 45 an Oxford man. Hut 1 must admit that Cam- 

To a profound scholar like myself, the pres- bridge has chosen the wiser part, 
ence of these young women, many of them Last autumn, while I was in London on my 
most attractive, flittering up and down the voyage of discovery, a vote was taken at Cam- 

streets of Oxford in their caps and gowns, is bridge to see if the women who have already 

very distressing. a private college nearby, should Ik- admitted 

Who is to blame for this and how they first to the university. They were triumphantly shut 

got in I do not know. But I understand that out, and as a fit and proper sign of enthusiasm 
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the undergraduates went over in a body and I have had further experience as well. I spent 
knocked down the gates of the women’s college. three years in the graduate school of Chicago, 

I know that it is a terrible thing to say that any where coeducational girls were as thick as au- 

one approved of this. All the London papers tumn leaves—and some thicker. And as a col- 

came out with headings that read—A re Oun 5 lege professor at McGill University in Montreal, 
Undergraduates Turning Into Baboons? I have taught mingled classes of men and 

and so on. The Manchester Guardian draped its women for twenty years, 

pages in black and even the London Morning On the basis of which experience I say with 
Post was afraid to take bold ground in the mat- assurance that the thing is a mistake and has 
ter. But I do know also that there was a great to nothing to recommend it but its relative cheap- 
deal of secret chuckling and jubilation in the ness. Let me emphasize this last point and have 

London clubs. Nothing was expressed openly. done with it. Coeducation is of course a great 

The men of England have been too terrorized economy. To teach ten men and ten women in 

by the women for that. But in safe corners of a single class of twenty costs only half as much 

the club, out of earshot of the waiters and away t; as to teach two classes. Where economy must 
from casual strangers, little groups of elderly rule, then, the thing has got to be. But where 
men chuckled quietly together. ‘'Knocked down the discussion turns not on what is cheapest, 
their gates, eh?” said the wicked old men to one but on what is best, then the case is entirely 
another, and then whispered guiltily behind an different. 

uplifted hand, “Serve ’em right.” Nobody dared 20 The fundamental trouble is that men and 
to say anything outside. If they had some one women are different creatures, with different 

would have got up and asked a question in the minds and different aptitudes and different 

House of Commons. When this is done all Eng- paths in life. There is no need to raise here the 

land falls flat upon its face. question of which is superior and which is in- 

But for my part when I heard of the Cam- 25 ferior (though I think, the Lord help me, I 
bridge vote, I felt as Lord Chatham did when know the answer to that too). The point lies 
he said in parliament, “Sir, I rejoice that Amer- in the fact that they are different, 
ica has resisted. For 1 have long harbored But the mad passion for equality has masked 
views of my own upon the higher education of this obvious fact. When women began to de¬ 

women. In these days, however, it requires no 30 mand, quite rightly, a share in higher cduca- 
little hardihood to utter a single woid of criti- tion, they took for granted that they wanted 

cism against it. It is like throwing half a brick the same curriculum as the men. They never 

through the glass roof of a conservatory. It is stopped to ask whether their aptitudes were 
bound to make trouble. Let me hasten, there- not in various directions higher and better than 
fore, to say that 1 believe most heartily in the 3 5 those of the men, and whether it might not be 
higher education of women; in fact, the higher better for their sex to cultivate the things 
the better. The only question to my mind is: which were best suited to their minds. Let me 

What is higher education and how do you be more explicit. In all that goes with physical 

get it? With which goes the secondary enquiry, and mathematical science, women, on the aver- 

What is a woman and is she just the same as a 40 age, are far below the standard of men. There 
man? I know that it sounds a terrible thing to are, of course, exceptions. But they prove noth- 

say in these days, but 1 don't believe she is. ing. It is no use to quote to me the case of 

Let me say also that when I speak of eoedu- some brilliant girl who stood first in physics 

cation I speak of what I know. I was eoedu- at Cornell. That’s nothing. There is an elephant 
cated myself some thirty-five years ago, at the 45 in the zoo that can count up to ten, yet I re- 
very beginning of the thing. I learned my fuse to reckon myself his inferior. 

Greek alongside of a bevy of beauty on the op- Tabulated results spread over years, and the 
posite benches that mashed up the irregular actual experience of those who teach show that 
verbs for us very badly. Incidentally, those in the whole domain of mathematics and phys- 
girls are all married long since, and all the 50 ics women are outclassed. At McGill the girls 
Greek they know now you could put under a of our first year have wept over their failures 
thimble. But of that presently. in elementary physics these twenty-five years. 
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It is lime tlut some one dried their tears and creature goes and gets married, and in a few 
took away the subject. years she has foigotten which is the hypotenuse 

But, in any case, examination tests are lies or of a right-angled tiiunglc. ,iud she doesn't cate, 

the whole story. To those who know, a wiitten She has much bettei things to think ot. 

examination is far from being a true criterion 5 At this point someone will sluiek. "lint 
of capacity. It demands too much of mere surely, even for maniage, isn't it light that a 
memory, imitativeness, and the insidious will- gill should have u college education?" To which 

ingness to absorb other people's ideas. Parrots 1 hasten to answer: most assuredly. I 1 1 rely 

and crows would do admiiablv in examinations. admit that a gii! who knows algebra, or once 

Indeed, the colleges are lull ol them. 10 knew it, is a f.u 11101c ehaiining companion and 

But take, on the other hand, all that goes a nobler wile and mother than a girl who 

with the aesthetic side oi education, with 1111- doesn't know x from 1/. But the point is this: 

aginative literature and the cult of beauty. Ileie Does the higher education that fits a man to 

women are, or at least ought to be, the so- be a lawyer also fit .1 person to be 11 wile and 

periois of men. Women were in primitive times 1 y mother? Or, in othei winds, is a lawyer a wife 

the first story-tellers. They are still so at the and mother? I say he is not. Granted that a 

cradle side. The original college woman was giil is to spend lour years in time and four 

the witch, with her incantations and her pioph- thousand dollars in money in going to college, 

ecics and the glow of her bright imagination, wbv train her foi a career that she is never 

and if brutal men of duller brains had not 20 going to adopt? Why not give her an education 

burned it out ol her, she would be mcunling that will have a meaning and a harmony with 
still. To my thinking, we need more witches in the real life that she is to lollow? 
the colleges and less physics. For example, suppose that during her four 

I have seen such young witches myself—if years every girl luekv enough to get a higher 
I may keep the word: I like it—in colleges such 25 education spent at least six months of it in the 
as Wellesley in Massachusetts and Brvn Mawr training and discipline ol a hospital as a nurse, 
in Pennsylvania, where there isn't a man al- There is more education and character making 

lowed within the three mile limit. To my mind, in that than in a whole bucketful ol algebra, 

they do infinitely better thus by themselves. But no, the woman insists on snatching her 

They are freer, less restrained. They discuss 30 share of an education designed by Krasmus or 
things openly in their classes, they hit up their William of Wykeham or William of Occam for 
voices, and they speak, wheieas a girl in such the creation of scholais and lawyers; and when 
a place as McGill, with men all about her, sits later on in her home there is a sudden sickness 

for four years as silent as a frog full of shot. or accident, and the hie or death of those 

But there is a deeper trouble still. The ca- 35 nearest to her hangs upon skill and knowledge 
reers of the men and women who go to college and a trained fortitude in emergency, she must 

together are necessarily different, and the prep- needs send in all haste for a hired woman to 

aration is all aimed at the man’s career. The fill the place that she herself has never learned 

men are going to be lawyers, doctors, engineers, to occupy. 

business men, and politicians. And the women 40 But I am not here trying to elaborate a whole 
are not. curriculum. I am only trying to indicate that 

There is no use pretending about it. It may higher education for the man is one thing, for 

sound an awful thing to say, but the women the woman another. Nor do I deny the fact 

are going to be married. That is, and always that women have got to earn their living. Their 

has been, their career; and, what is more, they 45 higher education must enable them to do that, 
know it; and even at college, while they are They cannot all marry on their graduation day. 

studying algebra and political economy, they But that is no great matter. No scheme of edu- 

have their eye on it sideways all the time. The cation that anyone is likely to devise will fail 

plain fact is that, after a girl has spent four in this respect. 

years of her time and a great deal of her par- 50 The positions that they hold as teachers or 
ents’ money in equipping herself for a career civil servants they would fill all the better if 

that she is never going to have, the wretched their education were fitted to their wants. 
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Some few, a small minority, really and truly never saw the magazines—personally I didn’t 

“have a career”—husbandless and childless— even know the names of them. The only inter¬ 
in which the sacrifice is great and the honor to change of ideas we ever got was by going over 

them, perhaps, all the higher. And others no to the Caer Howell Hotel on University Avenue 

doubt dream of a career in which a husband 5 and interchanging them there, 
and a group of blossoming children are carried I mention these melancholy details not for 

as an appendage to a busy life at the bar or on their own sake but merely to emphasize the 
the platform. But all such are the mere minor- point that when I speak of students’ dormito- 
ity, so small as to make no difference to the ries, and the larger life which they offer, I 
general argument. 10 speak of what I know. 

But there —1 have written quite enough to If we had had at Toronto, when I was a 
make plenty of trouble except perhaps at Cam- student, the kind of dormitories and dormitory 
bridge University. So I return with relief to iny life that they have at Oxford, I don’t think I 
general study of Oxford. Viewing the situation would ever have graduated. I’d have been there 
as a whole, I am led then to the conclusion 1 5 still. The trouble is that the universities on our 
that there must be something in the life of Ox- Continent are only just waking up to the idea 
ford itself that makes loi higher learning. of what a university should mean. They were, 
Smoked at by his tutor, fed in Henry VIIl’.s very largely, instituted and organized with the 
kitchen, and sleeping in a tangle of ivy, the idea that a university was a place where young 
student evidently gets something not easily oh- 20 men were sent to absorb the contents of books 
tamed in America. And the more I reflect on and to listen to lectures in the class rooms. The 
the matter the more I am convinced that it is student was pictured as a pallid creature, burn- 
tile sleeping in the ivy that does it. How dilfei- ing what was called the “midnight oil,” his 
cut it is from student life as 1 remember it! wan face bent over his desk. If you wanted to 

When I was a student at the Umveisity of 25 do something for him you gave him a book: if 
I oronto thirty years ago, I lived—from start to you wanted to do something really large on 
finish—in seventeen dilleient hoarding houses. his behalf you gave him a whole basketful of 
As far as I am aware these houses have not, or them. If you wanted to go still further and be 
not yet, been marked with tablets. But they are a benefactor to the college at large, you cn- 
still to be found in the vicinity of McCaul and 30 (lowed a competitive scholarship and set two 
Darcy, and St. Patrick Streets. Anyone who or more pallid students working themselves to 
doubts the truth of what I have to say may go death to get it. 

and look at them. The real thing for the student is the life and 

1 was not alone in the nomadic life that I environment that surrounds him. All that he 
led. There were hundreds of us drifting about 35 really learns he learns, in a sense, by the active 
in this fashion from one melancholy habitation opeintion ol his own intellect and not as the 

to another. We lived as a rule two or three in passive recipient of lectures. And for this active 

a house, sometimes alone. We dined in the operation what he leallv needs most is the con- 

basement. We always had beef, done up in tinned and intimate contact with his fellows, 
some way after it was dead, and there were 40 Students must live together and eat together, 
always soda biscuits on the table. They used to talk and smoke together. Experience shows that 

have a brand of soda biscuits in those days in that is how their minds really grow. And they 

the Toronto boarding houses that I have not must live together in a rational and comfortable 
seen since. They were better than dog biscuits way. They must eat in a big dining room or hall, 
but with not so much snap. My contemporaries 43 with oak beams across the ceiling, and the 
will all remember them. A great many of the stained glass in the windows, and with a shield 
leading barristers and professional men of To- or tablet here or there upon the wall, to remind 
ronto were fed on them. them between times of the men who went be- 

In the life we led we had practically no op- fore them and left a name worthy of the mem- 
portunities for association on a large scale, no 50 ory of the college. If a student is to get from 
common rooms, no reading rooms, nothing. We his college what it ought to give him, a college 
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dormitory, with the life in common that it 
brings, is his absolute light. A univoisitv that 
fails to gixe it to him is cheating him. 

If I were founding a university—and I sa\ 
it with all the seriousness of which 1 am capable 
—I would found first a smoking room, then 
when I had a little more money in hand 1 
would found a dormitory; then after that, or 
more probably with it, a decent reading room 
and a libraiy. Alter that, it I still had money 
over that I couldn't use, I would hire a pro 
fessor and get some text books. 

This chapter has sounded in the most part 
like a continuous culogv of Oxford with but 


thev are Henrv the Eighth. I give Oxford warn¬ 
ing that if this is not done the place will not 
last another two centuries. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 

1H72- 

Hertrand Russell's most impoitant contributions 
10 to thought lie in the fields of philosophy and 
mathematics Hut the mind of Hassell, rentark- 
ahlc for its Ineadth and sanity, has been action 
in still other thpartments of thought and has 
made itself known in books on religion, soei- 


little in favor of our American colleges I turn l s ology. and education A man of strong com ie- 


therefore with pleasure to the more congenial 
task of showing what is wrong with Oxfoid and 
with the English unixeisitv system generally, 
and the aspect in which our American universi¬ 
ties far excel the liritish. 

The point is that Henry VIII is dead. The 
English are so proud of what Henry VIII and 
the benefactors of earlier centuries did for the 
universities that they forget the present. There 
is little oi nothing in England to compare with 
the magnificent geneioxitv of individuals, prov¬ 
inces and states, which is building up the col¬ 
leges of the United States and Canada. There 
used to be. But by some strange confusion of 
thought the English people admire the noble 
gifts of Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII and 
Queen Margaret, and do not realize that the 
Carnegies and Rockefellers and the William 
Macdonalds are the Cardinal Wolseys of today. 


lions. Hassell has Ini a lather stormy life, his 
fearlessness placing him, at times, in dramatic 
opposition to his age -this not only in England, 
his homeland, but in America. During World 
20 War I he. was imprisoned for his pacifism, and 
some years later, because of his advanced views 
on sex, he lost an appointment as professor of 
philosophy at an Ameiiean college. Russell’s 
interest in education and his lucid expository 
2 % style are well illustrated in Ids essay "The Place 
of Science in a Liberal Education." And some 
indication of the u ide range of his thinking is 
seen in such of his book titles as Proposed 
Bonds to Freedom (l!)IH), The ABC of Helativ- 
1,0 ilv ( 1025 ), Education and the Good Life ( 1026 ), 
and Power: A New Social Analysis ( 1036 ). 
Russell's profound statement about the place 
of science in education should he read in con¬ 
nection with Thomas Huxley's "A Liberal Edu- 


The University of Chicago was founded upon cation" (II, 160 ) and "On the Advisable ness of 


Improving Natural Knowledge." (II, 162 ). It 
should also he compared with Arnold's "Sweet¬ 
ness and Light" (II, 143 ). 


oil. McCill University rests largely on a basis of 
tobacco. In America the xvoild of commerce and 
business levies on itself .1 noble tribute in favor 
of the higher learning. In England, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, such as that at Bristol, 40 
there is little of the sort. The feudal families are 
content with what their remote ancestors have 
done: they do not try to emulate it in any great 
degree. 

In the long run this must count. Of all the 45 
various reforms that are talked of at Oxford, 
and of all the imitations of American methods 
that are suggested, the only one worth while, to 
my thinking, is to capture a few millionaires, 
give them honorary degrees at a million pounds 50 Compjny> i nt ,/ N ‘ w York. Copyright 1929 by the 
sterling apiece, and tell them to imagine that publishers. 
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Science, to the ordinary reader of news¬ 
papers, is represented by a varying selection of 
sensational triumphs, such as wireless teleg- 

1 Reprinted from Mysticism and Logic by Ber¬ 
trand Russell by permission of W. W. Norton & 
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raphy and aeroplanes, radio-activity and the 
marvels of modem alchemy. It is not of this 
aspect of science that 1 wish to speak. Science, 
in this respect, consists of detached up-to-date 
fragments, interesting only until they are re¬ 
placed by something newer and more up-to- 
date, displaying nothing of the systems of p i- 
tiently constructed knowledge out of which, 
almost as a casual incident, have come the 
practically useful results which interest the l 
man in the street. The increased command over 
the forces of nature which is derived from 
science is undoubtedly an amply sufficient rea¬ 
son for encouraging scientific research, hut this 
reason has been so often urged and is so easily 1 
appreciated that other reasons, to my mind 
quite as important, are apt to Ire overlooked. 

It is with these other reasons, especially with 
the intrinsic value of a scientific habit of mind 
in forming our outlook on the world, that I 
shall be concerned in what follows. 

The instance of wireless telegraphy will serve 
to illustrate the difference between the two 
points of view. Almost all the serious intellec¬ 
tual labor required for the possibility of this 
invention is duo to three men—-Faraday, Max¬ 
well, and Hertz. J In alternating layers of ex¬ 
periment and theory these three men built up 
the modern theory of electromagnetism, and 
demonstrated the identity of light with electro¬ 
magnetic waves. The system which they dis¬ 
covered is one of profound intellectual interest, 
bringing together and unifying an endless va¬ 
riety of apparently detached phenomena, and 
displaying a cumulative mental power which 
cannot but afford delight to every generous 
spirit. The mechanical details which remained 
to be adjusted in order to utilize their discov¬ 
eries for a practical system of telegraphy de¬ 
manded, no doubt, very considerable ingenuity, 
but had not that broad sweep and that univer¬ 
sality which could give them intrinsic interest 
as an object of disinterested contemplation. 

From the point of view of training the mind, 
of giving that well-informed, impersonal out¬ 
look which constitutes culture in the good sense 
of this much-misused word, it seems to be gen- 

* Faraday, Maxwell . . . Hertz: Michael Fara¬ 
day ( 1791 - 1867 ), English chemist and physicist; 
James Clerk Maxwell ( 1831 - 1879 ), Scottish physi¬ 
cist; Heinrich Hertz ( 1857 - 1894 ), German physi¬ 
cist. 

[ 


erally hold indisputable that a literary educa¬ 
tion is superior to one based on science. Even 
the warmest advocates of science are apt to 
rest their claims on the contention that culture 
5 ought to be sacrificed to utility. Those men of 
science who respect culture, when they asso¬ 
ciate with men learned in the classics, are apt 
to admit, not merely politely, but sincerely, a 
certain inferiority on their side, compensated 
o doubtless by the services which science renders 
to humanity, but none the less real. And so long 
as this attitude exists among men of science, it 
tends to verify itself: the intrinsically valuable 
aspects of science tend to be sacrificed to the 
5 merely useful, and little attempt is made to 
preserve that leisurely, systematic survey by 
which the finer quality of mind is formed and 
nourished. 

But even if there be, in present fact, any 
o such inferiority as is supposed in the educa¬ 
tional value of science, this is, I believe, not 
the fault of science itself, but the fault of the 
spirit in which science is taught. If its full pos¬ 
sibilities were realized by those who teach it, I 
25 believe that its capacity of producing those 
habits of mind which constitute the highest 
mental excellence would be at least as great 
as that of literature, and more particularly of 
Greek and Latin literature. In saying this I 
30 have no wish whatever to disparage a classical 
education. I have not myself enjoyed its bene¬ 
fits, and my knowledge of Greek and Latin 
authors is derived almost wholly from transla¬ 
tions. But I am firmly persuaded that the 
35 Greeks fully deserve all the admiration that is 
bestowed upon them, and that it is a very great 
and serious loss to be unacquainted with their 
writings. It is not by attacking them, but by 
drawing attention to neglected excellences in 
40 science, that I wish to conduct my argument. 

One defect, however, does seem inherent in 
a purely classical education—namely, a too ex¬ 
clusive emphasis on the past. By the study of 
what is absolutely ended and can never be 
45 renewed, a habit of criticism towards the pres¬ 
ent and the future is engendered. The qualities 
in which the present excels are qualities to 
which the study of the past does not direct at¬ 
tention, and to which, therefore, the student 
50 of Greek civilisation may easily become blind. 
In what is new and growing there is apt to be 
something crude, insolent, even a little vulgar, 
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which is shocking to the man of sensitive taste; 
quivering from the rough contact, he retiies to 
the trim gardens of a polished past, forgetting 
that they were reclaimed from the wilderness 
by men as rough and earth-soiled as those from 
whom he shrinks in his own day. The habit of 
being unable to recognize merit until it is dead 
is too apt to be the lesult of a purely Irookish 
life, and a culture based wholly on the past 
will seldom be able to pierce through e\ ory-dav 1 
surroundings to the essential splendor ol con¬ 
temporary things, 01 to the hope ol still greater 
splendor in the future. 

My c\es saw not the men of old; j 

And now their age awav has rolled. 

I weep—to think l shall not see 
Tile hemes of posterity. 


se constitute education in the sense in which I 
wish to consider it. 

Education, in the sense in which I mean it. 
innv be defined as the formation. Inj minus o/ 

S instruction, of ccitiwi mental lutliits anil u err 
tain outlook on life mnl the icorhl. It remains to 
ask oursehes, what mental habits, ami what 
sort of outlook, can be hoped lor as the result 
ol instruction? When we have answered this 
o question we can attempt to deride wliat science 
has to eontiibute to the loiniation of the habits 
and outlook which we desire. 

Our whole hie is built about a eeitain num¬ 
ber—not a veiy small number-—of primaty in- 
5 stincts and impulses. ()nlv what is in some way 
connected with these instincts and impulses ap¬ 
peals to 11s desiinble m linpoitnnt; there is no 
faculty, whethci "leason" 01 “\iituc” 01 what- 


So says the Chinese poet; but such impartiality ever it may be called, that can take our active 
is rare in the mine pugnacious atmospheie of 20 life and our hopes and le.us outside the region 
the West, where the champions of past and controlled by these liist movers of all desire, 
future fight a newer-ending battle, instead of Each of them is like a queen-bee, aided by a 
combining to seek out the merits of both. hive of woikeis gntheiing honey; but when the 

This consideration, which militates not only queen is gone the workeis languish and die, and 

against the exclusive study of the classics, but 25 the cells remain empty ol llicii expected sweet- 
against every form of culture which has become ness. So with each pi unary impulse in civilised 
static, traditional, and academic, leads inevit- man: it is surrounded and piotccted by a busy 
ably to the fundamental question: What is the swarm of attendant derivative desires, which 
true end of education? But before attempting store up in its sen ice whatever honey the sur- 
to answer this question it will be well to define 40 rounding world affoids. But if the quecn-im- 
the sense in which we arc to use the woul pulse dies, the death-dealing influence, though 
“education.” For this purpose 1 shall distinguish retarded a little bv habit, spreads slowly 
the sense in which I mean to use it from two thiotigh all the subsidiary impulses, and a 
Others, both perfectly legitimate, the one whole tract of life becomes inexplicably color- 
broader and the other narrower than the sense 2 5 less. What was formeily full of zest, and so 
in which 1 mean to use the word. obviously worth doing that it raised no ques- 

In the broader sense, education will include (ions, has now grown dreary and purposeless: 
not only what we learn through instruction, but with a sense of disillusion we inquire the mean- 
all that we learn through personal experience— mg of life, and decide, perhaps, that all is van- 
thc formation of character through the educa- 40 ity. The search for an outside meaning that can 
tion of life. Of this aspect of education, vitally compel an inner response must always be dis- 

important as it is, I will say nothing, since its appointed: all “meaning” must be at bottom 

consideration would introduce topics quite for- related to our primary desires, and when they 
eign to the question with which we are con- are extinct no miracle can restore to the world 
cerned. 45 the value which they reflected upon it. 

In the narrower sense, education may be The purpose of education, therefore, cannot 
confined to instruction, the imparling of definite be to create any primary impulse which is lack- 
information on various subjects, because such ing in the uneducated; the purpose can only be 

information, in and for itself, is useful in daily to enlarge the scope of those that human nature 

life. Elementary education—reading, writing 50 provides, by increasing the number and variety 
and arithmetic—is almost wholly of this kind. of attendant thoughts, and by showing where 
But instruction, necessary as it is, does not per the most permanent satisfaction is to be found. 
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Under the impulse of a Calvinistic horror 1 of society to its non-human environment, and of 
the "natural man,” this obvious truth has been the nature of the non-human world as it is in 

too often misconceived in the training of the itself apart from our desires and interests. If 

young; "nature” has been falsely regarded as this standard is admitted, \vc can return to the 

excluding all that is best in what is natural, 5 consideration of science, inquiring how far 

and the endeavor to teach virtue has led to the science contributes to such an aim, and whether 

production of stunted and contorted hypocrites it is in any respect superior to its rivals in edu- 

instead of full-grown human beings. From such cational practice, 

mistakes in education a better psychology or a 

kinder heart is beginning to preserve the pres- 10 ^ 

ent generation, we need, therefore, waste no Two opposite and at first sight conflicting 
more words on the theory that the purpose of merits belong to science as against literature 

education is to thwart or eradicate nature. and art. The one, which is not inherently neces- 

But although nature must supply the initial sary, but is certainly true at the present day, is 

force of desire, nature is not, in the civilised 15 hopefulness as to the future of human achieve- 
man, the spasmodic, fragmentary, and yet vio- merit, and in particular as to the useful work 

lent set of impulses that it is in the savage. that rnav be accomplished by any intelligent 

Each impulse has its constitutional ministry of student. This merit and the cheerful outlook 
thought and knowledge and reflection, through which it engenders present what might other- 
which possible conflicts of impulses are fore- 20 wise be tile dcpiessing effect of auothei aspect 
seen, and temporary impulses are controlled by of science, to my mind also a merit, and per- 
the unifying impulse which may be called wis- haps its greatest merit—1 mean the irrelevance 
dom. In this way education destroys the ciuditv of human passions and of the whole subjective 
of instinct, and increases through knowledge apparatus where scientific tiutli is concerned, 
the wealth and variety of the individual's eon- 2? Each of these icasons fin preferring the study 
tacts with the outside world, making him no of science requites some amplification. Let us 
longer an isolated fighting unit, but a eiti/en of begin with the first. 

the universe, embracing distant countries, re- In the study of literature or art our attention 

mote regions of space, and vast stretches of is perpetually riveted upon the past: the men 
past and future within the circle of his interests, to of Greece 01 of the Henaissance did bcttei than 
It is this simultaneous softening in the insist- any men do now; the triumphs of former ages, 
cnee of desire and enlargement of its scope so far from facilitating fiesh triumphs in our 
that is the chief moral end of education. own age, actually increase the difficulty of fresh 

Closely connected with this moral end is the triumphs by rendering originality harder of at- 
more purely intellectual aim of education, the 4; tainment; not only is artistic achievement not 
endeavor to make us see and imagine the world cumulative, but it seems even to depend upon 
in an objective manner, as far as possible as it a certain freshness and nan etc of impulse and 

is in itself, and not merely through the distort- vision which civilisation tends to destroy, 

ing medium of personal desire. The complete Hence comes, to those who have been nour- 
attainment of such an objective view is no 40 ished on the literary and artistic productions of 
doubt an ideal, indefinitely approachable, but former ages, a certain peevishness and undue 
not actually and fully realisable. Education, fastidiousness towards the present, from which 
considered as a process of forming our mental there seems no escape except into the deliberate 
habits and our outlook on the world, is to be vandalism which ignores tradition and in the 
judged successful in proportion as its outcome 45 search after originality achieves only the cc- 
approximates to this ideal; in proportion, that centric. But in such vandalism there is none of 
is to say, as it gives us a true view of our place the simplicity and spontaneity out of which 

in society, of the relation of the whole human great art springs: theory is still the canker in 

its core, and insincerity destroys the advantages 
;o of a merely pretended ignorance. 

The despair thus arising from an education 
which suggests no pre-eminent mental activity 
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3 the view that the natural man is totally de¬ 
praved and that the flesh is therefore evil; one of 
the doctrines of John Calvin ( 1509 - 1564 ), French 
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except that of artistic creation is wholly absent so simple, so ol>\ ions, so seemingly trivial that 
from an education which gives the knowledge the mention of it may almost excite derision, 
of scientific method. The discoveiv of scientific The kernel of the scientific outlook is the ic 
method, except m pine mathematics, is a thing lus.il to regard our own desiics, tastes, and in 
of yesterdav, speaking liroadlv, we ni.iv sav 5 teresls as alfording a key to the undeistamling 
that it dates from (ialileo.* Vet already it has of the vvoild. Stated thus lialdlv, this may seem 
transformed the world, and its success pioceeds no more than a trite tiuism Hut to lememhei it 
with evcr-aecelerating velocity. In science men consistently in m.itteis amusing oui passionate 

have discovered an activity of the veiv highest paitisanship is by no means easy, especially 

value in which they are no longer, as in ait, 10 wlieie the available evidence is titled lain and 

dependent lor progress upon the appearance of inconclusive. A few illustiations will make this 

continually gieater genius, lor in science the clem. 

successors stand upon the shnnldeis of then Alistotle. 1 understand, consideicd that the 

predecessors; vvhere one man of supreme genius st.us must move m eiieles because the circle is 
has invented a method, a thousand lessei men 1 "5 the most perfect cnive In the absence ol evi- 
can apply it. No tianscendent ability is reipmcd ilence to the contiaiy, he allowed himsell to de¬ 
in order to make useful discoveries in science, eide a question ol I act by an appeal to acslhet 
the edifice of science needs its masons, buck- lco-motal considei.itions In such a case it is at 
layers, and common laborers as well as its hue- once obvious to us that this appeal was un¬ 
men, muxter-buildeis, and aichiteets. In art zo justifiable. We know now how to ascertain as a 

nothing worth doing can be done without gen- fact the way in whit h the heavenly bodies 

ins; in science even a very moderate capacity move, and we know that they do not move in 

can contribute to a supreme achievement circles, or even in accurate ellipses, oi m any 

In science the mail of leal genius is the man othei kind of simply descnbable curve. I lus 

who invents a new method. The notable dis- 25 may be painful to a coilain hankering alter 

eoveries arc often made by his successors, who simplicity of pattern in the iinivcixo, but we 
can apply the method with fresh vigor, uniin- know that in astronomy such feelings are ir- 

paired by the previous labor of peilceting it; relevant. Kasy as this knowledge seems now, we 

but the mental caliber of the thought required owe it to the courage and insight of the first in¬ 
fer their vvoik, hovvev ei brilliant, is not so great to venters of scientific methods, and mole espe- 
as that required by the first inventor of tile eially of Galileo. 

method. There are in science immense 1111m- Wo may take as another illust 1 at 1011 Mal- 

bers of different methods, appropriate to differ- thusY' docliine of population. This illustration 

ent classes of problems; but over and above is all the belter for the fact that his actual doc- 

tliem all, there is something not easily definable, 35 dine is now known to be largely erroneous. It 
which may be called Ihr method of science. It is not his conclusions that are valuable, but the 

was formerly customary to identify this with temper and method ol his inquiry. As everyone 
the inductive method, and to associate it with knows, it was to him that Darwin owed an es- 

the name of Bacon. But the true inductive sential part of his thcoiy ol natural selection, 

method was not discovered by Bacon, and the 40 and this was only possible because Malthus's 
true method of science is something which in- outlook was truly scientific. IJis great merit lies 
eludes deduction as much as induction, logic in considering man not as the object of praise or 

and mathematics as much as botany and ge- blame, but as a part of nature, a thing with a 

ologv. I shall not attempt the difficult task of certain characteristic behavior from which eer- 
stating what the scientific method is, but I will 45 tain consequences must follow. If the behavior 
try to indicate the temper of mind out of which is not quite what Malthus supposed, if the con- 
the scientific method grows, which is the second - 

of the two merits that were mentioned above as 5 Thomas Robert Malthus ( 1766 - 1834 ), English 

economist The doctrine Russell refers to is that 


* an Italian astronomer ( 1564 — 1642 ). ence. 
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"population increases in a geometrical, food in an 
5 ° arithmetical proportion.” According to this view 
population would outgrow the means of subsixt- 


belonging to a scientific education. 

The kernel of the scientific outlook is a thing 
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sequences are not quite what he inferred, that 
may falsify his conclusions, but docs not impair 
the value of his method. The objections which 
were made when his doctrine was new—that it 
was horrible and depressing, that the people 
ought not to act as he said they did, and so on 
—were all such as implied an unscientific atti¬ 
tude of mind; as against all of them, his calm 
determination to treat man as a natural phe¬ 
nomenon marks an important advance over the 
reformers of the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution. 

Under the influence of Darwinism the scien¬ 
tific attitude towards man has now become fair¬ 
ly common, and is to some people quite natural, 
though to most it is still a difficult and artificial 
intellectual contortion. There is, however, one 
study which is as yet almost wholly untouched 
by the scientific spirit—I mean the study of 
philosophy. Philosophers and the public imag¬ 
ine that the scientific spirit must pervade pages 
that bristle with allusions to ions, germ-plasms, 
and the eyes of shell-fish. But as the devil can 
([note Scripture, so the philosopher can quote 
science. The scientific spirit is not an affair of 
quotation, of externally acquired information, 
any more than manners are an affair of the 
etiquette-book. The scientific attitude of mind 
involves a sweeping away of all other desires in 


fears a cosmic importance which may, of 
course, Ire justified, but which we have as yet 
no reason to suppose justified. Until we have 
learnt to think of it in ethically neutral terms, 
5 we have not arrived at a scientific attitude in 
philosophy; and until we have arrived at such 
an attitude, it is hardly to be hoped that philos¬ 
ophy will achieve any solid results. 

I have spoken so far largely of the negative 
10 aspect of the scientific spirit, but it is from the 
positive aspect that its value is derived. The in¬ 
stinct of constructiveness, which is one of the 
chief incentives to artistic creation, can find in 
scientific systems a satisfaction more massive 
15 than any epic poem. Disinterested curiosity, 
which is the source of almost all intellectual ef¬ 
fort, finds with astonished delight that science 
can unveil secrets which might well have 
seemed for ever undiscoverable. The desire for 
20 a larger life and wider interests, for an escape 
from private circumstances, and even from the 
whole recurring human cycle of birth and 
death, is fulfilled by the impersonal cosmic out¬ 
look of science as by nothing else. To all these 
25 must be added, as contributing to the happiness 
of the man of science, the admiration of splen¬ 
did achievement, and the consciousness of in¬ 
estimable utility to the human race. A life de¬ 
voted to science is therefore a happy life, and 


the interests of the desire to know—it involves 30 its happiness is derived Irom the very best 


sources that are open to dwellers on this trou¬ 
bled and passionate planet. 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
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suppression of hopes and fears, loves and hates, 
and the whole subjective emotional life, until 
we become subdued to the material, able to see 
it frankly, without preconceptions, without 
bias, without any wish except to see it as it is, 35 
and without any belief that what it is must be 
determined by some relation, positive or nega- Harry Emerson Fosdick, famous American 
five, to what we should like it to be, or to what preacher, is a widely read and provocative 
we can easily imagine it to be. writer on religious subjects. A member of the 

Now in philosophy this attitude of mind has 40 Baptist Church, he may be described as having 
not as yet been achieved. A certain self-absorp- been for years a leading representative of lib- 
tion, not personal, but human, has marked al- eral Protestantism. From 1930 to 1946 he was 
most all attempts to conceive the universe as a pastor of Riverside Church, New York City. His 
whole. Mind, or some aspect of it—thought or name is familiar to readers of magazines, and 
will or sentience—has been regarded as the 45 he has published many books, among them 
pattern after which the universe is to be con- The Meaning of Prayer ( 1915 ), Adventurous 
ceived, for no better reason, at bottom, than Religion ( 1926 ), A Guide to Understanding the 
that such a universe would not seem strange, Bible ( 1938 ), and On Being Fit to Live With 
and would give us the cosy feeling that every ( 1946 ). The following essay should be read in 
place is like home. To conceive the universe as 50 connection with Beards essay on progress 
essentially progressive or essentially deteriorat- (II, 248 ) and Thomas Huxley’s views on the 
ing, for example, is to give to our hopes and importance of scientific knowledge (II, 152 ). 
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WILL SCIENCE DISPLACE COD?' 

In one of our American colleges founded 
long ago in piety and faith for the fuitherance 
of the Gospel, a professor recently made a 
"Senior Chapel Addiess” frankly skeptical of 
God and immortality, the key-note ol which 
was sounded in the wnids. "God becomes pio- 
gressivelv less essential to the lunmug of the 
universe.” There is occasion for thought along 
many lines, not only for religions people hut 
for all our citizenship, m this suggestive spec¬ 
tacle of an American college chapel founded 
for the worship of God thus transformed into 
a platform for denying him. Hut behind all 
other questions lies the basic issue which the 
professor raises, lie thinks that modem science 
is making God increasingly unnecessary. 

That is the nub of the whole matter m the 
age-long conflict between science and religion. 
That way of stating the issue—not that science 
theoretically dispiovcs God, but that science 
progressively makes him "less essential —cor¬ 
rectly focuses the problem. Religious people, 
fretted by fear of modern views of the world, 
have comforted themselves with the assurance 
that science cannot disprove God. Ol com so it 
cannot! They have assuaged their giicf, mourn¬ 
ing the loss of old theologies, by the conviction 
that, as new telescopes do not destroy (he an¬ 
cient stars, so new ways of viewing (aid's op¬ 
erations do not negative the Ancient of Days 
himself. Of couise not! but that is not the 
ultimate issue in the conflict between science 
and religion. The professor lias that matter cor¬ 
rectly put. What modern science is doing for 
multitudes of people, as anybody who watches 
American life can see, is not to disprove (aids 
theoretical existence, but to make him “pro¬ 
gressively less essential." 

Although its applications and its conse¬ 
quences are innumerable, the reason for this 
can be briefly stated. Throughout man's history 
in the past and among the great majority of 
people to-day, religion has been and is a way of 
getting things that human beings want. From 
rain out of heaven to good health on earth, men 
have sought the desires of their hearts at the 
altars of their gods. Closely associated in its 
early history with magic—the search for some 

1 From Adventurous Religion, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Copyright, 1926 , by Harper & Brothers. 
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spell or incantation, some Aladdin s lamp vvhu h 
would make the unseen povvcis subject to the 
user—religion has always jitovulod loi its d< 
voices methods ol worship, forms of iitn.il. 

5 secrets of pravci, or spmtual iclationslujis with 
God guaranteed to gain lm the lailhlul the 
benefits they have sought In evciv realm ol 
human want and claying, men thus have used 
religious methods to achieve tlicii aims and, 
10 yy hcllici they desired good ciojis, huge families, 
relief horn |)cstilcncc, ol success in wai, have 
conceived themselves as dcjicndcnt on the fa¬ 
vor of heaven And now conu s science, which 
also IS a method ol getting vvliat human beings 
l S want. That is its most impoil.mt chaiacter. As a 
thcoictic.il influence it is powcilul enough, as a 
jiiactical influence it is overwhelming. It docs 
juovidc an nstoundmglv successful method of 
getting vvliat men want 

20 lleic is the cimial jaunt ol competition be¬ 
tween science and lehgion In realm altei lealm 
vvheie ichgion has been offering its methods lor 
satisfying nun's desires, science comes with a 
new method which winks witli obvious and 
25 cnoimous consequence. (Quietly, but inevitably, 
man’s iclianee foi the fulfilling of his needs slips 
over fiom religion to science. Not many men 
stoj) to argue against icligion—they may even 
continue to believe it with eonsideiable fervor 
30 —but they have less and less jiiactical use lor 
it. 'The things they daily want arc no longer 
obtained that way. From providing light and 
locomotion, or stamping out typhus and yellow 
fever, to the unsnaihng of mental difficulty by 
35 applied jixychology, men linn to another meth¬ 
od for their helj). God is not disproved; he is 
displaced. The old pictuic of a bifurcated uni- 
veise, where a supernatural order overlies a 
natural order and occasionally in miraculous 
40 interference invades it, becomes incredible. 
Creation is all of one piece, a seamless garment. 
And if, now, in this indivisible and law-abiding 
world we can get what we want by learning 
laws and fulfilling conditions, why is it not true, 
45 as the professor said, that “God becomes pro¬ 
gressively less essential to the running of the 
universe”? 

It is the more important to visualize this mat¬ 
ter clearly and deal with it candidly because 
50 the conflict between science and religion is so 
seldom conceived and faced in terms of this 
central problem. From the first, an instinctive 
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fear of science has characterized organized re¬ 
ligion, as it manifestly characterizes a great deal 
of American Christianity to-day. That fear is 
justified and the peril real, but it does not lie in 
the quarter where it is popularly located. 

That modern science is neither the science of 
the Bible nor the traditional science of the 
churches, that the ancient Book represents an 
ancient cosmology no longer tenable, so that 
the Bible cannot any more be used as a court of 
appeal on any scientific question whatsoever, 
became apparent king ago. The point of danger 
has been commonly supposed to lie there. Gen¬ 
esis versus astronomy. Genesis versus geology, 
Genesis versus evolution—such have been the 
major conflicts between the churches and the 
scientists. But such contentions, large as they 
have bulked in noise and rancor, are child’s 
play compared with this other, central, devas¬ 
tating consequence which science is silently but 
surely working in popular religion. Science to¬ 
day is religion’s overwhelmingly successful 
competitor in showing men how to get what 
they want. 

This shift of reliance from religious to scien¬ 
tific methods lor achieving human aims is so ob¬ 
vious that any man's daily life is a constant il¬ 
lustration of it. and in particular rt grows vivid 
to one who travels in lands where memorials of 
old religions stand beside the achievements of 
new science. This would have been a famine 
year in Egypt in the olden time; so low a Nile 
would have meant starvation to myriads. One 
stands amid the ruins of Karnak and recon¬ 
structs in imagination the rituals, sacrifices, 
prayers offered before Amon-He seeking for 
help in such a famished year. But no one went 
to Karnak this year for fear of starving, or to 
any Coptic church or Moslem mosque or Prot¬ 
estant chapel. Men have gotten what they 
wanted through another kind of structure al¬ 
together—the dam at Assuan. 

This sort of thing, indefinitely repeated in 
areas where man’s most immediate and clamor¬ 
ous needs lie, constitutes the critical effect of 
science on religion. It does not so much contro¬ 
vert religion as crowd it out. The historians are 
saying that it was malaria that sapped the en¬ 
ergy of ancient Greece and drained her human 
resources. For centuries folk must have prayed 
against their mysterious enemy, sacrificed to the 
gods, and consulted oracles. From the days of 

l- 


the Dorians to the Christian churches in Cor¬ 
inth and the Moslem mosques that succeeded 
them, they tried by religious means to stave off 
their stealthy foe. But when a few months ago 
5 the Near East Belief took over old Greek army 
barracks at Corinth, put two thousand refugee 
children into them and straightway had twelve 
hundred cases of malaria, it was an American 
trained nurse who went into the community 
to and despite apathy, ignorance, piety, and preju¬ 
dice, cleaned up the whole countryside so that 
no one need have malaria there again. 

Reduplicate that sort of thing interminably 
and the consequence is clear: we rely more 
15 and more on scientific methods for getting what 
we want. Travelers among primitive people 
must remark how deeply and constantly re¬ 
ligious they are, so that no hour of the day is 
free from icligious motive. Of course they are 
zo thus uninterruptedly religious. They would bet¬ 
ter be. Religion is the chief way they know of 
being sure of evciything they want, from chil¬ 
dren to crops, from good health to good hunt¬ 
ing. But with us many an area where only re- 
25 ligious methods once were known for meeting 
human needs now is occupied by science, and 
the masteiv of law-abiding forces, which sci¬ 
ence already has eonferied, puts into our hands 
a power that makes trivial all the Aladdin’s 
50 lamps magicians ever dreamed. A clever statis¬ 
tician recently has figured that in the mechan¬ 
ical appliances used in the United States in 
1919 there was a force equal to over a billion 
horse-power, and that with a hundred odd mil- 
55 lion people to be served and each unit of horse¬ 
power equal to ten of manpower, every in¬ 
habitant of the United States, man, woman, and 
child, had on the average as good as fifty hu¬ 
man slaves now working for him. There is no 
40 limit to the possibilities of that procedure, men 
think. We can in time have what we want. 

Where, then, does God come in? Learn the 
laws, master the law-abiding forces—that seems 
to an ever-increasing number the only way to 
45 achieve our aims. It holds as true of mind as of 
matter, as true of morals as of mind. Whether 
in improving our crops, healing our diseases, 
educating our children, building our characters, 
or providing international substitutes for war, 
50 always we must learn the laws and fulfil the 
conditions, and when we do that the conse¬ 
quences will arrive. Such is the scientific metli 
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od which everywhere wins out us the com¬ 
petitor of traditional religion m meeting human 
needs. And the upshot is that religion seems 
ever less necessaiv: "God liecomes progressivc- 
ly less essential " 

It is a tragic pitv that, with this ciucinl 
problem facing religion m its lelationship with 
science, anylxxly should he wasting time over 
foregone conclusions like evolution. For this 
far-more-central matter must he laced, and it 
can be faced triumphantly. 

In the first place, science mav be a competi¬ 
tor of religion conceived as a means ol getting 
what we want, hut it is not on that account a 
competitor of the kind ol religion that the great 
souls of the race have known. Religion at its 
best never has been meiely or chiefly a means 
of serv ing man's selfish purposes; it has rather 
faced men with a Purpose greater than their 
own which it was their business unselfishly to 
serve. The teal piophets of the spiiit have not 
so much relied on their religion for dole as they 
have been called bv then religion to devotion. 
They have found religion’s meaning, less in get¬ 
ting gilts from it, than in making their lives a 
gift to it. Religion, as Piofessor Roycc ol Har¬ 
vard kept insisting, is at heart loyalty—-loyalty 
to the highest that we know The prayer of 
primitive religion and of a lamentable amount 
of traditional and current religion is “Mv will 
be done,” and the sooner science bleaks up that 
kind of sacramental magic, pulverizes that vain 
reliance on supernatural sleight-of-hand, the 
better. Real faith will not thereby be touched; 
that has another sort of prayer altogether: "Not 
my will, but thine, be done.” Any man who in 
this morally loose and selfish time undertakes 
to show that that prayer, translated into life, is 
less necessary than it used to be has a task on 
his hands. The generation is sick for lack of it. 
Our prevalent doctrine of moral anarchy—let 
yourself go; do what you please; indulge any 
passing, passionate whim—is a sorry, ruinous 
substitute for it. find as a benign charity or¬ 
ganization that we can impose upon—let sci¬ 
ence smash up that idea! But God as the Goal 
of all our living, whose will is righteousness and 
whose service is freedom—he does not become 
“progressively less essential.” He becomes pro¬ 
gressively more essential, and unless we can re¬ 
cover him and learn anew loyalty to the High¬ 
est in scorn of consetfuence, our modern soci¬ 


ety. like that othei group ol bedev iled svvme, is 
likely yet to plunge down a steep place into the 
sea. 

Whenever any man discovers something 
5 greater than himself and in sell-lorgetting sciv 
ice gives lus hie to it, theie ichgion has struck 
m its roots. There is such a thing as the "re¬ 
ligion of science," where men at all costs and 
hazards live lor the love ol truth Knowing, as 1 
10 do. some ehuichmeii lonnallv ichgious hut 
really undevoted to anything giealer than 
themselves, and some scientists lormallv irre¬ 
ligious hut devoted with all then hearts to the 
love of light. I have no doubt what the judg- 
i 5 incut ol the Most High would be. He who l.iith 
lullv selves the Moie-th,in-sell has, in so lat, 
found leligion. So theie is a religion ol ait in 
which men give thcii lives to beauty, as Ghi¬ 
berti - ' spent laborious ve.us upon the bronze 
20 doois ol the Florentine Baptistery that Michel¬ 
angelo 3 called the (kites ol Paradise; and theie 
is a religion of human seiviee wlicie men count 
others' better than themselves and live for the 
sake of generations yet unborn. The Over-Soul 
25 appears to men in manv hums and claims al¬ 
legiance. When, howev er, man ceases this frag¬ 
mentary splitting ol Ins ideal woild—truth 
here, beauty there, love vondei—and sees that 
God iv love, truth, beauty, and that he who 
50 dwells in these and lives lor them is dwelling in 
God and God in him as the New Testament 
says, he has found religion crowned and con¬ 
summated. What is theie in our modern knowl¬ 
edge that has dispaiaged this spirit of devotion 
55 to the Highest or made it less necessary? What 
is there that can possibly take the place of it? 

There is nothing peculiarly modern about 
this idea of religion as loyalty; it is at least as 
old as Gethsemane, as old as the prison house 
40 of Socrates, and the gieat hours of the Hebrew 
prophets. It has challenged conscience many a 
century in those who have thought it needful 
“to obey God rather than men.” Religion may 
have started with selfish magic but it did not 
45 flower out there. It flowered out in a Cross 
where one died that other men might live 
abundantly. When that spirit takes modern 
form, it turns up in folk like Doctor Barlow, a 
missionary who deliberately swallowed the 


2 Italian sculptor ( 1378 - 1455 ). 

3 Italian painter and sculptor ( 1475 - 1504 ). 
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There are human wants, profound and clamor¬ 
ous, which that picture cannot supply. 

While it is true therefore, that there are areas 
where traditional religion and modem science 
meet in cutthroat competition and where the 
winning method of getting what men want is 
sure to be the scientific, it is also true that when 
every area that belongs to science has been 
freely given up to her religion is only liberated, 


germs of a Chinese pestilence and then went to 
Johns Hopkins that by the study of the results 
the plague, whose nature had been unknown, 
might be combated. Science is no competitor 
of that kind of Christianity; that kind of Chris¬ 
tianity uses science and all its powers in the 
service of its Cod. 

It strikes an interested observer of this pres¬ 
ent generation’s life that nothing has happened 

to make that spirit less necessary than it used 10 not obliterated. Whether or not a man will 
to be. It strikes one that there are some things think he needs God to supply his wants will 
which a college proiessor might better say to depend altogether on what his wants are. He 
our youth than that Cod is becoming less es- may get his Rolls-Royce anil his yacht, have his 
sential. fields irrigated, his houses built, his cuisine sup- 

This impression is deepened by another fact. 15 plied, his pestilences stopped, without religion. 
Though the mechanical equivalent of fifty hu- although one may wonder how much of the 
man slaves be serving each of us in the United stability and vigor of the civilization which pro¬ 
states, and though that be multiplied as many duces such results has depended on faith in a 
times as imagination can conceive, by no such morally reliable creation. He may even get 
scientific mastery of power alone can our deep- 20 health without Cod. although the experience 


est needs be met. Religion is, in part, like sci¬ 
ence, a way of satisfying human wants, but 
there are wants that science cannot satisfy. The 
idea that the scientific method by itself can so 
fulfil the life of man that a new psalm some¬ 
time will be written beginning, “Science is my 
shepherd; I shall not want," and ending, “my 
cup runneth over,” is not borne out by the ac¬ 
tual effects of modern knowledge on many of its 


of most of us is that the body is not well unless 
the mind is and that the mind is never well 
without faith and hope. But whatever else he 
may obtain without Cod he will still live in a 
2? world that, like a raft on the high seas, is aim¬ 
lessly adrift, uncharted, unguided, and un¬ 
known. Any one who has ever supposed this 
world to be so futile and inconsequential an 
experiment of chance and now has entered into 


In the visible world the Milky Way is a tiny 
fragment. Within the solar system is an infinitesimal 
speck, and of this speck our planet is a microscopic 
dot. On this dot tiny lumps of impure carbon and 
water crawl about for a few years, until they dis¬ 
solve into the elements of which they are com¬ 
pounded. 


devotees. Consider this picture of creation 30 the faiths and hopes of a vital and sustaining 
drawn by one of them: lehgion will regard with utter incredulity the 

idea that Cod has become less essential. 

If a man cannot honestly believe in Cod, let 
him honestly say so, but let him not try to fool 
3 5 himself and us by the supposition that he is giv¬ 
ing up a superfluity. Never in man’s history has 
faith in Cod been more necessary to sane, 
wholesome, vigorous, and hopeful living than 
to-day amid the dissipating strain and paralyz- 
Call that, if you will, a reductio ad absurdum 40 ing skepticism of modern life, 
of blank skepticism, yet anybody who is ac¬ 
quainted with our colleges knows students who 

are in that pit or on the verge of it or scattered HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN 

all up and down the road that leads to it. A 1880 - 

purposeless physico-chemical mechanism which 4; 

accidentally came from nowhere and is headed Although Henry Louis Mencken has entered 
nowhere, which cannot be banked on for moral many folds of writing, he has treated no subject 

solvency, and to which we have no more ulti- without enlivening it, whether it be the Amer- 

mate significance than the flowers have to the icon way of life, morals, religion, literature, or 
weather—that is the scientific universe with- 50 the American language itself. He has called 
out religion. Something that man deeply needs himself "a professional critic of life and letters," 

is obviously left out of such a world-view. and in the 1920 's he was a colorful and dy- 
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namic crusader in the cause of common sense 
and intellectual enlightenment. Master of a 
lusty, witty, and picturesque style, Mencken 
assailed sham, smugness, and stupidity wher¬ 
ever he found them, s/xiring no one — politi¬ 
cian, educator, churchman, or businessman — 
and even pillorying whole sections of the coun¬ 
try. Battler that he was, Mencken is not easy to 
envisage as a scholar, one engaged in the quiet 
pursuits of research, but his achievement in 
scholarship is seen in such of his books as 
Treatise on the Coils (1930) and The American 
Language (1918, 1936). At the age of sixty 
Mencken began the publication of a series of 


potentially a hero to every one else, and untrue 
liecausc a valet, l>eing a fourth-rate man him¬ 
self, is likely to bo the last person in the wmld 
to penetrate his master's eh.ulatanry. Who e\ei 
5 heard of a valet who didn't envv his mastei 
wholeheartedly? who wouldn’t willingly change 
places with his mastei? who didn't secretly 
wish that he was his master? A man’s wile 
labors under no such naive folly. She may envy 
10 her husband, true enough, eeilain of his moie 
soothing picrngutives anil sentimentalities. She 
may ensv him his masculine liliertv of move¬ 
ment and occupation, his impenetrable com¬ 
placency, his peasant-like delight in petty vices. 


autobiographical works. Happy Days (1940), is his capacity foi hiding the harsh face of reality 


Newspaper Days (1941), Heathen Days ( 1943) 
His essay on the feminine mind i.s the first chap¬ 
ter of In Defense of Women (1917). It may be 
read in connection with the latter half of Lea¬ 
cock’s “Oxford as I See It" (II, 225), in which 


Leacock expresses himself on 
education for teamen. 


the subject of 1 


THE FEMININE MIND' 


HIK MAIl.llNAL I.VS'l INf.T 


*5 


A man’s women folk, whatevei their out¬ 
ward show of respect for his merit and author¬ 
ity, always regard him secretly as an ass, and 
with something akin to pity- His most gaudy 
sayings and doings seldom deceive them, they 
see the actual man within, and know him for a 
shallow and pathetic fellow. In this fact, per¬ 
haps, lies one of the best proofs of feminine 
intelligence, or, as the common phrase makes i', 
feminine intuition. The mark of that so-called 
intuition is simply a sharp and accurate per¬ 
ception of reality, an habitual immunity to emo- 40 
tional enchantment, a relentless capacity for 
distinguishing clearly between the appearance 
and the substance. The appearance, in the 
normal family circle, is a hero, a magnifico, a 


behind the cloak oi lomantieism. his general In¬ 
nocence and childishness. Hut she never envies 
him his puerile ego, she never envies him his 
shoddy and preposterous soul. 

This sliiewd peieeption of masculine bom- 
i.ist and make-beliese, this acute understand¬ 
ing of man as the eternal tiagic comedian, i.s at 
the Inittoin of that compassionate irony which 
passes under the name of the maternal instinct. 
A woman wishes to mother a man simply be¬ 
cause she sees into his helplessness, his need of 
an amiable environment, his touching self-de¬ 
lusion. That ironical note is not only daily ap¬ 
parent in real life; it sets the whole tone of 
'iO feminine fiction. The woman novelist, if she be 
skilful enough to arise out of mere imitation 
into genuine self-expression, never takes her 
heroes quite seriously. From the day of George 
Sand to the day of Selma Lagerlof she has al- 
5 5 ways got into her character study a touch of 
superior aloofness, of ill-concealed derision. I 
can’t recall a single masculine figure created by 
a woman who is not, at bottom, a booby. 


WOMENS INIELI.IUKNCE 

That it should still be necessary, at this late 
stage in the senility of the human race, to ar- 


demi-god. The substance is a poor mountebank. 45 gue that women have a fine and fluent intelli- 


The proverb that no man is a hero to his 
valet is obviously of masculine manufacture. It 
is both insincere and untrue: insincere because 
it merely makes the egotistic doctrine that he is 

1 Reprinted from In Defense of Women by H. L. 
Mencken, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1922, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


gence is surely an eloipient proof of the de¬ 
fective observation, incurable prejudice, and 
general imbecility of their lords and masters. 
One finds very few professors of the subject, 
50 even among admitted feminists, approaching 
the fact as obvious; practically all of them think 
it necessary to bring up a vast mass of evidence 
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to establish what should he an axiom. Even the 
Franco-Englishmun, VV. L. George, 2 one of the 
most sharp-witted of the faculty, wastes a 
whole book upon the demonstration, and then, 
with a great air of uttering something new, 5 
gives it the humorless title of "The Intelligence 
of Women.” The intelligence of women, for¬ 
sooth! As well devote a laborious time to the 
sagacity of serpents, pickpockets, or Holy 
Church! 10 

Women, in truth, are not only intelligent, 
they have almost a monopoly of certain of the 
subtler and more utile forms of intelligence. 
The thing itself, indeed, might he reasonably 
described as a special feminine character; there 1 S 
is in it, in more than one of its manifestations, a 
femaleness as palpable as the femaleness of 
cruelty, masochism, or lougc. Men are strong. 
Men are brave in physical combat. Men have 
sentiment. Men an- lomantic, and love what 20 
they conceive to he virtue and beauty. Men in¬ 
cline to faith, hope and charity. Men know how 
to sweat and endure. Men are amiable and 
fond. But in so lar as they show the true funda¬ 
mentals of intelligence—in so lar as they reveal 25 
a capacity for discovering the kernel of eternal 
verity in the husk of delusion and hallucination 
and a passion for bringing it forth—to that ex¬ 
tent, at least, they are feminine, and still nour¬ 
ished by the milk of their mothers. “Human ;o 
creatures,” says George, borrowing from Wcin- 
inger, "are never entirely male or entiiely fe¬ 
male; there are no men. there are no women, 
but only sexual majorities,” Find me an ob¬ 
viously intelligent man, a man tree from senti- 55 
mentality and illusion, a man hard to deceive, a 
man of the first class, and I'll show you a man 
with a wide streak of woman in him. Bonaparte 
had it; Goethe had it; Schopenhauer had it; 
Bismarck and Lincoln had it. . . . The essen- 40 
tial traits arid qualities of the male, the hall¬ 
marks of the unpolluted masculine, are at the 
same time the hallmarks of the Scluifskopf .' 1 
The caveman is all muscles and mush. Without 
a woman to rule him and think for him, he is a 45 
truly lamentable spectacle: a baby with whis¬ 
kers, a rabbit with the frame of an aurochs, 1 a 
feeble and preposterous caricature of God. 

2 Walter Lionel George ( 18 S 2 - 1926 ), English 
novelist, who was born in Paris and lived there 
until the age of twenty-three. 

’blockhead. 1 European bison. 


It would be an easy matter, indeed, to dem¬ 
onstrate that superior talent in man is prac¬ 
tically always accompanied by this feminine 
favor—that complete masculinity and stupidity 
are often indistinguishable. Lest I be misunder¬ 
stood I hasten to add that I do not mean to say 
that masculinity contributes nothing to the 
complex of chemico-physiological reactions 
which produces what wc call talent; all I mean 
to say is that this complex is impossible without 
the feminine contribution—that it is a product 
of the interplay of the two elements. In women 
of genius we see the opposite picture. They are 
commonly distinctly mannish, and shave as 
well as shine. Think of George Sand, Catherine 
the Great, Elizabeth of England, Ifosa Bonheur, 
Teresa Carrerio, or Cosima Wagner. 3 The truth 
is that neither sex, without some fertilization by 
the complementary characters of the other, is 
capable of the highest reaches of human en¬ 
deavor. Man, without a saving touch of woman 
in him, is too doltish, too naive and romantic, 
too easily deluded and lulled to sleep by his 
imagination to be anything above a cavalry¬ 
man, a theologian, or a bank director. And 
woman, without some trace of that divine in¬ 
nocence which is masculine, is too harshly the 
realist for those vast projections of the fancy 
which lie at the heart of what we call genius. 
Here, as elsewhere in the universe, the best ef¬ 
fects are obtained by a mingling of elements. 
The wholly manly man lacks the wit necessary 
to give objective foitn to his soaring and secret 
dreams, and the wholly womanly woman is apt 
to be too cynical a creature to dream at all. 

3 

Tlll'l MASCULINE DAO OF TRICKS 

What men, in their egoism, constantly mis¬ 
take for a deficiency of intelligence in woman 
is merely an incapacity for mastering that mass 
of small intellectual tricks, that complex of 
petty knowledges, that collection of cerebral 

5 George Sand . . . Cosima Wagner; George 
Sand (1804-1876), French novelist; Catherine II 
(1729-1796), Empress of Russia; Elizabeth (1533- 
1603), Queen of England; Marie Rosa Bonheur 
(1820-1899), French painter of animals; Maria 
Teresa Carreho (1853-1917), Venezuelan pianist; 
Cosima Wagner (1837-1930), wife of Richard 
Wagner, German composer. She had remarkable 
business and executive ability. 
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rubber-stamps, which constitutes the chief multiplying 3 , 472,701 by 99,999 without mah 
mental equipment of the average male. A man ing a mistake, nor could one think of him re 
thinks that he is more intelligent than his wife membering the range of this or that railway 
because he can add up a column of figures moie share for two years, or the number of ten-penny 
accurately, and because he understands the ini- 5 nails in a hnndiedweight, or the freight on lard 
becile jaigon of the stock maikct, and because from Galveston to Hottcidam. And by the same 
he is able to distinguish between the ideas of token one could not imagine him esprit at bil- 
rival politicians, and because lie is piisy to the hards, or at grouse shooting, oi at golf, or at 
minutiae of some sordid and degrading business any other of the idiotic games at which what 
or profession, say soap-selling or the law. Hut to are called successful men commonly divert 
these empty talents, of course, are not really themselves In his great study ol Hi it ish genius, 
signs of a profound intelligence; they are, in Havelock Kills' 1 found that an incapacity for 
fact, merely superficial accomplishments, and such petty expert ness was visible in almost all 
their acquirement puts little moic stiain on the fiist-iate men. They are bad at tying cravats, 
mental powers than a chimpany.ee suffers m is They do not imdeisland the fashionable card¬ 
learning how to catch a penny or snatch a games. They aie puzzled by book-keeping, 
match. The whole bag of tricks of the average They know nothing of party politics. In bnel, 
business man, or even of the avciagc profes- they arc inert and impotent m the\ciy fields of 
sional man, is inordinately childish. It takes no endeavor that sec the average men’s highest 
more actual sagacity to carry on the every- 20 pciformunces, and are easily suipasscd by men 
day hawking and haggling of the world, or who, in actual intelligence, arc about as far be¬ 
ta ladle out its normal doses of bad low them as the Simidur 1 

medicine and worse law, than it takes to op- This lack of skill at manual and mental tricks 

crate a taxicab or fry a pan of fish. No observ- of a trivial character—which must inevitably 
ant person, indeed, can come into close contact 25 appear to a barber or a dentist as stupidity, and 
with the general run of business and piofession- to a successful haberdashci as dowmight im- 
al men—I confine myself to those who seem to becility—is a charaetei that men of the first 
get on in the world, and exclude the admitted class share with women of the fust, second, and 
failures—without marvelling at then intellec- even third classes. There is at the bottom of it, 
tual lethaigy, their incurable ingenuousness, 20 in truth, something unmistakably feminine, its 
their appalling lack of ordinary sense. The late appearance in a man is almost invariably ac- 

Charles Francis Adams, a grandson of one companied by the other touch of femaleness 

American President and a great-grandson of an- that I have described. Nothing, indeed, could 
other, after a long lifetime in intimate assoeia- be plainer than the fact that women, as a class, 
tion with some ol the chief business "geniuses" ^ are sadly deficient in the small expertness of 
of that paradise of traders and usurers, the men as a class. One seldom, if ever, hears of 
United States, reported in his old age that he them succeeding in the occupations which 
had never heard a single one of them say any- bring out such expertness most lavishly—for ex- 
thing worth hearing. These were vigorous and ample, tuning pianos, repairing clocks, practic- 
masculine men, and in a man’s world they were 40 ing law (t. e., matching petty tricks with some 
successful men, but intellectually they were all other lawyer), painting portraits, keeping 
blank cartridges. books, or managing factories—despite the cir- 

There is, indeed, fair ground for arguing cuinstance that the great majority of such occu- 
that, if men of that kidney were genuinely intel- pations are well within their physical powers, 
ligent, they would never succeed at their gross 45 and that few of them offer any very formidable 
and drivelling concerns—that their very capac- social barriers to female entrance. There is no 
ity to master and retain such balderdash as external reason why women shouldn’t succeed 
constitutes their stock in trade is proof of their as operative surgeons; the way is wide open, 
inferior mentality. The motion is certainly sup- the rewards are large, and there is a special de¬ 
ported by the familiar incompetency of first- 50 “ 7 i^ h scien(ist nS 59 - 1939 ). His Study of 
rate men for what are called practical concerns. BrMih Cenius was pub i ishe d in 1904 . 

One could not think of Aristotle or Beethoven • the family of anthropoid apes. 
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mand for them on grounds of modesty. Never¬ 
theless, not many women graduates in medicine 
undertake surgery and it is rare for one of them 
to make a success of it. There is, again, no cx- 


resign himself to being shaved by a paralytic. 
Nowhere else in the world have women more 
leisure and freedom to improve their minds, 
and nowhere else do they show a higher level 


temal reason why women should not prosper at 5 of intelligence, or take part more effectively in 


the bar, or as editors of newspapers, or as man¬ 
agers of the lesser sort of factories, or in the 
wholesale trade, or as hotel-keepers. The taboos 
that stand in the way are of very small force; 


affairs of the first importance. But nowhere else 
is there worse cooking in the home, or a more 
inept handling of the whole domestic economy, 
or a larger dependence upon the aid of external 


The cause thereof, as I say, is not external, 
but internal. It lies in the same disconcerting 
apprehension of the larger realities, the same 
impatience with the paltry and meretricious, 


various adventurous women have defied them 10 substitutes, by men provided, for the skill that 
with impunity; once the door is entered there is wanting where it theoretically exists. It is 

remains no special handicap within. But, as surely no mere coincidence that the land of the 

every one knows, the number of women ac- emancipated and enthroned woman is also the 
tually practising these trades and professions is land of canned soup, of canned pork and beans, 

very small, and few of them have attained to 1 5 of whole meals in cans, and of everything else 
any distinction in competition with men. ready-made. And nowhere else is there a more 

striking tendency to throw the whole business 
4 of training the minds of children upon pro- 

wirr women fail fessional teachers, and the whole business of 

20 instructing them in morals and religion upon 
The cause thereof, as I say, is not external, so-called Sunday-schools, and the whole busi- 

but internal. It lies in the same disconcerting ness of developing and caring for their bodies 

apprehension of the larger realities, the same upon playground experts, sex hygienists and 

impatience with the paltry and meretricious, other such professionals, most of them mounte- 

the same disqualification for mechanical routine 25 banks. 

and empty technic which one finds in the high- In brief, women rebel—often unconsciously, 
er varieties of men. Even in the pursuits which, sometimes even submitting all the while— 

by the custom of Christendom, are especially against the dull, mechanical tricks of the trade 

their own, women seldom show any of that that the present organization of society com- 

elaborately conventionalized and half automatic 30 pels them to practise for a living, and that re- 
proficiency which is the pride and boast of most bellion testifies to their intelligence. If they 

men. It is a commonplace of observation, in- enjoyed and took pride in those tricks, and 

deed, that a housewife who actually knows how showed it by diligence and skill, they would be 

to cook, or who can make her own clothes with on all fours with such men as are head waiters, 

enough skill to conceal the fact from the most 35 ladies' tailors, schoolmasters or carpet-beaters, 
casual glance, or who is competent to instruct and proud of it. The inherent tendency of any 

her children in the elements of morals, learning woman above the most stupid is to evade the 
and hygiene it is a platitude that such a whole obligation and, if she cannot actually 
woman is very rare indeed, and that when she evade it, to reduce its demands to the mini- 
is encountered she is not usually esteemed for 40 mum. And when some accident purges her, 
her general intelligence. 1 his is particularly either temporarily or permanently, of the in- 
true in the United States, where the position of clination to marriage (of which much more 
women is higher than in any other civilized or anon), and she enters into competition with 
semi-civilized country, and the old assumption men in the general business of the world, the 
of their intellectual inferiority has been most 45 sort of career that she commonly carves out of- 
successfully challenged. The American dinner- fers additional evidence of her mental peculiar- 
table, in truth, becomes a monument to the de- ity. In whatever calls for no more than an in¬ 
fective technic of the American housewife. The variable technic and a feeble chicanery she usu- 
guest who respects his oesophagus, invited to ally fails; in whatever calls for independent 
feed upon its discordant and ill-prepared viet- 50 thought and resourcefulness she usually suc- 
uals, evades the experience as long and as often ceeds. Thus she is almost always a failure as a 
as he can, and resigns himself to it as he might lawyer, for the law requires only an armament 
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of hollow phrases and stereotyped formulae, 
and a mental habit which puts these phantasms 
above sense, truth and justice; and she is al¬ 
most always a failure in business, lor business, 
in the main, is so foul a compound oi tiiviuhties 
and rogueries that her sense of intellectual in¬ 
tegrity revolts against it. but she is usually .1 
success as a sick-nurse, lor that profession in¬ 
quires ingenuity, quirk comprehension, coin¬ 
age in the lace of novel and disconcerting situa¬ 
tions, and above all, a capacity lor penetrating 
and dominating eharactei, and whenever she 
comes into competition with men m the arts, 
particularly on those second.uy planes where 
simple nimbleness of mind is unaided bv the 
master strokes of genius, she holds her own in¬ 
variably. The best and most intellectual—i, r;„ 
most original and enteipiising—play-actois aie 
not men, but women, and so iar the best teach¬ 
ers and blackmailers, and a fair share ol du¬ 
llest writers, and public functionaries, and ex¬ 
ecutants of music. In the demi-monde one will 
find enough acumen and daring, and enough 
resilience in the face of special difficulties, to 
put the equipment of any exclusively male pio- 
fession to shame. . . . 

5 

THK THING t'Al.l.KD 1NTCIHON 

Men, as every one knows, are disposed to 
question this superior intelligence ol women; 
their egoism demands the denial, and they are 
seldom reflective enough to dispose of it by 
logical analysis. Moreover, as we shall see a bit 
later on, there is a certain specious appearance 
of soundness in their position; they have forced 
upon women an artificial eharactei which well 
conceals their real character, and women have 
found it profitable to encourage the deception. 
But though every normal man thus cherishes 
the soothing unction that he is the intellectual 
superior of all women, and particularly of his 
wife, he constantly gives the lie to his pre¬ 
tension by consulting and deferring to what he 
calls her intuition. That is to say, he knows by 
experience that her judgment in many matters 
of capital concern is more subtle and searching 
than his own, and, being disinclined to ac¬ 
credit this greater sagacity to a more competent 
intelligence, he takes refuge behind the doc¬ 
trine that it is due to some impenetrable and 

C ' 


intangible talent (or guessing coriectlv, some 
half mystical supersense, some vague (and, in 
essence, inlra-liiiman) instinct. 

The true nature of this alleged instinct, hovv- 
S ever, is revealed by an examination ol the situa 
turns which inspire a man to call it to his aid. 
These situations do not arise out ol the puielv 
technical problems that are his daily concern, 
but out of the i.uci and more fundamental, and 
10 hence enoimously more difficult problems 
winch beset him only at long and iiregular in¬ 
tervals, and so oilei .1 test, not of his meie ca¬ 
pacity loi being drilled, but of his capacity for 
genuine ratiocination. No man, I take it, save 
1 3 one consciously mlerioi and hen-pecked, would 
consult his wife about hiring a elctk, or about 
extending audit to some paltiy customer, 01 
about some routine piece ol lawdiy swindling; 
not even the most egoistic man would fail to 
sound the sentiment ol his wife about taking a 
paitner into his business, 01 about standing for 
public office, 01 about combating unlair and 
ruinous competition, or alamt marrying olf their 
daughter. Such things ale of massive impor- 
25 tance; they lie at the Inundation of well-being; 
they call lor the best thought that tho man con¬ 
fronted by them can muster; the perils hidden 
in the wrong decision overcome even the clam¬ 
ors of vanity. It is here that they rise above the 
30 insignificant sentimentalities, superstitions, and 
formulae of men, and apply to the business 
their singular talent for sepuiuting the appear¬ 
ance from the substance, and so exercise what 
is called intuition. 

35 Intuition? With all respect, boshl Then it was 
intuition that led Darwin to work out the hy¬ 
pothesis of natural selection. Then it was intui¬ 
tion that fabricated the gigantically complex 
score of Die Walkurr .* Then it was intuition 
40 that convinced Columbus of the existence of 
land to the west of the Azores. All this intuition 
of which so much transcendental mhhish is 
merchanted is no more and no less than intel¬ 
ligence—intelligence so keen that it can pen- 
45 etrate to the hidden truth through the most 
formidable wrappings of false semblance and 
demeanor, and so little corrupted by senti¬ 
mental prudery that it is equal to the even more 
difficult task of hauling that truth out into the 
50 - 

8 a music drama by Richard Wagner, the second 
part of The Ring of the Nibelung. 
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light, in all its naked hideousness. Women de¬ 
cide the larger questions of life correctly and 
quickly, not because they are lucky guessers, 
not because they are divinely inspired, not be¬ 
cause they practise a magic inherited from sav¬ 
agery, but simply and solely because they have 
sense. They sec at a glance what most men 
could not see with searchlights and telescopes; 
they are at grips with the essentials of a prob¬ 
lem before men have finished debating its mere 
externals. They are the supreme realists of the 
race. Apparently illogical, they are the posses¬ 
sors of a rare and subtle super-logic. Apparent¬ 
ly whimsical, they hang to the truth with a te¬ 
nacity which carries them through every phase 
of incessant, jelly-like shifting of form. Appar¬ 
ently unobservant and easily deceived, they see 
with bright and horrible eyes. ... In men, 
too, the same merciless perspicacity sometimes 
shows itself—men recognized to be more aloof 
and uninflammable than the general—men of 
special talent for the logical—sardonic men, 
cynics. Men, ttx>, sometimes have brains. But 
that is a rare, rare man, I venture, who is as 
steadily intelligent, as constantly sound in judg¬ 
ment, as little put off by appearances, as the 
average woman of forty-eight. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD 
1874-1948 

In his view of modern civilization Charles Aus¬ 
tin Beard, American historian and political sci¬ 
entist, was a thoughtful optimist. He recognized 
the shortcomings of democracy but believed in 
its basic aims, regarding it as a cause which 
though never quite won is never wholly lost. 
Science and the machine he accepted as major 
and invincible facts of the modern world, but 
unlike such thinkers as Chesterton, Belloc, and 
Spengler, lie believed that these facts have 
been, on the whole, a blessing rather than a 
curse. Those who refuse to accept the invinci¬ 
bility of science arc, he said, “condemned in ad¬ 
vance to sterility and defeat." Two of his well- 
known works are An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution ( 1913 ) and The Rise of 
American Civilization ( 1927 ), the latter written 
in collaboration with his wife, Mary Payne 
Beard. Beards views on scientific progress 
should he compared with those of Thomas Hux¬ 
ley (see 11 , 152 ). 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 1 

Although hailed in some circles of conceit 
as a glorious symbol of more speed and bigger 
5 machines, and in others as a covering for cruel 
materialism, the concept of progress is one of 
the most profound and germinal ideas at work 
in the modem age. It is at the same time an in¬ 
terpretation of the long history of mankind and 
to a philosophy of action in this world of bewilder¬ 
ing choices. It gives a clue of meaning to the 
rise of civilization out of the crudities of prim¬ 
itive barbarism and offers a guide to the im¬ 
mense impending future. Briefly defined, it im- 
1 5 plies that mankind, by making use of science 
and invention, can progressively emancipate it¬ 
self from plagues, famines, and social disasters, 
and subjugate the materials and forces of the 
earth to the purposes of the good life—here 
2 o and now. In essence the idea of progress be¬ 
longs to our own times, for it was unknown to 
the ancients and to the thinkers of the Middle 
Ages. It is associated, therefore, with every 
phase of the vast intellectual, economic, and rn- 
2 5 tional movement which has transformed the 
classical and medieval heritage into what is 
called, for the sake of convenience, Western 
civilization. 

Hence it is closely affiliated with democracy, 
30 natural science, technology, and social amelio¬ 
ration, and shares with them the strength of 
universality. It is more than a theory. It has 
achievements to its credit on every hand—dis¬ 
eases stamped out, pain silenced or assuaged, 
35 the span of life lengthened, famine made obso¬ 
lete, comforts and conveniences established, 
sanitation supplied to multitudes, knowledge 
made popular through amazing instrumentali¬ 
ties of transmission and reproduction. And it 
4 ° suggests a faith of power, faith that the world, 
as Emerson said, “is all gates, all opportunities, 
strings of tension to be struck.” Rejecting resig¬ 
nation as a philosophy of life, it confronts ob¬ 
stacles with assurance. Where the pessimist 
45 sees the worst, it proposes a search for the best 
and advances toward perfection by increments. 
The suffering, ignorance, and folly which drive 
the timid to the Nirvana of doubt and oblivion 
are, under the light of progress, calls to action, 


' From A Century of Progress by Charles A. 
Beard. Copyright, 1932 , by Harper & Brothers. 
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to research, to planning, and to conquest. 
Touched by the genius of universal emancipa¬ 
tion, the idea cuts across the harriers of caste, 
class, race, and nationality, breaks through rig¬ 
id boundaries, and regards the substances and 
forces of nature as potential instruments of 
humane purposes. Kvotvwhere it makes its 
way, dissolving the leudal institutions of Eu¬ 
rope, disturbing the slumbers of the Orient, 
arousing lethargic Hussia, and finding a naked 
avowal in the United States of America: the 
earth may hi 1 subdued to the .security, welfare, 
and delight of them that dwell therein. 

Like religion, which may be used as a cloak 
for pious frauds, and patriotism, which may 
garb the profits of munition-makers, the idea ol 
progiess mav be and indeed is employed to 
cloud issues, evade evident responsibilities, and 
justify cruelties. In the hands of the demagogue 
or noisy promoter it may be manipulated to 
avoid questions and obscure doubts. And yet 
the idea survives its friends as well as its en¬ 
emies. being a synthesis of all explorations, 
scientific, economic, and social, of all energies 
devoted to subduing matter and force to 01- 
dered human ends, it offers a philosophy of in¬ 
dividual and collective action. Tendering no 
scheme of finality, it escapes the illusion ol 
finality—the doom of all little systems. With 
natural science and the pmdigious art of tech¬ 
nology at its command, with indubitable 
achievements already on the credit side, it is no 
mere dream, but has demonstrated that sym¬ 
metry and efficiency can be carried into mod¬ 
em life. If this is true only in part and in out¬ 
line, the idea of progress, in any event, deserves 
exploration to its uttermost boundaries and il¬ 
lustration in partieulais. 

At the outset, the explorer confronts four 
fundamental questions which have perplexed 
thinkers since civilization began on this planet: 
Do nations, like human beings, pass through 
youth, middle life, and old age to death? Or do 
they revolve endlessly, as some ancient writers 
thought, in a cycle—despotism, kingship, tyr¬ 
anny, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, and 
mob-rule—or some such succession of forms? 
Or is it possible for a nation to stand still 
through countless ages, preserving what it be¬ 
lieves to be an ideal arrangement of things? Or 
is there discernible, under the surface ebb and 
flow through the centuries, some stream of 


tendency, some oigani/ing puneiple indicating 
the course of nations, and giving to theii peo¬ 
ples some guiding mle hv which to shape theii 
activities and mold theii lives and their institu 
5 tions? 

These questions run deeply into our religious 
beliefs, our philosophies, mil fundamental atti¬ 
tudes toward life and conduct. Individuals mav 
avoid them if thev will, may move from one 
'o thing to another under immediate impulses or 
"tile instant need ol things, and make one little 
decision alter anothei, tilisting to luck or fate 01 
the immoital gods as lar as all l.ugei patterns 
and tendencies are concerned, but no gieat 
i S statecraft, art, letteis oi piogram of economy 
can be founded on hand lo-mouth concepts of 
living and working. Within the universal 
scheme, small pi ejects may be constructed and 
executed, no doubt, sometimes with ontwaid 
-O appearances ol .success, but even they are .sub¬ 
ject to laws and loices which constrain them 
on all sides, are themselves paits of a l.ugei 
whole. No one can think long and hard about 
the issues of private life oi public aflairs with¬ 
es out confronting and attempting to answer these 
basic questions respecting the nature and 
course of the whole. And judging by the meth¬ 
ods of the leaders of thought and action, by the 
achievements that eiiduic thiough time, it is 
50 only in coming as nearly as possible to the cen¬ 
tral scheme of things that the worthiest and 
most lasting work can be accomplished. Per¬ 
haps this is only another wav ol saying that the 
wider the horizon, the more catholic the 
55 thought, the surer will be the insight of those 
who attempt great enterprises. How could it be 
otherwise? 

Now among the fundamental notions com¬ 
peting for the allegiance of mankind in our 
40 age, as indicated in the beginning, none is more 
widely discussed, warmly defended, and hotly 
attacked than the idea of progress. In sub¬ 
stance, it is a theory that the lot of mankind on 
this earth can be continually improved by the 
45 attainment of exact knowledge and the subju¬ 
gation of the material world to the require¬ 
ments of human welfare. Associated with it are 
many subsidiary concepts. Its controlling inter¬ 
est is in this earth, iri our own time, not in a re- 
50 mote heaven to be attained after death. It as¬ 
sumes an indefinite future and plans for greater 
security, health, comfort, and beauty in the 
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coming years. While a philosophy of history, it mere vestibule to heaven. Man, ran the current 
is also a gospel of futurism. It is founded on the theory, is a poor and miserable sinner, bom to 

belief that civilization is on the threshold of trouble as the sparks fly upward; faith and con- 

time and it is characterized by the bouyancy of duct are to be shaped with reference to eternal 

youth, not the skepticism and morbidity of old 5 bliss hereafter rather than to a pleasant and 
age. If it- lays emphasis on the material benefits comfortable living on this mundane sphere. The 

of civilization, it makes no assumptions that are ideal was not to refashion the world after some 
more materialistic than those of less earthly concept of earthly needs, but to accept most 
philosophies. It does not admit that nations of it, as it came, and pass on to joys beyond, 
move from youth to death or through endless to Riches, and the delightful life which they pro¬ 
cycles, but contends that mankind is advanc- vided, were not unknown, to be sure, but were 

ing, in spite of calamities, errors, and disasters, objects of suspicion. “There is not to be found 
and on the whole in a desirable direction. If the in the writers of the early Middle Ages,” de¬ 
truth of this allegation be questioned, its de- dares a competent scholar, "that is to say, from 
fender may reply, as did the mathematician, i 5 the eighth to the thirteenth century, a trace of 
Poincard, 2 when the validity of Euclid was any attention to what we at the present day 
challenged: whether true or not, it is conven- would designate economic questions. . . . The 

ient and is at all events one of the supreme writings of this period, therefore, betray no sign 

products of intellectual history, the highest of of any interest in economic affairs,” An ex- 

all world courts. 20 haustive examination of the works of the out- 

Thus broadly conceived, the idea of progress standing thinkers of the time reveals not “a 
runs counter, of course, to the doctrine of fatal- single passage to suggest that any of these au- 
ism which has possessed large sections of hu- thors suspected that the pursuit of riches, which 

manity for long ages, especially in the Orient. they despised, occupied a sufficiently huge 

The fatalist sees nations decimated by plagues, 2 3 place in national as well as individual life, to 
famines, floods, blights, diseases, and wars, and oiler the philosopher a subject fruitful in rcflec- 

insists that "nothing can be done about it,” that tions and results.’' Such was the Christian her- 

the more changes we have the more we have of itage near the close of the thirteenth century, 
the same thing. Those who make a philosophy Although later in the Middle Ages religious 
of such fatalism, leave the world to its folly 30 philosophers weie compelled to give attention 
and withdraw within themselves to contem- to the economy of life and did work out systems 
plate. Seeing many horrors wrought by physical of thought respecting it, they related their 

nature and human nature, they conclude that schemes to theology—to conduct acceptable in 

“nothing really matters”; resignation, not effort the sight of God, to sin. hell, salvation, and 
and thought, is the best, if not the only, re- 35 heaven. And their systems of thought were 
course. That such an attitude is fitting for a civ- based upon the idea of a fixed order of society 

ilization in which science and invention have in which the established relations of classes 

created no instrumentalities for eliminating or were to be maintained and sanctioned by mo- 

reducing calamitous forces must be conceded, ralitv. Kings, bishops, priests, landlords, serfs, 
but what justification can be made for accept- 40 peasants, and artisans had their rights and 
ing undoubted evils that can be eliminated by duties—nothing fundamental was to be 
understanding and labor? By what criterion of changed by the daring experimentation of the 
values is it better to endure evils than to remove mind. The best thought of the time was concen- 

them? Let the philosophy of fatalism answer trated on salvation in the hereafter rather than 

that question. 4 5 on the progressive reordering of earthly affairs. 

In a similar way the idea of progress is op- The great end of life—the purpose of history— 
posed to certain views of life which may fairly was to secure the external welfare of that por- 

be said to have been dominant in Europe in tion of humanity which could pass the gates of 

the Middle Ages. With exceptions, of course, heaven. As for this world, well, it would be ut- 

medieval thinkers looked upon this world as a 50 terly destroyed sometime or at best was to be 
Mules Henri Poincar* ( 1854 - 1912 ), French viewed as a place of temporary sojourn. While 
mathematician. the Lords Prayer mentioned a possible King- 
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dom of Heaven here below, medieval thinkers learning in the Renaissance and the eommi n i.il 

certainly did not concentrate on that aspect of revolution to which icleience has been made 

their theology. favored this shift from heaven to eaith. Finullv, 

To the fatalism of the Orient and the other- the idea of progress could not flourish until 

worldliness of the Christian Middle Ages must 5 thinkers had cast overbornd their slavish adliei 
be added a second idea opposed to the concept once to ancient books; natuial science, with its 
of progress—that is, utopianism. This idea takes emphasis on experimentation, the observation 
two forms. In the minds of some thinkers it is of common things, and invention, was necessary 
related to the past: there has been a golden age. to clear the wav lor the emancipation of the 
in the “good old days of the fathers” or in some to mind fiom the despotism of theology and the 
remote period of the early evolution of man- classics. Uy the end of the seventeenth century, 

kind. In seeking to escape the evils of the pres- when all the Ainciican colonies except one, had 
ent, we must return to the perfection of long been fairlv stalled on their course, the ground 
ago when people lived in peace, happiness, in- was prepared lor the lise and growth of the 
nocence, and plenty. But, in other minds, uto- > 5 idea of pi ogress—the steady improvement of 
pianism is related to the future: by doing this the lot of mankind in this world as a good in 
or that we can establish a static ordei ol bliss— itself, as a value in itself, without any reference 
a fixed scheme of things so nearly perfect that whatever to a possible file alter death, 
they will never have to be changed. A variant At last the idea ol progress, long in germina- 

on these aspects of dreaming may be called the -o tinn, already dimly loieshadowed by a few 
utopianism of whitewash: the present order is thinkers, finally came out in positive form. If a 
so nearly perfect that it is almost profane to in- single name must be associated with its origin, 

rpiire into its evils or to propose modifications, it may well be that ol Abbt’: do Saint-Pierre 

for the possibility of doing harm is always who gave to the woild in 1737 his epoch- 
greater than the chances of doing good, liis- 2 5 making work entitled O fixer cations on the. Con- 
torians, with all their searching, have not been tinuons Progress of Universal Reason. "Here,” 

able to find the golden age in the past, and says Bury, correctly, “we have for the first time, 

skeptics doubt the perfection of the present. expressed in definite terms, the vista of an im- 
Still the illusion of utopianism shadows all hu- mensoly long progressive life in front of hu¬ 
man thought about public and private affairs, 30 inanity. Civilization is only in its infancy. Ba- 
challenging the idea of progress. con, like Pascal, 4 had conceived it to be in its 

Unknown to the ancients, foreign to the tile- old age. . . . The A bird was the first to fix his 

ology of the Middle Ages, the idea of progress eyes on the remote destinies of the race and 

was slow in taking form and winning its way as name immense periods of time.” By shaking off 
a dominant concept of life. In reality it was a 35 its inertia, by taking thought, by devoting its 
kind of gigantic intellectual outcropping—the talents to the enterprise, wrote the Abbd, in 

product of the great commercial revolution substance, mankind can do more in a relatively 

ushered in by the discovery ol America, the short time to establish peace and improve its lot 
circumnavigation of the globe, and the devel- on earth than it has done in a thousand years 
opment of natural science. As j. B. Bury 3 points 40 under the regime of resignation, indifference, 
out, certain conditions were necessary to the and complacency. 

flowering of the idea. First of all, there had to Once announced, the new philosophy ran 
be respect for, and interest in, the common swiftly through the minds of the French think- 
business of labor and industry—a respect which ers who were preparing the way for the Revolu- 
the slave-owners of ancient Athens and the 45 tion that was to shake Church and State in the 
landlords of the Middle Ages could not acquire. Old World and make room for secular suprem- 

In the next place, since the idea of progress had acy. It was a dominant note in the great French 

to do with this world, it was necessary to shake Encyclopaedia of Universal Knowledge. It was 
off the dominance of other-worldliness and to implicit in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
think in secular terms; the recovery of ancient 50 published in 1776 . In many ways the titanic 

’Irish historian ( 1861 - 1927 ), author of The 4 Blaise Pascal ( 1623 - 1662 ), French philosopher 
Idea of Progress ( 1920 ). and mathematician, author of Pensdes. 
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labors of the French Revolution were guided man over matter. We may perhaps learn to de- 
hy the idea of progress. The constitutional, eco- prive large masses of their gravity and give 
nomie, educational, and law-reform policies them levity, for the sake of easy transportation, 
which accompanied that upheaval were secular, Agriculture may diminish its labor and double 
mundane, and directed to the improvement of 5 its produce; all diseases may by sure means be 
the common fortunes of mankind. If, in im- prevented or cured, not excepting that of old 
mediate consequences, the Revolution was age, and our lives lengthened at pleasure even 
bourgeois in character, its achievements and beyond the antediluvian standard. O that moral 
ideas far outran the purposes of its directors, science were in a fair way of improvement, that 
breaking the path for reconstruction of govern- to men would cease to be wolves to one another 
merit and economy. If the bourgeois could be and that human beings would at length learn 
lifted into power, security, and well-being, why what they now improperly call humanity!” 
not the whole order of society? If the hour- Thomas Paine, in his Rights of Man, written in 
geois could set up for themselves the goal of answer to Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the 
earthly advancement, why not the humblest 15 French Revolution —a plea for historic conserv- 
laborers in the land? The genre was clearly out atism—sketched an outline of political econ- 
of the bottle and no human power could com- omy that embraced universal education, the 
press the spirit again into a class mold. abolition of poverty, reform of tin; criminal law, 

During these momentous years, while the pensions for the aged, the reduction of arma- 
idea of progress was taking form, spreading, 2 ° merits, and international peace, 
branching, and working its way into the re- All through the nineteenth century the idea 

molest divisions of European thought, the Eng- of progress continued to work as a powerful 
lish colonics in America grew to maturity and ferment in the opinions of the world, In Amer- 
burst upon the world stage as a united and ica, the extension of the suffrage beyond the 
independent power. Here the natural resources, 25 boundaries of the propertied classes, the adop- 
intelleetual climate, and social order were tion of universal education, and the growth of 
highly favorable to the growth of the new con- a leveling freedom in the agrarian West helped 

eept. Here nature had provided an enormous to widen its scope to include the whole popu- 

and diversified material endowment which lation, to democratize it, in a word, and make 
could be used to establish a high level of life 30 it a guiding principle for civilization. In pre- 
und sustain the continuous advancement of vious times and in other circumstances, privi- 
standards, if intelligently and efficiently used. leged classes and individuals could lift them- 
Here the population was ready for secular en- selves to a position of comfort, security, and 
terprise. While many had migrated to America prosperity by law and economic advantage and 
in search of religious freedom, the great ma- 3 5 thus enjoy the benefits and delights of culture; 
jority who came voluntarily had come for mun- now at last in a vast natural theater, it was 

dane reasons—the improvement of their con- thought, a whole people could, through pro- 

dition here and now—and even those who Hed gressive development, enjoy the blessings of 
for religious reasons expected, as a rule, to find science, industry, and art, and become civilized, 

a decent living somehow. All the factors which 4 ° The hewers of wood and drawers of water 
had contributed to the germination of the idea were to rise above the level of serfdom and sit 

of progress in Europe were even more promi- at the banquet prepared by applied science, 

nent in America—respect for industry and la- Here civilization was conceived not as a beauti- 
bor, a preoccupation with secular enterprise, ful fairyland of delight surrounded by bru- 
and a spirit of experimentation and invention. 45 talizing labor, illiteracy, and margin-of-subsist- 
In these circumstances, the leading thinkers ence living for the masses. The actualities of 
of the New World, especially Franklin and American life, it was easy to show, were far 

Paine, carried the idea of progress more or less from the ideal held up to the faithful, but the 

consciously into the plans they formulated for concept of progress, once let loose in our de- 

American culture. "It is impossible to imagine,” 50 mocracy, continued to act as a dynamic force, 
wrote the former, “the height to which may be transforming every aspect of American civiliza- 
carried, in a thousand years, the power of tion. 
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With inescapable fatality the mass produc¬ 
tion made possible by machinery and nourished 
by our unparalleled natuial resources acceler¬ 
ated the le\ cling democracy implied in the 
idea of pi ogress. Gigantic industries could not 
flourish without an immense market. And where 
was that market to be found? In a small privi- 
lcged class enriched by the profits of capital¬ 
ism? Only one answer was possible. The lew 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages might sell the 1 
choice pioduets of loom, forge, kiln, and chisel 
to lords, ladies, bishops, princes, and kings, but 
masters of huge industries tinning out com¬ 
modities by the ton and the million could thrice 
in no such limited aiea of demand. Maikets loi ' 
mass production simply could not be found un¬ 
less the masses themselves lose above the his¬ 
toric mat gin of subsistence and weie able to 
buy bv the ton and the million. Only when the 
stand.ud of life for the multitude is constantly - 
rising and buying capacity is expending can 
widening outlets be found for the goods which 
pour in swelling stieams finm the' vast indus¬ 
tries made possible by science and machinery. 

If the American bourgeois were as indifferent, : 
on moral gionnds, to the lot of the masses as the 
French nobility of the eighteenth centiny to the 
plight of theii laborious peasants, still their 
cnterpiises could not develop without a con¬ 
tinuous enlargement of the popular market— 4 
without a steady growth in the capacity of the 
masses to buy and enjoy goods once confined 
to the classes. 

Herein, no doubt, lies one of the main 
sources of the European criticism which is 4 
directed against the idea of progless as power¬ 
fully expressed in American civilization. Every 
cpiest for the inner nature of that criticism and 
for the roots of its inspiration leads immediately 
to an opposition of class ideals. Tine culture, 4 
we arc told, is inevitably confined to "the su¬ 
perior minority,” and cannot exist when bound¬ 
aries arc widened to include millions of name¬ 
less and unknown. This is the theme of one 
school of writers which had its origins in 4 
ancient Greece and survives in the latest hour, 
finding new spokesmen as the old are forgotten. 
Consciously or unconsciously, it is dominated 
by one secret wish or conviction: Democracy 
operating under the idea of progress is in- 5 
compatible with "culture.” 

This concept and the antithesis were clearly 


and eloquently set foitli long ago in the vviit- 
ings of Amici.' "In society.” he icin.uks. "jrco 
pie are expected to liehuvo as if they lived 011 
ambiosia and concerned themselves with no 
5 interests except such as aie noble. Caro, need, 
passion, do not exist. All lealism is suppressed 
as binlal. In .1 vvoid, vvlial is called /<• grand 
monde gives itself for the 11 .lent that flatter¬ 

ing illusion that it is moving in an ethereal 
0 atmnspheie ami breathing the ail of the gods. 
For this reason all vehemence, any cry of na- 
tuie, all real suflering. all heedless familiality, 
any genuine sign of passion, aie staitlmg and 
distasteful in this delicate milieu and at once 
S destiov the eolleitivi vvoik, the cloud palace, 
the imposing aiehileetui.il eleation raised bv 
common consent, ft is like the shrill cock-crow 
vvhuli breaks the spell of all enchantments and 
puls the failles to flight. These select gathciings 
o pioduce without intending it a sort of conceit 
for the eve and ear, an impinvised woik of art. 
Bv the instinctive collaboration of eveivbody 
concerned, wit and taste hold festival, and the 
associations of icality .lie exchanged for the 
5 associations of imagination. So understood, so¬ 
ciety is a form of poeliy, the cultivated classes 
deliberately recompose the idyll of the past, 
and the buried woild of Astraea." Paradox or 
not, 1 believe that these fugitive attempts to 
o reconstruct a dieain, whose only end is beauty, 
represent confused reminiscences of an age of 
gold haunting the human heart; or rather, as¬ 
pirations toward a haimony of things which 
everyday reality denies to us, and of which art 
1 alone gives us a glimpse.” Undoubtedly this is 
a fair statement of the idealized case; although 
a student of the woild’s social memoirs may be 
inclined to believe that such a g rand monde 
never existed, save pel haps in the Tokugawa 
o era of Japan at the height of its glory. 

Having drawn his pel feet picture of le grand 
monde supplied try Europe, Amici presents the 
contrast afforded by the United States; “For 
the Americans, life means devouring, incessant 
5 activity. They must win gold, predominance, 
power; they must crush rivals, subdue nature. 
They have their hearts set on the means and 

5 Henri-I reileric Amiel (1821-1881), Swiss phi- 
losnpher and critic. 

0 daughter of Zeus and Themis. Astraea lived on 
earth miring the Golden Age, an era of ideal 
prosperity and bliss. 
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never for an instant think of the end. They 
confound being with individual being, and the 
expansion of self with happiness. This means 
that they do not live by the soul, that they ig¬ 
nore the immutable and eternal, bustle at the 
circumference of their existence, because they 
cannot penetrate to its center. They are rest¬ 
less, eager, positive, because they are super¬ 
ficial, To what end all this stir, noise, greed, 


this world for their lost Atlantis. This seems to 
inhere in the nature of things, even though 
poignant Americans will long continue to pay 
large honoraria to Europeans for the privilege 
5 of listening to deprecatory estimates respecting 
the very heart and dynamic of civilization in 
the United States. 

If critics of progress fail to grasp its cosmic 
nature, friends of the idea often make it appear 


struggle? It is all a mere being, stunned and 10 petty and ridiculous by the undiscriminating 
deafened." In short, without stopping now to zeal with which they espouse it. As in the case 
dispute the correctness of Amiel’s contentions, of every other fruitful concept, a lunatic fringe 
Americans do not live on ambrosia, dispense is associated with the idea. To these short- 
with care, move in an ethereal atmosphere, sighted spectators at the great show, all move- 
breathe the air of the gods, escape from the 1 5 ment is progress, means are ends, and the 
world, anti reconstruct a dream whose only worth of a personality is to be measured by 
end is beauty; they arc incessantly engaged in the number of motor-cars, telephones, radios, 
subduing nature and in seeking to develop an and bath-tubs he possesses. The idea of prog- 
ordered economy which will establish security, ress thus becomes purely numerical. J. P. 
continuity in high productive output, and the 20 Morgan 1 has more things than Dante; 8 therc- 
widest possible distribution of the benefits flow- fore he is superior. Jim Fiske" had more dia- 
ing from efficient industry. mond rings than Francis of Assisi; 18 accordingly, 

When once the antithesis presented by Amiel his rating in civilization must be higher, 
is clearly recognized and its implications under- Zenith" has more miles of paved streets than 
stood, the issue of civilization before us be- 2; Athens, a single apartment house in New York 
comes perfectly evident. Whether and how will hold the entire population of that ancient 
long European countries will continue to main- city; evidently America transcends in achieve- 
tain superior minorities concerned only with ment the best of the Creeks. Thus a noble 
'noble interests, with cloud palaces and as- concept of humanity is made both absurd and 
sociations of the imagination, is an appropriate 3° contemptible, obnoxious in the house of its 
matter for speculation. Assuming their virtues friends, and a shining target for abuse at the 
to be all that their advocates claim, it may be hands of its opponents. 

appropriately asked, “At what price glory?” Yet when the critics and scoffers, writing 
Bent backs, knotted hands, and numbed minds under soft lamps or lecturing for fees to well- 
must pay for parties at which such wit and 35 fed audiences, in comfortable rooms electrically 
taste hold festival and the idyll of the past is lighted, venture to speak of an alternative, they 

can only offer a return to agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts. Overlooking the fact that they can 
themselves go at any time to any one of a 


recovered for the delight of the participants. If, 
when the balance sheet is struck, the credits 
outweigh the debits, still it may be surmised 


that the knowledge released by science, the 40 thousand waste places awaiting the plow or the 


demands of industry for markets, the awaken¬ 
ing insistence of the multitude on sharing the 
fruits of the earth, have made forever obsolete 
le grand monde of the lotos-eaters. Esthetes 
may regret it, but there is something Prome- 45 
thean in the vast upward thrust of the masses 
under the banner of progress, and those who 
have occasion to think, teach, or direct in the 
coming years will have to reckon with that in¬ 


hoe, they prefer to advise others to incur the 
risk. When asked for a bill of particulars, they 
become hazy and vague. Are we merely to sur¬ 
render the tractor and return to the steel plow? 


7 an American financier. 

8 Alighieri Dante ( 1265 - 1321 ), a great Italian 
poet. 

” a nineteenth-century American financier and 
speculator. 

vincible fact. Iron gates are closing on the 50 10 Italian friar ( 1182 - 1226 ), devoted to the relief 

, t , ,, , of the sick and the 

dreams of privilege, and those who cherish the 

ideals of that order will have to look beyond 


poor. 

a typical Midwestern city in the writings of 
Sinclair Lewis. 
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Why not to the wooden plow? Or better still, to end, conceived in the light of univeisalitv, up 
the forked stick hardened by fire? Each ad- pealing to a mankind seeking high destiny and 

sauce on the most primitive instrument is a striving foi masteiy ovei the instrumentalities 

gain in efficiency, a transfer of lalxir from man to be employed by the wav. Anything less than 
to a tool. In the process of retreat are surgery 5 this is a caricature of the idea, 
and dentistry to go into the discaid? Sanitation, Wrongly identified with capitalism, coinmu- 
antiseptics, and anesthetics? Each of these nism. or particular systems of economy, though 

gains has marked a step in progress or rather standing at the very threshold of the great 

a long series of steps, and each art steadily analysis and impiest, the idea of pi ogress never- 
advances in our own time as masters of the 10 theless clearly reveals the method hv which 
test tube and microscope penetrate deeper and ends are to be attained. Its method is that of 

deeper into the mysteries of nature. Fundu- science and technology—lationahtv, in short, 
mentally the machine difteis from the tool in And that method implies many things. It im- 

degree, not in kind, and the chemist works in plies an open-eyed and open-minded altitude 

materials no less than did the most primitive ' 5 toward tasks in hand and problems to he 
woman herbalist. His knowledge is wider, his solved. Working with concrete materials under 
skill is greater, but his ends may well be fundu- positive law. technology is as indifleient to the 
mentally the same—the relief of human suffer- emotional idiosyncrasies of individuals and 
ing. Where then is the line to be drawn? To classes as the elements themselves. Universal in 

what point in the long upward progress of its leach, as transcendent as the gods, it cannot 

mankind is the return to be made? To ask be monopolized by any nation, peiiotl, class, 
these questions is to answer them. The se- government, or race. Its catholicity surpasses 
verest critic of progress is forced to admit, that of all ichgions. Essentially objective in its 
when cornered, that the problem is not one of manipulations, dealing with materials, quanti- 
rctreat, but of ends and methods, ol choices and *5 lies, and known laws, technology is leveling 
uses. and dcmoci.itic in its effects; it is not a closed 

If in the hands of its supeificial champions cult handed down by a lew masters to a few 
the idea of progress seems to emphasize means students in cloistered universities. Hational in 
rather than ends, an examination into the his- nature, cm responding to the mathematics ol 
toiy and nature of the concept shows that this 3 ° physical things and forces, this method is neces- 
notion is without basis. Although selfish men sarilv planful. It cannot begin anything without 
have seized upon the instrumentalities of prog- a goal, project, or purpose. To proceed at all it 
rcss and have left in the train of their exploits must stake out a field of vvoik, a problem to be 
hideous industii.il cities, slums, poverty, and solved, and then it must proceed according to 
misery, that upshot is no more to he attributed 35 plan, on the assumption of predictable results, 
to the idea itself than the cruelties of the In- to predetermined ends. Inexorably, therefore, 
quisition to the teachings of Jesus. An inquiry it cuts across the wild welter of unreasoned ae- 
into the writings of those who originated and tions, irrelevant sentiments, and emotional 
developed the theory of progress shows at the starts and fits which have so long characterized 
center of their thought the concept of the good 40 human life in historic politics, industry, agri¬ 
life at the end of progressive endeavor, the culture, and esthetics, llational and planful, 
genius which is to preside over the searches working in the unity of all things, this method 
and labors of explorers and experimenters. The is centripetal, drawing all arts, economies, and 
good life for the multitude, not for a superior sciences inward toward the unity of the world 
minority living in a land of illusion on the 45 —with implications so vast, so in harmony with 
sweat of the “ignoble”—this is the kernel gcr- mankind’s noblest dreams, that the imagination 
minating in the heart of the concept of prog- is staggered by them. 

ress. To see life whole and to see it steadily, to Since the rationality of progress imposes limi- 
sound its deeps, to illuminate its possibilities, tations on inner impulses and cuts across cx- 
and to make the noblest and wisest use of ma- 50 temal arrangements, it inevitably involves all 
terial resources in realizing its purposes, this is departments of human activity—pure science, 
the sum total of the idea of progress—a grand invention, industry, transportation, agriculture, 
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government, finance, medicine, social adjust- received, just as there are people who go to 

ments, the work of women, education, arts, and the movies at nine o’clock in the morning; but 
letters. As the first carved gates of ancient these people are stunted and queer. 

Egypt celebrated the purpose of the ruling It is a great mistake. Such crass and breath- 
monarch, so the latest skyscraper in New York 5 less promptness takes away a great deal of the 
reflects the functions of its inhabitants. All pleasure of correspondence, 

branches of civilization mirror the dominant The psychological didoes involved in receiv- 
idca. If the escape of negation be sought, it mg letters and making up one's mind to answer 
will be found blocked at the exit. All arts, them are very complex. If the tangled process 

sciences, and crafts are diawn into the move- to could lie clearly analyzed and its component 

ment of regnant thought and practice. And involutions isolated for inspection, we might 

when the thought of the thinker, the dream of reach a clearer comprehension of that curious 

the artist, and the aspiration of the practitioner bag of tricks, the efficient Masculine Mind, 

draw together under a common principle of Take Bill F„ for instance, a man so delight- 
unification, thi' light and heat required for he- l 5 ful that even to contemplate his existence puts 
roie endeavor are generated, giving to each the us in good humor and makes us think well of 

power of the whole, suffusing all with a sense a world that can exhibit an individual equally 

of elevation and movement, supplying energy comely in mind, body, and estate. Every now 

to the weak, and providing for the strong and and then we get a letter from Bill, and im- 

willful who make history that social dynamic 20 mediately we pass into a kind of trance, in 

without which even Napoleon himself might which our mind rapidly enunciates the ideas, 

have been a Corsican lawyer or Genoese thoughts, surmises, and contradictions that we 


scrivener. would like to write to him in reply. We think 

what fun it would be to sit right down and 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 25 churn the ink-well, spreading speculation and 

1890- cynicism over a number of sheets of foolscap to 

be wafted Billward. 

Like many other successful writers, Christopher Sternly we repress the impulse for we know 

Morley began his literary career as a journalist. that the shock to Bill of getting so immediate a 
Ancl like most journalists who become writers, 30 retort would surely unhinge the well-fitted 
he gave up newspaper and magazine work at panels of his intellect. 

the earliest possible moment. Morley has writ- Wc add his letter to the large delta of mi- 
fen poetry, plays, essays, and fiction, because answered mail on our desk, taking occasion to 

of its frankness, his novel Kitty boyle (1939) be- turn the mass over once or twice and run 
came something of a sensation. Morley is in- 35 through it in a brisk, smiling mood, thinking 
dined to feel that his earlier and less im- of all the jolly letters we shall write some 
portant ” work has won unmerited praise, and day. 

that the serious intention of his later writings After Bill’s letter has lain on the pile for a 

has been rather overlooked. Among his best - fortnight or so it has been gently silted over by 
loved books of essays are Shandygaff (1918), 40 about twenty other pleasantly postponed man- 
Mince Pie ( 1919), and The Powder of Sympathy uscripts. Coming upon it by chance, we reflect 
(1923). Morley s humorous defense of not an- that any specific problems raised by Bill in that 
swering letters may be compared with Beer- manifesto will by this time have settled them- 

bohms diverting objections to the efficiency of selves. And his random speculations upon 

fire brigades (71, 220). 4 ; household management and human destiny will 

ON UNANSWERING LETTERS' P™bably have taken a new slant by now, so 

that to answer his letter in its own tune will not 
There are a great many people who really be congruent with his present fevers. We had 

believe in answering letters the day they are better bide a wee until we really have some- 

“CFW Mince Pie. Copyright, 1919, 1947, by 5 ° ° f circu “« to im P art ’ 

Christopher Morley. Published by J. B. Lippin- '' e wal ^ a wee *- 

cott Co. By this time a certain sense of shame has 
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begun to invade the privacy of our brain We it over. Delightful Icllow! It is full el his men 

feel that to answer that letter now would lie an leheitous links of wlnin. though some o| it 

indelicacy. Better to pretend that we never got sounds a little old-fashioned bv now. It seems 

it. By and by Bill will write again and then we a hit stale, has lost some of its tieshness and 

will answer promptly. We put the letter back s smprise. Better not answer it just yet, lm 
in the middle of the heap and think what a Christmas will soon be lieie and we shall have 

fine chap Bill is. But he knows we love lnm, to write then anvwav We wondnt, can Bill 

so it doesn't really matter whether we write hold out until Chiistinas without a lettci? 
or not. We have been lereadmg some ol those im- 

Another week passes bv, and no further to agmarv letters to Bill that have been dancing 
communication Ironr Bill. We wonder whether in our head. They aie lull ol all sorts ol lino 

he does love us as much as we thought. Still— stulf. II Bill ever gets them lie will know how 

we are too proud to write and ask. we love him. To use O. llein v’s iminoil.il joke, 

A few days later a new thought strike's us. we have days ol Damon and Knights ol Pythias 

Perhaps Bill thinks we have died and he is >5 writing those uninked letters to Bill. A c urious 
annoyed because he wasn’t united to the fu- thought lias come to us. Peihaps it would lie 

neral. Ought we to wire lnm? No, because alter better il we never saw Bill again. It is \eiv 

all we are not dead, and even if lie thinks we difficult to talk to a man when you like him so 

are, his subsequent relief at hearing the good much. It is much easier to wiite in the sweet 

news of our survival will outweigh his bitter- 20 fantastic strain We aie so inarticulate 1 when 

ness during the interval. One of these d.rvs we lace to lace. II Bill comes to town we will lease 

will write him a letter that will leally express word that we have 1 gone asvav. dood old Bill! 

our heart, filled with all the grindings and lie will always be a piceious memory, 
gear-work of our mind, rich in affection and A few days later a sudden licn/y sweeps 

fallacy. But we had better let it ripen and -s over us, and though we have many pressing 

mellow for a while. Letters, like wines, ac- matters on hand, we mobilize pen and paper 

cumulate bright fumes and bubblings if kept and literary shoc k tumps and prepare to hurl 
under cork. sevcial battalions at Bill. But, strangely enough, 

Presently we turn over that pile of letters our utterance seems stilled and still. We have 
again. We find in the lees of the heap two or 40 nothing to say. Af 1 / cleat Kill, we begin, it seems 

three that have gone for six months and can a /ong time since tee heard from you Win/ 

safely be destroyed. Bill is still on our mind, don't yon utile? We still love you, in spite of 

but in a pleasant, dreamy kind of way. fie does all your shortcomings 

not ache or twinge us as he did a month ago. That doesn’t seem very cordial. We muse 1 

It is fine to have old friends like that and keep 35 over the pen and nothing comes. Bursting with 
in touch with them. We wonder how he is arid affection, we are unable to say a word, 

whether he has two children or three. Splendid Just then the 1 phone rings. ''Hello?” we say. 

old Bill! “It is Bill, come to town unexpectedly.” 

By this time we have written Bill several “Good old fish!” we cry, ecstatic. “Meet you 

letters in imagination and enjoyed doing so, but 40 at the corner of Tenth and Chestnut in five 
tile matter of sending him an actual letter has minutes.” 

begun to pall. The thought no longer has the We tear up the unfinished letter. Bill will 
savor and vivid sparkle it had once. When one never know how much we love him. Perhaps il 

feels like that it is unwise to write. Letters is just as well. It is very embarrassing to have 
should be spontaneous outpourings: they should 45 your friends know how you feel alxmt them, 

never be undertaken merely from a sense of When we meet him we will Ire a little bit on 

duty. We know that Bill wouldn’t want to get our guard. It would not be well to be betrayed 
a letter that was dictated by a feeling of obli- into any extravagance of cordiality, 
gation. And perhaps a not altogether false little- story 

Another fortnight or so elapsing, it occurs to 50 could be written about a man who never visited 
us that we have entirely forgotten what Bill those most dear to him, because it panged him 

said to us in that letter. We take it out and con so to say good-bye when he had to leave. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 

1894 - 

Aldout Huxley, English poet, essayist, and 
novelist, has examined modern life, for the 5 
purposes of his art, with the pitiless eye of a 
scientist. He is perhaps the most powerful sat¬ 
irist in twentieth-century letters, and that his 
report on the human situation has not been 
more heartening but, on the contrary, little 10 
short, at times, of horrifying is hardly to be 
held against him. Given the scientific definition 
that man is an animal—and man is demonstra¬ 
bly that, wluitcver else he may he—Huxley 
could not be the honest writer that he is and 15 
depict man otherwise than he does. Perhaps 
Huxley's most devastating comment on the 
materialistic view of man is his Brave New 
World (1932), a grimly humorous picture of a 
scientific Utopia. It is not to be concluded, 10 
however, that Huxley accepts, or has neces¬ 
sarily ever accepted, as adequate the scientific 
account of man’s nature. His more recent 
boohs, Time Must Have a Stop (1944) and 
The Perennial Philosophy. (1945), for instance, 25 
reveal him as thinking tluit man’s true signifi¬ 
cance—the final end of the human experience 
—is to be found in u spiritual view of the 
world. As a writer Huxley is said to be at his 
best in the essay. He is criticized, indeed, for 30 
being too much the essayist in his fiction. 

“Aldous Huxley," says Somerset Maugham, “is 
an essayist I wotdd he ready to rank with 
Haslitt." Huxleys essay on comfort may be 
read in connection with Beard’s essay on prog- 3 5 
ress (11, 248); the essay on equality, with MilTs 
essay on liberty (II, 131). Among Huxley’s 
books of essays are Along the Road (1925), 
Proper Studies (1927), and Ends and Means 
(1937). 40 

COMFORT 1 

NOVELTY OF THE PHENOMENON 

French hotel-keepers call it Le confort 45 
modeme, and they are right. For comfort is a 
thing of recent growth, younger than steam, a 
child when telegraphy was bom, only a genera- 

1 From Proper Studies, by Aldous Huxley. Copy¬ 
right, 1927, by Aldous Huxley. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of Harper & Brothers ana of Chatto & 
Windus. 


tion older than radio. The invention of the 
means of being comfortable and the pursuit of 
comfort as a desirable end—one of the most 
desirable that human beings can propose to 
themselves—are modern phenomena, unparal¬ 
leled in history since the time of the Romans. 
Like all phenomena with which we are ex¬ 
tremely familiar, we take them for granted, as 
a fish takes the water in which it lives, not 
realizing the oddity and novelty of them, not 
bothering to consider their significance. The 
padded chair, the well-sprung bed, the sofa, 
central heating and the regular hot bath— 
these and a host of other comforts enter into 
the daily lives of even the most moderately 
prosperous of the Anglo-Saxon bourgeoisie. 
Three hundred years ago they were unknown 
to the greatest kings. This is a curious fact 
which deserves to be examined and analysed. 

The first thing that strikes one about the 
discomfort in which our ancestors lived is that 
it was mainly voluntary. Some of the apparatus 
of modem comfort is of purely modern inven¬ 
tion; people could not put rubber tyres on their 
carriages before the discovery of South Amer¬ 
ica and the rubber plant. But for the most part 
there is nothing new about the material basis 
of our comfort. Men could have made sofas and 
smoking-room chairs, could have installed bath- 
r<x>ms and central heating and sanitary plumb¬ 
ing any time during the last three or four thou¬ 
sand years. And as a matter of fact, at certain 
periods they did indulge themselves in these 
comforts. Two thousand years before Christ, 
the inhabitants of Cnossos- were familiar with 
sanitary plumbing. The Romans had invented 
an elaborate system of hot-air heating, and the 
bathing facilities in a smart Roman villa were 
luxurious and complete beyond the dreams of 
modem man. There were sweating-rooms, mas¬ 
sage-rooms, cold plunges, tepid drying-rooms 
with (if we may believe Sidonius Apollinaris)’ 
improper frescoes on the walls and comfortable 
couches where you could lie and get dry and 
talk to your friends. As for the public baths 
they were almost inconceivably luxurious. “To 
such a height of luxury have we reached," said 
Seneca, “that we are dissatisfied if, in our baths, 
we do not tread on gems.” The size and com- 


2 royal city of ancient Crete. 
’Roman writer (fifth century a.d.). 
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pleteness of the thermae was proportionable to 
their splendour. A single room of the baths of 
Diocletian 4 has been transformed into a large 
church. 

It would be possible to adduce many other 
examples showing what could be done with the 
limited means at our ancestors’ disposal in the 
way of making life comfortable. They show 
sufficiently clearly that if the men of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and early modern epoch lived in filth 
and discomfort, it was not for any lack of 
ability to change their mode of life; it was be¬ 
cause they chose to live in this way, lo¬ 
calise filth and discomfort fitted in with their 
principles and prejudices, political, moral, and 
religious. 

COMlOnr AND THE SPinlTUAL LIFE 

What have comfort and cleanliness to do 
with politics, morals, and religion? At a first 
glance one would say that there was and could 
be no causal connection between armchairs and 
democracies, sofas and the relaxation of the 
family system, hot baths and the decay of 
Christian orthodoxy. But look more closely and 
you will discover that there exists the closest 
connection between the recent growth of com¬ 
fort and the recent history of ideas. I hope in 
this essay to make that connection manifest, to 
show why it was not possible (not materially, 
but psychologically impossible) for the Italian 
princes of the quattrocento , 5 for the Elizabe¬ 
than, even for Louis xiv to live in what the 
Romans would have called common cleanliness 
and decency, or enjoy what would be to us 
indispensable comforts. 

Let us begin with the consideration of arm¬ 
chairs and central heating. These, I propose 
to show, only became possible with the break¬ 
down of monarchical and feudal power and the 
decay of the old family and social hierarchies. 
Smoking-room chairs and sofas exist to be lolled 
in. In a well-made modem armchair you cannot 
do anything but loll. Now, lolling is neither 
dignified nor respectful. When we wish to ap¬ 
pear impressive, when we have to administer 
a rebuke to an inferior, we do not lie in a deep 
chair with our feet on the mantel-piece; we sit 
up and try to look majestical. Similarly, when 


4 Roman emperor (245-313). 
s the fifteenth century. 


we wish to be polite to a lady or show respect 
to the old or eminent, we cease to loll; we 
stand, or at least we straighten ourselves up 
Now, in the past human society was a hierarchy 
5 in which every man was always engaged in 
being impressive tuwaids his inferiors or re¬ 
spectful to those above him. Lolling in such 
societies was utterly impossible. It was as much 
out of the question for Louis xiv to loll in the 
io presence of his courtiers as it was loi them to 
loll in the presence oi theii king. It was only 
when he attended a session of the l’ailiament 
that the King of France ever lolled in public. 
On these occasions he reclined in (be Bed of 
'5 Justice, while princes sat, the great officers of 
the crown stood, and the smaller Iry knelt. 
Comfort was proclaimed as the appanage of 
royalty. Only the king might stretch his legs. 
We may feel sure, however, that lie stretched 
20 them in a very majestic manner. The lolling 
was purely ceremonial and accompanied by no 
loss of dignity. At ordinary times the king was 
seated, it is true, but seated in a dignified and 
upright position; the appearance of majesty bad 
25 to be kept up. (For, after all, majesty is mainly 
a question of majestical appearance.) The 
courtiers, meanwhile, kept up the appearance 
of deference, either standing, or else, if their 
rank was very high and their blood peculiarly 
30 blue, sitting, even in the royal presence, on 
stools. What was true of the king’s court was 
true of the noblemun’s household; and the 
squire was to his dependents, the merchant was 
to his apprentices and servants, what the mon- 
35 arch was to his courtiers. In all cases the su¬ 
perior had to express his superiority by being 
dignified, the inferior his inferiority by being 
deferential; there could be no lolling. Even in 
the intimacies of family life it was the same: 
40 the parents ruled like popes and princes, by 
divine right; the children were their subjects. 
Our fathers took the fifth commandment very 
seriously—how seriously may be judged from 
the fact that during the great Calvin’s theo- 
45 cratic rule of Geneva a child was publicly de¬ 
capitated for having ventured to strike its 
parents. Lolling on the part of children, though 
not perhaps a capital offence, would have been 
regarded as an act of the grossest disrespect, 
50 punishable by much flagellation, starving, and 
confinement. For a slighter insult—neglect to 
touch his cap—Vespasiano Gonzaga kicked his 
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only son to death; one shudders to think what 
he might have been provoked to do if the boy 
had lolled. If the children might not loll in the 
presence of their parents, neither might the 
parents loll in the presence of their children, 
for fear of demeaning themselves in the eyes 
of those whose duty it was to honour them. 
Thus we see that in the European society of 
two or three hundred years ago it was im- 


CENTRAL KEATING AND THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

Another essential component of modem 
comfort—the adequate heating of houses—was 
made impossible, at least for the great ones of 
the earth, by the political structure of ancient 
societies. Plebeians were more fortunate in this 
respect than nobles. Living in small houses, 
they were able to keep warm. But the noble- 


possible for any one—from the Holy Hoinau to man, the prince, the king, and the cardinal in- 


Emperor and the King of France down to the 
poorest beggar, from the bearded patriarch to 
the baby—to loll in the presence of any one 
else. Old furniture reflects the physical habits 


habited palaces of a grandeur corresponding 
with their social position. In order to prove 
that they were greater than other men, they 
had to live in surroundings considerably more 


of the hierarchical society for which it was > 5 than life-si/.e. They received their guests in 


made. It was in the power of media-val and 
renaissance craftsmen to create armchairs and 
sofas that might have rivalled in comfort those 
of to-day. But society being what, in fact, it 


vast halls like roller-skating rinks; they marched 
in solemn processions along galleries as long 
and as draughty as Alpine tunnels, up and 
down triumphal staircases that looked like the 
was, they did nothing of the kind. It was not, 20 cataracts of the Nile frozen into marble. Being 
indeed, until the sixteenth century that chairs what he was, a great man in those days had to 
became at all common. Before that time a spend a great deal of his time in performing 
chair was a symbol of authority. Committeemen solemn symbolical charades and pompous bal- 
now loll. Members of Parliament are comfort- lets—performances which required a lot of 
ably seated, but authority still belongs to a 25 room to accommodate the numerous actors and 


spectators. This explains the enormous dimen¬ 
sions of royal and princely palaces, even of the 
houses of ordinary landed gentlemen. They 
owed it to their position to live, as though they 
were gaints, in rooms a hundred feet long and 
thirty high. How splendid, how magnificent! 
But oh, how bleak! In our days the self-made 
great are not expected to keep up their posi¬ 
tion in the splendid style of those who were 


Chairman, still issues from a symbolical Chair. 

In the Middle Ages only the great had chairs. 

When a great man travelled, he took his chair 
with him, so that he might never bo seen de¬ 
tached from the outward and visible sign of 30 
his authority. To this day the Throne no less 
than the Crown is the symbol of royalty. In 
mediieval times the vulgar sat, whenever it 
was permissible for them to sit, on benches, 
stools, and settles. With the rise, during the 35 great by divine right. Sacrificing grandiosity to 
Renaissance period, of a rich and independent comfort, they live in rooms small enough to be 

bourgeoisie, chairs began to be more freely heated. (And so, when they were off duty, did 

used. Those who could afford chairs sat in the great in the past; most old palaces contain a 
them, but sat with dignity and discomfort; for series of tiny apartments to which their owners 

the chairs of the sixteenth century were still 40 retired when the charades of state were over, 
very throne-like, and imposed upon those who But the charades were long-drawn affairs, and 
sat in them a painfully majestic attitude. It the unhappy princes of the old days had to 

was only in the eighteenth century, when the spend a great deal of time being magnificent in 

old hierarchies were seriously breaking up, that icy audience-chambers and among the whis- 
fumiture began to be comfortable. And even 45 tling draughts of interminable galleries.) Driv- 
then there was no real lolling. Armchairs and ing in the environs of Chicago, I was shown the 

sofas on which men (and, later, women) might house of a man who was reputed to be one of 

indecorously sprawl were not made until de- the richest and most influential of the city. It 

mocracy was firmly established, the middle was a medium-sized house of perhaps fifteen or 
classes enlarged to gigantic proportions, good 50 twenty smallish rooms. I looked at it in aston- 
manners lost from out of the world, women ishment, thinking of the vast palaces in which I 

emancipated, and family restraints dissolved. myself have lived in Italy (for considerable less 
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rent than one would have to pay for garaging a 
Ford in Chicago). I rememhered the rows of 
bedrooms as big as ordinary ballrooms, the 
drawing-rooms like railway stations, the stair¬ 
case on which you could drive a couple of lim¬ 
ousines abreast. Noble palazzi, where one has 
room to feel oneself a superman! But remem¬ 
bering also those terrible winds that blow in 
February from the Apennines. 1 was inclined 
to think that the rich man of Chicago had done 
well in sacrificing the magnificences on which 
his counterpart in another age and country 
would have spent his riches. 

BATHS AND MOIIALS 

It is to the decay of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and ancient social hierarchy that we owe the 
two components of modern comfort hitherto 
discussed; the third great component—the bath 
—must, I think, be attributed, at any rate in 
part, to the decay of Christian morals. There 
are still on the continent of Europe, and for all 
I know, elsewhere, convent schools in which 
young ladies are brought up to believe that 
human bodies are objects of so impure and ob¬ 
scene a character that it is sinful for them to 
see, not merely other people’s nakedness, but 
even their own. Baths, when they are per¬ 
mitted to take them (every alternate Satin day) 
must be taken in a chemise descending well be¬ 
low the knees. And they are even taught a 
special technique of dressing which guarantees 
them from catching so much as a glimpse of 
their own skin. These schools are now, happily, 
exceptional, but there was a time, not so long 
ago, when they were the rule. Theirs is the 
great Christian ascetic tradition which has 
flowed on in majestic continuity from the time 
of St. Anthony and the unwashed, underfed, 
sex-starved monks of the Thebaid, through the 
centuries, almost to the present day. It is to the 
weakening of that tradition that women at any 
rate owe the luxury of frequent bathing. 

The early Christians were by no means en¬ 
thusiastic bathers; but it is fair to point out that 
Christian ascetic tradition has not at all times 
been hostile to baths as such. That the Early 
Fathers should have found the promiscuity of 
Roman bathing shocking is only natural. But 
the more moderate of them were prepared to 
allow a limited amount of washing, provided 
that the business was done with decency. The 


final decay of the gie.it Roman baths was as 
much due to the destructiveness of the Bar¬ 
barians as to Christian ascetic objections. Dur¬ 
ing the Ages of Faith there was actually a re- 
5 viva! of bathing. The Crusaders came back 
from the East, bringing with them the oriental 
vapour bath, which seems to have had a con¬ 
siderable popularity all over Europe. For rea¬ 
sons which it is difficult to undei stand, its popu- 
o l.uitv gradually waned, and the men and wom¬ 
en of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries seem to have been almost as dirty as 
their barbarous ancestors. Medical theory and 
court fashions tnav have had something to do 

1 5 with these fluctuations. 

The ascetic tiadition was always strongest 
wheie women were concerned. The Concourts" 
record in their diary the opinion, which seems 
to have been current in icspeetable circles dur- 
20 jng the Second Empire, that female immodesty 
and immorality had incieased with the growth 
of the bath habit, “(hrls should wash less," was 
the obvious corollary. Young ladies who enjoy 
their bath owe a debt of gratitude to Voltaire 
25 for bis mockeries, to the nineteenth-century 
scientists for their materialism. If these men 
had never lived to undei mine the convent 
school tradition, our gills might still be as mod¬ 
est and as dirty as their ancestresses. 

20 

(OMI'OIIT AN1> MKMCINK 

It is, however, to the doctors that bath-lovers 
owe their greatest debt. The discovery of mi- 
crobic infection has put a premium on elcanli- 

2 5 ness. We wash now with religious fervour, like 

the Hindus. Our baths have become something 
like magic rites to protect us from the powers of 
evil, embodied in the dirt-loving germ. We may 
venture to prophesy that this medical religion 
40 will go still further in undermining the Chris¬ 
tian ascetic tradition. Since the discovery of the 
beneficial effects of sunlight, too much clothing 
has become, medically speaking, a sin. Im¬ 
modesty is now a virtue. It is quite likely that 
45 the doctors, whose prestige among us is almost 
equal to that of the medicine men among the 
savages, will have us stark naked before very 
long. That will he the last stage in the process 
of making clothes more comfortable. It is a 
50 process which has been going on for some time 

“Edmond do Goncourt (1822—1896) and his 
brother Jules (1830-1870), French novelists. 
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—first among men, later among women—and 
among its determining causes are the decay of 
hierarchic formalism and of Christian morality. 
In his lively little pamphlet describing Glad¬ 
stone’s visit to Oxford shortly before his death, 
Mr. Fletcher has recorded the Grand Old Man’s 
comments on the dress of the undergraduates. 
Mr. Gladstone, it appears, was distressed by the 
informality and the cheapness of the students’ 
clothes. In his day, he said, young men went 
about with a hundred pounds worth of clothes 
and jewellery on their persons, and every self- 
respecting youth had at least one pair of trou¬ 
sers in which he never sat down for fear of 
spoiling its shape. Mr. Gladstone visited Oxford 
at a lime when undergraduates still wore very 
high starched collars and bowler hats. One 
wonders what he would have said of the open 
shirts, the gaudily coloured sweaters, the loose 
flannel trousers of the present generation. Dig¬ 
nified appearances have never been less assidu¬ 
ously kept up than they are at present; infor¬ 
mality has reached an unprecedented pitch. On 
all but the most solemn occasions a man, what¬ 
ever his rank or position, may wear what he 
finds comfortable. 

The obstacles in the way of women’s com¬ 
forts were moral as well as political. Women 
were compelled not merely to keep up social 
appearances, but also to conform to a tradition 
of Ghristian ascetic morality. Long after men 
hud abandoned their uncomfortable formal 
clothes, women were still submitting to extraor¬ 
dinary inconveniences in the name of modesty. 
It was the war which liberated them from their 
bondage. When women began to do war work, 
they found that the traditional modesty in dress 
was not compatible with efficiency. They pre¬ 
ferred to be efficient. Having discovered the ad¬ 
vantages of immodesty, they have remained im¬ 
modest ever since, to the great improvement of 
their health and the increase of their personal 
comfort. Modern fashions are the most com¬ 
fortable that women have ever worn. Even the 
ancient Greeks were probably less comfortable. 
Their under-tunic, it is true, was as rational a 
garment as you could wish for; but their outer 
robe was simply a piece of stuff wound round 
the body like an Indian sari, and fastened with 
safety-pins. No woman whose appearance de¬ 
pended on safety-pins can ever have felt really 
comfortable. 


COMFORT AS AN END IN ITSELF 

Made possible by changes in the traditional 
philosophy of life, comfort is now one of the 
5 causes of its own further spread. For comfort 
has now become a physical habit, a fashion, an 
ideal to be pursued for its own sake. The more 
comfort is brought into the world, the more it 
is likely to be valued. To those who have known 
10 comfort, discomfort is a real torture. And the 
fasliion which now decrees the worship of com¬ 
fort is quite as imperious as any other fashion. 
Moreover, enormous material interests are 
bound up with the supply of the means of com- 
1 5 fort. The manufacturers of furniture, of heating 
apparatus, of plumbing fixtures, cannot afford 
to let the love of comfort die. In modern ad¬ 
vertisement they have means for compelling it 
to live and grow. 

20 Having now briefly traced the spiritual ori¬ 
gins of modem comfort, I must say a few words 
about its effects. One can never have something 
for nothing, and the achievement of comfort 
has been accompanied by a compensating loss 
5 of other equally, or perhaps more, valuable 
things. A man of means who builds a house to¬ 
day is in general concerned primarily with the 
comfort of his future residence. He will spend a 
great deal of money (for comfort is very ex- 
o pensive: in America they talk of giving away 
the house with the plumbing) on bathrooms, 
heating apparatus, padded furnishings, and the 
like; and having spent it, he will regard his 
house as perfect. His counterpart in an earlier 
5 age would have been primarily concerned with 
the impressiveness and magnificence of his 
dwelling—with beauty in a word, rather than 
comfort. The money our contemporary would 
spend on baths and central heating would have 
o been spent in the past on marble staircases, a 
grand facade, frescoes, huge suites of gilded 
rooms, pictures, statues. Sixteen-century popes 
lived in a discomfort that a modern bank man¬ 
ager would consider unbearable; but they had 
5 Raphael’s frescoes, they had the Sistine chapel, 
they had their gallery of ancient sculpture. 
Must we pity them for the absence from the 
Vatican of bathrooms, central heating, and 
smoking-room chairs? I am inclined to think 
o that our present passion for comfort is a little 
exaggerated. Though I personally enjoy com¬ 
fort, I have lived very happily in houses devoid 
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of almost everything that Anglo-Saxons deem 
indispensable. Orientals and even South Euro¬ 
peans, who know not comfort and live very 
much as our ancestors lived centuries ago, seem 
to get on very well without our elaborate and 
costly apparatus of padded luxury. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe in higher and low¬ 
er things, and can see no point in material prog¬ 
ress except in so far us it subserves thought. 1 
like labour-saving devices, because they econo¬ 
mize time and energy which may l>e dev oted to 
mental labour. (But then I enjoy mental labour; 
there are plenty of people who detest it, and 
who feel as much enthusiasm for thought-sav¬ 
ing devices as for automatic dishwashers and 
sewing-machines.) I like rapid and easy trans¬ 
port, because by enlarging the world in which 
men can live it enlarges their minds. Comfort 
for me has a similar justification: it facilitates 
mental life. Discomfort handicaps thought; it is 
difficult when the body is cold and aching to 
use the mind. Comfort is a means to an end. 
The modern world seems to regard it as an end 
in itself, an absolute good. One day, perhaps, 


practice—we behav e as though we were certain 
of men’s equality. Similarly, the pious inediieval 
nobleman who. in church, believed in forgiving 
enemies and turning the other cheek, was 
$ ready, as soon as lie had emerged again into the 
light of day, to draw Ins svvoid at the slightest 
provocation. The human mind has an almost 
infinite capacity for being inconsistent. 

The amount of time timing which men are 
to engaged in thinking or acting politically is very 
small when compared with the whole peiiod of 
their lives; but the bliel activities of man the 
politician exercise a dispioportionutc influence 
on the daily life of man the worker, man at 
t5 play, man the tatliei and husband, man the 
owner of property, lienee the importance of 
knowing what lie thinks in his political capacity 
and why he thinks it. 


20 


'I III-; EQUAl.IIAltlAN AXIOM 

Politicians and political philosophers have 
often talked about the equality of man as 
though it were a necessary and unavoidable 
idea, an idea which human beings must be- 


the earth will have been turned into one vast 25 lieve in, just as they must, from the very nature 


feather-bed, with man’s body dozing on top of 
it and his mind underneath, like Dcsdemona, 
smothered. 


of their physical and mental constitution, be¬ 
lieve in such notions as weight, heat, and light. 
Man is “by nature free, equal, and independ¬ 
ent,’’ says Locke, with the calm assurance ol 
30 one who knows he is saying something that can¬ 
not be contradicted. It would be possible to 
quote literally thousands of similar pronounce¬ 
ments. One must be mail, says Babeuf , 2 to deny 
so manifest a truth. 


THE IDEA OF EQUALITY' 

SUNDAY FAITH AND WEEKDAY FATIII 

That all men are created equal is a proposi¬ 
tion to which, at ordinary times, no sane human 3 ; 
being has ever given his assent. A man who has 
to undergo a dangerous operation does not act 
on the assumption that one doctor is just as 
good as another. Editors do not print every 
contribution that reaches them. And when they 40 necessary tnith, is a conclusion logically drawn 
require Civil Servants, even the most demo- from pre-existing metuphysical assumptions. In 
cratie governments make a careful selection modern times the Christian doctrines of the 

among their theoretically equal subjects. At brotherhood of men and of their equality before 

ordinary times, then, we are perfectly certain God have been invoked in support of political 
that men are not equal. But when, in a demo- 45 democracy. Quite illogieally, however. For the 


EQUALITY AND CHIUSTTANITY 

In point of historical fact, however, the no¬ 
tion of human equality is of recent growth, and, 
so far from being a directly apprehended und 


cratic country, we think or act politically, we 
are no less certain that men are equal. Or at 
any rate—which comes to the same thing in 

1 From Proper Studies, by Aldous Huxley. Copy¬ 
right, 1927, by Aldous Huxley. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of Harper & Brothers and of Chatto & 
Windus. 


brotherhood of men does not imply their equal¬ 
ity. Families have their fools and their men of 
genius, their black sheep and their saints, their 
worldly successes and their worldly failures. A 


’Francois Emile Babeuf (1760-1797), 
Revolutionist. 


French 
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man should treat his brothers lovingly and with inconsistency. For it was a fundamental tenet 
justice, according to the deserts of each. But of his metaphysical system that specific quali- 

the deserts of every brother are not the same. ties are the same in every member of a species. 

Neither does men’s equality l>efore Cod imply Individuals of one species are the same in es- 
their equality as among themselves. Compared 5 sence or substance. Two human beings differ 

with an infinite quantity, all finite quantities from one another in matter, but are the same in 

may lie regarded as equal. There is no differ- essence, as being both rational animals. The es- 
ence, where infinity is concerned, between one sential human quality which distinguishes the 
and a thousand. But leave infinity out of the species Man from all other species is identical in 
question, and a thousand is verv different from to l>oth. 
one. Our world is a scries of finite quantities, 

, , , „ 1 , INCONSISTENCIES 

and where worldly matters are concerned, the 

fuct that all men are equal in relation to the in- How are we to reconcile this doctrine with 

finite quantity which is Cod is entirely irrelc- Aristotle's statement that some men are bom to 

vant. The Church has at all times conducted its 15 be masters and others slaves? Clearly, no recon- 
woridly policy on the assumption that it was ir- filiation is possible; the doctrines are contra¬ 
relevant. It is only recently that the theorists of dictory. Aristotle said one thing when he was 
democracy have appealed to Christian doctrine discussing the abstract problems of metaphysics 
for a confirmation of their cqualitarian prin- and another when, as a slave-owner, he was dis¬ 
ciples. Christian doctrine, as I have shown, 20 cussing politics. Such inconsistencies are ex¬ 
gives no such support. trcmelv common, and arc generally made in 

perfectly good faith. In cases where material in- 
equality AM. tiie piuuwoiMiKH tercsts are ut stak e, where social and religious 

The writers who in the course ol the eight- traditions, inculcated in childhood, and conse- 
eenth century supplied our modern political 25 quently incorporated into the very structure of 
democracy with its philosophical basis did not the mind, can exercise their influence, men will 
turn to Christianity to find the doctrine of hu- naturally think in one way; in other cases, 
man equality. They were, to begin with, almost where their interests and their early-acquired 
without exception anti-clerical writers, to whom beliefs are not concerned, they will naturally 
the idea of accepting any assistance from the 30 and inevitably think in quite a different way. A 
Church would have been extremely repugnant. man who thinks and behaves as an open- 
Moreover, the Church, as organized for its minded, unprejudiced scientist so long as he is 
worldly activities, offered them no assistance, repairing his automobile, will be outraged if 
but a frank hostility. It represented, even more asked to think about the creation of the world 
clearly than the monarchical and feudal state, 3 5 or the future life except in terms of the mythol- 
that mediieval principle of hierarchical, aristo- ogv current among the barbarous Semites three 
eratic government against which, precisely, the thousand years ago, and though quite ready to 
equalitarians were protesting. admit that the present system of wireless te- 

The origin of our modem idea of human legraphy might be improved, he will regard 
equality is to be found in the philosophy of 40 anyone who desires to alter the existing eco- 
Aristotle. The tutor of Alexander the Great was nomic and political system as either a madman 
not, it is true, a democrat. Living as he did in a or a criminal. The greatest men of genius have 
slave-holding society, he regarded slavery as a not been exempt from these curious incon- 
necessary state of affairs. Whatever is, is right; sistencies. Newton created the science of celes- 
the familiar is the reasonable; and Aristotle was 45 tial mechanics; but he was also the author of 
an owner of slaves, not a slave himself; he had Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and 
no cause to complain. In his political philos- the Apocalypse of Saint John, of a Lexicon 
ophy he rationalized his satisfaction with the Propheticum and a History of the Creation. 
existing state of things, and affirmed that some With one part of his mind he believed in the 
men are born to be masters (himself, it went 50 miracles and prophecies about which he had 
without saying, among them) and others to be been taught in childhood; with another part he 
slaves. But in saying this he was committing an believed that the universe is a scene of order 
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and uniformity. The two parts were impen¬ 
etrably divided one from the other. The mathe¬ 
matical physicist never interfered with the 
commentator on the Apocalypse, the believer 
in miracles had no share in formulating the laws 
of gravitation. Similarly, Aristotle the slave¬ 
owner believed that some men are bom to com¬ 
mand and others to sene; Aristotle the meta¬ 
physician, thinking in the abstract, and unaf¬ 
fected by the social prejudices which influenced 
the slave-owner, expounded a doctrine of spe¬ 
cific essences, which entailed belief in the real 
and substantial equality of all human beings. 
The opinion of the slave-owner was probably 
nearer the truth than that of the metaphysician. 
But it is by the metaphysician’s doctrine that 
our lives are influenced today. 

APPI.IKO MK1 AI'IIY.XK'S 

That all members of a species arc identical in 
essence was still, in the Middle Ages, a purely 
metaphysical doctrine. No attempt was made to 
apply it practically in politics. So long as the 
feudal and ecclesiastical hierarchies served 
their purpose of government, they seemed, to 
all but a very few, necessaiy and unquestion¬ 
able. Whatever is, is right; feudalism and Ca¬ 
tholicism were. It was only after what we call 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, when, 
under the stress of new economic and intel¬ 
lectual forces, the old system had largely 
broken down, that men began to think of ap¬ 
plying the metaphysical doctrine of Aristotle 
and his media-va I disciples to politics. Feudal¬ 
ism and ecclesiastical authority lingered on, but 
as the merest ghosts of themselves. They had, 
to all intents and purposes, ceased to be, and 
not being, they were wrong. 

It was not necessary, however, for the polit¬ 
ical thinkers of the eighteenth century to go 
back directly to Aristotle and the Schoolmen . 3 
They had what was for them a better authority 
nearer home. Descartes , 1 the most influential 
philosopher of his age, had reaffirmed the Aris¬ 
totelian and Scholastic doctrine in the most pos¬ 
itive terms. At the beginning of his Discourse 
on Method we read that “what is called good 

* medieval thinkers who endeavored to harmonize 
the thought of Aristotle with that of the Christian 
fathers. 

1 Ren^ Descartes (1596-1850), French mathe¬ 
matician and philosopher. 


sense or reason is equal m all men." and a little 
later he says, "1 am disposed to believe that 
treason] is to lie lound complete in each indi¬ 
vidual, and on this point to adopt the opinion 
5 of philosophers who xav that the difference ol 
greater or less holds only among the accidents, 
and not among the hums or natures of indi¬ 
viduals of the same species." Descartes took 
not the slightest interest in polities, and was 
io concerned only with physical science and the 
tlieoiv of knowledge. It icmaincd lor others to 
draw the obvious political conclusions from 
what was for him, as it had been lor Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen, a purely abstract meta- 
1 3 physical piinciplc. These conclusions might 
have been diawn at any time during the pre¬ 
ceding two thousand sears. But it was only in 
the two ccntuiics immediately following Des- 
caitcs’ death that political circumstances in 
-O Europe, especially in France, were favourable 
to such conclusions being diawn. The forms of 
government current dining classical antiquity 
and the Middle Ages had been efficient and 
well adapted to the circumstances of the times. 
-5 They seemed, accordingly, right and reason¬ 
able. In the eighteenth century, on the other 
hand, particularly on the continent of Europe, 
the existing form of government was not 
adapted to the social circumstances of the age. 
30 At a period when the middle classes were al¬ 
ready rich and well educated, absolute mon¬ 
archy and the ineffectual remains of feudalism 
were unsuitable as foirns of government. Being 
unsuitable, they therefore seemed utterly un- 
3 5 reasonable and wrong. Middle-class French¬ 
men wanted a share in the government. But 
men are not content merely to desire; they like 
to have a logical or a pseudo-logical justifica¬ 
tion for their desires; they like to believe that 
40 when they want something, it is not merely for 
their own personal advantage, but that their 
desires are dictated by pure reason, by nature, 
by God Himself. The greater part of the world's 
philosophy and theology is merely an intellec- 
45 tual justification for the wishes and the day¬ 
dreams of philosophers and theologians. And 
practically all political theories are elaborated, 
after the fact, to justify the interests and de¬ 
sires of certain individuals, classes, or nations. 
;o In the eighteenth century, middle-class French¬ 
men justified their very natural wish to partici¬ 
pate in the government of the country by elab- 
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orating a new political philosophy from the mous contemporary influence, “are the products 
metaphysical doctrine of Aristotle, the School- of education.” And again (De FEsprit, Discours 
men, and Descartes. These philosophers had III, ch. 26): "Im grande in6galit£ desprit qiion 
taught that the specific essence is the same in aperfoit entre les homines depend done unique- 
all Individuals of a species. In the case of Homo 5 merit et de la difftrente education quits refoi- 
Sapiens* this specific essence is reason. All men vent, et de I’enchainement inconnu et divers 
are equally reasonable. It follows that all men dans lesquels its se trouvent places,”* and 
have an equal capacity, and therefore an equal so on. 

right, to govern; there are no bom slaves nor The political and philosophical literature of 
masters. Honce, monarchy and hereditary aris- 1 o the eighteenth century teems with such notions, 
tocracy are inadmissible. Nature herself de- it was only to be expected; for such notions, it 
mands that government shall be organized on is obvious, are the necessary corollaries of the 
democratic principles. Thus middle-class Cartesian axiom that reason is the same and en- 
Frenchmen had the satisfaction of discovering tire in all men. They followed no less neces- 
that their desires were endorsed as right and 1 5 sarily from the tahnla rasa theory of mind elab- 
reasonable, not only by Aristotle, Saint Thom- orated by Locke. Both philosophers regarded 
as , 0 and Descartes, but also by the Creator of men as originally and in essence equal, the one 
the Universe in person. in possessing the same specific faculties and in¬ 

nate ideas, the other in possessing no innate 
making the facts fit 20 '^eas. It followed from either assumption that 

men are made or marred exclusively by envir- 
Even metaphysicians cannot entirely ignore onment and education. Followers whether of 
the obvious facts of the world in which they Locke or of Descartes, the eighteenth-century 
live. Having committed themselves to a belief philosophers were all agreed in attributing the 
in this fundamental equality of all men, the 25 observed inequalities of intelligence and virtue 
eighteenth-century political philosophers had to to inequalities of instruction. Men were natural- 
invent an explanation for the manifest inequali- ly reasonable and therefore good; but they lived 
ties which they could not fail to observe on in the midst of vice and abject superstition, 
every side. If Jones, they argued, is an imbecile Why? Because evil-minded legislators—kings 
and Smith a man of genius, that is due, not to 30 and priests—had created a social environment 
any inherent and congenital differences be- calculated to waq> the native reason and cor- 
tween the two men, but to purely external and rupt the morals of the human race. Why priests 
accidental differences in their upbringing, their and kings, who, as human beings, were them- 
education, and the ways in which circum- selves naturally reasonable and therefore virtu- 
stances have compelled them to use their 35 ous, should have conspired against their fel- 
minds. Cive Jones the right sort of training, lows, or why their reasonable fellows should 

and you can turn him into a Newton, a Saint have allowed themselves to be put upon by 

Francis, or a Ciesar according to taste. “The di- these crafty corrupters, was never adequately 

versity of opinions,” says Descartes, “does not explained. The democratic religion, like all oth- 
arise from some being endowed with a larger 40 er religions, is founded on faith as much as on 
share of reason than others, but solely from reason. The king-priest theory in its wildest and 
this, that we conduct our thoughts along differ- most extravagant form is the inspiration and 
ent ways, and do not fix our attention on the subject of much of Shelley’s finest poetry. Poor 

same objects.” “Intelligence, genius, and vir- Shelley, together with large numbers of his less 

tue,” says Helv4tius,’ whose work, De fEsprit, 45 talented predecessors and contemporaries, 
was published in 1758, and exercised an enor- seems seriously to have believed that by getting 

- rid of priests and kings you could inaugurate 

0 man, the human species. the golden age. 

°St. Thomas Aquinas (1225?—1274), Italian -- 

scholastic philosopher and one of the great theolo- 8 “The great inequality of intelligence that pre- 

gians of the Roman Catholic Church. vails among men is the result, then, of the different 

’Claude Arien Helv£tius (1715-1771), French education they receive and the environment, varied 
philosopher. and unknown, in which they are placed." 
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TIIK TESTS OK EXPERIMENT 

The historical and psychological researches 
of the past century have rendered the theory 
svhich lies behind the practice of modem de¬ 
mocracy entirely untenable. Reason is not the 
same in all men; human beings belong to a 
variety of psychological types separated one 
from another by irreducible difleiences. Men 
are not the exclusive products of their environ- l 
ments. A century of growing democracy has 
shown that the reform of institutions and the 
spread of education are by no means necessar¬ 
ily followed by improvements in individual \u- 
tue and intelligence. At the same time biologists i 
have accumulated an enormous mass of evi¬ 
dence tending to show that physical peculiari¬ 
ties are inherited in a perfectly regular and nec¬ 
essary fashion, body being indissolubly con¬ 
nected with mind, this evidence would almost 2 
be enough in itself to prove that mental peculi¬ 
arities are similarly heritable. Direct observa¬ 
tion on the history of families reinforces this ev¬ 
idence, and makes it certain that mental idio¬ 
syncrasies are inherited in exactly the same way 2 
as physical idiosyncrasies. Indeed, mind being 
in some sort a function of brain, a mental idio¬ 
syncrasy is also a physical one, just as much as 
red hair or blue eves. Faculties are heritable: 
we are born more or less intelligent, more or 
less musical, mathematical, and so on. From 
this it follows that men are not essentially 
equal, and that human beings are at least as 
much the product of their heredity ns of their 
education. 

THE BEHAVIOURIST REACTION' 

Recently, it is true, Helvetius’s doctrine of 
the all-effectiveness of nurture and the unim¬ 
portance of nature and heredity has been re¬ 
vived by psychologists of the Behaviourist 
School. Unlike the philosophers of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the Behaviourists have no po¬ 
litical axe to grind and are not metaphysicians. 

If they agree with Helv&ius, it is not because 
they want the vote (they have it), nor, pre¬ 
sumably, because they accept the authority of 
Aristotle, the Schoolmen, and Descartes on the 
one hand, or of Locke on the other. They agree 
with Helvdtius on what they affirm to be scien¬ 
tific grounds. Helv6tius’s theory, according to 


the Behaviourists’ is in accordance with the ob¬ 
served facts. Before going further, let us briefly 
examine their claims. 

'The Behaviourist," writes Mr. |. B. Wat- 
5 son,"' the leader ol the school, "no longer finds 
support for hereditaiv patterns of liehavioui 
nor for special abilities (musical, art, etc.), 
which are supposed to run in lumilirs. lie be¬ 
lieves that, given the iclativelv simple list of 
o embryologic.il responses which aie Duly uni¬ 
form in infants, he can build (granting that both 
internal and external environment can be con¬ 
trolled) any inlant along any specified line— 
into rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief.” 
S Taken literally, this last statement is merely 
silly. No one was cvei such a fool us to suggest 
that riches and poverty were heritable in the 
sense that a Roman nose or a talent for music 
may be said to be Rentable. Opulent fathers 
o have long anticipated this great discovery of the 
Behaviourists, and base "built theii children 
into rich men" by placing large cheques to their 
account at the bank. We must presume, in char¬ 
ity to Mr. Watson, that he does not mean what 
5 he says, and that when he says “rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief,” lie really means some¬ 
thing like intelligent man, imbecile, mathema¬ 
tician and non-mathematician, musical person 
and unmusical person, etc. Presuming that this 
o is what he does mean, let us examine the Be¬ 
haviourists’ hypothesis, which is identical with 
that of the philosophies who, in the eighteenth 
century, elaborated the theory of modern de¬ 
mocracy. The first thing that strikes one about 
5 the Behaviourists’ hypothesis is, that the ob¬ 
servations on which it is based arc almost ex¬ 
clusively observations on small children, not on 
fully grown men and women. It is on the 
ground that all infants are very much alike that 
o the Behaviourists deny the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of special aptitudes, attributing the 
enormous differences of mental capacity ob¬ 
servable among grown human beings exclusive¬ 
ly to differences in environment, internal and 
5 external. Now it is an obvious and familiar fact, 
that the younger a child, the less individually 
differentiated it is. Physically, all new-born 
children are very much alike: there are few 
fathers who. after seeing their new-born infant 
D once, could recognize it again among a group of 

’ a school of psychologists. 

10 an American psychologist (1878- ). 
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orating a new political philosophy from the mous contemporary influence, “are the products 
metaphysical doctrine of Aristotle, the School- of education.” And again (De FEsprit, Discours 
men, and Descartes. These philosophers had III, ch. 26): "Im grande in6galit£ desprit qiion 
taught that the specific essence is the same in aperfoit entre les homines depend done unique- 
all Individuals of a species. In the case of Homo 5 merit et de la difftrente education quits refoi- 
Sapiens* this specific essence is reason. All men vent, et de I’enchainement inconnu et divers 
are equally reasonable. It follows that all men dans lesquels its se trouvent places,”* and 
have an equal capacity, and therefore an equal so on. 

right, to govern; there are no bom slaves nor The political and philosophical literature of 
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DEMOCRATIC POT AND CATHOLIC 
KKTTI.E 

Pots have a diverting way of calling kettles 
black, and the prophets of the deniociatu-hu¬ 
manitarian religion have at all times, from the 
eighteenth century down to the present day, 
denounced the upholders of Christian ortho¬ 
doxy as anti-scientific. In certain important re¬ 
spects, however, the dogmas and the practice 
of orthodox Catholic Christianity were and are 
more nearly in accordance with the facts than 
the dogmas and practice of democratic-hum.ini- 
tarianism. The doctrine of Original Sin is, scien¬ 
tifically, much truer than the doctrine of natural 
reasonableness and virtue. Otiginal Sin, in the 
shape of anti-social tendencies inherited from 
our animal ancestors, is a familiar and observ¬ 
able fact. Primitively, and in a state of nature, 
human beings were not, as the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury philosophers supposed, wise and virtuous: 
they were apes. 

Practically, the wisdom of the Church dis¬ 
plays itself in a recognition among human be¬ 
ings of different psychological types. It is not 
every Tom, Dick, or Harry who is allowed to 
study the intricacies of theology. What may 
strengthen the faith of one may bewilder or 
perhaps even disgust another. Moreover, not all 
are called upon to rule; there must be disci¬ 
pline, a hierarchy, the subjection of many and 
the dominion of few. In these matters the 
theory and practice of the Church is based on 
observation and long experience. The humani¬ 
tarian democrats who affirm that men are equal, 
and who on the strength of their belief distrib¬ 
ute votes to everybody, can claim no experi¬ 
mental justification for their beliefs and actions. 
They are men who have a faith, and who act 
on it, without attempting to discover whether 
the faith corresponds with objective reality. 

THE RELATION OF THEORY TO ACTION 

It is in the theory of human equality that 
modern democracy finds its philosophic justi¬ 
fication and some part, at any rate, of its motive 
force. It would not be true to say that the dem¬ 
ocratic movement took its rise in the theories 
propounded by Helv 6 tius and his fellows. The 
origin of any widespread social disturbance is 
never merely a theory. It is only in pursuit of 
their interests, or under the influence of power¬ 


ful emotions, that large masses of men are 
moved to action. When we analyse any of the 
historical movements in favour of democracy 
and self-determination, we find that they de- 
5 rive their original impetus liom considerations 
of self-intciest on the part ol the whole or a 
part of the population. Autocracy and the rule 
of foreigners arc often (though by no means in¬ 
variably) inefficient, eiucl. and corrupt. Large 
to masses ol the sub|ects of despots or strangers 
find their interests adversely affected by the 
activities of their iiileis. They desire to change 
the form of government, so that it shall be more 
favourable to their particular national or class 

1 5 interests, lint the discontented are never satis¬ 

fied with mere discontent and desire for change. 
Thev like, as I have already pointed out, to 
justify their discontent, to find exalted and 
philosophical excuses lor their desires, to feel 
20 that the state of alluiis most agreeable to them 
is also the state ol allairs most agreeable to 
Pure Heason, Nature, and the Deity. Violent 
oppression begets violent and desperate reac¬ 
tion. Hut if their grievances are only moderate, 

2 5 men will not fight whole-heartedly for their re¬ 

dress, unless they can pcisuade themselves of 
the absolute rightness, the essential reasonable¬ 
ness of what they desire. Nor will they he able, 
without some kind of intellectual rationaliza- 
50 tion of these dcsiies, to persuade other men, 
with less immediate cause for discontent, to 
join them. Emotion cannot be communicated 
by a direct contagion. It must fie passed from 
man to man by means of a verbal medium. 
5 5 Now words, unless they are mere onomatopoeic 
exclamations, appeal to the emotions through 
the understanding. Feelings are communicated 
by means of ideas, which are their intellectual 
equivalent; at the sound of the words eonvey- 
40 ing the ideas the appropriate emotion is evoked 
Thus, theory is seen to be doubly important, 
first, as providing a higher, philosophical justi¬ 
fication for feelings and wishes, and second, as 
making possible the communication of feeling 
45 from one man to another. “The equality of all 
men" and “natural rights” are examples of sim¬ 
ple intellectual generalizations which have jus¬ 
tified emotions of discontent and hatred, and at 
the same time have rendered them easily com- 
50 municable. The rise and progress of any demo¬ 
cratic movement may be schematically repre¬ 
sented in some such way as this; Power is in the 
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hands of a government that injures the material 
interests, or in some way outrages the feelings, 
of all, or at least an influential fraction of its 
subjects. The subjects are discontented and de¬ 
sire to change the existing government for one 
which shall be, for their purposes, better. But 
discontent and desire for change are not in 
themselves enough to drive men to action. They 
require a cause which they can believe to be 
absolutely, and not merely relatively and per¬ 
sonally, good. By postulating (quite gratuitous¬ 
ly) the congenital equality of all men, by as¬ 
suming the existence of certain “natural rights” 
(the term is entirely meaningless), existing ab¬ 
solutely, in themselves and apart from any so¬ 
ciety in which such rights might be exercised, 
the discontented are able to justify their dis¬ 
content, and at the same time to communicate 
it by means of easily remembered intellectual 
formulas to their less discontented fellows. 

THEORY GETS OUT OE HAND 

The invention of transcendental reasons to 
justify actions dictated by self-interest, instinct, 
or prejudice would be harmless enough if the 
justificatory philosophy ceased to exist with the 
accomplishment of the particular action it was 
designed to justify. But once it has been called 
into existence, a metaphysic is difficult to kill. 
Men will not let it go, but persist in elaborating 
the system, in drawing with a perfect logic ever 
fresh conclusions from the original assumptions. 
These assumptions, which are accepted as axio¬ 
matic, may be demonstrably false. But the ar¬ 
guments by which conclusions are reached may 
be logically flawless, fn that case, the conclu¬ 
sions will be what the logicians call “hypothet¬ 
ically necessary.” That is to say that, granted 
the truth of the assumptions, the conclusions 
are necessarily true. If the assumptions are 
false, the conclusions are necessarily false. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that the hypothet¬ 
ical necessity of the conclusions of a logically 
correct argument has often and quite unjusti¬ 
fiably been regarded as implying the absolute 
necessity of the assumptions from which the ar¬ 
gument starts. 

In the case of the theory of democracy the 
original assumptions are these: that reason is 
the same and entire in all men, and that all men 
are naturally equal. To these assumptions are 
attached several corollaries: that men are nat- 

u 


urally good as well as naturally reasonable; that 
they are the product of their environment; that 
they are indefinitely educable. The main con¬ 
clusions derivable from these assumptions are 
5 the following: that the state ought to be organ¬ 
ized on democratic lines; that the governors 
should be chosen by universal suffrage; that the 
opinion of the majority on all subjects is the 
best opinion; that education should be uni- 
10 versal, and the same for all citizens. The pri¬ 
mary assumptions, as we have seen, are almost 
certainly false; but the logic by which the meta¬ 
physicians of democracy deduced the conclu¬ 
sions was sound enough. Given the assump- 
15 tions, the conclusions were necessary. 

In the early stages of that great movement 
which has made the whole of the West demo¬ 
cratic, there was only discontent and a desire 
for such relatively small changes in the mode of 
zo government as would increase its efficiency and 
make it serve the interests of the discontented. 
A philosophy was invented to justify the mal¬ 
contents in their demand for change; the philos¬ 
ophy was elaborated; conclusions were relent- 
2 5 lessly drawn; and it was found that, granted the 
assumptions on which the philosophy was 
based, Logic demanded that the changes in the 
existing institutions should be, not small, but 
vast, sweeping, and comprehensive. Those who 
30 rationalize their desires for the purpose of per¬ 
suading themselves and others that these de¬ 
sires are in accord with nature and reason find 
themselves persuading the world of the right¬ 
ness and reasonableness of many ideas and 
35 plans of action of which they had, originally, 
never dreamed. Whatever is, is right. Becoming 
familiar, a dogma automatically becomes right. 
Notions which for one generation are dubious 
novelties become for the next absolute truths, 
40 which it is criminal to deny and a duty to up¬ 
hold. The malcontents of the first generation 
invent a justifying philosophy. The philosophy 
is elaborated, conclusions are logically drawn. 
Their children are brought up with the whole 
45 philosophy (remote conclusion as well as pri¬ 
mary assumption), which becomes, by familiar¬ 
ity, not a reasonable hypothesis, but actually a 
part of the mind, conditioning and, so to speak, 
canalizing all rational thought. For most peo- 
50 pie, nothing which is contrary to any system of 
ideas with which they have been brought up 
since childhood can possibly be reasonable. 
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New ideas are reasonable if thev can be fitted 
into an already familiar scheme, unreasonable 
if they cannot be made to fit. Our intellectual 
prejudices determine the channels along which 
our reason shall (low. 

Of such svstems of intellectual prejudices 
some seem merely reasonable, and some are 
sacred as well as reasonable. It depends on the 
kind of entity to which the prejudices refer. In 
general it mav be said that intellectual preju¬ 
dices about non-lmman entities appear to the 
holder of them as merely reasonable, while 
prejudices about human entities strike him as 
being sacred as well as reasonable. Thus, we 
all believe that the earth moves round the sun, 
and that the sun is at a distance of some ninety 
million miles from our planet. We believe, even 
though we inav be quite incapable ol demon¬ 
strating the truth of eitliei ol these propositions 


without demur the propositions which to their 
fathers had seemed absurd and wicked. History 
repeated itself when, in the middle ol the nine¬ 
teenth century, Darwin published his Origin of 
5 S preit’s. The uproar was enormous. The theory 
of natural selection seemed much more criminal 
than the Coperniean theory ol planetary mo¬ 
tion. Wickedness in these matters is proportion¬ 
ate to the distance from ourselves. Copernicus 
to and Galileo had propounded unoithodox views 
about the stars. It was a crime, but not a very 
grave one; the stars are very remote. Darwin 
and the Darwinians propounded unorthodox 
views alrout mnn himself. Their crime was 
1 5 therefore enormous. The dislike of the Dar¬ 
winian hypothesis is bv no means confined to 
those who believe in the literal truth ol the 
Hook of Genesis. One does not have to be an 
orthodox Christian to object to what seems an 


DEMOCRACY AS A REUOION 


—and the vast majority of those who believe in lo assault on human dignity, uniqueness, and 
the findings of modern astronomy do so as an superiority, 
act of blind faith, and would be completely at a 
loss if asked to show reasons for their belief. 

We have a prejudice in favour of modern as- The prejudices in favour of democracy bc- 
tronomy. Having been brought up with it, we 23 long to the second class; they seem, to those 
find it reasonable, and any new idea which who cherish them, sacred as well as reasonable, 
contradicts the findings of contemporary astron- morally right as well as true. Democracy is 

omy strikes us as absurd. But it does not strike natural, good, just, progiessive, and so forth, 

us as morally reprehensible. Our complex of The opponents of it are reactionary, bad, un- 

what may be called astronomy-prejudices is 30 just, antinatural, etc. For vast numbers of peo¬ 


ple the idea of democracy has become a reli¬ 
gious idea, which it is a duty to try to carry into 
practice in all circumstances, regardless of the 
practical requirements of each particular case. 
The metaphysie of democracy which was in or¬ 
igin the rationalization of certain French and 
English men’s desires for the improvement of 
their governments, has become a universally 
and absolutely true theology which it is all 


only reasonable, not sacred. 

THE NEARER, THE MORE SACRED 

There was a time, however, when men’s as¬ 
tronomy-prejudices were bound up with a great 3 5 
human activity—religion. For their contempo¬ 
raries the ideas of Copernicus" and Galileo 
were not merely absurd, as contradicting the 
established intellectual prejudices, they were 
also immoral. The established prejudices were 40 humanity’s highest duty to put into practice, 
supported by high religious authority. For its Thus, India must have democracy, not because 
devotees, the local and contemporary brand of democratic government would be better than 
religion is “good,” “sacred," “right,” as well as the existing undemocratic government—it 
reasonable and true. Anything which contra- would almost certainly lie incomparably worse 
diets any part of the cult is therefore not only 45 —but because democracy is everywhere and in 
false and unreasonable, but also bad, unholy, all circumstances right. The transformation of 
and wrong. As the Coperniean ideas became the theory of democracy into theology has had 
more familiar, they seemed less frightful. another curious result: it has created a desire 
Brought up in a heliocentric system, the re- for progress in the direction of more democracy 
ligious folk of ensuing generations accepted 50 among numbers of people whose material in¬ 
terests are in no way harmed, and are even 
actively advanced, by the existing form of 
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government which they desire to change. This 
spread of socialism among the middle classes, 
the spontaneous granting of humanitarian re¬ 
forms by power-holders to whose material ad¬ 
vantages it would have been to wield their 
power ruthlessly and give none of it away— 
these arc phenomena which have become so 
familiar that we have almost ceased to com¬ 
ment on them. They show how great the in¬ 
fluence of a theory can be when by familiarity 
it has become a part of the mind of those who 
believe in it. In the beginning is desire; desire 
is rationalized; logic works on the rationaliza¬ 
tion and draws conclusions; the rationalization, 
with all these conclusions, undreamed of in 
many cases by those who first desired and ra¬ 
tionalized, becomes one of the prejudices of 
men in the succeeding generations; the preju¬ 
dice determines their judgment of what is right 
and wrong, true and false; it gives direction to 
their thoughts and desires; it drives them into 
action. The result is, that a man whose interests 
are bound up with the existing order of things 
will desire to make changes in that order much 
more sweeping than those desired by his grand¬ 
father, though the latter’s material interests 
were genuinely injured by it. Man shall not live 
by bread alone. The divine injunction was un¬ 
necessary. Man never has lived by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeded out of the 
mouth of every conceivable God. There are oc¬ 
casions when it would be greatly to man’s ad¬ 
vantage if he did confine himself for a little 
exclusively to bread. 

IRWIN EDMAN 

1896- 

The general reader is indebted to the specialist 
who writes of his subject in understandable 
terms. Thomas Huxley, defender of Darwinism, 
did this for nineteenth-century science, as have 
Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans for 
certain branches of modem science. William 
James, with his gift for concrete expression, re¬ 
duced philosophical abstractions to the lan¬ 
guage of daily life. And Irwin Edman, pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University, is 
hardly less gifted in- that way. No ivory-tower 
philosopher, he is not unlike Joseph Addison, 
who aspired to bring philosophy “out of closets 

[: 


and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in cof¬ 
fee-houses." Or better yet, Edman finds philos¬ 
ophy a living thing in the thoughts and ex- 
5 periences of us all, just as he found it in his own 
childhood musings. Among his books are The 
Contemporary and His Soul (1932), Fountain¬ 
heads of Freedom (1941), and Philosopher’s 
Quest (1947). 

10 

INTIMATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD' 

It is possible, I suspect, for most people at all 
l 5 interested in philosophy to put their finger on 
the time and the book that first introduced them 
to the “subject.” Philosophy in my own mind 
will always be associated with Bakewell’s 
Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, which con- 
20 tains fragments remaining from the early 
Greeks: Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, and 
Empedocles. The names themselves sounded 
like incantations. I had an early impression 
(from which I have not yet recovered) that 
25 Greek philosophers in the Ionian Peninsula for 
some strange reason wrote in fragments. As a 
freshman, too, I vaguely had the idea that 
Bakewell had with his own hands gathered to¬ 
gether these fiagments at Yale, or had com- 
?0 posed them there, and that the learned pro¬ 
fessor was himself somehow the source of 
Greek philosophy. I shall also associate my first 
bookish relations with philosophy with that 
great grey volume, translated from unintelligi- 
35 ble German into formidable English: Paulsen’s 
Introduction to Philosophy. There I gathered 
that philosophy consisted of an astounding num¬ 
ber of isms, with innumerable sub-isms, and that 
somewhere in that ismatic jungle lay the Truth. 
40 Finally, by myself, outside of class, I discovered 
the little yellow book in the Home University 
Library, J. A. Thomson’s Introduction to Sci¬ 
ence, which opened up the various branches of 
knowledge and their interrelations and made 
45 me feel that with sufficient time and diligence I 
could become one of the masters—in outline— 
of all that was to be known. 

But there is a moment, or kind of moment, 
harder to identify. It occurs usually, I suspect, 

1 From Philosopher's Holiday by Irwin Edman. 
Copyright 1938 by Irwin Edman. Reprinted by 
permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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before one knows what the word "philosophy” Time is certainly the pet theme of much 
is, or when one vaguely associates the word contemporary thought, and 1 had as certainly 

"philosophical” with Rod Indians burning in not read the modem physicists or Einstein’s 

stubborn and dignified fortitude at the stake, or earlv work at the age ol thiiteen. But it was 

with a man watching the ruins and embers of 5 then, if I remember, that I myself first hit upon 
his house, or hearing of the death or elopement that perplexity, curient in philosophy since 

of his wife, with grave serenity. Some experi- Plato defined Time as the moving picture of 

ence, some word, or some odd fancy crossing eternity, a phrase itself puzzle enough. 1 re- 

one's inexperienced mind—and one is in the member one day coming to inv older sister and 

presence of, and feels, the delicious, puzzling io saying I was Ixrthered about Time. She was, as 
incitement (without knowing either phrase) of she is still, full of sound sense and human per- 

philosophical issues and ultimate things. 1 have ception and has never allowed herself to be 

friends who occasionally report instances of distracted by nonsense, however claboiate and 

such early speculative awakening in their small imposing. She is a philosopher free from cob- 

children, and 1 know that, from John Locke" > 5 webs. 

down, the baby has been a favourite illustration "What do you mean.” she said, "you are 

of philosophers—the baby putting together the bothered by time?” 

colour and sound and taste and smell and feel “Well,” I said, “take today, lor instance. It's 

of an orange and saying; “Lo! it is an object, it really here right now, this very minute, for 
is an orange!” ; o instance, isn’t it?” 

Being childless, 1 have only the smallest stock “Yes, of course," she said, and turned back 

of illustrations of this philosophical awakening to the piano on which she was playing one-hall 

among children, though I gather from my of Beethoven’s i'ijth Symphony arranged lor 

friends that their infant sons are all metaphysi- four hands. 

eians. I know, for instance, that lan, aged nine, 2 ? "But wait a minute," I said, "tomorrow to- 
reads Gibbon, and I hear from his father that day will be yesterday, won’t it? ft will be gone, 

his mind is as sceptical and circumspect as that And tomorrow is not here yet, and it really 

of Hume . 1 I did once take a walk with a child isn’t at all. ft’s all veiy puzzling. What is 

who asked suddenly: “Who made the world?” Time?” 

For the sake of brevity f replied; “God." “Who 3° “Time for you to go to bed," she said briskly 
made God?” was the next question. To reply and, refusing to be entangled any further in 

that God was a First Cause, the Uncreated aerie irrelevance and childishness, she turned 

Creator of all things, seemed a stiff dose for a back again to the Andante, 

child and would only bring on further ques- I did go to bed, but I did not sleep. For I 
lions, i said I would tell him later. But for the 3 5 was obsessed by the awful unreality of some- 
awakening of the philosophical impulse in thing 1 had hitherto taken for granted. There 

children I can only refer to one autobiograph- was, 1 mused, last summer on the Jersey coast 

ical instance, and I shall try to keep out of my —the long summer afternoons, the tang of the 

remenribrance such sophisticated gloss as a later salt spray as the bieakeis broke round one as 

education in philosophy gave me. I am con- 40 one waded into the surf, the agreeable burning 
vinced, as I look back, that all the great issues, warmth of the sun as one basked on the beach. 

Freedom and Determinism, Cod, Immortality, But that was last summer, and it no longer was. 

the reality of the external world, and the nature It was, I suddenly realized with awe, the Past, 

of reality itself, are first stumbled upon when But what was the Past? And where was it? And 

one is very young. I can even imagine that 45 now and here, as I lay in bed this winter 
some day a psychiatrist will prove that specu- evening in a New York apartment, listening to 

lative interests are early childhood fixations my sister playing the piano, Time itself moved 

and that the metaphysician is an infant trailing on, and tomorrow this dreaming about the past 

clouds of religious complexes from the nursery. would be the Past, too. It made me feel uneasy. 

50 I got no further before I fell asleep. 

I thought about it often in the next weeks. 
Thought is too systematic a word for what I 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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to my understanding and imagination. Many 
years later Santayana invented for such dreams, 
such passing appearances, such momentary ob¬ 
jects of intuition, the term "essences.” 1 had not 
realized until 1 began to recall these early ex¬ 
plorations of epistemology that I had come 
upon essences long ago. 

It was through Julian, too, at the same time, 
that I first began to think about Freedom and 
Determinism, Fate and Chance, Necessity and 
Accident, though, of course, not remotely in 
those terms. My friend and I used to discuss 
occasionally the accident that had brought us 
together in a friendship that, we were certain, 
would never end. It was a lucky accident, we 
decided. But the very luck of it, we decided, 
proved that it was something more than luck; 
that it could not have been an accident. For 
look, we unanimously agreed, our parents, who 
had not known each other, must first have de¬ 
cided to come to the same place and, all un¬ 
known to each other, to rent houses directly op¬ 
posite each other. It was not an accident. It was 
an inevitable chain; it was intended. It was 
Fate. And it was part of F'ate, we warmly 
agreed, that we should be friends forever. Fate 
and Freedom, these are familiar preoccupations 
of theologians from St. Paid and St. Augustine 
down. So are death and immortality. Many 
philosophical conceptions, I was to learn later, 
have their origins in the mind of the child and 
the mind of the savage. Tliejp is a whole library 
about primitive conceptions of the soul. The 
appearance of dead men in dreams, if I remem¬ 
ber, is supposed to lead the primitive warrior 
to believe that his dead friends and enemies 
live in another world. 

I cannot say that I can recall having been 
concerned very early with the nature of the 
soul or the problem of immortality. Nor early 
to have brooded upon death. Death was what 
happened to old people, people in their forties 
and fifties or seventies; to people's grandpar¬ 
ents, not to anybody one really knew or played 
with. The death of a boy in our group—Her¬ 
bert, the fat, good-natured, not very literary 
member of our Benjamin Franklin Club—first 
gave me pause and led me to think of the 
quite incredible fact of death. When older peo¬ 
ple died, it was as if they had simply gone off 
or moved away. And in any case one had never 
known them very well, and adults, besides, did 


strange things. But Herlierl, the liveliest of all, 
simply gone, stretched out in a coffin and car¬ 
ried away to lie buried! It was far more up¬ 
setting than when Mr. S., the father of one of 
5 my friends, died. That was sad and sudden, lie 
came home from a trip, had pneumonia; they 
brought an oxygen tent for him to breathe in. 
and three dqys later he was gone. But hr was 
bald-headed and had always seemed incredibly 
io old; he was fifty. It seemed odd not to see him 
emerge at the aristocratically late hour of a 
quarter to nine and in his top hat leisurely set 
off for the local rather than the urgent express 
train on the Elevated. His son, my chum, wore 
■ S a black tie and mourning-band and was not 
allowed to go to the theatre and acquired for a 
while a special dignity and importance. But 
that was different. The death of one of us, 
a contemporary, was another matter. The very 
ao young believe not in immortal life, but in eter¬ 
nal life here on earth; it struck me as incredible 
that anyone, any young person, should really 
die, simply cease to be. And yet 1 am con¬ 
vinced that one’s adult philosophical opinions 
25 are formed in embryo very early, if one is 
going to have them at all. For it never seemed 
to me that my friend was living as an angel in 
some other world. He had censed simply to be. 
Death was the end, and there both the in- 
30 credibility and the sadness of it lay. Death, 
like birth, was a fact of existence, as inevitable 
and as natural. I vaguely felt thut as a child; 
I definitely think that now. 

But the intimations of immortality that 
3 5 Wordsworth speaks of have, of course, nothing 
to do with an after-life. They have to do with 
a sense of something “far more deeply inter¬ 
fused,” a presence of something permeatingly 
beautiful in the crass or exquisite surface of 
40 things. Like every child I felt, especially, I 
think, in the art of music, an adumbration of 
something acute in poignancy and intensity, 
yet otherworldly in its distance from ordinary 
objects. It doesn’t matter much that it was 
45 nothing more musically profound than “Angel’s 
Serenade” or Kommenoi Ostroo or the Tann- 
himser Bacchanal that gave me this sense, or 
that it seldom came from anything commonly 
called real. If it did not come from music, it 
50 came from poetry, and the poetry, too, did not 
have to be profound. 

I think I know now precisely where I 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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into question for me by the fact that this fncnd 
of mine had to work after school and that lie 
had to stay in the city in the summer. But it 
was not only Ins example, it was his instruction 
that made me query the operations of light 
and wrong in the small world 1 knew. Ben F. 
was an Austrian lmniigiant, two or three yeais 
older than myself. he seemed to me to look 
quite grown up. He certainly had read 
grown-up 1 looks, Within a year 1 was pattering 
after him a denunciation of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem, and I accompanied him to Madison 
Square Garden to cheer, for twenty minutes, 
Eugene V. Delis. 1 did not quite know anything 
about Marx’s labour theory of value, but 1 
knew people were underpaid, that the rich ex¬ 
ploited the pool, that society must be made 
over, that there must be equality of opportunity 
and reward for all. Then, among other tilings, 
Ben wouldn’t have to work afternoons and 
could spend his summer vacations in the coun¬ 
try, like me, perhaps with me. My economic 
understanding was primitive enough, and my 
enthusiasm for social justice as vague as it was 
enthusiastic. But such as they were, they led 
me to the portals of moral philosophy. Perhaps, 
I began to suspect, all that 1 thought just and 
proper was itself a middle-class family preju¬ 
dice. There must be other ways of living, other 
ways of looking at light and wrong in the 
world. 

I suspect many moral philosophers have be¬ 
gun through being thus accidentally disquieted 
at about the age of thirteen, and the search for 
the Good has begun usually because some boy 
somewhere discovered early that there was 
something wrong with the good people he 
knew and found people outside his own family 
who had other standards of good than he had 
ever dreamed of. But in my own case, the 
reflection upon the good life had a long inter¬ 
mission and I was not consciously aware that 
there was such a thing as moral philosophy un¬ 
til long after I had stumbled upon it. Just about 
this time I discovered poetry, and then I quite 
forgot the Good Society, and the evils of the 
one in which I comfortably, and Ben uncom¬ 
fortably, lived. 

It turned out that I was not to think much 
more about “philosophy” in the strict sense un¬ 
til my freshman year in college. Such general 
ideas as a high-school pupil gets in America 


come, I think, largely from literature and his 
tory. There is a superstition even among col 
lege administrators that philosophy is a subject 
too “deep" and too "lnud" ior the iindcrcl.iss- 
5 man. I picked up (most high-school pupils do) 
such logic as 1 got from geometry or outlining 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, and such moiul 
philosophy as filtered thiougli in the Sir Huger 
dc Coverlet/ Papers and the Idylls of the Kin g 
o and the Rubaii/at of Omar Khayyam. But as I 
recall these early intimations of philosophical 
thought, 1 wonder why. as ill Fiance, philoso¬ 
phy cannot be begun e.uliei. The themes of 
reality and unreality, of good and evil, of fate 
1 5 and necessity, ol determinism and lieedom, 
the method of thinking itself, the being or the 
illusion of time aie surely themes that early 
haunt the imagination ol all but the most dull 
among the adolescents. Once in the Public 
20 Library 1 browsed among the ‘TOO" books, 
where the inventoi of the Dewey decimal sys¬ 
tem long since elected to place philosophy. The 
librarian put me off onto The Three Musketeers 
and Lcs Mine rabies. But 1 rather wish now that 
2 5 youngsters were brought to philosophy when 
it naturally springs upon their imaginations. 
When they come upon it in college it is a sub¬ 
ject to be studied. But 1 am sure many ol them, 
like myself, come upon it much earlier. The 
50 stick broken in the water, the sense ol some¬ 
thing deep and far, felt by the sea or in the 
hills on a summer day, the puzzle and the 
pathos of time, the uneasiness about the good, 
have raised questions that one ought not to 
5 5 have to wait until late in one’s college career 
to hear treated as questions worthy of being 
answered—or being asked. 

40 JOHN BOYNTON PRIESTLEY 

1894- 

John Boynton Priestley, an English writer, is 
probably as well known in America as in Eng- 
45 land. Ilis reputation rests chiefly on his novels 
and essays, but he has also written travel books, 
plays, literary studies, and biography. To the 
English Men of Letters series he contributed a 
life of George Meredith, and in Figures in 
50 Modem Literature he portrayed a number of 
his contemporaries. Priestley knows the United 
States at first hand, having lectured in this 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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time I go. I visit one of these places for some 
socks, let us sav, and in the window there are 
some socks at two-and-sixpence that will do 
excellently. I enter the shop and the dapper 
man who looks like the proprietor of a troupe 
of performing seals comes forward, and 1 mum¬ 
ble something about half-crown socks. Then, 
with a slight gesture of contempt, he turns 
away and beckons an assistant. Whatever I 
ask for, it is always the same; he turns away 
with a slight hut quite perceptible gesture of 
contempt. (1 wish sometimes I was immensely 
rich and could walk into one of these places 
and, in reply to the shop-walker, say very 
quietly, “Er—I’ve—cr—come to buy the shop." 
What would he do then?) An assistant then 
comes forward and cries loudly and cheerfully, 
“Socks! Yessir! This way, sir!" And then, notic¬ 
ing me more particularly, a certain air of lassi¬ 
tude creeps over him, a hint of weariness and 
disillusion finds its way into his voice, as he 
says, more meditatively, “Oh—yes—socks.” All 
this time there has been no word of the price, 
no mention of half-crown, and 1 wonder if the 
assistant understands. He pulls out several 
boxes, from which he takes a great many pairs 
of socks, opulent socks, elegant socks, grave 
and chaste socks, but all socks with an air; and 
as he spreads them out he becomes lyrical and 
moving in their praise. 

“What—er—are the prices of—er—■?” I ven¬ 
ture to ask. His face falls. I have ruined one of 
his great moments, and I realize it and am a 
little sick at heart. He looks faintly surprised. 
“Oh, let me see,” he murmurs, “twelve-and-six, 
ten shillings, and seven-and-six.” I set my teeth, 
for this is the time to assert my manhood. “Oh, 
those are not what I want," I cry, with an af¬ 
fectation of boisterousness and good-fellowship, 
“but some at half-a-erown.” I say this in such a 
way as to suggest that 1 am not trying to econ¬ 
omize but have a whimsical desire for the half- 
crown article, that if I were really buying socks 
I should insist upon having the more expensive 
ones, but at the moment I am trifling with 
socks, merely seeing what can be got for a 
half-crown, indulging an elegant whim. 

“Oh!—half-crown,” the assistant repeats, 
icily, all his fires fading out as he wearily re¬ 
turns the real socks to their boxes. (The snob! 
—for two blazing seconds, I wave the red flag, 
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storm the Bastille , 1 and sit at Lenin’s* right 
hand.) And then wo lx-gin to trade, soullessly 
and with mutual contempt. 

That is the trick these haberdashers always 
5 play me, whatever 1 may happen to want. I am 
convinced that it is a trick, probably carefully 
taught and rehearsed in one of those courses on 
Salesmanship. The whole business is cruftily 
stage-managed right from the moment one on¬ 
to tors the shop. Its object is to undermine one’s 
self-respect at the start, so that the only possible 
way to restore it is to buy the most expensive 
things in the place. It is a trick that works well 
with a good many men (it is useless against 
1 5 women, who return contempt for contempt and 
with interest), and it has caught me out on 
occasion but not for some time now. This, 
however, is only the beginning of my discom¬ 
fort, which rapidly increases when 1 have to 
20 try on things. The large bright mirrors in these 
places always make me look a fool. I hate to 
stand in front of them, for I look an absurd 
shape, curiously top-heavy, badly dressed, and, 
for some mysterious reason, disgustingly ill- 
25 shaven. 

The mirrors in the hat-shops are the worst. 
By some devilry they always make me look 
sillier and sillier with every succeeding hat I 
try on, until at length, in desperation, I take 
50 the first one and carry it away without another 
single glance at the mirrors, which are, I am 
sure, the fruit of much midnight trafficking with 
the powers of darkness. That this is no mere 
idle fancy of mine is proved by the fact that 
5 5 while my attendant hatter, by some amazing 
effort of will, keeps solemn and grave, the other 
assistants, passing anil re-passing and catching 
glimpses of my reflection, or rather, distortion, 
always have knowing and evil grins spread 
40 across their faces. But even then, notwithstand¬ 
ing their evil mirrors, I take more kindly to the 
hatters than to the other haberdashers, perhaps 
because of the mad one, who is one of my 
favourite characters in literature. Indeed, I be- 
45 lieve that eventually we shall learn to under¬ 
stand each other, the batters and I. Only the 

5 French prison destroyed by the French popu¬ 
lace, July 14, 1789, at the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

50 11 Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924), Russian commu¬ 

nist leader. 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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not partly leaves and vegetable mold myself?— That evening, aftei supper at the inn, 1 
a man of infinite horsepower, yet partly leaves. strolled out into the twilight to dream my 

Stay with me on 62 and it will take you into shapeless transcendental dreams and seo that 
Concord. As I say, it was a delicious evening. the car was locked up for the night (first open 
The snake had come forth to die in a bloody S 5 the right front door, then reach over, straining, 
on the highway, the wheel upon its head, its and pull up the handles of the left rear and 
bowels flat now and exposed. The turtle had the left front till you hear the click, then the 
come up too to cross the road and die in the handle of the right real, then shut the right 
attempt, its hard shell smashed under the rub- trout but open it again, remembering that the 
ber blow, its intestinal yearning (for the other io key is still in the ignition switch, remove the 
side of the road) forever squashed. There was key, shut the right front again with a bang, 
a sign by the wayside which announced that push the tiny keyhole cover to one side, inseit 
the road had a "cotton surface.” You wouldn't key, turn, and withdraw). It is what we all do, 
know what that is, but neither, for that matter, Henry. It is called lucking the car. It is said to 
did I. There is a cryptic ingredient in many of l 5 conluse thieves and keep them from making 
our modem improvements—we are awed and olf with the laprobe. Four doors to lock behind 
pleased without knowing quite what we are one robe. The diiver himself never uses a lap- 
enjoying. It is something to be traveling on a lobe, the free movement of his legs being vital 
road with a cotton surface. to the operation of the vehicle; so that when 

The civilization round Concord to-day is an 20 he locks the car it is a pure and unselfish act. 
odd distillation of city, village, farm, and I have in my life gained very little essential 
manor. The houses, yards, fields look not quite heat from laprobes, yet 1 have ever been at 
suburban, not quite rural. Under the bronze pains to lock them up. 

beech and the blue spruce of the departed The evening was full of sounds, some of 
baron grazes the milch goat of the heirs. Under 2 5 which would have stirred your memory. The 
the porte-cochere 2 stands the reconditioned sta- robins still love the elms of New England vil- 
tion wagon; under the grape arbor sit the lages at sundown. There is enough of the 
puppies for sale. (But why do men degenerate thrush in them to make song inevitable at the 

ever? What makes families run out?) end of day, and enough of the tramp to make 

It was June and everywhere June was pub- 3° them hang round the dwelling of men. A robin, 
lishing her immemorial stanza; in the lilacs, in like many another Amciicau, dearly loves a 
the syringa, in the freshly edged paths and the white house with green blinds. Concord is still 
sweetness of moist beloved gardens, and the lit- full of them. 

tie wire wickets that preserve the tulips’ front. Your fellow-townsmen were stirring abroad 

Farmers were already moving the fruits of their 35 —not many afoot, most of them in their cars; 
toil into their yards, arranging the rhubarb, the and the sound which they made in Concord at 
asparagus, the strictly fresh eggs on the painted evening was a rustling and a whispering. The 
stands under the little shed roofs with the pat- sound lacks steadfastness and is wholly unlike 
ent shingles. And though it was almost a hun- that of a train. A train, as you know who lived 
dred years since you had taken your ax and 4° so near the Fitchburg line, whistles once or 
started cutting out your home on Walden Pond, twice sadly and is gone, trailing a memory in 
I was interested to observe that the philosophi- smoke, soothing to car and mind. Automobiles, 
cal spirit was still alive in Massachusetts: in the skirting a village green, are like flies that have 
center of a vacant lot some boys were assem- gained the inner ear—they buzz, cease, pause, 
biing the framework of a rude shelter, their 45 start, shift, stop, halt, brake, and the whole el- 
whole mind and skill concentrated in the rather feet is a nervous polytoije curiously disturbing, 
inauspicious helter-skelter of studs and rafters. As I wandered along, the toe toe of ping 

They too were escaping from town, to live pong balls drifted from an attic window. In 

naturally, in a rich blend of savagery and front of the Heuben Brown house a Buick was 

philosophy. 50 drawn up. At the wheel, motionless, his hat 

upon his head, a man sat, listening to Amos and 
Andy on the radio (it is a drama of many 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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heap of stones, Henry. In fact the hillside itself 
seems faded, brow-beaten; a few tall skinny 
pines, hare of lower limbs, a smattering of 
young maples in suitable green, some birches 
and oaks, and a number of trees felled bv the 
last big wind. It was from the Ixile of one of 
these fallen pines, torn up by the roots, that I 
extracted the stone which I added to the cairn 
—a sentimental act in which 1 was interrupted 
by a small terrier from a nearby picnic group, 
who confronted me and wanted to know about 
the stone. 

I sat down for a while on one of the posts of 
your house to listen to the bluebottles and 
the dragonflies. The invaded glade sprawled 
shabby and mean at my feet, but the flies were 
tuned to the old vibration. There were the re¬ 
mains of a fire in your ruins, but I doubt that 
it was yours; also two lx*er bottles trodden into 
the soil and become part of earth. A young oak 
had taken root in your house, and two or three 
ferns, unrolling like the ticklers at a banquet. 
The only other furnishings were a DuBarry 
pattern sheet, a page torn from a picture maga¬ 
zine, and some crusts in wax paper. 

Before I quit I walked clear round the pond 
and found the place where you used to sit on 
the N. E. side to get the sun in the fall, arid 
the beach where you got sand for scrubbing 
your floor. On the eastern side of the pond, 
where the highway borders it, the State has 
built dressing rooms for swimmers, a float with 
diving towers, drinking fountains of porcelain, 
and rowboats for hire. The pond is in fact a 
State Preserve, and carries a twenty-dollar fine 
for picking wild flowers, a decree signed in all 
solemnity by your fellow-citizens Walter C. 
Wardwell, Erson B. Barlow, and Nathaniel I. 
Bowditch. There was a smell of creosote where 
they had been building a wide wooden stair- 
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way to the road and the paiking area. Swim¬ 
mers and boaters were ai riving; bodies splashed 
vigorously into the water and emerged wet and 
beautiful in the bright air. As I left, a boatload 
5 of town bovs were splashing about in mid¬ 
pond, kidding and fooling, the young fellows 
singing at the tops of their lungs in a wild 
chorus; 

10 Amer-lca, A-mer-l-ca, ('.ml slu’d 
his grace on thee. 

Anil crown tin/ gum/ with brotherhood 
From sea to shl-nlng seal 

I walked back to town along the railroad, 
1 5 following your custom. The rails were expand¬ 
ing noisily in the hot sun, and on the slope of 
the roadbed the wild grape ami the blackberry 
sent up their creepers to the track. 

The expense of my brief sojourn in Concord 
20 was: 

Canvas shoes .. $ 1.95 

Baseball bat. .25"| gifts to take 

Left-handed fielder’s glove 1.25[hack to a boy 

Hotel and meals. 4.25 

2S In all. $7.70 

As you see, this amount was almost what you 
spent for food for eight months.’ I cannot de¬ 
fend the shoes or the expenditure for shelter 
to and food: they reveal a meanness and gross¬ 
ness in my nature which you would find con¬ 
temptible. The baseball equipment, however, 
is the sort of impediment with which you were 
never on even terms. You must rememlrer that 
3 5 the house where you practiced the sort of econ¬ 
omy which I respect was haunted only by 
mice and squirrels. You never had to cope with 
a shortstop. 

’ Thoreau’s expense for food from July 4th to 
4° March 1st was $8.74. Seo Walden, chap. 1. 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 
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I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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“History is a continuous, systematic, written 
narrative, in order of time, of past events as re¬ 
lating to a particular people, country, period, or 
person.” This definition, however formidable, 
describes an important literary type as well as 
a major subdivision with which we are directly 
concerned. For biography is a written account 
of a person's life, or an account of the lives of 
any small and closely knit group, such as a 
family. A further subdivision is autobiography: 
a record of a person’s life written by himself. 

For several reasons biography should be 
considered in the somewhat larger frame of 
history itself. In its earliest forms biography was 
a part of the folklore and myths of mankind. 
Somewhat later examples of biography were 
brief bits appearing in historical passages where 
events in the life of a whole people or country 
were being recorded. Biography evolved from 
history. Again, as John Donne has written, “No 
man is an Hand, intirc of it selfe; everyman is a 
peece of the continent, a part of the maine. 
...” To relate the life story of an individual 
one must record at least some aspects of the 
subject’s period and region as well as his associ¬ 
ations with groups of people. In some respects, 
therefore, biography is but a key to unlock the 
door to an understanding of this wider frame of 
reference. Consequently, biographies some¬ 
times carry such titles as "The Life and Times 
of —” or “— and the Civil War.” 

History is also allied with biography and 
autobiography in reverse fashion. Journals, 
diaries, and even some “travel books" are the 
material of autobiography and biography and 
occasionally contribute to the writing of history 
itself. Carlyle, indeed, once defined history as 
“the essence of innumerable biographies,” and 


Emerson has said, ‘There is properly no history, 
only biography.” 

History, more often than biography, is con¬ 
cerned with direct exposition and, except in the 
hands of master historians, possesses few re¬ 
finements, little polish, and scant creative imag¬ 
ination. Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Park- 
man—to name but a few eminent historians— 
were capable of writing with skilled craftsman¬ 
ship, yet superior biography and autobiography 
are more literary in both style and technique 
than is most history. As a definite, widely ac¬ 
cepted type they deserve separate attention. 

Biography has been a popular form of read¬ 
ing from its beginnings. Sketches of kings and 
members of the ruling class thrilled readers 
some two thousand years ago with their em¬ 
phasis upon martial and other adventurous 
deeds. Headers vicariously experienced activity, 
securing release and a form of escape appar¬ 
ently no less popular then than they are today. 
Curiosity about others is as old as the human 
race, and its potency and prevalence have in¬ 
creased rather than decreased through the cen¬ 
turies. Within the past century our curiosity 
about others, great and small, has resulted in 
both a major industry and a major literary 
type. Biography and autobiography in books, 
magazines, motion pictures, and radio are a 
twentieth-century flood which shows no signs of 
receding. 

To be sure, modern readers are not always 
so absorbed with literal accounts of striking 
deeds as readers and listeners were twenty cen¬ 
turies ago. But eagerness to know the intimate 
details of others’ lives, curiosity about people’s 
attainments, about their strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, their ways of speaking and thinking and 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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ever, the profile is both more and less than the 
biographies of Plutarch, with all their gifts ol 
portraiture. It may Ih* defined as biography in 
which, superimposed upon an account of the 
subject's heredity, environment, and accom¬ 
plishments, is an attempted evaluation, often 
somewhat ironic, of his dominant character¬ 
istics and traits. It requires "who's who" details 
plus anecdotal material plus character analysis. 
A profile, as its name indicates, is not a full- 
length portrait; it merely seizes upon highlights 
and 1 rears somewhat the relation to a full-length 
biography that a short story does to a novel. 

The Gospels and Plutarch's Lives are proto¬ 
types of older biography. One or the other was 
a pattern for Tacitus, for Suetonius, or lor the 
monastic chronicler. With the Renaissance, 
however, came an increased interest in biogra¬ 
phy. As people turned from worship of caste 
and authority to a consideration of their fellow 
men, they became better acquainted with man 
as man. A fresh sense of the value of the indi¬ 
vidual reached from Italy and France in the 
fifteenth century, and m the sixteenth century 
and later produced lasting results in England 
and all Europe. This Hevival of Learning was 
concerned not alone with the culture of earlier 
times but with the dignity and essential worth 
of the common man. As scholasticism declined, 
humanism flourished, and biography and auto¬ 
biography later began to flower. Biographical 
dictionaries and such collections as Vasari’s 
Lives (cf. Hobert Browning. I, 158) reflected 
a demand for information about people. The 
New Learning also produced Cellini’s Auto¬ 
biography, for artists and writers began to real¬ 
ize that they themselves, and not alone the 
governing classes, were worthy of notice. Cel¬ 
lini’s realistic self-portrait tells much of his own 
inner life and provides fascinating sidelights on 
fellow artists, nobles, and kings. Among Eng¬ 
lish works should be mentioned Izaak Walton’s 
Lives (Donne, Herbert, and others) and 
Thomas Fuller’s History of the Worthies of 
England (1062). 

An important manifestation of the intellec¬ 
tual rebirth which was the Renaissance was the 
keeping of diaries and writing of memoirs. 
Diaries had been common for centuries, but 
few had been published or had put emphasis 
upon a personal record of events or upon self¬ 
revelation as did those of John Evelyn and 
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Samuel Pepys. (Neither was published until the 
nineteenth century, Evelyn’s Diary in 1818, 
Pepys’s in 1815.1 Evelyn's account eoveied 
most of his life, 1020-1700, whereas Pepvs 
(1635-1703) confined Ins record to nine years, 
1000-1069. They dillei widely in character, 
also. Evelyn w’as a public figure whose simple, 
clear statements record the feelings of a pious 
Royalist gentleman. Pepys was relatively less 
well known in his time hut is now one of the 
best-known Englishmen of any tune through 
the intimate details of his foibles and the 
glimpses of Restoration life which his un¬ 
abashed Diary affords. He was truly a creative 
artist who could reveal himself objectively. His 
portrayal of himself as fretful, vain, childish, iis 
a devotee of wine, women, and song, was ns 
candid and e\ternah/<jd as though he weie 
writing of someone else. Unique as autobiog¬ 
raphy, Pepys's Diary had considerable influence 
upon those later biographers who attempted as 
intimate and revealing treatments of their sub¬ 
jects’ virtues and faults as did Pepys of his 
own. 

The seventeenth century produced two clas¬ 
sics of autobiography. The eighteenth produced 
what has deservedly been called the greatest 
biography in any language. James Roswell’s 
The Life of Samuel Johnson (1791) resulted 
from the fortunate meeting of two remarkable 
personalities: England's great holder of wide- 
reaching and influential opinions and the most 
indefatigable biographer of all time. Boswell, 
Johnson's friend and confidant for more than 
twenty years, was able to provide and interpret 
with sensitive insight hundreds of small ex¬ 
ternal details such as would have delighted Plu¬ 
tarch. More importantly, he was able to synthe¬ 
size his material so thoroughly that Johnson 
seems not the subject of a biography but a 
flesh-and-blood character, breathing, talking, 
roaring. Such re-creation has been the vain pur¬ 
suit of biographers ever since. 

Boswell felt not only that Johnson’s faults 
and defects were a part of the man but that 
their delineation would make him appear more 
real and human. Unlike earlier biographers he 
attempted neither to glorify his subject nor to 
admit minor flaws for the purpose of preaching 
sermons or drawing morals. Adhering to neithei 
the “whitewash” nor the didactic theory of bi¬ 
ography, he may be said to belong to what has 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought” about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al¬ 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn’t 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo' head 
about that!” I don’t think 1 found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta¬ 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession¬ 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi¬ 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it. I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L„ now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four¬ 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph¬ 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

“The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 

Ci 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?” I 
said. I sometimes shared my sister’s realism. 

“But it isn’t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal,” said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,” he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden¬ 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

‘The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres¬ 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil¬ 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy— 

2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 

I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. I tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 

3 5 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 

its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist 4 —how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them!—and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis¬ 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 

4 5 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 

was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 _ 

‘one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 

Despite his somewhat frivolous anil dissipated in the King’s baker's house in Pudding-lane, 

activities, Samuel Pepys was a conscientious, and that it hatli burned St. Magnus's Church 

patriotic public servant and administrator whose and most part of Fish-street already. So 1 down 

services to the English Admiralty (Navy) were to the water-side, and there got a boat and 

numerous and prolonged. His patriotic concern S through bridge, and there saw a lamentable 
and personal courage are nowhere better illus- fire. Poor Michell’s house, as far as the Old 

trated than in the dramatic passages which fob Swan, already burned that way, and the fire 

low, covering pirrtions of five days in 1666 dur- running further, that in a very little time it got 

irtg which the Great Fire of London was raging. as far as the Steele-yard, while I was there. Eve- 

For additional information concerning Samuel 10 rybody endeavouring to remove their goods, 
Pepys (1633-1703) see 11, 289. and flinging into the river or bringing them 

into lighters that lay off; poor people staying in 
their houses as long as till the very fire touched 
[THE GREAT FIRE ] them, and then running into boats, or clamber- 

i 5 ing from one pair of stairs by the water-side to 
2nd (Lord’s day). Some of our rnayds sitting another. And among other things, the poor pi- 

up late last night to get things ready against our goons, I perceive, wore loth to leave their 

feast to-day, Jane called us up about three in houses, but hovered about the windows and 

the morning, to tell us of a great fire they saw balconys till they were, some of them burned, 

in the City. So I rose and slipped on my night- -o their wings, and fell down. Having staid, and 
gowne, and went to her window, and thought in an hour’s time seen tin; fire rage every way, 

it to be on the back-side of Marke-lane at the and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring to 

farthest; but, being unused to such fires as fol- quench it, but to remove their goods, and leave 

lowed, I thought it far enough off; and so went all to the fire, and having seen it get as far as 

to bed again and to sleep. About seven rose 2 ; the Steele-yard, and the wind mighty high and 
again to dress myself, and there looked out at driving it into the City; and every thing, after 

the window, and saw the fire not so much as it so long a drought, proving combustible, even 

was and further off. So to my closett to set the very stones of churches, and among other 

things to rights after yesterday’s cleaning. By things the poor steeple by whiclf pretty Mrs. 

and by Jane comes and tells me that she hears to -lives, and whereof my old schoolfellow El- 

that above 300 houses have been burned down borough is parson, taken fire in the very top, 

to-night by the fire we saw, and that it is now and there burned till it fell down; I to White 

burning down all Fish-street, by London Hall (with a gentleman with me who desired to 

Bridge. So I made myself ready presently, and go off from the Tower, to see the fire, in my 

walked to the Tower, and there got up upon 35 boat); to White Hall, and there up to the 
one of the high places, Sir J. Robinson’s little King’s closett in the Chappell, where people 

son going up with me; and there I did see the come about me, and I did give them an account 

houses at that end of the bridge all on fire, and dismayed them all, and word was carried in to 

an infinite great fire on this and the other side the King. So I was called for, and did tell the 

the end of the bridge; which, among other peo- 40 King and Duke of Yorke what I saw, and that 
pie, did trouble me for poor little Michell and unless his Majesty did command houses to be 

our Sarah on the bridge. So down, with my pulled down nothing could stop the fire. They 

heart full of trouble, to the Lieutenant of the seemed much troubled, and the King com* 

Tower, who tells me that it begun this morning manded me to go to my Lord Mayor from him, 
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and command him to spare no houses, but to seems, are related to them), whose houses in 
pull down before the fire every way. The Duke Fish-street are all burned, and they in a sad 
of York bid me tell him that if he would have condition. She would not stay in the fright, 
any more soldiers he shall; and so did my Lord Soon as dined, I and Moone away, and walked 
Arlington afterwards, as a great secret. Here 5 through the City, the streets full of nothing but 
meeting with Captain Cocke, I in his coach, people and horses and carts loaden with goods, 
which he lent me, and Creed with me to Paul’s, ready to run over one another, and removing 
and there walked along Watling-street, as well goods from one burned house to another. They 
as 1 could, every creature corning away loaden now removing out of Canning-streete (which 
with goods to save, and here and there sieke 10 received goods in the morning) into Lumbard- 
people carried away in beds. Extraordinary streete, and further; and among others I now 
good goods carried in carts and on backs. At saw my little goldsmith, Stokes, receiving some 
last met my Lord Mayor in Canning-street, like friend’s goods, whose house itself was burned 
a man spent, witli a handkercher about his the day after. We parted at Paul’s; he home, 
neck. To the King's message he cried, like a 1 5 and I to Paul’s Wharf, where I had appointed a 
fainting woman, “Lord! what can I do? I am boat to attend me, and took in Mr. Carcasse and 
spent: people will not obey me. I have been his brother, whom I met in the streete, and car¬ 
pulling down houses; but the fire overtakes us ried them below and above bridge to and again 

faster than vve can do it. ’ That he needed no to see the fire, which was now got further, both 

more soldiers; and that, for himself, he must go 20 below and above, and no likelihood of stopping 
and refresh himself, having been up all night. it. Met with the King and Duke of York in their 
So he left me, and I him, and walked home, see- barge, and with them to Queenhithe, and there 
l'ng people all almost distracted, and no manner called Sir Richard Browne to them. Their order 
of means used to quench the fire. The houses, was only to pull down houses apace, and so be- 
too, so very thick thereabouts, and full of mat- 25 low bridge at the waterside; but little was or 
ter for burning, as pitch and tarr, in Thames- could be done, the fire coming upon them so 
street; and warehouses of oyle, and wines, and fast. Good hopes there was of stopping it at the 
brandy, and other things. Here I saw Mr. Three Cranes above, and at Buttolph's Wharf 
Isaake Houblon, the handsome man, prettily below bridge, if care be used; but the wind car- 

dressed and dirty, at his door at Dowgate, re- 30 ries it into the City, so as we know not by the 
ceiving some of his brothels’ things, whose water-side what it do there. River full of light¬ 
houses were on fire; and, as he says, have been ers and boats taking in goods, and good goods 

removed twice already; and he doubts (as it swimming in the water, and only I observed 

soon proved) that they must be in a little time that hardly one lighter or boat in three that had 
removed from his house also, which was a sad 3 ? the goods of a house in, but there was a pair of 
consideration. And to see the churches all fill- Virginalls’ in it. Having seen as much as I 
ing with goods by people who themselves could now, I away to White Hall by appoint- 

should have been quietly there at this time. By ment, and there walked to St. James’s Parke, 

this time it was about twelve o’clock; and so and there met my wife and Creed and Wood 

home, and there find my guests, which was Mr. 40 and his wife, and walked to my boat; and there 
Wood and his wife Barbary Sheldon, and also upon the water again, and to the fire up and 
Mr. Moone: she mighty fine, and her husband, down, it still encreasing, and the wind great. So 
for aught I see, a likely man. But Mr. Moone’s near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over 

design and mine, which was to look over my the Thames, with one’s face in the wind, you 

closett and please him with the sight thereof, 45 were almost burned with a shower of fire-drops, 
which he hath long desired, was wholly disap- This is very true; so as houses were burned by 
pointed; for we were in great trouble and dis- these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, 


turbance at this fire, not knowing what to think 
of it. However, we had an extraordinary good 
dinner, and as merry as at this time we could 50 
be. While at dinner Mrs. Batelier come to en¬ 
quire after Mr. Woolfe and Stanes (who, it 


1 a small harpsichord of rectangular shape, with 
the strings stretched parallel to the keyboard, the 
earlier types placed on a table; common in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; also used in the 
plural. 
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five or six houses, one from another. When we 
could endure no more upon the water, we to a 
little ale-house on the Bankside, over against 
the Three Cranes, and there staid till it was 
dark almost, and saw the fire grow; and. as it 
grew darker, churches and houses, as far as we 
could see up the hill of the City, in a most hor¬ 
rid malicious bloody flame, not like the fine 
flame of an ordinary fire. Barbarv and her hus¬ 
band away before us. We staid til), it being 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire arch 
of fire from this to the other side the bridge, 
and in a bow up the hill for an arch of above a 
mile long: it made me weep to see it. The 
churches, houses, and all on fire and flaming at 
once; and a horrid noise and flames made, and 
the cracking of houses at their mine. So home 
with a sad heart, and there find every body dis¬ 
coursing and lamenting the fire; and poor Tom 
Hater come with some few of his goods saved 
out of his house, which is burned upon Fisli- 
streete Hill. I invited him to lie at mv house, 
and did receive his goods, but was deceived in 
his lying there, the newes coming every mo¬ 
ment of the growth of the fire; so as we were 
forced to begin to pack up our owne goods, and 
prepare for their removal; and did by moon¬ 
shine (it being brave dry, and moonshine, and 
warm weather) carry much of my goods into 
the garden, and Mr. Hater and I did remove my 
money and iron chests into my cellar, as think¬ 
ing that the safest place. And got my bags of 
gold into my office, ready to carry away, and 
my chief papers of accounts also there, and my 
tallys into a box by themselves. So great was 
our fear, as Sir W. Batten hath carts come out 
of the country to fetch away his goods this 
night. We did put Mr. Hater, poor man, to bed 
a little; but he got but very little rest, so much 
noise being in my house, taking down of goods. 

3rd. About four o’clock in the morning, my 
Lady Batten sent me a cart to carry away all my 
money, and plate, and best things, to Sir W. 
Rider's at Bednall-greene. Which I did, riding 
myself in my night-gowne in the cart; and. 
Lord! to see how the streets and the highways 
are crowded with people running and riding, 
and getting of carts at any rate to fetch away 
things. 1 find Sir W. Rider tired with being 
called up all night, and receiving things from 
several friends. His house full of goods, and 
much of Sir W. Batten’s and Sir W. Pen’s. I am 


eased at my heart to have my treasure so well 
secured. Then home, with much ado to find a 
way. nor any sleep all this night to me nor my 
poor wife. But then and all this day she and I, 
5 and all mv people lalxmring to get away the 
rest of our things, and did get Mr. Tooker to 
get me a lighter to take them in, and we did 
carry them (myself some) o\ei Tower Hill, 
which was by this time full of people’s goods, 
10 bringing their goods thither; and down to the 
lighter, which lay at the next ipiav, above the 
Tower Doeke. And here- was my neighlxmr’s 

wife, Mrs.-, with hei pretty child, and 

some few of her tilings, which 1 did willingly 
>5 give way to be saved with mine; but there was 
no passing with any thing through the postern, 
the crowd was so great. The Duke of Yorke 
come this day by the office, and spoke to us, 
and did ride with his guard up and down the 
20 City to keep all quiet (he being now Generali, 
and having the care ol all). This day, Mercer 
being not at home, but against her mistress's 
order gone to her mother’s, and my wife going 
thither to speak with W. Hewer, met her there, 
2 ; .ind was angry, and hei mother saying that she 
was not a ’prentice girl, to ask leave every time 
she goes abroad, mv wile with good reason was 
angry, and, when she came home, bid her be 
gone again. And so she went away, which trou- 
20 bled me, but yet less than it would, because of 
the condition we are in, fear of coming into in a 
little time of being less able to keepe one in her 
quality. At night lay down a little upon a quilt 
of W. Hewer’s in the office, all my owne things 
3 5 being packed up or gone; and after me my poor 
wife did the like, we having fed upon the re¬ 
mains of yesterday’s dinner, having no fire nor 
dishes, nor any opportunity of dressing any 
thing. 

40 4th, Up by break of day to get away the re¬ 
mainder of my things; which 1 did by a lighter 
at the Iron gate:* and my hands so few, that it 
was the afternoon before we could get them all 
away. Sir W. Pen and I to Tower-streete, and 
45 there met the fire burning three or four doors 
beyond Mr. Howell’s, whose goods, poor man, 
his trayes, and dishes, shovells, Ac., were flung 
all along Tower-street in the kennels, and peo¬ 
ple working therewith from one end to the 
50 other; the fire coming on in that narrow streete, 

1 Irongate Stairs, located at the foot of Little 
Tower Hill. 
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on both sides, with infinite fury. Sir VV. Batten being burned; so that the fire is got so far that 
not knowing how to remove his wine, did dig a way, and all the Old Bayly, s and was running 

pit in the garden, and laid it in there; and I took down to Fleete-streete; and Paul’s is burned, 

the opportunity of laying all the papers of my and all Cheapside. I wrote to my father this 
office that I could not otherwise dispose of. And 5 night, but the post-house being burned, the let- 
in the evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig an- ter could not go. 

other, and put our wine in it; and I my Par- 5th. I lay down in the office again upon W. 
mazan cheese, as well as my wine and some Hewer’s quilt, being mighty weary, and sore in 

other things. The Duke of Yorke was at the of- my feet with going till I was hardly able to 

flee this day, at Sir W. Pen’s; but I happened 10 stand. About two in the morning my wife calls 
not to be within. This afternoon, sitting melan- me up and tells me of new cryes of fire, it being 

choly with Sir W. Pen in our garden, and think- come to Barkeing Church, which is the bottom 

ing of the certain burning of this office, without of our lane. I up, and finding it so, resolved 

extraordinary means, 1 did propose for the presently to take her away, and did, and took 

sending up of all our workmen from Woolwich »? my gold, which was about £.2,350, W. Hewer, 
and Deptford yards (none whereof yet ap- and Jane, down by Proundy’s boat to Wool- 

peared), and to write to Sir W. Coventry to wich; but, Lord! what a sad sight it was by 

have the Duke of Yorke’s permission to pull moone-light to see the whole City almost on 

down houses, rather than lose this office, which fire, that you might see it plain at Woolwich, as 

would much hinder the King’s business. So Sir 20 if y OU were by it. There, when I come, I find 
W. Pen he went down this night, in order to the gates shut, but no guard kept at all, which 

the sending them up tomorrow morning; and I troubled me, because of discourse now begun, 

wrote to Sir W. Coventry about the business, that there is plot in it, and that the French had 

but received no answer. This night Mrs. Turner done it. I got the gates open, and to Mr. Shel- 

(who, poor woman, was removing her goods 25 den’s, where I locked up my gold, and charged 
all this day, good goods into the garden, and my wife and W. Hewer never to leave the room 

knows not how to dispose of them), and her without one of them in it, night or day. So back 

husband supped with my wife and I at night, again, by the way seeing my goods well in the 
in the office, upon a shoulder of mutton from lighters at Deptford, and watched well by peo- 
the cook’s, without any napkin or any thing, in 30 pie. Home, and whereas I expected to have 

a sad manner, but were merry. Only now and seen our house on fire, it being now about 

then walking into the garden, and saw how hor- seven o’clock, it was not. But to the fire, and 

ribly the sky looks, all on a fire in the night, was there find greater hopes than I expected; for my 

enough to put us out of our wits; and, indeed, it confidence of finding our Office on fire was 

wal extremely dreadful, for it looks just as if it 35 such, that I durst not ask any body how it was 
was at us, and the whole heaven on fire. 1 after with us, till I come and saw it not burned. But 

supper walked in the darke down to Tower- going to the fire, I find by the blowing up of 

streete, and there saw it all on fire, at the Trin- houses, and the great helpe given by the work- 

ity House on that side, and the Dolphin Tav- men out of the King’s yards, sent up by Sir W. 

erne on this side, which was very near us; and 40 Pen, there is a good stop given to it, as well as 
the fire with extraordinary vehemence. Now at Markelane end as ours; it having only burned 

begins the practice of blowing up of houses in the dyall of Barking Church, and part of the 
Tower-streete, those next the Tower, which at porch, and was there quenched. I up to the top 
first did frighten people more than any thing; of Barking steeple, and there saw the saddest 
but it stopped the fire where it was done, it 45 sight of desolation that I ever saw; every where 
bringing down the houses to the ground in the great fires, oyle-cellars, and brimstone, and 

same places they stood, and then it was easy other things burning. I became afeard to stay 

to quench what little fire was in it, though it there long, and therefore down again as fast as 

kindled nothing almost. W. Hewer this day I could, the fire being spread as far as I could 
went to see how his mother did, and comes late 50 see it; and to Sir W. Pen’s, and there eat a 


home, telling us how he hath been forced to re¬ 
move her to Islington, her house in Pye-comer 


3 Old Bailey, the principal criminal court of 
London. 
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that there is some kind of plot in this (on which 
many hv this time have been taken, and it hath 
been dangerous for any stranger'to walk in the 
streets), but I went with the men, and wo did 
S put it out in a little time; so that that was well 
again. It was pretty to see how hard the women 
did work in the cnnnells, sweeping of water; 
hut then they would scold for drink, and ho as 
drunk as devils. 1 saw good butts of sugar broke 
to open in the street, and people go and take 
handsfull out, and put into beer, and drink it. 
And now all being pretty well, 1 took Iroat, and 
over to Southwarke, ami took boat on the other 
side the bridge, and so to Westminster, thinking 
l 5 to shift myself, being all in dirt from top to bot¬ 
tom; but could not there find any place to buy a 
shirt or pair ol gloves, Westminster Hall being 
full of people's goods, those in Westminster 
having removed all their goods, and the Ex 
20 chequer money put into vessels to carry to Non 
such; but to the Swan, and there was trimmed 
and then to White Hall, but saw nobody; and so 
home. A sad sight to see how the River looks 
no houses nor church near it, to the Temple, 
2 ? where it stopped. At home, did go with Sir W. 
Batten, and our neighbour, Knightly (who, with 
one more, was the only man of any fashion left 
in all the neighbourhood thereabouts, they all 
removing their goods and leaving their houses 
there good hopes of saving our office; but great to the mercy of the fire), to Sir R. Ford’s, and 

endeavours of watching all night, and having there dined in an earthen platter—a fried breast 

men ready; and so we lodged them in the office, of mutton; a great many of us, but very merry, 

and had drink and bread and cheese for them. and indeed as good a meal, though as ugly a 

And I lay down and slept a good night about one, as ever I had in my life. Thence down to 

midnight, though when I rose I heard that there 35 Deptford, and there with great satisfaction 
had been a great alarme of French and Dutch landed all my goods at Sir G. Carteret’s safe, 

being risen," which proved nothing. But it is a and nothing missed I could see, or hurt. This 

strange thing to see how long this time did look lwing done to my great content, I home, and to 

since Sunday, having been always full of vari- Sir W, Batten’s, and there with Sir R. Ford, Mr. 

ety of actions, and little sleep, that it looked 40 Knightly, and one Withers, a professed lying 

rogue, supped well, and mighty merry, and our 
fears over. 


piece of cold meat, having eaten nothing since 
Sunday, but the remains of Sunday's dinner. 
Here I met with Mr. Young and Whistler; and 
having removed all my things, and received 
good hopes that the fire at our end is stopped, 
they and I walked into the town, and find Fan- 
church-streete, Gracious-streete, and Lumbard- 
streete all in dust. The Exchange a sad sight, 
nothing standing there, of all the statues or pil¬ 
lars, but Sir Thomas Gresham’s picture in the 
comer. Walked into Mooreficlds (our feet ready 
to bum, walking through the towne among the 
hot coles), and find that fidl of people, and 
poor wretches carrying their goods there, and 
every body keeping his goods together by them¬ 
selves (and a great blessing it is to them that 
it is fair weather for them to keep abroad night 
and day); drank there, and paid twopence for 
a plain penny loaf. Thence homeward, having 
passed through Cheapside and Newgate Mar¬ 
ket, all burned, and seen Anthony Joyce's house 
in fire. And took up (which I keep by me) a 
piece of glasse of Mercers’ Chappell in the 
streete, where much more was, so melted and 
buckled with the heat of the fire like parch¬ 
ment. I also did see a poor cat taken out of a 
hole in the chimney, joyning to the wall of the 
Exchange, with the hair all burned off the 
body, and yet alive. So home at night, and find 


like a week or more, and I had forgot almost the 
day of the week. 

6 th. Up about five o’clock, and there met Mr. 
Gawden at the gate of the office (I intending to 
go out, as I used, every now and then to-day, to 45 
see how the fire is) to call our men to Bishop’s- 
gate, where no fire had yet been near, and 
there is now one broke out: which did give 
great grounds to people, and to me too, to think 


4 Since there was no obvious origin of the fire, 
Londoners attributed its outbreak to a plot by “the 
French, Hollanders, and fanatic party. 


JAMES BOSWELL 

James Boswell, the son of a Scottish fudge, today 
would be called a lionizer or autograph hunter, 
but his curiosity, vanity, and desire for associa¬ 
tion with important men of his time led him to 
great achievement. Forsaking the legal career 
for which he had been trained, seeking success 
in politics or literature, Boswell had the acumen 
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to recognize greatness in Johnson, sufficient 
steadfastness and devotion to endure rebuffs, 
inexhaustible energy, and a superb sense of ar¬ 
tistic values. The first of the following passages 
describes Boswell’s introduction to Johnson, 
when he teas twenty-two and Johnson fifty- 
four. The second deals with Johnson’s Diction¬ 
ary, which was begun in 1747 and published in 
1755. Here included is Dr. Johnson’s famous 
letter to Lord Chesterfield, sometimes called a 
"literary declaration of indejmidence." Addi¬ 
tional comment on James Boswell (1740-1795) 
and The Life of Samuel Johnson will be found 
on 11, 289. 

[BOSWELL MEETS JOHNSON] 

1763: Aetut. 54. This is to me a memorable 
year; for in it I had the happiness to obtain the 
acquaintance of that extraordinary man whose 
memoirs I am now writing; an acquaintance 
which I shall ever esteem as one of the most 
fortunate circumstances in my life. Though 
then but two-and-twenty, I had for several 
years read his works with delight and instruc¬ 
tion, and had the highest reverence foi their 
authour, which had grown up in my fancy into 
a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring to 
myself a state of solemn elevated abstraction, 
in which I supposed him to live in the im¬ 
mense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman, a 
native of Ireland, who passed some years in 
Scotland as a player, 1 and as an instructor in 
the English language, a man whose talents and 
worth were depressed by misfortunes, had 
given me a representation of the figure and 
manner of Dictionary Johnson! as he was 
then generally called; 3 and during my first visit 
to London, which was for three months in 
1760, Mr. Derrick the poet, who was Gentle- . 
man’s friend and countryman, flattered me with 
hopes that he would introduce me to Johnson, 
an honour of which I was very ambitious. But 
he never found an opportunity; which made me 


doubt that he had promised to do what was not 
in his power; till Johnson some years afterwards 
told me, ‘Derrick, Sir, might very well have in¬ 
troduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, and 
5 am sorry he is dead.’ 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
was at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon 
the English Language and Publick Speaking to 
large and respectable audiences. I was often in 
to his company, and heard him frequently expati¬ 
ate upon Johnson’s extraordinary knowledge, 
talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed sayings, 
describe his particularities, and boast of his be¬ 
ing his guest sometimes till two or three in the 
1 5 morning. At his house I hoped to have many 
opportunities of seeing the sage, as Mr. Sher¬ 
idan obligingly assured me I should not be dis¬ 
appointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of 
20 1762, to my surprise and regret I found an ir- 
reconcileable difference had taken place be¬ 
tween Johnson and Sheridan. A pension of two 
hundred pounds a year had been given to Sher¬ 
idan. Johnson, who, as has been already men- 
2 5 tioned, thought slightingly of Sheridan’s art, 
upon hearing that he was also pensioned, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘What! have they given him a pen¬ 
sion? Then it is time for me to give up mine.’ 
Whether this proceeded from a momentary in- 
30 dignation, as if it were an affront to his exalted 
merit that a player should be rewarded in the 
same manner with him, or was the sudden ef¬ 
fect of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, 
and, indeed, cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan’s 
3 5 pension was granted to him not as a player, but 
as a sufferer in the cause of government, when 
he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ire¬ 
land, when parties ran high in 1753. 3 And it 
must also be allowed that he was a man of lit- 
4° erature, and had considerably improved the arts 
of reading and speaking with distinctness and 
propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that 
Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alex- 


1 actor. 

3 ‘‘As great men of antiquity such as Scipio Afri- 
canus had an epithet added to their names, in con¬ 
sequence of some celebrated action, so my illustri¬ 
ous friend was often called Dictionary Johnson, 
from that wonderful achievement of genius and 
labour, his ‘Dictionary of the English Language;’ 
the merit of which I contemplate with more and 
more admiration." (Boswell's note.) 


45 ander Wedderbume, whose sister was married 


3 On March 2, 1754 (Boswell’s 1753 is inac¬ 
curate), Sheridan’s theater was devastated by an 
angry audience. Sheridan had refused to permit an 
actor to repeat, at the audience’s demand, lines 
spoken against the government, and Sheridan him¬ 
self had refused to appear on the stage to explain 
his reason for the prohibition. 
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to Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord 
Bute, who was the favourite of the King; and 
surely the most outrageous Whig will not main¬ 
tain, that, whatever ought to be the principle 
in the disposal of office',-, a pension ought never 
to be granted from any bias of court connec¬ 
tion. Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. 
Sheridan the honour of instructing Mr. W'ed- 
derbume; and though it was too late in life for 
a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English 
cadence, yet so successful were Mr. Weddcr- 
burne’s instructors, and his own unabating en¬ 
deavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of 
his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the 
‘native wood-note wild.’* as to mark his coun¬ 
try; which, if anv Scotchman should affect to 
forget, 1 should heartily despise him. Notwith¬ 
standing the difficulties which are to be en¬ 
countered by those who have not had the ad¬ 
vantage of an English education, he by degrees 
formed a mode of speaking, to which English¬ 
men do not deny the praise of elegance. Hence 
his distinguished oratory, which he exerted in 
his own country as an advocate in the Court of 
Session, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had 
its fame and ample reward, in much higher 
spheres. When I look back on this noble person 
at Edinburgh, in situations so unworthy of his 
brilliant powers, and behold Lono Loutuuion- 
ough' at London, the change seems almost like 
one of the metamorphoses in Ovid; and as his 
two preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave 
currency to his talents, we may say in the words 
of that poet, 'Nam vos mutastis.'" 

1 have dwelt the longer upon this remark¬ 
able instance of successful parts and assiduity, 
because it affords animating encouragement to 
other gentlemen of North-Britain to try their 
fortunes in the southern part of the Island, 
where they may hope to gratify their utmost 
ambition; and now that we are one people by 
the Union, it would surely be illiberal to main¬ 
tain, that they have not an equal title with the 
natives of any other part of his Majesty’s domin¬ 
ions. 


•From Milton’s L'Allegro 1. 134 (see I, 222). 

5 Alexander Wedderburne was Lord Lough¬ 
borough. 

8 Of bodies changed to various forms I sing: 

Ye Gods, from whom these miracles did spring, 
Inspire . . . 


Johnson complained that a man who disliked 
him repeated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, 
without telling him what followed, which was, 
that after a pause he added, ’However, 1 am 
5 glad that Mr. Shciidan has a pension, for he is 
a very good man.’ Shciidan could never forgive 
this hasty contemptuous expression. It rankled 
in his mind; and though I informed him of all 
that Johnson said, and that he would bo very 
to glad to meet him amicably, he positively de¬ 
clined repeated oilers which 1 made, and once 
went oil abruptly from a house where he and 1 
were engaged to dine, because he was told that 
Or. Johnson was to be there. 1 have no sympa- 
l S thetick feeling with such persevering resent¬ 
ment. It is painful when there is a breach be¬ 
tween those who have lived together socially 
and cordially; and I wonder that there is not, 
in all such cases, a mutual wish that it should 
20 be healed. 1 could perceive that Mr. Sheridan 
was by no means satisfied with Johnson’s ac¬ 
knowledging him to be a good man. That could 
not sooth his injured vanity. I could not but 
smile, at the same tunc that I was offended, to 
25 observe Sheridan in the Life of Swift, which he 
afterwards published, attempting, in the writh- 
ings of his resentment, to depreciate Johnson, 
by characterising him as ’A writer of giguntick 
fame in these days of little men;’ that very 
30 Johnson whom he once so highly admired and 
venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson 
of one of his most agreeable resources for 
amusement in his lonely evenings; for Sher¬ 
idan’s well-informed, animated, and bustling 
inind never suffered conversation to stagnate; 
and Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable com¬ 
panion to an intellectual man. She was sensible, 
ingenious, unassuming, yet communicative. I 
recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing hours 
which 1 passed with her under the hospitable 
roof of her husband, who was to me a very 
kind friend. Her novel, entitled Memoirs of 
Miss Sydney Biddulph, contains an excellent 
moral, while it inculcates a future state of retri¬ 
bution; and what it teaches is impressed upon 
the mind by a series of as deep distress as can 
affect humanity, in the amiable and pious hero¬ 
ine who goes to her grave unrelieved, but re¬ 
signed, and full of hope of ‘heaven’s mercy.’ 
Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it: 
‘I know not, Madam, that you have a right, 
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upon moral principles, to make your readers spectfully introduced me to him. I was much 
suffer so much.’ agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against 

Mr* Thorrjas Davies the actor, who then kept the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said 

% bookseller’s shop in Russel-street, Covent-gar- to Davies, ‘Don't tell where I come from.’— 

de$j' told me that Johnson was very much his 5 ‘From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly. ‘Mr. 
friend, and came frequently to his house, where Johnson, (said I) I do indeed come from Scot- 

he more than once invited me to meet him; but land, but I cannot help it.’ I am willing to flat- 

by some unlucky accident or other he was pre- ter myself that I meant this as light pleasantry 

vented from coming to us. to sooth and conciliate him, and not as an hu- 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good un- 10 miliating abasement at the expence of my coun¬ 
derstanding and talents, with the advantage of try. But however that might be, this speech was 

a liberal education. Though somewhat pomp- somewhat unlucky; for with that quickness of 

ous, he was an entertaining companion; and his wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized 

literary performances’ have no inconsiderable the expression ‘come from Scotland,’ which I 

share of merit. He was a friendly and very hos- 15 used in the sense of being of that country; and, 
pitable man. Both he and his wife, (who has as if I had said that I had come away from it, 

been celebrated for her beauty,) though upon or left it, retorted, ‘That, Sir, I find, is what a 
the stage for many years, maintain an uniform very great many of your countrymen cannot 
decency of character; and Johnson esteemed help.’ This stroke stunned me a good deal; and 
them, and lived in as easy an intimacy with 20 when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little 
them as with any family which he used to visit. embarrassed, and apprehensive of what might 
Mr. Duvies recollected several of Johnson’s re- come next. He then addressed himself to Da- 
markable sayings, and was one of the best of vies: ‘What do you think of Garrick? He has re- 
the many imitators of his voice and maimer, fused me an order for the play for Miss Wil- 
while relating them. He increased my impa- 2 ; liams, because he knows the house will be full, 
tience more and more to see the extraordinary and that an order would be worth three shil- 
man whoso works I highly valued, and whose lings.’ Eager to take any opening to get into 
conversation was reported to be so peculiarly conversation with him, I ventured to say, ‘O, 
excellent. Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I 30 such a trifle to you.’ ‘Sir, (said he, with a stern 
was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after look,) I have known David Garrick longer than 

having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, you have done: and I know no right you have 

Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop; and to talk to me on the subject.’ Perhaps I de- 
Mr. Davies having perceived him through the served this check; for it was rather presumptu- 
glass-door in the room in which we were sitting, 3 ; ous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
advancing towards us,—he announced his awe- doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon 
ful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of his old acquaintance and pupil.* I now felt my- 
an actor in the part of Horatio, when he ad- self much mortified, and began to think that the 
dresses Hamlet on the appearance of his fa- hope which 1 had long indulged of obtaining 
ther’s ghost, ‘Look, my Lord, it comes.’ I found 40 his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, 
that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s fig- had not my ardour been uncommonly strong, 
ure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so 
Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published - 


his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his 
easy chair in deep meditation, which was the 45 
first picture his friend did for him, which Sir 
Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from 
which an engraving has been made for this 
work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and re- 

* Memoirs of the Life of Garrick, 1780; Dramatic 
Miscellanies, 1785. 


8 “That this was a momentary sally against Gar¬ 
rick there can be no doubt; for at Johnson’s desire 
he had, some years before, given a benefit-night at 
his theatre to this very person, by which she had 
got two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all 
other occasions, when I was in his company, 
praised the very liberal charity of Garrick. I once 
mentioned to him, 'It is observed. Sir, that you at¬ 
tack Garrick yourself, but will suffer nobody else 
to do it.’ Johnson, (smiling) ‘Why, Sir, that is 
true.’ ” (Boswell’s note.) 
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rough a reception might have deterred me for 
ever from making any further attempts. For¬ 
tunately, however. I remained upon the field 
not wholly discomfited; and was soon rewarded 
by hearing some of his conversation, of which I 
preserved the following short minute, without 
marking the questions and observations by 
which it was produced. 

‘People (he remarked) may be taken in 
once, who imagine that an authour is greater 1 
in private life than other men. Uncommon parts 
require uncommon opportunities for their exer¬ 
tion.’ 

‘In barbarous society, superiority of parts is 
of real consequence. Great strength or great 1 
wisdom is of much value to an individual. But 
in more polished times there are people to do 
every thing for money; and then there are a 
number of other superiorities, such as those of 
birth and fortune, and rank, that dissipate 2 
men’s attention, and leave no extraordinary 
share of respect for personal and intellectual 
superiority. This is wisely ordered by Provi¬ 
dence, to preserve some equality among man¬ 
kind.’ 2 

‘Sir, this book (“The Elements of Criticism,” 8 
which he had taken up,) is a pretty essay, and 
deserves to be held in some estimation, though 
much of it is chimerical.’ 


outrun his character; but the moment liis char¬ 
acter gets up with him, it is all over.’ 

It is, however, but just to record, that some 
years afterwards, when I reminded him of this 
5 sarcasm, he said, 'Well, but Derrick has now 
got a character that he need not run away 
from.’ 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary 
vigour of his conversation, and regretted that I 
o was drawn away from it by an engagement at 
another place. 1 had, for a part of the evening, 
been left alone with him, and had ventured to 
make an observation now and then, which he 
received very civilly; so that 1 svas satisfied that 
5 though there was a roughness in his manner, 
there was no ill-nature in his disposition. Davies 
followed me to the door, and when I com¬ 
plained to him a little of the hard blows which 
the great man had given me, ho kindly took 
o upon him to console me by saying, ‘Don’t be 
uneasy. 1 can see he likes you very well.’ 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, 
and asked him if he thought 1 might take the 
liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at his Cham- 
5 hers in the Temple. He said 1 certainly might, 
and that Mr. Johnson would take it as a compli¬ 
ment. So upon Tuesday the 24th of May, after 
having been enlivened by the witty sallies of 
Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill and 


Speaking of one who with more than ordi¬ 
nary boldness attacked publick measures and 
the royal family, he said, 

‘I think he is safe from the law, but he is an 
abusive scoundrel; and instead of applying to 
my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I would 
send half a dozen footmen and have him well 
ducked.’ 

‘The notion of liberty amuses the people of 
England, and helps to keep off the txdium 
vitae. When a butcher tells you that his heart 
bleeds for his country, he has, in fact, no un¬ 
easy feeling.’ 

‘Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his 
oratory. Ridicule has gone down liefore him, 
and, I doubt. Derrick is his enemy.’ 8 * 10 

‘Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 


Lloyd, with whom I had passed the morning, I 
boldly repaired to Johnson. His Chambers were 
on the first floor of No. 1, Inner-Temple-lane, 
and I entered them with an impression given 
me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, 
who had been introduced to him not long be¬ 
fore, and described his having ‘found the Giant 
in his den;’ an expression, which, when I came 
to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, I 
repeated to him, and he was diverted at this 
picturesque account of himself. Dr. Blair had 
been presented to him by Dr. James Fordyce. 
At this time the controversy concerning the 
pieces published by Mr. James Macphcrson, as 
translations of Ossian, 11 was at its height. John¬ 
son had all along denied their authenticity; and, 
what was still more provoking to their admirers, 
maintained that they had no merit. The subject 


8 by Henry Home, Lord Karnes, 3 vols., Edin¬ 

burgh, 1762. 

10 “Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon 

Oratory at Bath, where Derrick was Master of the 
Ceremonies; or, as the phrase is, King." (Boswell’s 
note.) 


having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. 

11 a legendary hero and poet of the third cen¬ 
tury. In 1762-1763 James Macphcrson published 
poetry (or rhythmic prose) which was claimed to 
be a translation of Ossian. 
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Blair, relying on the internal evidence of their Johnson. ‘It seems as if his mind had ceased 
antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he to struggle with the disease; for he grows fat 

thought any man of a modem age could have upon it. Burney. ‘Perhaps, Sir, that may be 

written such poems? Johnson replied, ‘Yes, Sir, from want of exercise.’ Johnson. ‘No, sir; he has 
many men, many women, and many children.' 5 partly as much exercise as he used to have, for 
Johnson, at this time, did not know that Dr. he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his con- 
Blair had just published a Dissertation, not only finement, he used for exercise to walk to the 
defending their authenticity, but seriously rank- alehouse; but he was carried back again. I did 
ing them with the poems of Homer and Virgil; not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
and when he was afterwards informed of this 10 were not noxious to society. He insisted on peo- 
circumstance, he expressed some displeasure at pie praying with him; and I’d as lief pray with 

Dr. Fordyce's having suggested the topick, and Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, 

said, ‘I am not sorry that they got thus much that he did not love clean linen; and I have no 

for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to passion for it.’ 

talk of a book, when the authour is concealed 1 5 Johnson continued. 'Mankind have a great 
behind the door.’ aversion to intellectual labour; but even sup- 

Ile received me very courteously; but, it posing knowledge to be easily attainable, more 

must be confessed, that his apartment, and people would be content to be ignorant than 

furniture, and morning dress, were sufficiently would take even a little trouble to acquire it.’ 
uncouth. His brown suit of cloaths looked very 20 'The morality of an action depends on the 
rusty; he had on a little old shrivelled un- motive from which we act. If I fling half a 

powdered wig, which was too small for his crown to a beggar with intention to break his 

head; his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with 

were loose; his black worsted stockings ill it, the physical effect is good; but, with respect 

drawn up; and he had a pair of unbuckled 25 to me, the action is very wrong. So, religious 
shoes by way of slippers. But all these slovenly exercises, if not performed with an intention to 

particularities were forgotten the moment that please Got>, avail us nothing. As our Saviour 

he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do says of those who perform them from other 

not recollect, were sitting with him; and when motives, “Verily they have their reward.” M2 

they went away, I also rose; but he said to me, 30 ‘The Christian religion has very strong evi- 
‘Nay, don’t go.’—‘Sir, (said I,) I am afraid that dences. It, indeed, appears in some degree 

I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow strange to reason; but in History we have un- 

me to sit and hear you.’ lie seemed pleased doubted facts, against which, in reasoning d 

with this compliment, which I sincerely paid priori, we have more arguments than we have 

him, and answered, ‘Sir, I am obliged to any 3 5 for them; but then, testimony has great weight, 
man who visits me.’—I have preserved the fol- and casts the balance. I would recommend to 

lowing short minute of what passed this day. every man whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, 

‘Madness frequently discovers itself merely —Dr. Pearson,—and Dr. Clarke.’ 

by unnecessary deviation from the usual modes Talking of Carrick, he said, ‘He is the first 
of the world. My poor friend Smart shewed 40 man in the world for sprightly conversation.’ 
the disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his When I rose a second time he again pressed 
knees, and saying his prayers in the street, or in me to stay, which I did. 

any other unusual place. Now although, ration- He told me, that he generally went abroad at 
ally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray four in the afternoon, and seldom came home 

at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid 45 till two in the morning. I took the liberty to ask 
there are so many who do not pray, that their if he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not 

understanding is not called in question.’ make more use of his great talents. He owned 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christo- it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the 

pher Smart, who was confined in a mad-house, distance of many years, my journal of this pe- 
he had, at another time, the following conversa- 50 riod, I wonder how, at my first visit, I ventured 

tion with Dr. Bumey.— Burney. ‘How does- 

poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to recover?’ '• Matthew 6:18. 
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ecming a story so long and so widely current, 
and thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, 
by the authority which 1 have mentioned, hut 
Johnson himself assured me. that there was not 
5 the least foundation for it. He told me, that 
there never was any particular incident which 
produced a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield 
and him; but that his Lordship's continued neg¬ 
lect was the reason why he resolved to have no 
10 connection with him. When the 1 fictionalv was 
upon the eve of publication, Lord Chesterfield, 
who, it is said, had flattered himself with ex¬ 
pectations that Johnson would dedicate the 
work to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, 
i S to sooth, and insinuate himself with the Sage, 
conscious, as it should seem, of the cold in¬ 
difference- with which he had treated its learned 
authonr; and further attempted to conciliate 
him, by writing two papers in ‘The World,’ in 
20 recommendation of the work; and it must be 
confessed, that they contain some studied com¬ 
pliments, so finely turned, that if there had 
been no previous oflencc, it is probable that 
|ohnson would have been highly delighted, 
probably worked with redoubled vigour, as sea- 23 Praise, in general, was pleasing to him; but by 
men increase their exertion and alacrity when praise from a man of rank and elegant aecom- 
they have a near prospect of their haven. plishments, he was peculiarly gratified. . . . 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had This courtly device failed of its effect. John- 

paid the high compliment of addressing to his son, who thought that ‘all was false and hol- 

Lordship the Plan of his Dictionary, had be- 30 low ,’ 1 despised the honeyed words, and was 
haved to him in such a manner as to excite his even indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, 

contempt and indignation. The world has been for a moment, imagine, that he could be the 

for many years amused with a story confidently dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me 

told, and as confidently repeated with addi- concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this oc- 

tional circumstances, that a sudden disgust was 35 easion, was, ‘Sir, aftei making great professions, 
taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having he had, for many years, taken no notice of me; 
been one day kept long in waiting in his Lord- but when my Dictionaiy was corning out, he 
ship’s antechamber, for which tin- reason as- fell a scribbling in “The World” about it. Upon 
signed was, that he had company with him; and which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
that at last, when the door opened, out walked 40 terms, but such as might shew him that I did 
Colley Cibber; and that Johnson was so violent- not mind what he said or wrote, and that I 
ly provoked when he found for whom he had had done with him.’ 

been so long excluded, that he went away in a This is that celebrated letter of which so 
passion, and never would return. 1 remember much has been said, and about which curiosity 
having mentioned this story to George Lord 45 has been so long excited, without being grati- 
Lyttelton, who told me, he was very intimate fied. I for many years solicited Johnson to 
with Lord Chesterfield; and holding it as a favour me with a copy of it, that so excellent 
well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield, a composition might not be lost to posterity. He 
by saying, that ‘Cibber, who had been intro- delayed from time to time to give it me; till at 
duced familiarly by the back-stairs, had proba- 50 last in 1781, when we were on a visit at Mr. 
bly not been there above ten minutes.’ It may _ 

seem strange even to entertain a doubt con- * Paradise Lott, Book II, L 112 (see I, 93). 

t: 3013 


to talk to him so freely, and that he bore it with 
so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to prom¬ 
ise to favour me with his company one evening 
at my lodgings; and, as I took my leave, shook 
me cordially by the hand. It is almost needless 
to add, that I felt no little elation at having now 
so happily established an acquaintance of 
which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being 
thus minutely circumstantial, when it is consid¬ 
ered that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was 
to me a most valuable acquisition, and laid the 
foundation of whatever instruction and enter¬ 
tainment they may receive from my collections 
concerning the great subject of the work which 
they are now perusing. 

[JOHNSON AND THE 
DICTIONARY] 

1754: Aetat. 45. The Dictionary, we may be¬ 
lieve, afforded Johnson full occupation this 
year. As it approached to its conclusion, he 
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Dilly’s, at Southill in Bedfordshire, he was 
pleased to dictate it to me from memory. He 
afterwards found among his papers a copy of 
it, which he had dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its 
title and corrections, in his own hand-writing. 
This he gave to Mr. Langton; adding, that if it 
were to come into print, he wished it to be from 
that copy. By Mr. Langton’s kindness, I am 
enabled to enrich my work with a perfect tran¬ 
script of what the world has so eagerly desired 
to see. 

“To the Ric.ht Honourable the Earl 
of Chesterfield. 

‘February 7, 1755. 

‘My Lord, 

‘I have been lately informed, by the pro¬ 
prietor of the World, that two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended to the publick, 
were written by your Lordship. To be so dis¬ 
tinguished, is an honour, which, being very lit¬ 
tle accustomed to favours from the great, I 
know not well how to receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

“When, upon some slight encouragement, I 
first visited your Lordship, I was over powered, 
like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address; and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself La vainqtieur du 
vainquetir de la terra ; 1 —that I might obtain 
that regard for which I saw the world contend¬ 
ing; but I found my attendance so little en¬ 
couraged, that neither pride nor modesty would 
suffer me to continue it. When I had once ad¬ 
dressed your Lordship in publick, I had ex¬ 
hausted all the art of pleasing which a retired 
and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done 
all that I could; and no man is well pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

‘Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was re¬ 
pulsed from your door; during which time I 
have been pushing on my work through diffi¬ 
culties, of which it is useless to complain, and 
have brought it, at last, to the verge of publica¬ 
tion, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 


* the conqueror of the conqueror of the earth. 


quainted with Love, and found him a native 
of the rocks. 

‘Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
5 in the water, and, when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
to enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it ; 3 till I am known, and do not want it. I hope 
it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the Publick should con- 
1 5 sider me as owing that to a Patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

‘Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of learning , 4 
I shall not be disappointed though I should 
20 conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I 
have been long wakened from that dream of 
hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

‘My Lord, 

15 ‘Your Lordship’s most humble, 

* ‘Most obedient servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

"While this was the talk of the town, (says 
30 Dr. Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to 
visit Dr. Warburton, who finding that I was 
acquainted with Johnson, desired me earnestly 
to carry his compliments to him, and to tell 
him, that he honoured him for his manly be- 
35 haviour in rejecting these condescensions of 
Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treat¬ 
ment he had received from him, with a proper 
spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased with this 
compliment, for he had always a high opinion 
40 of Warburton.—Indeed, the force of mind 
which appeared in this letter, was congenial 
with that which Warburton himself amply pos¬ 
sessed.’ 

There is a curious minute circumstance 
45 which struck me, in comparing the various edi- 

3 possible allusion to the death of Johnson’s wife. 

4 "The English Dictionary was written with little 
assistance of the learned, and without any patron¬ 
age of the great; not in the soft obscurities of re- 
tirement, or under the shelter of academick bowers, 

’ but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sick¬ 
ness and in sorrow.” (Johnson’s Preface to Dic¬ 
tionary.) 
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tions of Johnson's imitations of Juvenal. In the 
tenth Satire, one of the couplets upon the 
vanity of wishes even for literary distinction 
stood thus: 

“Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail. 

Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.' 
But after experiencing the uneasiness which 
Lord Chesterfield’s fallacious patronage made 
him feel, he dismissed the word g arret from 
the sad group, and in all the subsequent edi¬ 
tions the line stands 

Toil, envy, want, the Patron , 5 and the jail.’ 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been mor¬ 
tified by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet 
keen satire with which Johnson exhibited him 
to himself in this letter, it is impossible to 
doubt. He, however, with that glossy duplicity 
which was his constant study, affected to be 
quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to 
Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson 
had written his letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Dodsley, with the true feelings of trade, said 
‘he was very sorry too; for that he had a prop¬ 
erty in the Dictionary, to which his Lordship's 
patronage might have been of consequence.’ 
He then told Dr. Adams, that Lord Chesterfield 
had shewn him the letter. ‘I should have im 
agined (replied Dr. Adams) that Lord Chester¬ 
field would have concealed it.’ ‘Poh! (said 
Dodsley) do you think a letter from Johnson 
could hurt Lord Chesterfield? Not at all, Sir. It 
lay upon his table, where any body might see 
it. He read it to me; said, “this man has great 
powers,” pointed out the severest passages, and 
observed how well they were expressed.’ This 
air of indifference, which imposed upon the 
worthy Dodsley, was certainly nothing but a 
specimen of that dissimulation which Lord 
Chesterfield inculcated as one of the most es¬ 
sential lessons for the conduct of life.® His 
Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to 
Dodsley from the charges brought against him 
by Johnson; but we may judge of the flimsincss 
of his defence, from his having excused his 
neglect of Johnson, by saying that lie had 
heard he had changed his lodgings, and did 
not know where he lived;’ as if there could 
have been the smallest difficulty to inform 

“Johnson’s Dictionary defines patron as "com¬ 
monly a wretch who supports with insolence, and 
is paid with flattery.” 

* Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, 1774. 

c< 


himself of that circumstance, by inquiring in 
the litorary circle with which his Lordship was 
well acquainted, and was, indeed, himself one 
of its ornaments. 

5 Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and 
suggested, that his not being admitted when 
he called on him, was, probably, not to lie im¬ 
puted to Lord Chesterfield, foi his Lordship 
had declared to Dodsley, that ’lie would have 
10 turned off the liest servant he evei had, ii he 
had known that he denied him to a man who 
would have lieen always more than welcome;' 
and, in confirmation of this, he insisted on 
Lord Chesterfield's general affability and easi- 
15 ness of access, especially to literary men. ‘Sir, 
(said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield; 
he is the proudest man this day existing.’ ‘No, 
(said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at least, 
as proud; I think, by your own account, you 
20 are the prouder man of the two,’ 'But mine 
(replied Johnson, instantly) was defensive 
pride,’ This, as Dr. Adams well observed, was 
one of those happy turns for which he was so 
remarkably ready. 

25 Johnson having now explicitly avowed his 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield, did not refrain 
from expressing himsell concerning that noble¬ 
man with pointed freedom: This man (said 
lie) I thought had been a Lord among wits; 
30 but, I find, he is only a wit among Lordsl’ 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

35 One of the foremost figures in eighteenth- 
century America, Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
1790) became famous not only for his rags-to- 
riches story but for his vigorous participation 
in public life. Printer, inventor, scientist, dip- 
40 lomat, statesman, homespun philosopher—his 
activities ran the gamut. A prolific editorial, 
pamphlet, and letter writer, Franklin set down 
many of his theories and observations as he 
moved briskly from task to task. At sixteen, as 
45 "Silence Dogood,” he questioned church-state 
unity, religious hypocrisy, the Boston magis¬ 
trates, and the Mathers. “A Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain," 
1725, was an expression of his early moral con¬ 
victions. Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity, 1751, is a collection of letters on 
scientific findings. In 1757 came the famous 
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from good-will, and, therefore, he would be 
known to be the author. 

“Because to be a libeller (says he) 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell 
My name I do put here; 

Without offense your real friend. 

It is Peter Folgier.” 

My elder brothers were all put apprentices 
to different tTades. I was put to the grammar- 
school at eight years of age, my father intend¬ 
ing to devote me, as the tithe of his sons, to 
the service of the Church. My early readiness 
turbed, induced some considerable men of his 15 in learning to read (which must have been 
acquaintance to remove to that country, and very early, as I do not remember when I could 
he was prevailed with to accompany them not read), and the opinion of all his friends, 
thither, where they expected to enjoy their that I should certainly make a good scholar, 
mode of religion with freedom. By the same encouraged him in this purpose of his. My 
wife he had four children more born there. 20 uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it, and pro- 
and by a second wife ten more, in all seven- posed to give me all bis short-hand volumes of 

sermons, I suppose as a stock to set up with, 
if I would learn his character. I continued, 
however, at the grammar-school not quite one 
25 year, though in that time I had risen gradually 
from the middle of the class of that year to be 


The Way to Wealth. The Interest of Great 
Britain Considered with Regard to Her Colo¬ 
nies, 1760, is indicative of Franklin’s expansion 
into the realm of international affairs. The 
Autobiography, 1790, 1868, reveals his charac¬ 
teristic matter-of-factness, simplicity of style, 
and insatiable zeal for knowledge. 

From the Autobiography 

Josiah, my father, married young, and car¬ 
ried his wife with three children into New 
England, about 1682. The conventicles having 
been forbidden by law, and frequently dis- 


teen; of which I remember thirteen sitting 
at one time at his table, who all grew up to 
be men and women, and married; I was the 
youngest son, and the youngest child but two, 
and was born in Boston, New England. My 
mother, the second wife, was Abiah Folger, 
daughter of Peter Folger, one of the first 
settlers of New England, of whom honorable 


head of it, and farther was removed into the 
next class above it, in order to go with that into 
the third at the end of the year. But my father, 


mention is made by Cotton Mather, in his 30 in the meantime, from a view of the expense 

church history of that country, entitled Mag- of a college education, which having so large 

nalia Christi Americana, as “a godly, learned a family he could not well afford, and the mean 
Englishman," if 1 remember the words rightly. living many so educated were afterwards able 
I have heard that he wrote sundry small oc- to obtain—reasons that he gave to his friends 
casional pieces, but only one of them was 35 in my hearing—altered his first intention, took 
printed, which I saw now many years since. me from the grammar-school, and sent me to a 
It was written in 1675, in the home-spun verse school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a 

of that time and people, and addressed to then famous man, Mr. George Brownell, very 

those then concerned in the government there. successful in his profession generally, and that 
It was in favor of liberty of conscience, and 40 by mild, encouraging methods. Under him I 
in behalf of the Baptists, Quakers, and other acquired fair writing pretty soon, but I failed 
sectaries that had been under persecution, in the arithmetic, and made no progress in it. 
ascribing the Indian wars, and other distresses At ten years old I was taken home to assist 
that had befallen the country, to that persecu- my father in his business, which was that of a 
tion, as so many judgments of God to punish so 45 tallow-chandler and sope-boiler; a business he 
heinous an offense, and exhorting a repeal of was not bred to, but had assumed on his arrival 
those uncharitable laws. The whole appeared in New England, and on finding his dying 
to me as written with a good deal of decent trade would not maintain his family, being in 
plainness and manly freedom. The six con- little request. Accordingly, I was employed in 
eluding lines I remember, though I have for- 50 cutting wick for the candles, filling the dipping 
gotten the two first of the stanza; but the pur- mold and the molds for cast candles, attending 
port of them was, that his censures proceeded the shop, going of errands, etc. 
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I disliked the trade, and had a strong in¬ 
clination for the sea, but my father declared 
against it; however, living near the water, I 
was much in and about it, learnt early to swim 
well, and to manage boats; and when in a boat 
or canoe with other boys, I was commonly al¬ 
lowed to govern, especially in any ease ot 
difficulty; and upon other occasions 1 was gen¬ 
erally a leader among the boys, and sometimes 
led them into scrapes, of which I will mention 1 
one instance, as it shows an early projecting 
public spirit, tho’ not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of 
the mill-pond, on the edge of which, at high 
water, we used to stand to fish for minnows, l 
By much tramping, we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharff 
there fit for us to stand upon, and I showed my 
comrades a large heap of stones, which were 
intended for a new house near the marsh, and 2 
which would very well suit our purpose. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the evening, when the workmen 
were gone, I assembled a number of my play¬ 
fellows, and working with them diligently like 
so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 2 
stone, we brought them all away and built our 
little wharff. The next morning the workmen 
were surprised at missing the stones, which 
were found in our wharff. Inquiry was made 
after the removers; we were discovered and 3 
complained of; several of 11s were corrected by 
our fathers; and, though I pleaded the useful¬ 
ness of the work, mine convinced me that noth¬ 
ing was useful which was not honest. 

I think you may like to know something of 3 
his person and character. He had an excellent 
constitution of body, was of middle stature, but 
well set, and very strong; he was ingenious, 
could draw prettily, was skilled a little in 
music, and had a clear pleasing voice, so that 40 
when he played psalm tunes on his violin and 
sung withal, as he sometimes did in an evening 
after the business of the day was over, it was 
extremely agreeable to hear. He had a mechan¬ 
ical genius too, and, on occasion, was very 45 
handy in the use of other tradesmen’s tools; 
but his great excellence lay in a sound under¬ 
standing and solid judgment in prudential mat¬ 
ters, both in private and publick affairs. In the 
latter, indeed, he was never employed, the 50 
numerous family he had to educate and the 
straitness of his circumstances keeping him 
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close to his trade; but 1 remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading people, who 
consulted him for his opinion in affairs of the 
town or of the church he belonged to. and 
5 showed a good deal of respect for his judgment 
and advice; he was also much consulted by 
private persons about their affairs when any 
difficulty occurred, and frequently chosen an 
arbitrator between contending parties. At his 
o table he liked to have, as often as he could, 
some sensible friend or neighbor to converse 
with, and always took care to start some in¬ 
genious or useful topic for discourse, which 
might tend to improve the minds of his chil- 
5 dren. By this means he turned our attention to 
what was good, just, and prudent in the con¬ 
duct of life; and little or no notice was ever 
taken of what related to the victuals on the 
table, whether it was well or ill dressed, in or 
out of season, of good or bad flavor, preferable 
or .inferior to this or that other thing of the 
kind, so that I was bro’t up in such a perfect 
inattention to those matters as to be quite in¬ 
different what kind of food was set before me, 
and so unobservant of it, that to this day if I 
am asked I can scarce tell a few hours after 
dinner what I dined upon. This has been a 
convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes very un¬ 
happy for want of a suitable gratification of 
their more delicate, because better instructed, 
tastes and appetites. 

•Vly mother had likewise an excellent consti¬ 
tution; she suckled all her ten children. I never 
knew either my father or mother to have any 
sickness but that of which they dy’d, he at 89 , 
and she at 85 years of age. They lie buried to¬ 
gether at Boston, where 1 some years since 
placed a marble over their grave, with this 
inscription: 

Josiah Franki.in, 
and 

Abiah his wife, 
lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years. 

Without an estate, or any gainful employment, 

By constant labor and industry, 
with God’s blessing, 

They maintained a large family 
comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children 
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and seven grandchildren 
reputably. 

From this instance, reader, 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, 

And distrust not Providence. ^ 

He was a pious and prudent man; 

She, a discreet and virtuous woman. 

Their youngest son. 

In filial regard to their memory. 

Places this stone. 

J. F. bom 1653, died 1744, /Etat 89. 10 

A. F. bom 1667, died 1752, - 85. 

By my rambling digressions I perceive my¬ 
self to be grown old. I us’d to write more 
methodically. But one does not dress for private 15 
company as for a publick ball. Tis perhaps 
only negligence. 

To return: I continued thus employed in 
my father’s business for two years, that is, till 
I was twelve years old; and my brother John, 20 
who was bred to that business, having left gay 
father, married, and set up for himself at Rhode 
Island, there was all appearance that I was 
destined to supply his place, and become a 
tallow-chandler. But my dislike to the trade 25 
continuing, my father was under apprehensions 
that if he did not find one for me more agree¬ 
able, I should break away and get to sea, as 
his son Josiah had done, to his great vexation. 

He therefore sometimes took me to walk with 30 
him, and see joiners, bricklayers, turners, 
braziers, etc., at their work, that he might ob¬ 
serve my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on 
some trade or other on land. It has ever since 
been a pleasure to me to see good workmen 35 
handle their tools; and it has been useful to me, 
having learnt so much by it as to be able to do 
little jobs myself in my house when a workman 
could not readily be got, and to construct little 
machines for my experiments, while the in- 40 
tendon of making the experiment was fresh 
and warm in my mind. My father at last fixed 
upon the cutler’s trade, and my uncle Benja¬ 
min’s son Samuel, who was bred to that busi¬ 
ness in London, being about that dme estab- 45 
lished in Boston, I was sent to be with him 
some time on liking. But his expectations of a 
fee with me displeasing my father, I was taken 
home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all 50 
the little money that came into my hands was 
ever laid out in books. Pleased with the PiZ- 
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g rim’s Progress, my first collection was of John 
Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I 
afterward sold them to enable me to buy R. 
Burton’s Historical Collections; they were small 
chapmen’s books, and cheap, 40 or 50 in all. 
My father’s little library consisted chiefly of 
books in polemic divinity, most of which I 
read, and have since often regretted that, at 
a time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, 
more proper books had not fallen in my way, 
since it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch's Lives there was in which 
I read abundantly, and I still think that time 
spent to great advantage. There was also a 
book of De Foe’s, called an Essay on Projects, 
and another of Dr. Mather’s, called Essays to 
Do Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the 
principal future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length deter¬ 
mined my father to make me a printer, though 
he had already one son (James) of that pro¬ 
fession. In 1717 my brother James returned 
from England with a press and letters to set up 
his business in Boston. I liked it much better 
than that of my father, but still had a hanker¬ 
ing for the sea. To prevent the apprehended 
effect of such an inclination, my father was 
impatient to have me bound to my brother. I 
stood out some time, but at last was persuaded, 
and signed the indentures when I was yet but 
twelve years old. I was to serve as an appren¬ 
tice till I was twenty-one years of age, only I 
was to be allowed journeyman’s wages during 
the last year. In a little time I made great pro¬ 
ficiency in the business, and became a useful 
hand to my brother. I now had access to better 
books. An acquaintance with the apprentices 
of booksellers enabled me sometimes to borrow 
a small one, which I was careful to return soon 
and clean. Often I sat up in my room reading 
the greatest part of the night, when the book 
was borrowed in the evening and to be re¬ 
turned early in the morning, lest it should be 
missed or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious tradesman, 
Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a pretty collec¬ 
tion of books, and who frequented our printing- 
house, took notice of me, invited me to his 
library, and very kindly lent me such books as 
I chose to read. I now took a fancy to poetry, 
and made some little pieces; my brother, think- 
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mg it might turn to account, encouraged me, guments in writing, which 1 copied fair and 
and put me on composing occasional ballads. sent to him. Me answered, and I replied. Three 
One was called The Lighthouse Tragedy, and or four letters of a side had passed, when my 
contained an account of the drowning of Cap- father happened to find my papers and read 
tain Worthilake, with his two daughters: the 5 them. Without entering into the discussion, he 
other was a sailor’s song, on the taking of took occusion to talk to me about the manner 

Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. They were of my writing; observed that, though I had the 

wretched stuff, in the Grub-street-ballad style; advantage of my antagonist in correct spelling 
and when they were printed he sent me about and pointing (which 1 ow’d to the printing- 

the town to sell them. The first sold wonder- to house), I fell far short in elegance of expres- 
fully, the event being recent, having made a sion, in method and in perspicuity, of which he 
great noise. This flattered my vanity; but my convinced me by several instances, I saw the 
father discouraged me by ridiculing my per- justice of his remarks, and thence grew more 

formances, und telling me verse-makers were attentive to the manner in writing, and de- 

generally beggars. So I escaped being a poet, i 5 terrnined to endeavor at improvement, 
most probably a very bad one; but as prose About this time 1 met with an odd volume 

writing has been of great use to me in the of the Spectator.' It was the third. I had never 

course of my life, and was a principal means of before seen any of them. I bought it, read it 

my advancement, I shall tell you how, in such over and over, and was much delighted with it. 
a situation, I acquired what little ability I have 20 I thought the writing excellent, and wished, if 
in that way. possible, to imitate it. With this view 1 took 

There was another bookish lad in the town, some of the papers, and, making short hints of 

John Collins by name, with whom I was inti- the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 

mately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, few days, and then, without looking at the book, 

and very fond we were of argument, and very 25 try’d to complcut the papers again, by express- 
desirous of confuting one another, which dispu- ing each hinted sentiment at length, and as 

tatious turn, by the way, is apt to become a fully as it had been expressed before, in any 

very bad habit, making people often extremely suitable words that should come to hand. Then 

disagreeable in company by the contradiction I compared my Spectator with the original, dis- 
that is necessary to bring it into practice; and 30 covered some of my faults, and corrected them, 
thence, besides souring and spoiling the con- But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a 
versation, is productive of disgusts and, per- readiness in recollecting and using them, which 
haps enmities where you may have occasion for I thought I should have acquired before that 
friendship. I had caught it by reading my time if I had gone on making verses; since the 
father’s books of dispute about religion. Per- 35 continual occasion for words of the same im- 
sons of good sense, 1 have since observed, port, but of different length, to suit the meas- 

seldom fall into it, except lawyers, university ure, or of different sound for the rhyme, would 

men, and men of all sorts that have been bred have laid me under a constant necessity of 

at Edinborough. searching for variety, and also have tended to 

A question was once, somehow or other, 40 fix that variety in my mind, and make me mas- 
started between Collins and roe, of the pro- ter of it. Therefore I took sonic of the tales and 
priety of educating the female sex in learning, turned them into verse; and, after a time, when 
and their abilities for study. He was of opinion I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned 
that it was improper, and that they were nat- them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
urally unequal to it. I took the contrary side, 45 collections of hints into confusion, and after 
perhaps a little for dispute’s sake. He was some weeks endeavored to reduce them into 
naturally more eloquent, had a ready plenty of the best order, before I began to form the full 
words; and sometimes, as I thought, bore me sentences and compleat the paper. This was to 
down more by his fluency than by the strength teach me method in the arrangement of 
of his reasons. As we parted without settling 50 thoughts. By comparing my work afterwards 

the point, and were not to see one another - 

again for some time, I sat down to put my ar- 1 See II, 38 . Ed. 
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with the original, 1 discovered many faults and books of Navigation, and became acquainted 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleas- with the little geometry they contain; but never 
ure of fancying that, in certain particulars of proceded far in that science. And I read about 
small import, I had been lucky enough to im- this time Locke 2 On Human Understanding, 
prove the method or the language, and this 5 and the Art of Thinking, by Messrs, du Port 
encouraged me to think I might possibly in Royal. 

time come to be a tolerable English writer, of While I was intent on improving my lan- 

which I was extreamly ambitious. My time for guage, I met with an English grammar (I think 

these exercises and for reading was at night, it was Greenwood’s), at the end of which there 

after work or before it began in the morning, 10 were two little sketches of the arts of rhetoric 
or on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the and logic, the latter finishing with a specimen 
printing-house alone, evading as much as I of a dispute in the Socratic method; and soon 
could the common attendance on public wor- after I procur’d Xenophon’s Memorable Things 
ship which my father used to exact on me of Socrates, wherein there are many instances 
when, I was under his care, and which indeed 15 of the same method. I was charm’d with it, 
I still thought a duty, though I could not, as it adopted it, dropt my abrupt contradiction and 

seemed to me, afford time to practise it. positive argumentation, and put on the humble 

When about 16 years of age I happened to inquirer and doubter. And being then, from 

meet with a book, written by one Tryon, rec- reading Shaftesbury and Collins, become a real 
ommending a vegetable diet. I determined to 20 doubter in many points of our religious doc- 
go into it. My brother, being yet unmarried, trine, I found this method safest for myself and 
did not keep house, but boarded himself and very embarrassing to those against whom I 
his apprentices in another family. My refusing used it; therefore I took a delight in it, practis’d 
to eat flesh occasioned an inconveniency, and it continually, and grew very artful and expert 
I was frequently chid for my singularity. I 25 in drawing people, even of superior knowledge, 
made myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner into concessions, the consequences of which 
of preparing some of his dishes, such as boiling they did not foresee, entangling them in diffi- 
potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, and a culties out of which they could not extricate 
few others, and then proposed to my brother, themselves, and so obtaining victories that 
that if he would give me, weekly, half the 30 neither myself nor my cause always deserved, 
money he paid for my board, I would board I continu’d this method some few years, but 
myself. He instantly agreed to it, and I pres- gradually left it, retaining only the habit of 
ently found that I could save half what he paid expressing myself in terms of modest diffidence; 
me. This was an additional fund for buying never using, when I advanced anything that 
books. But I had another advantage in it. My 3 5 may possibly be disputed, the words certainly, 
brother and the rest going from the printing- undoubtedly, or any others that give the air of 
house to their meals, I remained there alone, positiveness to an opinion; but rather say, I 
and, despatching presently my light repast, conceive or apprehend a thing to be so and so; 
which often was no more than a bisket or a it appears to me, or I should think it so or so, 
slice of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart 40 for such and such reasons; or I imagine it to be 
from the pastry-cook’s, and a glass of water, so; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This habit, 
had the rest of the time till their return for I believe, has been of great advantage to me 
study, in which I made the greater progress, when I have had occasion to inculcate my 
from that greater clearness of head and quicker opinions, and persuade men into measures that 
apprehension which usually attend temperance 45 I have been from time to time engag’d in pro¬ 
in eating and drinking. moting; and, as the chief ends of conversation 

And now it was that, being on some occasion are to inform or to be informed, to please or to 
made asham’d of my ignorance in figures, persuade, I wish well-meaning, sensible men 
which I had twice failed in learning when at would not lessen their power of doing good by 
school, I took Cocker’s book of Arithmetick, 50 a positive, assuming manner, that seldom fails 

and went through the whole by myself with -- 

great ease. I also read Seller’s and Shermy’s 1 See II, 26. Ed. 
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to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat every one of those purposes for which 
speech was given to us, to wit, giving or re¬ 
ceiving information or pleasure. For, if you 
would inform, a positive and dogmatical man¬ 
ner in advancing your sentiments may provoke 
contradiction and prevent a candid attention. 
If you wish information and improvement from 
the knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fix’d in your 
present opinions, modest, sensible men, who 
do not love disputation, will probably leave 
you undisturbed in the possession of your error. 
And by such a manner, you can seldom hope 
to recommend yourself in pleasing your hear¬ 
ers, or to persuade those whose concurrence 
you desire. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

An early believer in the theory of evolution, 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) states his 
scientific credo and the controlling influences 
of his life in the final three paragraphs of his 
Autobiography, written in 1889. Huxley suc¬ 
cessfully wrote and lectured to popularize Dar¬ 
win’s ideas and other scientific thought of his 
time; moreover, much of his work (Man’s 
Place in Nature, for example) is as alive and 
sound today as it was in 1863. For further 
biographical information and for additional ex¬ 
amples of Huxley’s unadorned but effective 
expository style, see II, 152. 


land. I doubt if the great apologist, greater in 
nothing than in the simple dignity of his char¬ 
acter, would have considered the writing an 
account of himself as a thing which could be 
5 put upon him to do whatever circumstances 
might be taken in. But the good bishop lived 
in an age when a man might write books and 
yet be permitted to keep his private existence 
to himself; in the pre-Boswellian epoch, when 
to the germ of the photographer lay concealed in 
the distant future, and the interviewer who 
pervades our age was an unforeseen, indeed 
unimaginable, birth of time. 

At present, the most convinced believer in 
15 the aphorism Bene qui latuit, bene t>ixtf, a is 
not always able to act up to it. An importunate 
person informs him that his portrait is about to 
be published and will be accompanied by a 
biography which the importunate person pro- 
20 poses to write. The sufferer knows what that 
means; either he undertakes to revise the "bi¬ 
ography” or he does not. In the former case, 
he makes himself responsible; in the latter, he 
allows the publication of a mass of more or 
25 less fulsome inaccuracies for which he will be 
held responsible by those who are familiar with 
the prevalent art of self-advertisement. On the 
whole, it may be better to get over the “bur¬ 
lesque of being employed in this manner” and 
30 do the thing himself. 

It was by reflections of this kind that, some 
years ago, I was led to write and permit the 
publication of the subjoined sketch. 
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And when 1 consider, in one view, the many 
things . . . which 1 have upon my hands, 1 
feel the burlesque of being employed in this 
manner at my time of life. But, in another view, 
and taking in all circumstances, these things, as 
trifling as they may appear, no less than things 
of greater importance, seem to be put upon 
me to do .—Bishop Butler to the Duchess of 
Somerset 

The “many things” to which the Duchess’s 
correspondent here refers are the repairs and 
improvements of the episcopal seat at Auck- 


3 5 I was bom about eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing on the 4th of May, 1825, at Ealing, which 
was, at that time, as quiet a little country vil¬ 
lage as could be found within a half-a-dozen 
miles of Hyde Park Corner. Now it is a suburb 
40 of London, with, I believe, 30,000 inhabitants. 
My father was one of the masters in a large 
semi-public school which at one time had a 
high reputation. I am not aware that any por¬ 
tents preceded my arrival in this world, but, in 
45 my childhood, I remember hearing a traditional 
account of the manner in which I lost the 
chance of an endowment of great practical 
value. The windows of my mother’s room were 
open, in consequence of the unusual warmth 


1 From Collected Essays by T. H. Huxley, copy- 

right 1893, 1894. Reprinted by permission of D. 1 “He who has kept himself well concealed has 
Appleton-Century Company. lived well.” (Ovid, Tristia, III, iv, 25.) 
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of the weather. For the same reason, probably, ingly part with than my inheritance of mother 
a neighboring beehive had swarmed, and the wit. 

new colony, pitching on the window-sill, was I have next to nothing to say about my child¬ 
making its way into the room when the horri- hood. In later years my mother, looking at me 

fled nurse shut down the sash. If that well- 5 almost reproachfully, would sometimes say, 
meaning woman had only abstained from her “Ah! you were such a pretty boy!” whence I 
ill-timed interference, the swarm might have had no difficulty in concluding that I had not 
settled on my lips, 5 and I should have been en- fulfilled my early promise in the matter of 
dowed with that mellifluous eloquence which, looks. In fact, I have a distinct recollection of 
in this country, leads far more surely than 10 certain curls of which I was vain, and of a 
worth, capacity, or honest work, to the highest conviction that I closely resembled that hand- 
places in Church and State. But the oppor- some, courtly gentleman, Sir Herbert Oakley, 
tunity was lost, and I have been obliged to who was vicar of our parish, and who was as a 
content myself through life with saying what god to us country folk, because he was occa- 
I mean in the plainest of plain language, than 1 5 sionally visited by the then Prince George of 
which, I suppose, there is no habit more ruin- Cambridge.’ I remember turning my pinafore 
ous to a man s prospects of advancement. wrong side forward in order to represent a sur- 

Why I was christened Thomas Henry I do plice, and preaching to my mother’s maids in 

not know; but it is a curious chance that my the kitchen as nearly as possible in Sir Her- 
parents should have fixed for my usual denom- 20 bert’s manner one Sunday morning when the 
ination upon the name of that particular Apos- rest of the family were at church. That is the 
tie with whom I have always felt most sym- earliest indication I can call to mind of the 
pathy. Physically and mentally I am the son of strong clerical affinities which my friend Mr. 
my mother so completely—even down to pe- Herbert Spencer 5 has always ascribed to me, 
culiar movements of the hands, which made 25 though I fancy they have for the most part re- 
their appearance in me as I reached the age she mained in a latent state. 

had when I noticed them—that I can hardly My regular school training was of the brief- 

find any trace of my father in myself, except an est, perhaps fortunately, for though my way of 

inborn faculty for drawing, which unfortunate- life has made me acquainted with all sorts and 

ly, in my case, has never been cultivated, a hot 30 conditions of men, from the highest to the low- 
temper, and that amount of tenacity of purpose est, I deliberately affirm that the society I fell 
which unfriendly observers sometimes call ob- into at school was the worst I have ever known, 
stinacy. We boys were average lads, with much the 

My mother was a slender brunette, of an same inherent capacity for good and evil as any 
emotional and energetic temperament, and pos- 35 others; but the people who were set over us 
sessed of the most piercing black eyes I ever cared about as much for our intellectual and 
saw in a woman’s head. With no more educa- moral welfare as if they were baby-farmers. We 
tion than other women of the middle classes in were left to the operation of the struggle for 
her day, she had an excellent mental capacity. existence among ourselves, and bullying was 
Her most distinguishing characteristic, how- 40 the least of the ill practices current among us. 
ever, was rapidity of thought. If one ventured Almost the only cheerful reminiscence in con- 
to suggest she had not taken much time to ar- nection with the place which arises in my mind 
rive at any conclusion, she would say, “I cannot is that of a battle I had with one of my class- 
help it, things flash across me.” That peculiarity mates, who had bullied me until I could stand 
has been passed on to me in full strength; it has 45 it no longer. I was a very slight lad, but there 
often stood me in good stead; it has sometimes was a wild-cat element in me which, when 
played me sad tricks; and it has always been a roused, made up for lack of weight, and I 
danger. But, after all, if my time were to come licked my adversary effectually. However, one 

over again, there is nothing I would less will- —-- 

4 a grandson of George III. 

' 5 Herbert Spencer ( 1820 - 1903 ), an English phi- 

*in Greek mythology, many poets are said to losopher who championed Darwin's theory of evo- 
have had honey deposited on their lips. lution. 
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of my first experiences of the extremely rough- agreeables which attend anatomical pursuits, 
and-ready nature of justice, as exhibited by the but on this occasion my curiosity overpowered 
course of things in general, arose out of the fact all other feelings, and 1 spent two or three 
that I—the victor—had a black eye, while he hours in gratifying it. 1 did not cut myself, and 
—the vanquished—had none, so that 1 got into 5 none of the ordinary symptoms of dissection- 
disgrace and he did not. We made it up, and poison supervened, but poisoned I was some- 
thereafter I was unmolested. One of the great- how, and I remember sinking into a strange 

est shocks I ever received in my life was to l>e state of apathy. By way of a last chance, I was 

told a dozen years afterwards by the groom sent to the care of some good, kind people, 
who brought me my horse in a stable-yard in io friends of my father's, who lived in a farm- 
Sydney that he was my quondam antagonist. house in the heurt of Warwickshire. I remcm- 
He had a long story of family misfortune to ac- Irer staggering from my bed to the window on 

count for his position, but at that time it was the bright spring morning after my arrival, and 

necessary to deal very cautiously with mysteri- throwing open the casement. Life seemed to 

ous strangers in New South Wales, and on in- 1 5 come back on the wings of the breeze, and to 
quiry I found that the unfortunate young man this day the faint odor of wood-smoke, like that 
had not only been “sent out,” but had under- which floated across the farm-yard in the early 
gone more than one colonial conviction. morning, is as good to me as the “sweet south 

As I grew older, my great desire was to be a upon a bed of violets.” 1 soon recovered, but 
mechanical engineer, but the fates were against zo for years I suffered from occasional paroxysms 
this and, while very young, 1 commenced the of internal pain, and from that time my con- 
study of medicine under a medical brother-in- stant friend, hypochondriacal dyspepsia, corn- 
law. But, though the Institute of Mechanical menced his half century of co-tenancy of my 
Engineers would certainly not own me, I am fleshly tabernacle. 

not sure that I have not all along been a sort 25 Looking back on my I.ehrjahre,’’ I am sorry 
of mechanical engineer in partihus infidelium .* to say that I do not think that any account of 

I am now occasionally horrified to think how my doings as a student would tend to edifica- 

very little I ever knew or cared about medicine tion. In fact, I should distinctly warn ingenu- 
as the art of healing. The only part of my pro- ous youth to avoid imitating my example. I 
fessional course which really and deeply in- 30 worked extremely hard when it pleased me, 
terested me was physiology, which is the me- and when it did not—which was a very fre- 
chanical engineering of living machines; and, quent case—I was extremely idle (unless mak- 
notwithstanding that natural science has been ing caricatures of one’s pastors and masters is 
my proper business, I am afraid there is very to be called a branch of industry), or else 
little of the genuine naturalist in me. I never 3 5 wasted my energies in wrong directions. I read 
collected anything, and species work was al- everything I could lay hands upon, including 

ways a burden to me; what I cared for was the novels, and took up all sorts of pursuits to drop 

architectural and engineering part of the busi- them again quite as speedily. No doubt it was 

ness, the working out of the wonderful unity of very largely my own fault, but the only instruc- 

plan in the thousands and thousands of diverse 40 tion from which I ever obtained the proper ef- 
living constructions, and the modifications of feet of education was that which I received 
similar apparatuses to serve diverse ends. The from Mr. Wharton Jones, who was the lecturer 
extraordinary attraction I felt towards the study on physiology at the Charing Cross School of 
of the intricacies of living structure nearly Medicine. The extent and precision of his 
proved fatal to me at the outset. I was a mere 45 knowledge impressed me greatly, and the se- 
boy—I think between thirteen and fourteen vere exactness of his method of lecturing was 
years of age—when I was taken by some older quite to my taste. I do not know that I have 
student friends of mine to the first post-mortem ever felt so much respect for anybody as a 
examination I ever attended. All my life I have teacher before or since. I worked hard to obtain 
been most unfortunately sensitive to the dis- 50 his approbation, and he was extremely kind 

7 student years. 
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and helpful to the youngster who, I am afraid, 
took up more of his time than he had any right 
to do. It was he who suggested the publication 
of my first scientific paper—a very little one— 
in the Medical Gazette of 1845 , and most kind¬ 
ly corrected the literary faults which abounded 
in it, short as it was; for at that time, and for 
many years afterwards, I detested the trouble 
of writing, and would take no pains over it. 

It was in the early spring of 1846 , that, hav- i 
ing finished my obligatory medical studies and 
passed the first M.D. examination at the Lon¬ 
don University,—though I was still too young 
to qualify at the College of Surgeons—I was 
talking to a fellow-student (the present emi- l 
nent physician. Sir Joseph Fayrer), and won¬ 
dering what I should do to meet the imperative 
necessity for earning my own bread, when my 
friend suggested that I should write to Sir 
William Burnett, at that time Director-General 2 
for the Medical Service of the Navy, for an 
appointment. I thought this rather a strong 
thing to do, as Sir William was personally un¬ 
known to me, but my cheery friend would not 
listen to my scruples, so I went to my lodgings 2 
and wrote the best letter I could devise. A few 
days afterwards I received the usual official cir¬ 
cular acknowledgment, but at the bottom there 
was written an instruction to call at Somerset 
House on such a day. I thought that looked 
like business, so at the appointed time I called 
and sent in my card, while I waited in Sir 
William’s ante-room. He was a tall, shrewd- 
looking old gentleman, with a broad Scotch ac¬ 
cent—and I think I see him now as he entered 
with my card in his hand. The first thing he did 
was to return it, with the frugal reminder that 
I should probably find it useful on some other 
occasion. The second was to ask whether I was 
an Irishman. I suppose the air of modesty 
about my appeal must have struck him. I satis¬ 
fied the Director-General that I was English to 
the backbone, and he made some inquiries as 
to my student career, finally desiring me to 
hold myself ready for examination. Having 
passed this, I was in Her Majesty's Service, and 
entered on the books of Nelson’s old ship, the 
Victory, for duty at Haslar Hospital, about a 
couple of months after I made my applica¬ 
tion. 

My official chief as Haslar was a very re¬ 
markable person, the late Sir John Richardson, 

n 


an excellent naturalist, and far-famed as an in¬ 
domitable Arctic traveller. He was a silent, re¬ 
served man, outside the circle of his family and 
intimates; and, having a full share of youthful 
5 vanity, I was extremely disgusted to find that 
“Old John,” as we irreverent youngsters called 
him, took not the slightest notice of my wor¬ 
shipful self either the first time I attended him, 
as it was my duty to do, or for some weeks 
o afterwards. I am afraid to think of the lengths 
to which my tongue may have run on the sub¬ 
ject of the churlishness of the chief, who was, 
in truth, one of the kindest-hearted and most 
considerate of men. But one day, as I was 
5 crossing the hospital square, Sir John stopped 
me, and heaped coals of fire on my head by 
telling me that he had tried to get me one of 
the resident appointments, much coveted by 
the assistant surgeons, but that the Admiralty 
o had put in another man. "However,” said he, “I 
mean to keep you here till I can get you some¬ 
thing you will like,” and turned upon his heel 
without waiting for the thanks I stammered 
out. That explained how it was I had not been 
5 packed off to the West Coast of Africa like 
some of my juniors, and why, eventually, I re¬ 
mained, all together, seven months at Haslar. 

After a long interval, during which “Old 
John” ignored my existence almost as com¬ 
pletely as before, he stopped me again as we 
met in a casual way, and describing the service 
on which the Rattlesnake was likely to be em¬ 
ployed, said that Captain Owen Stanley, who 
was to command the ship, had asked him to 
recommend an assistant surgeon who knew 
something of science; would I like that? Of 
course I jumped at the offer. “Very well, I give 
you leave; go to London at once and see Cap¬ 
tain Stanley.” I went, saw my future com¬ 
mander, who was very civil to me, and prom¬ 
ised to ask that I should be appointed to his 
ship, as in due time I was. It is a singular thing 
that, during the few months of my stay at Has¬ 
lar, I had among my messmates two future 
Directors-General of the Medical Service of the 
Navy (Sir Alexander Armstrong and Sir John 
Watt-Reid), with the present President of the 
College of Physicians and my kindest of doc¬ 
tors, Sir Andrew Clark. 

Life on board Her Majesty’s ship in those 
days was a very different affair from what it is 
now, and ours was exceptionally rough, as we 
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were often many months without receiving let- clined to think th.it mv naval life was not the 
ters or seeing any civilized people hut our- least valuable part of my education, 
selves. In exchange we had the interest of Ire- Three years after my return were occupied 

ing about the last voyagers, I suppose, to whom by a battle between my scientific friends on the 
it could be possible to meet with people who ; one hand and the Admiralty on the other, us to 
knew nothing of firearms—as we did on the whether the latter ought, or ought not. to act 
south coast of New Guinea—and of making up to the spirit of a pledge they had given to 
acquaintance with a variety of interesting sav- encourage officers who had done scientific work 
age and semi-civilized people. But. apart from by contributing to the expense of publishing 
experience of this kind and the opportunities to mine. At last the Admiralty, getting tired, I 
offered for scientific work, to me, personally, suppose, cut short the discussion by ordering 
the cruise was extremely valuable. It was good me to join a ship, which tiling I declined to do, 
for me to live under sharp discipline; to be and as Hastignae, in the Pdrc Coriot says to 
down on the realities of existence by living on Paris. I said to London “<) nous deux."'" I de- 
bare necessaries; to find out how extremely 15 sired to obtain a Professorship of either Physi- 
well worth living life seemed to be when one ology or Comparative Anatomy, and as vacan- 
woke up from a night’s rest on a soft plank, cies occurred I applied, but in vain. My friend, 

with the sky for canopy and cocoa and weevilly Professor Tyndall, and I were candidates at the 

biscuit the sole prospect for breakfast; and, same time, he for the Chair of Physics and I 

more especially, to learn to work for the sake 20 for that of Natural History in the University of 
of what I got for myself out of it, even if it all Toronto, which, fortunately, as it turned out, 

went to the bottom and I along with it. My would not look at either of us. 1 say fortunately, 

brother officers were as good fellows as sailors not from any lack of respect for Toronto, but 

ought to be and generally are, but, naturally, because I soon made up my mind that London 
they neither knew nor cared anything about my 25 was the place for me, and hence I have steadily 
pursuits, nor understood why 1 should be so declined the inducements to leave it, which 
zealous in pursuit of the objects which my have at various times been offered. At last, in 
friends, the middies, christened “Buffons,” after 1854, on the translation of my warm friend 
the title conspicuous on a volume of the Suites Edward Forbes, to Edinburgh, Sir Henry de la 

Buffon which stood on my shelf in the chart 30 Beche, the Director-General of the Geological 
of Buffon (1707-1788), famous French naturalist. Survey, offered me the post Forbes vacated of 
room ' Paleontologist and Lecturer on Natural His- 

During the four years of our absence, I sent tory . ! rt .f nsec ] the former point blank, and ac- 
home communication after communication to eepted the latter only provisionally, telling Sir 
the “Linnean Society,’with the same result as 35 Henry that I did not care for fossils, and that I 
that obtained by Noah when he sent the raven should give up Natural History as soon as I 
out of his ark. Tired at last of hearing nothing could get a physiological post. But I held the 
about them, I determined to do or die, and in office for thirty-one years, and a large part of 
1849 I drew up a more elaborate paper and my wor k has been paleontological, 
forwarded it to the Royal Society. This was 4 o At that time I disliked public speaking, and 
my dove, if I had only known it. But owing to had a firm conviction that I should break down 
the movements of the ship, I heard nothing of every time I opened my mouth, I believe I had 
that either until my return to England in the every fault a speaker could have (except talk- 

latter end of the year 1850, when I found that j n g a t random or indulging in rhetoric), when 

it was printed and published, and that a huge 45 1 spo ke to the first important audience I ever 
packet of separate copies awaited me. When I addressed, on a Friday evening at the Royal 

hear some of my young friends complain of Institution, in 1852. Yet, I must confess to hav- 

want of sympathy and encouragement, I am in- j n g been guilty, malgri moi, of as much public 

7 ~ speaking as most of my contemporaries, and 

8 supplementary volumes to the Natural History. 

‘ a scientific society founded in 1788 for research 

in zoology and botany, named for the Swedish 18 “The conflict is between us,” Rastignac’s last 

naturalist, Karl Linnaeus (1707-1778). words to Paris in Balzac’s Le P&re Coriot. 
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for the last ten years It ceased to be so much of 
a bugbear to me. I used to pity myself for hav- 
Ing to go through this training, but I am now 
more disposed to compassionate the unfortu¬ 
nate audiences, especially my ever friendly 5 
hearers at the Royal Institution, who were the 
subjects of my oratorical experiments. 

The last thing that it would be proper for me 
to do would be to speak of the work of my life, 
or to say at the end of the day whether I think 10 
I have earned my wages or not. Men are said 
to be partial judges of themselves. Young men 
may be; I doubt if old men are. Life seems ter¬ 
ribly foreshortened as they look back, and the 
mountain they set themselves to climb in youth 1 5 
turns out to be a mere spur of immeasurably 
higher ranges when, by failing breath, they 
reach the top. But if I may speak of the objects 
I have had more or less definitely in view since 
I began the ascent of my hillock, they are 20 
briefly these: To promote the increase of nat¬ 
ural knowledge and to forward the application 
of scientific methods of investigation to all the 
problems of life to the best of my ability, in 
the conviction which has grown with my 25 
growth and strengthened with my strength, 
that there is no alleviation for the sufferings of 
mankind except veracity of thought and of ac¬ 
tion, and the resolute facing of the world as it is 
when the garment of make-believe by which 30 
pious hands have hidden its uglier features is 
stripped off. 

It is with this intent that I have subordinated 
any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for 
scientific fame which I may have permitted 35 
myself to entertain to other ends; to the pop¬ 
ularization of science; to the development and 
organization of scientific education; to the end¬ 
less series of battles and skirmishes over evolu¬ 
tion; and to untiring opposition to that ec- 40 
clesiastical spirit, that clericalism, which in 
England, as everywhere else, and to whatever 
denomination it may belong, is the deadly en¬ 
emy of science. 

In striving for the attainment of these objects 45 
I have been but one among many, and I shall 
be well content to be remembered, or even not 
remembered, as such. Circumstances, among 
which I am proud to reckon the devoted kind¬ 
ness of many friends, have led to my occupa- 50 
tion of various prominent positions, among 
which the Presidency of the Royal Society is 
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the highest. It would be mock modesty on my 
part, with these and other scientific honors 
which have been bestowed upon me, to pre¬ 
tend that I have not succeeded in the career 
which I have followed, rather because I was 
driven into it than of my own free will; but I 
am afraid I should not count even these things 
as marks of success if I could not hope that I 
had somewhat helped that movement of opin¬ 
ion which has been called the New Reforma¬ 
tion. 


WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 

William Henry Hudson (1841-1922), a nat¬ 
uralist without sentimentalism and a writer 
without pretense, was born in South America. 
He lived in exotic surroundings until he came 
to England at the age of twenty-eight. In 1900 
he became a British subject. Among his better- 
known books are Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893; 
Green Mansions, 1904; and A Shepherd’s Life, 
1910. His autobiography, Far Away and Long 
Ago, 1918, from which “Death of an Old Dog" 
is selected, is reflective and emotional rather 
than factual. That is, Hudson was more con¬ 
cerned in the why and how of his life than in 
what actually happened. This moving account 
of the death of a dog and of a child’s first con¬ 
sciousness of man’s mortality is representative 
of Hudson’s sensitive but never maudlin style. 

DEATH OF AN OLD DOC,' 

Caesar was an old valued dog, although of 
no superior breed: he was just an ordinary dog 
of the country, short-haired, with long legs and 
a blunt muzzle. The ordinary dog or native cur 
was about the size of a Scotch collie; Caesar 
was quite a third larger, and it was said of him 
that he was as much above all other dogs of 
the house, numbering about twelve or fourteen, 
in intelligence and courage as in size. Natural¬ 
ly, he was the leader and master of the whole 
pack, and when he got up with an awful growl, 
baring his big teeth, and hurled himself on the 

1 Taken from Far Away and Long Ago, by W. H. 
Hudson, published and copyright 1918 by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. Renewed 1948. 
Reprinted by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., and of J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
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others to chastise them for quarrelling or any elled in. The grave was deep, and Mr. Trigg as- 

other infringement of dog law, they took it ly- sisted in filling it, pulling very much over the 

ing down. He was a black dog, now in his old task and stopping at intervals to mop his face 

age sprinkled with white hairs all over his with his coloured cotton handkerchief, 
body, the face and legs having gone quite 5 Then, when all was done, while we were still 
grey. Caesar in a rage, or on guard at night, standing silently around, it came into Mr. 
or when driving cattle in from the plains, was a Trigg’s mind to improve the occasion. Assum- 
terrible being; with us children he was mild- ing his schoolroom expression he looked round 

tempered and patient, allowing us to ride on at us and said solemnly; “That’s the end. Every 

his back, just like old Pechicho the sheep-dog. 10 dog has his day and so has every man; and the 

. . . Now, in his decline, he grew irritable and end is the same for both. We die like old 

surly, and ceased to be our playmate. The last Caesar, and are put into the ground and have 

two or three months of his life were very sad, the earth shovelled over us.” 

and when it troubled us to see him so gaunt, Now these simple, common words affected 

with his big ribs protruding from his sides, to 15 me more than any other words I have heard in 
watch his twitchings when he dozed, groaning my life. They pierced me to the heart. 1 had 

and wheezing the while, and marked, too, how heard something terrible—too terrible to think 

painfully he struggled to get up on his feet, we of, incredible—and yet —and yet if it was not 

wanted to know why it was so—why we could so, why had he said it? Was it because he 
not give him something to make him well? For 20 hated us, just because we were children and he 

answer they would open his great mouth to had to teach us our lessons, and wanted to 

show us his teeth—the big blunt canines and torture us? Alas! no, I could not believe that I 

old molars worn down to stumps. Old age was Was this, then, the horrible fate that awaited 

what ailed him—he was thirteen years old, and us all? 

that did verily seem to me a great age, for I 25 ... the pain continued and increased until 

was not half that, yet it seemed to me that I it was no longer to be borne; then I sought my 

had been a very, very long time in the world. mother, first watching until site was alone in 

No one dreamed of such a thing as putting her room. Yet when with her I feared to speak 

an end to him—no hint of such a thing was lest with a word she should confirm the dread- 

ever spoken. It was not the custom in that 30 ful tidings. Looking down, she all at once be- 
country to shoot an old dog because he was came alarmed at the sight oi my face, and be- 

past work. I remember his last day, and how gan to question me. Then, struggling against 

often we came to look at him and tried to com- my tears, I told her of the words which had 

fort him with warm rugs and the offer of food been spoken at the old dog's burial, and asked 

and drink where he was lying in a sheltered 35 her if it was true, if I—if she—if all of us had 
place, no longer able to stand up. And that to die and be buried in the ground? She replied 

night he died; we knew it as soon as we were that it was not wholly true; it was only true in 

up in the morning. Then, after breakfast, dur- a way, since our bodies had to die and be 

ing which we had been very solemn and quiet, buried in the earth, but we had an immortal 

our schoolmaster said: "We must bury him to- 40 part which could not die. It was true that old 
day—at twelve o’clock, when I am free, will be Caesar had been a good, faithful dog, and felt 

the best time; the boys can come with me, and and understood things almost like a human be- 

old John can bring his spade.” This announce- ing, and most persons believed that when a dog 

ment greatly excited us, for we had never seen died he died wholly and had no after-life. We 

a dog buried, and had never even heard of such 45 could not know that; some very great, good 
a thing having ever been done. men had thought differently; they believed that 

About noon that day old Caesar, dead and the animals, like us, would live again. That 

stiff, was taken by one of the workmen to a was also her belief—her strong hope; but we 

green open spot among the old peach trees, could not know for certain, because it had been 

where his grave had already been dug. We 50 hidden from us. For ourselves, we knew that 
followed our schoolmaster and watched while we could not really die, because God Himself, 

the body was lowered and the red earth shov- who made us and all things, had told us so, 
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and His promise of eternal life had been hand- a good deal of trouble he was raised up and 
ed down to us in His Book—in the Bible. drawn with ropes to the top of the bank. 

To all this and much more 1 listened trem- I gazed on him lying motionless, to all ap- 

bling, with a fearful interest, and when I had pearances stone dead—the huge, ox-like man I 
once grasped the idea that death when it came 5 had seen less than an hour ago, when he had 
to me, as it must, would leave me alive after excited our wonder at his great size and 
all—that, as she explained, the part of me that strength, and now still in death—dead as old 
really mattered, the myself, the I am I, which Caesar under the ground with the grass grow- 
knew and considered things, would never per- ing over him! Meanwhile the men who had 
ish, I experienced a sudden immense relief. 10 hauled him out were busy with him, turning 
When I went out from her side again I wanted him over and rubbing his body, and after about 

to run and jump for joy and cleave the air like twelve or fifteen minutes there was a gasp and 

a bird. For I had been in prison and had suf- signs of returning life, and by and by he 

fered torture, and was now free again—death opened his eyes. The dead man was alive 

would not destroy me! 1 5 again; yet the shock to me was just as great 

There was another result of my having un- and the effect as lasting as if he had been truly 
burdened my heart to my mother. She had dead. 

been startled at the poignancy of the feeling 1 Another instance which will bring me down 

had displayed, and, greatly blaming herself for to the end of my sixth year and the conclusion 

having left me too long in that ignorant state, 20 of this sad chapter. At this time we had a girl 

began to give me religious instruction. It was in the house, whose sweet face is one of a little 
too early, since at that age it was not possible group of half a dozen which I remember most 

for me to rise to the conception of an im- vividly. She was a niece of our shepherd’s 

material world. That power, I imagine, comes wife, an Argentine woman married to an Eng- 
later to the normal child at the age of ten or 25 lishman, and came to us to look after the small- 
twelve. To tell him when he is five or six or er children. She was nineteen years old, a pale, 

seven that God is in all places at once and sees slim, pretty girl, with large dark eyes and 

all things, only produces the idea of a wonder- abundant black hair. Margarita had the sweet- 

fully active and quick-sighted person, with est smile imaginable, the softest voice and gen- 

eyes like a bird’s, able to see what is going on 30 tlest manner, and was so much loved by every- 
all round. . . . body in the house that she was like one of the 

There were other occurrences about that family. Unhappily she was consumptive, and 

time to keep the thoughts and fear of death after a few months had to be sent back to her 

alive. One day a traveller came to the gate, aunt. Their little place was only half a mile or 

and, after unsaddling his horse, went about 35 so from the house, and every day my mother 
sixty or seventy yards away to a shady spot, visited her, doing all that was possible with 
where he sat down on the green slope of the such skill and remedies as she possessed to give 

foss to cool himself. He had been riding many her ease, and providing her with delicacies, 

hours in a burning sun, and wanted cooling. He The girl did not want a priest to visit her and 
attracted everybody’s attention on his arrival 40 prepare her for death; she worshipped her 
by his appearance: middle-aged, with good mistress, and wished to be of the same faith, 

features and curly brown hair and beard, but and in the end she died a pervert or convert, 

huge—one of the biggest men I had ever seen; according to this or that person’s point of view, 

his weight could not have been under about The day after her death we children were 

seventeen stone. Sitting or reclining on the 45 taken to see our beloved Margarita for the last 
grass, he fell asleep, and rolling down the slope time; but when we arrived at the door, and the 

fell with a tremendous splash into the water, others following my mother went in, I alone 

which was about six feet deep. So loud was the hung back. They came out and tried to per- 

splash that it was heard by some of the men at suade me to enter, even to pull me in, and de¬ 

work in the barn, and running out to ascertain 50 scribed her appearance to excite my curiosity, 
the cause, they found out what had happened. She was lying all in white, with her black hair 

The man had gone under and did not rise; with combed out and loose, on her white bed, with 
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our flowers on her breast and at her sides, and 
looked very, very beautiful. It was all in vain. 
To look on Margarita dead was more than I 
could bear. 1 was told that only her body of 
clay was dead—the beautiful body we had 
come to say good-bye to; that her soul—she 
herself, our loved Margarita—was alive and 
happy, far, far happier than any person could 
ever be on this earth; that when her end was 
near she had smiled very sweetly, and assured 
them that all fear of death had left her—that 
Cod was taking her to Himself. Even this was 
not enough to make me face the awful sight of 
Margarita dead; the very thought of it was an 
intolerable weight on my heart; but it was not 
grief that gave me this sensation, much as I 
grieved; it was solely my fear of death. 

GILES LYTTON SIRACIIEY 

Giles Lytton Strachey (1880-1032) remarked 
in his preface to Eminent Victorians that “it is 
perhaps as difficult to write a good life as to 
live one.” Unwilling himself to lead a life cir¬ 
cumscribed by Victorian restrictions, he was 
similarly unwilling to deify his subjects. Conse¬ 
quently, Strachey's “new biography” marked a 
turning against commemoration and eulogy, a 
striving for accurate and searching psycholog¬ 
ical and historical evaluation. Typical of his 
skeptical attitude toward life and toward all his 
subjects are the final three words of “Dr. Ar¬ 
nold.” In this sketch and in other portraits in 
Eminent Victorians, in Queen Victoria, 1921, 
Elizabeth and Essex, 1928, and Portraits in 
Miniature, 1931, Strachey’s learning, research, 
selectivity of detail, and irony earn him his po¬ 
sition as perhaps the best-known and most re¬ 
spected of twentieth-century biographers. 


our great public schools were not quite all that 
they should Ire, and that some change or other 
—no one precisely knew what—but soma 
change in the system of their management, was 
5 highly desirable. Thus it was natural that when 
the twelve noblemen and gentlemen, who had 
determined to be guided entirely by the merits 
of the candidates, found among the testimoni¬ 
als pouring in upon them a letter fiom Dr. 
io Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel, predicting that 
if they elected Mr. Thomas Arnold he would 
“change the face of education all through the 
public schools of England,” they hesitated no 
longer; obviously, Mr. Thomas Arnold was 
1 5 their man. He was elected therefore; received, 
as was fitting, priest's orders; became, as was 
no less fitting, a Doctor of Divinity; and in 
August, 1828, took up the duties of his office. 

All that was known of the previous life of 
20 Dr. Arnold seemed to justify the prediction of 
the Provost of Oriel, and the choice of the 
Trustees. The son of a respectable Collector 
of Customs, he had been educated at Win¬ 
chester and at Oxfoid, where his industry and 
2 5 piety had given him a conspicuous place; among 
his fellow-students. It is true that, as a school¬ 
boy, a certain pompousness in the style of his 
letters home suggested to the more clear-sight¬ 
ed among his relatives the possibility that 
30 young Thomas might grow up into a prig; but, 
after all, what else could be excepted from a 
child who, at the; age of three, had been pre¬ 
sented by his father, as a reward for proficiency 
in his studies, with the twenty-four volumes of 
35 Smollett’s History of England? His career at 
Oxford had been a distinguished one, winding 
up with an Oriel fellowship. It was at about 
this time that the smooth and satisfactory prog¬ 
ress of his life was for a moment interrupted; 
4° he began to be troubled by religious doubts. 
These doubts, as we learn from one of his con- 


DR. ARNOLD' 

In 1827 the headmastership of Rugby school 
fell vacant, and it became necessary for the 
twelve trustees, noblemen and gentlemen of 
Warwickshire, to appoint a successor to the 
post. Reform was in the air—political, social, 
religious; there was even a feeling abroad that 

1 From Eminent Victorians by Lytton Strachey, 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., and of Chatto & Windus. 


temporaries, who afterwards became Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Coleridge, 

were not low nor rationalistic In their tendency, ac¬ 
cording to the bad sense of that term; there was no 
indisposition in him to believe merely because the 
article transcended his reason; he doubted the proof 
and the interpretation of the textual authority. 

In his perturbation, Arnold consulted Keble, 
who was at that time one of his closest friends, 
and a Fellow of the same College. 
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The subject of these distressing thoughts [Keble 
wrote to Coleridge] is that most awful one, on 
which all very inquisitive reasoning minds are, l 
believe, most liable to such temptations —I mean, 
the doctrine of the blessed Trinity. Do not start, 
my dear Coleridge; I do not believe that Arnold 
has any serious scruples of the understanding about 
it, but it is a defect of his mind that he cannot get 
rid of a certain feeling of objections. 

What was to be done? Keble’s advice was 1 
peremptory. Arnold was "bid to pause in his 
inquiries, to pray earnestly for help and light 
from above, and turn himself more strongly 
than ever to the practical duties of a holy life.” 
He did so, and the result was all that could be i 
wished. He soon found himself blessed with 
perfect peace of mind, and a settled conviction. 

One other difficulty, and one only, we hear 
of, at this period of his life. His dislike of early 
rising amounted, we are told, "almost to a con- 2 
stitutional infirmity," This weakness too he 
overcame, yet not quite so successfully as his 
doubts upon the doctrine of the Trinity. For in 
after life the Doctor would often declare "that 
early rising continued to be a daily effort to 2 
him, and that in this instance he never found 
the truth of the usual rule, that all things are 
made easy by custom.” 

He married young, and settled down in the 


ings, which, as one observer said, “were ever 
bursting forth.” It was impossible to disregard 
his “deep consciousness of the invisible world” 
and "the peculiar feeling of love and adoration 
5 which he entertained towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ." “His manner of awful reverence when 
speaking of God or of the Scriptures” was par¬ 
ticularly striking, "No one could know him 
even a little,” said another friend, “and not be 
0 struck by his absolute wrestling with evil, so 
that like St. Paul he seemed to be battling with 
the wicked one, and yet with a feeling of God’s 
help on his side." 

Such was the man who, at the age of thirty- 
5 three, became head master of Rugby. His out¬ 
ward appearance was the index of his inward 
character: everything about him denoted en¬ 
ergy, earnestness, and the best intentions. His 
legs, perhaps, were shorter than they should 
have been; but the sturdy athletic frame, espe¬ 
cially when it was swathed (as it usually was) 
in the flowing robes of a Doctor of Divinity, 
was full of an imposing vigour; and his head, 
set decisively upon the collar, stock, and bands 
5 of ecclesiastical tradition, clearly belonged to a 
person of eminence. The thick, dark clusters of 
his hair, his bushy eyebrows and curling whisk¬ 
ers, his straight nose and bulky chin, his firm 
and upward-curving lower lip—all these re¬ 


country as a private tutor for youths preparing 30 vealed a temperament of ardour and determi- 
for the Universities. There he remained for ten nation. His eyes were bright and large; they 

years—happy, busy, and sufficiently prosper- were also obviously honest. And yet—why was 

ous. Occupied chiefly with his pupils, he nev- it?—was it in the lines of the mouth or the 

ertheless devoted much of his energy to wider frown on the forehead?—it was hard to say, 

interests. He delivered a series of sermons in 35 but it was unmistakable—there was a slightly 
the parish church; and he began to write a His- puzzled look upon the face of Dr. Arnold, 

tory of Rome, in the hope, as he said, that its And certainly, if he was to fulfil the proph- 

tone might be such “that the strictest of what ecy of the Provost of Oriel, the task before him 

is called the Evangelical party would not ob- was sufficiently perplexing. The public schools 

ject to putting it into the hands of their chil- 4 ° of those days were still virgin forests, un- 
dren.” His views on the religious and political touched by the hand of reform. Keate was still 


condition of the country began to crystallise. reigning at Eton; and we possess, in the records 

He was alarmed by the "want of Christian prin- of his pupils, a picture of the public school edu- 

ciple in the literature of the day,” looking for- cation of the early nineteenth century, in its 

ward anxiously to "the approach of a greater 45 most characteristic state. It was a system of 
struggle between good and evil than the world anarchy tempered by despotism. Hundreds of 

has yet seen”; and, after a serious conversation boys, herded together in miscellaneous board- 

with Dr. Whately, began to conceive the ne- ing-houses, or in that grim “Long Chamber” 

cessity of considerable alterations in the Church at whose name in after years aged statesmen 

Establishment. All who knew him during these 50 and warriors would turn pale, livid, badgered 
years were profoundly impressed by the ear- and over-awed by the furious incursions of an 

nestness of his religious convictions and feel- irascible little old man carrying a bundle of 
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birch-twigs, a life in which licensed barbarism he wrote to a friend when he first became 
was mingled with the daily and hourly study headmaster; “but to do this would be to suc- 
of the niceties of Ovidian verse. It was a life of ceed beyond all my hopes; it would be a hap- 
freedom and terror, of prosody and rebellion, of piness so great, that, I think, the world would 
interminable floggings and appalling practical 5 yield me nothing comparable to it." And he 
jokes. Keate ruled, unaided—for the under- was constantly impressing those sentiments 
masters were few and of no account—by sheer upon his pupils. “What I have often said be- 
force of character. But there were times when fore," he told them, "I repeat now; what we 
even that indomitable will was overwhelmed must look for here is, first, religious and moral 
by the flood of lawlessness. Every Sunday aft- to principle; secondly, gentlemanly conduct; 
ernoon he attempted to read sermons to the thirdly, intellectual ability.” 
whole school assembled; and every Sunday There can be no doubt that Dr. Arnold's 

afternoon the whole school assembled shouted point of view was shared by the great mass of 
him down. The scenes in Chapel were far from English parents. They cared very little for 
edifying; while some antique Fellow doddered 1 5 classical scholarship; no doubt they would lie 
in the pulpit, rats would be let loose to scurry pleased to find that their sons were being in- 

among the legs of the exploding boys. But next structcd in history or in French, but their real 

morning the hand of discipline would re-assert hopes, their real wishes, were of a very dif- 

itself; and the savage ritual of the whipping- ferent kind. “Shall f tell him to mind his work, 
block would remind a batch of whimpering J o and say he’s sent to school to make himself a 
children that, though sins against man and God good scholar?” meditated old Squire Brown 
might be forgiven them, a false quantity could when he was sending off Tom for the first time 
only be expiated in tears and blood. to Rugby. 

From two sides, this system of education Well hut hc im - t sent ln schoo i fnr any 

was beginning to be assailed by the awakening 25 rate, not for that mainly. I don't care a straw for 
public opinion of the upper middle classes. On Greek particles, or the digamma; no more does his 

the one hand, there was a desire for a more mother. What is hc sent to school for? ... If he'll 

liberal curriculum; on the other, there was a only turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling English - 

demand for a higher moral tone. The growing man, ami a Christian, that s all I want. 
utilitarianism of the age viewed with impa- 30 That was all; and it was that that Dr. Arnold 
tience a course of instruction which excluded set himself to accomplish. But how was he to 
every branch of knowledge except classical achieve his end? Was he to improve the char- 
philology; while its growing respectability was actor of his pupils by gradually spreading 
shocked by such a spectacle of disorder and round them an atmosphere of cultivation and 
brutality as was afforded by the Eton of Keate. 3 5 intelligence? By bringing them into close and 
“The Public Schools,” said the Rev. Mr. Bowd- friendly contact with civilised men, and even, 
ler, “are the very seats and nurseries of vice.” perhaps, with civilised women? By introducing 

Dr. Arnold agreed. He was convinced of the into the life of his school all that he could of 
necessity for reform. But it was only natural the humane, enlightened, and progressive ele- 
that to one of his temperament and education 40 ments in the life of the community? On the 
it should have been the moral rather than the whole, he thought not. Such considerations left 
intellectual side of the question which im- him cold, and he preferred to be guided by 
pressed itself upon his mind. Doubtless it was the general laws of Providence. It only re- 
important to teach boys something more than mained to discover what those general laws 
the bleak rigidities of the ancient tongues; but 45 were. He consulted the Old Testament, and 
how much more important to instil into them could doubt no longer. He would apply to his 
the elements of character and the principles of scholars, as he himself explained to them in one 
conduct! His great object, throughout his ca- of his sermons, “the principle which seemed to 
reer at Rugby, was, as he repeatedly said, to him to have been adopted in the training of 
“make the school a place of really Christian 50 the childhood of the human race itself.” He 
education.” To introduce “a religious principle would treat the boys at Rugby as Jehovah had 
into education," was his “most earnest wish,” treated the Chosen People: he would found a 
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theocracy; and there should be Judges in Is- lesson began, and which seemed to speak his 
rael. sense of his own position”—“the attitude in 

For this purpose, the system, prevalent in which he stood, turning over the pages of Fac- 
most of the public schools of the day, by which ciolati’s Lexicon, or Pole’s synopsis, with his 
the elder boys were deputed to keep order in 5 eye fixed upon the boy who was pausing to 
the class-rooms, lay ready to Dr. Arnold’s hand. give an answer”—“the pleased look and the 
He found the “Priepostor” a mere disciplinary cheerful ‘thank you,’ which followed upon a 
convenience, and he converted him into an or- successful translation”—“the fall of his coun- 
gan of government. Every boy in the Sixth tenance with its deepening severity, the stern 
Form became ipso facto a Praepostor, with ro elevation of the eyebrows, the sudden ‘sit 
powers extending over every department of down’ which followed upon the reverse"— 
school life; and the Sixth Form as a body was and “the startling earnestness with which he 
erected into an authority responsible to the would check in a moment the slightest ap- 
headmaster, and to the headmaster alone, for proach to levity.” 

the internal management of the school. 15 To be rebuked, however mildly, by Dr. Ar- 

This was the means by which Dr. Arnold nold was a notable experience. One boy could 
hoped to turn Rugby into "a place of really never forget how he drew a distinction be- 
Christian education.” The boys were to work tween “mere amusement” and “such as en- 
out their own salvation, like the human race. croached on the next day’s duties,” nor the 
He himself, involved in awful grandeur, ruled 20 tone of voice with which the Doctor added 
remotely, through his chosen instruments, from “and then it immediately becomes what St. 
an inaccessible heaven. Remotely and yet with Paul calls revelling." Another remembered to 
an omnipresent force. As the Israelite of old his dying day his reproof of some boys who 
knew that his almighty Lawgiver might at any had behaved badly during prayers. “Nowhere,” 
moment thunder to him from the whirlwind, 2 5 said Dr. Arnold, “nowhere is Satan’s work more 
or appear before his very eyes, the visible em- evidently manifest than in turning holy things 
bodiment of power or wrath, so the Rubgy to ridicule.” On such occasions, as another of 
schoolboy walked in a holy dread of some sud- his pupils described it, it was impossible to 
den manifestation of the sweeping gown, the avoid “a consciousness almost amounting to 
majestic tone, the piercing glance, of Dr. Ar- 30 solemnity” that, “when his eye was upon you, 
nold. Among the lower forms of the school his he looked into your inmost heart.” 
appearances were rare and transitory, and upon With the boys in the Sixth Form, and with 

these young children “the chief impression,” them alone, the severe formality of his de- 
we are told, “was of extreme fear.” The older meanour was to some degree relaxed. It was his 
boys saw more of him, but they did not see 35 wish, in his relations with the Praepostors, to 
much. Outside the Sixth Form, no part of the allow the Master to be occasionally merged in 
school came into close intercourse with him; the Friend. From time to time, he chatted with 
and it would often happen that a boy would them in a familiar manner; once a term he 
leave Rugby without having had any personal asked them to dinner; and during the summer 
communication with him at all. Yet the effect 40 holidays he invited them, in rotation, to stay 
which he produced upon the great mass of his with him in Westmoreland, 
pupils was remarkable. The prestige of his It was obvious that the primitive methods of 
presence and the elevation of his sentiments discipline which had reached their apogee un- 
were things which it was impossible to forget. der the dominion of Keate were altogether in- 
In class, every line of his countenance, every 45 compatible with Dr. Arnold’s view of the func- 
shade of his manner imprinted themselves in- tions of a headmaster and the proper govem- 
delibly on the minds of the boys who sat under ance of a public school. Clearly, it was not for 
him. One of these, writing long afterwards, has such as he to demean himself by bellowing and 
described, in phrases still impregnated with cuffing, by losing his temper once an hour, and 
awestruck reverence, the familiar details of the 50 by wreaking his vengeance with indiscriminate 
Scene:—“the glance with which he looked flagellations. Order must be kept in other ways, 
round in the few moments of silence before the The worst boys were publicly expelled; many 
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were silently removed; and, when Dr. Arnold 
considered that a flogging was necessary, he 
administered it with gravity. For he had no 
theoretical objection to corporal punishment. 
On the contrary, he supported it, as was his 
wont, by an appeal to general principles. 
“There is,” he said, "an essential inferiority in 
a boy as compared with a man”; and hence 
“where there is no equality, the exercise of 
superiority implied in personal chastisement" i 
inevitably followed. He was particularly dis¬ 
gusted by the view that "personal correction,” 
as he phrased it, was an insult or a degradation 
to the boy upon whom it was inflicted; and to 
accustom young boys to think so appeared to t 
him to be “positively mischievous.” 

At an age [he wrote] when it is almost impossible 
to find a true, manly sense of the degradation of 
guilt or faults, where is the wisdom of encouraging 
a fantastic sense of the degradation of personal cor- 2 
rection? What can be more false, or more adverse 
to tire simplicity, sobriety, and humbleness of mind 
which are the best ornaments of youth, and offer 
the best promise of a noble manhood? 

One had not to look far, he added, for “the 2 
fruits of such a system.” In Paris, during the 
Revolution of 1830, an officer observed a boy 
of twelve insulting the soldiers and 

though the action was then raging, merely struck 3 
him with the flat part of his sword, as the fit chas¬ 
tisement for boyish impertinence. But the boy had 
been taught to consider his person sacred, and that 
a blow was a deadly insult; he therefore followed 
the officer, and having watched his opportunity, 
took deliberate aim at him with a pistol and mur- 2 
dered him. 

Such were the alarming results of insufficient 
whipping. 

Dr. Arnold did not apply this doctrine to the 41 
Praepostors; but the boys in the lower parts of 
the school felt its benefits with a double force. 
The Sixth Form was not only excused from 
chastisement; it was given the right to chastise. 
The younger children, scourged both by Dr. 4 
Arnold and by the elder children, were given 
every opportunity of acquiring the simplicity, 
sobriety, and humbleness of mind, which are 
the best ornaments of youth. 

In the actual sphere of teaching, Dr. Ar- 51 
nold’s reforms were tentative and few. He in¬ 
troduced modern history, modern languages, 


and mathematics into the school curriculum; 
but the results were not encouraging. He de¬ 
voted to the teaching of history one hour a 
week; yet, though he took care to inculcate iD 
5 these lessons a wholesome hatred of moral evil, 
and to point out from time to time the indica¬ 
tions of the providential government of the 
world, his pupils never seemed to make much 
progress in the subject. Could it have been that 
0 the time allotted to it was insufficient? Dr. Ar¬ 
nold had some suspicions that this might be the 
case. With modern languages there was the 
same difficulty. Here his hopes were certainly 
not excessive. "I assume it," he wrote, "as the 
S foundation of all iriy view of the case, that 
boys at a public school never will learn to 
speak or pronounce French well, under any 
circumstances.” It would be enough if they 
could “learn it grammatically as a dead lan- 
0 guage.” But even this they very seldom man¬ 
aged to do. 

I know ton well [lie was obliged to confess] that 
most of the boys wtndd pass a very poor examina¬ 
tion even in french grammar. But so it is with 
^ their mathematics; and so it will be with any branch 
of knowledge that is taught but seldom, and Is felt 
to be quite subordinate to the boys' main study. 

The boys’ main study remained the dead 
3 languages of Greece and Home. That the clas¬ 
sics should form the basis of all teaching was 
an axiom with Dr. Arnold. “The study of lan¬ 
guage,” he said, “seems to me as if it was given 
for the very purpose of forming the human 
; mind in youth; and the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages seem the very instruments by which 
this is to be effected.” Certainly, there was 
something providential about it—from the 
point of view of the teacher as well as of the 
3 taught. If Greek and Latin had not been 
“given" in that convenient manner, Dr. Arnold, 
who had spent his life in acquiring those lan¬ 
guages, might have discovered that he had ac¬ 
quired them in vain. As it was, he could set 
; the noses of his pupils to the grindstone of 
syntax and prosody with a clear conscience. 
Latin verses and Creek prepositions divided 
between them the labours of the week. As 
time went on, he became, he declared, “in- 
3 creasingly convinced that it is not knowledge, 
but the means of gaining knowledge which I 
have to teach.” The reading of the school was 
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devoted almost entirely to selected passages 
from the prose writers of antiquity. “Boys,” he 
remarked, “do not like poetry.” Perhaps his 
own poetical taste was a little dubious; at any 
rate, it is certain that he considered the Greek 5 
Tragedians greatly overrated, and that he 
ranked Propertius as “an indifferent poet." As 
for Aristophanes, owning to his strong moral 
disapprobation, he could not bring himself to 
read him until he was forty, when, it is true, 10 
he was much struck by the “Clouds.” But Ju¬ 
venal the Doctor could never bring himself to 
read at all. 

Physical science was not taught at Rugby. 
Since, in Dr. Arnold's opinion, it was “too great 15 
a subject to be studied ev trapep'ftp.” 3 obviously 
only two alternatives were possible:—it must 
either take the chief place in the school cur¬ 
riculum, or it must be left out altogether. Be¬ 
fore such a choice, Dr. Arnold did not hesitate 20 
for a moment. 

Rather than have physical science the principal 
thing in my son’s mind [he exclaimed in a letter to 
a friend], I would gladly have him think that the 2 5 
sun went round the earth, and that the stars were 
so many spangles set in the bright blue firmament. 
Surely the one thing needful for a Christian and an 
Englishman to study is Christian and moral and 
political philosophy. 

30 

A Christian and an Englishman? After all, it 
was not in the classroom, nor in the boarding¬ 
house, that the essential elements of instruction 
could be imparted which should qualify the 
youthful neophyte to deserve those names. The 3 5 
final, the fundamental lesson could only be 
taught in the school chapel; in the school 
chapel the centre of Dr. Arnold’s system of 
education was inevitably fixed. There, too, the 
Doctor himself appeared in the plenitude of his 40 
dignity and his enthusiasm. There, with the 
morning sun shining on the freshly scrubbed 
faces of his three hundred pupils, or, in the 
dusk of evehing, through a glimmer of candles, 
his stately form, rapt in devotion or vibrant 45 
with exhortation, would dominate the scene. 
Every phase of the Church service seemed to 
receive its supreme expression in his voice, his 
atttitude, his look. During the Te Deum, his 
whole countenance would light up; and he 50 

* “too great a subject to be studied as a by- 
work.” 
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read the Psalms with such conviction that boys 
would often declare, after hearing him, that 
they understood them now for the first time. 
It was his opinion that the creeds in public 
worship ought to be used as triumphant hymns 
of thanksgiving, and, in accordance with this 
view, although unfortunately he possessed no 
natural gift for music, he regularly joined in the 
chanting of the Nicene Creed with a visible 
animation and a peculiar fervour, which it was 
impossible to forget. The Communion service 
he regarded as a direct and special counter¬ 
poise to that false communion and false com¬ 
panionship, which, as he often observed, was 
a great source of mischief in the school; and he 
bent himself down with glistening eyes, and 
trembling voice, and looks of paternal solici¬ 
tude, in the administration of the elements. Nor 
was it only the different sections of the liturgy, 
but the very divisions of the ecclesiastical year 
that reflected themselves in his demeanour; the 
most careless observer, we are told, “could not 
fail to be struck by the triumphant exultation 
of his whole manner on Easter Sunday”; 
though it needed a more familiar eye to dis¬ 
cern the subtleties in his bearing which were 
produced by the approach of Advent, and the 
solemn thoughts which it awakened of the ad¬ 
vance of human life, the progress of the human 
race, and the condition of the Church of 
England. 

At the end of the evening service the cul¬ 
minating moment of the week had come: the 
Doctor delivered his sermon. It was not until 
then, as all who had known him agreed, it was 
not until one had heard and seen him in the 
pulpit, that one could fully realise what it was 
to be face to face with Dr. Arnold. The whole 
character of the man—so we are assured— 
stood at last revealed. His congregation sat in 
fixed attention (with the exception of the 
younger boys, whose thoughts occasionally 
wandered), while he propounded the general 
principles both of his own conduct and that of 
the Almighty, or indicated the bearing of the 
incidents of Jewish history in the sixth century 
b.c. upon the conduct of English schoolboys in 
1830 . Then, more than ever, his deep con¬ 
sciousness of the invisible world became evi¬ 
dent; then, more than ever, he seemed to be 
battling with the wicked one. For his sermons 
ran on the eternal themes of the darkness of 
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evil, the craft of the tempter, the punishment 
of obliquity, and he justified the persistence 
with which he dwelt upon these painful sub¬ 
jects by an appeal to a general principle: "the 
spirit of Elijah," he said, “must ever precede 
the spirit of Christ.” The impression produced 
upon the boys was remarkable. It was noticed 
that even the most careless would sometimes, 
during the course of the week, refer almost 
involuntarily to the sermon of the past Sun¬ 
day, as a condemnation of what they were do¬ 
ing. Others were heard to wonder how it was 
that the Doctor’s preaching, to which they had 
attended at the time so assiduously, seemed, 
after all, to have such a small elfcct upon what 
they did. An old gentleman, recalling those 
vanished hours, tried to recapture in words his 
state of mind as he sat in the daikencd chapel, 
while Dr. Arnold’s sermons, with their high- 
toned exhortations, their grave and sombre 
messages of incalculable import, clothed, like 
Dr. Arnold’s body in its gown and bands, in 
the traditional stiffness of a formal phraseology, 
reverberated through his adolescent ears. “I 
used,’’ he said, “to listen to those sermons from 
first to last with a kind of awe.” 

His success was not limited to his pupils and 
immediate auditors. The sermons were col¬ 
lected into five large volumes; they were the 
first of their kind; and they were received with 
admiration by a wide circle of pious readers. 
Queen Victoria herself possessed a copy, in 
which several passages were marked in pencil, 
by the royal hand. 

Dr. Arnold’s energies were by no means ex¬ 
hausted by his duties at Rugby. He became 
known, not merely as a Headmaster, but as a 
public man. He held decided opinions upon a 
large number of topics; and he enunciated 
them—based as they were almost invariably 
upon general principles—in pamphlets, in 
prefaces, and in magazine articles, with an im¬ 
pressive self-confidence. He was, as he con¬ 
stantly declared, a Liberal. In his opinion, by 
the very constitution of human nature, the 
principles of progress and reform had been 
those of wisdom and justice in every age of 
the world—except one: that which had pre¬ 
ceded the fall of man from Paradise. Had he 
lived then. Dr. Arnold would have been a 
Conservative. As it was, his liberalism was 


tempered by an “abhorrence of the spirit of 
1789, of the American War, of the l'icnch 
Economistes, and of the English Whigs of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century"; and he 
5 always entertained a piofound respect for the 
hereditary peerage. It might almost be suid, in 
fact, that he was an oithodox Liberal. He be¬ 
lieved in toleration, too, within limits; that is 
to say, in the toleration of those with whom 
10 he agreed. “1 would give James Mill as much 
opportunity for advocating his opinion,” he 
said, “as is consistent with a voyage to Botany 
Bay.” 3 He had become convinced of the duty 
of sympathising with the lower orders ever 
1 5 since he had made a serious study of the 
Epistle of St. James; but he perceived clearly 
that the lower orders fell irrto two classes, and 
that it was necessary to distinguish between 
them. There were the “good poor”—and there 
20 were the others. “1 am glad that you have 
made acquaintance with some of the good 
poor,” he wrote to a Cambridge undergradu¬ 
ate; “I quite agree with you that it is most 
instructive to visit them.” Dr. Arnold himself 
25 occasionally visited them, in Rugby; and the 
condescension with which he shook hands with 
old men and women ol the working classes was 
long remembered in the neighbourhood. As for 
the others, he regarded them with horror and 
3° alarm. 

The disorders in our social stale [he wrote to the 
Chevalier Bunsen in 1834) appear to me to continue 
unabated. You have heard, I doubt not, of the 
Trades' Unions; a fearful engine of mischief, ready 
35 to riot or to assassinate; and l see no counteracting 
power. 

On the whole, his view of the condition of 
England was a gloomy one. He recommended 
a correspondent to read 

Isaiah Hi., v., xxii.; Jeremiah v., xxil., xxx.; Amos iv.; 
and Habakkuk ii., [adding] you wiU be struck, l 
think, with the close resemblance of our own state 
with that of the Jews before the second destruction 
^ j of Jerusalem. 

When he was told that the gift of tongues had 
descended on the Irvingites' at Glasgow, he 

* any place of detention or punishment. 

. * members of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 

founded about 1832, so called because Rev. Ed¬ 
ward Irving (1792-1834), a Scottish clergyman, 
was the most prominent follower. 
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was not surprised. “I should take it,” he said, 
"merely as a sign of the coming of the day of 
the Lord.” And he was convinced that the day 
of the Lord was coming—"the termination of 
one of the great at£>ve£ of the human race. J 5 
Of that he had no doubt whatever; wherever 
he looked he saw “calamities, wars, tumults, 
pestilences, earthquakes, etc., all marking the 
time of one of God’s peculiar seasons of visita¬ 
tion.” His only uncertainty was whether this 10 
termination of an aiav" would turn out to be 
the absolutely final one; but that he believed 
"no created being knows or can know.” In any 
case he had "not the slightest expectation of 
what is commonly meant by the Millennium. 1 5 
And his only consolation was that he preferred 
the present ministry, inefficient as it was, to 
the Tories. 

He had planned a great work on Church and 
State, in which he intended to lay bare the 20 
causes and to point out the remedies of the 
evils which afflicted society. Its theme was to 
be, not the alliance or union, but the absolute 
identity of the Church and the State; and he 
felt sure that if only this fundamental truth 25 
were fully realised by the public, a general 
reformation would follow. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, as time went on, the public seemed to 
realise it less and less. In spite of his protests, 
not only were Jews admitted to Parliament, 30 
but a Jew was actually appointed a governor 
of Christ’s Hospital; and Scripture was not 
made an obligatory subject at the London 
University. 

There was one point in his theory which 35 
was not quite plain to Dr. Arnold. If Church 
and State were absolutely identical, it became 
important to decide precisely which classes of 
persons were to be excluded, owing to their 
beliefs, from the community. Jews, for in- 40 
stance, were decidedly outside the pale; while 
Dissenters—so Dr. Arnold argued—were as 
decidedly within it. But what was the position 
of the Unitarians? Were they, or were they 
not, Members of the Church of Christ? This 45 
was one of those puzzling questions which 
deepened the frown upon the Doctor’s fore¬ 
head and intensified the pursing of his lips. 

He thought long and earnestly upon the sub- 

8 "the termination of one of the great periods of 
the human race." 

6 . this termination of a period. . . .” 


ject; he wrote elaborate letters on it to various 
correspondents; but his conclusions remained 
indefinite. “My great objection to Unitarian- 
ism,” he wrote, “in its present form in England, 
is that it makes Christ virtually dead.” Yet he 
expressed “a fervent hope that if we could get 
rid of the Athanasian Creed many good Uni¬ 
tarians would join their fellow-Christians in 
bowing the knee to Him who is Lord both of 
the dead and the living.” Amid these perplexi¬ 
ties, it was disquieting to learn that “Unitarian- 
ism is becoming very prevalent in Boston.” He 
inquired anxiously as to its “complexion” there; 
but received no illuminating answer. The 
whole matter continued to be wrapped in a 
painful obscurity; there were, he believed, 
Unitarians and Unitarians; and he could say 
no more. 

In the meantime, pending the completion of 
his great work, he occupied himself with put¬ 
ting forward various suggestions of a practical 
kind. He advocated the restoration of the Or¬ 
der of Deacons, which, he observed, had long 
been “quoad the reality, dead”; for he believed 
that “some plan of this sort might be the small 
end of the wedge, by which Antichrist might 
hereafter be burst asunder like the Dragon of 
Bel’s temple .” 7 But the Order of Deacons was 
never restored, and Dr. Arnold turned his at¬ 
tention elsewhere, urging in a weighty pam¬ 
phlet the desirability of authorising military 
officers, in congregations where it was im¬ 
possible to procure the presence of clergy, to 
administer the Eucharist, as well as Baptism. 
It was with the object of laying such views as 
these before the public—“to tell them plainly,” 
as he said, “the evils that exist, and lead them, 
if I can, to their causes and remedies,”—that 
he started, in 1831, a weekly newspaper, The 
Englishman’s Register. The paper was not a 
success, in spite of the fact that it set out to 
improve its readers morally and that it pre¬ 
served, in every article, an avowedly Christian 
tone. After a few weeks, and after he had 
spent upon it more than £ 200 , it came to an 
end. 

Altogether, the prospect was decidedly dis¬ 
couraging. After all his efforts, the absolute 

7 According to a story formerly appearing at the 
end of the Book of Daniel and now in the Apocry¬ 
pha, Daniel, having convinced the king that Bel 
was a false deity, kitted the dragon. 
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identity of Church and State remained as un¬ 
recognised as ever. 

So deeply [he was at last obliged to confess] is the 
distinction between the Church and the State seated 
in our laws, our language, and our very notions, 
that nothing less than a miraculous interposition of 
Cod's Providence seems capable of eradicating it. 

Dr. Arnold waited in vain. 

But he did not wait in idleness. He attacked 1 
the same question from another side: he ex¬ 
plored the writings of the Christian Fathers, 
and began to compose a commentary on the 
New Testament. In his view, the Scriptures 
were as fit a subject as any other hook for free i 
inquiry and the exercise of the individual judg¬ 
ment, and it was in this spirit that he set about 
the interpretation of them. He was not afraid 
of facing apparent difficulties, of admitting in¬ 
consistencies, or even errors, in the sacred text. 
Thus he observed that “in Chronicles xi. 20 , 
and xiii. 2, there is a decided difference in the 
parentage of Abijah’s mother;”—“which,” he 
added, “is curious on any supposition.” And at 
one time he had serious doubts as to the 2 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
he was able, on various problematical points, 
to suggest interesting solutions. At first, for 
instance, he could not but he startled by the 
cessation of miracles in the early Church; but 5 
on consideration he came to the conclusion 
that this phenomenon might be “truly ac¬ 
counted for by the supposition that none but 
the Apostles ever conferred miraculous powers, 
and that therefore they ceased of course after 3 
one generation.” Nor did he fail to base his 
exegesis, whenever possible, upon an appeal to 
general principles. One of his admirers points 
out how Dr. Arnold 

4 ' 

vindicated God’s command to Abraham to sacrifice 
his son, and to the Jews to exterminate the nations 
of Canaan, by explaining the principles on which 
these commands were given, and their reference to 
the moral state of those to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed; thereby educing light out of darkness, un- ^ 
ravelling the thread of God’s religious education of 
the human race, and holding up God’s marvellous 
counsels to the devout wonder and meditation of 
the thoughtful believer. 

5 < 

There was one of his friends, however, who 
did not share this admiration for the Doctor’s 


methods of Scriptural interpretation. \V. G. 
Ward, while still a young man at Oxford, had 
come under his influence, and had been for 
some time one of his most enthusiastic dis- 
5 ciples. But the star of Newman was rising at 
the University; Ward soon felt the attraction 
of that magnetic power; and his belief in his 
old teacher began to waver, It was, in particu¬ 
lar, Dr. Arnold's treatment of the Scriptures 
o which filled Ward’s argumentative mind, at 
first with distrust, and at last with positive 
antagonism. To subject the Bible to free in¬ 
quiry, to cxcicise upon it the criticism of the 
individual judgment-—where might not such 
5 methods lead? Who could say that they would 
not end in Socinianism?—nay, in Atheism it¬ 
self? If the text ol Scripture was to be sub¬ 
mitted to the searchings of human reason, how 
could the question ol its inspiration escape the 
o same tribunal? And the proofs of revelation, 
and even of the existence of God? What hu¬ 
man faculty was capable of deciding upon 
such enormous questions? And would not the 
logical result be a condition of universal 
5 doubt? 

On a very moderate computation [Ward argued] 
five times the amount of a man's natural life might 
(/ualify a person endou ed with extraordinary genius 
to have some faint notion (though even this we 
3 doubt ) on which side truth lies. 

It was not that he had the slightest doubt of 
Dr. Arnold’s orthodoxy—Dr. Arnold, whose 
piety was universally recognised—Dr. Arnold, 
5 who had held up to scorn and execration 
Strauss’s "Leben Jesu” without reading it. 
What Ward complained of was the Doctor’s 
lack of logic, not his lack of faith. Could he 
not see that if he really carried out his own 
3 principles to a logical conclusion he would 
eventually find himself, precisely, in the arms 
of Strauss? The young man, whose personal 
friendship remained unshaken, determined 
upon an interview, and went down to Rugby 
; primed with first principles, syllogisms, and 
dilemmas. Finding that the headmaster was 
busy in school he spent the afternoon reading 
novels on the sofa in the drawing-room. When 
at last, late in the evening, the Doctor re- 
> turned, tired out with his day’s work, Ward 
fell upon him with all his vigour. The contest 
was long and furious; it was also entirely in- 
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conclusive. When it was over. Ward, with none 
of his brilliant arguments disposed of, and none 
of his probing questions satisfactorily an¬ 
swered, returned to the University, to plunge 
headlong into the vortex of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment;* and Dr. Arnold, worried, perplexed, 
and exhausted, went to bed, where he re¬ 
mained for the next thirty-six hours. 

The Commentary on the New Testament 
was never finished, and the great work on 
Church and State itself remained a fragment. 
Dr. Arnold’s active mind was diverted from 
political and theological speculations to the 
study of philogy and to historical composition. 
His Roman History, which he regarded as “the 
chief monument of his historical fame” was 
based partly upon the researches of Niebuhr, 
and partly upon an aversion to Gibbon. 9 

My highest ambition [he wrote] is to make my 
history the very reverse of Gibbon—in this respect, 
that whereas the whole spirit of his work, from its 
low morality, is hostile to religion, without speaking 
directly against it, so my greatest desire would be, 
in my History, by its high morals and its general 
tone, to be of use to the cause without actually 
bringing it forward. 

These efforts were rewarded, in 1841 , by the 
Professorship of Modem History at Oxford. 
Meanwhile, he was engaged in the study of 
the Sanscrit and Slavonic languages, bringing 
out an elaborate edition of Thucydides, and 
carrying on a voluminous correspondence upon 
a multitude of topics with a large circle of men 
of learning. At his death, his published works, 
composed during such intervals as he could 
spare from the management of a great public 
school, filled, besides a large number of pam¬ 
phlets and articles, no less than seventeen vol¬ 
umes. It was no wonder that Carlyle, after a 
visit to Rugby, should have characterised Dr. 
Arnold as a man of “unhasting, unresting dili¬ 
gence.” 

Mrs. Arnold, too, no doubt agreed with 
Carlyle. During the first eight years of their 
married life, she bore him six children; and 


*a movement, originated at Oxford University 
about 1833 , toward High Church principles in the 
Church of England. 

9 Edward Gibbon ( 1737 - 1794 ), British historian 
best known for The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 
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four more were to follow. In this large and 
growing domestic circle his hours of relaxation 
were spent. There those who had only known 
him in his professional capacity were surprised 
5 to find him displaying the tenderness and jo¬ 
cosity of a parent. The dignified and stern 
headmaster was actually seen to dandle infants 
and to caracole upon the hearthrug on all 
fours. Yet, we are told, “the sense of his au- 
10 thority as a father was never lost in his play¬ 
fulness as a companion." On more serious oc¬ 
casions, the voice of the spiritual teacher 
sometimes made itself heard. An intimate 
friend described how “on a comparison having 
15 been made in his family circle, which seemed 
to place St. Paul above St. John,” the tears 
rushed to the Doctor’s eyes and how, repeating 
one of the verses from St. John, he begged that 
the comparison might never again be made. 
20 The longer holidays were spent in Westmore¬ 
land, where, rambling with his offspring among 
the mountains, gathering wild flowers, and 
pointing out the beauties of Nature, Dr. Arnold 
enjoyed, as he himself would often say, “an 
25 almost awful happiness.” Music he did not ap¬ 
preciate, though he occasionally desired his 
eldest boy, Matthew, to sing him the Confirma¬ 
tion Hymn of Dr. Hinds, to which he had be¬ 
come endeared, owing to its use in Rugby 
30 chapel. But his lack of ear was, he considered, 
amply recompensed by his love of flowers: 
“they are my music,” he declared. Yet, in such 
a matter, he was careful to refrain from an ex¬ 
cess of feeling, such as, in his opinion, marked 
35 the famous lines of Wordsworth: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

40 He found the sentiment morbid. “Life,” he 
said, “is not long enough to take such intense 
interest in objects in themselves so little.” As 
for the animal world, his feelings towards it 
were of a very different cast. “The whole sub- 
45 ject," he said, “of the brute creation is to me 
one of such painful mystery, that I dare not 
approach it.” The Unitarians themselves were 
a less distressing thought. 

Once or twice he found time to visit the 
50 Continent, and the letters and journals record¬ 
ing in minute detail his reflections and impres¬ 
sions in France or Italy show us that Dr. Ar- 
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nold preserved, In spite of the distractions of 
foreign scenes and foreign manners, his ac¬ 
customed habits of mind. Taking very little 
interest in works of art, he was occasionally 
moved by the beauty of natural objects; but 
his principal preoccupation remained w ith the 
moral aspects of things. From this point of 
view, he found much to reprehend in the con¬ 
duct of his own countrymen. “I fear," he wrote, 
"that our countrymen who live abroad are not 
in the best possible moral state, however much 
they may do in science or literature." And this 
was unfortunate, because “a thorough English 
gentleman—Christian, manly, and enlight¬ 
ened—is more, 1 believe, than Guizot or Sis- 
mondi could comprehend; it is a finer specimen 
of human nature than any other country, 1 
believe, could furnish.” Nevertheless, our trav¬ 
ellers would imitate foreign customs without 
discrimination, “as in the absurd habit of not 
eating fish with a knife, borrowed from the 
French, who do it because they have no knives 
fit for use.” Places, no less than people, aroused 
similar reflections. By Pompeii, Dr. Arnold was 
not particularly impressed. 

There is only [he observed] the same sort of interest 
with which one would sec the ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah but indeed there is less. One is not au¬ 
thorised to ascribe so solemn a character to the de¬ 
struction of Pompeii. 

The lake of Como moved him more pro¬ 
foundly. As he gazed upon the overwhelming 
beauty around him, he thought of “moral evil,” 
and was appalled by the contrast. “May the 
sense of moral evil,” he prayed, “be as strong 
in me as my delight in external beauty, for in 
a deep sense of moral evil, more perhaps than 
in anything else, abides a saving knowledge 
of God!” 

His prayer was answered: Dr. Arnold was 
never in any danger of losing his sense of 
moral evil. If the landscapes of Italy only 
served to remind him of it, how could he for¬ 
get it among the boys at Rugby School? The 
daily sight of so many young creatures in the 
hands of the Evil One filled him with agitated 
grief. 


voted in its desires, it becomes a spectacle that it 
at dizzying and almost more morally distressing 
titan the shouts atul gambols of a set of lunatics 

5 One thing struck him as particularly strange: 
“it is very startling,” he said, "to see so much 
of sin combined with so little of sorrow.” The 
naughtiest boys positively seemed to enjoy 
themselves most. There were moments when 
ro ho almost lost faith in his whole system of 
education, when ho began to doubt whether 
some far more radical reforms than any he had 
attempted might not be necessary, before the 
multitude of children under his charge—shout- 
i 5 ing and gamboling, and yet plunged all the 
while deep in moral evil—could ever l>e trans¬ 
formed into a set of Christian gentlemen. But 
then he remembered Ins general principles, the 
conduct of Jehovah with the Chosen People, 
20 and the childhood of the human race. No, it 
was for him to make himself, as one of his 
pupils afterwards described him, in the words 
of Bacon, “kin to God in spirit"; he would rule 
the school majestically from on high. He would 
25 deliver a series of sermons analysing “the six 
vices" by which “great schools were corrupted, 
and changed from the likeness of God’s temple 
to that of a den of thieves." He would exhort, 
he would denounce, he would sweep through 
30 the corridors, he would turn the pages of 
Facciolati’s lexicon"’ more imposingly than 
ever; and the rest he would leave to the Pne- 
postors in the Sixth Form. 

Upon the boys in the Sixth Form, indeed, 
35 a strange bnrden would seem to have fallen. 
Dr. Arnold himself was very well aware of 
this. “I cannot deny," he told them in a ser¬ 
mon, “ that you have an anxious duty—a duty 
which some might suppose was too heavy for 
40 your years”; and every term he pointed out to 
them, in a short address, the responsibilities of 
their position, and impressed upon them “the 
enormous influence" they possessed “for good 
or for evil.” Nevertheless most youths of seven- 
45 teen, in spite of the warnings of their elders, 
have a singular trick of carrying moral burdens 
lightly. The Doctor might preach and look 
grave; but young Brooke was ready enough to 
preside at a fight behind the Chapel, though 


When the spring and activity af youth [he wrote] 10 Jacapo Facciolati ( 1882 - 1769 ), editor of a 

is altogether unsanctified by anything pure and ele- Latin language dictionary. 
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he was in the Sixth, and knew that fighting 
was against the rules. At their best, it may be 
supposed that the Praepostors administered a 
kind of barbaric justice; but they were not al¬ 
ways at their best, and the pages of Tom 
Browns Schooldays show us what was no 
doubt the normal condition of affairs under 
Dr. Arnold, when the boys in the Sixth Form 
were weak or brutal, and the blackguard Flash- 
man, in the intervals of swigging brandy-punch 
with his boon companions, amused himself by 
roasting fags before the fire. 

But there was an exceptional kind of boy 
upon whom the high-pitched exhortations of 
Dr. Arnold produced a very different effect. 
A minority of susceptible and serious youths 
fell completely under his sway, responded like 
wax to the pressure of his influence, and 
moulded their whole lives with passionate rev¬ 
erence upon the teaching of their adored mas¬ 
ter. Conspicuous among these was Arthur 
Clough. Having been sent to Rugby at the age 
of ten, he quickly entered into every phase of 
school life, though, we are told, "a weakness 
in his ankles prevented him from taking a 
prominent part in the games of the place.” At 
the age of sixteen, he was in the Sixth Form, 
and not merely a Praspostor, but head of the 
School House. Never did Dr. Arnold have an 
apter pupil. This earnest adolescent, with the 
weak ankles and the solemn face, lived en¬ 
tirely with the highest ends in view. He 
thought of nothing but moral good, moral 
evil, moral influence, and moral responsibility. 
Some of his early letters have been preserved, 
and they reveal both the intensity with which 
he felt the importance of his own position, and 
the strange stress of spirit under which he 
laboured. “I have been in one continued state 
of excitement for at least the last three years,” 
he wrote when he was not yet seventeen, “and 
now comes the time of exhaustion.” But he 
did not allow himself to rest, and a few months 
later he was writing to a schoolfellow as 
follows:— 

I verily believe my whole being is soaked through 
with the wishing and hoping and striving to do the 
school good, or rather to keep it up and hinder it 
from falling in this, 1 do think, very critical time, 
so that my cares and affections and conversations, 
thoughts, words, and deeds look to that involun¬ 
tarily. I am afraid you will be inclined to think this 

l'< 


“cant," and I am conscious that even one's truest 
feelings, if very frequently put out in the light, do 
make a bad and disagreeable appearance; but this, 
however, is true, and■ even if l am carrying it too 
j far, I do not think it has made me really forgetful 
of my personal friends, such as, in particular, Cell 
and Burbidge and Walrond, and yourself, my dear 
Simpkinson. 

Perhaps it was not surprising that a young man 
10 brought up in such an atmosphere should have 
fallen a prey, at Oxford, to the frenzies of 
religious controversy; that he should have been 
driven almost out of his wits by the ratiocina¬ 
tions of W. G. Ward; that he should have lost 
l; his faith; that he should have spent the rest of 
his existence lamenting that loss, both in prose 
and verse; and that he should have eventually 
succumbed, conscientiously doing up brown 
paper parcels for Florence Nightingale. 

20 In the earlier years of his headmastership 
Dr. Arnold had to face a good deal of op¬ 
position. His advanced religious views were 
disliked, and there were many parents to whom 
his system of school government did not corn- 
25 mend itself. But in time this hostility melted 
away. Succeeding generations of favourite pu¬ 
pils began to spread his fame through the Uni¬ 
versities. At Oxford especially men were pro¬ 
foundly impressed by the pious aims of the 
30 boys from Rugby. It was a new thing to see 
undergraduates going to Chapel more often 
than they were obliged, and visiting the good 
poor. Their reverent admiration for Dr. Arnold 
was no less remarkable. Whenever two of his 
35 old pupils met thpy joined in his praises; and 
the sight of his picture had been known to call 
forth, from one who had not even reached the 
Sixth, exclamations of rapture lasting for ten 
minutes and filling with astonishment the 
40 young men from other schools who happened 
to be present. He became a celebrity; he be¬ 
came at last a great man. Rugby prospered; its 
numbers rose higher than ever before; and, 
after thirteen years as headmaster. Dr. Arnold 
45 began to feel that his work there was accom¬ 
plished, and that he might look forward either 
to other labours or, perhaps, to a dignified 
retirement. But it was not to be. 

His father had died suddenly at the age of 
50 fifty-three from angina pectoris; and he him¬ 
self was haunted by forebodings of an early 
death. To be snatched away without a warn- 
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ing, to come in a moment from the seductions 
of this World to the presence of Eternity—the 
most ordinary actions, the most casual remarks, 
served to keep him in remembrance of that 
dreadful possibility. When one of his little bovs 5 
clapped his hands at the thought of the ap¬ 
proaching holidays, the Doctor gently cheeked 
him, and repeated the story of his own earls’ 
childhood; how his own father hail made him 
read aloud a sermon on the text "Boast not to 
thyself of tomorrow"; and how, within the 
week, his father was dead. On the title-page 
of his MS. volume of sermons he was always 
careful to write the date of its commencement, 
leaving a blank for that of its completion. One t 3 
of his children asked him the meaning of this. 

“It is one of the most solemn things 1 do,” he 
replied, “to write the beginning of that sen¬ 
tence, and think that I may perhaps not live 
to finish it.” 20 

It was noticed that in the spring of 18-12 
such thoughts seemed to be even more fre¬ 
quently than usual in his mind. lie was only in 
his forty-seventh year, but he dwelt darkly on 
the fragility of human existence. Towards the 25 
end of May, he began to keep a diary—a pri¬ 
vate memorandum of his intimate communings 
with the Almighty. Here, evening after eve¬ 
ning, in the traditional language of religious 
devotion, he humbled himself before Cod, 30 


own private life, so full of comforts, is very 
startling.” He was puzzled; but he concluded 
svith a prayer: “May I be kept humble and 
zealous, and may ( tod give me grace to laltour 
in my generation for the good of my brethren, 
and for His Glory!” 

The end of the term was approaching, ami 
to all appearance the Doctor was in excellent 
spirits. On June 11 th after a hard day’s work, 
he spent the evening with a friend in the dis¬ 
cussion of various topics upon which he often 
touched in his conversation—the comparison 
of the art of medicine in barbarous and civi¬ 
lised ages, the philological importance of pro¬ 
vincial vocabularies, and the threatening pros¬ 
pect of the moral condition of the United 
States. Left alone, he turned to his Diary. 

The day after to-morrow (lie wrote] is my birthday. 
If l am permitted to /lee to see It—my forty-seventh 
birthday since my birth. Ilow large a portion of my 
life on earth is already passed! And then—what is 
to follow this life ? IIon visibly my outward work 
seems contracting and softening away into the gen¬ 
tler employments of old age. In one sense, how 
nearly can I now say, "Vixi." And I thank Cod 
that, as far as ambition is concerned, it is, I trust, 
fully mortified; 1 have no desire other than to step 
hack from my present place in the world, and not to 
rise to a higher. Still there are works which, with 
Coil's permission, 1 would do before the night 
cometh. 


prayed for strength and purity, and threw him¬ 
self upon the mercy of the Most High. 

Another day and another month succeed [he wrote 
on May 31 st]. May God keep my mind and heart ^5 
fixed on Him, and cleanse me from all sin. I would 
wish to keep a watch over my tongue, as to vehe¬ 
ment speaking and censuring of others. . . . 1 
would desire to remember my latter end to which I 
am approaching. . . . May Cod keep me in the 
hour of death, through Jesus Christ; and preserve 4 ° 
me from every fear, as well as from presumption. 

On June 2 nd he wrote, “Again the day is over 
and I am going to rest. O Lord, preserve me 
this night, and strengthen me to bear whatever 45 
Thou shalt see fit to lay on me, whether pain, 
sickness, danger, or distress.” On Sunday, June 
5 th, the reading of the newspaper aroused 


Dr. Arnold was thinking of his great work on 
Church and State. 

Early next morning he awoke with a sharp 
pain in his chest. The pain increasing, a physi¬ 
cian was sent for; and in the meantime Mrs. 
Arnold read aloud to her husband the Fifty- 
first Psalm. Upon one of their boys coming into 
the room, 

My son, thank God for me [said Dr. Arnold; and as 
the boy did not at once catch his meaning, he 
added], Thank Cod, Tom, for giving me this pain; 
l have suffered so little pain in my life that 1 feel 
it is very good for me. Now Cod has given it to me, 
and I do so thank Him for it. 

Then Mrs. Arnold read from the Prayer-book 
the "Visitation of the Sick,” her husband listen¬ 
ing with deep attention, and assenting with 


“painful and solemn” reflections.—"So much of 
sin and so much of suffering in the world, as 50 an emphatic “Yes” at the end of many of the 
are there displayed, and no one seems able to sentences. When the physician arrived, he per- 
remedy either. And then the thought of my ceived at once the gravity of the case: It was 
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an attack of angina pectoris. He began to pre- under Arnold, ‘leaned strongly towards flow- 

pare some laudanum, while Mrs, Arnold went ers”; the words have an odd look to-day. The 

out to fetch the children. All at once, as the modem reader of Tom Browns Schooldays 

medical man was bending over his glasses, searches in vain for any reference to com- 

there was a rattle from the bed; a convulsive 5 pulsory games, house colours, or cricket av- 
struggle followed; and, when the unhappy erages. In those days, when boys played games 

woman, with the children, and all the servants, they played them for pleasure; but in those 

rushed into the room. Dr. Arnold had passed days the prefectorial system—the system which 

from his perplexities for ever. hands over the life of a school to an oligarchy 

There can be little doubt that what he had 10 of a dozen youths of seventeen—was still in its 
achieved justified the prediction of the Provost infancy, and had not yet borne its fruit. Teach- 

of Oriel that he would "change the face of edu- ers and prophets have strange after-histories; 

cation all through the public schools of Eng- and that of Dr. Arnold has been no exception, 

land.” It is true that, so far as the actual The earnest enthusiast who strove to make his 

machinery of education was concerned. Dr. Ar- 15 pupils Christian gentlemen and who governed 
nold not only failed to effect a change, but de- his school according to the principles of the 
liberately adhered to the old system. The mo- Old Testament has proved to be the founder of 
nastic and literary conceptions of education, the worship of athletics and the worship of 
which had their roots in the Middle Ages, and good form. Upon those two poles our public 
had been accepted and strengthened at the re- 20 schools have turned for so long that we have 

vival of Learning, he adopted almost without almost come to believe that such is their es- 

hesitation. Under him, the public school re- sential nature, and that an English public 
mained, in essentials, a conventual establish- schoolboy who wears the wrong clothes and 
ment, devoted to the teaching of Greek and takes no interest in football is a contradiction in 
Latin grammar. Had he set on foot reforms in 2; terms. Yet it was not so before Dr. Arnold; will 
these directions, it seems probable that he it always be so after him? We shall see. 
might have succeeded in carrying the parents 
of England with him. The moment was ripe; 

there was a general desire for educational GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

changes; and; Dr. Arnold’s great reputation 30 

could hardly have been resisted. As it was, he Gamaliel Bradford (1863-1932) was unsuccess- 
threw the whole weight of his influence into ftd as a poet, novelist, and playwright hut he 
the opposite scale, and the ancient system be- finally found his metier in biographical writing. 
came more firmly established than ever. With the publication of Lee the American, 

The changes which he did effect were of a 35 1912, this Boston-born writer, dealing with a 
very different nature. By introducing morals controversial subject, first showed his interest 
and religion into his scheme of education, he in “psychological biography," and followed 
altered the whole atmosphere of Public School with a long list of similar books, among them 
life. Henceforward the old rough-and-tumble, Confederate Portraits, 1914; Union Portraits, 
which was typified by the regime of Keate at 40 1916; A Naturalist of Souls, 1917; Bare Souls, 
Eton, became impossible. After Dr. Arnold, no 1924; and Saints and Sinners, 1932. In all, 
public school could venture to ignore the vir- Bradford composed 115 “psychographs,” a 
tues of respectability. Again, by his introduc- term he preferred to “portraits." Psychography 
tion of the prefectorial system, Dr. Arnold he has defined as “the condensed, essential, ar- 
produced far-reaching effects—effects which 45 tistic presentation of character ... it seeks to 
he himself, perhaps, would have found per- extract what is essential, what is permanent, 
plexing. In his day, when the school hours were and so vitally characteristic." His “soul pic- 
over, the boys were free to enjoy themselves as tures" have influenced and helped to popular- 
they liked; to bathe, to fish, to ramble for long ize the modem profile. “John Brown" reveals 
afternoons in the country, collecting eggs or 50 Bradfords keen perceptions, his integrity, and 
gathering flowers. “The taste of the boys at this • his fair-mindedness. Clear style serves to miti- 
period,” writes an old Rugbaean who had been gate both the prolixity of the selection and pos- 
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sible disagreement with Bradford's Interprcta- his stubbornness through life did not belie his 
tions. heredity. He had a severe and sternly nurtmed 

youth, growing up with the Bible in one hand 
JOHN BROWN 1 and the plough in the other. In later life lie 

5 wrote a brief autobiography, which depicts the 
1 struggles of his youth in the terse, tense, rude 

It is always profoundly interesting to study English he always used. All through it you can 
a controversy where there is right on both see the earnest, passionate, obstinate boy, with 

sides, though neither can see the right in the his soul set on one object, all the more furi- 

other. In the American Civil War, the South, 10 ously when he found himself balked, 
with however little fault of its own, was op- The boy was married when a boy, chased 

pressed, smothered by the hideous burden of fortune in strange fashion all over the country, 
slavery. On the other hand, it was contending as a tanner, as a surveyor, as a cattle-breeder, 

for the original principle of state vitality, the as a wool-merchant, and never once caught 

most important element in our Constitution, i 5 her. He had and bred and lost children, lost 
and one steadily undermined by Federal en- his wife, married another and had more chil- 
croachment and above all by the War. dren, illimitably. How he fed them all is a puz- 

Up to 1861 the most intense complication zle. But their feeding was simple, and their 
of these contending principles was in Kansas. lives were simple, and their souls were simple, 
There right and wrong fought their battle with 20 like his, if all souls were not so bewildcringly 
furious bitterness and with a heat of wrath and complex. Through these financial struggles it 
recrimination which is as pitiful as it is fasci- comes out increasingly evident that Brown was 
nating to behold. And into this thick and bushy not a good man of business, though often 
tangle of motives and passions John Brown shrewd and practical, as in his skilful classificu- 
hewed unhesitatingly with the fierce and cruel 25 tion of wools. His- temperament was speeula- 
axe of his unfaltering will. But, as it happens, tive, fed on high hopes, if little else. He worked 
Brown himself is as complex a puzzle as Kan- with borrowed capital, his schemes failed, and 

sas, and friends and enemies have torn his he came to grief, like many others. Most of us 

memory to pieces in the effort to make him out believe that he was fundamentally honest. But 
devil or saint; whereas he was neither, but a 30 some do not. It may be well to quote here the 
human being, with immense aspirations and most scathing piece of abuse that I have met 
hopes and struggles, like you or me. In any with, as an antidote to much that will come 

case, he was perhaps the most curious Amur- later: “I knew the old scoundrel long before the 

ican example of the intensity of fanatical en- war; long before Kansas was known; long be- 
thusiasm, and as such the analysis of his soul, 3 ; fore abolition had many advocates. He tried to 
with its damage and its glory, has a profound blow up his mother-in-law with powder; he 

and absorbing interest. was guilty of every meanness. He involved his 

Before beginning such analysis, however, we father at one time in ruin, and everybody else 
must have a brief summary of his remarkable he had anything to do with .” 3 So do the saints 
career, avoiding controversy as much as is pos- 40 and martyrs appear to those who have suffered 
sible, where many facts and almost all motives by them. 

are subject to contest. In making such a sum- But if the practical world rejected Brown 

mary, we must first acknowledge indebtedness and misunderstood him, the unpractical had 
to the admirable biography of Mr. Villard , 2 its revenge in yielding him immortal glory. He 

whose thoroughness of research is equaled only 45 gave his life with mad abandonment to the 
by his obvious desire to be fair to all parties American Negro and that sacrifice raised him 
and all men. on a pedestal no envy and no detraction will 

Brown was born in Connecticut in 1800. His ever throw down. Just when Brown’s devotion 
parents were of English and Dutch stock and to the abolition cause began cannot be defi- 

- eo nitely settled. In later years he and his family 

'From Damaged Souls by Gamaliel Bradford. 7 --— 

Copyright, 1023, by Houghton Mifflin Company. 3 Sara T. D. Robinson, Kansas, 1899, letter of 

2 Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown, 1910. N. Eggleston, October, 1833. 
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placed it very early. Mr. H. P. Wilson, who 
has dissected Brown’s soul with searching and 
ingenious cruelty, but I think with utter mis¬ 
apprehension, believes that this early origin 
was invented , 4 and that Brown’s anti-slavery 5 
enthusiasm was merely a hypocritical mask, to 
conceal the old greed for gain which had been 
in so many ways disappointed. I do not see 
how any one who has studied Brown’s life and 
letters with care can question his sincerity for 10 
a moment, and I believe, after a consideration 
of all the evidence, that the passion for freeing 
the slaves was early conceived and grew and 
broadened with years until, when he was near¬ 
ly sixty years old, it broke out in the wild ad- 1 5 
ventures of Kansas and Harper’s Ferry. 

Several of Brown’s sons went to Kansas in 
1854 and 1855. They were led in part, no 
doubt, by the enthusiasm of the free-soil move¬ 
ment, largely also by the instinct of adventure 20 
and of seeking fortune under new conditions. 
Their father was interested in their project 
from the first. He heard of the violence and ag¬ 
gression of the pro-slavery men, who were 
thronging into the territory from Missouri, left 25 
his wife and other children at his farm in North 
Elba, New York, and made his way to Kansas, 
well-armed, eager to help his sons, and pas¬ 
sionately curious to see what would turn up. 
When he arrived, the struggle between the po- 30 
litical parties was violently under way. Ac¬ 
counts vary as to the prominence of his earlier 
part in it. He was never a man to work with 
others, much less under them. He could con¬ 
tend, command, control: he could not obey. At 35 
any rate, he was intimately involved in the 
furious complications of the end of 1855 and 
the beginning of 1856, and his antipathy to the 
advocates of slavery increased in bitterness, if 
it could. There was wrath and recrimination 40 
everywhere, some unwarranted violence, and a 
luxury of threats, meaning much or little, but 
all serving to foment hatred. Brown made up 
his mind that a cruel example was needed. In 
May, 1856, he and a party of his followers took 45 
by night five pro-slavery men from among their 
Pottawatomie neighbors, men of bad character 
but not more criminal than others; and butch¬ 
ered them, literally hacked them to pieces with 
cutlasses. Brown always insisted, in a fashion 50 

‘Hill Peebles Wilson, John Brown, Soldier of 
Fortune, 1913. 
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approaching duplicity, that he had no actual 
hand in the deed; but the whole responsibility 
was his. In any case, it was a bloody, brutal 
murder, and quite without immediate excuse. 
Brown’s admirers declare that it saved Kansas 
to freedom. Less prejudiced historians believe 
that it did more harm than good. 

Brown’s course in the West after Pottawato¬ 
mie was much what it had been before. He was 
engaged in several so-called battles, with a few 
men on each side, and behaved always with 
absolute intrepidity and sometimes with 
shrewdness. Mr. Wilson insists that his chief 
motive was plunder. There was plenty of dis¬ 
reputable plundering on both sides, horse-steal¬ 
ing in particular. But there can be no serious 
doubt that Brown regarded it all as a worthy 
despoiling of the Egyptians and intended re¬ 
ligiously to devote all profit to the advance¬ 
ment of the cause. 

In the autumn of 1856 Brown left Kansas. 
The year 1857 he spent in the Middle West 
and East, gathering funds and arousing en¬ 
thusiasm in various societies and individuals, 
with tlie ostensible purpose of aiding in the 
Kansas struggle, but with at any rate some 
further and deeper plans for a more central at¬ 
tack upon the strongholds of slavery. In the 
summer of 1858 he returned to Kansas, where 
conditions were again acute, made a raid into 
Missouri, captured a considerable number of 
slaves, and, after a journey full of picturesque 
vicissitudes, carried them triumphantly to 
Canada where the British flag ensured their 
permanent freedom. John Brown never entered 
Kansas again. 

2 

As there is endless controversy over the date 
of Brown’s first interest in slavery, so historians 
dispute over his conception of the Harper's 
Ferry adventure. If the conversation recorded 
by Frederick Douglass 5 as having taken place 
in 1847 is to be accepted—and I think it must 
be in substance—Brown was at that time 
brooding over the details of some such scheme 
as he afterwards attempted to carry out. He 
explained to Douglass this plan for subsisting 
an army of whites and blacks in the mountain 
fastnesses and so gradually undermining the 

5 The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, 
Written by Himself, 1883. 
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whole slave power. In 1849 he made a brief And every one of them adored the old man and 

trip to Europe for business objects and he ap- was willing to die for him. Just what plan of 

pears to have attempted a more or less ex- campaign Brown had adopted, if any definite, 
tensive study of battles and battle-fields with a will never be known. His friends and his en- 
military purpose in mind. For, though he was 5 emies have ingeniously supplied him with sev- 
profoundly religious and bv profession a hater eral and supported them with what they think 
of war, like many another such he was a horn are conclusive arguments. But the arguments 
fighter, and relished nothing more than to have are as dilferent as the conclusions and none is 
Cod put a scourge into his hands to lash the convincing. Somehow or other Brown hoped to 
devil. i o gather a nucleus of slaves and whites whose de- 

His daughter testifies explicitly that lie told tcrmined action in seizing Harper’s Ferry 
her of his Harper’s Ferry plan before he first would finally lead to the liberation of every 

went to Kansas. In the interval between his Southern Negro. But the method of aecotn- 

two Kansas visits the general outline of the plishing this is obscure, and we are obliged 
scheme was certainly made more or less plain l s largely to fall back upon Brown’s trust in the 
to some of his Eastern supporters. And in May, guidance of Cod. On the one hand we are told 
1858, took place in Chatham, Canada, that by Salmon Brown that “Father had a peculiar- 
singular convention of a few whites and a ity of insisting on order. I felt that at Harper’s 
larger number of Negroes, which adopted the Ferry this very thing would he likely to trap 
still more singular Provisional Constitution, 20 him. He would insist on getting everything nr- 
Brown’s elaborate device for governing the na- ranged just to suit him before he would edi¬ 
tion within a nation that was to be established sent to make a move.”" On the other hand, we 
by the gradual freeing of the Southern slaves. have Brown’s own impressive saying: “It is an 
This instrument, with its lofty tone and its invariable rule with we to be governed by cir- 
complieated discrimination of executive, legis- 25 eumstanees; or in other words not to do any- 
lature, judiciary, etc., seems like a Utopian thing while 7 do not know what to do." No 
parody of the Constitution of the United States, doubt these two positions may be reconciled, 
developed by a slow, thorough, narrow, limited but they do not make our puzzle much clearer, 
intellect possessed and obsessed by one idea, At any rate, the conspirators, about twenty 

and such was assuredly Brown’s. 30 in all, lurked at the Kennedy F'arm till the 

Any hope the inventor of this system may middle of October, slowly accumulating arms 
have had of putting it immediately into prac- and supplies and keeping themselves marvel- 
tice was thwarted by the defection of the rest- ously hidden from the neighbors’ curiosity, 
less, unreliable adventurer Forbes, who, after Then, on the evening of Sunday, October 16th, 
being more trusted by his leader than was any 3 5 Brown marched out, at the head of a petty 
one else, deserted the cause and made perilous band of adventurers, to challenge deliberately 
revelations as to the methods. Brown was a great nation by assaulting its officers and seiz- 
obliged to defer action for a year; but his pa- ing its property. The complicated evolutions of 
tience was as indomitable as his energy. “Young Sunday night and Monday need not be traced 
men must learn to wait. Patience is the hardest 40 in detail. By Monday night not only the town 
lesson to learn. I have waited for twenty years of Harper’s Ferry but the State of Virginia and 
to accomplish my purpose.” the whole country had l>een aroused and had 

At last in the summer of 1859 Brown settled grasped, at least vaguely, the enormous ef- 
himself and his little band of followers at the frontery of Brown's undertaking. Various 
Kennedy Farm in Maryland, about five miles 45 peaceful citizens had been killed as well as 
from Harper’s Ferry. The followers were a several of Brown’s followers. He himself, after 
somewhat heterogeneous collection. They were getting possession of the different government 
by no means all religious men. Perhaps they buildings and picking up from the surrounding 
had not all been virtuous men. They were country a number of slaves and also a number 
hardy, vigorous young fellows, ready to risk 50 of slaveholders as hostages, among whom was 

anything and go anywhere. Most, if not all, of - 

them, had a superstitious horror of slavery. «Villard, op. cit. 
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a member of the family of Washington, was 
forced to take refuge, with the remains of his 
band and his prisoners, in the engine-house, 
and continued there till Tuesday morning. But 
in the dull gray October dawn a detachment of 5 
United States Marines, under Colonel Robert 
E. Lee, broke in the doors, liberated the pris¬ 
oners, and killed or captured all of the defend¬ 
ers. Brown was cut down fighting and received 
several wounds, which were at first thought to 10 
be dangerous, but which afterwards proved to 
be comparatively unimportant. 

Virginia and the whole South were naturally 
infuriated. Brown was speedily tried on various 
charges and sentenced to be hanged. His 15 
Northern friends complained of indecent haste 
in the proceedings, but later historians agree 
that on the whole the affair was conducted 
with as much consideration as could have been 
expected. Brown bore himself through it all 20 
with the admirable dignity that he had shown 
from the first moment of his capture. Indeed, 
the testimony of his captors and interrogators 
to his composure and clear-headedness is as 
impressive as that of his prisoners to his cour- 25 
age and thoughtful humanity. 

During the long weeks of his imprisonment 
the condemned traitor showed an unfailing 
self-possession. He discouraged all attempts at 
escape and urged upon his friends that as a 30 
martyr to the cause he would serve it more sub¬ 
stantially than by any further living effort. He 
corresponded widely, and his numerous letters, 
with their poignant directness and incontro¬ 
vertible sincerity, afford the best evidence of 35 
the great qualities of his character. 

On the second of December, 1859, John 
Brown was hanged at Charlestown, Virginia. 
Great military preparations were made to en¬ 
sure a peaceful execution of the sentence and 40 
it was carried out with every detail of decorum 
and decency, except that a painful delay at the 
last moment prolonged the prisoner's suspense. 
Brown’s bearing was perfect, his courage and 
calmness without flaw. There were no heroics, 45 
no rhetoric. He took an affectionate leave of his 
companions in arms and gave them each a 
quarter of a dollar, saying that he should have 
no further use for money. Of an equally touch¬ 
ing simplicity were his words, as he was driven 50 
to the gallows: “This is a beautiful country. I 
never had the pleasure of seeing it before,” and 
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the phrase seems somehow to give a startling 
insight into the vivid and intense perception of 
a man who is opening his eyes upon the other 
world. A few hours later the eyes were closed 
to this, and John Brown had become a strange, 
great legendary figure in the complicated prog¬ 
ress of humanity. 

3 

So died a typical incarnation of ideal, or 
fanatical, enthusiasm, a man absolutely con¬ 
vinced of the truth and justice of his own ideas 
of right and wrong, in certain points at any 
rate, and determined to impose them upon the 
world, by persuasion if possible, if not, by 
bloodshed, agony, and slaughter. He was a the¬ 
orist, a reasoner, all the more rigorous in his 
theories because their scope was limited and 
their range narrow. You can see the rigor in the 
face, especially before it was bearded, in the 
set mouth, the cavernous eyes, the sturdy chin, 
the drawn brows and square forehead. There 
was a tremendous, indomitable stubbornness in 
the man. “Let the grand reason, that one 
course is right and another wrong, be kept con¬ 
tinually before your own mind.” He kept it al¬ 
ways before his and walked straight on, no 
matter whom his footsteps shattered. 

To minds of a different type, reflective, curi¬ 
ous, analytical, there is endless interest in 
studying such a temperament, in weighing the 
good and evil of its working in the world, good 
and evil to itself, good and evil to the vast body 
of its fellow beings. Let us trace out some of 
the ramifications of this, as illustrated in the 
case of Brown. 

First as to the evil, and the evil to the world 
at large. Such natures are intolerant; from their 
point of view they have the right to be so. 
They know what should be done and what 
should not. Paltry excuses, quibbling reserves, 
charitable allowances, what are they but de¬ 
vices of the Evil One, cunningly assorted to ob¬ 
scure the real issue between heaven and hell? 
“I believe in the Golden Rule and the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence,” said Brown. “I think 
they both mean the same thing; and it is better 
that a whole generation should pass off the face 
of the earth—men, women, and children—by a 
violent death, than that one jot of either should 
fail in this country. I mean exactly so, sir.” He 
meant so, he acted so, he lived so. 
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Such intolerance kills the quiet ease and joy Those poor Negroes were toiling under the 

of life. It kills compromise and mutual under- lash, and why should he achieve felicity? lie 

standing, and breeds suspicion and mistrust. It wore old, plain clothes and ate the simplest 

breeds wrath and violence, sets father against sustenance compatible with life. The painter 

son and brother against brother, triumphantly 5 Hunt saw him once at a social gathering rcfuso 
justifies such hideous crimes as the brutal mur- oysters "because ‘he was not hungry.’ 1 said to 

ders on the Pottawatomie. And. alas, so often. a friend—and Brown was not celebrated then, 

it does all this from misapprehension, from not having been hanged!—There's something 

reasoning with fierce, narrow, unenlightened remarkable about that man. Did you ever know 

logic, and reasoning wrong. 10 a man to refuse oysters at a party because he 

The injury of this fanatical temperament to was not hungry?’ He did not take champagne, 

the individual possessor of it is even more ob- because he was ‘not thirsty.’ Held the glass as 

vious than the injury to the world at large. you would hold a doll for a baby. Was not go- 

Take intelligence. It cuts him off from curious ing to gorge himself—a man with such a des- 

knowledge, from wide interest in the move- 15 tiny and such a work before him.” When 
ment of life and its varied currents and subtle Douglass visited him in 1847, he was struck 
developments. It makes him fed that all that with the utter poverty of everything. “Plain as 

does not renovate society from his point of was the outside of this man’s house, the inside 

view is frivolous and contemptible. Brown was plainer. . . . There was an air of plain- 

read, oh, yes, he read the Bible, always the 20 ness about it which almost suggested destitu- 
Bible, and he read Plutarch, and he read books tion.” The meal was ‘‘such as a man might rel- 
on military science. What if he had read Plato ish after following the plough all day.” “Inno- 
or Montaigne? cent of paint, veneering, varnish, or table-cloth, 

And beauty? What room, what leisure is the table announced itself unmistakably of pine 

there for beauty, a frivolous distraction, an 25 and of the plainest workmanship.” And while 
idle, subtle siren which leads the soul astray the poverty may have resulted in part from 

from the one clear, arduous path it must for- lack of business ability, it came far more from 

ever follow? Brown loved music, loved hymns, absorption in higher things. “For twenty 

they fed his strange melancholy, his strange ex- years,” said Brown, in 1858, “I have never 

altation. Yet probably he would have said of 30 made any business arrangement which would 
music, with Cowper: “If it is not used with an prevent me at any time answering the call of 

unfeigned reference to the worship of God, the Lord. I have kept my affairs in such condi- 

... it degenerates into a sensual delight and tion that in two weeks I could wind them up 

becomes a most powerful advocate for the ad- and be ready to obey that coll; permitting 

mission of other pleasures, grosser perhaps in 35 nothing to stand in the way of duty—neither 
degree, but in their kind the same.” And Brown wife, children, nor worldly goods.” 

loved nature, but we have seen that he walked It is equally evident thut these lofty spiritual 
through it as a man in a dream, and opened pursuits do not fit well with the lighter side of 

his eyes to it only when they were about to social life, with the more kindly human rela- 
close forever. 4° tions, the gay exchange of cordial, empty, daily 

It was the same with all the comfort of life, jest and laughter. Brown had a grim. Old 

ease, fine clothes, delicate food, luxury, grace. Testamentary humor of his own, that relaxed 

elegance, and charm. The grosser man in us, the iron muscles of those mouth-comers just a 

the simple, natural man, unhaunted by far trifle. But did he ever laugh with abandon? He 

thoughts and tormenting scruples, enjoys these 45 mingled with men for his own purposes, 
things, savors them, revels in them. But how though even with those closest to him he had a 

can any one enjoy them whose mind is forever strange and desperate secrecy. For ordinary 

clouded with the misery of the world? How can social converse he had no taste and no apti- 

a life be happy passed in the midst of those tude. “I have one unconquerable weakness,” he 

who suffer? To be sure, many lives are; but not 50 said, with a smile, in those last unsmiling 

this man’s. He would cut off human wants, cut days: “I have always been more afraid of being 

off superfluous desires, cut off bare needs. taken into an evening party of ladies and gen¬ 
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tlemen, than of meeting a company of men The supreme sacrifice was always held in readi- 

with guns." Even the faculty of consolation, ness and accorded at the supreme moment. A 

that most exquisite, tender link of friendship, son was killed in Kansas, two sons were killed 

was denied to him, or at least not given in large at Harper’s Ferry. Still he fought on, if not un¬ 

measure: “I never seemed to possess a faculty 5 moved or without a tear, absolutely unaltered 
to console and comfort my friends in their in his resolution to give what was far dearer 

grief; I am inclined, like the poor comforters of than his own life to achieving the one great end 

Job, to sit down in silence, lest in my miserable of his and their existence on this earth, 

way I should only add to their grief.” The strain of living so much apart from all he 

But the crowning interest of the effect of 10 loved was terrible. It wrung his heart to think 
Brown's great aim in life upon his human rela- of their privation and sickness and sorrow. But 

tions appears in his dealings with his family. even this grief was smothered in the thought 

He was devotedly attached to both his wives of all that greater grief: “The anxiety I feel to 

and to his numerous sons and daughters. He see my wife and children once more I am un- 

was thoughtful of their worldly welfare, as he 15 able to describe. . . . The cries of my poor 
saw it, to the very end. He was more than sorrow-stricken despairing children, whose 

thoughtful, he was tender. He was tender to ‘tears on their cheeks’ arc ever in my eye and 

the animals with whom he dealt so much. lie whose sighs are ever in my ears, may, however, 

was tender, divinely tender with human be- prevent my enjoying the happiness I so much 

ings. When those he loved were ill he would 20 desire.” 

give up food, give up sleep, give up immedi- Truly, the strain of this man’s life in the grip 
ately necessary labor to tend them and watch of his overpowering obsession illuminates 

over them with delicate, considerate care. Yet Heine’s passionate saying: “We do not have 

he punished with pitiless severity. When one of ideas. The Idea has us and enslaves us and 

his sons had earned a heavy whipping, he in- 25 scourges us and drives us into the arena to fight 
flicted half of it and then made the boy lash for it like gladiators, who combat, whether they 

the father’s own bare buck till the blood came. will or no.” 

“He compelled his wife to ride to church with 

him on a pillion on a young and unbroken ’ 

horse he wished to tame, with the result that 30 And what good comes from this tyrannous 
she was twice thrown.” mastery of an idea, to balance and compensate 

Also, he must rule, dominate, control every- all the wide burden of privation and misery? 

thing that came near him. He dominated an- Let us consider such good first as it affects the 

finals. “He said that he could always, without individual, then as it affects the world at large, 

moving, make a dog or cat leave the room if 35 To clarify the consideration we must dig a little 
he wished, by his eye.” Was he not one day more deeply into the profound tangle of mo- 

to be ruler over thousands? If so, then surely tives that lies at the base of moral and spir- 

he must dominate at home. “He was intolerant itual, as of all other, effort, 

in little things and in little ways. ... I had it In such a case as Brown’s, the persistent, all- 

from [his son] Owen, in a quiet way and from 40 excluding nature of the obsession, its constant 
other sources in quite a loud way that in his intrusion in season and out of season, its cruel 

family his methods were of the most arbitrary dominance over all other motives and all other 

kind,” says a not too friendly witness. Doug- passions, undeniably suggests insanity. This so- 

lass, a most friendly one, observes that “he ful- lution has often been urged for Brown. It re¬ 

filled Saint Paul’s idea of the head of the fam- 45 ccives support from the man’s singular and un¬ 
ify. His wife believed in him, and his children fortunate inheritance. Insanity was rampant in 

observed him with reverence.” his mother’s family and there were a dozen 

And when a great cause demanded it, both instances in relatives more or less close to him. 

wife and children must be sacrificed without a An effort was made to plead this in court, 

moment’s hesitation. He said it often, and, 50 Brown himself rejected it scornfully. At the 
when necessary, he did it. The little sacrifices same time I think his frequent recurrence to it 

were demanded constantly and given freely. indicates that its shadow haunted him with 
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some discomfort. “I mav be very insane," he And Ix-sides the exhilaration of living lor an 

wrote; "and I am so, if insane at all. But if that ideal, there is the element of personal ambition, 

be so, insanity is like a very pleasant dream to It is quite unnecessary to assume with Mr. Wil 

me.” And again, "If I am insane, of course 1 son that Brown was actuated entirely by vulgai 

should think I know more than all the rest ol 5 greed and narrow personal vanity. Who shall 
the world. But I do not think so.” Yet this is say that the greutest of teachers and prophets 
precisely what he did think, what every en- is wholly exempt from the delight of feeling, il 
thusiast and fanatic of his type thinks. In that not saying, I did this thing? The man is worth 
overmastering, overwhelming assurance of little who has not the root of such ambition in 
knowing more than all the rest of the world, to him. Assuredly Brown had it. Did he not write 
from whatever source, lies all their power— of himself in youth, "lie very early in life he- 
and all their weakness. In the greatest ex- came ambitious to excel in doing anything he 
amples of the type the assurance proves itself undertook to perform"? Did he not write in 
well founded. The whole wide world comes age, when treading on the heels of perform- 
in time to think as they did and so to justify r 5 ance, "I have only had this one opportunity, in 
their sacrifice and martyrdom. And it is here a life of nearly sixty years; and could I be con- 
that more doubt arises in regard to Brown. tinned ten times as long again, I might not 
Strong and vigorous as his intelligence was, it again have another equal opportunity. God has 
ran so much to the fantastic, and the coneep- honored but comparatively a very small part of 
tion, or misconception, of his final effort was so 20 mankind with any possible chance for such 
incoherently disastrous, that it is impossible to mighty and soul-satisfying rewards"? 
credit him with clear, commanding intellectual Further, there is the delight of dominance, 

power. At the same time, it is equally impos- of controlling things and leading men, of feel- 
sible to describe him as in the stricter sense in- ing that your sole, petty, finite will is making at 
sane. Men who reason as consistently and will 25 least a portion of the universe bow and bend 
as insistently and act as persistently as he did, before it. To some spirits the thought of this is 
cannot be set apart as of diseased mind. hateful and the effort for it repulsive. 1 o others 

Yet to subordinate one’s whole existence so it is the supreme joy of life. And such pre- 

completely to an all-engrossing purpose is be- eminently was Brown. He even carried the in- 
yond doubt abnormal. It absorbs life, drinks up 3° stinct so far as to find it difficult to obey when 
the soul, sweeps the man out of the common obedience is perhaps the deepest secret of final 
course of daily interests and cares. And pre- mastery. He could not work well with others, 

cisely in this absorption, in this excitement, lift- He must rule or be nothing. Both friends and 

ing you above all earth, lies one of its charms. enemies testify to this. Very superstitious, very 

Such a nature as Brown’s is horn to struggle 35 selfish and very intolerant, with great self 
and fight, with something, with anything. He esteem. . . . He could not brook a rival, says 
thought he loved peace. So he did, in theory. one witness cited by Mr. Wilson. “He doted on 
But the peace he loved was the peace you have being the head of the heap, and he was, says 
to fight for. He was eager, restless. To be quiet Brown’s brother-in-law. And his son’s comment 
was death, and to be comfortable, and even to 40 is equally decided; “The trouble is, you want 
be happy, was too like being quiet. “I expect your boys to be brave as tigers, and still afraid 
nothing but to ‘endure hardness,' ” he said. He of you. While the father, meditating soberly 

wanted nothing but to endure hardness. When in his Virginia prison, recognized the same 

he was enduring and resisting, he knew he was weakness as clearly as any one. He writes of 

alive. One of the most instructive sentences he 4 5 one of his sons, he “always has underrated 
ever wrote was, “I felt for a number of years, himself; is bashful and retiring in his habits; is 
in earlier life, a steady, strong desire to die; but not (like his father) too much inclined to as- 

since I saw any prospect of becoming a ‘reaper’ sume and dictate.” 

in the great harvest, I have not only felt quite Thus, such a temper would like to control 

willing to live , but have enjoyed life much.” He 50 and dominate the world, but always for the 
probably enjoyed it most of all in prison, when world s good. In Brown at least there was not a 

only a few days of it were left him. trace of conscious desire to rule for evil or for 
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the gratification of any personal motive of mis- acute and exalted of all joys and the peace it 

chief or cruelty. In spite of all he had endured gives is the deepest and the most enduring of 

and all the slights and injuries of men, he re- all peace. So at least Brown found it, in his 
peats over and over that no thought of revenge prison days, with death awaiting him, having 
enters into any of his efforts. If the wicked 5 failed in his great undertaking according to the 
must suffer through his action, it is because judgment of men, but with the growing con- 
they are wicked, not because they have tor- sciousness that apparent failure covered God’s 
mented him. intention in a mightier triumph which could be 

For back of all the personal elements, back made perfect only by his departure from this 
even of the abstract desire to do good, there 10 troubled world. He was “fully persuaded that I 
was always God, and in the study of such am worth inconceivably more to hang than for 

temperaments as Brown’s the obscure, vast any other purpose.” And in that persuasion his 

mystery of God must always be given the larg- spirit found more contentment than it had 

est place. It is here, I think, chiefly that Mr. known in all his restless sixty years. “Tell your 

Wilson’s shrewd analysis is at fault. In all the 1 5 father that I am quite cheerful; that I do not 
puzzles, in all the tangles, in all the inconsisten- feel myself in the least degraded by my im- 

cies of this strange man’s life, especially in prisonment, my chains, or the near prospect of 

elucidating his plan, or lack of plan, before the the gallows. Men cannot imprison, or chain, or 

attack on Harper’s Ferry, we must look to God hang the soul .” 7 And when an effort was made 
as the solution. He was a child of destiny, like 20 to comfort him, he said, “I sleep peacefully as 
Napoleon, but with him the destiny was the an infant, or if I am wakeful, glorious thoughts 
obvious, constant direction of God. “The Lord come to me, entertaining my mind.” 
had directed him in visions what to do.” “He It is one of the characteristics of this spir- 

scouted the idea of rest while he held ‘a com- itual rapture that it is impelled to extend it- 

mission direct from God Almighty to act 2 ; self to others. None who feels the ecstasy of 
against slavery.’ ” “God hud created him to be God upon him can refrain from communi- 
the deliverer to slaves the same as Moses had eating it, from striving passionately to make 
delivered the children of Israel." It is true that the world over and urging others to make it 
Brown several times spoke of himself as nat- over also. And none strove thus with more 
urally sceptical. He was shrewd, hard-headed, 30 ardor than John Brown. Something magnetic 
far from disposed to accept all the fantastic in his obsession touched men of the most di- 

quips and quirks of credulous superstition. But verse temperaments and powers, roused them 

his intense insistence on what he did believe to think and feel and work as he did. 
was all the firmer, and he did believe that God Take his immediate followers, take that 
had predestined him from eternity to root out 35 group of boys, or little more than boys, who 
the curse from these United States, he did be- gathered about him with unquestioning loyalty 
lieve that God bade him do fierce and bloody in the last desperate venture. They were not 

things that that curse might be rooted out for- especially religious. Even Brown’s own sons 

ever. In 1856 Mrs. Coleman asked him, “Then, did not adopt his orthodox interpretation of the 

Captain, you think that God uses you as an in- 40 Bible. But every man of the company had im- 
strument in his hands to kill men?” And he an- bibed the spirit of sacrifice, every man was 

swered, "I think he has used me as an instru- ready to give his life for the cause their leader 

ment to kill men; and if I live, I think he will had preached to them, every man believed that 

use me os an instrument to kill a good many what he said should be done must be done, 

more.” 45 ‘They perfectly worshiped the ground the old 

And if this sense of immediate direction fellow trod on,” said a Southern observer who 

from God, of being in the hands of God as a had no sympathy with them except in the ad- 

mighty agent for his purposes, for everlasting miration of splendid courage, 

good, even sometimes through apparent evil, is Nor was it only over those who came under 

the greatest motive for human accomplish- 50 his immediate command that Brown exercised 
ment, is it not also the greatest source of hu- 7 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 
man rapture? The joy it brings is the most 1885. 
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the magnetism of inspiration and stimulus. Aft¬ 
er his capture and during his imprisonment he 
was surrounded by bitter enemies. But they 
grew to respect him and some apparently to 
have a personal regard for him. Even when 
they condemned his cause, they esteemed his 
spirit of sacrifice and his superb singleness of 
purpose. In the years before the crisis came he 
met some of the keenest and most intelligent 
men in the United States and they saw und felt 
in him a man of power, a man of will, a man 
of ideals above and beyond the common av¬ 
erage and level of trivial earthliness. “No mat¬ 
ter how inconsistent, impossible, and desperate 
a thing might appear to others, if John Brown 
said he would do it, he was sure to be believed. 
His words were never taken for empty bra¬ 
vado,” wrote Frederick Douglass. That enthusi¬ 
asts like Gerrit Smith should be carried away 
was perhaps natural. But Emerson was not an 
enthusiast, Thoreau was not, Theodore Parker 
was not. All these men spoke of Brown as one 
gifted for some divine purpose beyond mortal¬ 
ity. All of them thanked the humble farmer and 
shepherd for that thrill of exaltation which is 
one of the greatest forces that can touch the 
heart. No one will call John A. Andrew an en¬ 
thusiast. He was a practical man of the world, 
versed in the hard conduct of everyday affairs. 
Yet Andrew said: “Whatever might be thought 
of John Brown’s acts, John Brown himself was 
right.” 

And the influence of such a man and such a 
life and such a death flowed out and on beyond 
the men who obeyed him, beyond the men who 
met him, to those who never knew him and 
had hardly even heard of him, to the whole 
country, to the wide world. The song that car¬ 
ries his name inspired millions throughout the 
great Civil War, it has inspired millions since, 
and John Brown's soul and sacrifice were back 
of the song. That is what Brown meant when 
he said, “I am worth inconceivably more to 
hang than for any other purpose.” That is what 
men of his type achieve by their fierce struggle 
and their bitter self-denial and their ardent sac¬ 
rifice. They make others, long years after, oth¬ 
ers who barely know their names and nothing 
of their history, achieve also some little or 
mighty sacrifice, accomplish some vast and far- 
reaching self-denial, that so the world, through 
all its doubts and complications and perplexi¬ 


ties, may be lifted just a little towards ideal 
felicity. Whatever their limitations, their errors, 
whatever taint of earthly damage has infected 
their souls, it may justly be said that “these 
5 men, in teaching us how to die, have at the 
same time taught us how to live." # 

MARK TWAIN 

to (Samuel Langhome Clemens) 

The autobiography of Mark Twain (Samuel 
Langhome Clemens, 1835-1910), 1924, recalls 
the familiar story of his boyhood in Hannibal, 
Missouri, his life on the western frontier, and 
later travels over the United States and abroad. 
Its pages are alive with the vigorous humor, 
earthy philosophy, and rich experience which 
have fostered the Immense popularity of his 
20 major works —The Innocents Abroad, 1869; 
Boughing It, 1872; Tom Sawyer, 1876; A 
Tramp Abroad, 1880; The Prince and the 
Pauper, 1882; Life on tin* Mississippi, 1883; 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 1884; 
2 ? and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, 1889. The vivid account of childhood 
impressions given in "Early Days" is significant 
not only for its tvealth of sensory detail, but 
also as a revelation of the background material 
30 used particularly in the adventures of his most 
famotts characters, Tom Sawyer and Hack 
Finn. 

EARLY DAYS' 

35 It was a heavenly place for a boy, that farm 
of my Uncle John’s. The house was a double log 
one, with a spacious floor (roofed in) connect¬ 
ing it with the kitchen. In the summer the table 
was set in the middle of that shady and breezy 
40 floor, and the sumptuous meals—well, it makes 
me cry to think of them. Fried chicken, roast 
pig; wild and tame turkeys, ducks, and geese; 
venison just killed; squirrels, rabbits, pheas¬ 
ants, partridges, prairie-chickens; biscuits, hot 
45 batter cakes, hot buckwheat cakes, hot “wheat 
bread,” hot rolls, hot corn pone; fresh com 
boiled on the ear, succotash, butter-beans, 
string-beans, tomatoes, peas, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes; buttermilk, sweet milk, "clab- 
5° - 

1 From Mark Twain's Autobiography, Harper & 
Brothers. Copyright 1924, by Clara Gabrilowitsch. 
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ber”; watermelons, muskmelons, cantaloupes— 
all fresh from the garden; apple pie, peach pie, 
pumpkin pie, apple dumplings, peach cobbler 
—I can’t remember the rest. The way that the 
things were cooked was, perhaps the main 5 
splendor—particularly a certain few of the 
dishes. For instance, the corn bread, the hot 
biscuits and wheat bread, and the fried chick¬ 
en. These things have never been properly 
cooked in the Norti.—in fact, no one there is 10 
able to learn the art, so far as my experience 
goes. The North thinks it knows how to make 
com bread, but this is mere superstition. Per¬ 
haps no bread in the world is quite so good as 
Southern corn bread, and perhaps no bread in 15 
the world is quite so bad as the Northern imi¬ 
tation of it. The North seldom tries to fry 
chicken, and this is well; the art cannot be 
learned north of the line of Mason and Dixon, 
nor anywhere in Europe. This is not hearsay; it 20 
is experience that is speaking. In Europe it is 
imagined that the custom of serving various 
kinds of bread blazing hot is "American,” but 
that is too broad a spread; it is custom in the 
South, but is much less than that in the 25 
North. In the North and in Europe hot bread is 
considered unhealthy. This is probably another 
fussy superstition, like the European supersti¬ 
tion that ice-water is unhealthy. Europe does 
not need ice-water and does not drink it; and 30 
yet, notwithstanding this, its word for it is bet¬ 
ter than ours, because it describes it, whereas 
ours doesn’t. Europe calls it “iced” water. Our 
word describes water made from melted ice—a 
drink which has a characterless taste and which 3 5 
we have but little acquaintance with. 

It seems a pity that the world should throw 
away so many good things merely because they 
are unwholesome. I doubt if God has given us 
any refreshment which, taken in moderation, is 4° 
unwholesome, except microbes. Yet there are 
people who strictly deprive themselves of each 
and every eatable, drinkable, and smokable 
which has in any way acquired a shady repu¬ 
tation. They pay this price for health. And 45 
health is all they get for it. How strange it is! It 
is like paying out your whole fortune for a 
cow that has gone dry. 

The farmhouse stood in the middle of a very 
large yard, and the yard was fenced on three 50 
sides with rails and on the rear side with high 
palings; against these stood the smoke-house; 


beyond the palings was the orchard; beyond 
the orchard were the Negro quarters and the to¬ 
bacco fields. The front yard was entered over 
a stile made of sawed-off logs of graduated 
heights; I do not remember any gate. In a 
corner of the front yard were a dozen lofty 
hickory trees and a dozen black walnuts, and 
in the nutting season riches were to be gath¬ 
ered there. 

Down a piece, abreast the house, stood a lit¬ 
tle log cabin against the rail fence; and there 
the woody hill fell sharply away, past the 
barns, the corn-crib, the stables, and the to¬ 
bacco-curing house, to a limpid brook which 
sang along over its gravelly bed and curved 
and frisked in and out and here and there and 
yonder in the deep shade of overhanging foli¬ 
age and vines—a divine place for wading, and 
it had swimming pools, too, which were for¬ 
bidden to us and therefore much frequented by 
us. For we were little Christian children and 
had early been taught the value of forbidden 
fruit. 

In the little log cabin lived a bedridden 
whiteheaded slave woman whom we visited 
daily and looked upon with awe, for we be¬ 
lieved she was upward of a thousand years 
old and had talked with Moses. The younger 
Negroes credited these statistics and had fur¬ 
nished them to 11 s in good faith. We accom¬ 
modated all the details which came to us 
about her; and so we believed that she had 
lost her health in the long desert trip coming 
out of Egypt, and had never been able to get 
it back again. She had a round bald place on 
the crown of her head, and we used to creep 
around and gaze at it in reverent silence, and 
reflect that it was caused by fright through see¬ 
ing Pharaoh drowned. We called her “Aunt” 
Hannah, Southern fashion. She was supersti¬ 
tious, like the other Negroes; also, like them, 
she was deeply religious. Like them, she had 
great faith in prayer and employed it in all 
ordinary exigencies, but not in cases where a 
dead certainty of result was urgent. When¬ 
ever witches were around she tied up the rem¬ 
nant of her wool in little tufts, with white 
thread, and this promptly made the witches 
impotent. 

All the Negroes were friends of ours, and 
with those of our own age we were in effect 
comrades. I say in effect, using the phrase as a 
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modification. We were comrades, and yet not singing, whistling, yelling, whooping, laughing 
comrades; color and condition interposed a —it was maddening, devastating, uncndin able, 
subtle line which both parties were conscious At last, one day, 1 lost all my temper, and went 
of and which rendered complete fusion im- raging to my mother and said Sandy had been 
possible. We had a faithful and affectionate 5 singing for an hour without a single break, and 
good friend, ally, and adviser in "Uncle Dan'l," I couldn’t stand it,” and wouldn't she please 
a middle-aged slave whose head was the (rest shut him up. The tears came into her eyes and 
one in the Negro quarter, whose sympathies her lip trembled, and she said something like 
were wide and warm, and whose heart was this: 

honest and simple and knew no guile. He has 10 “Poor thing, when he sings it shows that ho 
served me well these many, many years. 1 have is not remembering, and that comforts me; but 
not seen him for more than half a century, and when he is still I am afraid he is thinking, and I 

yet spiritually 1 have had his welcome com- cannot bear it. He will never see bis mother 

pany a good part of that time, and have staged again; if he can sing, 1 must not hinder it, but 
him in books under his own name and as "Jim." 1 5 be thankful for it. If you were older, you would 
and carted him all around—to Hannibal, down understand me; then that friendless child's 

the Mississippi on a raft, and even across the noise would make you glad." 

Desert of Sahara in a balloon—and he has en- It was a simple speech and made up of small 

dured it all with the patience and friendliness words, but it went home, and Sandy’s noise 

and loyalty which were his birthright. It was 20 was not a trouble to me any more. She never 
on the farm that I got my strong liking for his used large words, but she had a natural gift for 

race and my appreciation of certain of its fine making small ones do effective work. She lived 
qualities. This feeling and this estimate have to reach the neighborhood of ninety years and 
stood the test of sixty years and more, and was capable with her tongue to the last—espe- 
have suffered no impairment. The black face is 2 ; dally when a meanness or an injustice roused 
as welcome to me now as it was then. her spirit. She has come handy to me several 

In my schoolboy days I had no aversion to times in my books, where she figures as Tom 

slavery. I was not aware that there was any- Sawyer’s Aunt Polly. 1 fitted her out with a 

thing wrong about it. No one arraigned it in dialect and tried to think up other itnprove- 

my hearing; the local papers said nothing 30 ments for her, but did not find any. I used 
against it; the local pulpit taught us that God Sandy once, also; it was in Tom Sawyer. 1 tried 

approved it, that it was a holy thing, and that to get him to whitewash the fence, but it did 

the doubter need only look in the Bible if he not work. 1 do not remember what name I 

wished to settle his mind—and then the texts called him by iri the book, 

were read aloud to us to make the matter sure; 35 I can see the farm yet, with perfect clear- 
if the slaves themselves had an aversion to ness. I can see all its belongings, all its details; 

slavery, they were wise and said nothing. In the family room of the house, with a “trundle" 

Hannibal we seldom saw a slave misused; on bed in one corner and a spinning-wheel in an- 

the farm, never. other—a wheel whose rising and falling wail, 

There was, however, one small incident of 40 heard from a distance, was the mournfulest of 
my boyhood days which touched this matter, all sounds to me, and made me homesick and 

and it must have meant a good deal to me or it low spirited, and filled my atmosphere with 

would not have stayed in my memory, clear the wandering spirits of the dead; the vast fire- 

and sharp, vivid and shadowless, all these slow- place, piled high, on winter nights, with flam¬ 

drifting years. We had a little slave boy whom 45 ing hickory logs from whose ends a sugary sap 
we had hired from some one, there in Hannibal. bubbled out, but did not go to waste, for we 

He was from the eastern shore of Maryland, scraped it off and ate it; the lazy cat spread 

and had been brought away from his family out on the rough hearthstones; the drowsy dogs 

and his friends, halfway across the American braced against the jambs and blinking; my 

continent, and sold. He was a cheery spirit, 50 aunt in one chimney corner, knitting; my uncle 
innocent and gentle, and the noisiest creature in the other, smoking his corn-cob pipe; the 

that ever was, perhaps. All day long he was slick and carpetless oak floor faintly mirroring 
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the dancing flame tongues and freckled with but everybody else went there. $ Many excur- 
black indentations where fire coals had popped sion parties came from considerable distances 
out and died a leisurely death; half a dozen up and down the river to visit the cave. It was 

children romping in the background twilight; miles in extent and was a tangled wilderness of 

“split”-bottomed chairs here and there, some 5 narrow and lofty clefts and passages. It was an 
with rockers; a cradle—but of service, but easy place to get lost in; anybody could do it— 
waiting, with confidence; in the early cold including the bats. I got lost in it myself, along 
mornings a snuggle of children, in shirts and with a lady, and our last candle burned down 
chemises, occupying the hearthstone and pro- to almost nothing before we glimpsed the 
crastinating—they could not bear to leave that 10 search party’s lights winding about in the dis¬ 
comfortable place and go out on the wind- tance. 

swept floor space between the house and kitch- "Injun Joe,” the half-breed, got lost in there 
b en where the general tin basin stood, and once, and would have starved to death if the 
wash. bats had run short. But there was no chance of 

Along outside of the front fence ran the 1 5 that; there were myriads of them. He told me 
country road, dusty in the summertime, and a all his story. In the book called Tom Sawyer I 
good place for snakes—they liked to lie in it starved him entirely to death in the cave, but 
and sun themselves; when they were rattle- that was in the interest of art; it never hap- 
snakes or puff adders, we killed them; when pened. “General” Gaines, who was our first 
they were black snakes, or racers, or belonged 20 town drunkard before Jimmy Finn got the 
to the fabled "hoop” breed, we fled, without place, was lost in there for the space of a week, 
shame; when they were "house snakes,” or and finally pushed his handkerchief out of a 
"garters,” we carried them home and put them hole in a hilltop near Saverton, several miles 
in Aunt Patsy’s work basket for a surprise; for down the river from the cave’s mouth, and 
she was prejudiced against snakes, and always 25 somebody saw it and dug him out. There is 
when she took the basket in her lap and they nothing the matter with his statistics except the 
began to climb out of it, it disordered her mind. handkerchief. I knew him for years and he 
She never could seem to get used to them; her hadn’t any. But it could have been his nose, 
opportunities went for nothing. And she was That would attract attention. . . . 
always cold toward bats, too, and could not 30 Beyond the road where the snakes sunned 
bear them; and yet I think a bat is as friendly themselves was a dense young thicket, and 
a bird as there is. My mother was Aunt Patsy’s through it a dim-lighted path led a quarter of 
sister and had the same wild superstitions. A a mile; then out of the dimness one emerged 
bat is beautifully soft and silky; I do not know abruptly upon a level great prairie which was 
any creature that is pleasanter to the touch or 3 5 covered with wild strawberry plants, vividly 
is more grateful for caressings, if offered in the starred with prairie pinks, and walled in on all 
right spirit. I know all about these coleoptera, sides by forests. The strawberries were fragrant 
because our great cave, three miles below Han- and fine, and in the season we were generally 
nibal, was multitudinously stocked with them, there in the crisp freshness of the early morn- 
and often I brought them home to amuse my 40 ing, while the dew beads still sparkled upon 
mother with. It was easy to manage if it was a the grass and the woods were ringing with the 
school day, because then I had ostensibly been first songs of the birds. 

to school and hadn’t any bats. She was not a Down the forest slopes to the left were the 

suspicious person, but full of trust and confi- swings. They were made of bark stripped from 
dence; and when I Said, “There’s something in 45 hickory saplings. When they became dry they 
my coat pocket for you," she would put her were dangerous. They usually broke when a 
hand in. But she always took it out again, her- child was forty feet in the air, and this was why 

self; I didn’t have to tell her. It was remark- so many bones had to be mended every year. I 

able, the way she couldn’t learn to like private had no ill luck myself, but none of my cousins 

bats. The more experience she had, the more 50 escaped. There were eight of them, and at one 
she could not change her views. time and another they broke fourteen arms 

I think she was never in the cave in her life; among them. But it cost next to nothing, for 
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the doctor worked by the year—twenty-five “I suppose that during all that time you 

dollars for the whole family. 1 remember two of were uneasy about me?" 
the Florida doctors, Chowning and Meredith. "Yes, the whole time.” 

They not only tended an entire family for “Afraid 1 wouldn't live?" 

twenty-five dollars a year, but furnished the 5 After a reflective pause—ostensibly to think 
medicines themselves. Coot! measure, too. On- out the facts—“No—afraid you would." 
ly the largest persons could hold a whole dose. Tho country schoolhouse was three miles 

Castor oil was the principal leverage. The dose from my uncle’s farm. It stood in a clearing in 
was half a dipperful, with half a dipperful of the woods and would hold about twenty-five 
New Orleans molasses added to help it down io boys and girls. We attended the school with 
and make it taste good, which it never did. The more or less regularity once or twice a week, 
next standby was calomel; the next, rhubarb; in summer, walking to it in the cool of the 
and the next, jalap. Then they bled the patient, morning by the forest paths, and back in the 
and put mustard plasters on him. It was a gloaming at the end of the day. All the pupils 
dreadful system, and yet the death rate was not i 5 brought their dinners in baskets—corn dodger, 
heavy. The calomel was nearly sure to salivate buttermilk, and other good things—and sat in 
the patient and cost him some of Ills teeth. the shade of the trees at noon and ate them. It 
There were no dentists. When teeth became is the part of my education which 1 look back 
touched with decay or were otherwise ailing, upon with the most satisfaction. My first visit 
the doctor knew of but one thing to do—he 20 to the school was when I was seven. A strap- 
fetched his tongs and dragged them out. If the ping gill ol fifteen, in the customary sunbonnet 
jaw remained, it was not his fault. Doctors and calico dress, asked me if I “used tobacco” 
were not called in cases of ordinary illness; the —meaning did I chew it. 1 said no. It roused 
family grandmother attended to those. Every her scorn. She reported me to all the crowd, 
old woman was a doctor, and gathered her own 25 and said; 

medicines in the woods, and knew how to com- “Here is a boy seven years old who can’t 

pound doses that would stir the vitals of a cast- chew tobacco.” 

iron dog. And then there was the “Indian doe- By the looks and comments which this pro- 

tor”; a grave savage, remnant of his tribe, deep- duced I realized that I was a degraded ob- 
ly read in the mysteries of nature and the secret 30 ject, and was cruelly ashamed of myself. I de- 
properties of herbs; and most backwoodsmen termined to reform. But 1 only made myself 
had high faith in his powers and could tell of sick; I was not ablo to learn to chew tobacco, 
wonderful cures achieved by him. ... I learned to smoke fairly well, but that did not 

We had the “faith doctor,” too, in those early conciliate anybody and I remained a poor 

days—a woman. Her specialty was toothache. 35 thing, and characterless. I longed to be re- 
She was a farmer’s old wife and lived five miles spected, but I never was able to rise. Children 

from Hannibal. She would lay her hand on the have but little charity for one another’s defects, 

patient’s jaw and say, “Believe!” and the cure As I have said, I spent some part of every 

was prompt. Mrs. Utterback. I remember her year at the farm until I was twelve or thirteen 
very well. Twice I rode out there behind my 40 years old. The life which I led there with my 
mother, horseback, and saw the cure per- cousins was full of charm, and so is the mem- 
formed. My mother was the patient. ory of it yet. I can call back the solemn twilight 

Doctor Meredith removed to Hannibal, by and mystery of the deep woods, the earthy 
and by, and was our family physician there, smells, the faint odors of the wild flowers, the 
and saved my life several times. Still, he was a 45 sheen of rain-washed foliage, the rattling clat- 
good man and meant well. Let it go. ter of drops when the wind shook the trees, 

I was always told that I was a sickly and the far-off hammering of woodpeckers and the 
precarious and tiresome and uncertain child, muffled drumming of wood pheasants in the 
and lived mainly on allopathic medicines dur- remoteness of the forest, the snapshot glimpses 
ing the first seven years of my life. I asked my 50 of disturbed wild creatures scurrying through 
mother about this, in her old age—she was in the grass—I can call it all back and make it as 
her eighty-eighth year—and said: real as it ever was, and as blessed. I can call 
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back the prairie, and its loneliness and peace, been acquired by art. Both taste good, but the 

and a vast hawk hanging motionless in the sky, experienced know which tastes best. I know 

with his wings spread wide and the blue of the the look of green apples and peaches and pears 
vault showing through the fringe of their end on the trees, and I know how entertaining they 
feathers. I can see the woods in their autumn 5 are when they are inside of a person. I know 
dress, the oaks purple, the hickories washed how ripe ones look when they are piled in 
with gold, the maples and the sumachs lumi- pyramids under the trees, and how pretty they 
nous with crimson fires, and I can hear the are and how vivid their colors. I know how a 

rustic made by the fallen leaves as we plowed frozen apple looks, in a barrel down cellar in 

through them. I can see the blue clusters of 10 the wintertime, and how hard it is to bite, and 
wild grapes hanging among the foliage of the how the frost makes the teeth ache, and yet 
saplings, and I remember the taste of them and how good it is, notwithstanding. I know the 
the smell. I know how the wild blackberries disposition of elderly people to select the 
looked, and how they tasted, and the same speckled apples for the children, and 1 once 
with the pawpaws, the hazelnuts, and the per- 1 5 knew ways to beat the game. I know the look 
simmons; and I can fed the thumping rain, of an apple that is roasting and sizzling on a 
upon my head, of hickory nuts and walnuts hearth on a winter’s evening, and I know the 
when we were out in the frosty dawn to scram- comfort that comes of eating it hot, along with 
hie for them with the pigs, and the gusts of some sugar and drenched in cream. I know the 
wind loosed them and sent them down. I know 20 delicate art and mystery of so cracking hickory 
the stain of blackberries, and how pretty it is, nuts and walnuts on a flatiron with a hammer 

and 1 know the stain of walnut hulls, and how that the kernels will be delivered whole, and I 

little it minds soap and water, also what know how the nuts, taken in conjunction with 

grudged experience it had of either of them. winter apples, cider, and doughnuts, make old 

I know the taste of maple sap, and when to 25 people’s old tales and old jokes sound fresh and 
gather it, and how to arrange the troughs and crisp and enchanting, and juggle an evening 
the delivery tubes, and how to boil down the away before you know what went with the time, 

juice, and how to hook the sugar after it is I know the look of Uncle Dan’l’s kitchen as it 

made, also how much better hooked sugar was on the privileged nights, when I was a 

tastes than any that is honestly come by, let 30 child, and I can see the white and black chil- 
bigots say what they will. I know how a prize dren grouped on the hearth, with the firelight 

watermelon looks when it is sunning its fat playing on their faces and the shadows flicker- 

rotundity among pumpkin vines and "simblins”; ing upon the walls, clear back toward the cav- 

I know how to tell when it is ripe without emous gloom of the rear, and I can hear Uncle 

“plugging” it; I know how inviting it looks 35 Dan’l telling the immortal tales which Uncle 
when it is cooling itself in a tub of water under Remus Harris was to gather into his book and 

the bed, waiting; I know how it looks when it charm the world with, by and by; and I can 

lies on the table in the sheltered great floor feel again the creepy joy which quivered 

space between house and kitchen, and the chil- through me when the time for the ghost story 

dren gathered for the sacrifice and their mouths 40 was reached—and the sense of regret, too, 
watering; I know the crackling sound it makes which came over me, for it was always the last 

when the carving knife enters its end, and I can story of the evening and there was nothing be- 

see the split fly along in front of the blade as tween it and the unwelcome bed. 

the knife cleaves its way to the other end; I can I can remember the bare wooden stairway 
see its halves fall apart and display the rich 45 in my uncle’s house, and the turn to the left 
red meat and the black seeds, and the heart above the landing, and the rafters and the 

standing up, a luxury fit for the elect; I know slanting roof over my bed, and the squares of 

how a boy looks behind a yard-long slice of moonlight on the floor, and the white cold 

that melon, and I know how he feels; for I world of snow outside, seen through the cur- 

have been there. I know the taste of the water- 50 tainless window. I can remember the howling 
melon which has been honestly come by, and of the wind and the quaking of the house on 

I know the taste of the watermelon which has stormy nights, and how snug and cosy one felt, 
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under the blankets, listening, and how the piness they raced and scampered about, and 
powdery snow used to sift in, around the knocked small people down, and made no end 

sashes, and lie in little ridges on the floor and of unnecessary noise. At the word, they van- 

make the place look chilly in the morning and ished away toward the woods, and we drifted 
curb the wild desire to get up—in case there 5 silently after them in the melancholy gloom, 
was any. I can remember how very dark that But presently the gray dawn stole over the 
room was, in the dark ot the moon, and how world, the birds piped up, then the sun rose 
packed it was with ghostly stillness when one and poured light and comfort all around, eve- 

woke up by accident away in the night, and rvthing was fresh and dewy and fragrant, and 

forgotten sins came flocking out of the secret 10 hie was a boon again. After three hours of 
chambers of the memory and wanted a heai- tiamping we arrived back wholesomely tired, 

ing; and how ill chosen the time seemed foi overladen with game, very hungry, and just in 

this kind of business; and how dismal was the time for breakfast, 

hoo-hooing of the owl and the wailing of the 
wolf, sent mourning by on the night wind. 15 

I remember the raging of the rain on that VIRGINIA Sl'KI’l II'IN WOOLF 

roof, summer nights, and how pleasant it was 

to lie and listen to it, and enjoy the white The daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, a distin- 
splendor of the lightning and the majestic gtiished scholar, Virginia Stephen Woolf 
booming and crashing of the thunder. It was a 10 (1HS2-10-H) was educated at home and assoei- 
very satisfactory room, and there was a light- ated with many of her father's friends — Hardy. 
ning rod which was reachable from the win- Stevenson, Raskin, Boyce, Meredith. Quite at 

dow, an adorable and skittish thing to climb ease in a world of hooks anti authors, she at- 

up and down, summer nights, when there were traetetl attention in 1015 with The Voyage 

duties on hand of a sort to make privacy desir- 25 Out, a novel written a lien she was twenty-four. 
able. Other volumes followed: Jacob’s Boom, 1022; 

I remember the ’coon and ’possum hunts, Mrs. Dalloway, 1025, To the Lighthouse, 
nights, with the Negroes, and the long marches 1027; The Waves, 1051. Mrs. Woolf was not 

through the black gloom of the woods, and the instinctively a fiction u liter, however, and her 

excitement which fired everybody when the 30 critical studios are the true measure of her 
distant bay of an experienced dog announced talent; The Common Header, 1025; The Coin- 

that the game was treed; then the wild scram- mon Reader, Second Scries, 1032; A Room of 

blings and stumblings through briers and bush- One’s Own, 1920; anil The Moment and Other 

es and over roots to get to the spot; then the Essays, 10-iH. "Miss Ormerod" represents an in- 
lighting of a fire and the felling of the tree, 35 foresting fusion of techniques, for it is exposi¬ 
tive joyful frenzy of the dogs and the Negroes, tory, critical biography handled as episodic 
and the weird picture it all made m the red narrative. Like all of Mrs. Woolf’s criticism, it 

glare—I remember it all well, and the delight is notable for its keenness of perception, its 

that everyone got out of it, except the ’coon. logic, and its balanced judgment. 

I remember the pigeon seasons, when the 40 
birds would come in millions and cover the MISS ORMEROD' 

trees and by their weight break down the 

branches. They were clubbed to death with The trees stood massively in all their sum- 

sticks; guns were not necessary and were not mer foliage spotted and grouped upon a 
used. I remember *the squirrel hunts, and 4 ; meadow which sloped gently down from the 
prairie-chicken hunts, and wild-turkey hunts, big white house. There were unmistakable 
and all that; and how we turned out, mornings, signs of the year 1835 both in the trees and 
while it was still dark, to go on these expedi- in the sky, for modern trees are not nearly so 
tions, and how chilly and dismal it was, and voluminous as these ones, and the sky of those 
how often I regretted that I was well enough 50 , Fr()mThe Cmnmon Reader hy Virginia Woolf, 

to go. A toot on a tin horn brought twice as copyright, 1925, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

many dogs as were needed, and in their hap- jnc. 
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days had a kind of pale diffusion in its texture critical. But they shone with increasing excite- 
which was different from the more concen- ment. She beat one hand upon the edge of the 

trated tone of the skies we know. table. What was the reason? One of the grubs 

Mr. George Ormerod stepped from the had ceased to float: he lay at the bottom; the 
drawing-room window of Sedbury House, 5 rest, descending, proceeded to tear him to 
Gloucestershire, wearing a tall furry hat and pieces. 

white trousers strapped under his instep; he And how has little Eleanor enjoyed her- 

was closely, though deferentially, followed by self?” asked Mr. Ormerod, in rather a deep 

a lady wearing a yellow-spotted dress over a voice, stepping into the room and with a slight 

crinoline, and behind her, singly and arm in 10 air of heat and of fatigue upon his face, 
arm, came nine children in nankeen jackets “Papa,” said Eleanor, almost interrupting her 

and long white drawers. They were going to father in her eagerness to impart her observa- 
see the water let out of a pond. tion, “I saw one of the grubs fall down and 

The youngest child, Eleanor, a little girl with the rest came and ate him!” 

a pale face, rather elongated features, and 15 “Nonsense, Eleanor,” said Mr. Ormerod. 
black hair, was left by herself in the drawing- “You are not telling the truth.” He looked 

room, a large sallow apartment with pillars, severely at the tumbler in which the beetles 

two chandeliers, for some reason enclosed in were still gyrating as before, 
hollnnd bags, and several octagonal tables, “Papa, it was true!” 

some of inlaid wood and others of greenish 20 “Eleanor, little girls are not allowed to con- 

malachite. At one of these little Eleanor Or- tradict their fathers,” said Mrs. Ormerod, eom- 

merod was seated in a high chair. ing in through the window, and closing her 

"Now, Eleanor,” said her mother, as the green parasol with a snap, 
party assembled for the expedition to the pond, “Let this be a lesson, Mr. Ormerod began, 

“here are some pretty beetles. Don’t touch the 25 signing to the other children to approach, 
glass. Don’t get down from your chair, and when the door opened, and the servant an- 
when we come back little George will tell you nounced, 
all about it.” “Captain Fenton.” 

So saying, Mrs. Ormerod placed a tumbler Captain Fenton “was at times thought to be 

of water containing about half a dozen great 30 tedious in his recurrence to the charge of the 
water grubs in the middle of the malachite Scots Greys in which he had served at the 
table, at a safe distance from the child, and battle of Waterloo.” 
followed her husband down the slope of old- 

fashioned turf towards a cluster of extremely But what is this crowd gathered round the 

old-fashioned sheep; opening, directly she 35 door of the George Hotel in Chepstow? A 
stepped on to the terrace, a tiny parasol of faint cheer rises from the bottom of the hill, 
bottle green silk with a bottle green fringe, Up comes the mail coach, horses steaming, 
though the sky was like nothing so much as a panels mud-splashed. “Make way! Make way!” 
flock bed covered with a counterpane of white cries the ostler and the vehicle dashes into the 
dimity. 4 ° courtyard, pulls up sharp before the door. 

The plump pale grubs gyrated slowly round Down jumps the coachman, the horses are led 
and round in the tumbler. So simple an enter- off, and a fine team of spanking greys is har- 
tainment must surely soon have ceased to nessed with incredible speed in their stead, 
satisfy. Surely Eleanor would shake the turn- Upon all this—coachman, horses, coach, and 
bier, upset the grubs, and scramble down from 45 passengers—the crowd looked with gaping ad- 
her chair. Why, even a grown person can miration every Wednesday all through the 
hardly watch those grubs crawling down the year. But today, the twelfth of March, 1852, 
glass wall, then floating to the surface, without as the coachman settled his rug, and stretched 
a sense of boredom not untinged with disgust. his hands for the reins, he observed that in- 
But the child sat perfectly still. Was it her 50 stead of being fixed upon him, the eyes of the 
custom, then, to be entertained by the gyra- people of Chepstow darted this way and that, 
tions of grubs? Her eyes were reflective, even Heads were jerked. Arms flung out. Here a 
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hat swooped in a semi circle. Off drove the 
coach almost unnoticed. As it turned the corner 
all the outside passengers craned their necks, 
and one gentleman rose to his feet and shouted, 
“There! there! there!" More lie was howled 
into eternity. It was an insect—a red-winged 
insect. Out the people of Chepstow poured 
into the high road; down the hill thev ran; al¬ 
ways the insect Hew in front of them; at length 
by Chepstow Bridge a young man, throwing 
his bandanna over the blade of an oar, captured 
it alive and presented it to a highly respectable 
elderly gentleman who now came pulling upon 
the scene—Samuel Budge, doctor, of Chep¬ 
stow. By Samuel Budge it was presented to Miss 
Ormerod; by her sent to a professor at Osloid. 
And he, declaring it "a fine specimen of the 
rose underwinged locust,” added the gratify¬ 
ing information that it “was the first ol the 
kind to be captured so far west.” 


plenty to say—" But neither Kred nor Aithur, 
Henry nor William found anything to sav— 

“. . . prolwbly the lev turer would have been 
equally well pleased had none of her own se\ put 
^ in an appearance." 

This comment upon a lecture delivered in 
the year 1889 throws some light, perhaps, upon 
archery meetings in the 'fifties, 
to 

It being nine o'clock on a Febiuarv night 
some time about 1802, all the Ormerods were 
in the library; Mr. Ormerod making architec¬ 
tural designs at a table; Mis. Ormerod lying 
t s on a sofa making pencil drawings upon grey 
paper; Eleanor making a model of a snake to 
sene as a paper weight; Ccorgiana making a 
copy of the font in Tidenham Church; some of 
the others examining books with beautiful il- 
20 lustrations; while at inteivals someone rose, 
unlocked the wire hook case, took down a 


And so, at the age of twenty-four Miss volume for instruction or entertainment, and 

Eleanor Ormerod was thought the proper per- perused it beneath the chandelier, 

son to receive the gift of a locust. Mr. Ormerod requhed complete silence for 

When Eleanor Ormerod appealed a! archery 25 his studies. His word was law, even to the 
meetings and croquet tournaments young men dogs, who, in the absence of their master, in- 

pulled their whiskers and young ladies looked slinctively obeyed the eldest male person in the 

grave. It was so difficult to make friends with a room. Some whispered colloquy there might be 

girl who could talk of nothing but black beetles between Mrs. Ormerod and her daughters— 

and earwigs—“Yes, that’s what she likes, isn’t 30 “The draught under the pew was really 
it queer?—Why, the other day Ellen, Mama’s worse than ever this morning, Mama—” 
maid, heard from Jane, who’s under-kitchen- “And we could only unfasten the latch of 

maid at Sedbury House, that Eleanor tried to the chancel because Eleanor happened to have 

boil a beetle in the kitchen saucepan and he her ruler with her—” 

wouldn’t die, and swam round and round, and 35 “—hin-m-m. Dr. Armstrong— Hm-m-rn—” 
she got into a terrible state and sent the groom “—Anyhow things aren’t as bad with us as 

all the way to Gloucester to fetch chloroform— they are at Kinghampton. They say Mrs. Bris- 

all for an insect, my dear!—and she gives the coo’s Newfoundland dog follows her right up 

cottagers shillings to collect beetles for her— to the chancel rails when she takes the sacra- 

and she spends hours in her bedroom cutting 40 ment—’’ 

them up—and she climbs trees like a boy to “And the turkey is still sitting on its eggs in 

find wasps’ nests—oh, you can’t think what the pulpit.” 

they don’t say about her in the village—for she —“The period of incubation for a turkey is 

does look so odd, dressed anyhow, with that between three and four weeks”—said Eleanor, 

great big nose and those bright little eyes, so 45 thoughtfully looking up from her cast of the 
like a caterpillar herself, I always think—but snake and forgetting, in the interest of her sub- 

of course she’s wonderfully clever and very ject, to speak in a whisper, 

good, too, both of them. Georgiana has a lend- “Am I to be allowed no peace in my own 

ing library for the cottagers, and Eleanor never house?” Mr. Ormerod exclaimed angrily, rap- 

misses a service—but there she is—that short 50 ping with his ruler on the table, upon which 
pale girl in the large bonnet. Do go and talk to Mrs. Ormerod half shut one eye and squeezed 

her, for I’m sure I’m too stupid, but you'll find a little blob of Chinese white on to her high 
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light, and they remained silent until the serv- oh, he’s dead now—a very good man—for 

ants came in, when everyone, with the excep- whom I collected wasps’ nests—lived at 

tion of Mrs. Ormerod, fell on their knees. For Brighton and wrote about wasps—he, I say, 

she, poor lady, suffered from a chronic com- wouldn’t let me learn anatomy, never liked me 

plaint and left the family forever a year or two 5 to do more than take sections of teeth.” 
later, when the green sofa was moved into the Ah, but Eleanor, the Bot and the Hessian 

comer, and the drawings given to her nieces in have more power over you than Mr. Edward 

memory of her. But Mr. Ormerod went on Ormerod himself. Under the microscope you 

making architectural drawings at nine p.m. clearly perceive that these insects have organs, 

every night (save on Sundays when he read a 10 orifices, excrement; they do, most emphatically, 
sermon) until he too lay upon the green sofa, copulate. Escorted on the one side by the Bot 

which had not been used since Mrs. Ormerod or Warble, on the other by the Hessian Fly, 

lay there, but still looked much the same. ‘‘We Miss Ormerod advanced statelily, if slowly, 

deeply felt the happiness of ministering to his into the open. Never did her features show 

welfare,” Miss Ormerod wrote, “for he would 15 more sublime than when lit up by the candour 
not hear of our leaving him for even twenty- of her avowal. “This is excrement; these, 

four hours and he objected to visits from my though Ritzema Bos is positive to the contrary, 

brothers excepting occasionally for a short are the generative organs of the male. I’ve 

time. They, not being used to the gentle proved it.” Upon her head the hood of Edin- 

ways necessary for an aged invalid, worried 20 burgh most fitly descended; pioneer of purity 
him . . . the Thursday following, the 9lh even more than of Paris Green. 

October, 1873, he passed gently away at the 

mature age of eighty-seven years.” Oh, graves “If you’re sure I’m not in your way,” said 

in country churchyards—respectable burials— Miss Lipscomb, unstrapping her paint box and 

mature old gentlemen—D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 25 planting her tripod firmly in the path, “—I’ll 
F.S.A.—lots of letters come after your names, try to get a picture of these lovely hydrangeas 

but lots of women are buried with you! against the sky— What flowers you have in 

Penzance!” 

There remained the Hessian Fly and the The market gardener crossed his hands on 
Bot—mysterious insects! Not, one would have 30 his hoe, slowly twined a piece of bass round his 
thought, among God’s most triumphant crea- finger, looked at the sky, said something about 
tions, and yet—if you see them under a micro- the sun, also about the prevalence of lady ar- 
scopel—the Bot, obese, globular, obscene; the tists, and then, with a nod of his head, ob- 
Hessian, booted, spurred, whiskered, eadav- served sententiously that it was to a lady that 
erous. Next slip under the glass an innocent 3 5 he owed everything he had. 
grain; behold it pock-marked and livid; or “Ah?” said Miss Lipscomb, flattered, but 

take this strip of hide, and note those pid- already much occupied with her composition, 
lulating lumps—well, what does the landscape “A lady with a queer-sounding name,” said 

look like then? Mr. Paseoe, “but that’s the lady I’ve called my 

The only palatable object for the eye to rest 40 little girl after —I don’t think there’s such an¬ 
on in acres of England is a lump of Paris other in Christendom.” 

Green. But English people won’t use micro- Of course it was Miss Ormerod, equally of 

scopes; you can’t make them use Paris Green course Miss Lipscomb was the sister of Miss 
either—or if they do, they let it drip. Dr. Ormerod’s family doctor; and so she did no 
Ritzema Bos is a great stand-by. For they won’t 45 sketching that morning, but left with a hand- 
take a woman’s word. And indeed, though for some bunch of grapes instead—for every flower 
the sake of the Ox Warble one must stretch a had drooped, ruin had stared him in the face— 
point, there are matters, questions of stock in- he had written, not believing one bit what they 
festation, things one has to go into—things a told him—to the lady with the queer name, 
lady doesn’t even like to see, much less discuss, 50 back there came a book, In-ju-ri-ous In-sects, 
in print—“these, I say, I intend to leave en- with the page turned down, perhaps by her 
tirely to the Veterinary surgeons. My brother— very hand, also a letter which he kept at home 
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under the clock, but he knew every word by servants assembled; and Miss Ormerod, rising 
heart, since it was due to what she said there to her feet, gave the toast “Her blessed Maj- 
that he wasn’t a ruined man—and the tears estv.” She was extremely loyal, and moreover 
ran down his face and Miss Lipscomb, clearing she liked nothing hettci than a glass of her 
a space on the lodging-house table, wrote the 5 father's old white port. She kept his pigtail, 
whole story to her brother. too, in a Irox. 

‘The prejudice against Paris Green certainly Such being her disposition it went hard with 

seems to be dying down,” said Miss Ormeiod her to analyse the spariow's eiop, for the spar- 
when she read it.—"But now,” she sighed row, she felt, symbolises something of the 
rather heavily, being no longer young and 10 hoinelv virtue of English domestic hie, and to 
much afflicted with the gout, “now it’s the proclaim it stuffed with deceit was disloyal to 
sparrows.” much that she, and her fathers before her, held 

One might have thought that f/irt/ would dear. Sure enough the eleigy—the Rev. J. E. 
have left her alone—innocent dirt-grev lmds. Walker—denounced her lor her brutality; 
taking more than their share of the breakfast 1 5 "God Save the Sparrow!" exclaimed the Ani- 
crumbs, otherwise inoffensive. But once you mal’s Eiiend; and Miss Carrington, of the 
look through a microscope—once you sec the Humanitarian League, replied in a leaflet 
Hessian and the Bot as they really are—there’s described by Miss Ormerod as “spirity, dis- 
no peace for an elderly lady pacing her terrace courteous, and inaccurate." 
on a fine May morning. For example, why, -o “Well.” said Miss Ormerod to her sister, “it 

when there are crumbs enough for all, do only did me no harm bcloio to he threatened to he 
the sparrows get them? Why not swallows or shot at, also hanged in elligy, and other little 
martins? Why—oh, here come the servants for attentions.” 

prayers— “Still it was very disagreeable, Eleanor— 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive -5 more disagreeable, I believe, to me than to 
them that trespass against us. . . . For thine you,” said Georgian.!. Soon Georgiana died, 
is the Kingdom and the power and the glorv, She had however finished the beautiful series 
for ever and ever. Amen—” of insect diagrams at which she worked every 

“The Times, ma’am—” morning in the dining-room and they were 

“Thank you, Dixon. . . . The Queen’s birth- 3° presented to Edinburgh University. But El- 
day! We must drink her Majesty’s health in the eanor was never the same woman after that, 
old white port, Dixon. Home Rule—tut—tut— Dear forest fly—flour mollis—weevils— 

tut. All that madman Gladstone. My father grouse and cheese flies—beetles—foreign cor- 
would have thought the world was coming to respondents—eel worms—ladybirds—wheat 
an end, and I’m not at all sure that it isn’t. I 3 5 midges—resignation from the Royal Agricul- 
must talk to Dr. Lipscomb—” tural Society—gall miles—boot beetles—an- 

Yet all the time in the tail of her eye she nouncement of honorary degree to be con- 

saw myriads of sparrows, and retiring to the ferred—feelings of appreciation and anxiety— 

study proclaimed in a pamphlet of which 36,- paper on wasps—last annual report—warnings 

000 copies were gratuitously distributed that 40 of serious illness—proposed pension—gradual 
the sparrow is a pest. loss of strength—finally Death. 

“When he eats an insect,” she said to her That is life, so they say. 

sister Georgiana, “which isn’t often, it’s one of 

the few insects that one wants to keep—one of “It does no good to keep people waiting for 

the very few,” she added with a touch of 45 an answer,” sighed Miss Ormerod, “though I 
acidity natural to one whose investigations don’t feel as able as I did since that unlucky 

have all tended to the discredit of the insect accident at Waterloo. And no one realises what 

race. the strain of the work is—often I’m the only 

“But there’ll be some very unpleasant conse- lady in the room, and the gentlemen so 

quences to face,” she concluded—“very un- 50 learned, though I’ve always found them most 
pleasant indeed.” helpful, most generous in every way. But I’m 

Happily the port was now brought in, the growing old. Miss Hartwell, that’s what it is. 
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That’* what led me to bo thinking of this diffi¬ 
cult matter of flour infestation in the middle of 
the road so that I didn’t see the horse until he 
had poked his nose into my ear. . . . Then 
there's this nonsense about a pension. What 
could possess Mr. Barron to think of such a 
thing? I should feel inexpressibly lowered if I 
accepted a pension. Why, I don’t altogether 
like writing LL.D, after my name, though 
Georgie would have liked it. All I ask is to 
be let go on in my own quiet way. Now where 
is Messrs. Langridge’s sample? We must take 
that first. ‘Gentlemen, I have examined your 
sample and find . . .’” 

"If anyone deserves a thorough rest it’s you. 
Miss Ormerod,” said Dr. Lipscomb, who had 
grown a little white over the ears. “I should 
say the farmers of England ought to set up a 
statue to you, bring offerings of corn and wine 
—make you a kind of Goddess, eh—what was 
her name?” 

"Not a very shapely figure for a Goddess,” 
said Miss Ormerod with a little laugh. “I 
should enjoy the wine though. You’re not go¬ 
ing to cut me off my one glass of port surely?” 

"You must remember,” said Dr. Lipscomb, 
shaking his head, "how much your life means 
to others.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Miss 
Ormerod, pondering a little. “To be sure, I’ve 
chosen my epitaph. ‘She introduced Paris 
Green into England,’ and there might be a 
word or two about the Hessian Fly—that, I do 
believe, was a good piece of work.” 

“No need to think about epitaphs yet,” said 
Dr. Lipscomb. 

"Our lives are in the hands of the Lord,” 
said Miss Ormerod simply. 

Dr, Lipscomb bent his head and looked out 
of the window. Miss Ormerod remained silent. 

"English entomologists care little or nothing 
for objects of practical importance,” she ex¬ 
claimed suddenly. “Take this question of flour 
infestation—I can’t say how many grey hairs 
that has grown me.” 

“Figuratively speaking, Miss Ormerod,” said 
Dr. Lipscomb, for her hair was still raven 
black. 

“Well, I do believe all good work is done in 
concert,” Miss Ormerod continued. “It is often 
a great comfort to me to think that.” 

“It’s beginning to rain,” said Dr. Lipscomb. 


"How will your enemies like that, Miss 
Ormerod?” 

“Hot or cold, wet or dry, insects always 
flourish!” cried Miss Ormerod energetically sit- 
5 ting up in bed. 

“Old Miss Ormerod is dead,” said Mr. Drum¬ 
mond, opening The Times on Saturday, July 
20th, 1901. 

ro "Old Miss Ormerod?” asked Mrs. Drum¬ 
mond. 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 


»5 


“A branch of history devoted to the reconstruc¬ 
tion of personal careers” is one definition of 
biography by Philip Guedalla (1889-1944). 
The interrelationship of biography and history 
20 is revealed in all his writings: Supers and Su¬ 
permen, 1920; The Second Empire, 1922 ; 
Palmerston, 1926; The Duke (Wellington), 
1931; The Hundredth Year, 1940. “Catherine 
Gladstone” is from a series of portraits of 
25 Victorian ladies, both real and imaginary, and 
exhibits Guedalla's customary sparkle and 
irony as well as his great ability to depict char¬ 
acter against the background of dramatic 
scenes. In biographical attitude he is reminis- 
3° cent of Lylton Strachcy (see 11, 317); John 
Gunther’s “inside” series of books bears re¬ 
semblance to Guedalla’s technique. 


35 


40 


45 


50 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE' 

Ann. [Looking at him with fond pride and 
caressing his arm] Never mind her, dear. Go 
on talking. 

Man and Superman 

The air of 1839 was heavy with impending 
nuptials. In the bright dawn of a new reign 
matrimony swept over England like a genial 
epidemic, and the land was loud with banns. 
For the Queen’s hand was asked and given; 
and, inspired by this event, a highly repre¬ 
sentative selection of her subjects moved with 
an almost simultaneous impulse to the altar. 

1 From Bonnet and Shawl by Philip Cuedalla. 
Copyright, 1928, by Philip Cuedalla. Courtesy 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons and of Hodder it Stoughton, 
Ltd. 
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Disraeli and his Mary Anric, Victoria amt hei there. Kor Circe was the last title which It 

Albert, even Lord Palmerston and his delicious would have occurred to Mr. Gladstone to bo- 

Emily prepared for felicity that season. Wed- stow upon MissGlynno. 

ding bells were universal, and discreet Victo- They were all in Home for Christmas; and 

rian amorini clustered in unseen jubilation 5 his reflections took a less pagan turn as he 
above the happy couples. But the cloud of heard mass with Manning in St. Peter's, or re¬ 
felicity hung nowhere lower or more richly corded endless Italian sermons in his insatiable 

charged than over Hawarden, where rumour diary. But one day he walked with her in 

positively announced a double wedding. At the Santa Maria Maggiore; and as they looked 
Castle two maidens drooped and two young 10 about them at so much Homan splendour she 
gentlemen paced the grounds together. The was led to compare the meager equipment of 
day broke at last, and one bridegroom—the English churches with the ungrudging corn- 

more aquiline of the two-—"rose in good time fort of English homes. "Do you think," she 

and read the Psalms.” The organ pealed; the asked the dark young man beside her, "we can 

Dean pronounced the blessing; bands thumped l 3 be justified in indulging ourselves in all those 
outside; the village children scattered flowers, luxuries?" She came, as he did, from a wealthy 
and cottagers performed obeisances in all di- home. He was a Tory too; and the answer wns, 
rections. For the tale of weddings was com- perhaps, a trifle awkward. But the wide-eyed 
plete. The Queen betrothed. Lord Palmerston question charmed him, and lie recorded it in 
proposing marriage, Dixiacli kneeling with 20 his all-seeing diary among notes of sermons 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis at St. George’s, Hanover with the ecstatic comment; “1 loved her for 
Square, were a mere prelude. Now Mr. Glad- this question—how sweet a thing it is to reflect 
stone had received his bride; and the Victorian that her heart and will ate entirely in the hands 

age was ready to begin. of God. May He in this, as in all things, be 

25 with her.” For that winter day in Santa Maria 
* Maggiore she had lit a candle that was to burn 

The joyful air had a less joyful overture. For between them for sixty years, 

courtship, in Mr, Gladstone’s hands, became His next move was less introspective, for 

an almost thoughtful mode. The lovers met the aspiration breathed in the privacy of his 
abroad. They had met before, but not as lovers 30 journal worked strongly on him; and Mr. Glad- 
—once at a dinner-party, where another guest stone (even the skittish Muse of intimate biog- 
was recalled (after a slightly suspicious inter- raphy attempts no more familiar address) of- 
val) to have observed, “Mark that young man! fered marriage. He offered it with every scenic 
He will one day be Prime Minister of Eng- advantage that a romantic mood, combined 
land”; once in the echoing austerity of 035 with a classical education, could suggest. For 
Handel Commemoration; and one vacation he proposed by moonlight in the Colosseum, 
when he was staying with her brother. He was “The theme,” as Disraeli wickedly remarked of 
a young Member of Parliament—Oxford (as some one else, “the poet, the speaker —and 
some one said) on the surface, but Liverpool (may one add?) the setting—“what a felicitous 
below. A priestly appearance was appropri- 40 combination!’ But Miss Glynne, sadly negli- 
ately distinguished by peculiar views upon the gent of a historic opportunity, was unrespon- 
Church; and he had positively written a book sive. One more classical allusion had fallen flat; 
about them, which lingered in the press whilst and the Colosseum, still conscious of its un¬ 
ite refreshed his classical allusions with a Sicil- enviable place in Christian tradition, made one 
ian holiday. She was the sister of a college 45 martyr more. The martyred wooer left for Eng- 
friend. They met in Sicily; they met again in land. But by a laudable precaution he took 
the same hotel at Naples, saw sights together, with him the brother of his fair executioner; 
dined a good deal en famille, and scaled Vesu- and the sister’s letters breathed a suspicious 
vius; and when he left, he entered “this interest in “Gi&” and “Gi&’s” book on Church 
Circean City” in his journal. The allusion, it 50 and State and her meetings with Gia s great 
may be presumed, was rather to the classics friend, Manning. She even employed this help- 
than to any enchantress whom he had met ful medium to answer “Gi&’s letters to herself 
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—"I appreciate very much the generous feel¬ 
ings which are expressed in his letter to me. 
... I cannot take Michael Angelo’s beautiful 
sonnet to myself, but the sentiments contained 
in it are so lofty, it was impossible not to read 
it without the greatest delight. Please read this 
yourself to Gii, as I particularly want the mes¬ 
sage to be given exactly.” There was a watch¬ 
ful postscript: "Tell me how you get through 
my message to Gii and any rebound. Nothing 
could express more honourable feelings and 
taste than the letter he wrote me." Meanwhile 
the lover was confiding to his journal a de¬ 
jected sense of his undue precipitation, stu¬ 
pidity, and general unworthiness, or attending 
committee meetings with undiminished zeal. 
That year the National Schools Enquiry 
claimed him, to say nothing of the committees 
of the Additional Curates Fund, the Church 
Commercial School, Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, and Church Building in the 
Metropolis, and the more secular affairs of the 
Carlton Club library and the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Club. He even found time for a perusal 
of Nicholas Nicklchy, which he found “very 
human; it is most happy in touches of natural 
pathos. No church in the book, and the motives 
are not those of religion.” 

But Mr. Gladstone, though suffering from no 
lack of church, was human, too; and his meet¬ 
ings with Miss Glynne were vigorously re¬ 
sumed in London. They met at every hour and 
in every part of town—at dinner-time in 
Berkeley Square, on horseback, even at break¬ 
fast with the poet Rogers. His journal still 
desponded. Even his father became the re¬ 
cipient of his despairs. But one afternoon they 
all drove down to Fulham for Lady Shelley’s 
garden-party. There, Thames proving more 
auspicious than Tiber, his desire was granted. 
For as they walked apart, she yielded and “my 
Catherine gave me herself." The mood of her 
surrender left nothing to be desired. She 
breathed a lofty piety; and in return the happy 
lover offered, as a gage rf amour, four lines of 
Dante. They even called on the Archbishop, 
whose official embrace was gracefully recorded 
by a proud fianc6. Then they plunged into a 
happy whirl of family visits, further compli¬ 
cated by a second engagement in the family. 
For her sister, after becoming hesitations, had 
yielded to the entreaties of Lord Lyttleton. 

c* 


She was “much overcome, and hid, her face in 
Catherine's bosom; then they flqd away for a 
little," while Gladstone did his best to com¬ 
pose the agitated peer. So Hawarden was to 
5 have its double wedding. The couples drove 
about together, read aloud, or struggled with 
the endless complexities of sorting out the 
sisters’ property. There was so much to plan— 
their future lives, the fireworks, entertainments 
10 for the wedding guests, and eternity for one 
another, to say nothing of a pair of honey¬ 
moons and something for the village children. 

The summer weeks flowed by, until the 
morning came when they were married in the 
1 5 mating world of 1839. The occasion, it must 
l>e confessed, was not lacking in emphasis. For 
the wedding carriages were followed-to church 
by a notable procession recorded in the 
Chester Chronicle : 
zo 

BAND. 

THE HAWAnnEN CASTLE LODCE OF ODD FELLOWS. 

BAND. 

HAWARDEN TEMPEHANCE SOCIETIES. 

BAND. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

BAND. 

TRADESPEOPLE IN LARGE NUMBERS. 

The bridegrooms, deafened but happy, drove 
30 in the sixth carriage; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that Lyttleton, always a little apt 
to be upset, broke down again. Even Gladstone 
' was unstrung. His unerring diary attributed it 
to the music: indeed, it was a wedding march 
35 that might have shaken stronger nerves. So 
the happy couples were floated to felicity on 
floods of tears. For a slightly emotional piety 
seemed to prevail. Besides, in 1839 the age of 
sensibility was not so distant. 

40 Even the honeymoon retained something of 
the dual character of that stupendous wedding. 
The smiling pairs were separated for a fort¬ 
night or so; and in an ecstasy of good inten¬ 
tions Gladstone, alone with Catherine, con- 
45 versed on the fallibility of private judgments, 
on amusements, on the sanctity of time, on 
Sunday observance and the relation of charity 
to private expenditure. He prized his treasure 
highly; but in the very act he seemed to test 
50 her precious metal in the fires of improving 
conversation. At intervals he read the classics. 
But early the next month they were all back 
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at Hawarden once again for "a Ire.mtifu) meet¬ 
ing between (the sisters" and the less spiritual 
delights of a servants' ball; and then the wed¬ 
ding tour started in earnest. This time two 
bridal carriages left for the coast, two pairs 
embarked for Greenock, and as they drove 
through Scotland, the obedient Highlands un¬ 
folded all their romance. Sometimes, indeed, 
they went halfway to meet it in full Highland 
costume, dressed somewhat unaccountably in 
Lenox tartan, each bride upon a Highland 
pony and each bridegroom striding attentively 
beside a pony's head. There was a happy inter¬ 
lude behind the Scotch baronial battlements 
of Mr. Gladstone's northern home, where 
every one played a great deal of chess and the 
family circle was completed by the arrival of 
an unmarried brother-in-law. 

Then more excursions past Braemar and 
Ballater, still unconscious of the impending 
glories of Balmoral. But Lyttlcton went south 
at last; and the Gladstones were alone for 
solitary chess and billiards—“C. and I in 
deadly conflict—too great an expenditure, per¬ 
haps, of thought and interest”—an endless 
leisure for reading Scott and Tiench and Keble, 
to say nothing of the Bishop of London on 
Education and annotating Rothe's Anfaugc drr 
Christlichen Kirchc.- A round of visits cairied 
them to Christmas; and as the new year 
opened, they were moving into Carlton House 
Terrace. It was near the House of Commons, 
still nearer to the Carlton Club, and quite near 
enough to the Sunday school at Bedfordbury, 
where Mr. Gladstone taught. Rules were drawn 
up to guide the household, and the first book¬ 
case was put up with due solemnity; the serv¬ 
ants’ library was chosen with immense de¬ 
liberation; district-visiting began, and in the 
ordered virtue of her home Catherine prepared 
for sixty years with Mr. Gladstone. 

2 

The sequel was not quite expected. It was 
easy to foresee a lifetime of devotion, with two 
figures steadily receding down the long avenue 
of public life, and two heads growing gray to¬ 
gether. For she was bound to fulfill the lyrical 
prophecy of their best man at the wedding 
and to 


soothe in many a toil-worn hour 
The noble heart that thou hast won. 


Be thou u Imbue breeze to him, 

_ A fountain sinking at his side; 

A star, whose light is never dun, 

A pillar, to uphold and guide. 

(Such predictions are the natural penalty of in 
viMng the Professor of Poetry to officiate as 
to groomsman.) And the appointed rifle was no¬ 
bly performed. Two generations of delighted 
Liberals watched the slim figure follow him 
down the cheering lanes of public meetings, 
steady him as he climbed on to innumerable 
IS platforms, tug off his coat, and sit demurely 
folding it as the big voice in front (with a 
suspicion of Liverpool about it) settled inim¬ 
itably into the first, deep "Mr. Chairman and 
fellow-electors." The House of Commons knew 
20 what hand had filled the "short, thick-set po¬ 
matum-pot, oval in shape, four inches in 
height," from which those eloquent lips drew 
intermittent (and slightly mysterious) refresh¬ 
ments, when the cheers gave a convenient 
25 pause; and an eye raised to the Ladies’ Gallery 
might catch a glimpse of an eager face that 
looked down at him. had watched unwavering¬ 
ly, indeed, since distant evenings before the 
Corn Laws were repealed, when “1 found nty- 
30 self nearly upon Lady John Russell’s lap, with 
Lady Palmerston and other wives,” and was 
still watching as he crouched, half a century 
away, beside the faithful Morlcy for a spring 
at the apostate Chamberlain. A Member once 
35 inquired why a small section of the brass grille 
in front shone so brightly, and was informed 
by the attendant that Mrs. Gladstone’s hand 
had polished it. She pinned the tea-rose in his 
coat, contrived the endless complications of a 
40 migratory politician’s life (a niece testified to 
“the maneuvers behind his back, the extraordi¬ 
nary dodges to smooth his path or oil his 
wheels or cocker up his health”), and was oc¬ 
casionally suspected of offering a hand to be 
45 shaken under his cape by eager (but exhaust¬ 
ing) Liberals . 3 The Professor of Poetry had in¬ 
vited her to be her husband’s fountain and (for 
the matter of that) his star. But far more often 
she performed the humbler, though more use- 

3 term applied to the radical Whig party ele¬ 
ments in tne early part of the nineteenth century, 
and later applied to the Whig party as a whole. 
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ful, functions of his screen. There was so much life with a public man, who habitually worked 
to screen him from—his own unresting energy, fourteen hours a day when in ofiee. But even 
hosts of supporters, anxious colleagues, and the without this discipline Catherine was quite un¬ 
dreadful irregularities of a politician’s diet. mistakable. The two sisters of the famous dou- 
One day in the Midlothian election they paid a 5 ble wedding had been known as “the Pussies"; 
call just after lunch; tea was produced but, as and her engaging quality seems to survive in 

he had a speech to make at three o'clock, re- the affectionate persistence of the nickname, 

speetfully declined; a cautious hand replaced For, mated with the sterner figure of “Uncle 
it on the hob; the meeting opened, and the William," she remained “Aunty Pussy” to two 
electors were informed of Lord Beaconfield’s 10 devoted generations; and young people do not 
iniquities at becoming length; the afternoon nickname great-aunts for nothing. Besides, she 
wore on, until the orator returned and the same was a Glynne, The Glynnes were good; but un- 
hospitable hand offered the dubious refresh- der all their goodness there resided a redeem- 

ment of the same tea. Queen Eleanor, one feels, ing streak of oddity. It expressed itself in a 

would have consumed the deadly brew and i 5 cheerful inconsequence, in an abiding taste for 
fallen at her husband's feet. But Mrs. Glad- nicknames; and portmanteau words and the 
stone was more skillful. She let him take the etymological eccentricities of an elaborate fam- 

cup, then sidled past and got it somehow on- ily dialect. Catherine was an arch-Glynne, pre- 

derneath her mantle; a sudden admiration of siding imperturbably over vast Biblical migra- 

the view drew her towards a window; and the lions of innumerable Lyttleton and G.ladstone 

Lowland landscape drank the Lowland tea. children and their countless attendants, that 
Small wonder that he adored her for a life- ended in triumph on the devastated floors of 
time passed (as an artful hand has diagnosed Hawarden or Ilagley, where a sardonic brother 
it) in “feeding a god on beef-tea.” once recorded "those great confluences of fam- 

Not that her rd/c was secondary. When she 25 flies which occur among the Glynnese,” with 
married, a cheerlul friend offered congratula- the agreeable turmoil of “seventeen children 
tions on having some one at last to write her there under the age of twelve, and conse- 
letters for her, and she made endless use of quently all inkstands, hooks, furniture, and 
him—“Could you order some tooth-brushes ornaments in intimate intermixture, and in cv- 
and brushes cheap for the Orphanage?” “Have 30 ery form of fracture and confusion.” That was 
you remembered to peep in on the Miss D.’s? her milieu; and she revelled in it. Whilst Uncle 
Only open the boudoir door and you will find William went on his majestic way, she ran 
them.” “Did you manage the flowers (or breathlessly behind in a splendid whirl of 
grapes) for Mrs. Bagshawe? She lives quite nephews, missed appointments and wild do- 
near Portland Place.” “If you have time, please 35 mestic improvisations. A devoted niece ad- 
bring down a little present for my three-year- mired “the astonishing intricacy of her arrange- 
old godchild; there are beautiful Bible prints ments, the dovetailing and never-ceasing ut- 
at the Sanctuary, Westminster, and also we tempts to fit in things which could and 
want a common easel from the same place, 5 s. wouldn’t fit.” She told him once to his marmo- 
to 8 s. 8 d., to hold the big maps tor the boys.” 40 real face what a bore he would have been, if 
Schoolroom easels, Bible prints, tooth-brushes, he had married somebody as tidy as himselt. 
flowers, and the socially desolate Miss D.’s The contrast was complete—the People’s Wil- 
were all to be fitted somehow into the hunted liam, intent upon his stately progress, and his 
life of a Prime Minister along with Ireland, Catherine careering alongside with her gay as- 
Egypt, and the Liberal Party, to say nothing of 45 sumption that “you were always ready to fall 
an uneasy Sovereign, Homer, and his own per- in with her and dovetail, and swap buders, and 
petual anxiety on points of Church discipline. supply meals, beds, cooks, or carriages at a 
So Catherine was more—much more—than moment’s notice,” and her endless trail of little 
a lieutenant, a mere blank numbered oval in notes, written on scraps with broken pens and 
the group of supporters clustering behind him. 50 generously smudged, each “i” without its dot, 
A less distinctive wife, one feels, must have de- each “t” uncrossed, and every period lacking 
veloped features of her own in the solitude of its punctuation. 
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The very contrast made her more adorable houses and hospitals, punctuated by official 

than ever. With Mr. Gladstone sitting by, how parties and her endless vigil in the Ladies' Gal- 

could any one resist the sweet inconsequence lery. They missed her once from llawurden 

that once feelingly complained to a startled after morning prayeis. she was off after a ty- 

lunch-party at Windsor of the intolerable te- S phoid case, hail put her patient in the train, 
dium of captivity for a notorious burglar— took her to Chester, loll her installed in hos- 

“But, oh, how dull he will lx?—conceive the pita], and was home in time for tea and an 

utter’ dullness of a prison”? Hers were the enormous charade ol giundehildren. Small 

bright, uncomprehending eyes that looked up wonder that when some one at the height ol 

at some one asking if, when she saiil that a ro the cholera epidemic saw a lady busily en- 
will had been “declared vull," she meant "null gaged in bundling babies in blankets out of 

and void”; and hers the soothing explanation, the London Hospital and asked who she might 

“No, dear, 1 always say vull." That, surely, was be, the reply was “Mrs. Gladstone. Some of 

the school at which Mr. Gladstone learned to the icsciied Illinois even loimd their way to the 

sing plantation melodies or waltz swaying l s august official attics ol Downing Street. But 
round the hearthrug to the disreputable catch, she was still busy in the stricken wards, walk- 

sung in duet; ing them quite as fearlessly as any Lady with a 

Lamp. 

A ragamuffin husband und a rantipoling wife. Hawarden itself was lull ol her—her Or- 

We'll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and , ha , ha( | its ),i.th in the Lancashire 

downs of life. cotton famine, and the smaller home first 

The song and dance are highly unlike him, but opened for a knot ol London cholera orphans, 
they were very like Catherine indeed. For, to She even partnered hoi husband in the heroic 
their great advantage, she remained more embarrassments of his rescue work. A startled 
Glynne than Gladstone. -5 friend once asked him, “What will Mrs. Glad- 

Not that levity was, in any sense, her prin- stone say if you take this woman home?” And 

cipal component. For the Clynnes were good; the deep voice replied, “Why, it is to Mrs. 

and goodness, for Catherine, meant something Gladstone I am taking her." For when they 

more than formal piety or regular attendance reigned there, Downing Street saw strange en- 

at public worship. That element, though, was 30 counters; and her urchins matched his Magda- 
never absent, as a startled modern may infer lenes. Each of the partners led the other on. 

from the delicious entry in her diary—“En- She even led him into the composition of lyric 

gaged a cook, after a long conversation on re- verse upon minor items ol intelligence from her 

ligious matters, chiefly between her and Wil- Convalescent Home. He was a secret rhymer 

liam.” But her piety found its expression far be- 15 of considerable ardour and pursued with gusto 
yond family prayers und the servants’ hall. the poetical problems presented by the style of 

Sometimes, indeed, her benefactions had a fine Messrs. Parkins & Gotto and the no less un¬ 
inconsequence, with ailing school-teachers usually named bride of his last Home Secre- 

packed suddenly to Hawarden, wings hurriedly tary— 

carved off at table and despatched posd-haste to 4° Aml , M . a or , landj , wi n swwir you may far go 
the village—“and let it go hot to Miss K. at y(m can hit on a double for Margot, 

once.” But her good works could be no less 

systematic. The House of Charity in Soho and But few Literals believed their monumental 

the Newport Market Befuge were her abiding leader capable of greeting with verse his wife’s 

passion, with Mrs. Gladstone for their indom- 45 announcement of the happy news from Wood- 
itable almoner, committee-man, and maid of ford that "the cook and the Captain are going 

all work. She was perpetually dashing off from to be married.” He received the intelligence 

Downing Street into the East End or to her with one of his deepest silences; and she com- 

Convalescent Home at Woodford. Startled plained in wifely irony, “Oh, of course, you 

electors saw the Premier’s wife alight from 50 are .too full of Homer and your old gods and 
third-class carriages at inexplicable stations; goddesses to care—stupid of me! But an ab¬ 
end her days were a delirious round of work- stracted hand had reached for a sheet of paper; 
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the pen—the slightly portentous pen of The 
State in its Relation with the Church and Bul¬ 
garian Horrors and The Question of the East — 
moved rapidly across the page; and she was 
presented with a highly indecorous epithala- 
mium, from its spirited opening, 

The Cook and the Captain determined one day, 
When worthy Miss Simmons was out of the way, 
On splicing together a life and a life, 

Tho one as a husband the other as wife— 

to its riotous conclusion, 


Miss Simmons came home and she shouted, “O 
dear! 

What riot is this? What the d—I is here? 

If the Cook and the Captain will not be quiescent, 
What can I expect from each Convalestent?" 

Fol de rol, fol do ml, fol de rol la. 

He wrote it just to please her; and one may 
guess from the lighthearted scrap how much 
she helped to keep him human. 

For, after all, ho was the greatest (and, per¬ 
haps, the best) of her good works. There was 
his life to he arranged, his innumerable com¬ 
ings and goings to be contrived, the silence to 
be kept round his work, and all the blows to 
deaden which adversaries aim at politicians, 
though they mostly fall upon their wives. It 
was easy enough to stand smiling at bis side 
and watch the cheering crowds—and then he 
could always think of such wonderful things to 
say to them, although she had to stop him once 
until the reporter could get near enough to 
hear. But the silent horns were not so easy, 
when he was sleeping badly, or the incorrigi¬ 
ble Disraeli seemed to flourish like the green 
bay-tree, or his own friends began to fail him. 
That was when she stretched a shielding arm 
above him to ttrke the blows; and he began to 


were prepared to worship, but not to follow, 
he dared not take home the news, Morley must 
tell her; Morley was always serviceable; he 
should sham tired himself and pass the ball to 
5 Morley. So Morley dined at Downing Street, 
and after dinner, while the others played back¬ 
gammon, she led the anguished Morley to a 
sofa, "behind an ornamental glass screen.” Mr. 
C. had told her that he was fagged and that 
o Morley would report how matters stood. And 
there on the sofa, while the two old gentlemen 
rattled their dice beyond the screen, he told 
her. She was quite unprepared, as the blow 
fell. 

1 5 Not quite the last, though. She was alone for 
that in the vast Abbey, where she left him; and 
the watching crowds saw the hope living in her 
eyes, as “she went in like a widow, she came 
out like a bride.” And in a year and a few 
20 weeks she joined him, dutiful as ever, with a 
murmur of “I must not be late for church." In¬ 
deed, she was not. 


2 5 WILLIAM BOLITHO 


In his introduction to Twelve Against the Gods, 
1929, William Bolitho (1990-1930) wrote, “We 
are horn as wasteful and unremorseful as ti- 
30 g ers; we are obliged to he thrifty, or starve, or 
freeze. We are horn to wander, and cursed to 
stay and dig." Bolitho rebelled against such a 
pattern of existence and lived a strenuous life 
in his native South Africa, as a stoker, on the 
35 battlefields of France, and as European trav¬ 
eler. A prolific biographer, his trenchant, satir¬ 
ical, and erratic prose is at its best in "Christo¬ 
pher Columbus," one of a dozen portraits of 
“ society’s pests and benefactors." His style may 
fear them more for her than for himself. For 40 often be irritating (one critic has said that Bo 


the unvarying alternation of success and failure 
had hardened him. His life had been like a 
deep excavation where defeat and recovery 
seemed to lie in geological layers, one above 
the other, over an almost geological period of 45 
time. 

But one day the alternation ended, since re¬ 
covery is more than doubtful for a resigning 
Premier of eighty-three; and as he faced the 
prospect, he became a coward for her. For 
when his last Cabinet had rounded with in¬ 
finite solicitude upon the leader whom they 


litho was “touched off as easily as a rocket” and 
another that he “writes like a man from Mars"), 
but it is always exhilarating. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 1 

These explorations of Alexander and Casa¬ 
nova 2 left one enticing corner in the dark. That 


5° 


1 From Twelve Against the Cods by William Bo¬ 
litho. Copyright, 1929, by Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. Reprinted by permission of Simon and Schus¬ 
ter, Inc. 

2 Chapters One and Two of Twelve Against the 
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is, the nature—if not the personality—of their 
supreme adversary in the game, the unseen 
dealer of the hand they and Society lost. At 
times, certainly, even under the thick white¬ 
wash Plutarch laid over the world’s greatest 
exploit, 1 fancy we made out a wavering shad 
ow, the traits of a presence that is neither 
Creek nor Persian, nor human at all; luring, 
spoiling, finally strangling with generosity the 
voung demi-god. So. the track of his cam¬ 
paigning that he scribbled in impatience over 
the map of Asia. Euiopc, Africa, seems (un¬ 
known to him) to be in a planchette writing, 
the script of destiny. This Destiny, Chance, 
Fate, Providence, lover and assassin of adven¬ 
turers, each of whose names is an unproved 
theoiy and surmise, whatever its true identity, 
seems nearer because not so solemn, in the life 
of the Venetian rake. That midnight catastro¬ 
phe in the Palace of Cardinal Accpiaviva at 
Rome, that letter dropped by the canal-side by 
the old Senator, the rusty lock he found in the 
attics of the Piombi leave the curtain quaking, 
and a slight pricking of the scalp, even il we 
have not Casanova’s own naive mysticism. 

Then can our profane search hope lor a 
nearer sight of the mystery, of whom all ad¬ 
venture is the religion? This Fate, which all 
languages have made feminine, perhaps be¬ 
cause it is usually impolite to women—can we 
hope to find out something about it that is 
more than allegory, more even than the ven¬ 
erable and inspired empiricisms ot Casanova’s 
two ancient mottoes? She finds the way. She 
leads the willing, deserts the laggard. I hat is 
already deeper than the gallows comfort of Kis¬ 
met. But not enough. 

In short: to give as full a value as possible to 
the cryptogrammatic that recurs in all these 
equations; to try a theology of adventme. The 
only direction is in the attentive study of Fate s 
own choice; to observe the life of one of her 
undoubted favorites as a front-row stall watches 
the left hand of the juggler to surprise the 
trick. Without hope of spying out more than 
the subtlest of hints—but if to the elements 
Alexander and Casanova taught us, we can add 

Gods deal with Alexander the Great and Casanova. 
Other chapters concern Mahomet, Lola Montez, 
Cagliostro, Charles XII of Sweden, Napoleon I, 
Catiline, Napoleon III, Isadora Duncan, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


a trifle more that is simply probable about her 
likes and dislikes, and the tactics by which our 
invisible Third satisfies them in her most un¬ 
guarded moments, it will ads .nice the interest 
S of our enquiry. For then we shall be able, con¬ 
tentedly, to watch the sliuggle fiom the point 
of view of the udventuiei himscll, who always 
sees in front of him not a calculus, but a Per¬ 
sonality, or at any rate a calculus more psycho- 
10 logical than mathematical. 

No one could be better for this slightly 
sacrilegious enterprise than the admirable 
Christopher Columbus, Colon, Cotillon, Co¬ 
lombo—whatevei his leal name was—the luck- 
l 3 iest and most hallowed adventurer on the 
whole roster. So lucky that the adventurous 
nineteenth eenturv pioposed to make him a 
saint. Modern reseaieh has lobbed him of that 
honor; it has substituted a thorough-paced ad- 
20 ventuier for the plaster dummy we were used 
to. 

He was born somewhere about the date 
Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, 
that is 1 15 d, the dale at which the Middle 
25 Ages 1 cally end. Like so many other men of 
late and history, he was entirely a man of his 
time. By which is invariably meant, a man 
with all the prejudices of the time that pre¬ 
ceded him. The Middle Ages summed them- 
30 selves up in this man, as ages do, just as they 
were out of date. Without any unnecessary 
trespass on a subject which has been staked 
and barb-wired by innumerable schools, au¬ 
thors, sects, principalities and powers of 
33 thought and propaganda, this mediaevalism 
which Christopher had was noticeable in two 
principal respects: in his habit of underestima¬ 
tion, and in his indomitable snobbery. First, 
like the age that expired in giving him birth, 
40 his standard of measurement was the "stature 
of a man,” so that he believed everything in 
heaven and earth, (and especially the Heavens 
and the Earth) to be smaller, slower, simpler, 
nearer, than they are. This error of scale is the 
45 peculiarity, sometimes the attractively infan¬ 
tile charm, of the Middle Ages, the secret both 
of its art and its dreary Crusading, both un¬ 
rivalled in their own style. The stars are only a 
few cubits away, Asia is round the corner, the 
50 world is not old and will die young; Aristotle 
knew everything. 

The Renaissance is in one respect the scrap- 
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ping of this mediaeval yardstick: the sudden that he was the scion of Count Colombo, of the 

revelation of size; the emigration from Lilliput Castle of Cuccaro in Montferrat, descended by 

to Brobdingnag. Christopher, responsible more legend from the Roman general Colonius, who 

than any other one man for the change, all his conquered Mithridates, King of Pontus, and 
life stuck to the old standard. The concrete re- 5 brought him prisoner to Rome. To this fable 
suits in his career, good and bad, we shall come (which after years of practice he certainly 

to in their time. Psychologically, this embedded managed to believe) he added the fantastic de¬ 
wrongness worked as a very potent and prac- tails that two other noble seigneurs, one a Gas- 

tical variety of “pragmatic fiction,” giving him con admiral, named William de Casenove 
the calm confidence, the faith of a child, as the to Coullon, and another, George Bissiprat Pala;o- 
books have it,'which is necessary to great en- logus, nicknamed Columbus Pyrata, also an ad- 

terprises, and almost impossible for an imagina- miral, a Greek, and a direct descendant of the 

live man to get from the cold water of mere Emperor of Constantinople, were his first 

truth. cousins. 

Above all then he was an imaginative man; 15 Domenico Colombo was a weaver in a small 
and a snob—which is an imaginative and po- way, who started a wineshop, added to it a line 

etical foim of ambition. Not one of Thack- in cheese and finally went bankrupt—a serious 

eray’s poor snobs, who were after all merely crime in the commercial republic of Genoa— 

professional men living beyond their means. A and was imprisoned for some time. Christopher 

mediaeval snob, to whom a pedigree was not 20 had some advantageous story that he had re- 
only necessary, but inflated with poetry and ceived a good education, with a specialty of 

mystical virtue. For a weaver’s son in 1453 Latin. He must have learned rapidly, for at the 

would not only find the whole social system age of eleven he was apprenticed to his father, 

hostile to his ambition, but probably would after the custom. As Domenico’s affairs, if not 

never muster the courage himself to rival his it his fortune, grew, Christopher and his brother 
betters, those descendants of the rough-necks Bartholomew helped him by acting as com- 

of William the Conqueror, or of the lousy mercial travellers, or more properly cloth- 

soldiery of Charlemagne. There was an iuhibi- hawkers, carminatores, taking round the prod- 

tory taboo about these gentlemen with the ucts of their evening’s work to the farmhouses 

pretty names, which a Columbus of Genoa 30 ”f the environs. The type has not yet died out. 
could only exercise, as Christopher did, by pre- Through the whole of north Italy and as far as 

tending to be one of them, and believing it Marseilles and Avignon in Provence these 

himself. young Italians, half pedlars, half counter- 

For this, mainly, he has been called a “path- hands, are sometimes to be met with, pushing 

ological liar” by those who like medical names 3 5 their bicycles desperately over the dusty hill 
for our little weaknesses. If it is pathological to roads, with a mountain of cloth-rolls on their 

tell lies in the only way they are convincing, backs. Sweating, serious youths, frantic savers, 

that is, after swallowing them oneself, Colum- the men who put the verdigris on the copper 

bus had the disease, and not only in this matter coinage. 

of his birth and family. So well did he and his 40 When Christopher was about eighteen, he 
innocent accomplice, his son-biographer, hum- seems to have been admitted, or forced, to a 

bug the world, that to this day there is a lively part in his father's speculations. There is a bill 

controversy; one school firmly holding that he extant in which he and his father admit a debt 

was a Galician Marrano, or converted Jew; an- of ten dollars for wine sold to them conjointly 

other that he was an Italian but from a Spanish 45 by Pietro Bellesio of Porto Maurizio. In the 
family; the third and most respectable (which same year poor Domenico was jailed for debt; 

I propose to follow) that he was the Christo- Christopher had to stand security for what he 

pher, son of Domenico Colombo and his wife owed to Girolamo del Porto, wholesale cheese- 

Suzanna Fontanarossa, baptized in the little monger, before his father was released, 
church of St. Stephen at Genoa. All these hy- 50 Three years later, he makes his first voyage, 
potheses must make him turn in his grave, for Not as seaman, still less as admiral of King 

his own story, held to throughout his life, was Rent’s fleet, “on a punitive expedition against 
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the Sallee rovers of Algiers." as he claimed (the place of a world ol noodles and cowards 
last such expedition took place when Christo- lrogged in the theory that the world was flat 
pher was nine years old). But quite naturally and the Atlantic attested with demons, which 
in the capacity in which he had Been brought Columbus put right at one dazzling stroke, 
up: as travelling salesman, with a cargo of soft S with the genius of Calilco doubled with Coper- 
goods to the Levant. His employers were the mens, and something also of the parlor-con- 
great firm of Di Negro and Spinola, one of the juier, according to the legend of the egg. the 
biggest houses of Genoa, and the holdeis of the truth is more interesting. No one in the world 
wheat monopoly. In 1476 , in the same employ- of pilots, scientists, merchant-adventurers, in 
ment, he set sail for England, a great consumer 10 which Columbus had elected himself a mem- 
of Genoese stuffs. The convoy was attacked off her bv his maiine stories, believed that the 
Cape St. Vincent by twelve war-ships under world was Hat. In 1481 the Pope himself, Syi- 
the leadership of Casenove-Coullon, precisely vius Piccolomini, Pius 11 , announced as a tru- 
the same whom Christopher later adopted. ism: Af imtli fannum oimws /ere romriifinnf ro- 
Three Genoese ships were burnt, the rest, on i 5 tiniilam esse. "Viituallv eseiyone is agreed that 
board one of which was Christopher, were the world is round." As for the supernatural 
saved by Portuguese and brought to Lisbon. leirors of travel, thoie was no greater 1 reliever 

Di Negro and Spinola had a branch there. in them than Columbus, llis bedside books all 

Christopher and the rest of the 120 survivors his life were the Voi/r/ge.v of Sir John de Mnn- 

were looked after, and in the autumn of the zo deville, and the I’Ulure af Ilia World by Pierre 
same year embarked on a second convoy, d’Ailly, in which lantastie taste in reading he 
which, more fortunate, arrived at its destina- was tar behind the times. The mariners of Lis¬ 
bon. On this trip Christopher wove a daring lion and Genoa, and their employers, the groat 
story about a visit to the Ultima Thule, beyond trading houses, which had depots or agents as 
Iceland, and for centuries the commentators 2 5 far as Pekin, had a scry fair idea of the Old 
tried to reconcile this with the probable eeo- World, as their maps and portulans show; it 
nomic conditions of the Greenland market for was Columbus, not they, who saw sirens, 
Genoese soft goods. Today the kindhearted looked for the fieiy wall of the Earthly l'ara- 

suggest that he might have touched at Galway, disc and annotated with his own hand Mnn- 

where there was a small business done in his 50 deville’s yarns ol (log-faced men, vegetable 
line. lambs, and cities tiled with gold. The gco- 

The next year he is back in Lisbon, first at graphical dogma of Columbus from which to 
work in the Di Negro store, afterwards in the the end of his life and experience he never de- 
Centurione concern, licensed to share in the parted is summed up by himself in his journals: 
new trade down the African coast, and in the 35 the world consists of Europe, Africa and Asia 
newly discovered islands of Madeira and the (therefore about half its real size). It is com- 
Canaries. There is a document dated 25 th of posed of six parts of dry land and one part 
April, 1479 , relative to a lawsuit about Madeira water exactly. 

sugar, in which Christopher, now twenty-six The disagreement between his view and that 

years old, is cited as a witness. He had ap- 4 ° current at the time lay therefore in this: both 
parently been recalled to Genoa in the affair. naturally ignored the existence of the Amer- 
The notary asks him the curious question “Who icas, but whereas Columbus believed that Asia 
do you think ought to win this case?” Christo- was quite a short westward journey from Por- 
pher answers discreetly “Those who are in their tugal, the rest were certain that it was terribly 
right.” He declares that he possesses one hun- 45 far. Between the two continents in this direc- 
dred florins, and that he must leave next day tion all were agreed there must lie certain is- 
for Lisbon. lands—peopled with saints and immortals ac- 

There is a great deal of distortion in the pop- cording to Christopher's books—like Madeira, 
ular idea (mostly due to Columbus himself, or the Azores in the more current opinion, 
and the biographers he inspired) of the con- 50 In a far more serious degree the Columbian 
temporary situation of cosmography of which legend misrepresents, underestimates, the con- 
the discovery of America was the result. In temporary seaman. So far from standing the 
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egg of exploration on its end, except as to suc¬ 
cess, Columbus was but one of a whole popu¬ 
lation of explorers. The coast towns of Portu¬ 
gal, Liguria, and Spain were full of hardy sea¬ 
men lit up with the ambition to explore. Every 5 
port was full of stories of what was almost 
daily being done to enlarge the map, and of 
plans for new raids on the unknown. It is dif¬ 
ficult to estimate, for a curious reason, the true 
amount of what was known, but it was certainly 10 
enough to place Christopher’s favorite reading 
in the class of children’s books to a large elite. 
The Portuguese in particular had been trading 
far down the Guinea coast; they had discov¬ 
ered Madeira, the Canaries, and organized a i 5 
profitable trade with them. Four years before 
the expedition of Columbus, Bartholomew Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Cood Hope and turned 
back in sight of the passage to India. But be¬ 
sides all the notable discoveries that had been 20 
published there were undoubtedly others, the 
secret of which was the strictly guarded prop¬ 
erty of the great trading houses and banks, 
which then as now were not in the habit of 
blabbing all they knew, that they had gained 25 
in the course of the exercise of their business 
and which was of use to them. It is from scraps 
of information dropped by the returned cap¬ 
tains and agents of such concerns, eagerly 
shared by the savants of the day, that those 50 
wonderful maps were drawn, which amidst a 
banal and bookish distortion often show details 
amazing and mysterious in their apparent an¬ 
achronism. Thus while Columbus was still 
hawking his father’s cloth over the Genoese 55 
foothills, Pietro Toscanelli, the learned Floren¬ 
tine, had already inserted the island of Cuba, 
under the name of Antilia, on his best maps. 

The impulsion behind this exploration-fever, 
which Columbus contracted, was partly the 40 
rising power of the Mohammedan Turks, which 
barred off the Eastward land route which the 
Italian trading Republics had used for genera¬ 
tions; and the European shortage of gold. Eco¬ 
nomic historians have settled in their own mys- 45 
terious way that there was no more than twenty 
million dollars’ worth of gold in the whole of 
Europe at this time, coinage and ornament, 
and this was rapidly diminishing, by natural 
usage and by the drain of such eastern trade 50 
as remained. The only sources of supply were 
washings in Saxony and Spain, so miserable 


that they were abandoned forever after the 
discovery of America. An irresistible trinity of 
reasons pushed states and financiers to try the 
minutest possibilities of finding new supplies of 
the metal: to pay for a decisive war against the 
Turk and the Mohammedans, to pay for the 
Eastern luxury trade (portable goods of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture with a market in the highly 
civilized East in any case lacking) and for the 
currencies. The prize of discovery was in short 
the salvation as well as the mastery of Europe; 
and in less comprehended form it infected sea¬ 
men, captains, and, like Columbus, those whose 
connection with ships was more or less indirect. 

Those who—under the influence of Christo¬ 
pher’s own lies and bluff, to be sure—have 
made him out the solitary captain of his age, 
the great navigator standing in lonely advance 
of the science, imagination, and daring of his 
times have missed his real glory. It is that of all 
adventurers; to have been the tremendous out¬ 
sider. Until his last voyage it is vory doubtful it 
he could even use a quadrant. lie knew no 
more of navigation than any able-bodied sea¬ 
man. He was incapable by himself of fixing the 
latitude and longitude of his .discoveries. At 
the time of his first expedition he had no ex¬ 
perience of commanding men, and he never 
learnt it. By his own policy he had cut himself 
off from any national advantage; if ever a man 
played a solo hand against the social universe 
it was Columbus. 

So his was the triumph of the Unqualified, 
the stigma of the adventurer that ordered So¬ 
ciety hates the worst, the man who pushed his 
way in and did what others with the right were 
soberly, competently, conscientiously planning 
to do; the patron example of the crank and the 
amateur. In her dealings with him Fate 
snubbed all the worths and competencies. 

We have seen his social policy. Its first fruits 
were to win him a rich or at any rate a society 
bride. On the strength of his “family connec¬ 
tions” he was introduced in Lisbon to Filepa 
Moniz Perestrello, whose father was governor 
of Porto Santo, the companion island of Ma¬ 
deira. Perestrello owed this position to the fact 
that his two sisters were the mistresses of Car¬ 
dinal de Noronha, Archbishop of Lisbon, all- 
powerful at court; the nobility Christopher de¬ 
ceived was therefore highly genuine. His fa¬ 
ther-in-law had a good library of travel books. 
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Christopher used it; on the margin of Fins It’s 
Historia rerum uhique g estarum, the com¬ 
pendium from which the declaration on the 
roundness of the world is taken, is written in 
his hand: "India produces many things, aro¬ 
matic spices, quantities of precious stones, and 
mountains of gold.” The corner lx>ys of Flor¬ 
ence knew as much; in theii "Song of the mer¬ 
chants who return home rich" the chorus went: 

From tlie far region of Calcutta 

With toil and strict attention to business 

We have brought here many sorts of spices. 

Dng/i estremi confin cli Callirulla 

Con diligenza e cura 

Abhiam piu spezierie di qua contluHe. 

In his copy of the Imago Mundi' is the deep¬ 
er and less true remark written by his own 
hand: "Between Spain and the beginning of 
India there is a small sea, navigable in a few 2 
days." From this doctrine he never departed. 

With his new relations, his situation im¬ 
proved and he left the soft goods business. 
Naturally he visited Porto Santo, and probably 
made long stays there and at Madeira. There is 2 
no evidence for his story that he went as far 
as the Guinea coast; his ideas of its position 
on the map were erroneous; his statements on 
the matter were not convincing. But in the 
Islands, he was in the clearing-house of sea- 
stories. The favorites were about Antilia and 
Brazil. Antilia was an archipelago due west 
where seven bishops emigrated in the Moorish 
invasion of Spain and founded seven cities. 
Brazil was the land where the rare woods grew 
that from time to time washed up on the beach 
of Ireland and Madeira. Chailes V of France 
had his library in the Louvre wainscoted with 
this jetsam. 

Many attempts had already been made to 
reach Antilia by the Portuguese before their ef¬ 
forts were concentrated on the doubling of 
Africa. There is a story that one actually 
reached it; the sole survivor of the expedition, 
which foundered off Porto Santo, was the one- 
eyed pilot, Alonzo Sanchez, who died without 
revealing the find in the house of Christopher’s 
father-in-law. There is a still more mysterious 
story lost behind the fact that on the map of 


s fifteenth-century book on cosmography by Car¬ 
dinal Pierre d'Ailly ( 1350 - 1420 ). 


the Genoese cosmographer Bcdairc. made in 
1434 , Antilia is marked, and ticketed: laola 
noro scoprrta. Ncwiv-ilisrovercd island. Two 
years later on in anothei Italian map by Andrea 
5 Bianco, it occurs again with the new detail: 
Questo hr mar di Spagnn. Here is Spanish sea. 4 

It is in this period and this ambiance that 
we should look for the crystallizing process in 
Christopher’s will. It never ,ulived at the rigid 
o simplicity of Alexander's, iioi even of Casa¬ 
nova’s. His course links between India and An¬ 
tilia, his motor is sometimes gold, sometimes 
honors. Sometimes—remarkably, at the end— 
he steers foi neither, but the Karthly Paradise; 
5 in the same mood he wants all the profits to go 
to a new crusade. But this latent ambiguity is 
concealed bv the pietentious habit of silence 
he assumes, like all successful bluffers, in the 
illicit als ol his pattn. 

o Through his wife s family, he easily nirived 
at a private interview with the King of Portugal, 
Joao II. We must see him in his dealings with 
the great as an aitist in persuasion. He was tall 
and blond, with prematurely grey hair, freckled 
5 and ruddy, slow and ceremonious in his ges¬ 
tures, a profuse talkei, but by some special 
trick of intonation or delivery, quite avoiding 
any impression of loquacity. The world will 
never learn to beware ol these stately gentle- 
o men with the fixed calm look straight in your 
eyes, who never joke, and never waver, pro¬ 
fuse in cautious hints and allusions, but prac¬ 
tised in rightly placed silences—which is why 
the confidence trick is still running. Strangely 
5 enough, his charm seems to have failed 
completely with the lower classes—sailors 
particularly disliked him, and—as the only ex¬ 
planation for many incidents of his voyages— 
despised him. But with kings he was always ir- 
o resistible. Joao listened to him with the greatest 
attention and respect; only the terms of the 
projected expedition westwards stood between 
them. 

These terms of Columbus are an integral 
5 part of the story, the cornerstone of the plot. 
They were the unvarying crux of his effort, in 
which all minor indecisions were lost. To Joao, 

4 "Compare and put in relation with the ‘secret 
pioneering’ spoken of before, the fact that Madeira 
figured on an Italian map dated 1351 under the 
translated name of Wood Isle, that is, fifty years 
before the recognized discovery.” (Bolitho’s note.) 
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to the Spanish grandees, to Queen Isabella her¬ 
self, he addressed one unabated demand: The 
title of Grand Admiral of the Oceanic Sea (the 
Atlantic), a life Vice-royalty on all lands dis¬ 
covered, ten per cent of the whole commerce of 
such lands, the right to nominate governors; all 
this hereditary and in perpetuity. Christopher's 
projected voyage was not without precedent, 
but nothing in the whole history of exploration 
remotely resembles his price. Set alongside the 
poverty and unoriginality of his plan, which 
only the most skilful use of reticences could 
conceal, the entire lack of qualifications to be 
entrusted with its performance, his social cir¬ 
cumstances in a time when the leadership even 
of a single ship (and he asked for a fleet), was 
the monopoly, in fact, and sometimes, as in 
Venice, by law, of members of the great 
houses; this demand for a reward which in the 
case of a success meant the setting up of a 
power rival to that of the State itself is an au¬ 
dacity that lights up the man like an arc-lamp. 
If it was a bluff, the first step in some bargain 
to be beaten out, it would have been sublime; 
but the King and Fate would have laughed and 
kicked the presumptuous higgler back to his 
counter and his yardstick. As it was, Columbus 
neither here nor at any other moment, even 
when it was all that stood in the way of his 
enterprise, even when he was in despair, in 
spite of the arguments and entreaties of all the 
noble friends who believed in him, ever abated 
one comma of it. Yes, greed, too, has its hero¬ 
ism. 

The King, then, refused; but politely, cau¬ 
tiously. Notice that Columbus simply by his 
unwavering exorbitance had raised his medi¬ 
ocre proposition to one that had the dignity of 
being out of reach of the principal sea-power 
of the age. And Fate’s interest in him ceases 
to have the air of a fantastic joke. She is being 
pursued by a great man. 

In 1484 his wife died, and he took his little 
son Diego to Spain. The seven years that follow 
are the most affecting part of the legend. Co¬ 
lumbus in his rough rohe of serge, holding the 
darling child by the hand, while stupid kings, 
ignorant nobles, jealous courtiers, rebuff him, 
and mock them; many an Academy artist has 
been tempted by the subject, and many a pro¬ 
vincial art gallery has inherited the work. The 
modem historian must retouch a little. In the 


first place, we do not know why Columbus left 
Lisbon. It could not have been the polite re¬ 
fusal of the King, for as the future shows, Co¬ 
lumbus is not a man to take a first rebuff. 

5 From certain indications there is suspicion that 
the real reason was an unpaid debt—one of 
those he asks his heirs to settle so discreetly in 
his will. Possibly something worse, as the letter 
of Joao he received in Spain hints. The King 
10 offers him a safe-conduct in these queer terms: 
“And as you may have a fear of our law courts, 
because of certain things hanging over you, by 
this present letter we guarantee you that in 
your coming, your stay and your relurn you 
15 will not be arrested, imprisoned, accused, sub¬ 
poenaed, nor prosecuted in any affair, whether 
civil or criminal or whatsoever nature it may 
be.” Furthermore, contrary to his auto-martyr- 
ologv, it is certain that he was neither starved 
20 nor snubbed in the long period between his ar¬ 
rival in Spain and the start of the expedition. 
On the contrary, at every turn he finds influen¬ 
tial friends, subsidies, hospitality, dukes, great 
ecclesiastics, financiers like Luis de Santangel, 
25 court favorites of the highest quality—an un¬ 
rivalled record of personal salesmanship. Dar¬ 
ling Diego, too, must move out of the picture, 
for in the first month of arrival, the boy is 
taken off his hands by the learned, kindly and 
30 fashionable Franciscan monastery at Palos. 

Like all the exploits of art, Columbus's feat 
of selling himself in Spain has a graduated con¬ 
struction, a building up of strokes of luck, and 
the bridging of them by effort and a good tech- 
35 nique. I have touched on the latter, its kernel 
of self-hypnotization, its deft use of taciturnity 
—the genius of salesmanship. He had three in¬ 
ner fortresses which bastioned each other: he 
would never reduce his demands, explain his 
40 plan, or reveal the circumstances of his birth. 
The first step in his campaign was to capture 
the sympathy of the enthusiastic monks of 
Palos, by his piety, his talk, and his pretensions, 
in that order. At crises of his life, Columbus 
45 put on the robe and girdle of the Third (lay) 
Order of St. Francis. He arrived in Spain in this 
rig-out. The Prior had been the confessor of 
Isabella and still kept her reverence. Through 
him Columbus walked straight into the sanctu- 
50 ary of the Court, meeting first the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, the wealthiest landed pro¬ 
prietor in the kingdom, and an exalted patriot. 
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As such he refused to contribute to any other Ferdinand; from the first moment Columbus 
enterprise as long as the war against the Moors conquered them both. But again bis terms 
of Granada, then in its last stages, was not stood in the wav. 

completed. But he put the convincing stranger This is the time, the years that followed, in 

on his pay roll, and sent him on to his friend ■> which the hero stood on his price, that he aller- 
and cousin, the Duke of Medina Celi. This wards spoke of "full of cold and hunger, re- 
grandee at once and steadfastly approved of jeeted by all the world, with only a poor monk 
the plan, or rather of Columbus, and would to befriend me.” Sometimes he slaved with the 
have immediately fitted out a fleet for him. Duke, sometimes he was at court, asking for 
The demands of the adventurer were all that 10 new interviews and standing by the Admiral- 
stood in the way. They were insuperable, for ship, the Vice-royalty, and the ten percent. At 
no mere subject, even the Duke of Medina one time Cardinal Mendoza, "the third King 
Celi, could give him what ho required, the of Spain." intercedes for him, and counsels en¬ 
title of Admiral, the Vice-royalty and the rest. eeptnnce of bis price, at another it is the great 
The meeting is in 1485 . Vntil 1487 Columbus i 5 lady and courtesan, Beatrix do Balmdilla, or 
lived at the duke’s expense, in the duke's pal- the Duke, or Luis Santangel, the warrant! fi- 
ace. From January, 1487 , in addition, his naneier, whom even Torqueniada could not 
friends obtained for him a grant from the civil touch; or finally the powerful order of St. 
list of the queen. Francis, for which both Columbus (and the 

Meanwhile he manoeuvred through all these 20 queen) had a special devotion. At intervals of 
powerful friends for an interview with the life at court and palace he returns to I’alos to 
queen. In the interstices of his intriguing, he stay at their monastery, and to turn over their 
learnt the Imago Mundi, and Sir John Mande- library, seeking lor citations from the ancients 
ville, by heart; and also seduced a girl of good to use in his next interviews, 
family—but poor—Beatrix Enriquez, de Arana, 25 It was on one of these retreats that he dis- 
from whom he had Ferdinand, his future biog- covered Martin Alonzo Pinz.on. There was at 
rapher, or canonizer. Palos a family of ship-owners and navigators 

Christopher’s relations with women bear no of that name, headed by three brothers, of 
comparison with those of the libertine Casa- whom Martin was the eldest, as well as the 
nova. Only three women are known to have 30 richest and most powerful. Now Martin also had 
occurred in his life; the first brought him a a project of exploration; to document himself ho 
small fortune, which he spent, and in none of had even made a visit to Home to consult the 
his numerous documents is there any further most celebrated ensrnographers. He had re¬ 
mention of her. The second, poor Beatriz, re- turned with a precious map, with Antilia 
mained in poverty, even when he was rich; the 35 marked on it. His idea was to reueh that island, 
third was that horrifying creature, Isabella, revictual, and go further on, as far as the 
Queen of Spain. Naturally this third affair was Zipangti (Japan) of Marco Polo, where as old 

strictly platonic, and since chastity is the best “Milionc” says: “They have gold in the greatest 

policy for company promoters, it brought him abundance, its sources being inexhaustible, but 
most profit. The woman who destroyed Gra- 40 the king docs not allow of it being exported, 
nada, appointed Torquemada to tighten up the To this circumstance we must attribute the 

Inquisition, and disputed with him for the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s pal- 

spoils of heretics, confiscated and banished ace, according to what we are told by those 
1 , 700,000 families of Jews, made the auto-da- who have access to it. The entire roof is cov- 
fe a national institution, and in the act of death 45 ered with a plating of gold. . . .’’ Martin 
drew her feet under the coverlet and refused seems to have already determined to make the 
to have them anointed because of her modesty, voyage (on his own account; profit or loss), 
needs no praise from me of her religion, states- before he met Columbus. The monks arranged 
manship, and virtue. Rasputin or Bornum could a meeting of the influential and mysterious 
never have met such an obstacle as this woman 50 stranger and the hard-bitten local magnate, 
(with perhaps Torquemada standing behind They arrived at some agreement; the terms 
her chair), and her miserly sharp of a husband, and reasons for which we know little beyond 
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the vague accusations made later by Columbus, rally to drop Martin Alonzo. The business code 

and the evidence of two witnesses in the law- is as immutable as the Moral Law itself. But 

suit over the disposition of his property after a stupid difficulty arose, one of those insignifi- 

his death. The first is Arias Pinzon, son of Mar- cant omissions for which the most illustrious 
tin, who deposed that “he knows that the said 5 organizers have to pay: the seamen of Palos 
accord was for the halving of all the advantages refused to serve Columbus. In all his high 
the cjueen might give. The said Martin Alonzo diplomacy he had left out these humble fel- 

showed Columbus the said document (the lows, who with unanimity considered him a 

Italian map) which was a great encourage- faker, a landlubber and a bluffer, and consci- 

ment to the Admiral. They came to an agree- 10 entiously refused to embark on any ship he 
ment and Martin Alonzo gave him money for captained, even as far as the next port. He 

his next trip to court.” The seaman Alonzo was well known in the little town—perhaps 

Gallego of Huelva confirms this and says: "I he had not been so guarded in his talk and 

declare I heard Columbus say to Pinzon, Mr. claims as before the Royal Commissions of 

Pinzon, let us make this voyage together, if 15 experts; there was not a single volunteer, 
we succeed and by Cod’s will find land, I His first impulse in this humiliating impasse 

promise you by the Royal crown to share with was idiosyncratic: he proposed to make up the 

you like a brother.” If anyone asks if this was crews with convicts. But luckily for him this 

the truth, what advantage Christopher could left untouched the grave problem of navigators, 

have brought to Pinzon, it is the same mystery 20 and Columbus was as ignorant as an amateur 
as that of all his negotiations; a mysteiy of of the science. So he was forced to make terms 
salesmanship, one of the many irrationalities with the grinning Pinzons, who agreed to bury 

which are the commonplaces of experience, the past. They immediately fitted out their two 

and only surprise 11s when they figure in his- best ships, the Santa Maria, and the Nina, and 

tories. 25 found another, the Pinta. Columbus is rather 

In January, 1492 , Granada, the last citadel hard to understand on the subject of these 

of the Moors in Spain, fell; the dream of Chris- vessels; at the beginning of his journal he 

tendom came true; Isabella hastened to wipe praises them highly, but later, especially after 

out a civilization in advance of her own. It he had run one of them ashore, he states that 

was the moment for the last effort; Columbus 30 they were old, dilapidated and unfit for the 
simultaneously feigned a visit to the King of sea. The former view is probably correct, for 

France, called in the influence of all his dupes, the three brothers took part in the expedition 

and so landed the contract. He was granted and were perhaps not likely to risk their own 

1 , 000,000 maravedis, which Thatcher trans- skins for meanness or spite. The largest—the 

lates as a little more than 6,000 dollars—the 35 size of a large brig—was the Santa Maria; the 
whole expedition cost 1 , 167,542 maravedis, Admiral chose this for himself and obtained 

say 7,200 dollars, the fundamental debt of the the friend of the Pinzons, the celebrated Juan 

Americas to Europe. Let us avoid a too easy de la Cosa, as navigator and captain. Martin 

humor about the sum; all this seven years’ ado went on the Pinta with his brother Francisco, 

was not about this nothing, but the extortionate 40 and the smallest, the Nina, was commanded 
terms of the new Admiral, which would have by the youngest of the brothers, Vicente. With 

meant (but for the sly insertion of a lawyer's them in all 90 sailors, officials of the queen to 

cheat in his contract, which entirely escaped keep the score, and an interpreter, a learned 

him), that until the years of revolution, the Jew named Luis de Torrez, who knew Hebrew, 

whole of Spanish America would have paid 45 Latin, Greek, Arabic, Coptic and Armenian, 
the ten per cent levy to his heirs, and have had He was to act as intermediary when they ar- 

to put up with a dynasty of Columbian quasi- rived at the country of the Great Khan, that is, 

emperors. • the Emperor of China. 

With this magnificent, though double-bot- The preliminaries therefore are shaped by 
tomed document, Christopher returned to 50 the ambiguity of the Admiral’s aim; where is 
Palos. Now that he had the money and a he steering? To Antilia, the Indies, or the 

requisition for ships, his first step was natu- realm of the Grand Khan? Or to Zipangu, as 
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Pinzon urged? If it is to Antilia. what is the every day lie falsified the log l>ook "so that the 
use of the interpreter? If to the Indies or the men might not know how far they had come 
Empire of the Great Khan, how will his privi- and lie discouraged." which has been uneiiti- 
leges of Viceroy advantage him? For no one tally admirer! by generations of historians as 
in that age could imagine that the heritor of 5 a ruse equal to any ot Ulysses’, it is perhaps 
Genghis and Kubla could be forced or per- enough to say that it is meiedible and could 
suaded (by ninety seamen!) to allow any an- only occur to the imagination oi a land-lubber, 
nexations. Christopher did not and could not take the 

It is probable that the Admiral himself does reckoning; il be had be could not have de- 
not know; but although there is this contra- 10 ceivetl his officers, and the mystification is 
diction in his will—it is a tiident, it not a contradicted by another passage in which he 
spear, Westward Ho, and come what niav. savs he gave inslmctions to the pilots "not to 
Perhaps there is a bias to foresee another sail at night alter seven hundred leagues had 
Madeira—or the seven years' insistence on the been reached.” The next matter is the legend- 
Vice-royalty must lie a mental tetanus. i 3 ary account oi the view’s mutiny and his proni- 

In any case thev sailed, (did August, 1492 ) ise to find land if they would give him three 
at eight in the morning, and instead of setting days more. The only passage in his journal 
a course due westward turned south-westward which can icl.ite to this is as follows; “10 
to the Canaries. Wherever his object it was October. Tins day the seamen complained of 
sornewheie on the 28 th degree, and with a io the length of the voyage and did not want to 
fine air he assures his men that it is exactly go further. Hut the Admiral (he writes in the 
seven hundred leagues due west. third person) comforted them as best he could 

The narrative of the voyage, summarized in giving them a good hope ol the profits they 
by Las Casas (unfortunately the original has would get.” It is the last of a series ol ref- 
disappeared) is the prettiest document in the is erenees to the bad state of morale which the 
literature of discovery. For this Columbus, if Admiral notes. Hut this grumbling was only 
you have not yet suspected it, was a poet. Even aboard the Santa Maria: aboard the other two 
if his journal had been completely lost, the ships the utmost peace reigned from beginning 
concourse of all the characteristics is irresistible to end. We have also the evidence ol the sail- 
—his snobbery, his deceptive [lower, espc- 30 ors. Francisco Vallejo, one of them and no lover 
dally over himself, his exorbitancy—very dif- of the Admiral, in his evidence in the case cited 
ferent to that of the hard business man, his states that the Admiral complained once to 
essential outsiderism. America was discovered Martin Pinzon, who drew his vessel alongside; 
by a poet; Fate would not allow such a prize the ship-owner replied hardily; “All is quiet on 
to go to anyone less, or better. Head how he 35 my ship and on the Nina. If you have trouble 
describes a shooting star on the night of the please hang half a dozen of your men, or if 
11 th of September—“At the beginning of this you like I and my brothers will come aboard 
night, we saw falling from heaven, tour or five and do it for you." 

leagues off our ships, a marvellous branch of The third matter is still more curious. On the 

fire.” 18 th September—"This day the sea was 40 same day—6th, and not the 10 th, according 
as calm and quiet as under the bridges of to the same witness—Columbus asked counsel 
Seville.” 20 th September—“The air was sweet of Martin Alonzo on the course. Can it be that 
and very pleasant; only lacked the song of he himself was discouraged? They had come 

nightingales; and the sea was as smooth as a the 700 leagues and no land sighted. Martin re¬ 

river.” 8th October—“The air this day was so 4; plied that they must have missed Antilia, and 
perfumed that it was a delight to breathe.” urged that they should turn south-west to pro- 
On the night of the 8th of October he writes, ceed towards Zipangu. “But that was much 
“All night we heard birds flying over." Let him further.” The admiral hesitated; then agreed, 

who still doubts, discover the whole journal for still disputing the distance, which he said could 

himself. 50 not possibly be much further than a few leagues 

Three features of the march of events need (as by his theory Antilia was off the Coast of 
to be commented. For the Admiral’s yam that China). The course was changed accordingly. 
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At two in the morning of the 12 th October, the Queen’s letter to the Emperor of China, to 
1492 , a seaman on the look-out, one Rodrigo, try to deliver it. After a vain search in the 
perceived in the moonlight a white tongue of jungle of the island for the monarch, he re¬ 
sand. He fired the bombard that had been pre- turned and was scolded. But on second 
pared, yelling Land! Land! They immediately 5 thoughts the Admiral began to imagine that 
furled sails, until daylight. America was dis- this Cuba must be India and not Japan or 
covered. China; so he was much less circumspect in 

It was certainly one of the Bahamas, which, looking for gold; India notoriously being gov- 
the poetry of Columbus makes it for ever im- erned by less terrible monarchs than the Grand 
possible to decide, though Watling Island is for 10 Khan. Every native met with was asked by 
some official reason the favorite. Hear the Ad- signs for a gold mine; everyone was understood 
miral's description: "I feared at first because I to reply that there was a big one, but further 
had under my eyes an immense mountainous on. One was successful in communicating, by 
rock which completely surrounds that Island. nods and waves, that a whole island in solid 
It forms however a hollow and a port capable i S gold was near by, but could not make himself 
of holding all the fleets of Europe, but the understood as to the exact direction. The 
entrance is very narrow, it is certain that there peaceful Caribs performed all the ritual ex- 
are many depths in this break-water, hut the plorers expect; they took them for gods, and 
sea has no more motion there than the water at cried with delight when the invariable beads 
the bottom of a well." In another passage he :o and mirrors were produced. The Admiral was 
states that “There are gardens there, the most delighted with them. He consigned that since 
beautiful I have ever seen in my life, and sweet “they were very docile and easy to persuade,” a 
water in profusion.” Let the inhabitants of the glorious field of missionary effort was open. 
Bahamas, not one of which is surrounded by a Meanwhile Pinzon took the Pinta and 

reef, let alone an immense mountain, decide cruised on his own account. On reflection the 
which had the honor of exalting the poetic im- Admiral liked this independence little, and by 
agination of the Admiral to such heights. the third day of absence became a prey to the 

From this unidentifiable San Salvador, as he gloomiest thoughts, seeing himself betrayed, 
named it, the fleet went on to other islands, and fearing that Pinzon had simply returned to 
finding everywhere charming natives, parrots, 30 Spain to rob him of the glory of the discovery, 
cotton loin-cloths and hammocks, but no gold, But shortly afterwards the Pinta sailed back 
and no spices. The Admiral relates long and into sight of the Santa Maria. The ship-owner 
complicated conversations he had with them, apologized for his absence and announced that 
one a very touching theological discussion—on he had found Antilia. They followed him and 
sin and redemption—all done by signs. At last 3 5 landed on the island of Haiti. Here, owing to 
they came to Cuba ( 28 th October). Here he is carelessness, the Santa Maria, the Admiral’s 
profoundly perplexed: he decides at first that it ship, ran aground and could not be refloated, 
is certainly Zipangu—"the gold-tiled palace After many efforts, they decided to dismantle 
must be the other side.” He writes afterwards it and build with the wood-work a fort they 
however; “I believe that all these countries are 40 named Natividad, alongside a native village, 
nothing but lands at war with the Grand Khan The natives here also were extremely friendly 
of China. It is certain that this place the natives and soft, their women were pleasing, so no dif- 
call Cuba, where I am, is opposite Quinsay and ficulty was found in getting forty volunteers to 
Zaytb (Hang-kow and Amoy), one hundred stay, while the Admiral and the rest returned 
leagues from each and both of these two cities. 45 to Spain to fit out a new expedition. 

This I know because the sea comes here in a On the way home they ran into a great storm 
different manner from what it has done until off the Canaries; the Pinta and Martin Pinzon 
now. . . .” were driven out of sight of the Admiral’s ship. 

In this opinion he sent the learned Jew— His suspicions returned; the last pages of his 
let those whom the genealogy of colonization 50 Journal are an eloquent jeremiad on treachery, 
amuses remember that a Jew was there but no But the Nina weathered the storm, put in to 
Englishman or German—Luiz de Torres, with Lisbon, and finally arrived at Palos, the 15 th 
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March, 1493, after se\ en months of navigation. 
Pinzon had not yet arrived. This may have 
been to the Admiral the crowning joy of his 
life; he organized a procession from the dock of 
Palos right across Spain to Barcelona, where 
the Sovereigns held court. At the head the tall 
grey Christopher, mum and impassive, with his 
Franciscan robe, surrounded by bearded and 
armoured sailors. His followers carried great 
bamboos, and alligator skins. Ne». came a pla¬ 
toon of Indians carrying screaming parrots in 
cages, and smiling, and making tire sign of the 
cross. This circus entered into every Church 
they met on the way, and stopped to pray at 
every wayside cross. 

And so he arrived at Court; Isabella and 
Ferdinand allowed him to sit down at their 
right hand, and great lords asked him for his 
word for their sons. In the midst of it he 
showed his careful attention to detail by re 
minding the Queen of the life pension of 600 
dollars a year she had offered to the first man 
to sight land; Rodrigo’ the Mariner's claim was 
brushed aside in the Admiral’s favor, and he 
bestowed it all upon Beatriz. the mother of his 
Fernando. It was all site ever had out of him. 

Pinzon arrived two or three days after Co¬ 
lumbus, in a Galician port. Unfortunately for 
his memory he promptly died. The Columbian 
legend was thus enriched with a villain, with 
no fear of being confused by any protest or de¬ 
fense from him. 

When the Treasury officials had made out 
the balance sheet of the expedition, however, 
there was some disappointment. On the credit 
side were the forty green parrots, a child’s 
handful of thin gold noserings, some rolls of 
coarse fabric, worse even than they spun in 
Isabella’s Spain, six credulous savages, a mixed 
taxidermic collection imperfectly prepared, and 
the bamboos. It was not even certain where 
the Admiral had been; he mentioned Zipangu, 
Antilia, China, but finally seems to have settled 
on India—the Royal scribes wrote down, in the 
neighborhood of the Indies (en la parte de lax 
Indias ). However, the Queen was satisfied. Her 
woman’s sensibility settled on the uses of the 
large population (possibly a million in reality) 
of Haiti, to be Christianized, and also as cheap 

5 "Rodrigo is said to have gone to Morocco 
in disgust, and turned Mohammedan.” (Bolitho’s 
note.) 


labor. Christopher's own idea of exporting 
them as slaves, she then and afterwards re¬ 
jected, A grant of arms was made for the Ad¬ 
miral. The space left ior the insertion of his un- 
5 cestral cjuartcrings was filled in by him with 
gold and blue. It must have bothered him a 
little. And a new expedition was set on foot. 
The Queen insisted this time on a skilled cos- 
mographer being shipped, she had written to 
to him before; “And so as to understand your 
book better, we have need to have the degrees 
where are situated the islands and the main¬ 
land yon have discovered, as well as the de¬ 
grees ol the wav von passed, please send them 
15 to us, and also a map.’’ 

This time the Admit,il was at the head of a 
considerable Heel carrying 1500 men, among 
whom were artisans and agriculturalists and a 
certain munlicr of sharp-toothed gentlemen 
20 adventurers. The binds were advanced partly 
by the Duke oi Medina Sidonia, partly tiom 
among the booty ol the expelled and expropri¬ 
ated Jews. 

He sailed on the 25th September, 1403, pur- 
25 sued the same route, was driven out of his 
course, lost his way, touched at the Antilles, 
spent some time there in looking for gold; then 
arrived at Nalividad on the 22nd of November. 
There was no reply to their salvos. When they 
50 landed they discovered that the Fort had been 
burnt to the ground; the bodies of the garrison 
were scattered in the scrub, horribly mangled. 
There was no survivor to explain the catastro¬ 
phe, but guessing was not hard. The new- 
5 5 comers in fact began to repeat what must have 
been the story, with, however, no tragic ending 
for themselves. Large numliers of them as soon 
as they were ashore threw off “the respect and 
discipline they owed to the Admiral” and set 
40 out to live as freebooters in the island. “They 
were wont to complain of the hardness of the 
native’s heads, that notched their swords," as a 
monkish chronicler lias set it down. Nor were 
those “men from heaven” who remained under 
45 orders much more lovable. The natives were 
not accustomed to anything more sanguinary 
and dangerous than the alligators with which 
their rivers abounded. Half a century later the 
aboriginals of this and the majority of the 
50 neighbouring islands, some of which were even 
more densely populated, were extinct. 

Columbus spent three years, sometimes in 
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further exploration, and the personal conduc¬ 
tion of gold-hunting parties, the rest of the time 
in government. This was the time of his highest 
level; his titles were disputed only by his own 
men; he hoped to compensate for the persist¬ 
ent failure to find gold by organizing the slave 
trade. In 1495 he sent five hundred Carib 
women to Seville to be sold, “naked as they 
were born.” Como andoban en su tierra, como 
nacieron. By Royal order this was stopped, but 
in the islands under his own rule the whole 
race was gradually brought into captivity. The 
Admiral was at the height of his trajectory. A 
law promulgated by him required all the Euro¬ 
pean settlers to sign a statement that Cuba was 
no island but the continent of India, and any¬ 
one going back on his word was to have his 
tongue torn out. The adventurer was tired of 
the question; in this simple way he announced 
that the adventuie was over, that India was 
discovered and all that remained was sober or¬ 
ganization. 

This organization was not one of the lights 
of his genius. Terrible quarrels broke out in the 
bosom of the little community; the despairing 
natives fled whenever they could into the bush 
and tried to thin the numbers of their discov¬ 
erers by arrows, and wild beast traps cunningly 
hidden. The number of bush-rangers daily in¬ 
creased. One strange and romantic revenge the 
Earthly Paradise took on its wreckers, the van¬ 
guard of Europe, and through them on all fu¬ 
ture generations of Europeans. The Caribs of 
Haiti were weak delicate creatures; their lack 
of robustness was remarked in the Admiral s 
journal of his first visit, and was often grumbled 
about by his slave-dealers later. They suffered 
indeed from a disease which, endemic among 
them for countless generations, had only debil¬ 
itating effects of them, but which when con¬ 
tracted by their masters, from their women, 
and known afterwards by the poetical name of 
Syphilis,® had far graver effects. A hundred 
years after the last Csprib beauty was dead, 
Europe was poisoned from end to end. 

Having escaped this almost Biblical nemesis 
by his well known continence, Columbus sailed 
for home at the end of 1495. fie landed at 
Cadiz, having his reasons for avoiding Palos. 


* “From the name in a poetical play by an Ital¬ 
ian, Fracastro." (Bolitho’s note.) 

c 


His hands were empty; Spain was full of pale 
men, rotten with disease, who had returned be¬ 
fore him to curse his Indies. The King replied 
to the intimation of his arrival coldly. Never- 
5 theless the Admiral again organized a pro¬ 
cession; and at the head of fifteen naked In¬ 
dians, shivering with cold, but wearing by his 
command their full headdress of feathers, he 
set out through Spain to pay his respects to 
10 court. He had donned his Franciscan rig-out. It 
was January. Until he disbanded it, still far 
from his goal, this procession of dispirited na¬ 
tives and a consciously solemn man tramped 
along through Andalusia. 

i 5 It is time to stop and be indignant. Not con¬ 
tent with her disgraceful choice of a swollen¬ 
headed, lying, incompetent and utterly unsuit¬ 
able soft-goods salesman for the greatest favor 
she ever showed to her favorite Europeans, this 
20 Fate we are staring after allows herself to be 
caught outside her cloud playing such an odi¬ 
ous joke upon him. There is a school-boy bad 
taste, a giggling irresponsibility about the way 
he has been made a fool of, which so far from 
25 being funny, fills us with deep panic, since we 
too are mortals and ask of our gods at least to 
be grown-up. In the last trudge of Columbus 
the whole of human dignity is involved; we 
have a right to grumble like Lear; 

Like flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They slay us for their sport. . . . 

hang tails on our heroes; cork the noses of our 
saints, put orange peel on the polished floor of 
55 the shrines we have built to them. 

But when you are calmer, is it not interesting 
to gather up the data that have been accumu¬ 
lating about this Destiny of adventurers, and 
see how she has given herself away? We know 
40 now from this poor devil’s experience, that she 
loves a poet, that with a free choice in front 
she chooses the unqualified, kills off contemp¬ 
tuously the man with all the claims, Martin 
Pinzon, and hands all to the outsider Christo- 
45 pher Columbus, the man who cannot read a 
chart. How she first allows the mild, good Car¬ 
ibs to be exterminated, jpst because they are 
mild and happy, and revenges them with un¬ 
feeling generosity not only on the wicked 
50 Spaniards, but on the good, kind Germans and 
English and French, who would never have 
been so cruel. Or at any rate were not there 
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with the first wave to let us see. Then because consult, noble, competent, quiet, the man of 
of some huff—our experience with Alexander right and wrong. He aimed at Haiti with full 
and Casanova leads us to think that it must powers. The first thing lie saw was a row of 
probably have been that attempt of the illegal hanged men swaying over the lurlrour. The 
Christopher to find the Indies and end the ad- 5 first thing he did was to arrest the Admfiul, 
venture by law—she takes an omniscient ad- hear in half an hour enough of his talk and 
vantage of the weaknesses of the Admit al, his his deeds to have hanged him as a relx'l to the 
habit of repetition, his uncultivated idea of Crown, and he had him put in chains ami cra- 
pomp, due to his bad education, his \erv lech- barked for Spain. As soon as the ship was out 
nique of imposture, to send him with his 10 of sight, the captain ordered the venerable 
svretched feathered Indians to run the gauntlet old wretch to be given the Hlxaty ol the deck, 
of rustic jeers, and civic rowdiness for Inin- Christopher rufused. He had incoiporated the 
dreds of leagues into the heart of Spain—such chains in his piide. Henceforth he can never 
an end to the greatest human achievement. All forget them, they weie the homeopathy of his 
through, a coherent injustice. l 5 humiliation. 

What if this injustice were the very life of The Queen was very kind; she apologized to 

adventure? The man who puts his stake on the him. But did not order or ask for an apology 
roulette board does not want justice, or his from Bobndilla, nor, though she disguised it 
stake back unaltered. Justice for Christopher is with her kindness, take any steps to reinstate 
a small shop in Genoa, or it may lie a loot of 20 the one or punish the other. This is enough to 
wall in a Portuguese jail for fraudulent bank- refute all the Columbian version; if Columbus 
ruptcy, or a hole in the ooze at the bottom of had not been unimpeachably guilty he would 
the sea, somewhere a few leagues out from the have been revenged. And in addition, he was 
Canaries. Justice for Alexander is another dag- forever forbidden to set foot in Haiti again, 
ger such as killed his father; for Casanova a 25 liven after this, the Admiral insisted on an- 
horse-whipping, or a lifelong judgment of ali- other verse. His fourth trip left Cadiz, the 11th 
mony. In this light, adventure is an excited up- May, 1502. This time he had promised Isabella 
peal for injustice; the adventurer’s prayer is the Golden Chersonese, which is the book- 
“Give 11 s more than our due.” The Martin Pin- mirage of Cochin-China. In his Hook of Proph- 
zons may pray for their Right; an adventurer is 30 rcie.v, which he wrote for her while waiting for 
more humble—to his god; for to the great mass ships, and of which a few fragments remain, he 
of his fellowmen, the social pyramid of the mentions that the end of the world is coming 
qualified, the owners, the entitled, he has the in 1650, and that lie must find gold soon, so 
insolence to be an outsider. He is not on the that there can be time for her to conquer the 
world’s staff, he does not even belong to the 35 Holy Land with it; in time to get everything 
gang. He is alone, this impious worshipper of ready for the Lord. Vasco do Gama’s discovery 
an unjust god; who in wisdom has ruled that of the route to India round the Cape of which 
professors of literature can never be great everyone was talking, he considers a cock and 
poets; that the top boy at school rarely gets bull story. He has discovered India. But for 
life’s prizes; that the richest woman is never 40 treachery and Satan he would have already 
the most beautiful; that the cugenically born come upon the gold. He has taken a new title; 
docs not monopolize the fun and health of the the Ambassador of the Most High. Jesus Christ 
world. The incalculable, malicious power who appeared to him us a vision and promised him 
does not acknowledge any debt; easy to draw gold when seven years were up. Afterwards he 
a laugh from, never a tear; the spirit of the 45 will go to the North Pole, which is inhabited 
rain, that falls where it likes, and the wind that by Christians, who will be of service later in 
blows without prognostication. the great Crusade. And so on. Madness? Not a 

Columbus is not ended yet; lives are rarely bit of it; a little more talkative, 
cut to their plots. In his third trip a rebellion In this journey every hardship and disap- 

broke out in Haiti. This time the home authori- 50 pointment was accumulated. He touches on the 
ties were tired and sent a commissioner, Fran- South American continent, discovered and 
cisco de Bobadilla, after him. Bobadilla, jurist- mapped years before by the gold-seeker Amer- 
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Igo Vespucci and others, and notes it down as 
"many insignificant islands.” He brings his 
crew to the extremities of hunger and thirst, 
falls ill in Cuba; is in danger of being massa¬ 
cred by Indians, whom he plots to catch and 5 
sell; suffers one of the most terrific storms in 
literature, confiscates the charts of his navi¬ 
gator so that no one but he can know the situa¬ 
tion of the Earthly Paradise, the real one, Sir 
John de Mandeville’s, which is on a mountain 10 
between the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Tigris 
and the Nile and all walled about with fire, to 
which he came very near. 

At last he has had enough. At his journey’s 
end there is nothing more waiting than he 15 
brought with him. Isabella died a few days 
after his home-coming, tucking her chaste feet 
under the coverlet, without waiting to hear the 
last chapter. He troubled the court no more; 
two years later he died in complete obscurity. 20 
No contemporary chronicler mentions it. He 
asked for his chains to be buried with him, 
which was done. 

So ends without music the true, only, histor¬ 
ical and authentic discoverer of America, the 25 
fortunate Christopher Columbus. 

Sixty years after his death the last of his 
descendants died. The family fortune was 
claimed by the noble Colombos, Counts of 
Cuccaro, and by appealing to Christopher’s 3 ° 
own stories, they almost secured it. 

LINCOLN STEFFENS 

35 

Lincoln Steffens (1866-1936) teas born in San 
Francisco, was graduated from the University 
of California in 1889, then studied in Berlin, 
Heidelberg, Leipzig, Paris, and London. Re¬ 
turning to America in 1892, he became a sue- 40 
cessful reporter on the New York Evening Post. 

His intelligent curiosity gained the confidence 
of important men in New York civic and finan¬ 
cial circles and started him on his career as a 
journalist. As managing editor of McClure’s 45 
Magazine, Steffens began his famous muck¬ 
raking investigation of unsavory facts in poli¬ 
tics and business. A series of articles interpret¬ 
ing his extensive study of boss rule and reform 
movements in Midwestern cities during the 
Theodore Roosevelt period is collected in The 
Shame of the Cities, 1904. Other volumes deal¬ 


ing with social and political practices are The 
Struggle for Self-Government, 1908; Uphold¬ 
ers, 1909; The Least of These, 1910. The Auto¬ 
biography (two volumes), 1931, reveals Stef- 
fens’s conscientious work as a journalist, his 
■sincere efforts to understand the social and po¬ 
litical forces of his time, and his genuine liking 
for people. “A Painter and a Page" gives a sig¬ 
nificant glimpse into Steffens’s earliest aware¬ 
ness of political corruption. 

A PAINTER AND A PAGE 1 

My father brought home to dinner one Sun¬ 
day a painter, W. M. Marple, an artist from 
“the City," as we called San Francisco. I was 
excited. I had read about the famous painters; 
art was one way of being great; and I had been 
taken to the Crocker Art Callery in Sacra¬ 
mento. All very interesting, but there was some 
mystery about pictures. Those that I liked best 
were scenes in mining-camps or on ranches 
and, generally, from the life about me. I could 
not discover anything very great in them. It 
seemed to me that they weren’t even true; 
they didn’t see things as I saw them. It was 
evident that in art, as in everything else, there 
was something to learn. And this visiting artist 
was my chance to leam it. 

“I can't tell you anything about art,” he said 
when I put to him at table my eager questions. 
“Nobody can. But I can show you.” 

He proposed after dinner to go out and make 
some sketches. He meant that he was going to 
paint a picture! And I could watch him at it! 
Where? What was there to paint in Sacra¬ 
mento? I guessed that he would paint the Cap¬ 
itol; that was the greatest thing in town. But 
no, I had a triumph, but it was not on my guess 
of the Capitol. 

My father, mother, and others always won¬ 
dered why I spent so much time over on the 
American River bottom: a washed-out place, 
where no one else ever went. Why not ride in 
the streets or the good country roads? I could 
not explain very well. The river bottom was all 
gravel and sand, cut u{* by the seasonal floods 
and left raw and bare of all but dead, mud¬ 
died brush and trees. I remembered how it 

1 From The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
Copyright, 1931, by Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc. 
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disappointed me the first time I saw it, the day old gold; the whole was a golden picture. But 

I rode over there on my new pony. Since then —he was looking at it himself, squinting, with 

I had filled it up with Indians, Turks, beavers, his head on one side, then on the other, bl¬ 
and wild beasts and made it a beautiful scene touched it here, there, and finally, backing fur 
of romance and adventure. But 1 could not tell ; away, he said, "Not so bad, eh? Not bad." 
everybody that! I was ashamed of my taste in It was beautiful, I thought, but it wasn’t 

natural scenery. good; it wasn’t true. It was bad of the brush; it 

And yet that was Mr. Marple's choice. He wasn’t brush at all. And 1 said as much. He 

asked my father to take him there. He said he laughed, and he answered inc with a saying I 

had passed by it on a train one afternoon and 10 never forgot. 

had seen something he wanted to paint. To my "You see the brush and the baked mud. All 

father’s astonishment and mine, we had to lead light. They arc there. Many things are there, 

the great painter to my playground. I was the and everybody secs what he likes in this and 

guide, of course, a troubled, but a very proud in every other scene, i see the colors and the 
leader; I could not think myself what Mr. 15 light, the beautiful chord of the colors and (ho 
Marple would like to see and paint there. A light.” 

hole, where I swam because the water was Now 1 did not see the brush either; it was 

warm, did not suit him. He pushed on deeper not the baked mud that made me come and 

into the brush and, forgetting us in a most play over there; and I told him so. I admitted 

fascinating way, he moved about, here, there, 20 that I had seen that the first time 1 rode out 

till, satisfied at last, he unpacked his stuff, set there, but after that—after that— 

up his easel, put a small square of boarded “Well,” he encouraged me, "what did you 

canvas on it, and went to work without a see after that?” 

word. I was caught. I owned up to the Indians, 

How I watched! His first movements 1 could is Saracens, elephants, and—he did not laugh, 
imitate, and I did, to the bridge-tender the My father did; not the painter. Mr. Marple 

next day. That painter looked at the scene in said that if I were an artist, I should paint 

which I could see nothing to paint; nothing; Indians or wild animals—“You should paint a 

just brush, miles and miles of mud-stained princess in the brush if you see her there.” I 

brush and leafless, drowned scrub willows. He so could understand that. 

studied this with one eye, held up the handle “But your golden light is really there," I 
of his brush, and measured something which he said, “and my Indians aren’t.” 
dabbed off on his canvas. Then he looked some "Your Indians are where my gold is," he an- 

more, long, hard, while he pinched paints in swered, “where all beauty is, in our heads. Wo 

little piles on his already mixed-up board of 3 5 all paint what we see, as we should. The artist’s 

many colors. What was he doing? 1 asked. gift is to see the beauty in everything, and his 

“Getting the colors right,” he said, and with job is to make others see it. 1 show you the 

that, he began suddenly to paint. Fast. I lost gold, you show me the romance in the brush, 

track of what he was doing, though I did not We arc lx>th artists, each in his line.” 
take my eyes off that easel and the scene. I 40 My father bought that picture, and my 
could not make out what was going on. What- mother arranged to have me take’drawing les- 

ever it was, he was quick about it, so quick that sons. I was going to be a great painter for a 

in a very few minutes he had the whole canvas while and fill the American River bottom with 

covered, and then, as he stepped back and I —what I saw there. But my drawing teacher 

looked, suddenly it became a picture, a picture 45 did not teach me the way Mr. Marple did; I 
of the scene; only— could not learn to copy other drawings; all I 

“What is it?” I asked him. ever did that was called good was a group of 

“Oh, the name of it when the sketch is horses’ heads. My mother held me to it; she 

painted,” he said, “will be, say, ‘A sunset.’ ” made me take drawing lessons as she made me 

Yes, that was right. The sun was burning a 50 take music lessons long after I had lost all de- 
golden hole in the top line of the brush and the sire and interest in them. That was her guid- 

brush under and around the hole was gold, too, ing principle of education: that her children 
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were to have a chance at everything; no talent his first lesson, and I was proud. I got on and 
was to be overlooked in us. None. showed how I could ride, up and down, around 

The proper fruit of Mr. Marple’s visit was of the block, at any gait. "Easy, see?” 

another, a similar sort. I was to have a lesson. We had to go to the Capitol and to the hotel 

not in drawing, but in seeing. Mr. Marple’s son, 5 lobbies to inquire about his appointment, which 
Charlie, came to live with us. Maybe that was was only promised; and I worried; I knew 

the purpose of the painter’s visit. Anyway, after what promises were. I went with him and it 

him came Mrs. Marple, and from her I learned was his tum to show me things. He seemed to 

that her son, a boy a little older than I was, had know as much about politics as I did about mv 

a promise of an appointment to be a page at 10 riding, but he was more interested in riding 
the next session of the Legislature. She was than he was in that Legislature. He made me 

looking for a place for him to live, a house tell him over and over where he would ride: 

where he would be cared for. “Would I like a down the river, up the riser, out in the coun¬ 
playmate?” try, to the trestle bridge, to the beaver traps. 

Would I? I was delighted. I could show him 1 5 There was a long delay of his appointment, and 
all the places I knew, and he could show me I wondered why. The legislators were in town; 

the Legislature. But what was a page? There Sacramento was filled with them; and the Leg- 

were pages in my books; they were little boys islature did not meet. Why? 

at court or in the service of knights and ladies. Charlie explained indifferently that they 

But a page in a Legislature, what was that? A 20 were “organizing.” There were committees to 
messenger, they said, a boy that carried bills “fix up” and a lot of fat jobs to be distributed; 

and letters and notes from one member to an- not only pages to appoint, but clerks, sergeants- 

other on the floor of the House or Senate. I be- at-arms—everything; hundreds of them, and 

came interested in the Capitol, the Legislature, yet not enough to go around. There were, for 

the government. 1 read up on, I asked every- 25 instance, three times as many boys promised 
body questions about these things, 1 visited the pageships as there were pages; and a pageship 

Capitol, and as always with me, I formed some was a petty job. The page got only $10 a day. 

sort of picture of the machinery of government. Some places paid much more than this in sal- 

Yes, and 1 had made in my mind also a portrait aries, besides what you could make out of 

of Charlie Marple, made it up out of what I JO them. 

had read of stories and pictures of pages at “It all depends on who gets the speaker- 

court. ship,” said Charlie. “Let’s go riding." 

When Charlie came he was no more like my "But aren’t you afraid you’ll get left?” I 
picture than his father’s sketch was like my asked anxiously. 

river bottom, and as for the Legislature ... 35 He wasn’t. His "member” was the San Fran- 
Charlie was a homely fellow—and weak, phys- cisco leader of the Republican railroad crowd 
ically—not graceful and pretty, and he wasn’t which was sure to capture the speakership and 

so eager for politics as he was to use my pony. thus the whole organization of the House. They 

He had been told about that; he had been could fill any job, but of course they had to 

looking forward to riding it; and when we went 40 give something good to the Democratic rail- 
together out to the stable, his expectations road gang and “chicken-feed” to the opposition 

were satisfied. He put his hand cautiously on Republicans. That was “good politics.” 
the pony’s rump, and the face he turned to me So we went riding, both of us on the one 

was alight with pleasure. horse. I rode in front, Charlie holding on to my 

“But,” he Said, "I can’t ride; never was on a 45 waist behind. He was glad of the delay. Until 
horse in my life.” the sessions began, we could play all day every 

"It’s easy,” I reassured him, and I boosted day together, and his salary was cumulative— 

him up on the pony’s back there in the stall. $10 a day! The amount of it impressed me. A 

When he found that easy, I untied the horse boy getting $10 a day was a wonder to a boy 

and led him out around the yard until Charlie 50 like me, who never had more than a dime at a 
learned to sit him without hanging on too hard time. Charlie hardly thought of it. His thoughts 

to his mane. A happy boy he was at the end of were on the pony, on learning to ride, seeing 
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the rivers and the country, or playing Indians other small pages, lietween calls, and we 

and crusaders, and trapping lieavers. learned the procedure. We became expeit on 

1 wish I could recall all that 1 went through the rules. The practices of debate, quite aside 

that winter. It was a revelation; it was a rcvolu- from the legislation under consideration, f.isci- 

tion to me. Charlie was appointed a page, we S nail'd me. I wished it weie real. It was beuuli- 

all went to the opening session, where, with a fill enough to lie true. Hut no, speeches wen 

formal front, the Speaker was elected (just as if made on important subjects with hardly any 

it had not been "fixed ), speeches made (just one present but the Speaker, the clerks, and us 

as if spontaneously), and the committees and Ixiys, Where were the absent mcmliers? I did 

the whole organization read oil (just as if it 10 not ask that question often; not out loud. The 
had not been “settled" days and nights before). pages laughed; everybody laughed, Chailie 

Then I saw why Charlie wasn’t inteiested in explained. 

his salary: he got none of it, it all went home, "The members are out where the fate of the 

and he had no more money m his pocket than measure debated hole is being settled," and he 

I had in mine. But also I saw that the Legisla- 15 took me to committee rooms and hotel ap.nl- 
ture wasn’t what my fnthei, mv teachers, and ments where, with the drinks and eigais, mem- 

tile grown-ups thought; it wasn’t even what my bers were playing poker with the lobbyists and 

histories and the other books said. There was leaders, "The members against the bill are al- 

some mystery about it as there was about ait, lowed to win the juice agreed on to buy their 

as there was about everything. Nothing was 20 vote." 

what it was supposed to be. And Chailie took Bribery! 1 might as well have been shot, 

it as it was; my father took it as it seemed to Somewhere in my head or my heart I was 

be; I couldn’t take it at all. What tumbled me wounded deeply. 

most, however, was that they none of them had Once, when the Speaker was not in the chair 

any strong feeling about the conflict of the two 25 and many members were in their seats, when 
pictures. I had. I remember how I suffered; l there was a dead debate in an atmosphere of 

wanted, I needed, to adjust the diffeienee be- great tension, 1 was taken down a corridor to 

tween what was and what seemed to be. There the closed door of a committee room. There 

was something wrong somewhere, and I could stood reporters and a small crowd of others 

not get it right. And nobody would helji me. 50 watching outside. We waited awhile till, at 
Charlie was forever foi getting away from last, the Speaker came out, said something, and 

the Capitol. So were the legislators. They kept hurried with the crowd back to the Assembly, 

adjourning, over every holiday, over Sundays, Charlie held me back to point out to me "the 

over Saturdays and Sundays, over Saturdays, big bosses” who had come "up the river” to 

Sundays, and Mondays. We could ride, there- 35 “force that bill through”; they had "put on the 
fore, and we did. We made long trips out to the screws.” I was struck by the observation that 

ranches, up and down and across the rivers. one of the bosses was blind. We went back to 

Charlie never wearied; he never got enough of the House, and quickly, after a very ordinary 

our exploration and of our romance. He en- debate of hours, the bill was passed on the 

tered into the spirit of my games of “playing" 40 third reading and sent to the Senate, where, in 
knight or cowboy. He learned to ride; he could due course, it was approved. It was a "rotten 

go off alone, but 1 liked riding, too, and he pre- deal,” the boys said, and 1 remember my father 

ferred that we stay together It was more fun shook his head over it. “The rascals!” he mut- 

to talk and think together about dangers ahead; tered. 

it was safer to meet them shoulder to shoulder. 45 And that, so far as I could make out from 
I enjoyed our many, many days of free play. him and from all witnesses—that was the ex- 

But I enjoyed also the sessions of the House planation. The Legislature, government—ev- 

when Charlie had to be on the floor. He found erything was “all right,” only there were some 

me a seat just back of the rail where 1 could “bad men” who spoiled things—now and then, 

sit and watch him and the other pages running 50 “Politicians” they were called, those bad men. 
about among the legislators in their seats. How I hated them, in the abstract. In the con- 

Charlie used to stand beside me, he and the crete—I saw Charlie Prodger often in the lob- 
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by of the Legislature, and I remember that 
some one said he was “one of them,” a “poli¬ 
tician." But I knew Charlie Prodger, and I 
knew he was not a "bad man.” 

And the sergeant-at-arms, who was called 
"bad”—one of the San Francisco gang—he was 
one of the kindest, easiest-going men I ever 
met. He looked out for me; he took care of all 
the boys. Many a time he let Charlie Marple 
off to have a free day with me. And there were 1 
others; every "crook” I met seemed to me to 
belong in a class with the bridge-tender, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stortz, and all the other grown men 
and women who "understood a fellow”—did 
not stick at rules; did not laugh at everything a l 
boy said and frown at every little thing he did. 

When the Legislature closed and Charlie 
Marple went home, I was left to ride around 
the country alone, thinking, thinking. I asked 
questions, of course; I could not think out alone 2 
all that I had been learning that winter; I 
could not easily drop the problem of govern¬ 
ment and the goodness and badness of men. 
But I did not draw from my friends any an¬ 
swers that cleared my darkness. The bridge- 2 
tender said that all Legislatures were like that. 
And Jim Neely said so too. Ah Hook was not 
interested . 2 

"What for you askem me fool question,” he 
said. “Chinaman he findee out long time allee 
government allee samee—big clook." 

But there was an answer of a sort about that 
time, an answer to one of my questions: Why 
didn’t somebody challenge the rascals—if they 
were so bad? The Ixiss of Sacramento, Frank 
Rhodes, the gambler, was having one of his 
conventions of the local ringleaders in a room 
under his gambling-house. It was at night. 
There were no outsiders present, none wanted, 
and the insiders were fighting, shooting men. 
During the meeting Grove L. Johnson, a well- 
known attorney in the town, walked in with his 
two sons, Albert and Hiram, both little more 
than boys, and both carrying revolvers. They 
went up to the front, and with one of his boys 
on one side of him, the other on the other, Mr. 
Johnson told those crooks all about themselves 
and what they were doing. He was bitter, fear¬ 
less, free-spoken; he insulted, he defied those 

2 Neely and Ah Hook were a farm hand and a 
Chinese farmer, respectively, friends of young Stef¬ 
fens. 


politicians; he called upon the town to clean 
them out and predicted that their power would 
be broken some day. There was no answer. 
When he had finished, he and his sons walked 
5 out. 

Something in me responded to that proceed¬ 
ing. It was one way to solve my problem. There 
was no other response, so far as I could see or 
hear. People said unpleasant things about 
o Grove L. Johnson, and the Rhodes ring went 
right on governing the town. Later, much later, 
the boss disappeared, and still later Grove L. 
Johnson himself was one of the bosses of the 
Legislature. Albert Johnson died. But Hiram 
5 Johnson became a reform Governor of Cali¬ 
fornia and a United States Senator. 

What struck and stunned me at the time was 
that this courageous attack by the Johnsons— 
especially by the boys—had no effect upon the 
o people I knew. I was trying to see the Legisla¬ 
ture and government as Mr, Marple saw the 
sunset through the brush in the river bottom; 
not the mud but—the gold, the Indians—some 
beauty in them. The painter said there always 
5 was something beautiful to see. Well, Mr. John¬ 
son and his two boys—their defiance was beau¬ 
tiful; wasn’t it? I thought so, and yet nobody 
else did. Why? I gave it up, or, better, I laid 
the question aside. I had other things to think 
0 of, wonderful things, things more in my line. 

JOHN DOS PASSOS 

5 As 0 youth, Chicago-born John Dos Passos 
(1896- ) lived in Mexico, Belgium, Eng¬ 

land, Washington, D. C., and Virginia. After 
graduation from Harvard he served in World 
War l in the French Ambulance Service and 
0 later as a private in the United States Medical 
Corps. In Three Soldiers, 1921, he drew upon 
his t oar experience for a sympathetic portrayal 
of the problems confronting the artist in army 
life. In subsequent novels he has turned from 
5 concern with individual emotions to a broader 
social pattern. Manhattan Transfer, 1925, at¬ 
tempts to show a cross section of New York 
City through a multitude of characters and 
scenes. Dos Passos’s major work, U. S. A., a tril¬ 
ogy, is expanded still further in scope, includ¬ 
ing a social view of the entire United States 
and parts of Europe. The three volumes in 
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U. S. A. (The 42nd Parallel, 1930; Nineteen 
Nineteen, 1932; The Big Money. 1936) are dis 
tinctlve for the experimental techniques em¬ 
ployed. Commercial exploitation, corruption, 
and decay arc flashed before the reader hy the 
Newsreel, the Camera Eye, and the brief bio¬ 
graphical sketch. “The //<(/>/»/ Warrior" is illus¬ 
trative of Dos Passes'. s terse, stylized pictures of 
prominent figures. His portrayal of Theodore 
Roosevelt is somewhat sympathetic, lacking the 
completely mocking, ironic tone with which he 
treats many well-known Americans. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR' 

The Roosevelts had lived for seven righteous 
generations on Manhattan Island; they owned 
a big brick house on 20th Street, an estate up 
at Dobbs Ferry, lots in the city, a pew in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, interests, stocks and 
bonds, they felt Manhattan was theirs, they felt 
America was theirs. Their son, 

Theodore, 

was a sickly youngster, suffered from asth¬ 
ma, was very nearsighted; his hands and feet 
were so small it was hard for him to learn to 
box; his arms were very short; 

his father was something of a humanitarian, 
gave Christmas dinners to newsboys, deplored 
conditions, slums, the East Side, Hell's 
Kitchen . 1 2 

Young Theodore had ponies, was encoro- 
aged to walk in the woods, to go camping, was 
instructed in boxing and fencing (an Amer¬ 
ican gentleman should know how to defend 
himself), taught Bible Class, did mission work 
(an American gentleman should do his best to 
uplift those not so fortunately situated); 
righteousness was his by birth, - 
he had a passion for nature study, for read¬ 
ing about birds and wild animals, for going 
hunting; he got to be a good shot in spite of 
his glasses, a good walker in spite of his tiny 
feet and short legs, a fair horseman, an ag¬ 
gressive scrapper in spite of his short reach, a 
crack politician in spite of being the son of 
one of the owning Dutch families of New York. 

1 From U. S. A. Copyright, 1932; reprinted by 
permission of the author and Houghton Mifflin 
Company, publisher. 

2 a west-side Manhattan (New York City) dis¬ 
trict, around lower Tenth Avenue, formerly well 
known for its gunmen and thieves. 


In 1876 he went up to Cambridge to study 
at Harvard, a wealthy talkative erratic young 
man With sidewhiskers and definite ideas about 
everything under the sun. 

S at Harvard he drove around in a dogcart, 
collected stuffed birds, mounted specimens he’d 
shot on his trips in the Aduond.ieks; in spite of 
not drinking anil K ing somewhat of a ehrister, 
basing odd ideas aliout reform and remedying 
10 abuses, he made Porcellian and the Dickey and 
the clubs that were his right as the son of one 
of the owning Dutch families of New York. 

He told his friends he was going to devote 
his life to social sen ice: 1 wish to preach nut 
l 5 the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrine of 
the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of 
labor and strife. 

From the time he was eleven years old he 
20 wrote copiously, filled diaries, notelxxrks, loose 
leaves witli a big impulsive scrawl.ulxmt every¬ 
thing he did and thought and said; 
naturally he studied law. 

He married young and went to Switzerland 
25 to climb the Matterhorn; his first wife's early 
death broke him all up. lie went out to the 
badlands of western Dakota to become a ranch¬ 
er on the Little Missouri River; 

when he came back to Manhattan ho was 
yo Teddy, the straight shooter from the west, the 
elkhunter. the man in the Stetson hat, who’d 
roped steers, fought a grizzly hand to hand, 
acted as Deputy Sheriff, 

(a Roosevelt has a duty to his country; the 
35 duty of a Roosevelt is to uplift those not so 
fortunately situated, those who have come 
more recently to our shores) 

in the west, Deputy Sheriff Roosevelt felt 
the white man’s burden, helped to arrest male- 
40 factors, bad men; service was bully. 

All this time he’d been writing, filling the 
magazines with stories of his hunts and adven¬ 
tures, filling political meetings with his opin¬ 
ions, his denunciations, his pat phrases: Strenu- 
45 ous Life, Realizable Ideals, Just Government, 
when men fear work or fear righteous war, 
when women fear motherhood, they tremble on 
the brink of doom, and well it is that they 
should vanish from the earth, where they are 
50 fit subjects for the scorn of all men and women 
who are themselves strong and brave and high- 
minded. 
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T.R. married a wealthy woman and right¬ 
eously raised a family at Sagamore Hill. 

He served a term in the New York Legisla¬ 
ture, was appointed by Grover Cleveland to the 
unremunerative job of Commissioner for Civil 
Service Reform, 

was Reform Police Commissioner of New 
York, pursued malefactors, stoutly maintained 
that white was white and black was black, 
wrote the Naval History of the War of 1812 , 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 

and when the Maine blew up resigned to 
lead the Rough Riders, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

This was the Rubicon, the Fight, the Old 
Glory, the Just Cause. The American public 
was not kept in ignorance of the Colonel’s 
bravery when the bullets sang, how he charged 
without his men up San Juan Hill and had to 
go back to fetch them, how he shot a running 
Spaniard iti the tail. 

It was too bad that the regulars had gotten 
up San Juan Hill first from the other side, that 
there was no need to get up San Juan Hill at 
all. Santiago was surrendered. It was a success¬ 
ful campaign. T.R. charged up San Juan Hill 
into the governorship of the Empire State; 

but after the fighting, volunteers warcorre- 
spondents magazine-writers began to want to go 
home; 

it wasn’t bully huddling under puptents in 
the tropical rain or scorching in the morning 
sun of the sacred Cuban hills with malaria 
mowing them down and dysentery and always 
yellowjack to be afraid of. 

T.R. got up a round robin to the President 
and asked for the amateur warriors to be sent 
home and leave the dirtywork to the regulars 
who were digging trenches and shovelling 
crap and fighting malaria and dysentery and 
yellowjack 

to make Cuba cosy for the Sugar Trust 
and the National City Bank. 

When he landed at home, one of his first 
interviews was with Lemuel Quigg, emissary 
of Boss Platt who had the votes of upstate New 
York sewed into the lining of his vest; 

he saw Boss Platt, too, but he forgot about 
that afterwards. Things were bully. He wrote a 
life of Oliver Cromwell whom people said he 

Z' 


resembled. As Governor he doublecrossed the 
Platt machine (a righteous man may have a 
short memory); Boss Platt thought he’d shelved 
him by nominating him for the Vice-Presidency 
5 in 1900 ; 

Czolgosz made him president.’ 

T.R. drove like a fiend in a buckboard over 
the muddy roads through the driving rain from 
lo Mt. Marey in the Adirondacks to catch the 
train to Buffalo where McKinley was dying. 

As President 

he moved Sagamore Hill, the healthy happy 
normal American home, to the White House, 
1 5 took foreign diplomats and fat armyofficers out 
walking in Rock Creek Park where he led them 
a terrible dance through brambles, hopping 
across the creek on steppingstones, wading the 
fords, scrambling up the shaly banks, 

20 and shook the Big Stick at malefactors of 
great wealth. 

Things were lmlly. 

He engineered the Panama revolution under 
the shadow of which took place the famous 
25 hocuspocus of juggling the old and new canal 
companies by which forty million dollars van¬ 
ished into the pockets of the international 
bankers, 

but Old Glory floated over the Canal Zone 
30 and the canal was cut through. 

He busted a few trusts, 

had Booker Washington to lunch at the 
White House, 

and urged the conservation of wild life. 

35 He got the Nobel Peace Prize for patching 
up the Peace of Portsmouth that ended the 
Russo-Japanese war, 

and sent the Atlantic Fleet around the world 
for everybody to see that America was a first- 
40 class power. He left the presidency to Taft 
after his second term leaving to that elephan¬ 
tine lawyer the congenial task of pouring judi¬ 
cial oil on the hurt feelings of the moneymas- 
ters 

45 and went to Africa to hunt big game. 

Big game hunting was bully. 

Every time a lion or an elephant went crash¬ 
ing down into the jungle underbrush, under 
the impact of a wellplaced mushroom bullet 
50 the papers lit up with headlines; 

’ Leon Czolgosz assassinated President McKinley. 
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when he talked with the Kaiser on horseback 
the world was not ignorant of what he said, 
or when he lectured the Nationalists at Cairo 
telling them that this was a white man's world. 

He went to Brazil where he travelled 
through the Matto Grosso' m a dugout over 
waters infested with the tiny m.meating fish, 
the piranha, 
shot tapirs, 
jaguars, 

specimens of the whitelipped pecearv. 

He ran the rapids of the liner of Doubt 
down to the Amazon front i<ts where he ar¬ 
rived sick, an infected abscess in his leg, 
stretched out under an awning in a dugout 
with a tame trumpeterbird beside him. 

Back in the States he fought his last fight 
when he came out for the Republican nomina¬ 
tion in 1912 a progressive, champion of the 
Square Deal, crusader ior the Plain People, the 
Bull Moose bolted out from under the Taft 
steamroller and formed the Progressive Party 
ior righteousness' sake at the Chicago Colos¬ 
seum’' while the delegates who were going to 
restoie democratic government rocked with 
tears in their eyes as they sang 

On ward Christian so oh! gers 
March ing as to uar 

Perhaps the River of Doubt had been too 
much for a man of his age; perhaps things 
weren’t so bully any more; T.R. lost his voice 
during the triangular campaign. In Duluth a 
maniac shot him in the chest, his life was saved 
only by the thick bundle of manuscript of the 
speech he was going to deliver. T.R. delivered 
the speech with the bullet still in him, heard 
the scared applause, felt the plain people pray¬ 
ing for his recovery but the spell was broken 
somehow. 

The Democrats swept in, the world war 
drowned out the righteous voice of the Happy 
Warrior in the roar of exploding lyddite. 

Wilson wouldn’t let T.R. lead a division, this 
was no amateur's war (perhaps the regulars 

4 literally “Great Woods”; an inland state of 
Brazil. 

5 When the Republican convention of 1912 nom¬ 
inated William Howard Taft for president, Roose¬ 
velt formed the Progressive party, which held its 
own convention. Woodrow Wilson (see II, 395) 
was elected. 
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remembered the round lobin at Santiago), All 
he could do was write magazine articles against 
the Huns, send his sons. (Quentin was killed. 

S It wasn't the hi ill v amateur’s world any 
more. Nolmdv knew that on aunistice day. 
Theodore Roosevelt, happv amateur warrior 
with the grinning teeth, the shaking forefinger, 
naturalist, explorer, mugu/inew liter. Sundny- 
jo school teacher, cowpimchei. moialist, politi¬ 
cian. righteous oiatoi with a slant memory, 
iond ol denouncing liais (the Ananias Club) 
and having pillow lights with his childien, was 
taken to the Roosevelt hospital gravely ill with 
IS mllammaloiv iheumatism. 

Things weren’t Imllv anv more; 

T.R. had grit; 

be bore the pain, the obsemitv, the sense of 
being forgotten as he had borne the grilling 
IO portages when he was exploiing the River of 
Doubt, the heat, the letul jungle mud, the in¬ 
fected abscess in his leg, 

and died quietlv in his sleep 
at Sagamore Hill 
25 on January 6 , 1910, 

and left on the shouldeis of his sons 
the white man’s bin den. 

?0 JAMES GROVKR TIIURBER 

'T/ip Dai/ the Daw Broke" is an entertain¬ 
ing fragment of autobiography which exempli¬ 
fies the use of incident, anecdote, dialogue, 
and suspense—narrative aids to interest preva- 
3 5 lent in contemporari/ non-fiction writing. The 
episode, however exaggerated for artistic pur¬ 
poses, is an oblique commentary on mass hys¬ 
teria and on mankind’s absurd struggle to pre¬ 
serve dignity and discount its occasional idiocy. 
4° For biographical details and further comment 
on James Grover Tliurhcr (1894- ) see 

11, 529. 

THE DAY THE DAM BROKE' 

My memories of what my family and 1 went 
through during the 1913 flood in Ohio I would 
gladly forget. And yet neither the hardships we 
endured nor the turmoil and confusion we ex- 

' From My Fife and Hard Times by James 
Thurber, Harper & Brothers, 1933, originally pub¬ 
lished in The New Yorker. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion. 
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perienced can alter my feeling toward my na- desperation which seized upon the residents of 
tive state and city. 1 am having a fine time now the East Side when the cry spread like a grass 

and wish Columbus were here, but if anyone fire that the dam had given way. Some of the 

ever wished a city was in hell it was during that most dignified, staid, cynical, and clear-think- 
frightful and perilous afternoon in 1913 when 5 ing men in town abandoned their wives, ste- 
the dam broke, or, to be more exact, when nographers, homes, and offices and ran east, 
everybody in town thought that the dam broke. There are few alarms in the world more terrify- 
We were both ennobled and demoralized by ing than “The dam has brokenl” There are few 

the experience. Grandfather especially rose to persons capable of stopping to reason when 

magnificent heights which can never lose their io that clarion cry strikes upon their ears, even 
splendor for me, even though his reactions to persons who live in towns no nearer than five 
the flood were based upon a profound miscon- hundred miles to a dam. 
ception; namely, that Nathan Bedford Forrest’s The Columbus, Ohio, broken-dam rumor be- 

cavalry was the menace we were called upon gan, as I recall it, about noon of March 12, 
to face. The only possible means of escape for 1 5 1913. High Street, the main canyon of trade, 
us was to flee the house, a step which grand- was loud with the placid hum of business and 
father sternly forbade, brandishing his old army the buzzing of placid businessmen arguing, 

sabre in his hand. “Let the sons-come!” computing, wheedling, offering, refusing, com- 

he roared. Meanwhile hundreds of people were promising. Darius Conningway, one of the fore¬ 
streaming by our house in wild panic, scream- 20 most corporation lawyers in the Middle-West, 
ing “Go castl Co east!” We had to stun grand- was telling the Public Utilities Commission in 
father with the ironing board. Impeded as we the language of Julius Caesar that they might 
were by the inert form of the old gentleman— as well try to move the Northern star as to 
he was taller than six feet and weighed almost move him. Other men were making their little 
a hundred and seventy pounds—we were 25 boasts and their little gestures. Suddenly some- 
passed, in the first half-mile, by practically Irody began to run. It may be that he had 
everybody else in the city. Had grandfather simply remembered, all of a moment, an en- 
not come to, at the corner of Parsons Avenue gagement to meet his wife, for which he was 
and Town Street, we would unquestionably now frightfully late. Whatever it was, he ran 
have been overtaken and engulfed by the roar- 30 east on Broad Street (probably toward the 
ing waters—that is, if there had been any roar- Maramor Restaurant, a favorite place for a man 
ing waters. Later, when the panic had died to meet his wife). Somebody else began to run, 
down and people had gone rather sheepishly perhaps a newsboy in high spirits. Another 
back to their homes and their offices, minimiz- man, a portly gentleman of affairs, broke into a 
ing the distances they had run and offering var- 35 trot. Inside of ten minutes, everybody on High 
ious reasons for running, city engineers pointed Street, from the Union Depot to the Court- 
out that even if the dam had broken, the water house, was running. A loud mumble gradually 
level would not have risen more than two addi- crystallized into the dread word “dam.” “The 
tional inches in the West Side. The West Side dam has broke!” The fear was put into words 
was, at the time of the dam scare, under thirty 40 by a little old lady in an electric, or by a traffic 
feet of water—as, indeed, were all Ohio river cop, or by a small boy: nobody knows who, nor 
towns during the great spring floods of twenty does it now really matter. Two thousand people 
years ago. The East Side (where we lived and were abruptly in full flight. “Go east!” was the 
where all the running occurred) had never cry that arose—east away from the river, east 
been in any danger at all. Only a rise of some 45 to safety. “Go eastl Go east! Go east!” 
ninety-five feet could have caused the flood Black streams of people flowed eastward 
waters to flow over High Street—the thorough- down all the streets leading in that direction; 
fare that divided the east side of town from the these streams, whose headwaters were in the 
west—and engulf the East Side. dry-goods stores, office buildings, harness 

The fact that we were all as safe as kittens 50 shops, movie theatres, were fed by trickles of 
under a cookstove did not, however, assuage housewives, children, cripples, servants, dogs, 
in the least the fine despair and the grotesque and cats, slipping out of the houses past which 
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the main streams flowed, shouting and scream¬ 
ing. People ran out leaving fires burning and 
food cooking and doors wide open. 1 remem¬ 
ber, however, that mv mother turned out all 
the fires and that she took with her a dozen 
eggs and two loaves of bread. It was her plan 
to make Memorial Hall, just two blocks away, 
and take refuge somewhere in the top of it, in 
one of the dustv rooms where war veterans met 
and where old battlcflags and stage scenery 
were stored. But the seething throngs, shouting 
“Co cast!,” drew her along and the rest of us 
with her. When grandfather regained full con¬ 
sciousness, at Parsons Avenue, he turned upon 

i ii 1 . ... J 


streets peaceful and deserted. The shouting, 
weeping, tangled evacuation of the city lasted 
not more than two horns in all. Some few poo 
pie got as far east as Heynoldsburg, twebe 
miles away; fifty or more reached the Count!y 
Club, eight miles away; most ol the others 
gave up, exhausted, or climbed decs in Frank¬ 
lin Park, four miles out. Order was restored and 
fear dispelled finally bv means of militiamen 
riding about in motor lorries bawling through 
megaphones The dam has not broken! At 
first this tended only to add to the confusion 
and increase the panic, for many stampeders 
thought the soldiers were bellowing "The dam 


scrousness, ar rarsons zvvenue. lie miucu .... ... r • l 

the retreating mob like a vengeful prophet and is has now broken!, thus setting an official seal 

. . . ' r 1.1 _1 ,.C ....the.slb.ntlnn tli.x filltimitV 
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exhorted the men to form ranks and stand ofl 
the Rebel dogs, but at length he, too, got the 
idea that the dam had broken and, roaring Co 
east!” in his poweiful voice, he caught up in 
one arm a small child and in the othei a slight 
clerkish man of perhaps forty-two and we 
slowly began to gain on those ahead of us. 

A scattering of firemen, policemen, and army 
officers in dress uniforms—there had been a rc- 


of authentication on the calamity. 

All the tune, the sun shone quietly and there 
was nowhere any sign of oncoming waters. A 
visitor in an airplane, looking down on the 
straggling, agitated masses of people below, 
would have been hard put to it to divine a rea¬ 
son for the phenomenon. It must have inspired, 
in such an observer, a peculiar kind of terror, 
like the sight of the Marie Celeste, abandoned 


onicers m uress uimoims— . . — —- 

view at Fort Hayes, in the northern part of 2 5 at sea, its galley fires peacefully burning, its 

( 0wn _added color to the surging billows of tranquil decks bright in the sunlight. 

people “Go cast!” cried a little child in a An aunt of mine. Aunt Edith Taylor, was in 

piping voice as she ran past a porch on which a movie theatre on High Street when, over and 
drowsed a lieutenant-colonel of infantry. Used above the sound of the piano in the pit (a W. S. 
to quick decisions, trained to immediate obedi- 30 Hart picture was being shown), there rose the 
ence, the officer bounded off the porch and, steadily increasing trump of running feet. Per- 
running at full tilt, soon passed the child, bawl- sistent shouts rose above the trompirig. An 
ing “Go east!” The two of them emptied rap- elderly man, sitting near my aunt, mumbled 
idly the houses of the little street they were on. something, got out of his seat, and went up the 
“What is it? What is it?” demanded a fat, wail- 35 aisle at a dogtrot. This started everybody. In an 
dling man who intercepted the colonel. The of- instant the audience was jamming the aisles, 
ficer dropped behind and asked the little child “Fire!” shouted a woman who always expected 
what it was. “The dam has broke!” gasped the to be burned up in a theatre; but now the 
girl. “The dam has broke!” roared the colonel. shouts outside were louder and coherent. The 
“Go east! Go east! Go east!” He was soon lead- 40 dam has broke!” cried somebody. “Go east!” 
ing with the exhausted child in his arms, a screamed a small woman in front of my aunt, 
fleeing company of three hundred persons who And cast they went, pushing and shoving and 
had gathered around him from living-rooms, clawing, knocking women and children down 
shops, garages, backyards, and basements. emerging finally into the street tom and 

Nobody has ever been able to compute with 45 sprawling. Inside the theatre, Bill If art was 
any exactness how many people took part in calmly calling some desperado s bluff and the 
the great rout of 1913, for the panic, which ex- brave girl at the piano played Rowl Howl 
tended from the Winslow Bottling Works in Row!” loudly and then “In My Harem.” Out- 
the South End to Clintonville, six miles north, side, men were streaming across the Statehouse 
ended as abruptly as it began and the bobtail 50 yard, others were climbing trees, a woman 
and ragtag and velvet-gowned groups of refu- managed to get up onto the These Are My 
gees melted away and slunk home, leaving the Jewels” statue, whose bronze figures of Sher- 
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man, Stanton, Grant, and Sheridan watched 
with cold unconcern the going to pieces of the 
capital city. 

“I ran south to State Street, east on State to 
Third, south on Third to Town, and out east on 
Town,” my Aunt Edith has written me. “A tall 
spare woman with grim eyes and a determined 
chin ran past mo down the; middle of the street. 
I was still uncertain as to what was the matter, 
in spite of all the shouting. I drew up along¬ 
side the woman with some effort, for although 
she was in her late fifties, she had a beautiful, 
easy running form and seemed to he in ex¬ 
cellent condition. ‘What is it?’ I puffed. She 
gave me a quick glance and then looked ahead 
again, stepping up her pace a trifle. 'Don’t ask 
me, ask God!’ she said. 

“When 1 reached Grant Avenue, 1 was so 
spent that Dr. Ii. R. Mallory—you remember 
Dr. Mallory, the man with the white heard who 
looks like Robert Drowning?—well, Dr. Mal¬ 
lory, whom 1 had drawn away from at the cor¬ 
ner of Fifth and Town, passed me. ‘It’s got us!’ 
he shouted, and I felt sure that whatever it was 
did have us, for you know what conviction Dr. 
Mallory’s statements always carried. I didn’t 
know at the time what he meant, but I found 
out later. There was a hoy behind him on 
roller-skates, and Dr. Mallory mistook the 
swishing of the skates for the sound of rushing 
water. He eventually reached the Columbus 
School for Girls, at the corner of Parsons Av¬ 
enue and Town Street, where he collapsed, ex¬ 
pecting the cold frothing waters of the Scioto 
to sweep him into oblivion. The boy on the 
skates swirled past him and Dr. Mallory real¬ 
ized for the first time what he had been run¬ 
ning from. Looking back up the street, he could 
see no signs of water, but nevertheless, after 
resting a few minutes, he jogged on east again. 
He caught up with me at Ohio Avenue, where 
we rested together. I should say that about 
seven hundred people passed us. A funny thing 
was that all of them were on foot. Nobody 
seemed to have had the courage to stop and 
start his car; but as I remember it, all cars had 
to be cranked in those days, which is probably 
the reason.” 

The next day, the city went about its busi¬ 
ness as if nothing had happened, but there was 
no joking. It was two years or more before you 
dared treat the breaking of the dam lightly, 


and even now, twenty years after, there are a 
few persons, like Dr. Mallory, who will shut up 
like a clam if you mention the Afternoon of the 
Great Run. 

5 

CARL VAN DOREN 

One of Americas most prolific and important 
to twentieth-century literary historians and critics 
is Carl Van Doren (1885- ). After a teach¬ 

ing career at the University of Illinois and at 
Columbia, he entered magazine editorial work 
and, since 1919, has been influential in literary 
l? circles. His association with the Dictionary of 
American Biography and hk own writing have 
served to make him a highly respected biogra¬ 
pher: Swift, 1930; Three Worlds, 1936; Benja¬ 
min Franklin, 1938. Other well-known works 
zo include The American Novel, 1940, and The 
Great Rehearsal, 1948. Van Doren enjoys writ¬ 
ing biography, and in “Elinor Wylie ” provides 
a first-rate example of highly personalized bi¬ 
ography within autobiography. The selection is 
25 effective characterization, for Van Doren knew 
his subject well. As Samuel McChord Crothcrs 
has pointed out, “Biography ... is the art of 
reproducing not merely the incidents of a great 
mans life, hut the impression he made on those 
50 who knew him best.” 

ELINOR WYLIE' 

1 

35 Let me tell the story of Elinor Wylie, that 
pure yet troubled genius, as truly as I can. It is 
several stories. She was a legend before she was 
a fact, and the legend came to New York ahead 
of her. Sometimes she seemed to be living up to 
40 it, with little mystifications about herself. At 
other times she would feel transient compunc¬ 
tions and tell her closer friends things they 
would not have thought of asking for. It was 
hard, knowing her, to disentangle fact from 
45 legend, and either from the roles, romantic or 
realistic, which she alternately played. I am not 
too sure that I have disentangled the four 
stories, though she often confided in me and 
though I have since her death tried, so far as 

1 Fom Three Worlds by Carl Van Doren. Copy¬ 
right 1938 by Carl Van Doren. Reprinted by per¬ 
mission of Tne Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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research at this distance can go, to make one 
clear story out of them. 

Because the legend said she came from Phil¬ 
adelphia, she let most people 1 relieve she hail 
been bom there, or in suburban Hosemont. 
When the Hall-Mills murder case made Somer¬ 
ville, New Jersey, conspicuous, she told me as 
an amusing secret that that was where she had 
actually been born. She let it be thought too 
that she had been born in 1887. But one eve¬ 
ning at a party she drew me into a corner and 
asked me what day in September was my birth¬ 
day. I told her the 10th. She knew the year was 
1885. 

"Then I’m really three days older than you. I 
was bom on the 7th. Nobody knows but Bill. 
You won’t tell, will you? Do you think I’m an 
awful liar?” 

1 did not consider it a lie for any woman to 
misrepresent her age. but I said only that I 
did not think this was a lie. and ol course I 
would not tell. 1 had a policy lor her confi¬ 
dences. Whatever she told me as a secret I kept 
to myself till I had heard the same thing from 
three other persons to whom she had told it. 

A single confidence did not bind her. She 
told me that she had been married at eighteen, 
when she should have said twenty to agree 
with what I already knew about her age. And 
because I had written a life ol Peacock, Shel¬ 
ley’s friend, and because she not only loved 
Shelley but identified herself with him, she 
identified me with Peacock, and at times dra¬ 
matically assumed that 1 was seven years older 
than she, as Peacock was older than Shelley. 
She knew better, but it was a pleasant fiction. 
When I gave her my Nightmare Ahhcy, in 
which Peacock had laughed at Shelley, she 
took it almost as a gift from the satirist to his 
subject. 

Shelley so obsessed her in her final years that 
she liked to think he had been her earliest and 
only hero; but in 1924 she told me that her first 
hero was Darcy in Pride and Prejudice. She ad¬ 
mired him for his pride, for his refusal to be 
hoodwinked by his love for Elizabeth into over¬ 
looking the disadvantages of marrying into her 
family, and for the delicacy with which his love 
in the end showed how strong it was. Gerald 
Poynyard in Jennifer Lorn is partly Darcy. 
Though Elinor Wylie respected the passions, 
she respected minds and manners too. 


She had grown up among minds and man¬ 
ners. The eldest of the live children of Henrv 
Martvn Hoyt and Anne MeMichael of Phila¬ 
delphia, she was a great-granddaughter of 
5 Morton MeMichael. who had lreen mayor of 
the citv, and a granddaughter of another Henry 
Martvn Hovt who had lreen governor of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and a daughter ol the Solicitor-Gen¬ 
eral of the United States. Taken at two bom 
to Somerville to her Philadelphia suburb, she 
lived there till she was twelve, and then in 
Washington till she was tuentv-live. She went 
to M iss Baldwin’s School in Bryn Mawr and to 
Mrs. Mint’s School in Washington, and she 
IS studied drawing in a class at the Corcoran 
Museum of Art. Before her marriage she spent 
the summers with her I.unity at Northeast Har¬ 
bor. Mount Desert, Maine. When she was 
eighteen (but she told me sixteen) she and 
20 her sister Constance went with their grand¬ 
father, Morton MeMichael, for the season in 
Paris and London, lie introduced them to his 
friends Sir Henrv living and Ellen Tony, and 
to Brain Stoker, who dedicated The Jewel of 
25 Srern Strir.v to the two girls. Elinor Wylie never 
mentioned Ellen Terry or Irving or Stoker to 
me, hut she said that hoi grandfather, that 
year and other veins, had been a good part of 
her education, The rest of it, she said, came 
30 mostly from her lather. She had 11 s a girl been 
both taught and potted bv older men. 

She missed this alter her marriage to Philip 
Hichhorn, son ol Admiral Philip Hichhorn, in 
Washington in 1905. William Hose Benc't, then 
35 at Yale with her vounger brother Henry, says 
he saw her in Washington while she was a 
bride, and thought her happy. Later she be¬ 
lieved she had not been. “I didn’t know what 
love and marriage meant,” she told me. “The 
40 other girls talked about such things, but I 
would never listen. Mv marriage was a prison. 
1 felt stifled. There was no room for my mind at 
all. I had to get away. While my father was 
alive I had him to turn to. But after he died I 
45 was desperate, and 1 ran away with Horace. He 
was twenty years older than I, and father as 
well as husband to me.” (Wylie was only fifteen 
years older.) 

She told me this, sitting beside me while I 
50 drove her and Ben 6 t from Cornwall to Water- 
bury. “I left my baby when I ran away,” she 
went on. “That was the one thing I have ever 
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done that I think was bad. Other things, no. I of Elinor Wylie’s magic. She was not preco- 

would do all of them over again. But that was cious, and in a sense she was still at school, 

utterly bad. I was a bad woman. And now I with Horace Wylie and rural England for her 

would rather havo a child that I could think of teachers. The fashionable world is full of wom- 


as really my own than anything else I shall ever 5 en who write bad poems with good intentions, 
have. I tried to have children after I married and Elinor Wylie at twenty-seven had only be- 

Horace, but not one of them lived. I have had gun to outgrow her world, though she had run 

a miscarriage since I married Bill. The doctors away from it. Eight years later she had out- 

say that anything like that again would be the grown it. Even if Washington had forgiven 
same as putting a gun to my head.” I think all to her, I think she could not have gone back to it, 
this seemed the truth to her, hut 1 know now as she sometimes thought she could have. In 

that before her last miscarriage she was some- any case, she was not forgiven, and she had 

times hysterical with fear and resentment. few friends outside her family. Then in 1919- 

The Hoyts, the McMichaels, the Hichborns, 20 she renewed her acquaintance with Benet , 3 
and the Wylies were so well known in Phila- IS and met Sinclair Lewis, who was in Washing- 
delphia and Washington that the elopement of ton writing Main Street. 

Elinor Hoyt Hichborn and Horace Wylie in Through them she learned of a world which 
December, 1910, raised an enormous scandal. would not hold her past against her, and in 
Newspapers did their worst. As Horace Wylie's 1921 she left Washington for New York. It 
wife would not divorce him, the lovers had to 20 meant a separation, and two years later a di¬ 
leave the country, to live quietly as Mr. and voree from Horace Wylie. A love which was 
Mrs. Waring in England near the New Forest. almost a classic had passed like any other. The 
The papers invented stories of a wild residence story of it was not a few pages long, as here, 

in Corsica, which neither oi them ever saw, but a dozen years. (Pinch a story too tight, and 

though they went now and then to France. 25 the life goes out of it.) Much as Elinor Wylie 
After two years Philip Hichborn killed him- told me about herself, she never told me about 
self. "Of course,” Elinor Wylie said, "if Philip the end of this chapter, only about her respect 
had killed himself over me he could not have and affection for Horace Wylie, whose name 
waited two years to do it.” But the scandal had she kept for herself as poet. Servants and 
another episode of melodrama to increase it. 30 strangers might call her Mrs. Benet, but I never 
Scandal followed her all her life, ready to lift heard the words Elinor Benet, and now I see 

its head from old files of news at every step she them for the first time and realize that they 

took: when she and Horace Wylie came back were her name. 

to Boston in July, 1915, and after his divorce She made her way at once into the literary 
were married the next year, and when they 35 society of Manhattan. What in Washington had 
lived two summers in Mount Desert and a seemed shocking, in New York seemed dra- 
winter in Augusta, Georgia, and when in 1919 matic. Almost nobody knew exactly what her 
they returned to Washington where he ob- story was, but everybody knew she had a story 
tained a minor post in a Government bureau. and thought of her as some kind of heroine. 

No newspaper, so far as I know, ever noticed 40 Her poems began to be noticed and applauded, 
a literary coincidence of the year 1912, when The first one I saw was “The Eagle and the 
Philip Hichbom’s stories were collected and Mole” in the New Republic, and I read it over 
published as Hoof Beats in Boston, and Elinor and over, excited as I had been at Edna Mil- 
Wylie’s (really Hichbom’s) Incidental Num- lay’s "Renascence” in the Lyric Year in 1912. I 
bers was privately printed in London. Some 45 think now, as Benet thought then, that Elinor 
one more inquisitive than I will have to ask Wylie should have had the Nations poetry 
those who know what the coincidence means, prize for 1921; but her crisp notes were lost in 
which of the books was issued first and which the clamor. Benet told me about her poems, 
of them led to the other, if either did, and self-consciously, and I guessed she was more to 


what motives were involved in this sad rivalry 
the year Philip Hichborn died. 

The poems of Incidental Numbers had little 


1 William Rose Ben4t (1880- ), poet and 

novelist, brother of Stephen Vincent Ben4t (see 
I, 190 and II, 514). 
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him than a new poet. I knew nothing else about "Can The Venetian Clira Nephew help me 
her, except the vaguest legend, till 1 first met at all as yet?” she wiote from New Canaan, Oc¬ 
her late in 1922. tober 3, 1924. "1 find 1 have unexpectedly to 

2 pay the interest, as well as the paying off, on 

5 the mortgage. There is a difference, though it 
Murv Colum and Jean Wright planned a takes an expert to understand, 
meeting at the MacDowell Club where many “What a pitv that these sordid things exist in 
poets were to read their work to a large audi- a world where wo ure going into the IHth cen- 

ence, and I was to lx- chairman and introduce turv next week-end! Both Bill h I are longing 

the poets. Elinor Wylie was one of them. She lo to see the lovelv house [Wickwire] again—and 
looked like the white queen of a white country. it was so nice seeing von flt Irita last Monday. 

White-faced in white satin, she had no color “P. S. Of course 1 hope you can manage this 

but in her lustrous eyes and her bronze hair. advance, but it von can’t, don’t picture me as 

She seemed restless and remote. Introducing suicidal in consequence. It is my reprehensible 

her, I said her poems were like bronze hells, l s nature to welcome excitement & change, & the 
This delighted her. She read with a shy file. idea of being melodramatically foreclosed & 

but her voice was actually higher in pitch than fon ed to find another-—& of course n better— 

her verses. Clear and fresh, it was not sweet, place to live is in itself attractive to my mind, 

and in heightened moments it might be shrill. But one must do one’s duty, hence this letter.” 

Shelley’s voice was sometimes shrill. 20 Without telling the treasurer of the Century 

I did not happen to see her again for another all the facts in the case, 1 managed the advance 

year, at a dinner just after she and lionet came for the whole novel when only a third of it was 

back to town from a short honeymoon. That written. At Wickwire that week-end she gave 

evening she was neither queen nor poet, but a me the first part, and 1 left the others to read 

laughing woman. On the way home in a taxi 35 it in the library. She was in more suspense than 
she and Mary Colum made fun, with such live- I realized, ior her sharp ears overheard me 

ly and inventive malice, of a dull Englishman laughing aloud as I read, and she called out in 
who had been at the dinner that 1 felt insensi- such glee that I had to go back to tell her how 

five for having noticed only that he was an- brilliant I thought it was. 

other dull Englishman. 30 She wrote the rest of the book in Now 

The summer following, Elinor Wylie and Canaan, working after the three Ben 6 t children 

Bcn 6 t came from the Canbys’ House at Yelping had left for school and before they came home. 

Hill to Wickwire. That day the Puritan marrow Elinor Wylio was not one of those spawning 

of her bones was in her mind. It was raw and writers who pour out loose first drafts and then 

windy after a hot week, but she refused to wear 35 trim and tighten them. She began a sentence 
a coat and walked about with bare arms, de- on her typewriter only when it was finished in 

liberately cold. At heart she was New England, her mind and needed no corrections. In the en- 

she declared, like the first Hoyts in Massa- tire manuscript there was hardly a change, even 

chusetts. At the lake she insisted on swimming of a syllable, to the page. And she made only 

all the way to the float, though it was too far 40 one copy, which she sent to me, and which I 
for her, and she reached it breathless. In swim- sent to the Century’s printers in New Hamp- 

ming clothes she had an angularity which did shire. She liked the risk. There was the further 
not appear when she wore her usual dress and risk that the serial began in the magazine be- 

looked stately. She was immensely pleased fore the book was done. It had to be done, and 

when I told her that my daughter Anne had 45 of course it was. I never trusted another writer 
asked me if that was the lady who had written so far as that. 

“My Love Came Up From Bamegat.” 

The Century published as much of her work 3 

as she would let me have, including The Vene- She had often talked about a novel dealing 
tian Glass Nephew, which was to furnish her 50 with the Salem witches, one of whom was an 
some money she needed for the house she had ancestor of hers. “But it isn’t about the witch- 
bought in New Canaan, Connecticut. es,” she said, “so much as about the witeh- 
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hunters. They were the evil ones. They found 
what they were looking for because they cre¬ 
ated it out of themselves. You know who the 
real Man in Black was. Why, it was Cotton 
Mather.” She had suffered from witch-hunters 
herself, I imagined she was thinking. But that 
must be put off for something still closer to her. 
She could hardly bear to put it into words, and 
she pledged me to total secrecy. There had 
never been such an idea for a novel. Suppose 
Shelley had not been drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezia, but had been picked up by an Amer¬ 
ican boat, and had decided to go incognito to 
America, not back to his wife, whom Elinor 
Wylie hated. To write the book would be al¬ 
most to have Shelley for a visitor and to show 
him America, which Elinor Wylie loved. 

I sent her books, for The Orphan Angel, 
about the America of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. There were no pains to which she would 
not go to be accurate. After all, she was setting 
the stage and preparing her house for Shelley. 

“Thank you,” she wrote from Peterboro on 
August 12th, “ten thousand times for the noble 
collection of Americana, which has saved my 
life & Shelley’s. . . . 

“I was really much impeded for lack of prop¬ 
er material, & these books are a happy release. 
I am working myself deaf dumb blind & lum- 
bagoishly lame, but am otherwise well & con¬ 
tented.” 

“My darling lovely novel can’t be finished, 
after all,” she wrote in September, “because 
Mrs. MaeDowell is closing the colony on the 
22 nd, & the children are returning the 26th. I 
know, I know, how infinitely sweeter & more 
valuable real people are than the products of 
one’s fancy, but in this case I am prejudiced. 
My hero is not entirely the product of my own 
fancy. Some god became imaginative indeed 
at his creation, & went aside from the beaten 
track of button-molding in making him. Which 
is true, if metaphorically mixed. 

“You will perceive perhaps that I am de¬ 
pressed. I believe that it is a mistake to work 
throughout one’s vacation. 1 don’t see the ne¬ 
cessity. West Cornwall was a bright oasis, as I 
told Irita. 

“Every day I am reminded of you by the in¬ 
valuable books. I could have done nothing 
without them. When—do you happen to know, 
since you know so much—did they first have 

C' 


steamboats on the Ohio? In 1822 do you 
think? . . .” 

“Your review," she wrote without a date but 
with a New Canaan postmark of the 5th of 
5 October, "appeared just after my weeping eyes 
were looking their last on Peterboro, & though 
it served to staunch my tears it was impossible 
to write to you in mid-air, as it were. Three 
days with Grace Conkling, another three with 
io the dear old Commodore in New York, & a 
week in New Canaan without servants have 
not advanced my correspondence. & it is with 
a stiff & enervated hand that I now seize a 
very bad pen & indite you these few lines. . . . 
15 “1 am heartily disgusted with the—really 

you must forgive me, it is the only possible 
term—gutless Virginio now that I have him 
between dull commonplace blue cloth covers, 
& if 1 did not believe that Shiloh & David 3 were 
20 more alive & kicking I should be sad indeed. 
Thus it is to write a book under bad conditions 
& when one is tired—the lack of vitality is all 
too apparent in the tale. But what is one to do 
—sell matches? I have three little stepchildren, 
25 kind ladv, & a mortgage on my house, & ex¬ 
treme astigmatism, & 1 feel as if 1 had a shawl 
over my head & chilblains. I suppose in ad¬ 
dressing you I should rather say ‘kind sir’ but 
I was thinking of some sort of district visitor. 
30 “You see I am writing out of a purple 
thundercloud of gloom, which your review has 
lit with lovely flashes. The trouble is—a book 
half done & a steep impassable prospect of 
finishing it this winter. All my plans were 
35 changed for us at the eleventh hour by the rich 
& powerful people who mold our lives. 

“I’m sorry that I’m beginning to imitate 
Shelley in this melancholy fashion. Poor darling 
Shelley, I have not his other virtues to make 
40 my dejection forgivable! Nevertheless, please 
forgive me. And accept my thanks for the 
lovely gift of the review.” 

She wrote again the 6 th: 

“I’ve just heard that you are in town after 
45 all. I'm so sorry that I didn’t know it Saturday, 
for I sent you a fairly long letter to Cornwall, 
& we all know what the Connecticut mails are. 
Perhaps it may reach you in time for Christmas. 

"It thanked you for your brilliant and be- 
50 nevolent review of my immortal works, & it 

3 characters in Elinor Wylie’s Orphan Angel, 
1926. 
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contained certain stanzas written in dejection him once when I said 1 sometimes found his 
by an unfinished no\ el. self-pity tiresome. She wrote her sonnets. "A 

“I hear—from another of your devoted ad- Red Carpet for Shelley." She wrote ess.ivs 
mirers—that you are looking tired. There is alrout him and a short stoiv, "A Birthday Cake 
nothing so restful—or so distressingly dull— 5 for Lionel"—who is in eileet Shiloh ten yeais 

as a regular bread & butter job. Your present older. Returning to England m lt)2. r >, ten veins 
way of life, while far more remunerative than after she had left it. she thought of herself as 
mine for example, probably resembles it in dis- almost Shelley, perhaps a iriend of Shelley, re¬ 
covering that it is harder, while pleasanter & turning to England ten or so years altei Shel- 
more exciting, to do your own work than the 10 lev’s death in Italy. From this came Mi. Hodge 
other man’s. Yet that—my own work—is pre- and Mr Hazard, her fourth novel. It had its 
cisely what I am fervently pining for at present. origin, she told me. in two words spoken by a 

To do no work at all—except the other stupid man from Oxford, who. hearing she 

woman’s, the dear classic dishwashing, dinner- was writing sonnets to Shelley, muttered "Poor 
cooking woman—is incomparably the hardest. 15 Shelley." She heard him. Her revenge was to 
“Did wc not make a mistake in our youth— pillory him as Mr. Hodge, who in the novel 

which was so very nearly contemporaneous— hears that Mr. Hazard is writing a sonnet to 

in becoming what Miss Sinclair & the Peterboro Milton, and says “Pom Milton." 
servants call creators? What a noble shoemaker 
—to choose a trade at random, or because 20 

shoemakers are always liberals—would not you During her last three years Elinor Wylie 

have made, & 1 know how excellent at con- lived—with summeis in England—in a flat in 

triving artificial flowers or the peep-show Ninth Street, her drawing-room dominated by 
scenes inside Easter eggs! You will say that its memorable silver minor and her study at 
these also savor of creation, but our present 25 the hack as austeie as her style. Nobody 
trouble—if indeed your impeccable admirable- worked harder than she. Four novels and four 
ness will accept the word—springs fiom our books of verse in seven years are proof enough. 
Stubborn attempt to utilize our wi etched minds, But her evenings were free, and she had count- 
to make unpleasant grayish convolutions work less friends. There were of course many Elinor 
for us instead of trained & agile fingertips & 30 Wylies. I can claim to know only one of 
the beautiful rhythmic strength of habit. How them. 

lovely is benign stupidity!’ as no one really My Elinor Wylie had as sure and strong an 

ever wrote. intelligence as 1 have ever known. It was im- 

“Two years ago the New Republic would possible to bring up an idea that she had not 
have had a poem from me on this subject, now 35 had or did not instantly understand. It wus 
you must put up with a dull lettei. It is hard 011 impossible to bring out a fact that did not fit 
you, dear Carl, & I hope it is hard on the into something she already knew. No formal 
New Republic." scholar, she had a scholar’s instinct for exact- 

The Ben 6 t children went to California to live ness. She could not be comfortable imagining 
with their aunt, Kathleen Norris, and Elinor 40 steamboats on the Ohio in 1822 unless she 
Wylie finished The Orphan Angel, sitting up all knew they had been there, or imagining a 
night to write the last words in a fiat in Bank volume of Plato into Mr. Hazard’s pocket in 
Street and the next day sailing for Europe. Her 1833 unless she could find out that such pocket 
novel, selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club, volumes then existed. She asked me the mi- 
brought her more money than she could have 45 nutest questions. Had I ever come across any 
expected to earn by her precise and delicate account of a frontier blue-stocking who might 
art. She spent what she was afraid was a gjailty be a model for one of the women who courted 
share of it for Shelley letters. This was paper Shiloh on his travels? 1 had, in A New Home — 
his hand had touched. This was ink that had Who’ll Follow? She wus sorry that the book 
come from his sacred pen. She loved Shelley. 50 was about Michigan and a time later than 
He would have loved her if he had known her. 1822, but she used it, transforming what she 
They loved each other. She fiercely defended used. 
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This young lady (Caroline Matilda Stansburv 
Kirkland had written of Eloise Fidler) was not as 
handsome as she fuin would have been, if I may 
judge by the cataracts of ash-coloured ringlets 
which shaded her cheeks, and the exceeding str.iit- 
ness of the stays which restrained her somewhat 
exuberant proportions . . , Her dress was in the 
height of fashion, and all her accoutrements point 
device. A gold pencil-case of the most delicate 
proportions was suspended by a kindred chain 
around a neck whic h might be called whity-hrown; 
and a note-book of corresponding lady-likeness was 
peeping from the pocket of her highly-usoful apron 
of blue silk—ever ready to secure a passing thought 
or an elegant ((notation. Her album—she was just 
the person to have an album—was resplendent in 
gold and satin, and the verses which meandered 
over its emblazoned pages were of the most un¬ 
exceptional quality, overlaid with flowers and gems 
—love and despair. . . . 

Miss Fidler wrote her own poetry, so that she 
had ample employment for her time while with us 
in the woods. It was unfortunate that she could not 
walk out much on account of her shoes. She was 
obliged to make out with diluted inspiration. The 
nearest approach she usually made to the study 
of Nature, was to sit on the wood-pile, under a 
girdled tree, and there, with her gold pencil in 
hand, and her “eync, gray as glas,” rolled upwards, 
poefy by the hour. 

And, standing marvel of Montaeute, no guest at 
morning or night ever found the fair Eloise un¬ 
gloved. Think of it! In the very wilds to be always 
like a cat in nutshells, alone useless where all were 
so busy. . . . And then her shoes! “Saint Crispin 
Crispianus" never had so self-sacrificing a votary. 
No shoemaker this side of New York could make a 
sole papery enough; no tannery out of France could 
produce materials for this piece of exquisite femi¬ 
nine foppery. 

Now Elinor Wylie’s version in The Orphan 
Angel: 

Miss Rosalie Lillie was seated upon the woodpile 
in an attitude of negligent grace; her fine eyes were 
fixed above the distant tamarack-trees in contem¬ 
plation of some winged chimaera of the mind. A 
gold pencil-case was suspended by a delicate chain 
around the lady's creamy throat; a notebook peeped 
out from the pocket of her blue satin apron, and a 
gilded album lay within reach. Under a furred 
cloak her attire was frail and silken; she wore thin- 
soled bronze slippers, and her hands were encased 
in gloves of primrose kidskin. 

Miss Lillie was a singularly lovely girl; her fea¬ 
tures were regular and her figure tall and classically 
formed. She had a rich abundance of chestnut hair 


and her velvet eyes were the color of purple- 
brown pansies. She looked very expensive and un¬ 
suitable against a background of enormous forest 
trees and ragged rail fences; the smoky November 
sun picked out the Italian cameo upon her bosom 
’ and increased the splendid damask of her cheek. 

The document wanders, the work of art 
marches. One stroke, and the lady is mounted 
upon her woodpile. Another, and she is con- 
10 templating some winged chimiera of the mind, 
not merely rolling her eyes. Stroke by stroke, 
the portrait is laughingly perfected. Kind epi¬ 
thets increase the lady’s beauty. Her useless 
shoes become thin-soled bronze slippers. Her 
15 nondescript gloves appear as primrose kidskin. 
Her merely gray eyes turn to the color of 
purple-brown pansies. She is no longer the 
object of homespun ridicule. If she looks very 
expensive and unsuitable against her back- 
20 ground of trees and fences, that may not be, 
the overtones imply, entirely her fault, but 
partly the fault of nature for being so vast and 
of the works of man for being so small and 
mean. 

25 What Elinor Wylie did with Eloise Fidler in 
making her over into Miss Rosalie Lillie she did 
with all the subjects of her art, and, for that 
matter, with her life. She both wrote and spoke 
with a lovely, amused formality which baffled 
30 the downright. But life had two or three times 
got out of hand with her and had been tragic. 
She could never forget that. It kept alive the 
perpetual contradictions of her nature. She was 
a woman who had beauty and genius. Beauty 
3 5 compelled her and genius compelled her, both 
of them without always giving her simple mo¬ 
tives for her compulsions. Doubly driven, she 
was doubly sensitive. Two careers side by side 
in one woman. No wonder she often seemed 
40 ruthless, often hysterical, habitually bewilder¬ 
ing. Within a few moments she could be sus¬ 
picious and ingenuous, insolent and tender, 
capricious and steadfast, desperate and hilari¬ 
ous, stirringly profound and exquisitely super- 
43 ficial. 

And there was her vanity, which might have 
been unendurable if she had not so freely ad¬ 
mitted it and laughed about it. Before her 
sister Nancy Hoyt came from Washington 
50 Elinor Wylie made me promise—and every¬ 
body else, I suppose—that I would faithfully 
tell her if I thought Nancy more beautiful than 
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she. Once when Jacqueline Embry of Kentucky 
was visiting in New York 1 took her to call. 
Elinor Wylie could hardly wait to ask her 
guest to show her bronze hair and let it be 
compared with Elinor Wylie’s own. At a large 
dinner a strange and tactless Russian woman 
said, “Mrs. Ben 6 t, 1 have heard you were not 
really beautiful, but I think you are.” Elinor 
Wylie, disregarding the present compliment, 
wept that anybody could ever have said that i 
she was not beautiful. One evening at a large 
party at Dreiser’s studio she felt herself neg¬ 
lected. She could not bear being less than first 
in any company. Nothing on earth would do 
but that a few of her close friends should join t 
her in another room and hear her read some 
poems—say some poems, as she always put it. 
Her friends humored her in such tantrums of 


plumbers for dinner. After I had telephoned 
the water company for an emergency repair¬ 
man, sho forgave me my mistake of Sunday 
evening. "Nolxidv but an American,” she an- 
% nounced with fantastic extravagance, "would 
have known what to do. And no American but 
Curl would have known how to do it in Lon¬ 
don.” 1 felt like a diseonceited elder brother in 
the fact' of his sister’s bragging, 
o When the others left she asked me to stay 
behind to hear her say some new poems she 
had written. They were sonnets, she told me. 
So, sitting in her Chelsea drawing-room, l 
heard a dozen or so of (he nineteen sonnets 
S which she later called "One Person," and which 
belong to the supreme love poetry in English 
or in any language. 1 heard them, and I read 
them, too much moved to notice that one of 


vanity and went to all lengths in flattering her. them lacked a line. In her passion she had lost 
She liked flattery as a lizard likes the sun. "How 20 count. It was as strange in her, most accurate 
can she take it,” Jacqueline Embry asked me, poet, as if she had forgotten to tend her hair 
"in such spoonfuls? Even if it is the very best or hands. 

butter?” Perhaps the friends who humored and At first reticent and watchful while I heard 

flattered her the most were sometimes bored and read, she was quickly warmed by my ex- 
by her vain tantrums. I know I was, though I 2 $ citement over the poems, throw off her secrecy, 
admired and adored her. and—then at a later dinner in Soho—told me 


5 

In June, 1928, when I arrived in London, 
Elinor Wylie was already there, living in her 
tiny house in Chelsea. She hatl asked me to 
meet her the first evening at Osbert Sitwell’s, 
where she was to be. Barely off the boat, I 
misjudged the occasion, which was for Sunday 
evening, and did not dress. The whole evening 
was spoiled for her by my improper tweeds— 
or so it seemed. “But you did bring evening 
clothes, didn’t you? I am giving you a party 
this week, and I’ve already asked everybody to 


the story behind them. 1 must know the whole 
story, she said. There was a man—she told me 
his name—whom at last she loved absolutely. 
To me she did not make him sound glorious, 
though she tried. All the glory was in her. She 
had never been in love before, she was sure. 
She had only been loved. 

I have believed me obdurate and blind 
To those sharp ecstasies the pulses give: 

The clever body five times sensitive 
1 never hast: discovered to be kind. 

This is one of her sonnets. In her speech, the 


meet you, and I can’t bear to have you come 40 same thing in troubled yet exultant prose. Now 
in this brown coat,” I told her I should not at last the pulses had wakened in her blood 


think of wearing it, but she would not Ire re- and her senses leapt. Little enough had actually 

assured, as she did not listen. "Please don’t come of it. Jealous circumstances had kept the 


wear the brown coat to my party.” She made 
me think of an anxious young girl who had 
planned something that was to be very 
grown-up and correct and was afraid that one 
Of her guests might treat it as if it were for 
children. 

Her house in Chelsea when I got there was 
in a headless confusion over water streaming 
from a broken pipe. She had writers not 


lovers apart, and they had been alone only in a 
45 forest. Three trysts: "And afterward,” she said, 
“you won’t lielieve it, hut we realized that we 
had met under an oak, an ash, and a thorn.” 
Little could ever come of it. She would not 
disrupt her life again. This must remain a 
50 radiant experience of the mind. But it did not 
belong solely to her mind. It was flesh too, and 
it tore at her. She cried out against the cruel 
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separation. "I don't want much. I don’t expect 
it. I could be satisfied if I could know that 
sometime, maybe when we are very old, we 
could spend the same night under one roof. 
It would not have to l>e together. Only under 
the same roof, peacefully, is that too much to 
expect? Don’t you think I could dare to hope 
for that?” I soothed her as well as I could, but 
she was overwhelmed by the most shaking 
emotion I ever saw in her. Even Shelley could 
not help her: 

A woman by an archangel befriended. 

Now most I end the knightly servitude 

Which made him my preserver, and renounce 

That heavenly aid forever and at once. . . . 

Love is what it means to the lover, not to 
the bystander, and I could not question the 
reality of the tempest which racked her. All 
that she had written in the sonnets she said, in 
rushing sentences. “And am I not your child 
who has come home? And am I not your hound 
for faithfulness?” At last, she said, she had 
learned to feel humble and obedient. 

O dear my lord, believe me that I know 

How far your virtues have outnumbered mine. 

She herself was nothing beside him, who had 
borne everything. “The little beauty that I was 
allowed,”—what was that to his "degree of 
noble and of fair”? How could she deserve, 
how comfort him? 

I low is it possible that this hand of clay, 
Though white as porcelain, can contriv e 
a touch 

So delicate it shall not hurt too much? 

What voice can my invention find to say 
So soft, precise, and scrupulous a word 
You shall not take it for another sword? 


"To educate me fitly for your bride” an eternity 
might be enough. In the meantime let him be 
patient with her. Let him make what use of 
her he could, though he only set her like a 
timber in his house to “bear a little more than 
I can bear.” Her words rushed and tumbled, 
and her eyes were wild. She was as pale as a 
priestess at the mercy of her oracle, flaming 
through her. 

I never saw her alive again, and I remember 
her best for these perfect sonnets and her 
broken commentary. What she and the sonnets 
together said was that this final love had come 
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to her like first love, and had dissolved her to 
her youngest elements, but that she was no less 
a poet than before, and she could instinctively 
find ripe, skilful words for emotions which 
5 ordinarily go no farther than sighs and tears, 
timid raptures and pitiful despairs. For once in 
the world, youth knew and age could. The 
heart of sixteen spoke with the tongue of forty. 

I went to Paris and Cannes for a summer 
io among the expatriates. I heard mysteriously 
about her that she had had a fall and had hurt 
herself, but could get no definite news about 
her. Back in New York, I still heard only un¬ 
certain rumors. She had had a stroke, the ru- 
1 5 mors said, and one side of her face was para¬ 
lyzed. Her friends could not believe she would 
ever survive disfigurement. When in December 
she came home I did not go at once to see her, 
but telephoned her and asked when I might. 
20 This would allow her to choose the time or to 
put it off indefinitely. She said she was not well 
and very busy but that she must see me early 
in the coming week. She died that Sunday 
night, as swiftly as the curtain falls after a 
25 tragedy. 

Tragedy and triumph. Now she would have 
to drag out no long old age, beauty fading, 
strength fraying. Her end was as neat as her 
art. Perhaps she had been beaten in that early 
30 career from which she had turned, at thirty- 
five, to poetry, but she had outlived her de¬ 
feats. No poet of her time would be longer 
remembered, and no woman. In her last scene 
the poet and the woman in her had shared a 
35 triumph beyond which neither could hope to 
go. Lift the trumpets upon this peroration. Let 
the black curtain fall. 

Her dead face was lovely and serene and 
proud. Those who were to miss her most took 
40 their tone from her, as they had when she was 
alive, and bore themselves gracefully as well 
as seriously at her funeral. Death became her, 
and they could not wish for her life which she 
might not herself desire. The lives of the im- 
45 mortals are not measured by their fevered 
years. 

A young man was speaking softly. He was 
Philip Hichbom, he said, her son. He had been 
brought up to think she was evil, a mother 
50 who had wantonly left her child. Two years 
ago, in England, he had gone to see her. (She 
had told me about that. He had come to see 
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her, and had been silent, and had hated her, flesh, and he could never l>c torn away iroin 

she thought.) Now he was saying that when he the town where he was born. Several other 

had seen her he had believed her beautiful and New England towns might have nomished 
magical, and had not known what to say or him well; he was a man of infinite icsouree 

how to say it. He was sure she had thought he 5 and could find all truth within himself. Then' 
did not love her. But he did, at sight. He had are towns in the White Mountains or on Cape 

since then read her books and hail found out Cod that would have pun tiled a career loi 

all he could about her, and he had determined him, if he had lived in them his healthy prose 

that this Christinas he would visit her again. would have caught (licit rhythm anil his cltar- 
At last they would be mother and son. "And to actor would base taken shape in their image, 
now it is like this.” There is no death quite lor he was the poet of New England locality, 

complete. However it ties its ultimate knot, But if Concord was fortunate in numbering him 

some loose strand dangles in the wind of life. amongst her subjects, he was fortunate in Con¬ 
cord where the meadows were fertile, the bills 
>5 gentle, the woods hospitable, and where the 
JUSTIN BROOKS ATKINSON natural resources wete licit without being wild. 

For there was a pond in Concord—Walden 
Known principally as a drama critic and war Pond—which all the woild recognizes now as 
correspondent, Justin Brooks Atkinson (l 8‘Jt- a mastci piece, and two pleasant rivers flowed 
) has written extensively in other fields. 20 through the bosom of the town, filled with 
Five years after graduation from Harvard in fluvial treasures and ollering passage to other 
1917, he began book reviewing for the New parts of the universe. 

York Times. It was not until 1925 that he be- Nor was that all Concord had to offer a 

came drama critic for that newspaper, eon- man of original mind and great personal ehar- 
tinuing until he became a foreign correspondent 25 actor. Lying close to Boston, where the intellec- 
during World War II. In 1925 appeared Sky- tual life of Ameiica was most resolute, Cam- 

line Promenade, reflections on mountain climb- cord was simmering with ideas. When Thoroau 

ing and similar adventurous pursuits. East of was a young man Emerson was already the 

the Hudson appeared in 1931; Cingalese fountain-head of Concord’s intellectual and 

Prince, 1934, gave early evidence of Atkinson’s 3° spirtual life. Transcendentalism, which be- 
wide-ranging interests. A sensitive, catholic, lieved in the infinity of man, flowed out of 

and scholarly critic, Atkinson found a kindred Emerson’s books, lectures, neighborhood re- 

spirit in Thoreau and in 1927 published Henry lationships and walks in the fields. Everything 

Thoreau: The Cosmic Yankee (see II, 112). The Emerson said and did was part and parcel of 

following selection is more than profile or par- 35 his faith. But he was no solitary in Concord. 
trait; the first part is a biographical sketch cm- Coneordians in general were alert. People dis- 

phasizing background and influences, the sec- cussed religion, philosophy and polities in the 

ond part an understanding critical evaluation parlors, church vestries, at the stores and even 

of Thoreau s writings and philosophy. along the streets. Already famous in national 

4° history, Concord was making spiritual history 
THOREAU' by the interest it cultivated in the vague, as¬ 

piring ideas of the time. It was a fine place for 
Thoreau was the genius of Concord, where a man whose curiosity about life was unlimited, 
he was bom on July 12, 1817. Although that Having chosen a good town for his nativity 
venerable and tranquil town was sheltering two 45 Thoreau also chose good parents and relatives, 
other eminent men of letters—Emerson and His father was descended from sea captains 

Hawthorne—and at least two minor literary and merchants from the Channel island of 

notables—Alcott and Channing—Thoreau was Jersey; his grandfather had accumulated mod- 

bone of Concord’s bone and flesh of Concord’s erate wealth from privateering and storekeeping 

_ 50 in Boston. His mother had descended from a 

1 Copyright, 1937, by Random House, Inc. Re- wealth y and notablc Tor y fam ‘ly whose estates 
printed by permission of Random House, Inc. had been confiscated during the Revolution. 
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By the time of Thoreau’s generation the wealth 
on both sides had dwindled to almost nothing; 
his immediate family was always hard-pressed. 
But his parents were people of independent 
mind, probity and vigor of spirit, and they 
were capable of hard work. Although their 
means were limited they sent Henry to Har¬ 
vard College, class of 1837, for they believed in 
cultivating the mind. Being practical people, 
they may have hoped to have him succeed in 
one of the established professions, as other 
good students generally did. But the profes¬ 
sion he practiced was a strange one that he 
evoked from his private character, and it paid 
him nothing but his self-respect. If his parents, 
his brother and sisters were disappointed there 
is no record of regret or rebuke. They were 
people of intelligence and principle; probably 
they always understood his potentialities and 
admired his vital integrity, and it is certain 
that they loved him with the warm affection of 
a family that lived on intimate terms. 

To some of his neighbors Thoreau seemed 
austere. But his family had all the best of him, 
which was affectionate, kind and loyal; and 
whenever Thoreau wrote to his mother from 
Staten Island or to his sisters in Roxbury or 
Bangor, the thoughts were homely, the style 
was glowing and the concern with family af¬ 
fairs was anxious. When his father died he 
dropped in large part the career he had carved 
out of himself and Concord and took over the 
responsibilities of the head of the family. Al¬ 
though that burden must have involved a con¬ 
siderable sacrifice, he accepted it calmly and 
discharged his duty, for the Thoreaus were in 
the habit of regarding personal honor as a 
natural part of their lives. 

He was a writer. He was the author of thirty- 
nine manuscript volumes, only two of which 
were published during his lifetime; and it is 
doubtful if he ever earned much more from 
his writings than they cost him. For the vol¬ 
umes of which he was author were almost en¬ 
tirely the journals where he industriously as¬ 
sembled his thoughts and observations and 
tried to extract the basic truth of the cosmos. 
In fact, his journals were the core of his life; 
he confessed to them and then drew sustenance 
from them, “as a bear sucks his claws in win¬ 
ter”; and all his published works were made 
out of them. “Henry Thoreau—Writer of 

V 


Journals” might well be the description of his 
profession. Walden and A Week on the Con¬ 
cord and Merrimack Rivers are only parts of 
the treasures buried in his copy-books. 

5 When he was graduated from college he 
might have had hopes of a less private career. 
He was a serious young man. He had already 
made up his mind that most of the ways by 
which men earn a living are degrading and 
10 that men sell themselves into perpetual bond¬ 
age by conforming to the traditional ways of 
the world. Most of his principles that developed 
into passionate accusations in his mature phi¬ 
losophy are to be found in his college essays, 
15 for the life of Thoreau was a straight, firm line 
of moral development from youthful introspec¬ 
tion into the militant wisdom of his last years. 
At first he tried to teach school, which was the 
ordinary profession of college graduates. In 
20 association with his brother, who was an at¬ 
tractive, high-spirited young man with con¬ 
siderable ability, Thoreau did teach school in 
Concord for a year or two, much to the delight 
of the students and their parents. Like every- 
2 5 thing with which he was connected, it was no 
routine scheme for earning a living, but a 
forward-looking school that gave full value in 
book education and that tried to enrich the 
lives of the students by personal association 
5° with the teachers during walks in the fields anti 
picnics on the river where some of the more 
luxuriant facts about life could be learned. All 
his life Thoreau had a winning way with chil¬ 
dren; more than some of their elders they 
35 could appreciate the kindliness and frankness 
of a naturally upright man. But his brother 
died, a particularly agonizing death that left 
its mark on everyone who loved him, and 
Thoreau gave up the school. 

4° For a few years he had no settled employ¬ 
ment. He lived in Emerson’s home, taking 
charge of all those practical things to which 
the grand old man of Concord was so conspicu¬ 
ously unsuited; he toiled over his thoughts, 
45 which was his lifetime occupation, and wrote 
for The Dial, which was the Pierian Spring of 
Transcendentalism. For a few months he lived 
with William Emerson’s family on Staten Is¬ 
land, New York, as a tutor, meanwhile ap- 
50 parently looking around in New York for a 
literary association where he could find a mar¬ 
ket for his wares. But the magazines and news- 
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papers in New York in 1843 were not reach’ full view. Sometimes Thoreau seemed need- 
to pay cash for the kind of fiercely independent lessly morose in his responses to human society; 
thoughts Thoreau struggled with in his jour- it was late in life befoie ho threw down his 
nals. Presently he was back in Concord, which guards and took men as good companions with 
he regretted having left, and settled down with 5 human gusto. But the opening up ol his career 
his family in their pencil business. Probably he Ix-gan at Walden, after that camping expori- 
knew, what he had long suspected, that the eneo with its philosophical, economic and ro- 
world was not ready to receive him on his own mantic aspects he wrote with confidence, force) 
exacting terms. and claritv; he understood and rejoiced in his 

If Thoreau had never gone to live alone in 10 place in the world, 
a hut at Walden Pond it is possible that he The rest of his career is quickly staled. In 
would never have been celebrated. That was 1819 he published at his own expense A Week 
the most dramatic thing he ever did; the ehron- on the Coneoul and Merrimack Rivers, which 
icle of his adventure is a classic. In 18-15 the was the record, with glut ions disemsions, of a 
time was ripe for a hold move. He was at loose 15 boat voyage lie had made with his brother into 
ends; his brother’s death was still a source of New Hampshire ten years earlier. In 1854 he 
misery. Furthermore, he was a romantic youth, published Wuhle n. which slowly brought his 
under the mask of truculent sobriety; he was original rebellion to the notice of the wmld. 
only 28 years of age, a lover of nature and an Meanwhile, in various contemporary peiiodi- 
honest and capable workman with his hands. 20 cals he published On the Outy of Civil Oisohe- 
As it happened, a friend of his had lived one (lienee, which is an insurgent essay that has 
winter in a hut on the shore of a pond in the helped to reshape the world; also his savory 
next township and Thoreau very likely helped records of journeys to Canada, the Maine 
him build the camp. As Thoreau’s bosom com- Woods and Cape Cod, and many other minor 
panion, Ellery Channing , 2 wrote in the spring 25 essays. All his life he and the other members 
of 1845: “It seems to me you are the same old of his family had been ardent abolitionists, and 
sixpence you used to be, rather rusty, but a at times took part in helping Negro slaves to 
genuine piece. I see nothing for you in this escape. In 1845 he had personally seceded from 
earth but that field which 1 once christened the Union as the most earnest protest he could 
‘Briars’; go out upon that, build yourself a hut 30 make against a government that tolerated slav- 
and there begin the process of devouring your- ery, and he spent a night in jail to make Ids 
self alive.” point public. When John Brown defied the gov- 

By the end of March he borrowed an axe eminent at Harper’s Ferry, Thoreau, who was 
from Alcott , 3 cut down some white pine timber eminently a practical man. found a concrete 
beside Walden Fond to frame a hut, and on 35 cause that illuminated all he had ever thought 
Independence Day, which was highly propi- and written about freedom; suddenly he Was 
tious, he moved in and lived there alone for transfigured into a man of action. His several 
two years. Watching and listening, studying, speeches on John Brown are grand summonses 
thinking, dreaming, attending to the varying to battle—angry, rebuking and founded on 
moods of the pond, writing in his journals, try- 40 principle. 

ing the virtue of the great world outside by Soon after this inspiring episode in his career 
the simple truths of his secluded existence—all his health began to fail rapidly. Although he 
that brought his career to fruition. Although he made one desperate attempt to recover it by 
left the hut in 1847 and supported himself by a futile journey to Minnesota, he soon realized 
surveying, pencil-making, and other homely 45 that he wus doomed, and he patiently spent the 
crafts, he had found the path to a wise ap- last two frail years of his life getting his myriad 
proach to life at Walden Pond, and from that papers in order, compiling articles from his 
time on he was a man whose destiny was in journals for the Atlantic Monthly —sometimes 

- - riding out with his sister to look on the beauties 

EnTnd a ™t E " ery Channi ‘' g (1S18 - 1901) ’ New 50 of Concord which he had devoted his life to 
" S Amos P Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), educa- discovering and describing. His submissive 
tional reformer. death was the surest proof that he wholly be- 
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lieved the faith he had lived. He had no regrets mg in their youthful fortitude, to the fulminat- 

or misgivings. “One world at a time,” he said ing John Brown polemics there was a grave, 

to Channing, who was speculating on the here- responsible, pure-minded attitude toward life 

after. When someone else inquired whether in all his work. He had a passion for wise and 

he had made his peace with God, he answered, 5 honorable living. As a whole, the Transcen- 
“We have never quarreled." On May 6 , 1862, dentalists were not systematic philosophers, 

when he was almost 45 years of age and when bent on arranging the pattern of life into a 

the fruit blossoms were out and the fragrance logical sequence. Quite the contrary: they be- 

was coming in at the window, he died, as he lieved in living by inspiration. Believing that 

had lived, with complete faith in the wisdom lo man and the universe were God, they wor- 
of nature. His sister remarked that he was the shipped Him by trying to live in spiritual 

most upright man she had ever known. harmony with the great laws of nature—trying 

humbly to be good men. Their philosophy was 
0 little more than a collection of “thoughts,” of 

1 5 individual aspirations and manifestations dis- 
As a writer Thoreau embraced so many sub- tilled from the sunshine and the mist over the 

jects that it is still difficult to catalogue him. river. They believed that they were living the 

He was “poet-naturalist,” as Channing de- good life, not by accumulating knowledge or 

scribed him; but he was also philosopher, his- acquiring possessions, but by quickening their 

torian, economist, rebel, revolutionary, reporter. 20 awareness of the beauties of nature and hu- 
Apart from its poetic record of an idyllic ad- man nature. Thoreau yearned to be as pure 

venture, Walden is the practical philosophy of and innocent as the flowers in the field. Al- 

rebellion against the world’s cowardly habits though the Transccndentalists were not as a 

of living. Most formless of his hooks and yet whole consistent churchgoers in a period when 

most winning and light-hearted. The Week is a? churchgoing was an integral part of com- 
a compound of thought, scholarship, specula- inunity life, they were nevertheless deeply re- 

tion and narrative. The Maine Woods is the ligious people. In a humble way, they repre- 

most pungent and profound study of woods sented God on earth; they were His agents 

and camping that has ever been written. On because they were trying to live in His image 

the Duty of Civil Disobedience is an eloquent 30 and they believed that men might yet found 

declaration of the principles that make revolu- Heaven on earth by looking into their own 

tion inevitable in times of political dishonor. hearts for the rules of life and by following 

The John Brown papers are political pam- the direction of their finest instincts, 

phleteering. Large portions of the journals arc Thoreau was the most enduring of the lot 
character studies of the people in Concord 35 because he had the most intimate knowledge 
whom Thoreau most admired. Although he and understanding of nature and was, accord- 

rarely left Concord and seldom read the news- ingly, practical and concrete. That was the 

papers, he was well informed about the life source of what Emerson admired as “the oaken 

of his times and had fiery opinions about strength” in his writing. For Thoreau did not 

slavery and justice. His achievements in those 40 merely write verses to the evanescent beauties 
fields have somewhat overshadowed the range of the out-of-doors and stroll placidly through 

of his scholarship and the brilliance of his de- the fields after a stuffy day in the study; he 

tached portraits of people. Almost nothing es- made it his business to know everything that 
caped the keen eyes and mind of this tireless he could about nature from personal observa- 

writer; there is a bewildering variety in his 45 tion. He wanted to know the cold by the 
work. tingle in his finger-tips and the darkness by 

Although it is impossible to catalogue him stumbling through the woods at night, and he 

neatly, there is in everything he did a concrete felt most elated when his senses were as alert 

point of view that gives a clear-cut unity to the as those of the woodchuck and the loon. He 

abundance and disarray of his writing. Primar- 50 felt that his whole life was on the most solid 
ily he was a moral philosopher. From those footing when his boots were deep in the river- 

first tentative college essays, which are touch- bank muck in the springtime. Although he 
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acquired an enormous fund of knowledge bv Negro slavery at Harper’s Kerry* on prin- 
the persistence of his goings forth in all kinds eiple alone at the certain risk of his life, 
of weather and by the extraordinary capacity Thoreau completely understood him. It was 
he had for observation, he was not a modern his sort of thing on a greater scale. It was what 
scientist. On the contrary, he suspected science S he had been waiting for. Although some of his 
because he believed that it dealt in specimens neighbors counselled caution. Thoreau took the 
rather than in life. No one has ever given him- initiative into his own hands, summoned a 
self to nature so passionately, so confidently, village meeting and pled with his townsmen 
so privately. It was a rich, turbulent, exhaust- for justice and action with more cogency and 
ing life he led. Although the world was at 10 eloquence than he had ever imparted to a 
loose ends and his neighbors lived lives of speech befoie. lie carried the John brown de- 
“quiet desperation,’ he believed that he was fense to boston at considerable personal risk, 
on the right track and had nothing but im- Although the militant ]ohn brown episode may 
mortality to fear when he was present to greet seem alien to the lile of a solitaiy philosopher, 
the first bluebird in late February or early i 5 it was reallv the logical and brilliant climax to 
March and to find the first hepatiea blooming his philosophy. To lose nature was to worship 
among the late snowdrifts. Spring always con- freedom. To believe in nature was to rebel, 
vinced him that he could live forever on the Certainly it was no passport into good so- 

lavish bounty of God. God was good: he knew cietv. Especially in his early years before his 
because he listened to the song of God in the 20 philosophy was lolly fmined and when perhaps 
woods. lie felt a little wounded bv the world’s in- 

Evcrything remarkable about Thoreau difference to his talents, lie had a truculent 

sprang directly from bis devotion to nature. way with people and it annoyed or grieved 

It was nature more than man, it was flu- out- them according to their natures. There was in 
of-doors more than books or political discus- 25 those days a taciturn or forbidding streak in his 
sions that taught him the necessity for inde- deportment. One of his neighbors said she 
pendencc. A free man himself—fiee by his own could love him but that she could not like him. 
principle and vigilance—he despised the cow- Emerson said: “llemy is—with difficulty— 
ards who conformed. He had a poor opinion of sweet." For the brazenly independent life he 
his townsmen who mortgaged their lives for a 3° had set his mind on living put him on the de¬ 
farm and pushed a house, barn and sixty-acre fensive in a town accustomed to the amenities, 
woodlot down through the long years before being shy and abnormally sensitive, Thoreau 
them. lie disliked the gentlemen who had protected himself bv erecting around him a 

isolated themselves from life by civil employ- high wall of reserve, skepticism and external 

ment or social artifice. He was contemptuous 35 misanthropy. To those who had never glanced 
of the million compromises men make with down into the ringing depths of his character 

their governments to acquire wealth or to pre- he was an odd stick, and many people re¬ 

serve the peace on a false basis. As for himself, seated him. 

he knew the fundamentals of life so thoroughly That rasp in his social relations was a defect 

from personal association with the flowers he 40 of personality rather than the truth of his char- 
ministered unto and the woodlots he surveyed acter. Fundamentally, he was a man of abid- 
for his neighbors, that he had no intention of ing affections. Although he distrusted gentle¬ 
making any compromises with his genius what- men and hated impostors, he had such exalted 
soever, and he swore that he at least should be standards of friendship that his friends some- 

a free man though everyone else sold his soul 45 times had difficulty in meeting his require- 
to comfort and convenience. ments. For the simple, honest folks of the town 

That is why he refused to pay a poll tax to he had great relish and he liked to talk to 
a government that tolerated slavery, and that them and keep well posted on their affairs. He 

is why John Brown was his man. All his life admired an honest farmer more than a clever 

he had been conducting an individual rebellion 5 ° publican, and made no secret of his preference, 
against the slavery of thought, commerce and 
manners. When John Brown rebelled against * 
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When he believed that he was among friends 
he could be an exuberant comrade on oc¬ 
casions. With Channing, his familiar compan¬ 
ion out-of-doors, he was on terms of long- 
suffering and humorous affection; there was 
“an inexhaustible fund of good fellowship” in 
Channing, to use Thoreau’s own words of ap¬ 
preciation. Although his moral philosophy had 
given him an austere appearance, he had a 
Yankee sense of humor; he liked puns and 
ludicrous incongruities and comic turns of 
phrase. 

When the secret of his life was fairly pub¬ 
lished in Walden and people began to seek 
him out as a leader of thought, his defenses be¬ 
gan to drop one by one. He had made many 
friends and did them the honor of taking them 
seriously. The last eight years of his life were 
conspicuously social. He visited and was vis¬ 
ited. He enjoyod the companionship of con¬ 
genial people at home, in the woods and on 
journeys to the White Mountains and the 
Maine woods. When his health began to fail 
there was a need for companionship greater 
than he had experienced before; and when he 
planned to go to Minnesota in search of his 
health he was reluctant to go alone. For Tho- 
reau was no misanthrope. He required, as he 
said, “broad margins to his leisure,” so that his 
thoughts might grow freely. His perceptions 
were so acute, his understanding of men was 
so penetrating that he was unhappy in com¬ 
pany that misjudged him. A person who was 
spiritually coarse wounded him grievously. But 
he was always civil, courteous and kind in his 
ordinary relationships around town; he had 
abundant affection for his family and his 
friends; he was generous with his talents; and 
in those last ten years of his life, when his 
private battle with life was won, he over¬ 
flowed with good will toward good men. It 
may have surprised him a little to discover how 
glorious life can be in the company of good 
people. Certainly it expanded his horizons 
enormously. 

Since he was all of one piece—man, matter 
and spirit—it is impossible to discuss his style 
of writing apart from himself. At his best he 
wrote the most vigorous and pithy prose in 
American literature; and no wonder, for his 
training was extraordinarily complete. On the 
one hand, he was a remarkable classical scholar; 

n; 


all his life he read Greek and Latin poetry and 
translated into English poetry the classic verses 
he admired most. On the other hand, he had 
learned out-of-doors the great truth of fresh 
5 simplicity. There are no literary flourishes in 
his style; everything grows out of nature. “Sim¬ 
plicity, simplicity, simplicity,” were the three 
great maxims of his life; and they stood guard 
over the notes he scribbled in the field and the 
to sentences he developed out of them when he 
expanded them in his journal, rewriting more 
than once until they carried his thought with 
the greatest strength and directness of state¬ 
ment he could master. “The one great rule of 
15 composition—and if I were a professor of rhet¬ 
oric I should insist on this—is to speak the 
truth,” he said. He approached his subject as 
though he were the first man to write about 
this world which has been so long inhabited 
20 and so carelessly spattered with ink. Since his 
mind was clear, the facts are accurately stated, 
and the thoughts and impressions endure in 
words that feel concrete—a part of old Mother 
Earth. 

25 It is noticeable that his writing improved ac¬ 
cording to his familiarity with a subject. When 
he first went into the Maine woods he was in 
new territory, which put him on his guard, and 
his Ktaadn essay shows the reserve of a 
30 stranger who had not shed his Concord ex¬ 
perience. After his third journey, described in 
the Allegash essay, he wrote with the assur¬ 
ance and enthusiasm of a man who had con¬ 
quered his subject and enjoyed the labor of 
35 recording it. When he first went to Cape Cod 
he felt uneasy and a little hostile to such mea¬ 
gre land; after his third visit he was writing 
with the humorous, genial relish of an old in¬ 
habitant. There is no better prose in American 
40 literature than the clear, sinewy, fragrant writ¬ 
ing in Walden which discusses the homely de¬ 
tails of house-building and kitchen economy 
and rejoices in the romantic loveliness of 
sounds at night and bird notes by day and 
45 speculates on the beauties of good living—all 
in plain images and simple phrases that do not 
change pace with the change of subject. Al¬ 
though his writing looks easy, only a man of 
keen mind and remarkable skill could have 
50 made a sentence carry so much baggage and 
have given living form to impulses of the imag¬ 
ination. 
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But that was Thoreau—a man with the skill Thus H. L. Mencken described Woodrow 
of an artisan and the aspiration of a poet. He Wilson as he appeared to a considerable mint- 

had disciplined himself so that the two were ber of Americans in 1920. 
perfectly mated. \\ hat he was as a man looks Between these verdicts public opinion has 
sternly out of every page lie wrote; it repre- S shifted for years, but we aie beginning to roal- 
sents his deliberate conviction. When Thoreau ize that neither is altogether true, neither ulto- 
was dying, Bronson Alcott described him in a gether false. 

familiar letter as "the most sagacious and won- Woodrow Wilson did appear to a large part 
derful Worthy of his time, and a marvel to of the world as the carrier of all its hopes, 
coming ones. That was the generous thought 10 Woodrow Wilson failed, and because he was 
of a neighbor who was moved by the prospect full of faults it was easy to attiihulc his failure 
of losing a noble friend. But perhaps it was not to his own shortcomings, 
unreasonably excessive. For by faith and works He is one of the easiest of our great leaders 

Thoreau learned how to live a life, which is a to condemn, lie torts lull of faults. They stuck 
thing rarely heard of; and his writings have i 3 out like spines upon a cactus. Everyone could 
helped thousands of his kinsmen to make their see them, and nobodv who came closo to him 
lives more rich and honest and able. could avoid them, lie was arrogant. He was 

bullheaded. He was puiitanical. He was venge¬ 
ful. 11 c could be icy and he could be blistering. 

GERALD WHITE JOHNSON 20 It is doubtful that he really was, but ho ap¬ 
peared to be sell-righteous. It is doubtful that 
Gerald While Johnson (1890- ) was born he really was, but he appeared to be hypocrit- 

m North Carolina and has been a newspaper- ical. He had a genius for rubbing men the 
man, critic, historian, and biographer since his wrong way. He could—and frequently did— 
graduation from college. Among his many 2 5 convert former Iricnds and admirers into the 
books are Andrew Jackson, 1927; Roosevelt; bitterest enemies. 

Dictator or Democrat?, 1941; Woodrow Wil- All Wilson's faults were glaring, and in addi- 
son, 1944; and Honorable Titan; A Biogiaph- tion to them he possessed an unusual share of 
icul Study of Adolph S. Ochs, 1 . 9 / 6 . The selec- the more hateful viitncs. lie was frightfully 
tion here reprinted is an excellent illustration of 30 candid. He was utterly truthful in discussing, 
the weaving together of character analysis and especially to their faces, the fuults and flaws of 
biographical detail. Starting with the contrasts other men. He was scrupulously honest in fi- 
in public opinion of Wilson and proceeding to nancial affairs and would not waver a hnirs- 
an analysis and clarification of issues in the crit- breadth to favor his best friend. He was pious 
ical years 1919 and 1920, Johnson moves 35 and would not tolerate ribaldry in those around 
smoothly and skillfully into description and dis- him. He was learned and impatient with ig- 
cussion of Wilsons formative years. The an- noranec. He had the unhappy faculty of being 
thor has few peers among contemporary bi- right in the most irritating wuy. Someone has 
ographers for industry and exactitude in re- pointed out that he could make men so furious 
search and for lucid exposition and character 40 that they became downright maudlin in their 
analysis. hatred. 

For years, many—perhaps most—Americans 
WOODROW WILSON: have accepted the explanation that Wilson 

THE EARLY YEARS' failed because he made so many enemies that 

45 in the end they dragged him down. He was, 
“Oh, the immovably shining, smiling man!” people say, the cause of his own defeat, and 
Thus William Bolitho described Woodrow that’s all there was to it. 

Wilson as he appeared to Europe in 1919. But that was not all. If that were all, then 

“The perfect model of the Christian cad.” 

1 From Woodrow Wilson by Gerald W. Johnson, 

Harper & Brothers, 1944. Copyright, 1944, by 
Look, Inc. Reprinted by permission. Americans are thinking and talking of Wilson 
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Wilson, being down would stay down. But he 
doesn’t. For the past two years, especially, he 
has haunted our minds like a bad conscience. 
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more than they are of some political leaders 
who consider themselves very much alive, 
whereas Wilson was buried in the crypt of the 
Episcopal Cathedral at Washington twenty 
years ago. 

So men have begun to examine him again, 
and they find an interesting thing. His faults 
stuck out; they did not drive in. Take the list 
and examine its items, one by one. They are 
had enough, but none is proof of any interior r 
rottenness, except, perhaps, hypocrisy and it is 
not certain that Wilson was hypocritical. 

On the other hand, the hidden faults that 
people do not see until too late arc missing 
from that list. His bitterest enemy never called 1 
Woodrow Wilson weak. No one called him 
stupid. No one said he could be bought or bul¬ 
lied. No one accused him of being frivolous or 
lazy. Yet these arc the great vices of rulers, 
flaws that ruin their countries as well as them- 2 
selves. 

Elizabeth of England had every one of Wil¬ 
son’s faults except Puritanism and for that she 
substituted halt a dozen others that he never 
had; yet nobody doubts that she was a very 2 
great ruler. 

Was Woodrow Wilson? 

It is not a pleasant idea, for if lie was right, 
then the rest of us were wrong, terribly wrong, 
and it is part of our credo that a hundred and 
thirty million Americans can’t be wrong. Yet 
that belief has been looking doubtful since De¬ 
cember 7, 1941. Dead men scattered from the 
Solomon Islands to Italy suggest that we may 
have been wrong. Fine ships by hundreds shat¬ 
tered and sunk suggest that we may have been 
wrong. Billions upon uncounted billions wrung 
from our toil; mourning in every city and town, 
in crowded tenements and lonely farmhouses, 
weeping women and prematurely old men, 
“blood and toil and sweat and tears” suggest 
that we may have been wrong. 

When events seem to prove that a nation has 
been wrong, that nation, like a man in similar 
circumstances, should examine its conscience. 

PORTRAIT OK A FAILURE 

Who and what was this man Wilson, dead 
twenty years but refusing to be forgotten? Why 
should his memory return to trouble us in the 
hour of our agony and loss? We repudiated, 
dismissed and buried him long ago; why will 


he not stay dead? Why cannot we shut him out 
of our minds as we do other leaders who have 
failed and gone into oblivion? He will not be 
dismissed, he will not be ignored, he haunts us 
5 by night and by day. Is he, in a sense, the 
conscience of America? 

They have told us that he was The Man 
Who Would be King—nay, more—The Man 
Who Would be God, and it is slyly suggested 
o that he was smitten for his blasphemy. We 
have been told that he was without principles, 
without morals, without honor, avid only of 
power and at heart scornful of the simpletons 
who granted him power. 

5 On the other hand, we have been told that 
he was a moony romantic, honest enough, but 
hopelessly incompetent, who assumed to deal 
on equal terms with clover and unscrupulous 
men who cheated him, stripped him and turned 
o him out, laughing at him and at a nation foolish 
enough to put its destiny in his hands. We have 
been told that he was an “impractical idealist” 
who saw a vision of the New Jerusalem and al¬ 
lowed it to blind his eyes to every earthly, and 
5 earthy, fact, to his own ruin and that of his 
nation, and wo have been told that he was an 
icc-cold cynic, incapable of a single generous 
emotion, who took advantage of the loyalty of 
other men, used them for his own purposes and 
o then tossed them aside ruthlessly and with 
Satanic amusement. 

We have been given all these explanations 
and, to some extent, we have believed them; 
yet they do not fit together. The explanations 
5 simply do not explain. If some arc true, then 
others must be false, for they are contradictory. 
If Wilson was a shrewd man, he couldn’t have 
been a fool. If he was an idealist, he couldn’t 
have been a cynic. If he was an honest inno- 
o cent, he couldn’t have been an astute scoundrel. 

It is true that every man is a bundle of con¬ 
tradictions. None is so honest that he has not 
sometime, somewhere, committed some sin, 
none so high-minded that he hasn’t occasionally 
5 done something base, none so wise that he has 
not played the fool. But we are asked to be¬ 
lieve of this man that he was both supremely 
wise and utterly foolish, profoundly honest and 
thoroughly corrupt, at once powerful and help- 
o less. This is beyond belief. 

One thing, however, we know positively; 
Woodrow Wilson was a titanic failure. 
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But even this is not in itself conclusive. A 
failure gigantic enough leaves upon the world 
an impression far more lasting than an ordinary 
success. Socrates had to drink the hemlock. 
Caesar ended prostrate at Pompey's marble 
feet. Napoleon died a prisoner. The long roll of 
the martyrs is a record of failure. The most suc¬ 
cessful of all religions leaders was Mohammed, 
hut his triumphant career has not shaken the 
world as did another that led to a felon's death 
on Calvary. A failure hig enough is not neces¬ 
sarily a failure at all. and Wilsons was im¬ 
mense. 

POBTltAIT OK AN lOl.A 

But his undertaking was also immense. It 
was, in his own words, “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” It was not, as some have 
said, to establish the millennium. It was not 
even to abolish war, except indirectly, lie knew 
that democracy is not a warlike form of govern¬ 
ment except when it is threatened with destruc¬ 
tion; hence if it could be made safe, it would he 
unlikely to fight. In this way wars would be¬ 
come rare events. 

As we look back on it now, this seems to he 
reasonable, indeed, nothing but plain common 
sense. Yet twenty-five years ago it was looked 
upon as terrific. Even then it was not the idea 
that startled people. Senator Watson, of Indi¬ 
ana, one of Wilson’s opponents, said that eighty 
per cent of the American people lavored the 
League of Nations. It was not the idea, but 
the machinery to put the idea into effect, that 
aroused opposition. 

Wilson thought, and said, that be was de¬ 
feated by “a little group of willful men.” but he 
was wrong. Ho said this and believed it, lie- 
cause the Republican party, as a party, was not 
opposed to the League. On the contrary, many 
Republicans, including such eminent figures as 
William H. Taft, Charles E. Hughes, Elihu 
Root and Nicholas Murray Butler were strong 
supporters of the League. Among its opponents 
William E. Borah, of Idaho, and Robert M. La- 
Follette, of Wisconsin, are almost the only 
ones big enough to be bracketed with the pro- 
League Republicans. George W. Norris, of Ne¬ 
braska, opposed it at the time, but later came 
over. For the rest, the opposition was headed 
by such senators as Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
and Fall, of New Mexico, among the Repub¬ 


licans, with Reed, of Missouri, and Watson, of 
Georgia, among the Democrats. Wilson was 
wrong, however, in lieliesing that these men 
not only headed the opposition, but composed 
5 it. 

Let us face the fact, The defeat of the 
League of Nations mav base been effected in 
the first instance bv Fall and Lodge and Reed 
and Borah and the rest of the "little group ol 
to willful men," but their victory would have been 
slant-lived had it not been accepted by a ma¬ 
jority of the American people. Defeat ol the 
League was not altogether liked, but it was ac¬ 
cepted. The guilt cannot be shoved off on any 
>5 little group; it lies upon us all. And not the 
smallest part of its weight presses upon those 
who believed in their hearts that Wilson was 
light but who were too tired, or too indolent, to 
do anything about it. 

20 Let us face the fact. Warren G. Harding was 
our choice in 1920. True, his nomination may 
have been decided upon by a small gang ol 
politicians in a smoke-filled hotel room at two 
o'clock in the morning, but his election was ef- 
25 fected by the voters ol the United States. “The 
trouble with Warren," said an old party war 
horse in a moment ol candor, "is that he lacks 
mentality.” The war hoi so was wrong. It was 
not the trouble with him, it was his supreme 
30 asset. Warren Harding lacked mentality and 
Woodrow Wilson had too much. Even though 
Wilson was not in the race, an electorate sick 
of mentality was detei mined to register its pro¬ 
test against it. That protest was registered; and 
35 that is one reason why American blood and 
treasure beg an to spill again in 19-11. 

Woodrow Wilson happened to belong to the 
Democratic party, but the League of Nations 
was not a Democratic idea. It was not original- 
40 ly a Wilsonian idea, nor an American idea, nor 
altogether an Anglo-Saxon idea. Its most il¬ 
lustrious exponent, until Wilson appeared, was 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, a South African Boer, a 
man of Dutch extraction but not of European 
45 birth. 

Yet although opposition in this country was 
not partisan in the beginning, the United States 
refused to support the League, and from then 
on whatever chance of success it may have had 
50 was gone. It was not that the League was thus 
deprived of physical power. Great Britain and 
France still had force enough for its purposes, 
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If force had been sufficient. But any organiza¬ 
tion devised to bring about the amicable settle¬ 
ment of disputes, whether among individuals or 
among nations, cannot succeed if its only argu¬ 
ment, or if its primary argument, is force. It 5 
must have, first of all, a reputation for fairness. 
The League was not devised merely to settle 
disputes, but to settle them amicably. Good 
will was its principal asset, and when the Unit¬ 
ed States refused to participate, the fatal loss 10 
was not the loss of American armed strength, 
but loss of tho prestige of the only great power 
that had nothing either to gain or lose in 
Europe and that might therefore be expected to 
take a disinterested view of European ques- 15 
tions. 

This is the point that the American people 
never quite understood. “Shall we act as the 
policeman of turbulent Europe?” was the rhe¬ 
torical question which opponents of the League 20 
shouted over and over again. It was a trick 
question. It had nothing to do with the point. 
Europe did not want a policeman. What it 
lacked was a disinterested judge; and if the or¬ 
ators had asked, "Shall we offer our services as 25 
a fair-minded judge?”, the people might have 
said, “Yes.” 

THE UNKNOWN CHAMPION 

It is possible, though, that the main source 30 
of the bewilderment that led to the fatal deci¬ 
sion was the people’s uncertainty about the 
man whose name was most completely identi¬ 
fied with the League of Nations project. 

The people are, as a rule, better judges of a 35 
man than of an issue, but to judge correctly 
they must know the man, and the fact is that 
they did not know Woodrow Wilson. Only from 
1913 to 1919—less than seven of the sixty- 
eight years of his life—was he prominently be- 40 
fore them; and during all of those years he was 
not so much a personality as a political issue. 
The moment he became a candidate for the 
Presidency the people were confused by a 
clamor of contradictory statements about him; 45 
and until he became a candidate the masses 
were hardly aware of his existence. He was al¬ 
ready famous as a scholar but not in the world 
of business and politics. Everyone interested in 
the history of constitutional government was 50 
aware of Woodrow Wilson, but not many are 
interested In the subject. Even after he became 


Governor of New Jersey he appeared before 
the nation more as the representative of certain 
ideas than as a person; and a representative of 
ideas he continued to be, largely because his 
personality was obscured in a fog of contro¬ 
versy. Lies are told about all Presidents; but 
rarely has the lying been more continuous, 
more voluminous, or more enthusiastic than it 
was about Woodrow Wilson. 

Yet he is by no means incomprehensible. 
True, he was not at all like the Presidents we 
had become accustomed to since Lincoln, but 
he looked strange simply because he was in the 
Presidency of the United States. At Princeton, 
even those who disliked him never thought of 
him as outlandish. In a Presbyterian pulpit he 
would have looked quite at home. He be¬ 
longed, in fact, to a well-known American type; 
but it happened to be a type that had not fig¬ 
ured conspicuously in politics since the death of 
the South Carolina statesman, John C. Cal¬ 
houn, in 1850. Andrew Jackson was also of 
Wilson’s type, but in 1913 he had been dead 
nearly seventy years. Few remembered either 
of them, and thus a great many voters never 
got rid of the idea that Wilson was some sort of 
queer specimen the like of which had never 
been seen before. 

Woodrow Wilson was Scotch-Irish, a Presby¬ 
terian, and a Southerner bom in 1850. Each of 
these three facts is important, for each had 
much to do with making him what he was. 

THE MAKING OF THE MAN 

The Scotch-Irish are in many ways an ad¬ 
mirable people. They have given us a brilliant 
array of national heroes and have played a 
great part in building the nation. But whatever 
else may be said of them, they are not soft. 

How could they be, considering their his¬ 
tory? The people of Scotland are not soft; hut 
the Scotch-Irish are even less so, for they are 
Scots who were moved over to northern Ireland 
some three centuries ago for the express pur¬ 
pose of holding down a rebellious country. 
They held it and they hold it yet, but not by 
being easygoing and amiable. The easygoing 
were killed off many generations ago, and only 
the hard survived. Woodrow Wilson’s ancestors 
survived. 

Similarly, Presbyterianism has commanded 
respect for centuries. It has produced saints 
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and martyrs, and its moral triumphs in America 
have been many and splendid; but nobody has 
ever regarded the doctrine of John Knox as a 
soft faith. 

Finally, a Southerner bom in 1856 spent his 
boyhood in a region devastated physically bv a 
great war and even worse devastated morally 
and socially by a fatally unrealistic policy of 
"reconstruction." In the years between 1865 
and 1890, especially, and to a lesser degree up l 
to 1900, the white population of the South was 
sifted ruthlessly. The soft eidier went out or 
went under. The strong, the resolute, the in¬ 
domitable—in a word, the hard—survived. 
Woodrow Wilson himself went out because the i 
South could not use his kind ol talent. He was 
triply hardened, but he wasn’t hard enough for 
the South of sixty years ago. 

He was born December 28, 1856, at Staun¬ 
ton, Virginia, in the beautiful valley where 
Stonewall Jackson was to make his fame as a 
general half a dozen years later. Less than a 
year after his birth the family moved to Au¬ 
gusta, Georgia, yet Wilson always regarded 
himself as a Virginian. As a small boy his ambi¬ 
tion was to be a senator from Virgina. He went 
to the University of Virginia to study law. Yet 
he was connected with the state only by the 
accident of birth. His parents came from Ohio 
and his grandparents from Europe. 

He was of distinguished ancestry, if you 
reckon brains and character as distinction. 
There were no titles in his family and no 
money, but his father and grandfather were 
both religious leaders and scholars. Indeed, 
Joseph Iluggles Wilson, his father, was regard¬ 
ed as one of the most learned divines in the 
Presbyterian church. His mother was Janet— 
although for some unknown reason the family 
often called her Jessie—Woodrow, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Woodrow, who had been 
born in Scotland. He, too, was a Presbyterian 
minister, and he became the ancestor of an ex¬ 
traordinary number of clergymen and teachers 
who attained eminence. It was his name, 
Thomas Woodrow, that was given the child 
bom in Staunton, and the boy grew up as 
Tommy. It was not until he had reached man¬ 
hood that he dropped the Thomas and used 
only his middle name. 

Wilson was the descendant of able, high- 
minded men. In that sense, he was an aristo- 

[ 


crat, but it was an uiistocracy of which even 
Thomas Jefferson approved. All the Wilsons 
and the Woodrows, so lar as the records show, 
had to work for a living, but they stood high in 
5 the community simply liecause they had brains 
and character. The greatest of them was a man 
of good blood, and he knew it. Pride in the 
fact was an important element in his character. 

Nor did the family sufier grinding poverty, 
o For most of his life the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wilson 
received a smaller income than a competent 
brickmason can easily earn today; but in the 
South immediately after the Civil War a dollar 
meant a great deal more than it does now. The 
5 Wilsons were always decently fed and decently 
clothed. Eventually they owned their house. 
When Woodrow was seventeen his mother in¬ 
herited a little money from a brother, and that 
meant that the children could go to college. In 
o short, it was a respectable, middle-class, Amer¬ 
ican family. There were four children, two boys 
and two girls, ol whom Woodrow was the third 
child and the elder son. 

The second son, Joseph Ruggles Wilson, Jr,, 
25 went into business, had a successful career as a 
banker. 

After a man becomes famous, people alwuys 
look back and discover signs and portents in 
his youth which really mean nothing. It is a 
30 little startling, however, to recall that Wilson’s 
earliest memory was of standing at the gate of 
the family home in Augusta and hearing a 
passer-by say that Mr. Lincoln had been elect¬ 
ed, and there would be war. He ran into the 
3 5 house to ask his father what war was. 

THE MINISTER’S SON 

His childhood is impressive mainly because 
this gigantic figure of later years was so much 
40 like other boys. In spite of a certain severity, 
especially in religion, Joseph R. Wilson was an 
admirable father. He dropped his clerical dig¬ 
nity when he came into his own house, and his 
children adored him. He joked and played with 
45 them and they were never afraid to consult 
him when things went wrong. Long afterward, 
when his son had become a famous man of let¬ 
ters and president of a great university, Joseph 
Wilson retained that son’s love and respect. 

50 It is a fact, of course, that a minister’s son, 
especially in a small town, is set a little apart 
from other boys. In addition to that, this boy's 
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eyes were bad and he had to wear glasses; and 
a boy who wears glasses is always a little apart. 
But there are too many ministers’ sons who 
wear glasses for this separation to be signifi¬ 
cant. As a rule. Tommy went along with the 

gang- 

Certainly he went along when they played 
truant from Professor Derry’s school to follow 
the elephant the day the circus came to Au¬ 
gusta; and with the rest he stopped at a cotton 
warehouse on the way back to place cotton 
where he thought it would do the most good; 
but we have the later testimony of Professor 
Wilson of Princeton University that the pads 
didn’t work very well. He helped form the 
Lightfoot Club that met in the hayloft of Dr. 
Wilson’s barn in a pleasing aura ol the mysteri¬ 
ous and sinister to hold sessions under a large, 
red picture of Satan, cut from an advertise¬ 
ment. He was enough like the rest to get into 
scrapes by doing idiotic things, as when he 
went hunting in a grove back of the house with 
his tomboy cousin, Jessie Bones. |essic was be¬ 
ing a squirrel that day and climbed a tree, 
whereupon Tommy, an Indian hunter, bent his 
trusty bow and shot her so well and truly that 
she slipped from her perch and hit the ground 
with a thwack that winded and momentarily 
dazed her. And if the folly was typically boy¬ 
ish, so was the storm of grid and remorse that 
sent him staggering into the house with the col¬ 
lapsed little body in his arms crying, “I am a 
murderer; it was no accident!” 

Indeed, if there was anything that set this 
lad clearly apart from most of his fellows, it 
was no indication of future greatness, but the 
reverse. He was dull in his studies. It is aston¬ 
ishing that one who became a distinguished 
scholar, president of a great university, and a 
figure of incalculable force in American educa¬ 
tion did not leant the alphabet until he was 
nine years old and could not read with any 
facility until he was eleven. The Woodrows, 
even more than the Wilsons, were almost fa¬ 
natical in their respect for the sort of learning 
that is obtained from books, and the family 
letters of the period indicate that they were in¬ 
clined to sympathize with Dr, and Mrs. Wilson 
for having so unpromising an elder son. 

Glasses or no glasses, he managed to play 
baseball passably, if not brilliantly; he became 
adept at what is now termed soft-shoe dancing 


—even in the White House, although it was a 
closely guarded secret at the time, he used oc¬ 
casionally to gain relaxation after a long period 
of labor at his desk by doing a hornpipe—and 
5 he had a moderately good tenor voice. But this 
was the list of his youthful accomplishments. 
There were probably a hundred boys in Au¬ 
gusta whom a discriminating judge would have 
picked ahead of the minister’s son as future 
ro leaders. 

HIS METAL IS FORCED 

Nevertheless, this boy’s years were shaping 
15 the man in many important ways. His earliest 
memory was a prophecy of war and his most 
impressionable years were spent in the after- 
math of a disastrous war. This is important in 
attempting to understand the man. All the 
20 brave array, all the glitter and glamor, the band 
music and the cheers, came at the beginning of 
the war so far as the South was concerned, and 
of this period Woodrow Wilson was too young 
to remember much. But the slowly gathering 
25 despair ol the final years, when the glory had 
departed and nothing was left but grim re¬ 
sistance to inevitable doom, pervaded the at¬ 
mosphere when he was beginning to be old 
enough to retain indirect impressions. And 
50 from eight to seventeen he lived in the gloom 
that pervaded the South during the period sai - 
donically called Reconstruction. 

At the heart of this darkness, in 1870, when 
Woodrow Wilson was fourteen, his father re- 
35 eeived an honor and professional advancement 
in being selected as a member of the faculty of 
the Presbyterian theological seminary in Co¬ 
lumbia, South Carolina. This event had two ef¬ 
fects. both of which were important in the 
40 boy’s development. 

The move to Columbia brought him into an 
environment in which religion and learning 
were not only the two most important factors 
of family life, but also affected public affairs. 
45 Columbia was the capital of South Carolina. 
Most of the city had been burned by General 
Sherman in the course of his march to the sea, 
and what was left had been suffering ever 
since. The public offices of the State were filled 
50 by incompetents. Public morality had been cast 
overboard and respect for all authority denied. 

Honest and intelligent citizens of the State 
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were denied the right to hold office, or even to 
vote, because they had participated in the "re¬ 
bellion.” 

One result of this travesty was that the 
church suffered even more than other institu¬ 
tions. Like all the rest, the church suffered 
property losses; but over and above that the 
church was attacked at a vital point—the very 
basis of its philosophy was repudiated, for the 
government then prevailing in South Carolina 
sneered at the authority of moral law and de¬ 
rided the theory of democracy by holding that 
honesty and intelligence rendered a man not fit 
but unfit to be entrusted with the ballot. Any 
government energetically trying to make good 
evil and evil good, offers a sterner challenge 
to the church than to any other institution. 

The boy therefore could not escape the 
realization, which is never attained bv many 
scholars, that politics is interwoven in the very 
fibre of intellectual life, and that private moral¬ 
ity is inseparably linked with public morality. 

NO LILY FINCEHS THEN 

In South Carolina, in 1870, they couldn’t 
say, “The game of politics is too dirty for a 
gentleman.” There the game had grown so 
dirty that gentlemen could not ignore it; dis¬ 
franchised for years, they could do little by di¬ 
rect means, but the subject demanded their 
most intense mental concentration and their 
constant attention. Even in the theological sem¬ 
inary men constantly talked polities—indeed, 
one might say especially in the theological sem¬ 
inary, for the regime under which it lived not 
only threatened the seminary’s continued ex¬ 
istence but directly challenged the concept of 
moral law that was the very reason for its ex¬ 
istence. 

From fourteen to seventeen, highly impres¬ 
sionable years, the boy associated constantly 
with a group of men intensely concerned with 
government and the conduct of public affairs, 
although it was not their purpose or their wish 
to seek office. The principles, not the practice, 
of politics engaged their close and constant 
thought; and since many of those who fre¬ 
quented the Wilson home were men of high 
intellectual capacity, they reasoned clearly and 
well. Is it surprising, then, that this boy ex¬ 
hibited in later years a deep conviction that the 


principles of politics are based, first of all, on 
the principles of morality? 

Yet this very tendenev of Wilson to reduce 
all political questions to the elemental difier 
5 ence between right and wrong, observed b\ 
people who took no account of the man’s earlv 
training, was set down as something certainly 
odd and probably suspicious. Attempts to iden 
tifv his own desires with eternal principles of 
10 moral law are a favorite device ol the canting 
hypocrite; and that is bow many ol Wilson's op¬ 
ponents saw him in later years. Even persons 
who granted his sincerity frequently regretted 
the intensity ol his conviction on what he re- 
l 5 garded as moral issues. They saw in it a touch 
of fanaticism, an oddity that made the man not 
quite human. 

If one does take into account the years in 
Columbia, however, this bent of mind is not 
20 only completely human, but inevitable. Not 
many Americans, fin Innately, have lived under 
a regime so utterly defiant of every considera¬ 
tion of decency as to entangle in polities every 
phase of existence—-economic, intellectual, so- 
25 cial, moral or physical. Hut one who has is al¬ 
most certain to emerge with conviction that the 
handling of public affairs actually is, at bottom, 
a question of right and wrong. Ask those intelli¬ 
gent men who have escaped after living awhile 
30 under the rule of Hitler, or Mussolini! Clear 
recognition of political issues as moral issues is 
not necessarily proof of fanaticism, it may be 
due simply to the experience of having to face 
elemental facts, raw and brutal facts usually 
35 kept decently veiled from sight. 

Teaching, however, did not satisfy Joseph II. 
Wilson for long. After three years in Columbia 
he resigned to accept the pastorate of a church 
in Wilmington, North Carolina. The same year 
40 he sent his son to Davidson College, in that 
State. It was the best Presbyterian school in 
the region, but, like every other Southern col¬ 
lege at the time, it was in bad shape. Endow¬ 
ment and equipment had lieen lost in the mael- 
45 strom of war, and a ruined constituency was 
able to replace them only slowly. 

Davidson is a charming place, in the Ap¬ 
palachian foothills, and today it is as pleasant a 
college town as one can find anywhere; but life 
50 was rugged there in 1873, The boys were ex¬ 
pected to fend for themselves, even to cutting 
wood for the fireplaces that were the sole 
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means of heating dormitory rooms. In 1873 the 
science of dietetics was hardly even a name at 
Davidson; the boys ate what the boardinghouse 
landlady could find, and not only was she usu¬ 
ally unimaginative, but she was handicapped 
by a market so restricted that the modem gen¬ 
eration can hardly imagine it. Davidson had its 
virtues in 1873, and they were notable, but it 
was not exactly the place to build up a frail 
physique. ' 

Hard study, hard physical labor, and what 
was probably an extremely ill balanced diet 
were too much for young Wilson. Both his eyes 
and his stomach gave way, and before the end 
of the school year he was in a state of collapse l 
that forced him to quit. He suffered physically, 
but he probably suffered much worse mentally. 
Not yet eighteen and already sickly—what boy 
wouldn’t be downcast and soured by the ex¬ 
perience? Writers since have cited this as show- 2 
ing that he was different from ordinary people, 
but the record doesn’t read that way. He was 
already a great man in embryo, but there was 
nothing to foretell it. On the contrary, he acted 
very much as any boy of mediocre intellectual 2 
capacity might be expected to act. He was low- 
spirited, miserable, and apparently he took it 
out on the place in which he found himself; he 
hated Wilmington. 

His father’s delight in the town is evidenced 3 
by the fact that he remained there eleven years, 
content and happy; but Joseph Wilson had not 
come there sick and defeated. Tommy had. In 
an ordinary man that would be enough to set 
up in his mind a sharp distaste for the place. 3 
This Wilson seems to be still Tommy, the or¬ 
dinary, not Woodrow, the genius. One feature 
of the town did interest him. It was a seaport, 
and all his life he had lived inland. Once more, 
he acted as one would expect any boy to act; 4 
he spent all the time he could about the docks, 
investigating the ships. Indeed, in this instance, 
he acted rather like a stupid and clumsy boy, 
for on one occasion he fell down an open hatch 
and was lucky not to break his neck. 4 

Yet, little as he liked the place, Wilmington 
was good for him. After a year he was so far re¬ 
stored in health that resumption of his educa¬ 
tion became possible. But he took no more 
chances with the rigorous existence of a small ; 
Southern college; instead, he entered his fa¬ 
ther’s alma mater, Princeton. 


STARTING TOWARD MANHOOD 

Here, again, people have tried to discover 
something extraordinary in the record, the 
5 friendly ones endeavoring to prove that the col¬ 
lege boy was plainly marked for greatness, un¬ 
friendly ones to prove that he was an odd fish, 
void of ordinary human characteristics. Neither 
effort has had much success. Wilson’s career at 
o Princeton is, in fact, remarkably commonplace, 
in that it conforms to what one might expect, 
considering all the circumstances. He entered 
badly prepared and his first year’s marks were 
low—well, why not? But he had a good mind, 
5 and as he surmounted the initial difficulties his 
scholastic record steadily improved—and again, 
why not? He graduated in 1879 fairly well up, 
but not at the top of the class. 

He was neither a failure nor a dazzling suc- 
0 cess. He had a group of intimate friends, and a 
very jolly group, too, but he never was the idol 
of the campus. He and his friends were not 
above indulging in the characteristic idiocies of 
college bovs, especially making what was prob- 
5 ably woeful music at all hours, but they never 
were classified as rounders. Once or twice, col¬ 
lege authorities may have looked at them with 
a cold eye, but they never got into serious 
trouble. 

o His college years did for Wilson what they 
should do for any young man with high ideals 
and an able mind—they taught him how to 
think clearly, clarified and fixed the intellectual 
and moral qualities that he already possessed. 
5 Out of those years at Columbia he had brought 
the belief that the conduct of public affairs is 
not a separate compartment of existence but is 
intertwined with every phase of private life, 
including the intellectual; his studies at Prince- 
.0 ton sharpened and strengthened that belief 
until it became the basis of his philosophy. 
Grant this, and grant, in addition, that he was a 
youth of high ideals, and all the rest follows 
logically and naturally. He saw in public life a 
5 decent man’s best chance to do something 
worth doing; and to be doing something im¬ 
portant, not something easy, was his idea of the 
way to have a good time in the world. 

This conviction is not as obvious to everyone 
o as it was to Wilson. To many of his associates 
at Princeton, and later, it was not obvious at all. 
To the greater number, indeed, politics as a 
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career seemed fantastic; but the greater nunv Now the singular tiling is not that Woodrow 
ber had not had the experience of living in a Wilson studied law. but the fact that one ol the 

society in which government had broken down. most powerful intellects in American history 
Wilson had, and the effect was ineradicable. failed to grasp what many lesser men have 
Far from being evidence that he was inhuman, 5 understood with no difficulty at all. This is the 
this is the strongest evidence that his reactions character of the law as a |c.dous mistress. So 
were natural. many people have shouted so loudly and so 

It is true, of course, that Wilson at this time often that Woodrow Wilson was a thinking ma* 

was not merely ill-equipped, he was almost fan- chine, all mind, an intelligence that operated 

tastically ill-equipped for the practice of poli- 10 perfectly in the field of reason, that we tend to 
tics as it was, and is. commonly conducted in forget that even in this field he was no more 

this country. He was somewhat diffident, he than n man—a great one, to he sure, but withal 

was thin-skinned, and he was idealistic. Three a man, therefore capable, like Tom, Dick, and 
worse handicaps for a career in practical poli- llarrv. of exhibiting a startling lack of intelli- 
tics can hardly be imagined. But is it abnormal 15 gence now and then. He did just this when lie 
to wish to do exactly what 011 c can’t do? Don’t assumed that he, with his lifelong intensity of 
we all do just that? Is it not the horn comedian purpose, was capable ol using any profession, 
who yearns to play Hamlet, the Mr. Milque- and especially the law, simply as a means to an- 
toast who would be D’Artagnan, the dial) little other end. 

maid who burns with the fiercest desire to be a 20 Some men can do it, certainly. Many men 
movie star? Woodrow Wilson’s boyhood wish to have used the law as a sleppingstone to po- 
be a senator from Virginia was precisely the litical power, to a great place in the world of 
same sort of aspiration and the best proof of business, or to the acquisition of money. But 
his complete, if slightly absurd, humanity. they arc not the sort of men who must do per- 

Additional proof is found in his decision, 2 ? fectly whatever they set out to do. Wilson was. 
after graduating from Princeton, to study law. He couldn’t do anything with half his mind. 
Up to a point, he was singularly clear-headed Even in the law school ol the University of Vir- 
about it. He knew that he had no strong liking ginia he began to perceive that something was 
for the law as a career. The possibility of be- wrong. The historical development of law, the 
coming a great advocate, or a great judge, 30 philosophy of law, fascinated him, and that 
never thrilled him as the possibility of becom- part of the course he absorbed like a sponge; 
ing a senator from Virginia did. hut the dull, grinding labor that is indispensu- 

But there were two considerations that im- ble to the making of a competent practicing at- 
pelled him to the choice of law; one was the torney, the mastery of picayune details of pro¬ 
fact that the law was then—and still is—the 35 cedure, of maxims that sometimes seemed 
main avenue of approach to politics; the second doubtful, of precedents that sometimes seemed 
was that in the South sixty years ago business stupid, of the strange words that may conceal 
was not a career for an educated man with the innumerable traps and tricks—all this was to 
qualifications of a leader. Business was com- him well-nigh intolerable drudgery. He com¬ 
merce and commerce calls for the ability of a 40 pleted his course, but with difficulty, 
trader, not that of an organizer. There was The rcully fruitful part of his stay at the Uni- 
next to no industry in the South, therefore next versity of Virginia was the time spent not in 
to no opportunity for the capacity to command the classrooms but in the debating societies, 
men that is a mark of the able industrialist as it where he labored endlessly at something that 
is of the able soldier and, to some extent, of the 45 really interested him—the perfection of his 
able statesman. An educated Southerner was, mode of expression. The ability to speak clearly 
in effect, restricted to three professions—medi- and convincingly is part of the equipment of 
cine, theology, and law. Of these, medicine of- a first-rate trial lawyer; and this part Wilson 
fered few opportunities for leadership, and developed marvelously. He left Charlottesville 
Wilson, in spite of his heritage, was not drawn 50 admittedly the best speaker in the University; 
to theology. Only the law was left, so that path but he was no star as a lawyer, 
he took. He hung out his shingle in Atlanta, at tlie 
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time the only really up-and-coming city in the 
South. He had as partner Edward I. Renick, a 
school friend of about his own age. It was prob¬ 
ably as good a firm as any composed of a pair 
of young graduates. But too many others had 
had the same idea. In 1882 Atlanta had a total 
population of 37,000, served by no less than 
143 lawyers. The competition was too des¬ 
perate to be dignified, and such work as came 
to the younger men consisted largely of the de¬ 
fense of chicken-thieves and attempts to collect 
debts that were not merely bad but beyond all 
reasonable hope. This was too much for a man 
of Wilson’s temperament, and a year of it con¬ 
vinced him that this was not the path of his 
destiny. 

Then what was? He had observed at close 
hand not only the actual practice of police 
court law but also the actual practice of local 
politics, which was more sordid and mindless. 
He was plainly unfitted for either, yet his con¬ 
viction that dealing with public affairs was his 
mission in life was not shaken. How could he 
touch them without wading through the mire 
of ward politics? One possibility remained— 
if he could not participate in public life, he 
would at least study it, and perhaps influence it 
as a consultant, if not as an actor. Yet he must 
live, for he was now twenty-seven years old 
and still a burden on his father. Where can a 
man make a living by study, or at least in part 
by study? Obviously in the schools, and no¬ 
where else. At the end of his year in Atlanta, 
Wilson determined to become a professor. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE CIIIL 

This was a highly critical moment in his ca¬ 
reer, and nobody can understand Wilson with¬ 
out carefully considering two things that hap¬ 
pened to him at this moment—he decided to 
study at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti¬ 
more and he fell in love. 

At this time Woodrow Wilson was still un¬ 
formed. His character, to be sure, had long 
been determined, but his habits, especially his 
intellectual habits, were not yet fixed, and it is 
fairly clear that it was the odd combination of 
love and the Johns Hopkins that fixed them. 
At twenty-seven he was still far from being a 
great man. He possessed the elements of great¬ 
ness, of course, but not the ability to use them. 
Up to this time, while he had shown ability in 


many lines, he had never done anything con¬ 
spicuously well. He had gone through Prince¬ 
ton creditably, but not brilliantly; he had gone 
through the University of Virginia law school 
5 exactly the same way; his first year in practice 
was not, as some writers have asserted, a com¬ 
plete failure but, on the contrary, was about as 
successful as that of the average young lawyer 
of ordinary talents. Wilson, so far as outward 
io appearances went, was ordinary; the power 
was in him, but it had never been set moving. 

Then he encountered a young woman and a 
young university; the first made him want to 
work and the second taught him how to work. 
1 5 Together they produced a marvel. 

Ellen Axson was a minister’s daughter whom 
Woodrow Wilson saw first in the Presbyterian 
church at Rome, Georgia, where he had gone 
to consult with an uncle about some of his 
20 mother’s business affairs. It was not precisely 
love at first sight, but it was a definite im¬ 
pression at first sight. The young man im¬ 
mediately sought an introduction and quickly 
realized that this was the woman for him. It 
25 was probably the smartest decision Woodrow 
Wilson ever made, for the girl had exactly the 
qualities most valuable to him: good sense, 
good temper, and complete certainty that he 
was destined to be a great man. But it is by no 
30 means certain that it was this combination of 
fine qualities that captured Wilson in the first 
place, for she also had a quiet but very definite 
personal charm that had made her one of the 
most sought-after young women in her town. 
3 5 After a first meeting in early summer, he rushed 
her into a promise to marry him; it was all ar¬ 
ranged by the time he left to enter the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

It is interesting to note that if either the 
40 woman he chose or the university he chose had 
a fault, it was the same—that of being a little 
on the solemn side. If Ellen Axson took life 
seriously, the Johns Hopkins took education 
very seriously indeed; and that was not the 
45 fashion among American universities at this 
time. Our universities still adhered to the philo¬ 
sophical English model, in whose thinking logic 
played a more prominent role than observa¬ 
tion. 

50 Not until 1876 did the famous Daniel Coit 
Gilman, educated in Germany, get a chance to 
introduce into American education the German 
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idea of intellectual discipline resting as heavily 
upon science as the English discipline rested 
upon philosophy. Once introduced, however, it 
proved amazingly successful. 

But the new university was austere. As is fre¬ 
quently the way of the advocate ol a new idea, 
perhaps it went to extremes in its devotion to 
nothing but brains. It is interesting to know 
that the ideals of the Johns Hopkins at this 
period were so lofty that it seems to have 
looked somewhat scornfully upon the Ph.D. 
Men were not encouraged to work for a mere 
doctorate, but were urged rather to learn some 
one thing more thoroughly than the average 
Ph.D. learned anything. Wilson, for instance, 
did not seek a degree during his two years’ res¬ 
idence and that course apparently was regard¬ 
ed as not in the least abnormal. 

It is noteworthy that this man, whom his 
enemies later were to denounce as all cold in¬ 
tellect, with no trace of common humanity, 
during his first weeks in Baltimore felt about 
the Johns Hopkins pretty much as many of the 
rest of us, who make no pretensions to high in¬ 
tellectual capacity, would have felt. He loathed 
it. 

He fell into the hands of Herbert B. Adams, 
New England-horn, German-trained, and 
tough. Adams, head of the history department, 
rode his students with whip and spur, furiously 
and mercilessly. Long afterward, Woodrow 
Wilson was to acknowledge that this man had 
revolutionized the method of teaching historv 
in America, hut at the time he hated him bit¬ 
terly. The fact seems to he that Wilson’s mind, 
while a good one, was still somewhat soft, and 
Adams’ apparently random and unfeeling bat¬ 
tering was really forging it into fine steel. But 
Wilson didn’t like it any more than you or I 
would. 

His reaction, though, was not mere fury. It 
included also grim determination. His idea had 
been to write of the philosophy of government, 
but Adams made him realize the cold fact that 
the real philosophy of government is to he 
found not in what men have said about it but in 
the way government has actually operated. The 
Founding Fathers’ statements of principles are 
all very well, but principles never applied in ac¬ 
tion remain mere statements; if Wilson wanted 
to do something worth-while, therefore, he 
would write, not of what the Fathers intended 

1 ‘ 


to do, but of what had actually been done and 
how it was done. 

What had been done, the young man. for all 
his reading, didn’t know. Actually, nobody 
3 knew, for the facts were huiied in thousands 
of documents in dusty files—olficul reports ol 
all sorts, the records of Gongiess, many of them 
antedating the Congressional Record, private 
letters and diaries of political leaders, old news- 
10 papers and semes ol other sources, many of 
them the dullest of dull reading. 

This mass of data, formidable both in its size 
and in its difficulty, Wilson attacked with an in¬ 
tensity rendered almost savage by his sinoul- 
1 5 dering rage against the professor who had set 
him such a task. But within a month or two 
that rage began to be replaced by interest. His 
steady, persistent digging in the confused mass 
began to reveal traces of a pattern. He per- 
20 ccived indications that government in this 
country had pursued a definite course, not at all 
the course the Fathers planned for it, and not 
the course that most contemporaries thought it 
had followed, but perfectly consistent, easily 
2? understandable, perhaps even inevitable, tak¬ 
ing into account all the circumstances. 

Then, indeed, he was off and nothing could 
have stopped him—which was, of course, what 
Professor Adams had been working toward 
30 from the beginning. 

Till-: YOUTH llKUOMES A MAN 

He knew how to write. From boyhood he 
had been fascinated by the masters of English 
35 prose and had been striving to develop a style 
so lurid and yet so exact that no one could 
misunderstand it. The English essayist, Walter 
Bagehot, was at once his delight and his de¬ 
spair, and he had already acquired a fair ap- 
40 proximation of that excellent model’s clarity 
and precision. Now that he really had some¬ 
thing to write about, be did wonderfully well; 
in two years he had produced a book. Con¬ 
gressional Government, that, in the staid way of 
45 scholarly works, was sensationally successful. It 
did not bring him much money, but all his¬ 
torians began to talk of it immediately and 
college presidents learned that here was a 
young scholar who had an actual achievement, 
50 and a brilliant one, to his credit. 

Among these was James E. Rhoads, who was 
at the moment engaged in the difficult task of 
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organizing a new college for women somewhat 
on the Johns Hopkins model. Dr. Rhoads was a 
fine old Quaker but he was, in fact, merely the 
imposing front behind which the real work was 
being done by the dean, M. Carey Thomas, 
later to be recognized as one of the most re¬ 
markable women in the history of American 
education. There is no doubt that it was Miss 
Thomas, five days younger than Woodrow 
Wilson, who really chose the author of Con¬ 
gressional Government as the first professor of 
history at Bryn Mawr. 

The salary was only fifteen hundred dollars, 
but it was a salary and it meant more then than 
the same amount means now. It gave Wilson 
the feeling that at last he was a full-grown man. 
It gave him confidence to marry Ellen, who had 
waited for him two years while he was study¬ 
ing in Baltimore. The young pair showed up at 
Bryn Mawr when it was far indeed from being 
the relatively lordly institution that it is today. 
Physically, Bryn Mawr was not much in 1885 , 
but intellectually it was a power. In the half 
century that followed it acquired a brilliant 
history and expanded enormously; but for 
sound, scholarly work within its field it is 
doubtful that the college has ever done better 
than it did in those early years. 

Yet Wilson didn’t like Bryn Mawr. He had 
high respect for his colleagues, he enjoyed the 
intellectual atmosphere, he developed an ef¬ 
fective classroom technique, and he was doing 
excellent work outside the classroom. But an 
inborn prejudice boiled up in him and poisoned 
Bryn Mawr: he didn’t like to teach women. 

This is curious and interesting, because the 
man all his life exhibited unusual respect for 
the advice and opinions of women. He found 
them intellectually, as well as emotionally, 
stimulating; and his wife, especially, influenced 
his thinking profoundly. Ellen Axson Wilson 
was artistic. She was a painter of real ability 
and her taste was sound in music and in the 
sort of literature that is labelled “creative." Her 
husband’s artistic taste was at that time rela¬ 
tively undeveloped and he learned a vast 
amount from Ellen. The poets, for example, 
were all but unknown to him until she re¬ 
vealed them. Nor did he learn unconsciously. 
He was well aware of what she was giving him, 
and respected her knowledge and judgment. 
An intelligent woman always pleased him and. 


unlike some men, he was capable of genuine 
friendship with an able woman. 

Nevertheless, he didn’t like teaching women. 
Possibly both the past and the future influenced 
5 him. Among other things, Southern chivalry al¬ 
ways was an excellent means of keeping woman 
in her place. Wilson was a Southerner and a 
Presbyterian, so it is unlikely that he escaped 
this influence altogether. 

10 As for the future, woman suffrage was not to 
come for thirty-four years when Wilson began 
teaching at Bryn Mawr. His burning ambition 
to influence public affairs therefore could not 
be well served, if it could be served at all, by 
15 teaching students without a vote, much less eli¬ 
gibility for office. Nevertheless, he was consci¬ 
entious and he worked successfully. Moreover, 
while he mav have regarded woman in the ab¬ 
stract with a slightly supercilious eye, the speci- 
20 mens before him in the classroom were persons, 
interesting and likeable enough, and he got 
along with them excellently. 

Nor did he miss the humors of the situation. 
He appoared at Bryn Mawr with a luxuriant, 
25 flowing and impressive mustache, but when a 
friend met him a few months later he was 
clean-shaven. To a startled inquiry why the 
mustache had disappeared, he replied with a 
grin> 

30 “Oh, all the young ladies seemed to set their 
faces against it.” 

At the end of three years when his good 
work at Bryn Mawr brought him an offer of a 
post in a man’s college, he accepted enthusi- 
35 astically. The school was Wesleyan, at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and there, according to his 
official biographer, Ray Stannard Baker, Wilson 
spent the two happiest years of his life as a 
teacher. It had everything Bryn Mawr had, and 
40 in addition the students were men! 

He continued his first-rate work as a teacher, 
but what made him a howling success was the 
fact that shortly after his arrival he appeared 
on the football field one afternoon, full of ideas. 
45 Wesleyan football was then at so low an ebb 
that the team was willing to accept suggestions 
even from a professor of history. Imagine their 
delighted surprise, then, when they found that 
the suggestions were good! They worked in 
50 one game, thereafter were applied diligently, 
and Wesleyan, starting in the dumps, ended 
the season with a blazing record. 
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By Christmas, student opinion held that Pro- probable that Princeton would lie much less 

fessor Wilson was frittering away his time delightful, but it was certain to bo more stiinu- 

teaching history, but if lie wanted to do so, it lating; and stimulation to action lie regarded 

was a bit of folly easily pardonable m a first- as more important than case and comfort, 

class coach. S That is another striking thing ulwut Wilson 

In the meantime, Wilson, on the advice of but, after all, is there anything strange about 

his friends added to the urging of Ellen, had it? Indeed, who denies the assertion? We all 

taken his Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins, olfering know that to act is more impoitant than to be 

Congressional Government as Ins dissertation comfortable. We all know that the very fact 

and cleaning up the few remaining require- 10 that a job is tough is a reason lor accepting it, 
ments at odd times. He had not changed his not for injecting it, if it is a job woith doing 

opinion that the doctorate, in itself, means We all know this, hut the difference between a 

little, but he saw the force of the argument that big man and a little one is that the big man 

it is a convenient label in a world so complex not only knows it, but governs himself accord- 

that it must rely to a large extent on labels. 15 mglv, while the little man knows, but sits still. 

This point must be emphasized because Woodrow Wilson had attained his full men- 

there is no understanding Wilson unless it is tal stature, although not his full stiength, when 

first realized that, although lie was a doctor of he went to Princeton in 1890 . He changed 

philosophy, he did not consider a doctor of thereafter only in the sense that the exercise of 
philosophy as necessarily an educated man. He :o his powers continued to develop them. He be- 
never put an entire trust in labels, of any kind. came stiongcr and stronger, 1ml otherwise he 

Later he was to puzzle a great many people remained the same sort of man until the day of 

first by refusing to grant that a man is a student his death, 
simply because he is in a college, and later, bv 
refusing to grant that a man is a Democrat 25 

simply because he is in the Democratic party. SAMUEL IIOPKINS ADAMS 

The old rules held that a student is a man in 

college and a Democrat is a man who votes the Samuel Hopkins Adams ( 1871 - ) was a 

party ticket; when Wilson showed that he newspaperman and magazine editor for several 

thought otherwise, the impression grew up that 30 1 /ears after his graduation from Hamilton Col- 
ho was a strange creature altogether different lege in 1891 . He later turned to writing highly 

from ordinary men. He was different, but only popular and sometimes sensational hooks, 

in that he had the extraordinary courage to say among them Revelry, 1928 ; It Happened One 

exactly what he thought and act on it; what he Night (motion picture), 1934 ; The Harvey 

thought was, in essence, pretty much what 35 Girls, 1943 ; Plunder, 1918 . The excerpt below 
other honest men thought. is Chapter IV of a complete biography, the de¬ 

tailed, carefully prepared and entertaining ac¬ 
me. MAN becomes FULi.-ciiowN C0M „ f of Woollcotfs “life and world." Wooll- 

He stayed two years at Wesleyan and then cott ( 1887 - 1943 ) was a notable opinion-maker 

Princeton called him. He accepted without 40 and publicist who has been compared with Dr. 
hesitation, but the idea that he rushed back to Samuel Johnson. Adams knew Woollcott in- 

his alma mater with unclouded delight is not timately for many years and to this biography 

tme. The job at Princeton was tough, and he has made the contributions of a minor Boswell. 

knew it; but the field was wider. At Wesleyan 

he had his work thoroughly in hand, his col- 45 THE SACRED GROVE' 

leagues were pleasant and intelligent, his aca¬ 
demic superiors were appreciative, and he had To the impressionable freshman of the class 

enough leisure to study and write. But "we are of 1909 , the forested campus, high above the 

not put into this world to sit still and know," as valley of the Oriskany, with its grave and an- 

he said later; "we are put into it to act ” Wes- 50 tod from Samue l Hopkins Adams's A. 

leyan, he explained at the time, was delightful, Woollcott. His Life and His World, Reynal & 

but not sufficiently stimulating. It was highly Hitchcock, Inc., New York. 
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cient dignity of weathered-stone architecture, 
struck home with an enduring sense of splen¬ 
dor. A quarter of a century after graduation he 
was vaunting himself in print as "an old grad 
of the most virulent type” and, as the Town 
Crier, sounding the praises of Alma Mater over 
the air waves: 

It stands on a lovely hilltop near Clinton in the 
State of New York; stands in a noble park still 
marked out with the treaty stones of the Indians, 
placed there as a pledge of sanctuary when first 
the school was built. Men whose business takes 
them to all the universities, both of this country 
and Europe, have told me that, except for the 
University of Upsala in Sweden, the Hamilton cam¬ 
pus is the most beautiful in the world. 

For Alexander Woolleott, too, it was sanc¬ 
tuary. Throughout his life, he returned there 
periodically to refresh his spirit in the peace 
and beauty of the spot. 

Two women of the Root family, daughters 
of Oren ("Square”) Root, took him in hand. He 
could not have had a more propitious introduc¬ 
tion to the pleasant and cultured little com¬ 
munity on the hill. Alice Root (Mrs. Thomas F.) 
Nichols, wife of one of the younger faculty 
members, constituted herself his mentor, a role 
which in after life he never permitted her 
wholly to relinquish. The younger sister, Laura, 
a little later to become the wife of Stanley Gil¬ 
bert (Aleck never quite forgave him), taught 
the neophyte to dance and permitted him to act 
as occasional escort to college parties. He 
promptly fell in love and, with that singular 
tenacity which characterized his early associa¬ 
tions, preserved a gently romantic attachment 
for her to the day of her death, two years be¬ 
fore his own. The letter he wrote me after the 
funeral, which I unfortunately have lost, is a 
touching and sincere tribute to an early love. 

The college’s impression of Woolleott was 
less favorable than his impression of the col¬ 
lege. Of the fifty-five entrants in his class,-he 
was easily the queerest. It was not an eccen¬ 
tricity which commended itself to his mates. 
His gnomish maturity and squeaky cocksure¬ 
ness marked him for a butt. 

“They could not understand a freshman who 
had pondered, read, and thought so much,” 
said Lloyd Paul Stryker, a senior when Woolf 
cott matriculated. 

c 


As fraternity material he was unpromising. 
He conformed to no pattern of campus good 
form. Although he arrived under Sigma Phi 
auspices (the Root family), the Sigs turned 
5 thumbs down on him, a procedure which 
caused some immediate dissension between 
certain alumni and the chapter, as well as later 
heartburnings when the callow youth devel¬ 
oped into Hamilton’s most important alum- 
10 nus. 

Theta Delta Chi, at the time numerically 
weak, looked him over. His chief backer was 
Royal W. France, an influential young alumnus 
who had come back to help out the Theta Delts 
15 with their rushing. At first dubious, France took 
the freshman on a long walk and came back 
convinced that here was a “rare and specialized 
and highly exciting personality.” Another back¬ 
er was Merwyn Nellis, crack center on the foot- 
20 ball team and otherwise a prominent campus 
figure. But several of the younger chapter 
members demurred. France writes that they 
“. . . looked a bit askance at Aleck, who, at 
that time, had a high-pitched voice, a slightly 
25 effeminate manner and an unusual—even ec¬ 
centric—personality and appearance. He was 
far enough from the norm so that the first im¬ 
pression on a lot of healthy and immature boys 
was that he was a freak.” 

30 The objectors were persuaded or overruled 
and the freshman was duly advised of his se¬ 
lection. He was exultant. 

"It’s a great life,” he wrote Smyser Agnew, 
telling him of his new affiliation. 

35 Of his fraternity mates he particularly ad¬ 
mired a tough little sophomore named Mc- 
Martin who played football, chewed tobacco, 
and might, his admirer thought, have been 
valedictorian had he not preferred bridge to 
40 books. While a loyal and even an enthusiastic 
Theta Delt, he did not limit his friendships to 
fellow members. His closest individual associa¬ 
tion, at least in his underclassman years, was 
Phil Welch, an athlete and a roughneck, mem- 
45 ber of a rival group; “idol of my heart and 
chum of my busy days,” as he wrote Agnew. 

The class of ’ 09 , small in numbers, was of 
unusual mental caliber. Through the centrip¬ 
etal force of common tastes a group of four 
50 formed within it whose tastes were intellec¬ 
tual as opposed to—or negligent of—athletics. 
Because of a certain preciosity they were de- 
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risively known as the Sorority. Throughout liis 
course, Aleck was identified with this inner 
circle. 

From the association there evolved a game 
of the brain-twister type which for a time en¬ 
joyed a wide vogue among those addicted to 
cerebral gymnastics. By Aleck’s account, Haw¬ 
ley Truax, valedictorian of the class, was the 
originator, but others say that both Aleck and 
Bob Rudd contributed. "Shedding Light." as i 
they called the pastime, eventually found its 
way between book covers as Who and Wliat? 

For the test an individual pits himself against 
the wits of the group. The propounder identi¬ 
fies himself with the character portrayed, giv- 1 
ing a first-person description with deceptive 
but reasonably identifiable clues. For example: 

I was the Helen of my time, irresistible m my 
beauty. I married in turn a weakling, a fool, ami 
a brute, and I lined a fiddler. To the weakling I 1 
brought nothing; to the fool and the fiddler, death; 
to the brute, disaster. I was born to power but my 
personality and charm determined my career as 
much as my rank. I was a kingmaker who lined 
an alien country more than my own. A relative, 2 
weeping and distraught, killed me and 1 went to 
my deatli with a wig on lest men should see that 
my beauty had turned gray. 

If the outline proved insufficient, the con¬ 
testants could demand "More light," and the 
postulant must then answer any question not 
too leading. 

The Woollcott contribution to the book was, 
as might have been expected, allusively diffi¬ 
cult, though not unfairly obscure: 

I have made sundry appearances on the world's 
stage. Once, long ago, I was charged with a som¬ 
nolence that raised agricultural havoc, and was 
urged to perform a solo; a much later account of 
my life, also written in America, deals with a still 
longer sleep. I suppose that my military establish¬ 
ment would hardly hav e attained the specifications 
of the American Defense Society, but my forces 
made up in dogged loyalty what they lacked in 
numbers. I was also fond of pets and one of mine 
was true unto death and after. Neither my first 
name nor my last is known; I have always been 
called by an affectionate nickname derived from 
my regimentals. 

The answer is Little Boy Blue, and the sec¬ 
ond reference is to Eugene Field’s famous 
poem, while the allusion to agricultural havoc 


and the solo is obvious. As for the earlier ex¬ 
ample, it will hardly be necessary to identify 
that as Mary, Queen ol Scots. 

A modification of the game was living played 
S at the Woollcott island home thirty years later. 

Neither admittance to a fiaternity nor inclu¬ 
sion in the group of budding intellectuals was 
enough to establish young Woollcott in the 
status to which he aspiied. His loudest ambi- 
o tion was now to be accepted by the campus as 
"regular.” But the root of the matter was not 
in him. Though his few intimates swore by 
him, the generality of his fellow students re¬ 
fused to take him at his own valuation. He was 
5 a "fresh Ike,” a bit of a “sissy”: he did not quite 
belong. 

Knowing himself a misfit in the collegiate 
pattern, he devised a personality for public dis¬ 
play. He presented to his fellows the picture 
o most likely, m his belie), to enlist their admira¬ 
tion, edifying bis classmates with high-colored 
tales of precocious vice. His nickname of “Putt” 
(for “putrid") flattered him. He was corre¬ 
spondingly depressed when a rebuking upper- 
5 classman stigmatized him as “a naughty little 
Hollo.” Under the sting he did go down to the 
village and succeed m getting drank, a condi¬ 
tion which he vaingloriously advertised. Incred¬ 
ible though it may seem, he maintained this 
o dubious pride, and. at the age of fifty, supplied 
this note on his undergraduate days, for n bio¬ 
graphical sketch: 

I was a good deal of a drunkard, being stinko 
j through three of the lour years, and particularly in 
Sophomore year addicted morosely to the use of 
absinthe which was available everywhere. ... It 
would be accurate to describe me in my under¬ 
graduate days as a ubiquitous, depraved, and un¬ 
popular Ishmaelite. 
o 

It would be more accurate to describe him 
as a naive and ineffectual sclf-dramatizer. After 
that first splurge, for advertising purposes only, 
his dissipations were mildly and conventionally 
5 becrish. It is doubtful whether he ever saw an 
absinthe bottle; certainly not within a ten-mile 
radius of the Hill. He was, in fact, a natural 
though not overindustrious scholar, as mentally 
mature as he was psychologically callow. His 
o true preoccupations were with talking, reading, 
and things of the mind. As for his excursions 
into depravity, they were pure sham. A mem- 
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ber of the class of 1910 , who elects to remain 
anonymous, thus estimates him: 

In his underclass years he was a picturesque, 
conspicuous young eccentric and was—and rev¬ 
elled in being—humorously thought of and 
slammed around as a “putrid.” All through college 
and to a considerable extent for years afterward, 
he had a social eye-to-business that made him 
more or less obsequious to anyone who would be 
or who some day might be of use to him, including 
those who were or would be impressive and with 
whom it would be good publicity to be associated. 
... lie was conscious of his handicaps and ob¬ 
sessed with a deep conviction that his make-up, 
his personal endowment was one he’d simply got 
to make the best of and there was no use in his 
being thin-skinned about it. In other words—"I 
knew before you did that I’m an odd fish, so call 
me Putt or caricature me as you like and sec if 1 
care! I’ll help you do it and go you one better.” 

Soon the precarious eminence won by his 
pretensions became untenable. He strove pa¬ 
thetically to restore it by affecting slovenly 
dress and bizarre mannerisms. The faculty 
wives shuddered at "that dreadful little Wooll- 
cott cub.” The younger feminine element was 
inclined to regard him as “cute.” The sopho¬ 
mores made him the special quarry of their 
hazing; tossing “Slimer” Woollcott into the 
fountain became a popular form of exercise. 
There is an unauthenticated legend involving 
him and a familiar campus pest of the day, an 
octogenarian alumnus who was wont to revisit 
the scene from time to time and wander about, 
buttonholing students and catechizing them 
upon their aims in life. According to report, he 
held up the freshman, trotting oozily back to 
change after an involuntary bath at the hands 
of his persecutors, with the stock query: 

“And what, my young friend, is our Alma 
Mater training you to become when you go out 
into the world?” 

“A fish, you dam old fool!” said Woollcott 
bitterly. 

Culturally the strongest influence in Aleck’s 
course was his association with Professor Her¬ 
man Carl George Brandt, a bom teacher, a 
notable scholar, and a philologist of interna¬ 
tional repute. The jovial, irascible, sharp- 
tongued, warmhearted, and well-loved head of 
the Department of Romance Languages at 

c- 


once sensed the unusual quality of Woollcott’s 
mind and made him free of the house below the 
campus with its arched motto carved above the 
hospitable portal. Das liebste Haus, das beste 
5 Haus.- The friendship long outlasted Aleck’s 
course, and he never returned to the Hill with¬ 
out dropping in to visit with “Schnitz” Brandt, 
the calls being often enlivened by a duel of 
sharpshooting at their respective prejudices 
io and foibles. 

There was one among his intimates who 
followed Smyser Agnew’s earlier prevision of 
him as a future great man. Alex F. Osborn, 
who, as head of a large advertising agency, was 
15 later to pay his classmate a fabulous radio 
wage, was the prophet of success. 

“Aleck,” he would say earnestly, “you’re go¬ 
ing to be another Dr. Johnson. You’re going to 
be a greater Dr. Johnson. Don’t you let them 
20 get you down.” 

Whether or not Aleck believed Alex, his 
friend’s faith encouraged him to try for literary 
honors. George M. Weaver, Jr., and I had 
founded an annual award for the best under- 
25 graduate writing in the extracurricular field, 
called, in commemoration of our class, the 
Ninety-one Manuscript Prize. Its sole distinc¬ 
tion in college annals was destined to be that 
Alexander Woollcott was the first winner. His 
30 entry, “The Precipice: a Story of Bohemia,” 
opened as follows: 

“Pardon, my good woman,” cried the Colonel 
raising a protesting band against the merry chatter 
with which he was beset. “Before you go on, just 
35 what sort of person is this Nana you’re all talking 
about?” 

I can still see George Weaver’s face as he 
brought me this gem, fresh from the prize com¬ 
mittee’s hands. 

40 “My God,” said he. “Look what we’ve done.” 

This was not the worst. It could not have 
been, since his next year’s attempt was un¬ 
successful. “Pearl” took its title from the beauti¬ 
ful and virtuous waitress who is discovered at 
45 the outset serving the hero, Billy, with oysters. 
Billy, a man of the world, a seductive fellow 
with a mordant wit, inspires the suspicion that 
Author Woollcott was not writing without a 
model in mind. 

5 ° - 

J “The loved house is the best house.” 
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“Is that why they call you Pearl, inv dear?" lie 
asked, pointing to the oysters. "Or is it because 
you are without price?” 

“Oh, no!” she retorted quickly. "It's because I'm 
cast before swine." 

These excerpts are cited, not in wanton mal¬ 
ice, but as explanation of why the author early 
and wisely abandoned the field of creative 
fiction to which his first ambitions tended. In 
his senior year he won the Ninety-one prize 
again. 

His earlier success was the greater. With that 
instinct for profitable repetition which was to 
alarm and dismay future editors, after collect¬ 
ing the twenty-five dollars of prize money he 
sent the manuscript to Tlic Bohemian, a con¬ 
temporary pulp magazine which paid him 
twelve dollars for it. 

This is the first in a long succession of twice- 
sold tales. 

His freshman vacation he spent doing janitor 
work in the boy croft colony, Elbert Hubbard’s 
pretentiously cultural project in East Am ora, 
N. Y.; “a debased Oberammerg.au,” 1 he called 
it. He brought back with him an old . 45 - 
caliber revolver, picked up in a pawnshop, and 
exhibited it to the Sorority. 

“Some morning,” he said hollowly, ‘‘they’ll 
knock at the door of Carnegie Eleven and 
there’ll be no answer.” 

It was not wholly pose. The boy was really 
melancholic over his failure to be “regular.” 
When, two years after graduation, a college 
mate asked him whether he actually had any 
suicidal intent, he replied soberly: “I thought 
I had. I was going through a mental conflict 
just then.” 

Failing to impress his circle by these dark 
hints, he turned tough. He ruffled around the 
campus, picking fights, preferably with the 
huskiest athletes. As he was of puny physique, 
these combats could have only one end. 

“He never shirked a fight and never won 
one,” Alex Osborn recalls. 

After a football defeat, he would swagger 
up to some two-hundred-pound tackle and 
blithely accost him. 

“Why, you big cheesebrain! You don’t know 
enough to recognize your own signals.” 

s village in Bavaria, Germany, well known for 
its Passion Play performance every ten years. 


One of his victims, thick ol brain as be was 
of muscle, became so weary of beating up his 
tormentor that he took to scuttling around 
comers when the slight figure appeared, anil 
5 eventually burst into helpless tears under the 
goad. Aleck was abashed. 

"Why, I didn’t know 1 was hurting his feel¬ 
ings,” he confided to a Iriend. “I didn't know 
he had any feelings. I really kinda like the big 
10 stiff.” 

Though the adventures in pugilism did little 
to toughen the flabby body, they did endow 
the Woollcott spirit with hardihood and forti¬ 
tude. The college began to have a sort of 
i 5 puzzled respect for the dogged and inglorious 
scrapper. It did not vet amount to popularity; 
Aleck never attained that; but it did constitute 
a reluctant recognition of character. He capi¬ 
talized on it by organizing Hamilton’s first 
20 successful dramatic club, The Charlatans. So 
expert did hi' prose as an actor that the glee 
club took him on tour as a inonologuist in the 
character of “Mabel, the Beautiful Shopgirl," 
his own creation. 

2? His passion for dramatics, begun when he 
appeared in the tableaux virnnts of Sash- 
curtain How, 4 intensified by his thenter at¬ 
tendance with Boswell M. Field and by the 
private theatricals of Germantown, and pro- 
30 fessionalized, so to speuk, by his support of 
E. II. Sothern, now became a ruling passion of 
his undergraduate days. He assumed for him¬ 
self the feminine lead of every production of 
The Charlatans. Once, while away, learning 
35 that a cast had been made up without him, he 
wired with the berserk fury of a thwarted 
prima donna, “What do you fools think you’re 
doing? No Woollcott, no play.” He cut classes, 
going to Utica to “take in the show,” good or 
40 bad. He spent hours in the library reading 
drama, from Plautus to Pinero. He wrote sev¬ 
eral short stories dealing with footlight life, 
which did not get into The Bohemian —or any¬ 
where else. 

45 Between indulging his femininity on the 
stage and proving his masculinity on the cam¬ 
pus, he was leading an active life. At this time 
he became obsessed with sex, particularly in 
its abnormal manifestations. He read avidly in 

4 local name given to the block on which the 
Woollcotts lived in Kansas City in 1890 . 
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Havelock Ellis and Krafft-Ebing, and would pistols, did so darken his vista that he con- 
sit up half a night discussing and analyzing the sidered dropping out of college. He might have 
Oscar Wilde scandal. It may well be that he done so but for the support of a new friend and 
was still in some confusion about himself. It fraternity mate, Albert A. Getman of the class 
may even be that this was the “mental con- 5 of 1911 . Getman was a lad as solid of char- 
diet" to which he sought a possible . 45 -caliber acter as of physique. He was a good scholar, a 
solution. crack football player, and almost at once one 

He was a brilliant student, learning with lit- of the popular figures of the campus, alto- 
tle effort and expanding far beyond the re- gether such a one as Aleck most desired to be, 
quirements of the course. In an exceptionally 10 himself. There began a friendship which never 
high-caliber class, he took his Phi Beta Kappa Ragged and which proved one of the most 
key in junior year. In one department he was stable and influential in Aleck’s life, 
strangely unsuccessful. It has always seemed By his senior year he had become, in the 
to me something of a reflection upon my Alma words of a classmate, “easily the most remark- 
Mater that a college which specially prided i 5 able and accomplished person on the campus.” 
itself on its training in public speaking should This same friend said to him with the frank- 
have ignored a talent destined to develop ness, verging on brutality, which was then a 
into so notable a success. Alexander Woollcott campus fashion among intimates: 
was never so much as “placed” in the chapel “I suppose you are the most unpopular man 
oratorical contests. 20 in college, Aleck.” 

In junior year he attained to the hitherto “Yes; and you, I suppose, are the most 
uncoveted editorship of the Lit (Hamilton popular,” returned Woollcott composedly with- 

Literanj Monthly, by formal title), into which out a trace of irony, leaving his detractor 
flaccid organ he injected so much vivacity that, “speechless and deflated.” 
from being a dull and mechanical reprint of 2 5 “This quality” (in Woollcott), he writes, 

chapel orations and prize essays, it developed “few people ever noted; that he could squash 

into a formative influence in campus life. with a compliment as well as with a smashing 

Vacations were devoted to earning money. blow.” 

He pushed a wheeled chair and took tickets at In the spring of 1909 I was talking with 
Chautauqua, where he hoped that he might 3 ° some fellow trustees on the library steps when 
(but did not) profit by the cultural opportuni- an odd figure came into view, crossing the 

ties; waited on table, read to hospital patients campus with an undulant prance. The youth 

at fifty cents an hour, and worked in field and was clad in excessively wrinkled and bagged 
orchard at the Phalanx. 5 Yet he was chronically trousers, a misshapen corduroy coat, grimy 
short of cash and laments his inability to pay 3 5 sneakers, and a red fez with gilt tassel. As this 
for a Senior Ball ticket, one year. Why is not preceded the ragtag-and-bobtail era of campus 
clear. Patron Humphreys’ annual $750 would fashion, the costume was patently devised to 

amply cover all maintenance charges. There produce an effect. Besides the mild astonish- 

was the scholarship to help out. Not only did ment evoked by this grotesquerie, I was struck 
he pick up quite a bit by his various enter- 4° with the owlish gravity of the eyes behind the 
prises, but from the Phalanx a family friend, large lenses, and an air not so much cocky as 
Mr. Sauerwein, “often donates a little cash.” confident, suggesting the trustfulness of a ten- 
If young Aleck found himself cramped in his derly reared baby. 

social activities, it was because he was spend- Introducing himself as Alexander H. Wooll- 
thrift in other directions. 45 cott, he mentioned that he had just won for the 


Much as his status had improved by junior 
year, he still had fits of depression which, 
though they led to the acquisition of no more 

5 community project near Red Bank, New Jer¬ 
sey, founded in mid-nineteenth century as a polit¬ 
ical and social experiment. Alexander Woollcott 
was bom there on January 19 , 1887 . 


second time the prize "generously offered by 
you and Mr. Weaver.” With that doggedly 
bohemian conte, “The Precipice,” thus recalled 
to my mind, I suppose I must have shuddered, 
50 for he blinked uncertainly and murmured that 
he had hoped for my help in getting a job. 
What kind of job? A newspaper job. 
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I tried to picture that egregious figure, the toughened his fila r morally and physically. It 
all-important copy of The Bohemian tucked he- confirmed two of his ruling tendencies, writing 
neath its arm, telling a metropolitan desk that and showmanship. A small college, while it 
it would like to be a journalist, and 1 am afraid does not afford so broad an entry upon life as 
I shuddered again. Alexander II. Woollcott 3 a great university, gives more scope to per- 
continued to talk, in tones somewhat less as- sonahty. There is no pressure toward a pat- 
sured. Would I mind stepping inside and look- term’d form; individuality, not conformity, is 
ing over a few numbers ot the Lit? the criterion of success. On the other hand, its 

Having done so, I felt better. The editorials intimate contacts tend to tone down and 
were spirited, timely, and mature. The selective to chasten extremes of self-assertiveness. This it 
judgment was sound. The nonfiction contrilm- did to a limited degree for Undergiaduate 
tions signed A. W. (he had dropped the Woollcott. 

Humphreys in the interests of euphony) went He took with him lasting and affectionate as- 

far to obliterate the dire memories of the bo- sociations with the limits, with the Percy 
hemian Nana and the virtuous Pearl. When lie > 3 Saunders, with Phil Welch, Hob Rudd, Hawley 
asked, diffidently enough, whether I did not Truax, the foremost scholar and valedictorian 
think that he might make a reporter, I was able of ' 09 , with Al Cetinau, afterward his pliysi- 
to give him a qualified affirmative. At least, be cian, with Walker McMartin, Lloyd Stryker, 
could write. Harry Esty Doimcc, Alex Osborn, George 

He became more expansive. Upon gradua- 20 Gouge, and, above all, with the college itself, 
tion he would badly need a job. Indeed, he His career was to be stormy with the violence 

must have one, if he was to continue eating. of quarrels and the pain ol disi opted friend- 

Nothing was to be hoped for from his family, ships. But his companions of the campus were 
whose fortunes were at extreme ebb. Further immune Iroin his injuries. The peculiar and in 
aid from Mr. Humphreys he would not ac- 2 5 a sense illogical quality of his sentiment shines 
cept. The principalship of a public school in in his having risen from a sickbed at the age of 
Hudson, N. Y., was available, but lie mis- fifty-five and gone, literally at risk of his life, 

trusted his ability to handle pupils of twice to the funeral of one whom lie had loved as a 

his weight. He had had enough battering from college mate but who had, for many years, 
his peers. 3 ° ceased to count for anything in his scheme of 

So I wrote, on his behalf, to one of my old existence, 
bosses of the Sun, Garr Van Anda, who, as • Even with the considerable measure of 
managing editor, was then raising the Times to prominence and success accruing to him in 
the position of being the most important and senior year, he was still unfulfilled and 
influential newspaper in New York. To the 3 3 thwarted. He would far rather have “made" 
best of my recollection and that of the recipient Pentagon, the undergraduate-elected honor 
my support was on the cautious side. I guaran- society, than Phi Beta Kappa. He would have 
teed nothing, but gave my opinion, for what it preferred a modest popularity to stardom in 
was worth, that the young man bad possibili- The Charlatans or the editorship of Lit. Always 
ties, and that it might be worth while to give 4 ° he was acutely conscious—and, by a queer 
him a trial. perversity, more than a little proud—of being 

Some thirty-odd years afterward, my old exotic, egregious, never quite in tune. Alex 
friend “Van” had a jog of memory. He seemed Osborn thought that the fondest hope of his 
to recall (correctly) that he had never ac- course, disappointed throughout the four years, 
knowledged my letter. So he sat down and 45 was to be generally accepted without any 
wrote, thanking me warmly for having recom- reservations of fellowship, 
mended Alexander Woollcott to the Times, and He was never quite adjusted, never really 

added that he wished I had sent several more happy. It is the more strange that he should 
like him. have given to the college the most steadfast 

50 and enduring loyalty of his heart. 

Hamilton served Alexander Woollcott well. "When Aleck dies," said Dorothy Parker, 
It gave him a sound cultural education. It "he’ll go to Hamilton.” 
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Paul McClelland angle 

The Lincoln Reader is an integrated, full- 
length biography of Lincoln comprised of 179 
passages by 65 authors. From popular and 
from little-known biographies of Lincoln, Paul 
M. Angle has fashioned a vivid narrative of 
Lincoln's life from birth to assassination, blend¬ 
ing the various accounts with careful and 
shrewd commentary. Scholarlinesi, intimacy, 
and vigorous movement are the result. 

Paul McClelland Angle (1900- ) is a 

noted Lincoln scholar and director of the 
Chicago Historical Society. Among his books 
are Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow (with Carl 
Sandburg), 1932; Here I Have Lived—A His¬ 
tory of Lincoln’s Springfield, 1935; and A 
Handbook of Illinois Society, 1943. The pas¬ 
sage reprinted here, "Gettysburg'’ is Chapter 
XX of The Lincoln Reader. The first paragraph 
in each of the five sections of this excerpt is 
by Angle; other contributors to the chapter 
are Carl Sandburg (see 1, 354), Lincoln him¬ 
self, Representative Carr of Illinois, and lohn 
Hay (eminent Lincoln biographer). 

GETTYSBURG 1 

Soon after the Battle of Chanccllorsville, Lee 
took the exultant Army of Northern Virginia 
across the Potomac and started north. Perhaps 
his ultimate objective was Washington, per -> 
haps it teas the rich cities of Pennsylvania, 
where dwindling supplies might be replen¬ 
ished. No one knew. Hooker, whose army had 
not been demoralized by defeat, started north 
at the same time, skillfully disposing his troops 
so that they would stand as a shield between 
the Confederates and the national Capital. 

Early in the morning of June 28, 1863, 
George Cordon Meade, commanding Hooker’s 
Fifth Corps, was awakened by a messenger 
from the President placing him in command 
of the Army of the Potomac. Four days later 
his forward elements stumbled into Lee’s ad¬ 
vance guard, and the Battle of Gettysburg 
began. For three days Lee sent troops hitherto 
invincible against blue lines that at first yielded 
and then stood firm. When it was over, his 

1 From The Lincoln Reader, copyright, 1947, by 
Paul M. Angle. Reprinted by permission of Rutgers 
University Press. 

I’ 


army, bled by 20,000 casualties, had lost one 
of the decisive battles of history. 

1 

5 Carl Sandburg recounts the first great victory 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

From day to day neither Meade nor Lee had 
been certain where the other was. Lee would 
to rather have taken Harrisburg, its stores and 
supplies, and then battled Meade on the way 
to Philadelphia. In that case Lee would have 
had ammunition enough to keep his artillery 
firing with no letup, no orders during an in- 
15 fantry charge that ammunition was running 
low and must be saved. 

Lee rode his horse along roads winding 
through bright summer landscapes to find him¬ 
self suddenly looking at the smoke of a battle 
20 he bad not ordered nor planned. Some of his 
own marching divisions had become entangled 
with enemy columns, traded shots, and a battle 
had begun that Lee could draw away from or 
carry on. He decided to carry on. He said Yes. 
25 His troops in their last two battles and on 
general form looked unbeatable. Against him 
was an untried commander with a jealous staff 
that had never worked as smoothly as his own. 
If he could repeat his performances with his 
30 men at Fredericksburg and Chanccllorsville, 
he could then march to Harrisburg, use the 
State Capitol for barracks, replenish his needs, 
march on to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, lay hold of money, supplies, mu- 
3 5 nitions, win European recognition, and end the 
war. 

The stakes were immense, the chances fair. 
The new enemy commander had never planned 
a battle nor handled a big army in the wild 
40 upsets of frontal combat on a wide line. Also 
fifty-eight regiments of Northern veterans who 
had fought at Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, had gone home, their time up, 
their places filled by militia and raw recruits. 
45 One factor was against Lee: he would have 
to tell his cannoneers to go slow and count 
their shells, while Meade's artillery could fire 
on and on from an endless supply. Another 
factor, too, was against Lee: he was away 
50 from his Virginia, where he knew the ground 
and the people, while Meade’s men were fight¬ 
ing for their homes, women, barns, cattle, and 
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fields against invaders and strangers, as Meade forward and Pickett had penciled on the hack 
saw and felt it. of the envelope, “If Old Petei's (Longstreet’s) 

To Lee’s words, “If the enemy is there, we riod means death, good by, and God bless you, 

must attack him,” Longstreet who now re- little one!” An officer held out a flask of whis 

placed Stonewall Jackson, spoke sharply, “If 5 kev to Pickett: "Take a drink with me; in an 
he is there, it will be because he is anxious that hour you’ll be in hell or glory." And Pickett 

we should attack him—a good reason, in my said No; he had promised “the little girl" ho 

judgment, for not doing so." This vague and wouldn’t. 

involved feeling Longstreet nursed in his Across the long rise of open giound, with 

breast; attack was unwise, and his advice re- 10 the blue flag of Virginia floating ahead, over 

jected. It resulted in hours of delav and wasted field and meadow Pickett’s 15,000 marched 
time that might have counted. steadily and smoothly, almost as if on a drill 

Lee hammered at the Union left wing the ground. Solid shot, grape and canister, from 

first day, the right wing the second day, Meade the Union artillery plowed through them, and 

on that day sending word to Lincoln that the 15 later a wild rain of lifle bullets. Seven-eighths 
enemy was "repulsed at all points.” On the of a mile they marched in the open sunlight, 

third day, July 3, 1863, Lee smashed at every man a target for the Union marksmen 

Meade’s center. Under Longstreet’s command, behind stone fences and breastworks. They 

General George' Edward Pickett, a tall arrow obeyed orders; Uncle Hubert hud suid they 

of a man, with mustache and goatee, with 20 would go anywhere and do anything, 
long ringlets of auburn hair flying as he gal- As men fell theii places were filled, the 

loped his horse, headed 15,000 men, who had ranks closed up. As officers tumbled off horses 

nearly a mile to go up a slow slope of land to it was taken as expected in battle, 
reach the Union center. Pickett might have Perhaps half who started reached the Union 

had thoughts in his blanket under the stars 25 lines surmounting Cemetery llidge. 
some night that week of how long ago it was, Then came cold steel, the bayonet, the 

twenty-one years, since he, a Virginia boy clubbed musket. The strongest and last line of 

schooled in Richmond, had been studying law the enemy was reached. "The Confederate 

in his uncle’s office in Quincy, Illinois, seeing battle flag waved over his defences,” said a 

men daily who tried cases with the young 30 Confederate major, "and the fighting over the 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln. And the Pickett wall became hand to hand, but more than half 
boy had gone on to West Point, graduated at having already fallen, our line was too weak to 

the bottom of his class, the last of all, though rout the enemy.” 

later he had been first to go over the parapets Meade rode up white-faced to hear it was 

at Chapultepec in 1847, and still later, in 1859, 35 a repulse and cried, “Thank God!” Lee coin- 
had taken possession of San Juan Island at mented; “They deserved success as far as it 
Puget Sound on the delicate mission of ac- can be deserved by human valor and fortitude, 

commodating officials of the Buchanan ad- More may have been required of them than 

ministration in bringing on a war with Great they were able to perform.” To one of his 
Britain, with the hope of saving his country 40 colonels, Lee said, "This has been a sad day 
from a threatened civil war by welding its for us, a sad day, but we cannot expect always 

divided sections. British diplomacy achieved to gain victories.” 

joint occupation of the island by troops of two As a heavy rainfall came on the night of 
nations and thus averted war. On the Peninsula, July 4, Lee ordered a retreat toward the 
Pickett’s men had earned the nickname of 45 Potomac . 2 
“The Game Cock Brigade,” and he considered 
love of woman second only to the passion for 

war. Cemeteries mark battlefields. How that at 

Before starting his men on their charge to Gettysburg came to be created, and how Lin- 

the Union center, Pickett handed Longstreet a 50 “7^ Abraham Lincoln: The War Year, by 
letter to a girl in Richmond he was to marry if Carl Sandburg, copyright, 1939, by Harcourt, Brace 

he lived. Longstreet had ordered Pickett to go and Company, Inc. 
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coin was invited to dedicate it, are related by 
Clark E. Carr, the Illinois member of the 
cemetery commission. 

Scarcely had the reverberations of the guns 
of the battle died away when the Honorable 
David Wills, a citizen of Gettysburg, wrote to 
the Honorable Andrew C. Curtin, the great 
war Governor of Pennsylvania, suggesting that 
a plot of ground in the midst of the battlefield 
be at once purchased and set apart as a sol¬ 
diers’ national cemetery, and that the remains 
of the dead be exhumed and placed in this 
cemetery. He suggested that the ground to be 
selected should be on what was known as 
Cemetery Hill, so called because adjoining it 
is the local cemetery of Gettysburg. . . . 

Governor Curtin at once approved of the 
recommendation of Mr. Wills, and correspond¬ 
ence was opened with the governors of the 
loyal States whose troops had engaged in the 
battle, asking them to co-operate in the move¬ 
ment. The grounds proposed by Mr. Wills . . . 
were at once purchased. . . . 

It was proposed, as the work proceeded, that 
memorial dedicatory exercises be held to conse¬ 
crate this sacred ground, which was finally de¬ 
termined upon. The day first fixed upon for 
these exercises was the twenty-third of Octo¬ 
ber, 1863. 

The Honorable Edward Everett, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, was then regarded as the greatest liv¬ 
ing American orator, and it was decided to 
invite him to deliver the oration; and this was 
done. But he replied that it was wholly out of 
his power to make the necessary preparation by 
the twenty-third of October. So desirous were 
we all to have Mr. Everett that the dedication 
was postponed to Thursday, the nineteenth of 
November, 1863—nearly a month—to suit Mr. 
Everett’s convenience. The dedication took 
place on that day. 

A formal invitation to be present was sent to 
the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet, to Major General George G. Meade 
. . . and to the officers and soldiers who had 
participated in, and gained, the memorable 
victory. Invitations were also sent to the ven¬ 
erable Lieutenant General Winfield Scott and 
to Admiral Charles Stewart, the distinguished 
and time-honored representatives of the army 
and navy, to the diplomatic corps, represent- 


ing foreign governments, to the members of 
both Houses of Congress, and to other dis¬ 
tinguished personages. 

All these invitations and all arrangements 
5 for the dedicatory exercises—as was the case 
with everything relating to the cemetery— 
were considered and decided upon by our 
Board of Commissioners, and were, insofar as 
he was able, under the direction of the Board, 
10 carried into effect by Mr. Wills, our president. 
As we were all representing and speaking for 
the governors of our respective States, by 
whom we were appointed, we made all the in¬ 
vitations in their names. 

15 The proposition to ask Mr. Lincoln to speak 
at the Gettysburg ceremonies was an after¬ 
thought. The President of the United States 
had, like the other distinguished personages, 
been invited to be present, but Mr. Lincoln 
20 was not, at that time, invited to speak. In fact, 
it did not seem to occur to any one that he 
could speak upon such an occasion. 

Scarcely any member of the Board, except¬ 
ing the member representing Illinois, had ever 
25 heard him speak at all, and no other member 
had ever heard, or read from him, anything 
except political discussions. When the sug¬ 
gestion was made that he be invited to speak, 
while all expressed high appreciation of his 
30 great abilities as a political speaker, as shown 
in his debates with Senator Douglas, and in 
his Cooper Institute address, the question was 
raised as to his ability to speak upon such a 
grave and solemn occasion as that of the me- 
35 morial services. Besides, it was said that, with 
his important duties and responsibilities, he 
could not possibly have the leisure to prepare 
an address for such an occasion. In answer to 
this it was urged that he himself, better than 
40 any one else, could determine as to these ques¬ 
tions, and that, if he were invited to speak, he 
was sure to do what, under the circumstances, 
would be right and proper. . . . 

It was finally decided to ask President Lin- 
45 coin “after the oration” (that is to say, after 
Mr. Everett’s oration), as Chief Executive of 
the nation, “to set apart formally these grounds 
to their sacred use by a few appropriate re¬ 
marks.” This was done in the name of the 
50 governors of the States, as was the case with 
others, by Mr. Wills; but the invitation was 
not settled upon and sent to Mr. Lincoln until 
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the second of November, more than six weeks and MacVeugh were still growling alxmt lllaii. 
after Mr. Everett had been invited to speak, We went back to Kornev’s room, having 
and but a little more than two weeks before picked up Nicolay, and drank more whisky, 
the exercises were held. 3 Nicolay sang his little song of the "Three 

5 Thieves,” and we then sang "John Brown.” At 
last we proposed that Foiney should make a 
Tardy as it was, the invitation to speak was speech and two or three stalled out. Shannon 

promptly accepted by the President. On No- and Behan and Nicolay, to get a band to sete- 

vember 18, 1863, he and his party proceeded n.ule him. I stayed with him. So did Stanton 
from Washington to Gettysbuig by special io and MacVeugh. He still growled quietly and 

train. Of that trip and the preliminaries of the I thought he was going to do something im- 

dedicatory exercises, John Hay preserved much prudent. He said, “If 1 speak, I will speak my 
in his diary, at the same time demonstrating mind.” The music sounded in the street, and 
that a man with a finely developed literary in- the fuglers came rushing up imploring him to 
stinct does not always recognize a masterpiece 15 come down. He smiled quietly, told them to 
when he hears it. keep cool, and asked, "Are the recorders 

there?” "I suppose so of course,” shouted the 
On our train were the President, Seward, fugler. "Ascertain,” said the imperturbable 
Usher and Blair; Nicolay and myself; Mercier Forney. "Hay, we'll take a drink.” They 
and Admiral Reynaud; Bertinatti arid Capt. 20 shouted and begged him to come down. The 
Isola and Lt. Martinez and Cora; Mrs. Wise; thing would be a failure—it would be his fault, 
Wayne MacVeugh; McDougal of Canada, and etc. “Are the recorders congenial?" he calmly 
one or two others. We had a pleasant sort of insisted on knowing. Somebody commended 
atrip. . . . prudence. He said sternly, “I am ulways pru- 

At Gettysburg the President went to Mr. 25 dent." 1 walked downstairs with him. 

Wills who expected him, and our party broke The crowd was large and clamorous. The 
like a drop of quicksilver spilled. MaeVeagh, fuglers stood by the door in an agony. The 

young Stanton, and I foraged around for awhile reporters squatted at a little stand iri the entry, 
—walked out to the college, got a chafing dish Forney stood on the threshold, John Young and 
of oysters then some supper, and finally loafing 30 1 by him. The crowd shouted as the door 
around to the Court House where Lamon was opened. Forney said, "My friends, these are 
holding a meeting of marshals, we found the first hearty cheers I have heard tonight. 
Forney and went around to his place, Mr. You gave no such cheers to your President 
Fahnestock’s, and drank a little whisky with down the Street. Do you know what you owe 
him. He had been drinking a good deal during 35 to that great man? You owe your country— 
the day and was getting to feel a little ugly and you owe your name as American citizens.” 
dangerous. He was particularly bitter on Mont- He went on blackguarding the crowd for 

gomery Blair. MaeVeagh was telling him that their apathy anrf then diverged to his own 
he pitched into the Tycoon coming up, and record, saying he had been for Lincoln in his 
told him some truths. He said the President 40 heart in 1860—that open advocacy was not as 
got a good deal of that from time to time and effectual as the course he took—dividing the 
needed it. most corrupt organization that ever existed— 

We went out after a while following the the proslavery Democratic party. He dwelled 
music to hear the serenades. The President ap- at length on this question and then went back 
peared at the door and said half a dozen words 45 to the eulogy of the President, that great, 
meaning nothing and went in. Seward, who wonderful, mysterious, inexplicable man who 
was staying around the corner at Harper’s, was holds in his single hands the reins of the Re¬ 
called out, and spoke so indistinctly that I did public; who keeps his own counsels; who does 
not hear a word of what he was saying. Forney his own purpose in his own way, no matter 

__ ;o what temporizing minister in his Cabinet sets 

3 Clark E. Carr, Lincoln at Gettysburg, pp. 8-10, himself U P in opposition to the progress of the 
18-25. a g e - 
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And very much of this. we say here, but it can never forget what they 

After him Wayne MacVeagh made a most did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 

touching and beautiful speech of five minutes dedicated here to the unfinished work which 

and Judge Shannon of Pittsburgh spoke ef- they who fought here have thus far so nobly 

fectively and acceptably to the people. 5 advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 

“That speech must not be written out yet,” cated to the great task remaining before us— 

says Young. "He will see further about it when that from these honored dead we take in- 

he gets sober,” as we went upstairs. We sang creased devotion to that cause for which they 

more of "John Brown” and went home. gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 

In the morning 1 got a beast and rode out 10 here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
with the President’s suite to the Cemetery in have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 

the procession. The procession formed itself in shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 

an orphanly sort of way and moved out with government of the people, by the people, for 

very little help from anybody, and after a the people, shall not perish from the earth . 11 

little delay, Mr. Everett took his place on the 15 
stand—and Mr. Stockton made a prayer which 

thought it was an oration; and Mr. Everett In prose only less memorable than Lincoln’s 
spoke as he always does, perfectly—and the own, Carl Sandburg has written the epilogue 

President, in a fine, free way, with more grace to Gettysburg, 
than is his wont, said his half dozen words of 20 

consecration, and the music wailed and we After the ceremonies at Gettysburg, Lincoln 
went home through crowded and cheering lunched with Governor Curtin, Mr. Everett, 

streets. And all the particulars are in the daily and others at the Wills home, held a reception 

papers . 4 that had not been planned, handshaking nearly 

25 an hour, looking gloomy and listless but 
4 brightening sometimes as a small boy or girl 

Here are the "half dozen words of eonse- came in line, and stopping one tall man for 
cration.” remarks as to just how high up he reached. 

At five o’clock he attended a patriotic meeting 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 30 in the Presbyterian church, walking arm-in-arm 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, with old John Bums, and listening to an ad- 

conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the dress by Lieutenant Governor-elect Anderson 

proposition that all men are created equal. of Ohio. At six-thirty he was on the departing 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, Washington train. In the dining car his secre¬ 

testing whether that (.nation, or any nation so 35 tury, John Hay, ate with Simon Cameron and 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. Wayne MacVeagh. Hay had thought Cameron 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. and MacVeagh hated each other, but he noted: 
We have come to dedicate 'a portion of that “I was more than usually struck by the intimate 
field as a final resting-place for those who here jovial relations that existed between men that 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It 40 hate and detest each other as cordially as do 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should the Pennsylvania politicians.” 
do this. The ride to Washington took until midnight. 

But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— Lincoln was weary, talked little, stretched out 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow— on one of the side seats in the drawing room 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 45 and had a wet towel laid across his eyes and 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far forehead. 

above our poor power to add or detract. The He had stood that day, the world’s foremost 
world will little note nor long remember what spokesman of popular government, saying that 

- ... . . . democracy was yet worth fighting for. He had 

4 From Lincoln and the Civil War by Tyler Den¬ 
nett, copyright, 1939, by Dodd, Mead & Company, 

Inc. Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & 5 Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, Complete 

Company. Works, II, 439. 
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spoken as one in mist who might head on 
deeper yet into mist. He incarnated the as¬ 
surances and pretenses of popular government, 
implied that it could and might perish from the 
earth. What he meant by “a new birth of free¬ 
dom” for the nation could have a thousand in¬ 
terpretations. The taller riddles of democracy 
stood up out of the address. It had the dream 
touch of vast and furious events epitomized for 
any foreteller to read what was to come. He 
did not assume that the drafted soldiers, sub¬ 
stitutes, and bounty-paid privates had died 
willingly under Lee’s shot and shell, in de¬ 
liberate consecration of themselves to the 
Union cause. His cadences sang the ancient 
song that where there is freedom men have 
fought and sacrificed for it, and that freedom 
is worth men’s dying for. For the first time 
since he became President he had on a dra¬ 
matic occasion declaimed, howsoever it might 
be read, Jefferson’s proposition which had been 
a slogan of the Revolutionary War—“All men 
are created equal”—leaving no other inference 
than that he regarded the Negro slave as a 
man. His outwardly smooth sentences were in¬ 
side of them gnarled and tough with the 
enigmas of the American experiment. 

Back at Gettysburg the blue haze of the 
Cumberland Mountains had dimmed till it was 
a blur in a nocturne. The moon was up and 
fell with a bland golden benevolence on the 
new-made graves of soldiers, on the sepulchers 
of old settlers, on the horse carcasses of which 
the onrush of war had not yet pennitted re¬ 
moval. The New York Herald man walked 
amid them and ended the story he sent his 
paper: "The air, the trees, the graves are silent. 
Even the relic hunters are gone now. And the 
soldiers here never wake to the sound of 
reveille.” 

In many a country cottage over the land, a 
tall old clock in a quiet comer told time in a 
tick-tock deliberation. Whether the orchard 
branches hung with pink-spray blossoms or 
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icicles of sleet, whether the outside news was 
seedtime or harvest, rain or drouth, births or 
deaths, the swing of the pendulum was right 
and left and right and left in a tick-tock de- 
5 lilieration. 

The face and dial of the clock had known 
the eyes of a Iroy who listened to its tick-tock 
and learned to read its minute and hour hands. 
And the Ixty had seen years measured off by 
10 the swinging pendulum, and grown to man 
size, had gone away. And the people in the 
cottage knew that the clock would stand there 
and the boy never again come into the room 
and look at the clock with the query, “What 

1 5 is the time?” 

In a row of graves of the Unidentified the 
boy would sleep long in the dedicated final 
resting place at Gettysburg. Why he had gone 
away and why he would never come back had 
roots in some mystery of Hags and drums, of 
national fate in which individuals sink as in a 
deep sea, of men swallowed and vanished in a 
man-made storm of smoke and steel. 

The mystery deepened and moved with an- 

2 5 cient music and inviolable consolation because 

a solemn Man of Authority had stood at the 
graves of the Unidentified and spoken the 
words “We cannot consecrate—we cannot hal¬ 
low—this ground. The brave men, living and 
50 dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. 
. . . From these honored dead we take in¬ 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion." 

35 To the backward and forward pendulum 
swing of a tall old clock in a quiet comer they 
might read those cadenced words while out¬ 
side the windows the first flurry of snow blew 
across the orchard and down over the meadow, 
40 the beginnings of winter in a gun-metal gloam¬ 
ing to be later arched with a star-flung sky." 

" From Abraham Lincoln: The War Yean by 
Carl Sandburg, copyright, 1939, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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PART V 

FICTION: THE SHORT STORY 




FICTION: T H E 

S H 0 li T S T 0 R T 


The Elements or Fiction 

Unlike certain other types of literature (es¬ 
says, philosophic poems, biography, and auto¬ 
biography), narration, whether in short story 
or novel form, is designed to appeal primarily 
and immediately to the emotions ot the reader. 
Its first basic purpose is to make the readei 
feel, its method to reach him through his senses 
rather than through his intellect. Although the 
tools employed in fiction must he those of the 
intellect, and although stories which appeal 
only to one’s emotions are likely to be shallow 
and insignificant, the primary aim of narration 
is not to impart knowledge, to convince, or to 
paint a picture. The superior novel or short 
story does fulfill these functions, but only sec¬ 
ondarily; good fiction makes a reader think by 
first making other approaches. Guy de Mau¬ 
passant has summed up the purposes of nar¬ 
ration; “The public is composed of numerous 
groups who cry to us [writers]: Console me, 
amuse me, make me sad, make me sympa¬ 
thetic, make me dream, make me laugh, make 
me shudder, make me weep, make me think,’ ’’ 

Short-story writers and novelists have long 
known that activity of any kind portraying 
someone facing a problem will usually appeal 
to a reader’s emotions. Life is, for everyone, a 
problem-solving business; our activities con¬ 
stantly involve conflicts of some kind. Prob¬ 
lems, struggles, dilemmas—these are the ma¬ 
terials of fiction. In order properly to depict 
these essential materials, novels and short 
stories contain four ingredients: character, ac¬ 
tion, setting, and a basic idea, or theme. That 
is, characters act out a situation against a 
setting or background; the way in which they 
act means something and conveys an idea or 


a theme to the reader. In these respects, the 
ingredients of narrative and dramatic wiiting 
are identical. An understanding of these foui 
elements is essential lor intelligent, critical 
undeistanding and evaluation ol fiction. 

Character. Each ol us is interested in peo¬ 
ple, because people are important in our in¬ 
dividual lives. Some people we like, others we 
dislike—-all tor our own good reasons. And so 
in narrative: the reader is primalily interested 
in the individuals concerned. As in old- 
fashioned melodrama, his natural tendency is 
to identify himself with the hero and to hate 
the villain. If the central character is appealing, 
the reader wishes Inin to find a way out of his 
difficulties; he resents any pel son or circum¬ 
stance that interferes with a successful out¬ 
come. 

It is naturally difficult to identify oneself 
with a character whom one does not know or 
understand. This is why characterization is im¬ 
portant in fiction. Before a wiiter can make his 
reader sympathize with a character, that char¬ 
acter must come alive: the reader wants to see 
him act and hear him talk—wants to be able 
to visualize him. From our own experience we 
realize that we want to know people intimately 
enough to share their joys or sorrows. But we 
must be able to identify ourselves with them 
before we can be happy when they are happy, 
or sad when they are sad. 

In some novels and short stories, the in¬ 
dividualities of characters are so important, 
their traits developed so fully, that a primary 
concern of the reader is an understanding of 
these protagonists. In other words, fiction 
stressing character portrayal derives its major 
effect by centering attention upon t oho is in¬ 
volved in the action rather than on what 
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happens (action), or the place where the ac- Stevenson’s “Markheim” (II, 438) is a superb 

tion occurs (setting), or the theme itself. For example of internal struggle, whereas Conrad's 

example, our interest in Sherwood Anderson’s “Youth" (II, 564) is based in large part upon 

"Sophistication” (II, 472) focuses upon the two physical conflict, and Green’s “Fine Wagon” 

central characters, little action occurs in the (II, 506) is primarily social, 

story and the setting is not important. In Setting. The background against which the 

Katherine Mansfield’s “A Cup of Tea" (II, 487) action of a story takes place is of varying im- 

our real concern is with jealous Rosemary’s re- portance, depending on the subject with which 

action to her husband’s approval of Miss Smith. the author is dealing. Setting may serve merely 

These two illustrations, however, suggest the as stage scenery, as a visual aid to the reader’s 

impossibility of fully accurate classification, for imagination. It becomes more important when, 

each narrative is not alone one of character; the as in Kipling’s “The Man Who Was” (II, 457), 

theme, or idea, is important in both. But they it contributes to an understanding of the mood 

are primarily stories of character, and, of of a story or of a character; here it serves the 

course, all good fiction of whatever type does same function as does a musical accompani- 

mean something. merit to a play or moving picture. And, finally. 

Action. The word "action” should be used setting sometimes becomes so important that 

in its broadest sense to include not only physi- it assumes the role of an actor in the story, a 

cal but also mental activity. Every narrative dramatic force, as in Hawthorne’s “The Am- 

moves from one point to another, from the bitious Guest (II, 433) or Hardy s The Three 

events and circumstances that set the story in Strangers” (II, 446). 

motion to those which conclude it. Dramatic The careful reader will attempt to evaluate 

conflict, in varying degrees of intensity, is the the importance of setting in every narrative, 

core of all fiction and is always revealed by He will ask himself: “Is setting in this story 

the activity of protagonists in some mental or only a backdrop for the action? Is it a kind of 

physical form. musical accompaniment to the action? Or is it 

The first type of conflict is elemental, or a vital force that influences the outcome?” 
physical, a struggle between man and the Theme, or Idea. Of all the four necessary 

physical world. It represents man versus the ingredients of fiction, the theme, or idea, is the 

forces of nature; the difficulties and dangers, most difficult to define or to understand. Char- 

for example, faced by explorers, navigators, acter, setting, and action are relatively con- 

aviators. Rain, cold, heat, wild beasts in the crete, whereas theme is abstract. The reader 

jungle, treacherous tides—these are constant can observe character, he can visualize setting, 

obstacles to mankind. Such elemental conflicts he can measure action. But theme in most 

are frequently found in moving pictures, in novels and stories is intangible; it is rarely 

melodramatic plays, and in pulp magazines; stated specifically, and for that reason the 

occasionally, combined with other ingredients, reader must find it between the lines, 

they appear in narrative or dramatic master- If we compare a story to a building, the 

pi eces . story itself upon the printed page (characters 

Another type of conflict is social: a struggle in action against a setting) is the superstruc- 

between man and man. Much popular fiction is ture; the theme or idea that underlies it is 

based on social conflict: two men trying to win the foundation. The casual reader sees only the 

the love of a girl; the competition of business- words on the page, just as the man in the 

men; a girl having difficulties with her parents street sees only that part of a building above 

over her conduct; racial and religious preju- the ground. But the idea on which a story is 

dices etc. based is as important as the foundation of a 

The third kind of conflict is internal, or psy- house. 
chological: a struggle between desires within The average reader speaks of the “plot" of 

the same person. External forces may be im- a story or novel. By that he usually means 

portant and other characters may appear in the ’What happened? But this question is not 
narrative, but the focus is always upon the nearly so important as “ Why did it happen?” 

central figure’s inner turmoil. The ending of every narrative, it is true, does 
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present some kind of outcome; something, 
however little, does "happen.'' But the reasons 
for this outcome are more important than the 
actual events themselves; behind the events 
lies a meaning. This meaning the reader ac¬ 
cepts or rejects, depending on whether the 
author has been able to convince biin that tin- 
outcome coincides either with bis own experi¬ 
ence with life, or with life as the author has 
represented it. 

The problem of every writer, then, is to 
construct his story on a firm foundation—on 
an idea which he can persuade bis reader to 
believe. Katherine Mansfield, in her previously 
mentioned "A Cup of Tea,” has convinced us 
that there are women so vain, egotistical, and 
selfish that they perform acts of charity to 
glorify their own ego, and that when an event 
occurs which threatens their own security and 
peace of mind, charity will fly out the window. 
To appreciate the significance of this idea, we 
have only to imagine what would have hap¬ 
pened if Katherine Mansfield had ended her 
story by having Rosemary Fell go through with 
her charitable enterprise instead of abandon¬ 
ing it. Rosemary is presented to us at the be¬ 
ginning of the story in her true character; she 
acts out that character consistently as far as 
the climax of the story. For her suddenly to 
have shed these traits and to have acted con¬ 
trary to her character is unthinkable. The story 
would have had no meaning or idea tit all. 

Character, action, setting, and theme are the 
four ingredients of fiction. By judicious selec¬ 
tion and careful arrangement of them, the fic¬ 
tion writer tries to make his readers feel and 
understand the particular phase of living he 
is presenting and the meaning which that 
phase embodies. His fictional purpose may be 
achieved in a novel, in a short story, or in the 
long narrative which has characteristics of 
both novel and short story and which is repre¬ 
sented in this volume. 

The Novei. 

Although the novel is too long for inclusion 
in this volume, it represents a major literary 
type which deserves discussion. The novelist 
is free to expand as fully as he wishes the ex¬ 
perience which he is representing. Yet the 
most satisfying novel is a unified arrangement 
of the basic fictional elements discussed above. 


Like any other modern literal y type, the 
novel evolved from various unsettled lot ms 
which preceded it. The professional teller of 
tales was an important figure for centuries be¬ 
fore the invention of printing and still retains 
prominence in places whole reading is not 
widespread. In ancient Egypt, in India and in 
Greece and in Rome, fables of beasts, fairy 
tales, and stories of adventure thrived. Italy 
and France produced inanv narrative writers, 
and for three centuries the medieval romance 
flourished in England. In Elizabethan England 
people began to turn to fiction us well as to 
drama for entertainment. 

Immediate precursors of the modem novel, 
so-called “histories” and “novels" of Elizulie- 
than times, were largely adaptations of medi¬ 
eval romances. John Lyly's Eupliues (1579), 
Sidney’s Arcadia (1590), and Lodge’s Rosa- 
lyndc (1590) appear oveily intricate and 
ornamented; they seem to allegorize and 
preach excessively, defying reader identifica¬ 
tion. The realistic content of Robinson Crusoe 
(1719), its insistence on detail, clarity, and 
credibility, served to replace some of the im¬ 
probabilities and impossibilities of earlier fic¬ 
tion. Robinson Crusoe may with reason, there¬ 
fore, be called the first actual novel in English. 
With the novels of Richardson, Fielding, Smol¬ 
lett, and Sterne the novel became firmly estab¬ 
lished during the eighteenth century. These 
writers expanded the concept of the novel and 
attempted to write narrative us an urt form. 
The popularity of the novel has increased until 
today it is the most universally accepted single 
literary type. 

The novelist is virtually unhindered by con¬ 
siderations of method, time, or space. (The 
dramatist must present his material on a stage 
within the space of a few hours and must use 
characters to present ideas; the short-story 
writer is restricted within basic limitations of 
unity and focus.) The novelist can appear in 
his story or can assume omniscience. He may, 
if he chooses, reveal not only the conscious 
(spoken or written) thoughts of his characters 
but those which lie beneath the surface. He 
may inject his own ideas and philosophies at 
will. No restrictions of subject matter apply; 
the novelist can, and frequently does, handle 
subjects technically impossible for the drama¬ 
tist, too wide-ranging for the short-story writer. 
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Into the fabric of his fiction a novelist may 
weave the material of ethics, philosophy, his¬ 
tory, politics, science, or any social problem. 

Again, the novel has no set form or length. 
For example, Richardson’s Pamela ( 1740) is 
made up of letters; Dos Passos’s trilogy, U. S. A. 
(1930-1936), is largely biographical and em¬ 
ploys several camera and motion-picture de¬ 
vices and techniques. These two contrasting 
forms, here competently handled, suggest the 
immense variety of the novel. They also sug¬ 
gest that the advantages which a novelist has 
can be abused. Twentieth-century writers, 
especially, often sacrifice unity and balance to 
the mere piling on of details for no discernible 
artistic purpose. In spite of its flexibility, the 
novel, like any other art form, loses its effec¬ 
tiveness when basic elements are carelessly 
selected and haphazardly arranged. 

As noted later, a short story is sharply fo¬ 
cused on one character, or a limited group, in 
a single situation. The novel, with its broader 
scope, ordinarily develops several major char¬ 
acters and a large group of minor ones. It may 
also build to a number of climactic situations 
and its moods and impressions may be nu¬ 
merous. 

Between the sharply limited short story and 
the wide-ranging novel lies a cognate type of 
fiction called, variously, the long short story, 
the novelette, or the novella. Its fictional pur¬ 
pose is identical with that of both other va¬ 
rieties, but it sometimes lacks the essential 
unity of the short story us well as the novel’s 
freedom of space and time. Its pace is more 
leisurely than that of the former, its incidents 
and number of characters fewer than in the 
latter. Although more than twice the length of 
the usual short story, however, Conrad’s 
"Youth” (II, 564), James’s “The Lesson of the 
Master” (II, 533), and Cather’s “Neighbor 
Rosicky” (II, 580) more closely resemble the 
short story in mood and tone than they do the 
novel. Careful analysis of them will reveal the 
limitations, defects, and possibilities of both 
related types. 

The Short Story 

Although little more than a century old, the 
short story traces its ancestry to earlier forms 
of prose fiction. The type as we know it has 
evolved not only from the novel but, like the 


novel itself, from brief tales told by cavemen 
in the long ago, from the fables of Aesop, and 
from ancient Oriental episodes and stories. 
Quite probably in origin the oldest of all liter¬ 
ary forms, the short story certainly owes some¬ 
thing to that famous medieval potpourri, the 
Gesta Romanorum, to Chaucer and The Can¬ 
terbury Tales, to Boccaccio’s Decameron and 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, to “novels” and “his¬ 
tories” of the Elizabethan age, and to many 
other influences. 

From these precursors of the short story has 
evolved a definite type of literature, a type 
really founded by Edgar Allan Poe (1809- 
1849). When Poe discarded the leisurely nar¬ 
rative methods of earlier writers, Washington 
Irving among them, and began to construct 
narratives notable for unity and compression, 
the modern short story was bom. It should be 
remembered, however, that Poe did not “in¬ 
vent” the short story. His contribution was the 
shaping and arranging of materials and ele¬ 
ments known and used for centuries. When 
Hawthorne (1804-1864) shortly followed 
Poe’s stories with his somber, reflective, slowly 
paced fiction, the type may be said to have 
been both born and weaned. It rapidly grew 
to adulthood, first in America and somewhat 
later in England. 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory defini¬ 
tion of the short story. Although many attempts 
have been made, all have failed. The defini¬ 
tions have been too narrow or too broad. One 
that is too restricting puts the short story form 
into a strait jacket that inevitably hampers its 
freedom of movement so that it does not in¬ 
clude, as it must, certain types of successful 
experimental stories which do not conform to 
a rigid pattern. And a definition that is too 
broad is likely to mean little or nothing. 

Instead of trying to define a short story in 
precise terms, it is more helpful to study its 
possibilities and its limitations—what it can do 
and what it cannot do. The following sug¬ 
gestions introduce some of the possibilities and 
limitations of the type. 

The limitation of the short story is the limita¬ 
tion of space; it must be short. The average 
story, because generally it must not exceed 
five or six thousand words, has not the range 
of the novel. The short-story writer paints 
miniatures; the novelist paints murals. Because 
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he must confine himself to a small canvas, tin* 
writer of the short story ordinarily observes 
certain principles. Hi? knows, because his store 
must Ire short, that he must limit the number 
of characters in it and that usually its focus 
must fall on one character, or at most on a 
limited group of characters. He must similarly 
restrict the number of settings he uses, within 
a short space of time he cannot with impunity 
move his characters from place to place. Also 
he must not allow his story to consume any 
more time than is neccssaiv. And, finally, he 
knows that he must focus the reader’s at¬ 
tention on a single situation, the chinas of his 
story. Whereas a novel can build up an infinite 
number of scenes before the climax is reached, 
the short story is proportionately restricted; its 
climax must be reached quickly. 

The possibilities of the short story are the 
outgrowth of its limitations. Its assets capitalize 
on its liabilities. Although a story cannot deal 
with subjects suitable for a novel, conversely 
it can deal with certain situations that a novel 
could not handle effectively. Just because a 
story is short, the writer can concentrate his 
material most effectively, whereas the novelist 
may be more diffuse. A short story is like a 
newspaper editorial on a local tax problem; a 
novel resembles a treatise on economics. Each 
serves a need, but in a different way. 

The great advantage of the short story is 
that it can focus sharply on a single character 
(or a very limited group of characters) in a 
single situation. Even a casual reading of the 
stories in this volume will reveal the fact that 
each builds to a single climactic situation. All 
the incidents in the forepart of each story are 
calculated nicely to focus the readers attention 
on the ending. The novel, too, adopts this 
method of construction; but its subject is likely 
to be wider, its scope broader, its characters 


more numerous, its situations, comparatively 
speaking, more varied and unrelated. 

We may well conclude that the guiding 
principle of the short story is unity. The stories 
concentrate on a single unified situation; the 
characters are reduced to a minimum number, 
and the author usually focuses on only one. 
Even when the spotlight of our attention is 
almost eijuallv divided Iietween two or more, 
the focus is sliaied. not divided. 

Unitv, then, is the basic principle of the 
short story: a story concentrates whenever 
possible on a single character in a single situa¬ 
tion at a single moment. 

Here are some hints as to what to look for 
in short stories. All these questions will not 
apply to every narrative, furthermore, they are 
designedly general. Intelligent and continued 
reading will suggest further and more specific 
questions. But these basic questions will serve 
as a starting point for analysis and will suggest 
differences between short and long narratives. 

1. Who is the central character of the story? 
(Or is there more than one central character? 
If so, how does the author preserve the unified 
focus?) 

2. What are the dominant traits of the cen¬ 
tral character? 

3. What forces make up the main conflict 
of the story? 

4. How is this conflict resolved? If it is not 
resolved, what prevents a resolution? 

5. What part docs setting play in the story? 

6. What is the theme, or idea, that under¬ 
lies the story? 

7. From what point of view is the story told? 
How does the author economize by shortening 
the actual elapsed time of the story? 

8. Which of the four basic elements of fic¬ 
tion dominates the story? 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), whose sinister my good will. I continued, as was my wont, to 

tales are reflective of his tragic life, was horn in smile in his face, and he did not perceive that 

Boston and orphaned less than three years my smile now was at the thought of his im- 
later. His unhappiness in the foster home of molation. 

the Allans of Richmond, his brief attendance of 5 He had a weak point—this Fortunato—al- 
the University of Virginia and West Point, his though in other regards he was a man to be 
poverty-stricken and unstable later life are fa- respected and even feared. He prided himself 

miliar legends. Poe’s reputation as the founder on his connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians 

of the modern short story stems from the me- have the true virtuoso spirit. For the most part 

ticulously fashioned, unified “single effect” 10 their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and 
which he devised. His stories and many of his opportunity, to practise imposture upon the 

poems (1, 287) are sustained studies in mystery British and Austrian millionaires. In painting 

and horror. Among his most famous short and gemmary , 1 Fortunato, like his countrymen, 

stories are "Ligeia," 1838; “The Fall of the was a quack, but in the matter of old wines he 

House of Usher,” 1839; "Murders in the Rue 15 was sincere. In this respect I did not differ 
Morgue,” 1841; “The Masque of the Red from him materially;—I was skillful in the 
Death,” 1842; "The Black Cat," 1843; "The Italian vintages myself, and bought largely 
Gold-Bug,” 1843; “The Tell-Tale Heart,” 1843; whenever I could. 

and “The Purloined Letter,” 1843. “The Cask It was about dusk, one evening during the 
of Amontillado" is a highly compressed story 20 supreme madness of the carnival season, that 
which contains, in the early part, an example of I encountered my friend. He accosted me with 

Poe's subtle psychological analysis. Plot, char- excessive warmth, for he had been drinking 

acter, setting, and atmosphere are skillfully in- much. The man wore motley. He had on a 

tegrated to produce the intense climactic im- tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his head 
pression of ghastliness and horror. 25 was surmounted by the conical cap and bells. 

I was so pleased to see him that I thought I 
THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO should never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him—“My dear Fortunato, you are 
The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had luckily met. How remarkably well you are look- 
borne as I best could; but when he ventured 30 ing today. But I have received a pipe 2 of what 
upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so passes for Amontillado , 3 and I have my 

well know the nature of my soul, will not sup- doubts.” 

pose, however, that I gave utterance to a “How?” said he. “Amontillado? A pipe? Im- 
threat. Af length I would be avenged; this possible! And in the middle of the carnival!” 
was a point definitively settled—but the very 35 “I have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was 
definitiveness with which it was resolved pre- silly enough to pay the full Amontillado price 
eluded the idea of risk. I must not only punish, without consulting you in the matter. You 

but punish with impunity. A wrong is un- were not to be found, and I was fearful of los- 

redressed when retribution overtakes its re- ing a bargain.” 
dresser. It is equally unredressed when the 40 "Amontillado!” 
avenger fails to make himself felt as such to “I have my doubts.” 

him who has done the wrong. r; , , . 

It must be understood that neither by word a a "large c |sk° ^ reclous S ems - 

nor deed had I given Fortunato cause to doubt » a pale-colored Spanish sherry. 
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“Amontilladol” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

"As you are engaged, I am on my way to 
Luchresi. If any one has a critical turn it is 
he. He will tell me—” 

“Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from 
Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his 
taste is a match for your own." 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon vour 
good nature. I perceive you have an engage¬ 
ment. Luchresi—” 

“I have no engagement;—come." 

“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, 
but the severe cold with which 1 perceive you 
are afflicted. The vaults are insulferubly damp. 
They are encrusted with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely 
nothing. Amontillado! You have been imposed 
upon. And as for Luchresi, he cannot distin¬ 
guish Sherry from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself 
of my arm; and putting on a mask of black silk 
and drawing a roquelaure* closely about my 
person, I suffered him to hurry me to my 
palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had 
absconded to make merry in honor of the time. 
I had told them that I should not return until 
the morning, and bad given them explicit or¬ 
ders not to stir from the house. These orders 
were sufficient, I well knew, to insure their 
immediate disappearance, one and all, as soon 
as mv back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and 
giving one to Fortunato, bowed him through 
several suites of rooms to the archway that led 
into the vaults. I passed down a long and wind¬ 
ing staircase, requesting him to be cautious as 
he followed. We came at length to the foot of 
the descent and stood together upon the damp 
ground of the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the 
bells upon his cap jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe,” he said. 

“It is farther on,” said I; “but observe the 


‘a cloak reaching to the knees. 
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white web-work which gleams from these 
cavern walls.” 

Ho turned towards me and looker! into mv 
eyes with two filmy orbs that distilled the 
5 rheum of intoxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre," I replied. "How long have vou had 
that cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! 
to ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!" 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply 
for many minutes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. 

"Come,” 1 said, with decision, "we will go 
15 back; your health is precious. You are rich, 
respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, as 
once 1 was. You are a man to be missed. For 
me it is no matter. Wo will go back; you will 
be ill, and 1 cannot be responsible. Besides, 
20 there is Luchresi—” 

"Knough," he said; “the cough is a mere 
nothing; it will not kill me. I shall not die of 
a cough.” 

“True—true,” I replied; “and, indeed, 1 had 
2 5 no intention of alarming you unnecessarily— 
but you should use all proper caution. A 
draught of this Modoc* will defend us from 
the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle 
50 which 1 drew from a long row of its fellows that 
lay upon the mold. 

"Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused 
and nodded to me familiarly, while his bells 
35 jingled 

"I drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose 
around us." 

"And I to your long life." 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 
40 “These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, "were a great 
and numerous family.” 

“I forget your arms.” 

“A huge human foot d'or, in a field azure; 
45 the foot crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs 
are embedded in the heel.” 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit 

“Good!” he said. 

50 - 

5 a claret wine produced in southwestern France. 

8 "No one attacks me with impunity.” 
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The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells 
jingled. My own fancy grew warm with the 
Medoe. We had passed through long walls of 
piled skeletons, with casks and puncheons in¬ 
termingling, into the inmost recesses of the 
catacombs. I paused again, and this time I 
made bold to seize Fortunate by an arm above 
the elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said; “see, it increases. It 
hangs like moss upon the vaults. We are be¬ 
low the river’s bed. The drops of moisture 
trickle among the bones. Come, we will go 
back ere it is too late. Your cough—” 

“It is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But 
first, another draught of the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De 
Grdve . 7 He emptied it at a breath. His eyes 
flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and 
threw the bottle upwards with a gesticulation 
I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the 
movement—a grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, "yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

"A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said, “a sign.” 

“It is this,” I answered, producing from be¬ 
neath the folds of my roquclaure, a trowel. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few 
paces. “But let us proceed to the Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath 
the cloak, and again offering him my arm. He 
leaned upon it heavily. We continued our 
route in search of the Amontillado. We passed 
through a range of low arches, descended, 
passed on, and, descending again, arrived at 
a deep crypt, in which the foulness of the air 
caused our flambeaus rather to glow than 
flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there 
appeared another less spacious. Its walls had 
been lined with human remains, piled to the 
vault overhead, in the fashion of the great 
catacombs of Paris. Three sides of this interior 
crypt were still ornamented in this manner. 


From the fourth the bones had been thrown 
down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, 
forming at one point a mound of some size. 
Within the wall thus exposed by the displacing 
5 of the bones, we perceived a still interior re¬ 
cess, in depth about four feet, in width three, 
in height six or seven. It seemed to have been 
constructed for no especial use within itself, 
but formed merely the interval between two 
10 of the colossal supports of the roof of the cata¬ 
combs, and was backed by one of their cir¬ 
cumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his 
dull torch, endeavored to pry into the depth of 
> 5 the recess. Its termination the feeble light did 
not enable us to see. 

“Proceed,” I said; “herein is the Amontillado. 
As for Luchresi—” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, 
20 as he stepped unsteadily forward, while 1 
followed immediately at his heels. In an in¬ 
stant he had reached the extremity of the 
niche, and finding his progress arrested by the 
rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment 
25 more and I had fettered him to the granite. In 
its surface were two iron staples, distant from 
each other about two feet, horizontally. From 
one of these depended a short chain, from the 
other a padlock. Throwing the links about his 
jo waist, it was but the work of a few seconds to 
secure it. He was too much astounded to re¬ 
sist. Withdrawing the key I stepped back from 
the recess. 

"Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you 
3 5 cannot help feeling the nitre. Indeed, it is very 
damp. Once more let me implore you to return. 
No? Then I must positively leave you. But I 
must first render you all the little attentions in 
my power.” 

40 “The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, 
not yet recovered from his astonishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among 
the pile of bones of which I have before 
45 spoken. Throwing them aside, I soon uncov¬ 
ered a quantity of building stone and mortar. 
With these materials and with the aid of my 
trowel, I began vigorously to wall up the en¬ 
trance of the niche. 

;o I had scarcely laid the first tier of the ma¬ 
sonry when I discovered that the intoxication 
of Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. 
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The earliest indication 1 had of this was a low 
moaning cry from the depth of the recess. It 
was not the cry of a drunken man. There was 
then a long and obstinate silence. I laid the 
second tier, and the third, and the fourth; and 
then I heard the furious vibrations of the chain. 
The noise lasted for several minutes, during 
which, that I might hearken to it with the more 
satisfaction, 1 ceased my labors and sat down 
upon the hones. When at last the clanking sub¬ 
sided, I resumed the trowel, and finished with¬ 
out interruption the fifth, the sixth, and the 
seventh tier. The wall was now nearly upon a 
level with my breast. I again paused, and hold¬ 
ing the flambeaux over the mason-work, threw 
a few feeble rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly from the throat of the 
chained form, seemed to thrust me violently 
back. For a brief moment I hesitated, I trem¬ 
bled. Unsheathing my rapier, I began to grope 
with it about the recess; but the thought of an 
instant reassured me. I placed my hand upon 
the solid fabric of the catacombs, and ielt 
satisfied. I reapproached the wall; 1 replied to 
the yells of him who clamored. 1 ic-erhoed, 1 
aided. I surpassed them in volume and in 
strength. I did this, and the, clamorer grew 
still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was 
drawing to a close. I had completed the eighth, 
the ninth and the tenth tier. 1 had finished a 
portion of the last and the eleventh; there 
remained but a single stone to be fitted and 
plastered in. I struggled with its weight; 1 
placed it partially in its destined position. But 
now there came from out the niche a low laugh 
that erected the hairs upon my head. It was 
succeeded by a sad voice, which I had diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing as that of the noble For- 
tunato. The voice said— 

“Ha! ha! hal—he! he! he!—a very good joke, 
indeed—an excellent jest. We will have many 
a rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! 
he!—over our wine—he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“Hel he! he!—he! hel he!—yes, the Amon¬ 
tillado. But is it not getting late? Will not they 
be awaiting us at the palazzo, the Lady For- 
tunato and the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 

"For the love of God, Montresor!” 

I 


“Yes," I said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words 1 hearkened in vain for 
a reply. I grew impatient. 1 called aloud— 
“Fortunate!” 

5 No answer. 1 called again— 

“Fortunate!” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the 
remaining aperture and let it fall within. There 
came forth in return only a jingling of the bells, 
to My heart grew sick—on account of the damp¬ 
ness of the catacombs. I hastened to make an 
end of my labor. I forced the last stone into its 
position; I plastered it up. Against the new 
masonry 1 ic-ereeted the old rampart of bones. 
1 5 For the half of a century no mortal has dis¬ 
turbed them. In (wire reipiieseat. 1 ' 

NATIIANIF.L HAWTHORNE, 

20 

The Puritan heritage of his Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts, family teas a dominant influence on the 
work of Nathaniel Hawthorne (1S04-IHG4), 
hut his concern is with moral conflicts rather 
25 than formal theological anti ethical systems. 
Ilis novel and sliort-stonj writing, begun in 
I 82$, denies the optimism of other writers of 
liis generation and refleets a thoughtful interest 
in moral and psychological problems. The Scar- 
50 let Letter, 18S0, for example, is a tragic study 
of the effect of sin on the lives of four people; 
in The House of the Seven Gables, 1S51, he 
traces the decline of a Puritan family; The 
Blithedale Romance, HI,12, contains a satire on 
3 5 the Brook Farm experiment in community liv¬ 
ing. “The Ambitious Guest" is one of Haw¬ 
thorne's most somber and compact stories. The 
intense irony of the. situation and skillful use 
of setting give impact to Hawthorne’s idea of 
the futility of human will and Nature's indiffer¬ 
ence to man. 

THE AMBITIOUS GUEST 

One September night a family had gathered 
round their hearth, and piled it high with the 
driftwood of mountain streams, the dry cones of 
the pine, and the splintered ruins of great trees 
that had come crashing down the precipice. 
Up the chimney roared the fire and brightened 


8 May he rest in peace. 
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the room with its broad blaze. The faces of the 
father and mother had a sober gladness; the 
children laughed; the eldest daughter was the 
image of Happiness at seventeen; and the aged 
grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest 
place, was the image of Happiness grown old. 
They had found the "herb, heart’s-ease,” in the 
bleakest spot of all New England. This family 
were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, 
where the wind was sharp throughout the year, 
and pitilessly cold in the winter,—giving their 
cottage all its fresh inclemency before it de¬ 
scended on the valley of the Saco. They dwelt 
in a cold spot and a dangerous one; for a 
mountain towered above their heads, so steep 
that the stones would often rumble down its 
sides and startle them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple 
jest that filled them all with mirth, when the 
wind came through the Notch and seemed to 
pause before their cottage—rattling the door, 
with a sound of wailing and lamentation, be¬ 
fore it passed into the valley. For a moment it 
saddened them, though there was nothing un¬ 
usual in the tones. But the family were glad 
again when they perceived that the latch was 
lifted by some traveler, whose footsteps had 
been unheard amid the dreary blast which 
heralded his approach, and wailed as he was 
entering, and went moaning away from the 
door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these 
people held daily converse with the world. The 
romantic pass of the Notch is a great artery, 
through which the lifeblood of internal com¬ 
merce is continually throbbing between Maine, 
on one side, and the Green Mountains and the 
shores of the St. Lawrence, on the other. The 
stagecoach always drew up before the door of 
the cottage. The wayfarer, with no companion 
but his staff, paused here to exchange a word, 
that the sense of loneliness might not utterly 
overcome him ere he could pass through the 
cleft of the mountain, or reach the first house 
in the valley. And here the teamster, on his way 
to Portland market, would put up for the night; 
and, if a bachelor, might sit an hour beyond the 
usual bedtime, and steal a kiss from the moun¬ 
tain maid at parting. It was one of those prim¬ 
itive tavenis where the traveler pays only for 
food and lodging, but meets with a homely 
kindness beyond all price. When the footsteps 

c 


were heard, therefore, between the outer door 
and the inner one, the whole family rose up, 
grandmother, children, and all, as if about to 
welcome some one who belonged to them, and 
5 whose fate was linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His 
face at first wore the melancholy expression, 
almost despondency, of one who travels a wild 
and bleak road, at nightfall and alone, but soon 
10 brightened up when he saw the kindly warmth 
of his reception. He felt his heart spring for¬ 
ward to meet them all, from the old woman, 
who wiped a chair with her apron, to the little 
child that held out its arms to him. One glance 
15 and smile placed the stranger on a footing of 
innocent familiarity with the eldest daughter. 

"Ah, this fire is the right thing!” cried he; 
“especially when there is such a pleasant circle 
round it. I am quite benumbed; for the Notch 
zo is just like the pipe of a great pair of bellows; 
it has blown a terrible blast in my face all the 
way from Bartlett.” 

“Then you are going toward Vermont?” said 
the master of the house, as he helped to take 
i?a light knapsack off the young man’s shoulders. 

“Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond,” 
replied he. “I meant to have been at Ethan 
Crawford’s to-night; but a pedestrian lingers 
along such a road as this. It is no matter; for, 
30 when I saw this good fire, and all your cheerful 
faces, I felt as if you had kindled it on purpose 
for me, and were waiting my arrival. So I shall 
sit down among you, and make myself at 
home.” 

35 The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn 
his chair to the fire when something like a 
heavy footstep was heard without, rushing 
down the steep side of the mountain, as with 
long and rapid strides, and taking such a leap 
40 in passing the cottage as to strike the opposite 
precipice. The family held their breath, be¬ 
cause they knew the sound, and their guest 
held his by instinct. 

“The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, 
45 for fear we should forget him,” said the land¬ 
lord, recovering himself. “He sometimes nods 
his head and threatens to come down; but we 
are old neighbors, and agree together pretty 
well upon the whole. Besides, we have a sure 
50 place of refuge hard by if he should be coming 
in good earnest.” 

Let us now suppose the stranger to have fin- 
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ished his supper of bear's meat; and, by his so much of me as you; that a nameless youth 
natural felicity of manner, to have placed him- came up at nightfall from the valley of the 

self on a footing of kindness with the whole Saco, and opened his heart to you in the eve- 

family, so that they talked as freely together as ning, and passed through the Notch by sun 
if he belonged to their mountain brood. He was 5 rise, and was seen no more. Not a soul would 
of a proud, yet gentle spirit—haughty and re- ask, 'Who was he? Whither did the wandcrei 
served among the rich and great; but ever go?’ But 1 cannot die till 1 have achieved my 
ready to stoop his head to the lowly cottage destiny. Then, let Death cornel I shall have 
door, and be like a brother or a son at the poor built my monument!” 

man’s fireside. In the household of the Notch io There was a continual flow of natural emo- 
he found warmth and simplicity of feeling, the tion. gushing forth amid abstracted revery, 
pervading intelligence of New England, and a which enabled the family to understand this 
poetry, of native growth, which they had gath- young man’s sentiments, though so foreign 
ered when they little thought of it from the (rmn their own. With quick sensibility of the 

mountain peaks and chasms, and at the very > S ludicrous, he blushed at the ardor into which 
threshold of their romantic and dangerous be bad been betrayed. 

abode. He had traveled far and alone; his “You laugh at me,” said he, taking the oldest 

whole life, indeed, had been a solitary path; daughter's hand, and laughing himself. "You 

for, with the lofty caution of his nature, he had think my ambition as nonsensical as if I were to 
kept himself apart from those who might other- 20 freeze myself to death on the top of Mount 
wise have been his companions. The family, Washington, only that people might spy at me 
too, though so kind and hospitable, bad that from the country lound about. And, truly, that 
consciousness of unity among themselves, and would be a noble pedestal for a man’s statue!” 
separation from the world at large, which, in “It is better to sit here by this fire,” answered 

every domestic circle, should still keep a holy 25 the girl, blushing, “and be comfortable and 
place where no stranger may intrude. But this contented, though nobody thinks about us.” 
evening a prophetic sympathy impelled the re- "I suppose,” saiil her father, after a fit of 

fined and educated youth to pour out his heart musing, “there is something natural fn what 
before the simple mountaineers, and eon- the young man says; and if my mind had been 
strained them to answer him with the same free 30 turned that way I might have felt just the 
confidence. And thus it should have been. Is same. It is strange, wife, how his talk has set 
not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie my head running on things that are pretty cor- 
than that of birth? tain never to come to pass.” 

The secret of the young man’s character was “Perhaps they may,” observed the wife. “Is 

a high and abstracted ambition. He could have 35 the man thinking what he will do when he is a 
borne to live an undistinguished life, but not widower?” 

to be forgotten in the grave. Yearning desire “No, nol” cried he, repelling the idea with 

had been transformed to hope; and hope, long reproachful kindness. “When I think of your 
cherished, had become like certainty that, oh- death, Esther, I think of mine, too. But I was 
scurely as he journeyed now, a glory was to 40 wishing we had a good farm in Bartlett, Or 
beam on all his pathway,—.though not, per- Bethlehem, or Littleton, or some other town- 
haps, while he was treading it. But when pos- ship round the White Mountains; but not 

terity should gaze back into the gloom of what where they could tumble on our heads. I should 

was now the present, they would trace the want to stand well with my neighbors and be 
brightness of his footsteps, brightening as 4 ; called Squire, and sent to General Court for a 
meaner glories faded, and confess that a gifted term or two; for a plain, honest man may do as 

one had passed from his cradle to his tomb much good there as a lawyer. And when I 

with none to recognize him. should be grown quite an old man and you an 

“As yet,” cried the stranger,—his cheek old woman, so as not to be long apart, I might 
glowing and his eye flashing with enthusiasm, ;o die happy enough in my bed, and leave you all 
—“as yet, I have done nothing. Were I to van- crying around me. A slate gravestone would 
ish from the earth to-morrow, none would know suit me as well as a marble one—with just my 
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name and age, and a verse of a hymn, and “They’d have given us a ride to the Flume.” 

something to let people know that I lived an Again they laughed at the child’s pertin.i- 

honest man and died a Christian.” cious fancy for a night ramble. But it hap- 

"There now!” exclaimed the stranger; “it is pcned that a light cloud passed over the daugh- 
our nature to desire a monument, be it slate or 5 ter’s spirit; she looked gravely into the fire, and 
marble, or a pillar of granite, or a glorious drew a breath that was almost a sigh. It forced 

memory in the universal heart of man.” its way in spite of the struggle to repress it. 

“We’re in a strange way to-night,” said the Then, starting and blushing, she looked quiekiv 

wife, with tears in her eyes. "They say it’s a round the circle, as if they had caught i 
sign of something, when folks’ minds go a- 10 glimpse into her bosom. The stranger asked 
wandering so. Hark to the children!” what she had been thinking of. 

They listened accordingly. The younger chit- "Nothing,” answered she, with a downcast 
dren had been put to bed in another room, but smile. “Only I felt lonesome just then.” 
with an open door between them, so that they “Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what 

could be heard talking busily among them- 15 is in other people’s hearts,” said he, half seri- 
selves. One and all seemed to have caught the ously. "Shall I tell the secrets of yours? For I 
infection from the fireside circle, and were out- know what to think when a young girl shivers 
vying each other in wild wishes, and childish by a warm hearth, and complains of lonesome- 
projects of what they would do when they ness at her mother’s side. Shall I put these feel- 
came to be men and women. At length a little 20 ings into words?” 

boy, instead of addressing his brothers and “They would not be a girl’s feelings any 

sisters, called out to his mother. longer if they could be put into words,” replied 

’Til tell you what I wish, mother,” cried he. the mountain nymph, laughing, but avoiding 

“I want you and father and grandma'm, and his eye. 

all of us, and the stranger, too, to start right 25 All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of 
away, and go and take a drink out of the basin love was springing in their hearts, so pure that 

of the Flume!” it might blossom in Paradise, since it could not 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s be matured on earth; for women worship such 
notion of leaving a warm bed, and dragging gentle dignity as his; and the proud, contem- 
them from a cheerful fire, to visit the basin of 30 plative, yet kindly soul is oftenest captivated by 
the Flume,—a brook which tumbles over the simplicity like hers. But while they spoke 
precipice, deep within the Notch. The boy softly, and he was watching the happy sad- 

had hardly spoken when a wagon rattled along ness, the lightsome shadows, the shy yearn- 

the road, and stopped a moment before the ings of a maiden’s nature, the wind through 

door. It appeared to contain two or three men, 35 the Notch took a deeper and drearier sound. It 
who were cheering their hearts with the rough seemed, as the fanciful stranger said, like the 

chorus of a song, which resounded, in broken choral strain of the spirits of the past, who in 

notes, between the cliffs, while the singers hesi- old Indian times had their dwelling among 

tated whether to continue their journey or put these mountains, and made their heights and 
up here for the night. 40 recesses a sacred region. There was a wail 

“Father,” said the girl, “they are calling you along the road, as if a funeral were passing. To 
by name.” chase away the gloom, the family threw pine 

But the good man doubted whether they had branches on their fire, till the dry leaves 

really called him, and was unwilling to show crackled and the flame arose, discovering once 

himself too solicitous of gain by inviting people 45 again a scene of peace and humble happiness, 
to patronize his house. He therefore did not The light hovered about them fondly, and ca- 
hurry to the door; and the lash being soon ap- ressed them all. There were the little faces of 

plied, the travelers plunged into the Notch, still the children, peeping from their bed apart, and 

singing and laughing, though their music and here the father’s frame of strength, the mother’s 
mirth came back drearily from the heart of the 50 subdued and careful mien, the high-browed 
mountain. youth, the budding girl, and the good old 

“There, mother!” cried the boy again. grandma, still knitting in the warmest place. 
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The aged woman looked up from her task, and. Then the same shriek hurst simultaneously 

with fingers ever busy, was the next to speak. from all their lips. "The Slide! The Slide!” 

“Old folks have their notions." said she, “as The simplest words must intimate, hut not 

well as young ones. You've been wishing and portray, the unutterable horror of the catastro- 

planning, and letting your heads nin on one 5 phe. The vietims rushed from their cottage, and 

thing and another, till you've set my mind a- sought refuge in what they deemed a safer spot 

wandering too. Now what should an old worn- —where, in contemplation of such an emer- 

an wish for, when she can go but a step or two gencv, a sort of barrier had been reared. Alasl 

l>efore she comes to her grave? Children, it will they had quitted their security, and lied right 
haunt me night and day till I tell you." 10 into the pathway of destruction. Down came 

“What is it, mother?” cried the husband and the whole side of the mountain, in a cataract of 

wife at once. ruin. Just before it reached the house, the 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery stream broke into two branches—shivered not 

which drew the circle closer round the fire, in- a window there, hut overwhelmed the whole 
formed them that she had provided her grave- 1 5 vicinity, blocked up the road, and annihilated 
clothes some years before.—a nice linen shroud. everything in its dreadful course. Long ere the 
a cap with a muslin ruff, and everything of a thunder of the great Slide had ceased to roar 
finer sort than she had worn since her wedding among the mountains, the mortal agony had 
day. But this evening an old superstition had been endured, and the vietims were at peace, 
strangely recurred to her. It used to be said, in 20 Their bodies were nevei found, 
her younger davs, that if anything were amiss The next morning, the light smoke was seen 

with a corpse, if only the ruff were not smooth, stealing from the cottage chimney up the 
or the cap did not set right, the corpse in the mountain side. Within, the fire was yet smol- 
coffin and beneath the clods would strive to put dering on the hearth, and the chairs in a circle 
up its cold hands and arrange it. The hare 25 around it, as if the inhabitants had but gone 
thought made her nervous. forth to view the devastation of the Slide and 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother!" said the girl, would shortly return, to thank Heaven for their 

shuddering. miraculous escape. All had left separate tokens, 

“Now,”—continued the old woman, with by which those who had known the family 
singular earnestness, yet smiling strangely at 30 were made to shed a tear for each. Who has not 
her own folly,—“I want one of von, my chil- heard their name? The story has been told far 
dren,—when your mother is dressed in the cof- and wide, and will forever be a legend of 
fin—I want one of you to hold a looking-glass these mountains. Poets have sung their fate, 
over my face. Who knows but I may take a There were circumstances which led some to 

glimpse at myself, and see whether all's right." 3 ; suppose that a stranger had been received into 
“Old and young, we dream of graves and the cottage on this awful night, and had shared 
monuments,” murmured the stranger youth. “I the catastrophe of all its inmates. Others denied 
wonder how mariners feel when the ship is that there were sufficient grounds for such a 
sinking, and they, unknown and undistin- conjecture. Woe for the high-souled youth, 
guished, are to be buried together in the ocean 40 with his dream of Earthly Immortality! His 
—that wide and nameless sepulcher?” name and person utterly unknown; his history, 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly con- his way of life, his plans, a mystery never to be 
ception so engrossed the minds of her hearers solved, his death and his existence equally a 
that a sound abroad in the night, rising like the doubt! Whose was the agony of that death mo- 
roar of a blast, had grown broad, deep, and 45 ment? 
terrible, before the fated group were conscious 

of it. The house and all within it trembled; ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

the foundations of the earth seemed to be 

shaken, as if this awful sound were the peal of “I frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry) 
the last trump. Young and old exchanged one 50 I have done more with smaller gifts than any 
wild glancei and remained an instant, pale, af- man in the world,” once wrote Robert Louis 
frighted, without utterance, or power to move. Stevenson (1850-1894). (For further details 
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concerning Stevenson see II, 164.) His modesty. And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer 
his gallantry in the face of ill health, above all stood almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of 
his Incomparable gifts in romantic fiction, have his gold spectacles, and nodding his head with 
served to make Stevenson one of the most be- every mark of disbelief. Markheim returned his 
loved of modern authors. His desire that “we 5 gaze with one of infinite pity, and a touch of 
should gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of horror. 

ourselves" has bien fulfilled by a multitude of "This time,” said he, “you are in error. I have 
readers of The New Arabian Nights, 1882; not come to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to 
Treasure Island, 1883; Kidnapped, 1886; and dispose of, my uncle’s cabinet is bare to the 
The Master of Ballantrac, 1889. His novels to wainscot; even were it still intact, I have done 
and his stories, long and short, are notable for well on the Stock Exchange, and should more 
romantic overtones, or moral purpose, or both. likely add to it than otherwise, and my errand 
"Markheim,” published in 1885, is a deeply to-day is simplicity itself. I seek a Christmas 
penetrating psychological study of evil, a mor - present for a lady,” he continued, waxing more 
allied romance which is comparable to tlw work 15 fluent as he struck into the speech he had pre- 
of Ilaivthorne. Like Stevenson’s other work in pared; “and certainly I owe you every excuse 
both fiction and essay, it is painstakingly crafts- for thus disturbing you upon so small a matter. 
manlike, superbly fashioned. But the thing was neglected yesterday; I must 

produce my little compliment at dinner; and, 
MARKHEIM 20 as you very well know, a rich marriage is not a 

thing to be neglected.” 

“Yes," said the dealer, “our windfalls are of There followed a pause, during which the 
various kinds. Some customers are ignorant, dealer seemed to weigh this statement incredu- 
and then I touch a dividend on my superior lously. The ticking of many clocks among the 
knowledge. Some are dishonest,” and here he 2 ? curious lumber of the shop, and the faint rush- 
held up the candle, so that the light fell ing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up 
strongly on his visitor, "and in that case,” he the interval of silence. 

continued, “1 profit by my virtue.” “Well, sir,” said the dealer, “be it so. You 

Markheim had but just entered from the are an old customer after all; and if, as you 
daylight streets, and his eyes had not yet grown 30 say, you have the chance of a good marriage, 
familiar with the mingled shine and darkness far bo it from me to be an obstacle. Here is a 
in the shop. At these pointed words, and before nice thing for a lady, now,” he went on, “this 
the near presence of the flame, he blinked pain- hand glass—fifteenth century, warranted; 
fully and looked aside. comes from a good collection, too; but I reserve 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to me on 33 the name, in the interests of my customer, who 
Christmas Day,” he resumed, “when you know was just like yourself, my dear sir, the nephew 
that I am alone in my house, put up my shut- and sole heir of a remarkable collector.” 
ters, and make a point of refusing business. The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry 

Well, you will have to pay for that; you will and biting voice, had stooped to take the object 
have to pay for my loss of time, when I should 40 from its place; and, as he had done so, a shock 
be balancing my books; you will have to pay, had passed through Markheim, a start both of 
besides, for a kind of manner that I remark in hand and foot, a sudden leap of many tumultu- 
you to-day very strongly. I am the essence of ous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as 
discretion, and ask no awkward questions; but it came, and left no trace beyond a certain 
when a customer cannot look me in the eye, he 45 trembling of the hand that now received the 
has to pay for it.” The dealer once more glass. 

chuckled; and then, changing to his usual busi- “A glass,” he said hoarsely, and then paused, 

ness voice, though still with a note of irony, and repeated it more clearly. “A glass? For 
“You can give, as usual, a clear account of how Christmas? Surely not?” 
you came into the possession of the object?” he 50 “And why not?" cried the dealer. “Why not 
continued. “Still your uncle’s cabinet? A re- a glass?” 

markable collector, sir!” Markheim was looking upon him with an in¬ 
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definable expression. “You ask me why not?" "I have just one word to say to you," said 
he said. “Why, look here—look in it—look at the dealer. "Either make your purcluise, or 
yourself! Do you like to see it? No! nor I—nor walk out of my shop.” 

any man.” ‘True, true,” said Markheim. “Enough fool- 

The little man had jumped back when Mark- 5 mg. To business. Show me something else." 
heim had so suddenly confronted him with the The dealer stooped once more, this time to 
mirror; but now, perceiving there was nothing replace the glass upon the shelf, his thin blond 

worse on hand, he chuckled. "Your future lady, hair falling over his eyes us he did so. Mark- 

sir, must be pretty hard favored," said he. heim moved a littlo nearer, with one hand in 

T ask you,” said Markheim, “for a Christinas 10 the pocket of his greatcoat; he drew himself 
present, and you give me this—-this damned re- up and filled his lungs; at the same time many 
minder of years and sins and follies—this hand- different emotions were depicted together on 
conscience! Did you mean it? Had von a his face—terror, horror, and resolve, fascina- 
thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be better tion, and a physical repulsion; and through a 
for you if you do. Come, tell me about your- 1 s haggard hit of his upper lip, his teeth looked 
self. I hazard a guess now, that you are in out. 

secret a very charitable man?” “This, perhaps, may suit,” observed the 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. dealer, and then, as hi' began to re-arise, Mark- 

It was very odd, Markheim did not appear to heim bounded fiom behind upon his victim, 

be laughing; there was something in his face 20 The long, skewer-like dagger flashed and fell, 
like an eager sparkle of hope, but nothing of The dealer struggled like a hen, striking his 

mirth. temple on the shelf, and then tumbled 011 the 

“What are you driving at?” the dealer asked. floor in a heap. 

“Not charitable?” returned the other, gloom- Time had some score of small voices in that 

ily. “Not charitable; not pious; not scrupulous; 2? shop, some stately and slow as was becoming to 
unloving, unbeloved; a hand to get money, a their great age, others garmlous and hurried, 

safe to keep it. Is that all? Dear Cod, man, is All these told out the seconds in an intricate 

that all?” chorus of tickings. Then the passage of a lad's 

“I will tell you what it is," began the dealer, feet, heavily running on the pavement, broke 
with some sharpness, and then broke off again in upon these smaller voices and startled Mark- 
into a chuckle. “But I see this is a love match heim into the consciousness of his surroundings, 

of yours, and you have been drinking the lady’s He looked about him awfully. 1 he candle stood 

health.” 011 the counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, with a strange curios- draught; and by that inconsiderable movement, 

ity. “Ah, have you been in love? Tell me about the whole room was filled with noiseless bustle 

that.” and kept heaving like a sea: the tall shadows 

“I!” cried the dealer. “I in love! 1 never had nodding, the gross blots of darkness swelling 

the time, nor have I the time to-day for all this and dwindling as with respiration, the faces ol 

nonsense. Will you take the glass?" the portraits and the china gods changing and 

“Where is the hurry?” returned Markheim. 40 wavering like images in water. The inner door 
“It is very pleasant to stand here talking; and stood ajar, and peered into that leaguer of 

life is so short and insecure that I would not shadows with a long slit of daylight like a 

hurry away from any pleasure—110, not even pointing finger. 

from so mild a one as this. We should rather From these fear-stricken rovings, Markheim’s 
cling, cling to what little we can get, like a man 45 eyes returned to the body of his victim, where 
at a cliff’s edge. Every second is a cliff, if you it lay both humped and sprawling, incredibly 
think upon it—a cliff a mile high—high small and strangely meaner than in life. In 
enough, if we fall, to dash us out of every fea- these poor, miserly clothes, in that ungainly at- 

ture of humanity. Hence it is liest to talk pleas- titude, the dealer lay like so much sawdust, 

antly. Let us talk of each other; why should ;o Markheim had feared to see it, and, lo! it was 
we wear this'mask? Let us be confidential. Who nothing. And yet, as he gazed, this bundle of 

knows, we might become friends?” old clothes and pool of blood began to find elo- 
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quent voices. There it must lie; there was none 
to work the cunning hinges or direct the mir¬ 
acle of locomotion—there it must lie till it was 
found. Found! aye, and then? Then would this 
dead flesh lift up a cry that would ring over 
England, and fill the world with the echoes of 
pursuit. Aye, dead or not, this was still the en¬ 
emy. "Time was that when the brains were 
out,” he thought; and the first word struck into 
his mind. Time, now that the deed was accom¬ 
plished—time, which had closed for the victim, 
had become instant and momentous for the 
slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first 
one and then another, with every variety of 
pace and voice—one deep as the bell from a 
cathedral turret, another ringing on its treble 
notes the prelude of a waltz—the clocks began 
to strike the hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in 
that dumb chamber staggered him. He began 
to bestir himself, going to and fro with the 
candle, beleaguered by moving shadows, and 
startled to the soul by chance reflections. In 
many rich mirrors, some of home designs, some 25 
from Venice or Amsterdam, he saw his face re¬ 
peated and repeated, as it were un army of 
spies; his own eyes met and detected him; and 
the sound of his own steps, lightly as they fell, 
vexed the surrounding quiet. And still as he 
continued to fill his pockets, his mind accused 
him, with a sickening iteration, of the thousand 
faults of his design. He should have chosen a 
more quiet hour; he should have prepared an 
alibi; he should not have used a knife; he 
should have been more cautious, and only 
bound and gagged the dealer, and not killed 
him; he should have been more bold, and killed 
the servant also; he should have done all things 
otherwise; poignant regrets, weary, incessant 
toiling of the mind to change what was un¬ 
changeable, to plan what was now useless, to 
be the architect of the irrevocable past. Mean¬ 
while, and behind all this activity, brute ter¬ 
rors, like the scurrying of rats in a deserted at¬ 
tic, filled the more remote chambers of his 
brain with riot; the hand of the constable would 
fall heavy on his shoulder, and his nerves 
would jerk like a hooked fish; or he beheld, in 
galloping defile, the dock, the prison, the gal¬ 
lows, and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down 


before his mind like a besieging army. It was 
impossible, he thought, but that some rumor of 
the struggle must have reached their ears and 
set on edge their curiosity; and now, in all the 
5 neighboring houses, he divined them sitting 
motionless and with uplifted ear—solitary peo¬ 
ple, condemned to spend Christmas dwelling 
alone on memories of the past, and now stai 
tlingly recalled from that tender exercise, 
10 happy family parties, struck into silence round 
the table, the mother still with raised finger, 
every degree and age and humor, but all, bv 
their own hearths, prying and hearkening and 
weaving the rope that was to hang him. Soinc- 
1 5 times it seemed to him he could not move too 
softly; the clink of the tall Bohemian goblets 
rang out loudly like a bell; and alarmed by tin- 
bigness of the ticking, he was tempted to stop 
the clocks. And then, again, with a swift tiansi- 
20 tion of his terrors, the very silence of the place 
appeared a source of peril, and a thing to strike 
and freeze the passcr-by; and he would step 
more boldly, and bustle aloud among the con¬ 
tents of the shop, and imitate, with elaborate 
bravado, the movements of a busy man at ease 
in his own house. 

But he was now so pulled about by different 
alarms that, while one portion of his mind was 
still alert and cunning, another trembled on 
30 the brink of lunacy. One hallucination in par¬ 
ticular took a strong hold on his credulity. The 
neighbor hearkening with white face beside his 
window, the passer-by arrested by a horrible 
surmise on the pavement—these could at worst 
35 suspect, they could not know; through the 
brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds 
could penetrate. But here, within the house, 
was he alone? He knew he was; he had 
watched the servant set forth sweethearting, in 
40 her poor best, “out for the day” written in ev¬ 
ery ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of 
course: and yet, in the bulk of empty house 
about him, he cortld surely hear a stir of deli¬ 
cate footing—he was surely conscious, incx- 
45 plicably conscious of some presence. Aye, 
surely; to every room and comer of the house 
his imagination followed it; and now it was a 
faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see with; 
and again it was a shadow of himself; and yet 
50 again behold the image of the dead dealer, re¬ 
inspired with cunning and hatred. • 

At times, with a strong effort, he would 
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glance at the open door which still seemed to upon the instant, to a certain fair dnv in a 
repel his eyes. The house was tall, the skylight fishers’ village: a gray day, a piping wind, a 
small and dirty, the day blind with fog; and crowd upon the street, the blare of brasses, the 
the light that filtered down to the ground story booming of drums, the nasal voice of a ballad 
was exceedingly faint, and showed dimly on 5 singer, and a boy going to and fro. buried ovei 
the threshold of the shop. And yet, in that ship head in the crowd and divided between inter- 
of doubtful brightness, did there not hang wa- est and fear, until, coining out upon the chief 
coring a shadow? place of coneouise, he beheld a booth and a 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a vers- great screen with pictures, dismally designed, 
jovial gentleman began to beat with a staff on to garishly colored: Hrowniigg with her appren¬ 
tice shop door, accompanying his blows with tice. the Mannings with (licit mm derod guest; 
shouts and railleries in which the dealer was NVeare in the death giip ol Thurtell; and a 
continually called upon by name. Markheim, score besides of famous crimes. The thing was 
smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. Hut as clear as an illusion, he was once again that 
no! he lay quite still; he was lied awav far be- is little bov, he was looking once again, and with 
vond ear-shot of these blows and shoutings; he the same sense of physical revolt, at these vile 
was sunk beneath seas of silence; and his name, pictures; he was still stunned by the thumping 
which would once have caught his notice above of the drums. A bar ol that day’s music re- 
the howling of a storm, had become an empty turned upon his meinoiv, and at that, for the 
sound. And presently the jovial gentleman de- 20 first time, a qualm cann over him, a breath of 
sisted from his knocking and departed. nausea, a sudden weakness of the joints, which 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what re- he must instantly insist and conquer, 
inained to be done, to gel forth from this ac- He judged it more piudcnt to confront than 

cusing neighborhood, to plunge into a bath of to flee from these considerations, looking the 
London multitudes, and to reach, on the other 2? more hardily in tile dead face, bending his 
side of day, that haven of safety and app.ir- mind to realize the nature and greatness of his 
ent innocence—his bed. One visitor had come: crime. So little a while ago that face had moved 

at any moment another might follow and be with every change ol sentiment, that pale 
more obstinate. To have done the deed, and mouth had spoken, that body had been all on 
yet not to reap the profit, would be too abhor- 30 fire with governable energies; and now, and by 
rent a failure. The money, that was now Mark- bis act, that piece of life had been arrested, us 
heim’s concern; arid as a means to that, the the horologist. with inteijccted finger, arrests 
keys. the beating of the clock. So he reasoned in 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open vain; he could rise to no more remorseful con- 
door, where the shadow was still lingering and 3 5 sciousness; the same heart which had shud- 
shivering; and with no conscious icpugnance dered before the painted effigies of crime, 
of the mind, yet with a tremor of the belly, he looked on its reality unmoved. At best, he felt 
drew near the body of his victim. The human a gleam of pity for one who had been endowed 
character had quite departed. Like a suit half- in vain with all those faculties that can make 
stuffed with bran, the limbs lay scattered, the 40 the world a garden of enchantment, one who 
trunk doubled, on the floor; and yet the thing had never lived and who was now dead. But of 
repelled him. Although so dingy and incon- penitence, no, not a tremor, 

siderable to the eye, he feared it might have With that, shaking himself clear of these 
more significance to the touch. He took the considerations, he found the keys and advanced 
body by the shoulders, and turned it on its 45 toward the open door of the shop. Outside, it 
back. It was strangely light and supple, and the had begun to rain smartly; and the sound of 
limbs, as if they had been broken, fell into the the shower upon the roof had banished silence, 
oddest postures. The face was robbed of all Like some dripping cavern, the chambers of 
expression; but it was as pale as wax, and the house were haunted by an incessant echo- 
shockingly smeared with blood about one 50 mg, which filled the ear and mingled with the 
temple. Thar was, for Markheim, the one dis- ticking of the clocks. And, as Markheim ap. 
pleasing circumstance. It carried him back, proached the door, he seemed to hear, in an 
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swer to his own cautious tread, the steps of an- with a slavish, superstitious terror, some seis- 

other foot withdrawing up the stair. The sion in the continuity of man’s experience, some 

shadow still palpitated loosely on the threshold. willful illegality of nature. He played a game 
He threw a ton's weight of resolve upon his of skill, depending on the rules, calculating 
muscles, and drew back the door. 5 consequence from cause; and what if nature, as 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly the defeated tyrant overthrew the chessboard, 

on the bare floor and stairs; on the bright suit should break the mold of their succession? The 

of armor posted, halbert in hand, upon the like had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) 
landing; and on the dark wood carvings and when the winter changed the time of its ap- 
framed pictures that hung against the yellow 10 pearance. The like might befall Markheim: the 
panels of the wainscot. So loud was the beating solid walls might become transparent and ro¬ 
of the rain through all the house that, in Mark- veal his doings like those of bees in a glass 

heim’s ears, it began to be distinguished into hive; the stout planks might yield under his 

many different sounds. Footsteps and sighs, the foot like quicksands and detain him in their 
tread of regiments marching in the distance, 15 clutch; aye, and there were soberer accidents 
the chink of money in the counting, and the that might destroy him; if, for instance, the 
creaking of doors held stealthily ajar, appeared house should fall and imprison him beside the 
to mingle with the patter of the drops upon the body of his victim; or the house next door 
cupola and the gushing of the water in the should fly on fire, and the firemen invade him 
pipes. The sense that he was not alone grew 20 from all sides. These things he feared; and, in 
upon him to the verge of madness. On every a sense, these things might be called the hands 
side he was haunted and begirt by presences. of God reached forth against sin. But about 
He heard them moving in the upper chambers; God himself he was at ease; his act was doubt- 

from the shop, he heard the dead man getting less exceptional, but so were his excuses, which 

to his legs; and as he began with a great effort 25 God knew; it was there, and not among men, 
to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly before him that he felt sure of justice, 

and followed stealthily behind. If "he were but When he got safe into the drawing-room, 
deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he would pos- and shut the door behind him, he was aware of 
sess his soul! And then again, and hearkening a respite from alarms. The room was quite dis- 
with ever fresh attention, he blessed himself 30 mantled, uncarpeted besides, and strewn with 
for that unresting sense which held the out- packing cases and incongruous furniture; sev- 
posts and stood a trusty sentinel upon his life. eral great pier glasses, in which he beheld him- 

His head turned continually on his neck; his self at various angles, like an actor on a stage; 

eyes, which seemed starting from their orbits, many pictures, framed and unframed, standing, 

scouted on every side, and on every side were 3 5 with their faces to the wall; a fine Sheraton 
half rewarded as with the tail of something sideboard, a cabinet of marquetry, and a great 
nameless vanishing. The four-and-twenty steps old bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows 
to the first floor were four-and-twenty agonies. opened to the floor; but by great good fortune 
On that first story the doors stood ajar, three the lower part of the shutters had been closed, 
of them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves 40 and this concealed him from the neighbors, 
like the throats of cannon. He could never Here, then, Markheim drew in a packing case 
again, he felt, be sufficiently immured and before the cabinet, and began to search among 
fortified from men’s observing eyes; he longed the keys. It was a long business, for there were 
to be home, girt in by walls, buried among bed- many; and it was irksome, besides; for, after 
clothes, and invisible to all but God. And at 45 all, there might be nothing in the cabinet, and 
that thought he wondered a little, recollecting time was on the wing. But the closeness of the 
tales of other murderers and the fear they were occupation sobered him. With the tail of his 
said to entertain of heavenly avengers. It was eye he saw the door—even glanced at it from 
not so, at least, with him. He feared the laws time to time directly, like a besieged command- 
of nature, lest, in their callous and immutable 50 er pleased to verify the good estate of his de¬ 
procedure, they should preserve some damning fenses. But in truth he was at peace. The rain 
evidence of his crime. He feared tenfold more, falling in the street sounded natural and pleas- 
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ant. Presently, on the other side, the notes of a heim with a smile; and when he added; "You 

piano were wakened to the music of a hymn, are looking for the money. 1 believe?" it was in 

and the voices of many children took up the air the tones of every-day politeness, 
and words. How stately, how comfortable was Markheim made no answer, 

the melody! How fresh the youthful suites! 5 “1 should warn you." resumed the other, 

Markheim gave ear to it smilingly, as he sorted "that the maid has left her sweetheart earlier 

out the keys; and his mind was thronged with than usual and will soon be here. If Mr. Mark- 

anssverable ideas and images, churchgoing heim be found in this house, I need not de¬ 

children and the pealing of the high organ; scribe to him the consequences.” 
children afield, bathers by the brooksidc. ram- io "You know me?" cried the murderer, 

biers on the brambly common, kite-fivers in The visitor smiled. “You have long been a 

the windy and cloud-navigated sky; and then, favorite of mine," he said; "and 1 have long ob- 

at another cadence of the hymn, back again to served and often sought to help you.” 

church, and the somnolence of summer Sun- "What are you?" cried Markheim: “the 

days, and the high, genteel voice of the parson i 5 devil?" 

(which he smiled a little to recall), and the “What 1 may be,” returned the other, “can- 
painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering not affect the service 1 propose to render you.” 
of the Ten Commandments in the chancel, “It can," cried Maikheim; “it docs! Be 

And as he sat thus, at once busv and absent, helped by you? No, never; not by youl You do 

he was startled to his feet. A flash of ice. a 20 not know me yet; thank Cod, you do not know 
flash of fire, a bursting gush of blood, went me!" 

over him, and then he stood transfixed and “I know you ” replied the visitant, with a 

thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and sort of kind severity or rather firmness. "I know 

steadily, and presently a hand was laid upon you to the soul.” 

the knob, and the lock clicked, and the door 2 5 “Know me!” cried Markheim. “Who can do 
opened. so? My life is but a travesty and slander on my- 

Fear held Markheim in a vise. What to ex- self. I have lived to belie my nature. All men 

pect he knew not, whether the dead man walk- do; all men are better than this <lisgui.se that 

ing, or the official ministers of human justice, or grows about and stifles them. You see each 

some chance witness blindly stumbling in to 3° dragged away by life, like one whom bravos 
consign him to the gallows. But when a face have seized and muffled in a elouk. If they had 

was thrust into the aperture, glanced round their own control—if you could see their faces, 

the room, looked at him, nodded and smiled as they would be altogether different, they would 

if in friendly recognition, and then withdrew shine out for heroes and saints! I am worse than 

again, and the door closed behind it. his fear 35 most; myself is more overlaid; my excuse is 
broke loose from his control in a hoarse cry. At known to me and Cod. But, had I the. time, I 

the sound of this the visitant returned. could disclose myself." 

“Did you call me?” he asked pleasantly, and “To me? inquired the visitant, 

with that he entered the room and closed the “To you before all," returned the murderer, 

door behind him. 4° “I supposed you were intelligent. 1 thought— 

Markheim stood and gazed at him with all since you exist—you would prove a reader of 

his eyes. Perhaps there was a film upon his the heart. And yet you would propose to judge 

sight, but the outlines of the newcomer seemed me by my acts! Think of it; my acts! I was 

to change and waver like those of the idols in born and I have lived in a land of giants; giants 

the wavering candlelight of the shop; and at 45 have dragged me by the wrists since 1 was bom 
times he thought he knew him; and at times he out of my mother—the giants of circumstance, 

thought he bore a likeness to himself; and al- And you would judge me by my acts! But can 

ways, like a lump of living terror, there lay in you not look within? Can you not understand 

his bosom the conviction that this thing was not that evil is hateful to me? Can you not see 

of the earth and not of God. 50 within me the clear writing of conscience, 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the never blurred by any willful sophistry, al- 

commonplace, as he stood looking on Mark- though too often disregarded? Can you not 
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read me for a thing that surely must be com- a flint against mercy, I found it smiling with 
mon as humanity—the unwilling sinner?” hope.” 

"All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the “And do you, then, suppose me such a crea- 
reply, "but it regards me not. Those points of ture?” asked Markheim. “Do you think I have 
consistency are beyond my province, and I 5 no more generous aspirations than to sin, and 
care not in the least by what compulsion you sin, and sin, and, at last, sneak into heaven? ,\lv 
may have been dragged away, so as you are heart rises at the thought. Is this, then, youi 
but carried in the right direction. But time flies; experience of mankind? or is it because you 
the servant delays, looking in the faces of the find me with red hands that you presume such 
crowd and at the pictures on thp hoardings, but io baseness? and is this crime of murder indeed so 
still she keeps moving nearer; and remember, it impious as to dry up the very springs of good?” 
is as if the gallows itself were striding toward “Murder is to me no special category,” re 
you through the Christmas streets! Shall I help plied the other. “All sins are murder, even as all 
you—I, who know all? Shall I tell you where life is war. I behold your race, like starving 
to find the money?” 1 5 mariners on a raft, plucking crusts out of the 

“For what price?” asked Markheim. hands of famine and feeding on each othci's 

“I offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” lives. I follow sins beyond the moment of thcii 
returned the other. acting; I find in all that the last consequence is 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling death; and to my eyes, the pretty maid who 
with a kind of bitter triumph. “No,” said he, “I 20 thwarts her mother with such taking graces on 
will take nothing at your hands; if I were dying a question of a ball, drips no less visibly with 

of thirst, and it was your hand that put the human gore than such a murderer as yourself, 

pitcher to my lips, I should find the courage to Do I say that I follow sins? I follow virtues 

refuse. It may be credulous, but I will do also; they differ not by the thickness of a nail, 

nothing to commit myself to evil.” 25 they are both scythes for the reaping angel of 

"I have no objection to a death-bed repent- Death. Evil, for which I live, consists not in sc¬ 
once,” observed the visitant. tion but in character. The bad man is dear to 

"Because you disbelieve their efficacy!” me; not the bad act, whose fruits, if we could 
Markheim cried. follow them far enough down the hurtling cata- 

“I do not say so,” returned the other; “but I 3 ° ract of the ages, might yet be found moie 
look on these things from a different side, and blessed than those of the rarest virtues. And it 

when the life is done my interest falls. The man is not because you have killed a dealer, but be- 

has lived to serve me, to spread black looks cause you are Markheim, that I offered to fo¬ 

under color of religion, or to sow tares in the ward your escape.” 

wheat field, as you do, in a course of weak com- 35 "I will lay my heart open to you,” answered 
pliance with desire. Now that he draws so near Markheim. "This crime on which you find me is 
to his deliverance, he can add but one act of my last. On my way to it I have learned many 

service—to repent, to die smiling, and thus to lessons; itself is a lesson, a momentous lesson, 

build up in confidence and hope the more tim- Hitherto I have been driven with revolt to 
orous of my surviving followers. I am not so 40 what I wbuld not; I was a bondslave to pov- 
hard a master. Try me. Accept my help. Please erty, driven and scourged. There are robust vir- 
yourself in life as you have done hitherto; tues that can stand in these temptations; mine 
please yourself more amply, spread your elbows was not so: I had a thirst of pleasure. But to- 
at the board; and when the night begins to fall day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning 
and the curtains to be drawn, I tell you, for 45 and riches—both the power and a fresh re- 
your greater comfort, that you will find it even solve to be myself. I become in all things a free 
easy to compound your quarrel with your con- actor in the world; I begin to see myself all 
science, and to make a truckling peace with changed, these hands the agents of good, this 

God. I came but now from such a death-bed, heart at peace. Something comes over me out 

and the room was full of sincere mourners, 50 of the past; something of what I have dreamed 
listening to the man’s last words; and when I on Sabbath evenings to the sound‘of the church 
looked into that face, which had been set as organ, of what I forecast when I shed tears over 
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noble books, or talked, an innocent child, with shall read to you your moral lioioscopc. You 
my mother. There lies my life; 1 have wan- have grown in many things more lax; possibly 

dered a few years, but now 1 see once more you do right to 1h‘ so; and at anv account, it is 

mv city of destination.” the same with all men. Hut granting that, are 

“You are to use this money on the Stock 5 you in any one particular, however trilling, 
Exchange, I think?” remarked the visitor; "and more difficult to please with your own conduct, 

there, if I mistake not, you have already lost or do you go in all things with a looser rein?” 

some thousands?” "In anv one?” repealed Markheim, with an 

“Ah,” said Markheim, “but this time 1 have a anguish of consideiation. "No." he added, with 
sure thing.” io despair, "in none! I have gone down in all.” 

“This time, again, you will lose,” replied the "Then." said the visitor, "content yourself 

visitor, quietly. with what you are. loi von will never change; 

“Ah, but I keep back the half!" cried Mark- and the words of vour part on this stage are ir- 

heim. revocable written down.” 

‘That also you will lose." said the other. 15 Markheim stood loi a long while silent, and 
The sweat started upon Markheim's brow. indeed it was the visitor who first broke the 

“Well, then, what matter?” he exclaimed. "Say silence. “That being so,” lie said, "shall I show 

it lie lost, say I am plunged again in poverty, you the money?” 

shall one part of me, and that the worse, con- “And grace?” cried Markheim. 

tinue until the end to override the better? Evil 20 "Have you not tried it?” returned the other, 

and good run strong in me, hailing me both "Two or three years ago, did I not see you 

ways. I do not love the one thing, I love all. 1 on the platform of revival meetings, and was 

can conceive great deeds, renunciations, mar- not your voice the loudest in the hymn?" 
tyrdoms; and though 1 be fallen to such a crime “It is true,” said Maikheirn; "and 1 see clcar- 

as murder, pity is no stranger to my thoughts. 2 5 lv vvliat remains for me by way of duty. 1 thank 

I pity the poor; who knows their trials better you for these lessons fiom my soul; my eyes 

than myself? I pity and help them; I prize love, are opened, and 1 behold myself at last for 

I love honest laughter; there is no good thing what I am." 

nor true thing on earth hut I love it from my At this moment, the sharp note of the door 

heart. And are my vices only to direct my life, JO bell rang through the house; and the visitant, as 
and my virtues to lie without effect, like some though this were some concerted signal for 

passive lumber of the mind? Not so; good, also, which he had been waiting, changed at once in 

is a spring of acts.” his demeanor. 

But the visitant raised his finger. “For six- ‘ 1 he maid! he cried. She has returned, as 

and-thirty years that you have been in this j; I forewarned you, and there is now before you 

world,” said he, “through many changes of for- one more difficult passage. Her master, you 

tune and varieties of humor, I have watched must say, is ill; you must let her in, with an as- 
you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would sored but rather serious countenance—no 

have started at a theft. Three years back you smiles, no overacting, and I promise you suc- 

would have blenched at the name of murder. 40 cess! Once tin* girl is within, and the tloor 
Is there any crime, is there any cruelty or closed, the same dexterity that has already rid 

meanness, from which you still recoil?—five yon of the dealer will relieve you of this last 
years from now I shall detect you in the fact! danger in your path. Thenceforward you have 

Downward, downward lies your way; nor can the whole evening—the whole night, if needful 

anything but death avail to stop you.” 45 —to ransack the treasures of the house and to 

“It is true,” Markheim said huskily, “I have make good your safety. This is help that comes 

in some degree complied with evil. But it is so to you with the mask of danger. Upl” he cried: 

with all: the very saints, in the mere exercise of “up, friend; your life hangs trembling in the 

living, grow less dainty, and take on the tone scales: up, and act! 

of their surroundings.” 50 Markheim steadily regarded his counselor. 

“I will pfopound to you one simple ques- “If I be condemned to evil acts,” he said, “there 

tion,” said the other; “and as you answer, I is still one door of freedom open—I can cease 
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from action. If my life be an ill thing, I can lay 
it down. Though I be, as you say truly, at the 
beck of every small temptation, I can yet, by 
one decisive gesture, place myself beyond the 
reach of all. My love of good is damned to 
bareness; it may, and let it be! But I have still 
my hatred of evil; and from that, to your gall¬ 
ing disappointment, you shall see that I can 
draw both energy and courage.” 

The features of the visitor began to undergo 
a wonderful and lovely change: they bright¬ 
ened and softened with a tender triumph; and, 
even as they brightened, faded and dislimned. 
But Markheim did not pause to watch or un¬ 
derstand the transformation. He opened the 
door and went downstairs very slowly, thinking 
to himself. His past went soberly before him; 
he beheld it as it was, ugly and strenuous like a 
dream, random as chance-medley—a scene of 
defeat. Life, as he thus reviewed it, tempted 
him no longer; but on the farther side he per¬ 
ceived a quiet haven for his bark. He paused 
in the passage, and looked into the shop, where 
the candle still burned by the dead body. It 
was strangely silent. Thoughts of the dealer 
swarmed into his mind, as he stood gazing. And 
then the bell once more broke out into im¬ 
patient clamor. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold 
with something like a smile. 

‘‘You had better go for the police," said he; 
‘‘I have killed your master.” 

THOMAS HARDY 

The fiction of novelist-poet Thomas Hardy 
( 1840 - 1928 ) is intimately allied with his native 
Dorsetshire, England, which he renamed “Wes¬ 
sex" for fictional setting (see I, 337 ). Predom¬ 
inant in Hardy’s stories and novels is a semi- 
fatalistic philosophy depicting man as a puppet 
in the hands of blind chance. Alternating with 
this philosophy is a concern with man’s adher¬ 
ence to destructive social attitudes. Hardy’s out¬ 
standing novels and short story collections are 
The Return of the Native, 1878 ; The Mayor 
of Casterbridge, 1886 ; The Woodlanders, 
1887 ; Wessex Tales, 1888 ; Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles, 1891 ; Life’s Little Ironies, 1894 ; 
and Jude the Obscure, 1895 . “The Three 
Strangers" is characteristically somber in tone 


and mood. The setting is a dominant element, 
and grim harmony exists in the typical Hardy 
integration of man, nature, and circumstance. 

5 THE THREE STRANGERS 

Among the few features of agricultural Eng¬ 
land which retain an appearance but little 
modified by the lapse of centuries may be 
to reckoned the high, grassy and furzy downs, 
coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are indifferently 
called, that fill a large area of certain counties 
in the south and southwest. If any mark of hu¬ 
man occupation is met with hereon, it usually 
15 takes the form of the solitary cottage of some 
shepherd. 

Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood 
on such a down, and may possibly be standing 
there now. In spite of its loneliness, however, 
20 the spot, by actual measurement, was not more 
than five miles from a county-town. Yet that 
affected it little. Five miles of irregular up¬ 
land, during the long inimical seasons, with 
their sleets, snows, rains, and mists, afford 
2; withdrawing space enough to isolate a Timnn 
or a Nebuchadnezzar; much less, in fair 
weather, to please that less repellent tribe, the 
poets, philosophers, artists, and others who 
“conceive and meditate of pleasant things.” 

30 Some old earthen camp or barrow, some 
clump of trees, at least some starved fragment 
of ancient hedge is usually taken advantage oi 
in the erection of these forlorn dwellings. But 
in the present case, such a kind of shelter had 
35 been disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the 
house was called, stood quite detached and un¬ 
defended. The only reason for its precise situa¬ 
tion seemed to be the crossing of two footpath; 
at right angles hard by, which may have 
40 crossed there and thus for a good five hun 
dred years. Hence the house was exposed tc 
the elements on all sides. But, though the wine 
up here blew unmistakably when it did blow 
and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, the 
45 various weathers of the winter season were nol 
quite so formidable on the coomb as they were 
imagined to be by dwellers on low ground 
The raw rimes were not so pernicious as ir 
the hollows, and the frosts were scarcely sc 
50 severe. When the shepherd and his family whe 
tenanted the house were pitied for their suffer 
ings from the exposure, they said that upor 
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the whole they were less inconvenienced hv John Pitcher, a neighUning dairyman, the 

“wuzzes and Hames” (hoarscs and phlegms) shepherd's father-in-law, lolled in the settle, 

than when they had lived by the stream of a a young man and maid, who were blushing 

snug neighboring valley. over tentative pour-paih rs on a life-companion- 

The night of March 28 , 182 —, was pre- 5 ship, sat beneath the coiner-enplroard; and an 
cisely one of the nights that were wont to call , eldcrlv engaged man of fifty or upward moved 
forth these expressions of commiseration. The restlessly about from spots w here his betrothed 
level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, and hedges was not to the spot where she was. Enjoyment 
like the clothyard shafts ol Scnlac and Creev. was prettv general, and so much the more pro- 
Such sheep and outdoor animals as had no 10 vailed in being unhampered hv conventional 
shelter stood with their buttocks to the winds; restrictions. Absolute confidence in each othei 's 
while the tails of little birds trying to most on good opinion !regal perfect ease, while the 
some scraggy thorn were blown inside-out like finishing stroke ol manlier, amounting to a 
umbrellas. The gable-end of the cottage was truly princely serenity, was lent to the majority 
stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings 15 by the absence of any expiession or trait do- 
flapped against the wall. Yet never was com- noting that they wished to get on in the world, 
miseration for the shepherd more misplaced. enlaige their minds, or do any eclipsing thing 
For that cheerful rustic was entertaining a whatever—which nowadays so generally nips 
large party in glorification of the christening the bloom and bonhomie ol all except the two 
of his second girl. 20 extremes of the social scale. 

The guests had arrived before the rain be- Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife 

gan to fall, and they were all now' assembled being a dairyman’s daughter from a vale ut a 
in the chief or living room of the dwelling. A distance, who brought fifty guineas in her 
glance into the apartment at eight o'clock on pocket—and kept them there, till they should 
this eventful evening would have resulted in 25 be required for ministering to the needs of u 
the opinion that it was as cosy and comfortable coming family. This frugal woman hud been 
a nook as could be wished for in boisterous somewhat exerciser! as to the character that 
weather. The calling of its inhabitant was pro- should he given to the gathering. A sit-still 
claimed by a number of highly polished sheep party had its advantages; but an undisturbed 
crooks without stems that were hung orna- 30 position of ease in chairs and settles was apt to 
mentally over the fireplace, the curl of each lead on the men to such an unconscionable 
shining crook varying from the antiquated type deal of toping that they would sometimes fairly 
engraved in the patriarchal pictures of old drink the house dry. A dancing-parly was the 
family Bibles to the most approved fashion of alternative; but this, while avoiding the fore- 
the last local sheep-fair. The room was lighted 35 going objection on the score of good drink, had 
by half a dozen candles having wicks only a a counterbalancing disadvantage in the matter 
trifle smaller than the grease which enveloped of good victuals, the ravenous appetites en- 
them, in candlesticks that were never used but gendered by the exercise causing immense 
at high-days, holy-days, and family feasts. The havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess Fennel fell 
lights were scattered about the room, two of 4 ° back upon the intermediate plan of mingling 
them standing on the chimney piece. This posi- short dances with short periods of talk and 
tion of candles was in itself significant. Candles singing, so as to hinder any ungovernable rage 
on the chimney piece always meant a party. in either. But this scheme was entirely confined 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to to her own gentle mind; the shepherd himself 
give substance, blazed a fire of thorns that 45 was in the mood to exhibit the most reckless 
crackled‘like the laughter of the fool.” phases of hospitality. 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about 
these, five women, wearing gowns of various twelve years of age, who had a wonderful 
bright hues, sat in chairs along the wall; girls dexterity in jigs and reels, though his fingers 
shy and not shy filled the window-bench; four 5 ° were so small and short as to necessitate a 
men, including Charles Jake the hedge- constant shifting for the high notes, from 
carpenter, Elijah New the parish-clerk, and which he scrambled bock to the first position 
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with sounds not of unmixed purity of tone. At occasion required. At a rough guess, he might 
seven the shrill tweedle-dee of this youngster have been about forty years of age. He ap- 

had begun, accompanied by a booming peared tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other 

ground-bass from Elijah New, the parish-clerk, person accustomed to the judging of men's 
who had thoughtfully brought with him his 5 heights by the eye, would have discerned that 
favorite musical instrument, the serpent. Dane- . this was chiefly owing to his gauntness, and 
ing was instantaneous, Mrs. Fennel privately that he was not more than five-feet-eight nr 
enjoining the players on no account to let the nine. 

dance exceed the length of a quarter of an Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, 
hour. 10 there was caution in it, as in that of one who 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement of mentally feels his way; and despite the fact 

their position, quite forgot the injunction. that it was not a black coat nor a dark gai- 

Moreover, Oliver Ciles, a man of seventeen, ment of any sort that he wore, there was some¬ 
one of the dancers, who was enamored of his thing about him which suggested that he 
partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling years, 1 5 naturally belonged to the black-coated tribes 
had recklessly handed a new crown-piece to of men. His clothes were of fustian, and his 
the musicians, as a bribe to keep going as long boots hobnailed, yet in his progress he showed 
as they had muscle and wind. Mrs. Fennel, see- not the mud-accustomed bearing of hobnailed 
ing the steam begin to generate on the counte- and fustianed peasantry, 
nances of her guests, crossed over and touched 20 By the time that he had arrived abreast of 
the fiddler’s elbow and put her hand on the the shepherd's premises the rain came down, or 
serpent’s mouth. But they took no notice, and rather came along, with yet more determined 
fearing she might lose her character of genial violence. The outskirts of the little settlement 
hostess if she were to interfere too markedly, partially broke the force of wind and rain, and 
she retired and sat down helpless. And so the 2 5 this induced him to stand still. The most salient 
dance whizzed on with cumulative fury, the of the shepherds domestic erections was an 
performers moving in their planet-like courses, empty sty at the forward corner of his hedge- 
direct and retrograde, from apogee to perigee, less garden, for in these latitudes the principle 
till the hand of the well-kicked clock at the of masking the homelier features of your estab- 
bottom of the room had traveled over the 30 lishment by a conventional frontage was un¬ 
circumference of an hour. known. The traveler’s eye was attracted to 

While these cheerful events were in course this small building by the pallid shine of the 
of enactment within Fennel’s pastoral dwelling, wet slates that covered it. He turned aside, 
an incident having considerable bearing on the and, finding it empty, stood under the pent- 
party had occurred in the gloomy night with- 3 5 roof for shelter. 

out. Mrs. Fennel’s concern about the growing While he stood, the boom of the serpent 
fierceness of the dance corresponded in point within the adjacent house, and the lesser strains 
of time with the ascent of a human figure to of the fiddler, reached the spot as an accompa- 
the solitary hill of Higher Crowstairs from the niment to the surging hiss of the flying rain on 
direction of the distant town. This personage 40 the sod, its louder beating on the cabbage- 
strode on through the rain without a pause, fol- leaves of the garden, on the eight or ten bee- 
lowing the little-worn path which, further on hives just discernible by the path, and its drip- 
in its course, skirted the shepherd’s cottage. ping from the eaves into a row of buckets and 

It was nearly the time of full moon, and on pans that had been placed under the walls 
this account, though the sky was lined with a 45 of the cottage. For at Higher Crowstairs, as at 
uniform sheet of dripping cloud, ordinary ob- all such elevated domiciles, the grand difficulty 
jects out of doors were readily visible. The of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water; 
sad, wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning 
to be a man of supple frame; his gait suggested out, as catchers, every utensil that the house 
that he had somewhat passed the period of 50 contained. Some queer stories might be told 
perfect and instinctive agility, though not so far of the contrivances for economy *in suds and 
as to be otherwise than rapid of motion when dishwaters that are absolutely necessitated in 
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upland habitations during the droughts of sum- to feature. His hat, which lor a moment he did 

mer. But at this season there were no such not remove, hung low over his eyes, without 

exigencies; a mere acceptance of what the concealing that they were large, open, and do- 

shies bestowed was sufficient for an abundant termined, moving with a Hash rather than a 

store. S glance round the room He seemed pleased 

At last the notes of the serpent ceased and with his survey, and. haling Ins shaggv head, 

the house was silent. This cessation of activity said, in a rich, deep voice. "The rain is so 

aroused the solitary pedestrian from the reverie heavy, friends, that 1 ask leave to come in and 
into which he had elapsed, and. emerging from rest awhile." 

the shed, with an apparently new intention, he 1 "To he sure. Stranger," said the shepherd, 
walked up the path to the house-door. Arrived "And faith, you've been lucky in choosing voui 
here, his first act was to kneel down on a large lime, for we are having a hit of a fling for a 

stone beside the row of vessels, and to drink a glad causi—though, to he sure, a man could 

copious draught from one of them. Having hardlv wish that glad cause to happen more 

quenched his thirst, he rose and lifted his hand 1 5 than once a veai." 

to knock, but paused with his eve upon the "Nor less,” spoke up a woman. "For’tis best 

panel. Since the dark surface of the wood re- to get your family ovei and done with, as soon 
sealed absolutely nothing, it was evident that as von can, so as to lie all the earlier out of the 

he must he mentally looking through the door, fago't." 

as if he wished to measure thereby all the -o "And what may he this glad cause?" asked 
possibilities that a house of this sort might in- the stranger. 

elude, and how thev might bear upon the "A birth and christening," said the shepherd, 

question of his entry. The stranger hoped his host might not he 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed the made unhappy either by too many or too few 

scene around. Not a soul was anywhere visible. 2 5 of such episodes and, being invited hv a ges- 
The garden path stretched downward from tore to a pull at the mug, he readily acquiesced, 

his feet, gleaming like the track of a snail; the His manner, which, before entering, had been 

roof of the little well (mostly dry), the well- so dubious, was now altogether that ol a care- 

cover, the top rail of the garden-gate, were less and candid man. 

varnished with the same dull liquid glaze; 3 ° "Late to he traipsing athwart this coomb— 
while, far away in the vale, a faint whiteness hey?” said the engaged man of fillv. 
of more than usual extent showed that the “Late it is, Mastci, as you say.—-I'll take a 
rivers were high in the meads. Beyond all this seat m the chimney coiner, if you have nothing 

winked a few bleared lamplights through the to urge against it, Ma’am; lor I am a little 

beating drops—lights that denoted the situa- 35 moist on the side that was next the rain.” 
tion of the county-town from which he had Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and made 

appeared to come. The absence of all notes of room for the self-invited comer, who, having 

life in that direction seemed to clinch his in- got completely inside the chimney corner, 

tentions, and he knocked at the door. stretched out his legs and arms with the cx- 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the place 4 ° pansiveness of a person quite at home, 
of movement and musical sound. The hedge- “Yes, f am rather cracked in the vamp," he 

carpenter was suggesting a song to the com- said freely, seeing that the eyes of the shop- 

pany, which nobody just then was inclined to herd’s wife fell upon his hoots, “and 1 am not 

undertake, so that the knock afforded a not well fitted either. I have had some rough times 

unwelcome diversion. 45 lately, and have been forced to pick up what 

“Walk in!” said the shepherd, promptly. I can get in the way of wearing, hut I must find 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the a suit better fit for working-days when I reach 

night our pedestrian appeared upon the door- home.” 

mat. The shepherd arose, snuffed two of the “One of hereabouts?” she inquired, 

nearest candles, and turned to look at him. 50 “Not quite that—further up the country.” 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was “1 thought so. And so be I; and by your 

dark in complexion and not unprepossessing as tongue you come from my neighborhood.” 
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“But you would hardly have heard of me," 
he said quickly. “My time would l>e long be¬ 
fore yours. Ma'am, you see.” 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his 
hostess had the effect of stopping her cross- 
examination. 

"There is only one thing more wanted to 
make me happy,” continued the newcomer, 
"and that is a little baccy, which I am sorry to 
say I am out of.” 

“I'll fill your pipe,” said the shepherd. 

"I must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise.” 

“A smoker, and no pipe about ’ee?” 

"1 have dropped it somewhere on the road. 


borhood of his nose. He flung back his long 
drab greatcoat, revealing that beneath it he 
wore a suit of cinder-gray shade throughout, 
large heavy seals, of some metal or other that 
5 would take a polish, dangling from his fob as 
his only personal ornament. Shaking the water 
drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, lie 
said, “I must ask for a few minutes’ shelter, 
comrades, or I shall be wetted to my skin be- 
10 fore I get to Casterbridge.” 

“Make yourself at home, Master,” said the 
shepherd, perhaps a trifle less heartily than on 
the first occasion. Not that Fennel had the 
least tinge of niggardliness in his composition; 


The shepherd filled and handed him a new 1 5 but the room was far from large, spare chairs 


clay pipe, saying, as he did so, “Hand me your 
baccy-box—I’ll fill that too, now I am about it.” 

The man went through the movement of 
searching his pockets. 

“Lost that too?" said his entertainer, with 20 
some surprise. 

"I am afraid so,” said the man with some 
confusion. "Give it to me in a screw of paper.” 
Lighting his pipe at the candle with a suction 


were not numerous, and damp companions 
were not altogether desirable at close quarters 
for the women and girls in their bright-colored 
gowns. 

However, the second comer, after taking off 
his greatcoat, and hanging his hat on a nail in 
one of the ceiling-beams as if he had been 
specially invited to put it there, advanced and 
sat down at the table. This had been pushed 


that drew the whole flame into the bowl, he 2 5 so closely into the chimney comer, to give all 


resettled himself in the corner and bent his 
looks upon the faint steam from his damp legs, 
as if he wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had 


available room to the dancers, that its inner 
edge grazed the elbow of the man who had 
ensconced himself by the fire; and thus the 
two strangers were brought into close com- 


been taking little notice of this visitor by rea- 30 panionship. They nodded to each other by 


son of an absorbing discussion in which they 
were engaged with the band about a tune for 
the next dance. The matter being settled, they 
were about to stand up when an interruption 


way of breaking the ice of unacquaintance, 
and the first stranger handed his neighbor the 
family mug—a huge vessel of brown ware, 
having its upper edge worn away like a thresh- 


came in the shape of another knock at the door. 3 5 old by the rub of whole generations of thirsty 


At sound of the same the man in the chim¬ 
ney corner took up the poker and began stir¬ 
ring the brands as if doing it thoroughly were 
the one aim of his existence; and a second time 
the shepherd said, “Walk in!” In a moment 40 
another man stood upon the straw-woven door¬ 
mat. He too was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically 
different from the first. There was more of the 


lips that had gone the way of all flesh, and 
bearing the following inscription burnt upon 
its rotund side in yellow letters: 


THEBE IS NO FUN 
UNTiL i CUM. 


The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to 
his lips, and drank on, and on, and on—till a 
curious blueness overspread the countenance of 


commonplace in his manner, and a certain 45 the shepherd’s wife, who had regarded with no 


jovial cosmopolitanism sat upon his features. 
He was several years older than the first ar¬ 
rival, his hair being slightly frosted, his eye¬ 
brows bristly, and his whiskers cut back from 


little surprise the first stranger’s free offer to 
the second of what did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

I knew it!” said the toper to the shepherd 


his cheeks. His face was rather full and flabby, 50 with much satisfaction. "When I walked up 


and yet it was not altogether a face without 
power. A few grog-blossoms marked the neigh- 
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there's bees there's honey, and where there's "Going to set up in ti.ide, perhaps?" 

honey there’s mead.' But mead of such a truly “No, no,” said the shepherd's wile. “It is 

comfortable sort as this 1 really didn't expect easy to see that the gentleman is rich, and don't 

to meet in my older days,” He twrk yet another want to work at anything." 

pull at the mug, till it assumed an ominous 5 The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to 
elevation. consider whether he would accept that definl- 

“Glad you enjoy it!" said the shepherd tion of himself, lie presently rejected it by 
warmly. answering, "Hieh is not rptile the word for me, 

“It is goodish mead,” assented Mrs. Fennel, Dame. 1 do work, and 1 must work. And evert 

with an absence of enthusiasm which seemed lo if 1 only get to Casterhridge hy midnight I 
to say that it was possible to buv praise for must begin work there at eight tomorrow 
one’s cellar at too heavy a price. "It is trouble morning. Yes, bet or wet, blow or snow, fani- 
enough to make—and really 1 hardly think we ine or sword, my day's work tomorrow must 
shall make any more. For honey sells well, and he done.” 

we ourselves can make shift with a drop o' l S “Boor man! Then, in spite o' seeming, you 
small mead and metheglin' for common use he worse oil than we," replied the shepherd's 
from the comb-washings.” wife. 

“Oh, hut you’ll never have the heart!” re- “ ’Tis the nature of my trade, men and 

proachfully cried the stranger in cinder-gray, maidens. Tis the nature of my trade more than 
after taking up the mug a third time and set- 20 my poverty. . . . But really and truly I must 
ting it down empty. “I love mead, when ’tis up and oil, or 1 shan’t get a lodging in the 
old like this, as I love to go to church o’ town." However, (lie speaker did not move, 
Sundays, or to relieve the needy any day of and directly added, “There’s time for one inure 
the week.” draught of friendship before 1 go; and I’d per- 

“Ha, ha, ha!” said the man in the chimney 25 form it at once if the mug were not dry.” 
corner, who, in spite of the taciturnity induced “Here’s a mug o’ small,” said Mrs. Fennel, 

by the pipe of tobacco, could not or would “Small, we call it, though to be sure ’tis only 
not refrain from this slight testimony to his the first wash o’ the combs.” 
comrade’s humor. "No,” said the stranger, disdainfully. “I won’t 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of 30 spoil your first kindness by partaking o’ your 
the purest first-year or maiden honey, four second.” 

pounds to the gallon—with its due complement “Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. “We don’t 

of white of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, increase and multiply every day, and i’ll fill the 
mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of work- mug again.” He went away to the dark place 
ing, bottling, and cellaring—tasted remarkably 35 under the stairs where the barrel stood. The 
strong; but it did not taste so strong as it ac- shepherdess followed him. 
tually was. Hence, presently, the stranger in “Why should you do this?” she said, re¬ 

cinder-gray at the table, moved by its creeping proachfully, as soon as they were alone. “He’s 
influence, unbuttoned his waistcoat, threw emptied it once, though it held enough for ten 
himself back in his chair, spread his legs, and 40 people; and now he’s not contented wi’ the 
made his presence felt in various ways. small, but must needs call for more o’ the 

“Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, “I am strong! And a stranger unbeknown to any of 

going to Casterbridge, and to Casterhridge I us. For my part, I don’t like the look o’ the 
must go. I should have been almost there by man at all. 

this time; but the rain drove me into your 45 “But he’s in the house, my honey; and ’tis 
dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it.” a wet night, and a christening. Daze it, what’s 

“You don’t live in Casterbridge?" said the a cup of mead more or less? There’ll be plenty 

shepherd. more next bee-burning.” 

“Not as yet; though I shortly mean to move “Very well—this time, then,” she answered, 
there.” 5 ° looking wistfully at the barrel. “But what is 

_ * the man’s calling, and where is he one of, that 

1 a drink made from fermented honey and water. he should come in and join us like this?” 
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"I don't know. Ill ask him again.” “Chorus!" joined him in a deep bass voice of 

The catastrophe of having the mug drained musical relish: 
dry at one pull by the stranger in cinder-gray 

was effectually guarded against this time by And waft 'em to a far countree! 

Mrs. Kennel. She poured out his allowance in 5 

a small cup, keeping the large one at a dis- Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the 

creet distance from him. When he had tossed parish-clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the row 

off his portion the shepherd renewed his in- of young women against the wall, seemed lost 

quiry about the stranger’s occupation. in thought not of the gayest kind. The shepherd 

The latter did not immediately reply, and 10 looked meditatively on the ground, the shep- 
the man in the chimney corner, with sudden herdess gazed keenly at the singer, and with 
demonstrativeness, said, “Anybody may know some suspicion; she was doubting whether this 
my trade—I’m a wheelwright.” stranger were merely singing an old song from 

“A very good trade for these parts,” said the recollection, or was composing one there and 
shepherd. 15 then for the occasion. All were as perplexed at 

“And anybody may know mine—if they’ve the obscure revelation as the guests at Bcl- 

the sense to find it out," said the stranger in shazzar’s Feast, except the man in the chimney 

cinder-gray. comer, who quietly said, “Second verse, stran- 

“You may generally tell what a man is by ger,” and smoked on. 
his claws,” observed the hedge-carpenter, look- 20 The singer thoroughly moistened himself 
ing at his own hands. “My fingers be as full of from his lips inward, and went on with the 

thorns as an old pincushion is of pins.” next stanza as requested: 

The hands of the man in the chimney corner 
instinctively sought the shade, and he gazed My tooU m but cnmmm onBy> 

into the fire as he resumed his pipe. The man 25 Simple shepherds all— 

at the table took up the hedge-carpenter’s re- My tools are no sight to see: 

mark, and added smartly, “True; but the oddity A little hempen string, and a post whereon to swing, 
of my trade is that, instead of setting a mark Are implements enough for mel 

upon me, it sets a mark upon my customers.” 

No observation being offered by anybody 30 Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was 
in elucidation of this enigma, the shepherd’s no longer any doubt that the stranger was an- 

wife once more called for a song. The same swering his question rhythmically. The guests 

obstacles presented themselves as at the former one and all started back with suppressed ex¬ 
time—one had no voice, another had forgotten clamations. The young woman engaged to the 

the first verse. The stranger at the table, whose 3 5 man of fifty fainted halfway, and would have 
soul had now risen to a good working tempera- proceeded, but finding him wanting in alacrity 

ture, relieved the difficulty by exclaiming that, for catching her she sat down trembling. 

to start the company, he would sing himself. "Oh, he’s the-!” whispered the people in 

Thrusting one thumb into the armhole of his the background, mentioning the name of an 

waistcoat, he waved the other hand in the air, 40 ominous public officer. “He’s come to do it! ’Tis 
and, with an extemporizing gaze at the shining to be at Casterbridge jail tomorrow—the man 

sheep-crooks above the mantelpiece, began: for sheep-stealing—the poor clockmaker we 

heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
O my trade it is the rarest one, and had no work to do—Timothy Summers, 

Simple shepherds all — 45 whose family were astarving, and so he went 
My trade is a sight to see; out of Shottsford by the highroad, and took a 

For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, sheep in open daylight, defying the farmer and 

And waft emto a far countreel the farmer’s wife and the farmer’s lad, and 

every man jack among ’em. He” (and they 
The room was silent when he had finished the 50 nodded toward the stranger of the deadly 
verse—with one exception, that of the man in trade) “is come from up the country to do it 

the chimney comer, who at the singer’s word, because there’s not enough to do in his own 
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county-town, and he’s got the place here now 
our own county-man’s dead; he’s going to live 
in the same cottage under the prison wall." 

The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice 
of this whispered string of observations, hut 
again wetted his lips. Seeing that his friend in 
the chimney comer was the only one who 
reciprocated his joviality in any wav. he held 
out his cup toward that appreciative comrade, 
who also held out his own. Thev clinked to¬ 
gether, the eyes of the rest of the room hanging 
upon the singer’s actions. He patted his lips 
for the third verse; but at that moment anothci 
knock was audible upon the door. This time tin- 
knock was faint and hesitating. 

The company seemed scared, the shepherd 
looked with consternation toward the entrance, 
and it was with some effort that he resisted his 
alarmed wife’s deprecatory glance, and uttered 
for the third time the welcoming words. 
“Walk in!” 

The door was gently opened, and another 
man stood upon the mat. lie, like those who 
had preceded him, was a stranger. This time it 
was a short, small personage, of fair com¬ 
plexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark 
clothes. 

“Can you tell me the way to-?” he be¬ 

gan; when, gazing round the room to observe 
the nature of the company among whom he 
had fallen, his eyes lighted on the stranger in 
cinder-gray. It was just at the instant when the 
latter, who had thrown his mind into his song 
with such a will that he scarcely heeded the 
interruption, silenced all whispers and inquiries 
by bursting into his third verse: 

Tomorrow is my working day. 

Simple shepherds all — 

Tomorrow is a working day for me: 

For the farmer's shoe)) is slain , arul the lad who did 
it ta’en, 

And on his soul may Cod ha’ merc-y! 

The stranger in the chimney corner, waving 
cups with the singer so heartily that his mead 
splashed over on the hearth, repeated in his 
bass voice as before: 

And on his soul may Cod ha’ merc-y! 


did not come forward or go on speaking, the 
guests particularly rcg.mled him. They noticed 
to their surprise that he stood before them the 
picture of abject terror—his knees trembling. 

5 his hand shaking so violently that the door- 
latch hv which he supported himself rattled 
audibly; his white lips weie parted, and his 
eves fixed on the men v olfieei of justice in the 
middle of the room. A moment more and In¬ 
to had turned, closed the door, and lied. 

"What a man can it be?” said the shepherd. 

The rest, between the awfulness ol tlu-ii late 
discovery and the odd conduct of this third 
visitor, looked as if thev knew not what to 

1 5 think, and said nothing Instinctively they with¬ 

drew further and fuithcr Irom the grim gentle¬ 
man m their midst, whom some of them seemed 
to take ior the lhmce oi Daikncss himself, till 
thev formed a remote code, an empty space of 
20 Hour being left between them and him— 

. . . eiri ulw., i u/m < oilrum diaholusd 

The room was so silent—though there were 

2 5 more than twenty peojile in it—that nothing 

could be heaid but the patter of the rain 
against the window-slmtlcis, accompanied by 
the occasional hiss ol a stiay drop that fell 
down the chimney into the fire, and the steady 
30 pulfing ol the man in the corner, who bad now 
resumed his pipe ol long clay. 

The stillness was unexpectedly broken. The 
distant sound of a gun reverberated through 
the air—apparently from the direction of the 
35 county-town. 

“Be jiggered!” cried the stranger who had 
sung the song, jumping up. 

“What does that mean?” asked several. 

“A prisoner escaped liom the jail—that’s 
40 what it means.” 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and 
none of them spoke but the man in the chim¬ 
ney corner, who said quietly, “I’ve often been 
told that in this county they fire a gun at such 
45 times; but I never heard it till now." 

“I wonder if it is my man?” murmured the 
personage in cinder-gray. 

"Surely it is!” said the. shepherd involun¬ 
tarily. “And surely we’ve zeed him! That little 
50 man who looked in at the door by now, and 


All this fime the third stranger had been 
standing in the doorway. Finding now that he 


J circle with the devil in the center. 
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quivered like a leaf when he zeed ye and heard 
your song!” 

“His teeth chattered, and the breath went 
out of his body,” said the dairyman. 

“And his heart seemed to sink within him 5 
like a stone,” said Oliver Giles. 

“And he bolted as if he'd been shot at,” said 
the hedge-carpenter. 

“True—his teeth chattered, and his heart 
seemed to sink; and he bolted as if he’d been 10 
shot at,” slowly summed up the man in the 
chimney corner. 

"I didn’t notice it,” remarked the hangman. 

"We were all awondering what made him 
run off in such a fright,” faltered one of the 15 
women against the wall, “and now ’tis ex¬ 
plained!” 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at in¬ 
tervals, low and sullenly, and their suspicions 
became a certainty. The sinister gentleman in 20 
cinder-gray roused himself. “Is there a con¬ 
stable here?” he asked, in thick tones. “If so, 
let him step forward.” 

The engaged man of fifty stepped quaver¬ 
ing out from the wall, his betrothed beginning 25 
to sob on the back of the chair. 

“You are a sworn constable?” 

"I be, Sir.” 

"Then pursue the criminal at once, with as¬ 
sistance, and bring him back here. He can’t 30 
have gone far.” 

“I will. Sir, I will—when I’ve got my staff. 

I’ll go home and get it, and come sharp here, 
and start in a body.” 

“Staff!—never mind your staff; the man’ll 35 
be gone!” 

“But I can’t do nothing without my staff— 
can I, William, and John, and Charles Jake? 

No; for there’s the king’s royal crown apainted 
on en in yaller and gold, and the lion and the 40 
unicom, so as when I raise en up and hit my 
prisoner, ’tis made a lawful blow thereby. I 
wouldn’t ’tempt to take up a man without my 
staff—no, not I. If I hadn’t the law to gie me 
courage, why, instead o’ my taking up him 45 
he might take up me!” 

"Now, I’m a king’s man myself, and can 
give you authority enough for this," said the 
formidable officer in gray. “Now then, all of 
ye, be ready. Have ye any lanterns?” 50 

“Yes—have ye any lanterns?—I demand it!” 
said the constable. 


"And the rest of you able-bodied-” 

“Able-bodied men—yes—the rest of ye!" 
said the constable. 

“Have you some good stout staves and pitch- 
forks-’’ 

"Staves and pitchforks—in the name o’ the 
law! And take ’em in yer hands and go in 
quest, and do as we in authority tell ye!” 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give 
chase. The evidence was, indeed, though cir¬ 
cumstantial, so convincing, that but little argu¬ 
ment was needed to show the shepherd’s guests 
that after what they had seen it would look 
very much like connivance if they did not in¬ 
stantly pursue the unhappy third stranger, who 
could not as yet have gone more than a few 
hundred yards over such uneven country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with 
lanterns; and, lighting these hastily, and with 
hurdle-staves in their hands, they poured out 
of the door, taking a direction along the crest 
of the hill, away from the town, the rain hav¬ 
ing fortunately a little abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by un¬ 
pleasant dreams of her baptism, the child who 
had been christened began to cry heart-bro- 
kenly in the room overhead. These notes of 
grief came down through the chinks of the floor 
to the ears of the women below, who jumped 
up one by one, and seemed glad of the excuse 
to ascend and comfort the baby, for the inci¬ 
dents of the last half-hour greatly oppressed 
them. Thus in the space of two or three minutes 
the room on the ground-floor was deserted 
quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the 
sound of footsteps died away when a man re¬ 
turned round the corner of the house from the 
direction the pursuers had taken. Peeping in at 
the door, and seeing nobody there, he entered 
leisurely. It was the stranger of the chimney 
comer, who had gone out with the rest. The 
motive of his return was shown by his helping 
himself to a cut piece of skimmer-cake that lay 
on a ledge beside where he had sat, and which 
he had apparently forgotten to take with him. 
He also poured out half a cup more mead from 
the quantity that remained, ravenously eating 
and drinking these as he stood. He had not 
finished when another figure came in just as 
quietly—his friend in cinder-gray. 

“Oh—you here?" said the latter, smiling. “I 
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thought you had gone to help in the capture." there lying on their sides till the horn was 

And this speaker also revealed the object of Ins scorched through. 

return by looking solicitously round for the When they had again gatheied themselves 
fascinating mug of old mead. together, the shepherd, as the man who knew 

“And I thought you had gone," said the 5 the country best, took the lead, and guided 
Other, continuing his skimmer-cake with some them round these treaeheious inclines. The 
effort. lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle their 

“Well, on second thoughts, I felt there were eves and warn the fugitive than to assist them 
enough without me,” said the first confiden- in the exploration, were extinguished; duo 
tially, “and such a night as it is, too. Besides. 10 silence was observed; and in this more rational 
'tis the business o’the Government to take care older they plunged into the vale. It was a 
of its criminals—not mine." grassv, briery, moist defile, iilhuding some 

“True; so it is. And I felt as you did, that shelter to any person who had sought it; but 
there were enough without me." the party perambulated it in vain, and ns- 

“I don’t want to break my limbs running over l 5 vended on the other side. Here they wandered 
the humps and hollows of this wild country.” apart, and alter an interval closed together 
“Nor I neither, between you and me.” again to report progiess. At the second time of 

“These shepherd-people are used to it— closing in they found themselves near a lonely 
simple-minded souls, you know, stirred up to ash, the single tree on this part of the coomb, 
anything in a moment. They’ll have him ready 20 probably sown there by a passing bird some 
for me before the morning, and no trouble to fifty years before. And here, standing a little, 
me at all.” to one side of the tiunk, as motionless as the 

“They’ll have him, and we shall have saved trunk itself appeared the man they were in 
ourselves all labor in the matter." quest of, his outline being well defined against 

“True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbridge; 25 the sky beyond. The band noiselessly drew up 
and ’tis as much as my legs will do to take me and faced him. 

that far. Going the same way?” “Your money or your life!” said the constable 

"No, I am sorry to say! I have to get home sternly to the still figure, 

over there” (he nodded indefinitely to the “No, no," whispered |ohn Pitcher. ” ’Tisn’t 
right), “and 1 feel as you do, that it is quite 30 our side ought to say that. That’s the doctrine 
enough for my legs to do before bedtime.” of vagabonds like him, and we be on the side 

The other had by this time finished the mead of the law." 
in the mug, after which, shaking hands heartily “Well, well,” replied the constable, im- 

at the door, and wishing each other well, they patiently; “I must say something, mustn’t I? 

went their several ways. 35 and if you had all the weight o’ this under- 

In the meantime the company of pursuers taking upon your mind, perhaps you’d say the 

had reached the end of the hog’s-back eleva- wrong thing, too!—Prisoner at the bar, sur- 

tion which dominated this part of the down. render in the name of the Father—the Crown, 

They had decided on no particular plan of J mane!” 

action; and, finding that the man of the baleful 40 The man under the tree seemed now to 
trade was no longer in their company, they notice them for the first time, and, giving them 

seemed quite unable to form any such plan no opportunity whatever for exhibiting their 

now. They descended in all directions down the courage, he strolled 'slowly toward them. He 

hill, and straightway several of the party fell was, indeed, the little man, the third stranger; 

into the snare set by Nature for all misguided 45 but his trepidation had in a great measure 
midnight ramblers over this part of the creta- gone. 

ceous formation. The “lanchets,” or flint slopes, “Well, travelers,” he said, “did I hear you 
which belted the escarpment at intervals of a speak to me?” 

dozen yards, took the less cautious ones un- “You did; you’ve got to come and be our pris- 

awares, and losing their footing on the rubbly 5 ° oner at once!” said the constable. "We arrest 
steep they slid sharply downward, the lanterns ’ee on the charge of not biding in Casterbridge 
rolling from their hands to the bottom, and jail in a decent proper manner to be hung to- 
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morrow morning. Neighbors, do your duty, and man we were in search of, that’s tnie; and yet 

seize the culpet!” he’s not the man we were in search of. For the 

On hearing the charge, the man seemed cn- man we were in search of was not the man we 

lightened, and, saying not another word, re- wunted, Sir, if you understand my everyday 
signed himself with preternatural civility to 5 way; for ’twas the man in the chimney comer!" 
the search-party, who, with their staves in “A pretty kettle of fish altogether!” said the 
their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and magistrate. “You had better start for the other 
marched him back toward the shepherd’s cot- man at once.” 

tage. The prisoner now spoke for the first time. 

It was eleven o’clock by the time they ar- 10 The mention of the man in the chimney corner 
rived. The light shining from the open door, seemed to have moved him as nothing else 

a sound of men’s voices within, proclaimed to could do. “Sir,” he said, stepping forward to 

them as they approached the house that some the magistrate, “take no more trouble about 

new events had arisen in their absence. On me. The time is come when I may as well 

entering they discovered the shepherd’s living- 15 speak. I have done nothing; my crime is that 
room to be invaded by two officers from Caster- the condemned man is my brother. Early this 

bridge jail, and a well-known magistrate who afternoon I left home at Shottsford to tramp it 

lived at the nearest county-seat, intelligence all the way to Casterbridge jail to bid him farc- 

of the escape having become generally circu- well. I was benighted, and called here to rest 

lated. 20 and ask the way. When I opened the door I 

“Gentlemen,” said the constable, “I have saw before me the very man, my brother, that 
brought back your man—not without risk and I thought to see in the condemned cell at 

danger; but every one must do his duty! He is Casterbridge. He was in this chimney corner, 

inside this circle of able-bodied persons, who and jammed close to him, so that he could not 
have lent me useful aid, considering their igno- 25 have got out if he had tried, was the execti- 
rance of Crown work.—Men, bring forward tioner who’d come to take his life, singing a 

your prisoner!" And the third stranger was led song about it and not knowing that it was his 

to the light. victim who was close by, joining in to save. 

“Who is this?” said one of the officials. appearances. My brother looked a glance of 

“The man,” said the constable. 30 agony at me, and I know he meant, ‘Don’t re- 

"Certainly not,” said the turnkey; and the veal what you see; my life depends on it.’ 1 

first corroborated his statement. was so terror-struck that I could hardly stand, 

“But how can it be otherwise?” asked the con- and, not knowing what I did, I turned and 

stable. “Or why was he so terrified at sight o’ hurried away.” 

the singing instrument of the law who sat 35 The narrator’s manner and tone had the 
there?” Here he related the strange behavior stamp of truth, and his story made a great im- 
of the third stranger on entering the house pression on all around. “And do you know 

during the hangman’s song. where your brother is at the present time?” 

“Can’t understand it,” said the officer coolly. asked the magistrate. 

“All I know is that it is not the condemned 40 “I do not. I have never seen him since I 

man. He’s quite a different character from this closed this door.” 

one; a gauntish fellow, with dark hair and eyes, “I can testify to that, for we’ve been be- 

rather good-looking, and’ with a musical bass tween ye ever since,” said the constable, 

voice that if you heard it once you’d never “Where does he think to fly to?—what is 
mistake as long as you lived.” 45 his occupation?” 

“Why, souls—’twas the man in the chimney “He’s a watch-and-clock-maker, Sir.” 
comer I” “’A said ’a was a wheelwright—a wicked 

“Hey—what?” said the magistrate, coming rogue,” said the constable, 
forward after inquiring particulars from the “The wheels of clocks and watches he meant, 
shepherd in the background. “Haven’t you got 50 no doubt,” said Shepherd Fennel. “I thought 
the man after all?” his hands were palish for’s trade.” 

“Well, Sir," said the constable, “he’s the “Well, it appears to me that nothing can be 
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gained by retaining this poor man in custody." with, is a storv as well-known as ever in the 
said the magistrate; "your business lies with country about Higher Ciowstairs. 
the other, unquestionably." 

And so the little man was released off-hand, 
but he looked nothing the less sad on that ae- 5 RUDYARD KIPLING 

count, it being beyond the power of magistrate 

or constable to raze out the written troubles Possibly the most eageily mill English author 

in his brain, for they concerned another whom of his- time uas Rudtjard Kqiling ( ISt > 5 - 1936 '), 

he regarded with more solicitude than himself. whoso matchless elocutions of India in hath 

When this was done, and the man had gone 10 jmctri / (I, 34 2 ) and fiction hear the unmistak- 
his way, the night was found to be so far ad- aide stamp of high creatii e talent lie was horn 

vanced that it was deemed useless to renew in Rom half and, aftei an English education, 

the search before the next morning. lived in India for main/ years Plain Tales from 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the the Hills, ISSH, presented the "soldiers three" 

clever sheep-stealer became general and keen, is who became so famous and was followed by 
to all appearance at least. But the intended other tmenfitv and stirring stories with similar 

punishment was cruelly disproportioned to the backgrounds The animal life of India is prom- 

transgression, and the sympathy of a great ini'nt in such mirks as The Jungle Book, IWJ-f, 

many country-folk in that district was strongly and Just-So Stones, lilt) 2 , in which Kipling’s 

on the side of the fugitive. Moreover, his mar- 20 mash ry of narrative is eipialli / evident. Kip- 
velous coolness and daring in hob-and-nobbing ling's longer fiction is not so successful as his 

with the hangman, under the unprecedented short stories, hut even in it he exhibits story- 

circumstances of the shepherd’s party, won telling qualities of tlw first rank. Kipling s tech- 

their admiration. So that it may be questioned ideal mastery and striking ingenuity outweigh 

if all those who ostensibly marie themselves so 25 for many readers his avowal of the caste system 
busy in exploring woods and fields and lanes and of British imperialism. 
were quite so thorough when it came to the pri¬ 
vate examination of their own lofts and out- THE MAN WHO WAS 

houses. Stories were afloat of a mysterious figure 

being occasionally seen in some old overgrown 30 Let it be clearly understood that the Hussian 
trackway or other, remote from turnpike roads, is a delightful person till he tucks his shirt in. 
but when a search was instituted in any of these As an Oriental he is charming. It is only when 
suspected quarters nobody was found. Thus he insists upon being treated as the most east- 
the days and weeks passed without tidings. erly of Western peoples, instead of the most 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chimney 3S westerly of Easterns, that he becomes a racial 
corner was never recaptured. Some said that he anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The host 
went across the sea, others that he did not, hut never knows which side of his nature is going 
buried himself in the depths of a populous to turn up next. 

city. At any rate, the gentleman in cinder-gray Dirkoviteh was a Hussian—a Hussian of the 

never did his morning’s work at Casterbridge, 40 Russians, as he said who appeared to get his 
nor met anywhere at all, for business purposes, bread by serving the czar as an officer in a 
the genial comrade with whom he had passed Cossack regiment, and corresponding for a 
an hour of relaxation in the lonely house on Russian newspaper with a name that was never 
the coomb. twice the same. He was a handsome young 

The grass has long been green on the graves 45 Oriental, with a taste for wandering through 
of Shepherd Fennel and his frugal wife; the unexplored portions of the earth, and he ar- 
guests who made up the christening party have rived in India from nowhere in particular. At 
mainly followed their entertainers to the tomb; least no living man could ascertain whether 
the baby in whose honor they all had met is a it was by way of Balkh, Budukhshan, Chitral, 
matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the 50 Beloochistan, Nepaul, or anywhere else. The 
arrival of the three strangers at the shepherd’s Indian government, being in an unusually affa- 
that night, and the details connected there- ble mood, gave orders that he was to be civilly 
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treated, and shown everything that was to be But he remained distressingly European 

seen: so he drifted, talking bad English and through it all. The White Hussars were-_ “M v 

worse French, from one city to another till he dear true friends,” “Fellow-soldiers glorious " 

forgathered with her Majesty’s White Hussars and “Brothers inseparable." He would unbur- 

in the city of Peshawur, which stands at the 5 den himself by the hour on the glorious futuie 

mouth of that narrow sword-cut in the hills that awaited the combined arms of England 

that men call the Khybcr Pass. He was un- and Russia when their hearts and their terri- 

doubtedly an officer, and he was decorated, tories should run side by side, and the great 

after the manner of the Russians, with little mission of civilizing Asia should begin. That 

enameled crosses, and he could talk, and to was unsatisfactory, because Asia is not going 
(though this has nothing to do with his merits) to be civilized after the methods of the West, 

he had been given up as a hopeless task or case There is too much Asia, and she is too old, 

by the Black Tyrones, who, individually and You cannot reform a lady of many lovers, and 

collectively, with hot whisky and honey, mulled Asia has been insatiable in her flirtations afore- 
brandy and mixed spirits of all kinds, had 15 time. She will never attend Sunday school, or 
striven in all hospitality to make him drunk. learn to vote save with swords for tickets. 

And when the Black Tyrones, who are exclu- Dirkovitch knew this as well as any one else, 
sively Irish, fail to disturb the peace of head of but it suited him to talk special-correspondently 

a foreigner, that foreigner is certain to be a and to make himself as genial as he could. Now 

superior man. This was the argument of the 20 and then he volunteered a little, a very little. 
Black Tyrones, but they were ever an unruly information about his own Sotnia of Cossacks, 

and self-opinionated regiment, and they al- left apparently to look after themselves some- 

lowed junior subalterns of four years’ service where at the back of beyond. He had done 

to choose their wines. The spirits were always rough work in Central Asia, and had seen 

purchased by the colonel and a committee of 25 rather more help-yourself fighting than most 
majors. And a regiment that would so behave men of his years. But he was careful never to 
may be respected but cannot be loved. betray his superiority, and more than careful 

The White Hussars were as conscientious in to praise on all occasions the appearance, drill, 

choosing their wine as in charging the enemy. uniform, and organization of her Majesty’s 

There was a brandy that had been purchased by 30 White Hussars. And, indeed, they were a regi- 
a cultured colonel a few years after the battle ment to be admired. When Mrs. Durgan, 

of Waterloo. It has been maturing ever since, widow of the late Sir John Durgan, arrived in 

and it was a marvelous brandy at the pur- their station, and after a short time had been 

chasing. The memory of that liquor would cause proposed to by every single man at mess, she 

men to weep as they lay dying in the teak 35 put the public sentiment very neatly when she 

forests of upper Burmah or the slime of the explained that they were all so nice that unless 

Irrawaddy. And there was a port which was she could marry them all, including the coio- 

notable; and there was a champagne of an ob- nel and some majors'who were already married, 

scure brand, which always came to mess with- she was not going to content herself with one 

out any labels, because the White Hussars 40 of them. Wherefore she wedded a little man in 
wished none to know where the source of sup- a rifle regiment—being by nature contradic- 

ply might be found. The officer on whose head tious—and the White Hussars were going to 

the champagne choosing lay, was forbidden wear crape on their arms, but compromised by 

the use of tobacco for six weeks previous to attending the wedding in full force, and lining 

sampling. 45 the aisle with unutterable reproach. She had 

This particularity of detail is necessary to jilted them all—from Basset-Holmer, the senior 

emphasize the fact that that champagne, that captain, to Little Mildred, the last subaltern, 

port, and above all, that brandy—the green and he could have given her four thousand a 

and yellow and white liqueurs did not count— year and a title. He was a viscount, and on his 

were placed at the absolute disposition of Dirk- 50 arrival the mess had said he had better go into 
ovitch, and he enjoyed himself hugely—even the Guards, because they were’ all sons of 

more than among the Black Tyrones. large grocers and small clothiers in the Hussars, 
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hut Mildred begged very hard to lx? allowed Lushkar Light Horse, though the latter had 
to stay, and behaved so prettily thut he was four ponies apiece for a short hour's fight, as 
forgiven, and became a man, which is much well ns a native officei who played like a lam- 
more important than being any sort of vis- bent flame across the ground, 
count. % Then they gave a dinner to celebrate the 

The only persons who did not share the event. The Lushkar team came, and Dirkovitch 
general regard for the White Hussars were a came, in the fullest full uniform of Cossack of- 
few thousand gentlemen who lived across the fleer, which is as full as a dicssing-gown, and 
border, and answered to the name of Pathan. was introduced to the Lushkars, and opened 
They had only met the regiment officiallv, and to his eves as he regarded them. They were lighter 
for something less than twenty minutes, but the men than the Hussars, and they carried tliem- 
interview, which was complicated with many selves with the swing that is the peculiar right 
casualties, had filled them with prejudice. They of the Punjab frontier force and all irregular 
even called the White Hussars "children of the horse. Like everything else in the service, it has 
devil,” and sons of persons whom it would be is to he learned; but, unlike many things, it is 
perfectly impossible to meet in decent society. never forgotten, and remains on the body till 
Yet they were not above making their aversion death. 

fill their money belts. The regiment possessed The great beam-roofed mess room of the 

carbines, beautiful Martini-Henri carbines, that White Hussars was a sight to be remembered, 

would cob a bullet into an enemy’s camp at one 20 All the mess plate was on the long table—the 
thousand yards, and were even handier than same table that had served op the bodies of 
the long rifle. Therefore they were coveted all five dead officers in a forgotten fight long and 
along the border, and since demand inevitably long ago—the dingy, battered standards faced 
breeds supply, they were supplied at the risk the door of entrance, clumps of winter roses 
of life and limb for exactly their weight in 25 lay between the silver candlesticks, the por- 
coined silver—seven and one half pounds of traits of eminent officers deceased looked down 

rupees, or sixteen pounds and a few shillings on their successors from between the heads of 

each, reckoning the rupee at par. They were samhhur, nilghai, maikhor, and, pride of all the 

stolen at night by snaky-haired thieves that mess, two grinning snow-leopards that had cost 

crawled on their stomachs under the nose of 30 Basset-Holmer four months’ leave that he might 
the sentries; they disappeared mysteriously have spent in England instead of on the road 
from armracks; and in the hot weather, when to Thibet, and the daily risk of his life on ledge, 
all the doors and windows were open, they snowslide, and glassy grass slope, 
vanished like puffs of their own smoke. The The servants, in spotless white muslin and 
border people desired them first for their own 3; the crest of their regiments on the brow of 

family vendettas, and then for contingencies. their turbans, waited Irehind their masters, who 

But in the long cold nights of the Northern were clad in the scarlet and gold of the White 

Indian winter they were stolen most extensive- Hussars and the cream and silver of the Lush- 
ly. The traffic of murder was liveliest among kar Light Horse. Dirkovitch’s dull green uni- 
the hills at that season, and prices ruled high. 40 form was the only dark spot at the board, but 
The regimental guards were first doubled and his big onyx eyes made up for it. He was frater- 

then trebled. A trooper does not much care if nizing effusively with the captain of the Lush- 

he loses a weapon—government must make it kar team, who was wondering how many of 
good—but he deeply resents the loss of his Dirkovitch’s Cossacks his own long, lathy 
sleep. The regiment grew very angry, and one 4; down-countrymen could account for in a fair 
night-thief who managed to limp away bears charge. But one does not speak of these things 
the visible marks of their anger upon him to openly. 

this hour. That incident stopped the burglaries The talk rose higher and higher, and the 
for a time, and the guards were reduced ac- regimental band played between the courses, 
cordingly, and the regiment devoted itself to 50 as is the immemorial custom, till all tongues 
polo with unexpected results, for it beat by two ceased for a moment with the removal of the 
goals to one that very terrible polo corps the dinner slips and the First Toast of Obligation, 
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when the colonel, rising, said, “Mr. Vice, the 
Queen," and Little Mildred from the bottom 
of the table answered, “The Queen, Cod bless 
her!" and the big spurs clanked as the big men 
heaved themselves up and drank the Queen, 
upon whose pay they were falsely supposed to 
pay their mess bills. That sacrament of the mess 
never grows old, and never ceases to bring a 
lump into the throat of the listener wherever 
he be, by land or by sea. Dirkovitch rose with 
his "brothers glorious," but he could not under¬ 
stand. No one but an officer can understand 
what the toast means; and the bulk have more 
sentiment than comprehension. It all comes to 
the same in the end, as the enemy said when 
he was wriggling on a lance point. Immediately 
ifter the little silence that follows on the cere- 
nony there entered the native officer who had 
flayed for the Lushkar team. He could not of 
xmrse eat with the alien, but he came in at des- 
lert, all six feet of him, with the blue-and-silver 
urban atop, and the big black top-boots below. 
The mess rose joyously as he thrust forward the 
lilt of his saber, in token of fealtv, for the 
olonel of the White Hussars to touch, and 
Iropped into a vacant chair amid shouts of 
Rung ho! Hira Singh!” (which being trans¬ 
ited means “Go in and win!”). “Did I whack 
ou over the knee, old man?” “Ressaidar Sahib, 
.'hat the devil made you play that kicking pig 
f a pony in the last ten minutes?” “Shabash, 
(essaidnr Sahib!” Then the voice of the colo- 
el, “The health of Ressaidar Hira Singh!” 

After the shouting had died away, Hira 
ingh rose to reply, for he was the cadet of a 
■>yal house, the son of a king’s son, and knew 
'hat was due on these occasions. Thus he 
aoke in the vernacular:— 

“Colonel Sahib and officers of this regiment, 
luch honor have you done me. This will I re- 
lember. We came down from afar to play you; 
ut we were beaten.” (“No fault of yours, Res- 
lidar Sahib. Played on our own ground, y’ 
aow. Your ponies were cramped from the rail- 
ay. Don’t apologize.”) “Therefore perhaps we 
ill come again if it be so ordained.” (“Heart 
ear, hear, indeed! Bravo! Hsh!”) “Then we 
ill play you afresh” (“Happy to meet you”), 
ill there are left no feet upon our ponies. Thus 
r for sport.” He dropped one hand on his 
vord hilt and his eye wandered to Dirkovitch 
lling back in his chair. “But if by the will of 


Cod there arises any other game which is not 
the polo game, then be assured, Colonel Sahib 
and officers, that we shall play it out side by 
side, though they” —again his eye sought Dir- 
5 kovitch—“though they, I say, have fifty ponies 
to our one horse.” And with a deep-mouthed 
Rung lu>! that rang like a musket butt on flag¬ 
stones, he sat down amid shoutings. 

Dirkovitch, who had devoted himself stead- 
10 ily to the brandy—the terrible brandy afore¬ 
mentioned—did not understand, nor did the 
expurgated translations offered to him at all 
convey the point. Decidedly the native officer’s 
was the speech of the evening, and the clamor 
l 5 might have continued to the dawn had it not 
been broken by the noise of a shot without 
that sent every man feeling at his defenseless 
left side. It is notable that Dirkovitch “reached 
back,” after the American fashion—a gesture 
20 that set the captain of the Lushkar team won¬ 
dering how Cossack officers were armed at 
mess. Then there was a scuffle, and a yell of 
pain. 

"Carbine stealing again!” said the adjutant, 
25 calmly sinking back in his chair. “This comes 
of reducing the guards. I hope the sentries 
have killed him.” 

The feet of armed men pounded on the 
veranda flags, and it sounded as though some- 
30 thing was being dragged. 

"Why don’t they put him in the cells till the 
morning?” said the colonel, testily. “See if 
they’ve damaged him, sergeant.” 

The mess-sergeant fled out into the darkness, 
3 5 and returned with two troopers and a corporal, 
all very much perplexed. 

“Caught a man stealin’ carbines, sir,” said 
the corporal. “Leastways ’e was crawling to¬ 
ward the barricks, sir, past the main-road sen- 
40 tries; an’ the sentry ’e says, sir—” 

The limp heap of rags upheld by the three 
men groaned. Never was seen so destitute and 
demoralized an Afghan. He was turbanless, 
shoeless, caked with dirt, and all but dead with 
45 rough handling. Hira Singh started slightly at 
the sound of the man’s pain. Dirkovitch took 
another liqueur glass of brandy. 

“What does the sentry say?” said the colo¬ 
nel. 

50 “Sez he speaks English, sir,” said the cor¬ 
poral. 

“So you brought him into mess instead of 
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handing him over to the sergeant! If he spoke 
all the tongues of the Pentecost you've no busi¬ 
ness—” 

Again the bundle groaned and muttered. 
Little Mildred had risen from his place to in¬ 
spect. He jumped back as though he had been 
shot. 

“Perhaps it would be better, sir, to send the 
men away," said he to the colonel, for he was a 
much-privileged subaltern. He put his arms 
round the rag-bound horror as he spoke, and 
dropped him into a chair. It may not have been 
explained that the littleness ol Mildred lav in 
his being six feet four, and big in proportion. 
The corporal, seeing that an officer was dis¬ 
posed to look after the capture, and that the 
colonel’s eve was beginning to blaze, promptly 
removed himself and his men. The mess was 
left alone with the carbine thief, who laid his 
head on the table and wept bitterly, hopelessly, 
and inconsolably, as little children weep. 

Hira Singh leaped to his feet with a long- 
drawn vernacular oath. "Colonel Sahib,” said 
he, “that man is no Afghan, for they weep ‘Ai! 
Ai!‘ Nor is he of Hindustan, for they weep 
‘Oh! Ho!’ He weeps after the fashion of the 
white men, who say ‘Otv! OuT " 

“Now where the dickens did you get that 
knowledge, Hira Singh?” said the captain of 
the Lushkar team. 

“Hear him!” said Hira Singh, simply, point¬ 
ing at the crumpled figure that wept as though 
it would never cease. 

“He said, ‘My God!’ ” said Little Mildred. “I 
heard him say it.” 

The colonel and the mess room looked at the 
man in silence. It is a horrible thing to hear a 
man cry. A woman can sob from the top of 
her palate, or her lips, or anywhere else, but a 
man cries from his diaphragm, and it rends him 
to pieces. Also, the exhibition causes the throat 
of the on-looker to close at the top. 

“Poor devil!” said the colonel, coughing 
tremendously. 

“We ought to send him to hospital. He’s 
been man-handled.” 

Now the adjutant loved his rifles. They were 
to him as his grandchildren—the men standing 
in the first place. He grunted rebelliously: “I 
can understand an Afghan stealing, because 
he’s made that way. But I can’t understand his 
crying. That makes it worse.” 
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The brandv must have affected Dirkoviteh. 
for he lay back in bis chair and stared at the 
ceiling. There was nothing special in the ceil 
ing beyond a shadow as of a huge black coffin. 

5 Owing to some peculiarity in the construction 
of the mess room this shadow was always 
thrown when the candles were lighted, It never 
disturbed the digestion of the White Hussars. 
They were, in fact, lather proud of it. 

JO “Is he going to cry all night?” said the colo¬ 
nel, “or are we supposed to sit up with Little 
Mildied’s guest until he leels lietter?” 

The man in the chair threw up his head and 
stared at the mess. Outside, the wheels of the 
IS first of those hidden to the festivities crunched 
the roadway. 

"Oh, my God!” said the man in the chair, 
and every soul in the mess rose to his feet. 
Then the I.ushkar captain did a deed for which 
20 he ought to have been given the Victoria Gross 
—distinguished gallantry in a fight against 
overwhelming curiosity. He picked up his team 
with his eyes as the hostess picks up the ladies 
at the opportune moment, and pausing only by 
25 the colonel’s chair to sav. "This isn't our affair, 
you know, sir,” led the team into the veranda 
and the gardens. I lira Singh was the lust, und 
he looked at Dirkoviteh as he moved. But Dir- 
kovitch had departed into a brandy paradise of 
30 his own. His lips moved without sound, and he 
was studying the coffin on the ceiling. 

"White—white all over,” said Basset-Ilolmer, 
the adjutant. “What a pernicious renegade he 
must be! 1 wonder where he came from?” 

35 The colonel shook the man gently by the 
arm, and “Who are you?” said he. 

There was no answer. The man stared round 
the mess room and smiled in the colonel’s face. 
Little Mildred, who was always more of a 
40 woman than a man till "Boot and saddle” was 
sounded, repeated the question in a voice that 
would have drawn confidences from a geyser. 
The man only smiled. Dirkoviteh, at the far end 
of the table, slid gently from his chair to the 
45 floor. No son of Adam, in this present imper¬ 
fect world, can mix the Hussars’ champagne 
with the Hussars’ brandy by five and eight 
glasses of each without remembering the pit 
whence he has been digged and descending 
;o thither. The band began to play the tune with 
which the White Hussars, from the date of 
their formation, preface all their functions. 
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They would sooner lie disbanded than abandon the bottom of the table, falling into Mildred’s 
that tune. It is a part of their system. The man chair. The band began to play the “River of 
straightened himself in his chair and drummed Years" waltz, and the laughter from the gardens 
on the table with his fingers. came Into the tobacco-scented mess room. But 

“I don’t see why we should entertain luna- 5 nobody, even the youngest, was thinking of 
tics,” said the colonel; “call a guard and send waltzes. They all spoke to one another some- 
him off to the cells. We’ll look into the business thing after this fashion: “The drum-horse hasn’t 
in the morning. Give him a glass of wine first, hung over the mantelpiece since ’ 67 .” “How 
though.” does he know?” “Mildred, go and speak to him 

Little Mildred filled a sherry glass with the io again.” "Colonel, what are you going to do?” 
brandy and thrust it over to the man. He drank, “Oh, dry up, and give the poor devil a chance 
and the tune rose louder, and he straightened to pull himself together!’’ “It isn’t possible, any- 
himself yet more. Then he put out his long- how. The man’s a lunatic.” 
taloned hands to a piece of plate opposite and Little Mildred stood at the colonel’s side 
fingered it lovingly. There was a mystery con- 15 talking into his ear. "Will you be good enough 
nected with that piece of plate in the shape of a to take your seats, please, gentlemen?” he said, 
spring, which converted what was a seven- and the mess dropped into the chairs, 
branched candlestick, three springs each side Only Dirkovitch’s seat, next to Little Mil- 
and one in the middle, into a sort of wheel- dred’s, was blank, and Little Mildred himself 
spoke candelabrum. He found the spring, 20 had found Hira Singh’s place. The wide-eyed 
pressed it, and laughed weakly. He rose from mess sergeant filled the glasses in dead silence, 
his chair and inspected a picture on the wall, Once more the colonel rose, but his hand shook, 
then moved on to another picture, the mess and the port spilled on the table as he looked 
watching him without a word. When he came straight at the man in Little. Mildred’s chair and 
to the mantelpiece he shook his head and 25 said, hoarsely, “Mr. Vice, the Queen.” There 
seemed distressed. A piece of plate represent- was a little pause, but the man sprang to his 
ing a mounted hussar in full uniform caught feet and answered, without hesitation, “The 
his eye. He pointed to it, and then to the Queen, God bless her!” and as he emptied the 
mantelpiece, with inquiry in his eyes. thin glass he snapped the shank between his 

"What is it—oh, what is it?” said Little 30 fingers. 

Mildred. Then, as a mother might speak to a Long and long ago, when the Empress of 
child, "That is a horse—yes, a horse.” India was a young woman, and there were no 

Very slowly came the answer, in a thick, unclean ideals in the land, it was the custom 
passionless guttural: “Yes, I—have seen. But— in a few messes to drink the Queen’s toast in 
where is flic horse?” 35 broken glass, to the huge delight of the mess 

You could have heard the hearts of the mess contractors. The custom is now dead, because 
beating as the men drew back to give the there is nothing to break anything for, except 
stranger full room in his wanderings. There now and again the word of a government, and 
was no question of calling the guard. that has been broken already. 

Again he spoke, very slowly, “Where is our 40 “That settles it,” said the colonel, with a 
horse?” gasp. “He’s not a sergeant. What in the world 

There is no saying what happened after is he?” 
that. There is but one horse in the White Hus- The entire mess echoed the word, and the 
sars, and his portrait hangs outside the door of volley of questions would have scared any 

the mess room. He is the piebald drum-horse, 45 man. Small wonder that the ragged, filthy in- 
the king of the regimental band, that served vader could only smile and shake his head, 
the regiment for seven-and-thirty years, and From under the table, calm and smiling 
in the end was shot for old age. Half the mess urbanely, rose Dirkovitch, who had been 

tore the thing down from its place and thrust it roused from healthful slumber by feet upon 
into the man's hands. He placed it above the 50 his body. By the side of the man he rose, and 
mantelpiece; it clattered on the ledge, as his the man shrieked and groveled at his feet. It 
poor hands dropped it, and he staggered toward was a horrible sight, coming so swiftly upon 
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the pride and glory of the toast that had apologized to that our colonel, which he hud 
brought the strayed wits together. insulted.” 

Dirkovitch made no offer to raise him, but Another growl, which the colonel hied to 

Little Mildred heaved him up in an instant. It beat down. The mess was in no mood to weigh 
is not good that a gentleman who can answer 5 insults to Russian colonels just then, 
to the Queen's toast should lie at the feet of a "He does not remember, but 1 think that 

subaltern of Cossacks. there was an accident, and so he was not ex- 

The hasty action tore the wretch's upper changed among the prisoners, but he was sent 
clothing nearly to the waist, and his body was to another place-—how do you sav?—the conn- 
seamed with dry black scars. There is only one 10 try. So, he says, he came here. He does not 
weapon in the world that cuts in parallel lines, know how he came. l£h? He was at Chepany" 

and it is neither the cane nor the cat. Dirko- —the man caught the word, nodded, and shiv- 

vitch saw the marks, and the pupils of his eyes ered—“at Zhigansk and Irkutsk. 1 cannot un¬ 
dilated—also, his face changed. He said some- derstand how he escaped. He says, too, that he 

thing that sounded like "Shto ve takete”; and 15 was in the forests for many years, but how 
the man, fawning, answered, “Chetyre.” many years he has forgotten—that with many 

‘‘What’s that?” said everybody together. things. It was an in cident; done because he did 

“His number. That is number four, you not apologize to that our colonel. Ah!” 
know.” Dirkovitch spoke seiy thickly. Instead of echoing Diikovitch’s sigh of re- 

“What has a Queen’s officer to do with a 20 gret, it is sad to record that the White Hussars 
qualified number?” said the colonel, and there livelily exhibited unchristian delight und other 

rose an unpleasant growl round the table. emotions, baldly restrained by their sense of 

“How can I tell?” said the affable Oriental, hospitality. Ilolmcr flung the frayed und yellow 

with a sweet smile. “He is a—how you have regimental rolls on the table, and the incn flung 

it?—escape—runaway, from over there.” 25 themselves atop of these. 

He nodded toward the darkness of the “Steady! Filly-six—fifty-five—fifty-four,” 

night. said Hohncr. "Here we are. ‘Lieutenant Austin 

“Speak to him, if lie’ll answer you, and speak Limmason—mtsviug.’ That was before Sebasto- 
to him gently,” said Little Mildred, settling the pol. What an infernal shame! Insulted one of 
man in a chair. It seemed most improper to all 30 their colonels, and was quietly shipped off. 
present that Dirkovitch should sip brandy as he Thirty years of his life wiped out.” 
talked in purring, spitting Russian to the crea- “But he never apologized. Said he’d see him 

ture who answered so feebly and with such evi- —first,” chorused the mess, 

dent dread. But since Dirkovitch appeared to "Poor devil! I suppose he never had the 
understand, no man said a word. They 35 chance afterward. How did he come here?” 
breathed heavily, leaning forward, in the long said the colonel. 

gaps of the conversation. The next time that The dingy heap in the chair could give no 

they have no engagements on hand the White answer. 

Hussars intend to go to St. Petersburg and “Do you know who you ure?” 
learn Russian. 40 It laughed weakly. 

“He does not know how many years ago,” “Do you know that you are Limmason— 
said Dirkovitch, facing the mess, “but he says Lieutenant Limmason, of the White Hussars?” 

it was very long ago, in a war. I think that there Swift as a shot came the answer, in a slight- 

was an accident. He says he was of this glorious ly surprised tone, “Yes, I’m Limmason, of 
and distinguished regiment in the war." 45 course.” The light died out in his eyes, and he 

“The rolls! The rolls! Holmer, get the rolls!” collapsed afresh, watching every motion of 

said Little Mildred, and the adjutant dashed off Dirkovitch with terror. A flight from Siberia 

bareheaded to the orderly room where the rolls may fix a few elementary facts in the mind, but 

of the regiment were kept. He returned just in it does not lead to continuity of thought. The 

time to hear Dirkovitch conclude, ‘Therefore I 50 man could not explain how, like a homing 
am most sorry to say there was an accident, pigeon, he had found his way to his own old 

which would have been reparable if he had mess again. Of what he had suffered or seen 
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he knew nothing. He cringed before Dirkovitch the guest of the mess, and even had he smitten 

as instinctively as he had pressed the spring of the colonel with the open hand the law of the 

the candle-stick, sought the picture of the mess allowed no relaxation of hospitality, 
drum-horse, and answered to the Queen's “Good-by, Dirkovitch, and a pleasant jour- 
toast. The rest was a blank that the dreaded 5 ney,” said Little Mildred. 

Russian tongue could only in part remove. Ilis “Au revoir, my true friends,” said the Rus- 

head bowed on his breast, and he giggled and sian. 

cowered alternately. “Indeed! But we thought you were going 

The devil that lived in the brandy prompted home?” 

Dirkovitch at this extremely inopportune mo- 10 “Yes; but I will come again. My friends, is 
ment to make a speech. He rose, swaying that road shut?” He pointed to where the north 

slightly, gripped the table edge, while his eyes star burned over the Khyber Pass, 

glowed like opals, and began:— “By Jove! I forgot. Of course. Happy to meet 

“Fellow-soldiers glorious—true friends and you, old man, any time you like. Cot everything 
hospitables. It was an accident, and deplorable 15 you want,—cheroots, ice, bedding? That's all 
—most deplorable.” Here he smiled sweetly all right. Well, au revoir, Dirkovitch.” 
round the mess. “But you will think of this lit- "Urn,” said the other man, as the tail-lights 

tie, little thing. So little, is it not? The czar! of the train grew small. “Of—all—the—unmiti- 

Posh! I slap my fingers—I snap my fingers at gated— 

him. Do I believe in him? No! But the Slav 20 Little Mildred answered nothing, but 
who has done nothing, him I believe. Seventy watched the north star, and hummed a selec- 
—how much?—millions that have done noth- tion from a recent burlesque that had much de- 

ing—not one thing. Napoleon was an episode.” lighted the White Hussars. It ran:— 

He banged a hand on the table. “Hear you, old 

peoples, we have done nothing in the world— 25 “I'm sorry for Mister Bluebeard, 
out here. All our work is to do: and it shall be I'm sorrv to cause him pain; 

done, old peoples. Get away!” He waved his But a terrible spree there’s sure to be 

hand imperiously, and pointed to the man. When he comes back again.” 

“You see him. He is not good to see. lie was 
just one little—oh, so little—accident, that no 30 

one remembered. Now he is That. So will you SINCLAIR LEWIS 

be, brother-soldiers so brave—so will you be. 

But you will never come back. You will all go Sinclair Lewis ( 1885 - ) completed virtu- 

where he has gone, or —he pointed to the ally all of his major work prior to 1930 , when 
great coffin shadow on the ceiling, and mutter- 3; he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
l'ng,.“Seventy millions—get away, you old peo- His great novels (Main Street, 1920 ; Babbitt, 
pie, fell asleep. 1922 ; Arrowsmith, 1925 ) quickly won emi- 

Svveet, and to the point, said Little Mil- nence for him as a realist and satirist. These 
dred. “What’s the use of getting wroth? Let’s indictments of middle-class America, pungent 
make the poor devil comfortable.” 40 and at times vicious, have been succeeded by 

But that was a matter suddenly and swiftly fiction in mellower vein, and Lewis is not now 

taken from the loving hands of the White Hus- accorded the rank he held in the 1920 's. Much 

sars. The lieutenant had returned only to go of his better work deals with settings and char- 

away again three days later, when the wail of actcrs familiar to him in youth. “Young Man 

the Dead March and the tramp of the squad- 45 Axelbrod’ is a sensitive character study of a 
rons told the wondering station, that saw no Swede stich as Lewis may have encountered in 
gap in the table, an officer of the regiment had his own native Minnesota, with an additional 
resigned his new-found commission. setting at Yale University, where Lewis was 

And Dirkovitch—bland, supple, and always educated. It possesses more tolerance, insight, 

genial went away too by a night train. Little 50 and genuine sympathy than most of Lewis’s 
Mildred and another saw him off. for he was fiction. 
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YOUNG MAN AXF.l.RROD' 

The cottonwood is a tree of a slovenly and 
plebeian habit. Its woolly wisps turn gray the 
lawns and engender neighborhood hostilities 5 
about our town. Yet it is a mighty tree, a refuge 
and an inspiration; the sun flickers in its tower¬ 
ing foliage, whence the tattoo of locusts en¬ 
livens our dusty summer afternoons. From the 
wheat country out to the sagebrush plains be- 10 
tween the buttes and the Yellowstone it is the 
cottonwood that keeps a little grateful shade 
for sweating homesteaders. 

In Joralemon we call Route Aselbrod "Old 
Cottonwood.” As a matter of fact, the name ) 5 
was derived not so much from the quality ol 
the man as from the wide grove about his gaunt 
white house and rod barn. Me made a cornel)’ 
row of trees on each side of the country road, 
so that a humble, daily sort of a man, driving 20 
beneath them in his lumber wagon, might 
fancy himself lord of a private avenue. 

And at sixty-five Knute was like one of his 
own cottonwoods, his roots deep in the soil, his 
trunk weathered by rain and blizzard and 25 
baking August noons, his crown spread to the 
wide horizon of day and the enormous sky of a 
prairie night. 

This immigrant was an American even in 
speech. Save for a weakness about his j's and 30 
re's, he spoke the twangy Yankee English of the 
land. He was the more American because in his 
native Scandinavia he had dreamed of America 
as a land of light. Always through disillusion 
and weariness he beheld America as the world’s 35 
nursery for justice, for broad, fair towns, and 
eager talk; and always he kept a young soul 
that dared to desire beauty. 

As a lad Knute Axelbrod had wished to be a 
famous scholar, to learn the ease of foreign 40 
tongues, the romance of history, to unfold in 
the graciousness of wise books. When he first 
came to America he worked in a sawmill all 
day and studied all evening. He mastered 
enough book learning to teach district school 45 
for two terms; then, when he was only eight¬ 
een, a greathearted pity for faded little Lena 

1 From Selected Short Storiet of Sinclair Lewie 
by Sinclair Lewis, copyright, 1917 , 1935 , by Sin¬ 
clair Lewis. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 5 ° 
& Company, Jnc. 
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Wessclius moved him to marry her, Cay 
enough, doubtless, was their hike by pi aide 
schooner to new farmlands, but Route was 
promptly caught in a net of poverty and lam 
ilv. From eighteen to fifty eight he was always 
snatching children away from death 01 the 
farm away from mortgages. 

He had to lie content—-and generously con¬ 
tent he was—with the secondhand glory of his 
children’s success and, for himself, with pil¬ 
fered horns of reading—that reading of big, 
thick, dismal volumes of history ami economies 
which the lone mature learner chooses. Without 
ever losing his desire for strange cities and the 
dignity of towers, he stuck to his farm, lie 
acquired a half-setlion, lice from debt, leitile, 
well-stocked, adorned with a cement silo, a 
chicken run, a new windmill. He became com¬ 
fortable, secure, and then he was ready, it 
seemed, to die, I01 at sixty-three his work was 
done, and he was nnneeded and alone. 

His wife was dead. His sons had scattered 
afar, one a dentist in Fargo, another a funnel 
in the Golden Willey. He had turned over his 
farm to his daughtei anti son-in-law. They had 
begged him to live with them, hut Knute re¬ 
fused. 

"No," he said, “you must learn to stand on 
your own feet. I vill not give you the farm. You 
pay me four hundred dollars a year rent, and I 
live on that and vatcli you from my hill.” 

On a rise beside the lone cottonwood which 
he loved best of all his trees Route built a tar¬ 
paper shack, anti here he "bached it”; cooked 
his meals, made his bed, sometimes sat in the 
sun, read many books from the Joralemon li¬ 
brary, anti began to feel that he was free of the 
yoke of citizenship which he had borne all his 
life. 

For hours at a time he sat on a backless 
kitchen chair before the shack, a wide-shoul¬ 
dered man, white-bearded, motionless; a seer 
despite his grotesquely baggy trousers, his col¬ 
larless shirt. He looked across the miles of stub¬ 
ble to the steeple of the Jaekrabbit Forks 
church and meditated upon the uses of life. At 
first he could not break the rigidity of habit. He 
rose at five, found work in cleaning his cabin 
and cultivating his garden, had dinner exactly 
at twelve, and went to bed by afterglow. But 
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little by little he discovered that he could be ir- Knute took considerable pleasure in degenerat- 
regular without being arrested. He stayed abed ing in his taste in scholarship. He willfully de¬ 
till seven or even eight. He got a large, de- dined to finish The Conquest of Mexico, and 

liberate, tortoise-shell cat, and played games began to read light novels borrowed from the 

with it; let it lap milk upon the table, called it 5 Joralemon library. So he rediscovered the lands 
the Princess, and confided to it that he had a of dancing and light wines, which all his life 
“sneaking idee” that men were fools to work so he had desired. Some economics and history he 
hard. Around this coatless old man, his stained did read, but every evening he would stretch 

waistcoat flapping about a huge torso, in a out in his buffalo-horn chair, his feet on the cot 

shanty of rumpled bed and pine table covered 10 and the Princess in his lap, and invade Zenda 
with sheets of food-daubed newspaper, hov- or fall in love with Trilby, 
ered all the passionate aspiration of youth and Among the novels he chanced upon a highly 

the dreams of ancient beauty. optimistic story of Yale in which a worthy 

He began to take long walks by night. In his young man "earned his way through” college, 
necessitous life night had ever been a period of 15 stroked the crew, won Phi Beta Kappa, and 
heavy slumber in close rooms. Now he dis- had the most entertaining, yet moral, conversa- 
covered the mystery of the dark; saw the prai- tions on or adjacent to “the dear old fence.” 

ries wide-flung and misty beneath the moon. As a result of this chronicle, at about three 

heard the voices of grass and cottonwoods and o’clock one morning, when Knute Axelbrod was 
drowsy birds. He tramped for miles. His boots 20 sixty-four years of age, he decided that he 
were dew-soaked, but he did not heed. He would go to college. All his life he had wanted 

stopped upon hillocks, shyly threw wide his to. Why not do it? 

arms, and stood worshiping the naked, slum- When he awoke he was not so sure about it 
bering land. as when he had gone to sleep. He saw himself 

These excursions he tried to keep secret, but 25 as ridiculous, a ponderous, oldish man among 
they were bruited abroad. Neighbors, good, clean-limbed youths, like a dusty cottonwood 
decent fellows with no sense about walking in among silver birches. But for months he wres- 
the dew at night, when they were returning tied and played with that idea of a great pil- 

late from town, drunk, lashing their horses and grimage to the Mount of Muses; for he really 

flinging whisky bottles from racing democrat 30 supposed college to be that sort of place. He 
wagons, saw him, and they spread the tidings believed that all college students, except for 
that Old Cottonwood was "getting nutty since the wealthy idlers, burned to acquire learning, 
he give up his farm to that son-in-law of his He pictured Harvard and Yale and Princeton as 
and retired. Seen the old codger wandering ancient groves set with marble temples, before 
around at midnight. Wish I had his chance to 35 which large groups of Grecian youths talked 
sleep. Wouldn’t catch me out in the night gently about astronomy and good government. 
a ’ r - In his picture they never cut classes or ate. 

Any rural community from Todd Center to With a longing for music and books and 
Seringapatam is resentful of any person who graciousness such as the most ambitious boy 
varies from its standard, and is morbidly fasci- 40 could never comprehend, this thick-faced farm- 
nated by any hint of madness. The countryside er dedicated himself to beauty, and defied the 
began to spy on Knute Axelbrod, to ask him unconquerable power of approaching old age. 
questions, and to stare from the road at his He sent for college catalogues and schoolbooks, 

shack. He was sensitively aware of it, and in- and diligently began to prepare himself for 

dined to be surly to inquisitive acquaintances. 45 college. 

Doubtless that was the beginning of his great He found Latin irregular verbs and the 
pilgrimage. whimsicalities of algebra fiendish. They had 

As a part of the general wild license of his nothing to do with actual life as he had lived 
new life—really, he once roared at that startled it. But he mastered them; he studied twelve 
cat, the Princess; “By gollies! I ain’t going to 50 hours a day, as once he had plodded through 
brush my teeth tonight. All my life I’ve brushed eighteen hours a day in the hayfield. With his- 

’em, and alvays vanted to skip a time vunce”— tory and English literature he had compara- 
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tively little trouble; already he knew much of his train to New York. He came at last to New 
them from his recreative reading. From Ger- Haven. 

man neighbors he had picked up enough Platt- Not with gibing rudeness, but with politely 

deutsch to make German easy. The tiick of quizzical eyebrows. Yale received him. led lum 

study began to come back to him from his small 5 through entrance examinations, which, after 

school teaching of forty-five years before. He sweaty plowing with the pen, he barely passed, 

began to believe that he could really put it and found for him a roommate. The roommate 

through. He kept assuring himself that in col- was a large-browed soft white grub named Itav 

lege, with rare and sympathetic instructors to Cribble, who had been teaching school in New 

help him, there would not be this baffling 10 England and seemed chiefly to desire college 

search, this nervous strain. training so that he might make more money as 

But the unreality of the things he studied a teacher, llav Cribble was a hustlei; lie in- 

did disillusion him, and he tired of his new stantlv got work tutoring the awkward son 

game. He kept it up chiefly because all his life of a steel man, and for board he waited on 

he had kept up onerous labor without any taste 1? table. 

for it. Toward the autumn of the second year He was Knute’s chief acquaintance. Knute 

of his eccentric life he no longer believed that tried to fool himself Into thinking he liked the 
he would ever go to college. grub, but Ray couldn't keep his damp hands 

Then a busy little grocer stopped him on the off the old man’s soul. He had the skill of a 

street in Joralemon and quizzed him about his 10 professional exhorter of young men in finding 

studies, to the delight of the informal club out Knute’s motives, and when he discovered 

which always loafs at the corner of the hotel. that Knute had a hidden desire to sip at gay, 

Knute was silent, but dangerously angry. He polite literature, Ray said in a shocked way: 

remembered just in time how he had once laid “Strikes me a man like you, that’s getting old, 

wrathful hands upon a hired man, and some- 25 ought to be thinking more about saving your 

how the man’s collarbone had been broken. He soul than about all these frills. You leave this 

turned away and walked home, seven miles, poetry and stuff to these foreigners and artists, 

still boiling, fie picked up the Princess, and, and you stick to Latin and math and the Bible, 

with her mewing on his shoulder, tramped f tell you, I’ve taught school, and I’ve learned 

out again to enjoy the sunset. 30 by experience." 

He stopped at a reedy slough. He gazed at a With Ray Cribble, Knute lived grubbily, an 

hopping plover without seeing it. Suddenly he existence of torn comforters and smelly lamp, 

cried: of lexicons and logarithm tables. No leisurely 

“I am going to college. It opens next veek. I loafing by fireplaces was theirs. They roomed in 
t’ink that I can pass the examinations.” 35 West Divinity, where gather the theologues, 

Two days later he had moved the Princess the lesser sort of law students, a whimsical 
and his sticks of furniture to his son-in-law’s genius or two, and a horde of unplaced fresh- 
house, had bought a new slouch hat, a celluloid men and “scrub seniors.” 
collar and a solemn suit of black, had wrestled Knute was shockingly disappointed, but he 

with God in prayer through all of a star-clad 40 stuck to his room because outside of it he was 
night, and had taken the train for Minneapolis, afraid. He was a grotesque figure, and he knew 
on the way to New Haven. it, a white-polled giant squeezed into a small 

While he stared out of the car window seat in a classroom, listening to instructors 

Knute was warning himself that the million- younger than his own sons. Once he tried to 

aires’ sons would make fun of him. Perhaps 45 sit on the fence. No one but "ringers” sat on the 

they would haze him. He bade himself avoid all fence any more, and at the sight of him trying 

these sons of Belial and cleave to his own peo- to look athletic and young, two upper-class 
pie, those who “earned their way through.” men snickered, and he sneaked away. 

At Chicago he was afraid with a great fear of He came to hate Ray Cribble and his voluble 
the lightning flashes that the swift crowds made ;o companions of the submerged tenth of the 
on his retina, the batteries of ranked motorcars class, the hewers of tutorial wood. It is doubt- 
that charged at him. He prayed, and ran for less safer to mock the flag than to question that 
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best-established tradition of our democracy— 
that those who “earn their way through" col¬ 
lege are necessarily stronger, braver, and more 
assured of success than the weaklings who talk 
by the fire. Every college story presents such a 
moral. But tremblingly the historian submits 
that Knute discovered that waiting on table 
did not make lads more heroic than did football 
or happy loafing. Fine fellows, cheerful and 
fearless, were many of the boys who "earned 
their way,” and able to talk to richer classmates 
without fawning; but just as many of them as¬ 
sumed an abject respectability as the most con¬ 
venient pose. They were pickers up of uneon- 
sidered trifles; they toadied to the classmates 
whom they tutored; they wriggled before the 
faculty committee on scholarships; they looked 
pious at Dwight Hall prayer meetings to make 
an impression on the serious minded; and they 
drank one glass of beer at Jake’s to show the 
light minded that thev meant nothing of¬ 
fensive by their piety. In revenge for cringing 
to the insolent athletes whom they tutored, 
they would, when safe among their own kind, 
yammer about the "lack of democracy of col¬ 
lege today." Not that they were so indiscreet as 
to do anything about it. They lacked the stud 
of really rebellious souls. Knute listened to 
them and marveled. Thev sounded like young 
hired men talking behind his barn at harvest 
time. 

This submerged tenth hated the dilettantes 
of the class even more than they hated the 
bloods. Against one Gilbert Washburn, a rich 
esthete with more manner than any freshman 
ought to have, they raged righteously. They 
spoke of seriousness and industry till Knute, 
who might once have desired to know lads like 
Washburn, felt ashamed of himself as a wicked, 
wasteful old man. 

Humbly though he sought, he found no in¬ 
spiration and no comradeship. He was the freak 
of the class, and aside from the submerged 
tenth, his classmates were afraid of being 
“queered” by being seen with him. 

As he was still powerful, one who could take 
up a barrel of pork on his knees, he tried to 
find friendship among the athletes. He sat at 
Yale Field, watching the football tryouts, and 
tried to get acquainted with the candidates. 
They stared at him and answered his ques¬ 
tions grudgingly—beefy youths who in their 


simple-hearted way showed that they consid¬ 
ered him plain crazy. 

The place itself began to lose the haze of 
magic through which he had first seen it. Earth 
5 is earth, whether one sees it in Camelot or 
Joralemon or on the Yale campus—or possibly 
even in the Harvard yardl The buildings ceased 
to be temples to Knute; they became structures 
of brick or stone, filled with young men who 
10 lounged at windows and watched him amused¬ 
ly as he tried to slip by. 

The Gargantuan hall of Commons became a 
tri-daily horror because at the table where he 
dined were two youths who, having uncom- 
15 monly penetrating minds, discerned that Knute 
had a beard, and courageously told the world 
about it. One of them, named Atchison, was a 
superior person, very industrious and scholarly, 
glib in mathematics and manners. He despised 
20 Knute’s lack of definite purpose in coming to 
college. The other was a playboy, a wit and a 
stealer of street signs, who had a wonderful 
sense for a subtle jest; and his references to 
Knute’s beard shook the table with jocund 
25 mirth three times a day. So these youths of 
gentle birth drove the shambling, wistful old 
man away from Commons, and thereafter he 
ate at the lunch counter at the Black Cat. 

Lacking the stimulus of friendship, it was the 
30 harder for Knute to keep up the strain of study¬ 
ing the long assignments. What had been a 
week’s pleasant reading in his shack was now 
thrown at him as a day’s task. But he would 
not have minded the toil if he could have 
35 found one as young as himself. They were all 
so dreadfully old, the money earners, the seri¬ 
ous laborers at athletics, the instructors who 
worried over their lifework of putting marks 
in class-record books. 

40 Then, on a sore, bruised day, Knute did meet 
one who was young. 

Knute had heard that the professor who was 
the idol of the college had berated the too- 
eamest lads in his Browning class, and in- 
45 sisted that they read Alice in Wonderland. 
Knute floundered dustily about in a second¬ 
hand bookshop till he found an Alice , and he 
brought it home to read over his lunch of a hot- 
dog sandwich. Something in the grave ab- 
50 surdity of the book appealed to him, and he 
was chuckling over it when Ray Gfibble came 
into the room and glanced at the reader. 
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Huh! said Mr. Cribble. posed to lx? a reasonably good disciplinarian. 

“That’s a fine, funny book.” said Knute. Good day. Oh, one moment. There’s something 

“Huh! Alice in Wonderland! I've heard of it. I\e been wishing to speak to you about. I do 

Silly nonsense. Why don't you read something wish you wouldn't try quite so hard to show 

really fine, like Shakespeare or Paradise Lost?" 5 off whenever 1 call on sou dining quiz/rs You 

“Veil—” said Knute, all he could find to say. answer at such needless length, and you smile 

With Ray Cribble's glassy eye on him, he as though there were something highly ainus- 

could no longer roll and roar with the book. ing about me. I'm ipiite willing to have you 

He wondered if indeed he ought not to be read- regard me as a humorous (igme, privately, but 

ing Milton’s pompous anthropological iniscon- 10 there are certain classioom conventions, you 
ceptions. He went unhappily out to an early know, certain little conventions." 
history class, ably conducted bv Blevins, Ph.l). “Why, Prolessoi!" wailed Knute, "I novel 

Knute admired Blevins, Ph.D. He was so make fun ol vou! 1 didn't know I smile. II I do, 

tubbed and eye-glassed and terribly right. But I guess it’s yusl because I am so glad when my 

most of Blevins' Iambs did not like Blevins, l 3 stupid old head gets the lesson good." 

They said he was a “crank." They read news- “Well, well, that's scry giatilying. I'm sure, 

papers in his class and covertly kicked one an- And if you will be a little more careful—” 
other. Blevins, Pli.l)., smiled a toothy, lio/cti smile, 

In the smug, plastered classroom, his arm and trotted oil to the Graduates’ Club, to be 
leaning heavily on the broad table-arm of his zo witty about old Knute and Ins way of saying 
chair, Knute tried not to miss one of Blevins’ “yust,” while in the deseited classroom Knute 
sardonic proofs that the correct date of the sat chill, an old man and doomed. Through the 
second marriage of Themistocles was two years windows came the light ol Indian summer; 
and seven days later than the date assigned by clean, boyish cries rose from the campus. But 
that illiterate ass, Fmtari of Padua. Knute ad- 25 the lover of autumn smoothed his baggy sleeve, 
mired young Blevins’ performance, and he felt stared at the blackboard, and there saw only 
virtuous in application to these haul, unnon- the gray of October stubble about his distant 
sensieal facts. shack. As he pictured the college watching him, 

He became aware that certain lewd fellows secretly making fun of him and his smile, he 
of the lesser sort were playing poker just be- 30 was now faint and ashamed, now bull-angry, 
hind him. His prairie-trained eai caught whis- He was lonely lor his cat, his fine chair of buf- 
pers of “Two to dole,” and "Raise you two falo horns, the sunny doorstep of his shack, 
beans.” Knute revolved, and Irowned upon and the understanding land. He had been in 
these mockers of sound learning. As ho turned college for about one month, 
back he was aware that the offenders were 35 Before he left the classroom he stepped be¬ 
t-buckling, and continuing their game. He saw hind the instructor’s desk and looked at an 
that Blevins, Ph.D., perceived that something imaginary class. 

was wrong; he frowned, but he said nothing. “I might have stood there as a prof if I 

Knute sat in meditation. He saw Blevins as could have come earlier,” he said softly to 
merely a boy. He was sorry for him. He would 40 himself. 

do the boy a good turn. Calmed by the liquid autumn gold that 

When class was over he hung about Blevins’ flowed through the streets, he walked out 

desk till the other students had clattered out. Whitney Avenue toward the butte-like hill of 

He rumbled: East Rock. He observed the caress of the light 

“Say, Professor, you’re a fine fellow. I do 4; upon the scarped rock, heard the delicate music- 
something for you. If any of the toys make of leaves, breathed in air pregnant with tales 

themselves a nuisance, you yust call on me, and of old New England. He exulted: “Could write 

I spank the son of a guns." poetry now if I yust—if I yust could write 

Blevins, Ph.D., spoke in a manner of culture poetry!" 
and nastiness: 50 He climbed to the top of East Rock, whence 

“Thanks .so much, Axelbrod, but I don’t he could see the Yale buildings like the towers 

fancy that will ever be necessary. I am sup- of Oxford, and see Long Island Sound, and 
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the white glare of Long Island beyond the to college. That old, moth-eaten topic! I won- 

water. He marveled that Axelbrod of the cot- der if Cain and Abel didn’t discuss it at the 

tonwood country was looking across an arm of Eden Agricultural College. You know, Abel the 

the Atlantic to New York state. He noticed a mark-grabber, very pious and high stand, and 

freshman on a bench at the edge of the rock, 5 Cain wanting to read poetry.” 
and he became irritated. The freshman was "Yes,” said Knute, "and I guess Prof. Adam 
Gilbert Washburn, the snob, the dilettante, of say, ‘Cain, don’t you read this poetry; it vou’t 
whom Ray Cribble had once said; “That guy help you in algebry.’” 

is the disgrace of the class. He doesn’t go out "Of course. Say, wonder if you’d like to look 
for anything, high stand or Dwight Hall or any- 10 at this volume of Musset I was sentimental 
thing else. Thinks he’s so doggone much better enough to lug up here today. Picked it up when 

than the rest of the fellows that he doesn’t as- I was abroad last year.” 

sociato with anybody. Thinks he’s literary, they From his pocket Gil drew such a book as 
say, and yet he doesn’t even heel the ‘Lit,’ like Knute had never seen before, a slender volume, 
the regular literary fellows! Got no time for a 15 in a strange language, bound in hand-tooled 
loafing, mooning snob like that.” crushed levant, an effeminate bibelot over 

As Knute stared at the unaware Cil, whose which the prairie farmer gasped with luxurious 

profile wns fine in outline against the sky, he pleasure. The book almost vanished in his big 
was terrifically public-spirited and disapprov- hands. With a timid forefinger he stroked the 

ing and that sort of moral thing. Though Gil 20 levant, ran through the leaves, 
was much too well dressed, he seemed moodily “I can’t read it, but that's the kind of book I 

discontented. alvays t’ought there must be some like it,” he 

“What he needs is to vork in a threshing sighed, 
crew and sleep in the hay,” grumbled Knute “Listen!” cried Gil. “Ysaye is playing up at 
almost in the virtuous manner of Gribble. 25 Hartford tonight. Let’s go hear him. We’ll trol- 
“Then he vould know when he vas veil off, and ley up. Tried to get some of the fellows to 
not look like he had the earache. Pff!” Gil come, but they thought I was a nut.” 

Washburn rose, trailed toward Knute, glanced What an Ysaye was, Knute Axelbrod had no 
at him, sat down on Knute’s bench. notion; but "Sure!” he boomed. 

“Creat view!" he said. His smile was eager. 30 When they got to Hartford they found that 
That smile symbolized to Knute all the art between them they had just enough money to 
of life he had come to college to find. He turn- get dinner, hear Ysaye from gallery seats, and 
bled out of his moral attitude with ludicrous return only as far as Meriden. At Meriden, Gil 
haste, and every wrinkle of his woathered face suggested; 

creased deep as he answered; 35 "Let’s walk back to New Haven, then. Can 

"Yes; I t’ink the Acropolis must be like this you make it?” 
here.” Knute had no knowledge as to whether it 

“Say, look here, Axelbrod; I’ve been think- was four miles or forty back to the campus, but 
ing about you.” “Sure!” he said. For the last few months he 

“Yas?” 40 had been noticing that, despite his bulk, he 

"We ought to know each other. We two are had to be careful, but tonight he could have 
the class scandal. We came here to dream, and flown, 

these busy little goats like Atchison and Gib- In the music of Ysaye, the first real musician 
lets, or whatever your roommate’s name is, he had ever heard, Knute had found all the in¬ 
think we’re fools not to go out for marks. You 45 credible things of which he had slowly been 
may not agree with me, but I’ve decided that reading in William Morris and “Idylls of the 

you and I are precisely alike.’’ King-” Tall knights he had beheld, and slim 

“What makes you t’ink I come here to princesses in white samite, the misty gates of 

dream?” bristled Knute. forlorn towns, and the glory of the chivalry 

“Oh, I used to sit near you at Commons and 50 that never was. 
hear you try to quell old Atchison whenever They did walk, roaring down the road be- 
he got busy discussing the reasons for coming neath the October moon, stopping to steal ap- 
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pies and to exclaim over silvered hills, taking a 
puerile and very natural joy in chasing a pro¬ 
fane dog. It was Gil who talked, and Knute 
who listened, for the most part; but Knute was 
lured into tales of the pioneer days, of bliz¬ 
zards, of harvesting, and of the first flame of the 
green wheat. Regarding the Atchisons and 
Gribbles of the class both of them were youth¬ 
fully bitter and supercilious. But they were not 
bitter long, for they were atavisms tonight. 
They were wandering minstrels, Gilbert the 
troubadour with his man-at-arms. 

They reached the campus at about five in the 
morning. Fumbling for words that would ex¬ 
press his feeling, Knute stammered: 

“Veil, it vas fine. I go to bed now and I 
dream about—” 

"Bed? Rats! Never believe in winding up a 
party when it's going strong. Too few good 
parties. Besides, it’s only the shank of the eve¬ 
ning. Besides, we’re hungry. Besides—oh, be¬ 
sides! Wait here a second. I’m going up to my 
room to get some money, and we’ll have some 
eats. Wait! Please do!” 

Knute would have waited all night. He had 
lived almost seventy years and traveled fifteen 
hundred miles and endured Hay Gribble to find 
Gil Washburn. 

Policemen wondered to see the celluloid- 
collared old man and the expensive-looking boy 
rolling arm in arm down Chapel Street in 
search of a restaurant suitable to poets. They 
were all closed. 

“The Ghetto will be awake by now,” said 
Gil. “We’ll go buy some eats and take ’em up to 
my room. I’ve got some tea there.” 

Knute shouldered through dark streets be¬ 
side him as naturally as though he had always 
been a nighthawk, with an aversion to any¬ 
thing as rustic as beds. Down on Oak Street, a 
place of low shops, smoky lights and alley 
mouths, they found the slum already astir. Gil 
contrived to purchase boxed biscuits, cream 
cheese, chicken loaf, a bottle of cream. While 
Gil was chaffering, Knute stared out into the 
street milkily lighted by wavering gas and the 
first feebleness of coming day; he gazed upon 
Kosher signs and advertisements in Russian 
letters, shawled women and bearded rabbis; 
and as he looked he gathered contentment 
which he could never lose. He had traveled 
abroad tonight. 


The room of Gil Washburn was all the use¬ 
less. pleasant things Knute wanted it to be. 
There was more ol Gil's Paris days in it than of 
his freshmanhood: Peisian rugs, a silvci tea 
5 service, etchings, and books. Knute Axelbind 
of the tar-paper shack and piggy fannvaids 
gazed in satisfaction. Vast bearded, sunk in an 
easy chair, he clucked ainiablv while Gil lighted 
a fire. 

o Over supper they spoke oi gieat men and 
heroic ideals. It was good talk, and not un¬ 
spiced with lively references to Gribble and 
Atchison and Blevins, all asleep now in their 
correct beds. Gil read snatches of Stevenson 
5 und Anatole France; then at last he read his 
own poetry. 

It does not matter whether that poetry was 
good or bad. To Knute it was a miracle to find 
one who actually wrote it. 

■o The talk grew slow, and they began to yawn. 
Knute was sensitive to the lowered key of their 
Indian-sunimer madness, and he hastily rose. 
As he said good-by he felt as though lie had 
but to sleep a little while and return to this 
5 unending night of romance. 

But he came out of the dormitory upon day, 
It was six-thirty of the morning, with a still, 
hard light upon red-brick walls. 

“I can go to his room plenty times now; 1 
o find my friend,” Knute said. He held tight the 
volume of Musset, which Gil had begged him 
to take. 

As he started to walk the few steps to West 
Divinity, Knute felt very tired. By daylight the 
5 adventure seemed more and more incredible. 

As he entered the dormitory he sighed heav¬ 
ily: 

“Age and youth, I guess they can’t team to¬ 
gether long.” As he mounted the stairs he said: 
o "If I saw the boy again, he vould get tired of 
me. I tell him all I got to say.” And as he 
opened his door, he added: “This is what I 
come to college for—this one night. I go avay 
before I spoil it.” 

5 He wrote a note to Gil, and began to pack 
his telescope. He did not even wake Ray Grib¬ 
ble, sonorously sleeping in the stale air. 

At five that afternoon, on the day coach of a 
westbound train, an old man sat smiling. A last- 
3 ing content was in his eyes, and in his hands a 
small book in French. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 

Sherwood Anderson ( 1876 - 1941 ) was born in 
Camden, Ohio, the third child in a large, pov¬ 
erty-stricken, nomadic family. After a brief and 
sporadic formal education he worked variously 
as a manual laborer in Chicago and Ohio and 
served in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War. Afterward he managed a paint factory in 
Elyria, Ohio, did advertising writing in Chi¬ 
cago, where he met the "Chicago group"—Ben 
llecht, Sandburg, Dreiser, and others—and 
turned to creative writing as a lifework. Ander¬ 
son’s native Ohio is the setting for many of his 
best short stories. But his concern is primarily 
with character rather than setting. In a pecul¬ 
iarly colloquial style charged with subtle prose 
rhythms, Anderson deals subjectively with the 
conflict of inner emotional forces in the lives of 
his small-town characters. Among his many 
books are Winesburg, Ohio, 1919 ; The Tri¬ 
umph of the Egg, 1921 ; Horses anti Men, 
1923 ; A Story Teller's Story, 1924 , Tar, a Mid¬ 
western Childhood, 1926 ; Hello, Towns, 1929 ; 
Kit Brandon, 1936 ; Home Town, 1940 . "So¬ 
phistication" is a sensitive interpretation of a 
delicate moment in adolescent experience. 

SOPHISTICATION 1 

It was early evening of a day in the late fall 
and the Winesburg County Fair had brought 
crowds of country people into town. The day 
had been clear and the night came on warm 
and pleasant. On the Trunion Pike, where the 
road after it left town stretched away between 
berry fields now covered with dry brown 
leaves, the dust from passing wagons arose in 
clouds. Children, curled into little balls, slept 
on the straw scattered on wagon beds. Their 
hair was full of dust and their fingers black and 
sticky. The dust rolled away over the fields and 
the departing sun set it ablaze with colors. 

In the main street of Winesburg crowds filled 
the stores and the sidewalks. Night came on, 
horses whinnied, the clerks in the stores ran 
madly about, children became lost and cried 
lustily, an American town worked terribly at 
the task of amusing itself. 

1 From Winesburg, Ohio by Sherwood Anderson, 
copyright, 1919 , by B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1947 , by 
Eleanor Copenlun er Anderson. Reprinted bv per¬ 
mission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

1 ‘ 


Pushing his way through the crowds in Main 
Street, young George Willard concealed him¬ 
self in the stairway leading to Doctor Reefy’s 
office and looked at the people. With feverish 
; eyes he watched the faces drifting past under 
the store lights. Thoughts kept coming into his 
head and he did not want to think. He stamped 
impatiently on the wooden steps and looked 
sharply about. “Well, is she going to stay with 
10 him all day? Have I done all this waiting for 
nothing?” he muttered. 

George Willard, the Ohio village boy, was 
fast growing into manhood and new thoughts 
had been coming into his mind. All that day, 
15 amid the jam of people at the Fair, he had 
gone about feeling lonely. He was about to 
leave Winesburg to go away to some city where 
he hoped to get work on a city newspaper and 
be felt grown up. The mood that had taken 
20 possession of him was a thing known to men 
and unknown to boys. He felt old and a little 
tired. Memories awoke in him. To his mind his 
new sense of maturity set him apart, made of 
him a half-tragic figure. He wanted someone 
25 to understand the feeling that had taken pos¬ 
session of him after his mother’s death. 

There is a time in the life of every boy when 
he for the first time takes the backward view of 
life. Perhaps that is the moment when he cross- 
30 es the line into manhixid. The boy is walking 
through the street of his town. He is thinking of 
the future and of the figure he will cut in the 
world. Ambitions and regrets awake within 
him. Suddenly something happens; he stops 
35 under a tree and waits as for a voice calling 
his name. Ghosts of old things creep into his 
consciousness; the voices outside of himself 
whisper a message concerning the limitations 
of life. From being quite sure of himself and his 
40 future he becomes not at all sure. If he be an 
imaginative boy a door is torn open and for 
the first time he looks out upon the world, see¬ 
ing, as though they marched in procession be¬ 
fore him, the countless figures of men who be- 
45 fore his time have come out of nothingness into 
the world, lived their lives and again disap¬ 
peared into nothingness. The sadness of so¬ 
phistication has come to the boy. With a little 
gasp he sees himself as merely a leaf blown by 
50 the wind through the streets of his village. He 
knows that in spite of all the stout talk of his 
fellows he must live and die in uncertainty, a 
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thing blown by the winds, a thing destined “A scholar needs money. 1 should many n 
like com to wilt in the sun. He shivers and woman with money," lie mused, 
looks eagerly about. The eighteen years he has Helen White was thinking of Gemge Willard 

lived seem but a moment, a breathing space in even ns he wandered gloomily through the 
the long march of humanity. Already he hears S crowds thinking of her. She remembered tin- 
death calling. With all his heart he wants to summer evening when they had walked to 
come close to some other human, touch some- gether and wanted to walk with him again, 
one with his hands, be touched by the hand She thought that the months she had spent in 
of another. If he prefers that the other lie a the city, the going to theaters and the seeing 
woman, that is because he believes that a worn- to of great crowds wandering in lighted thorough- 
on will be gentle, that she will understand. He fares, had changed her profoundly. She wanted 
wants, most of all, understanding. him to feel and lx- conscious of the change in 

When the moment of sophistication came to her nature. 

George Willard his mind turned to Helen The summer evening together that had left 

White, the Wincsburg banker’s daughter. Al- 15 its mark on the memory of both the young 
ways he had been conscious ot the girl grow- man and woman bad, when looked at rpilte 
ing into womanhood as he grew into manhood. sensibly, been rather stupidly spent. They had 
Once on a summer night when he was eight- walked out ot town along a country road. Then 
ecn, he had walked with her on a country they had stopped by a fence near a field of 
road and in her presence had given way to an 20 young corn and (ieorge had taken off his coat 
impulse to boast, to make himself appear big and let it hang on his arm. “Well, I've stayed 
and significant in her eyes. Now he wanted to here in Wincsburg—ves—I’ve not yet gone 
see her for another purpose. He wanted to tell away but I’m growing up,” he had said. 'Tvc 
her of the new impulses that had come to him. been reading books and I’ve been thinking. I'm 
He had tried to make her think of him as a 25 going to try to amount to something in life, 
man when he knew nothing of manhood and "Well,” he explained, “that isn't the point, 

now he wanted to be with her and to try to Perhaps I’d Ix-tter quit talking,” 

make her feel the change he believed had The confused bov put his hand on the girl’s 

taken place in his nature. arm. His voice trembled. The two started to 

As for Helen White, she also had come to a 30 walk back along the road towurd town. In his 
period of change. What George felt, she in her desperation George boasted, “I’m going to be a 

young woman’s way felt also. She was no long- big man, the biggest that ever lived here in 

er a girl and hungered to reach into the grace Wincsburg,” he declared. "I want you to do 

and beauty of womanhood. She had come something, I don’t know what. Perhaps it is 

home from Cleveland, where she was attending 35 none of my business. I want you to try to be 
college, to spend a day at the Fair. She also different from other women. You see the point, 

had begun to have memories. During the day It’s none of my business I tell you. I want you 

she sat in the grandstand with a young man, to be a beautiful woman. You see what I 

one of the instructors from the college, who was want." 

a guest of her mother’s. The young man was 40 The boy’s voice failed and in silence the two 
of a pedantic turn of mind and she felt at once came back into town arid went along the street 

he would not do for her purpose. At the Fair to Helen White’s house. At the gate he tried to 

she was glad to be seen in his company as he say something impressive. Speeches he had 

was well dressed and a stranger. She knew thought out came into his head, but they 

that the fact of his presence would create an 45 seemed utterly pointless. “I thought—I used to 
impression. During the day she was happy, but think—I had it in my mind you would marry 

when night came on she began to grow restless. Seth Richmond. Now I know you won't,” was 

She wanted to drive the instructor away, to get all he could find to say as she went through 

out of his presence. While they sat together in the gate and toward the door of her house, 

the grandstand and while the eyes of former 50 On the warm fall evening as he stood in the 
schoolmates .were upon them, she paid so much stairway and looked at the crowd drifting 

attention to her escort that he grew interested. through Main Street, George thought of the 
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talk beside the field of young com and was say that I want to see her. I’ll walk right in and 
ashamed of the figure he had made of himself. sit down, that’s what I’ll do,” he declared, 

In the street the people surged up and down climbing over a fence and beginning to run. 

like cattle confined in a pen. Buggies and 

wagons almost filled the narrow thoroughfare. 5 On the veranda of Banker White’s house 
A band played and small boys raced along the Helen was restless and distraught. The in- 
sidewaik, diving between the legs of men. structor sat between the mother and daughter. 

Young men with shining red faces walked awk- His talk wearied the girl. Although he had also 

wardly about with girls on their arms. In a been raised in an Ohio town, the instructor be- 

room above one of the stores, where a dance 10 gan to put on the airs of the city. He wanted 
was to be held, the fiddlers tuned their instru- to appear cosmopolitan. “I like the chance you 

ments. The broken sounds floated down have given me to study the background out of 

through an open window and out across the which most of our girls come,” he declared, 

murmur of voices .and the loud blare of the “It was good of you, Mrs. White, to have me 

horns of the band. The medley of sounds got on 15 down for the day.” He turned to Helen and 
young Willard’s nerves. Everywhere, on all laughed. “Your life is still bound up with the 

sides, the sense of crowding, moving life closed life of this town?” he asked. “There are people 

in about him. He wanted to run away by him- here in whom you are interested?” To the girl 

self and think. “If she wants to stay with that his voice sounded pompous and heavy, 

fellow she may. Why should I care? What dif- 20 Helen arose and went into the house. At the 
ference does it make to me?” he growled and door leading to a garden at the back she 

went along Main Street and through Hern’s stopped and stood listening. Her mother began 

grocery into a side street. to talk. “There is no one here fit to associate 

Ceorge felt so utterly lonely and dejected with a girl of Helen’s breeding,” she said, 
that he wanted to weep but pride made him 2 5 Helen ran down a flight of stairs at the back 
walk rapidly along, swinging his arms. He of the house and into the garden. In the dark- 

enme to Westley Moyer’s livery barn and ness she stopped and stood trembling. It 

stopped in the shadows to listen to a group of seemed to her that the world was full of mean- 

men who talked of a race Westley’s stallion, inglcss people saying words. Afire with eager- 

Tony Tip, had won at the Fair during the after- 30 ness she ran through a garden gate and turning 
noon. A crowd had gathered in front of the a corner by the banker’s bam, went into a 

bam and before the crowd walked Westley, little side street. “George! Where are you, 

prancing up and down and boasting. He held George?” she cried, filled with nervous excite- 

a whip in his hand and kept tapping the ment. She stopped running, and leaned against 

ground. Little puffs of dust arose in the lamp- 35 a tree to laugh hysterically. Along the dark 
light. "Hell, quit your talking,” Westley ex- little street came George Willard, still saying 

claimed. “I wasn’t afraid, I knew I had ’em words. “I’m going to walk right into her house, 

beat all the time. I wasn’t afraid.” I’ll go right in and sit down,” he declared as 

Ordinarily George Willard would have been he came up to her. He stopped and stared 

intensely interested in the boasting of Moyer, 40 stupidly. “Come on,” he said and took hold of 
the horseman. Now it made him angry. He her hand. With hanging heads they walked 

turned and hurried away along the street. “Old away along the street under the trees. Dry 

windbag,” he sputtered. “Why does he want leaves rustled under foot. Now that he had 

to be bragging? Why don’t he shut up?” found her George wondered what he had 

George went into a vacant lot and as he hur- 45 better do and say. 
ried along, fell over a pile of rubbish. A nail 

protruding from an empty barrel tore his trou- At the upper end of the fair ground, in 
sers. He sat down on the ground and swore. Winesburg, there is a half decayed old grand- 
With a pin he mended the torn place and then stand. It has never been painted and the 

arose and went on. "I’ll go to Helen White’s 50 boards are all warped out of shape. The fair 

house, that’s what I’ll do. Ill walk right in. I’ll ground stands on top of a low hill rising out 
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of the valley of Wine Creek and from the had been so irritating, the irritation was all 

grandstand one can see at night, over a corn- gone. The presence of Helen renewed and ie- 

field, the lights of the town reflected against freshed him. It was as though her woman's 

the sky. hand was assisting him to make some minute 

George and Helen climbed the hill to the 3 readjustment of the machinery of his life, lie 
fair ground, coming by the path past Water- began to think of the people iii the town where 

works Pond. The feeling of loneliness and isola- he hail always lived with something like rover- 

tion that had come to the young man in the cnee. He had reverence for Helen. He wanted 
crowded streets of his town was both broken to love and to be loved by her, but he did not 
and intensified by the presence of Helen. What 10 want at the moment to he confused bv her 
he felt was reflected in her. womanhood. In the darkness he took hold of 

In youth there arc always two forces fighting her hand and when she crept close put a hand 

in people. The warm unthinking little animal on her shoulder. A wind began to blow and 

struggles against the thing that reflects and he shivered. With all his strength he tried to 

remembers, and the older, the more sophisti- is hold and to understand the mood that had 
cated thing had possession of George Willard. come upon him. In that high place in the dark- 
Sensing his mood, Helen walked beside him ness the two oddly sensitive human atoms held 
filled with respect. When they got to the grand- each other tightly and waited. In the mind of 

stand they climbed up under the roof and sat each was the same thought. "I have come to 

down on one of the long bench-like seats. 20 this lonely place and here is this other” was 
There is something memoiable in the ex- the substance of the thing felt, 
perience to be had by going into a lair ground In Winesburg the crowded day had run itself 

that stands at the edge of a Middle Western out into the long night of the late fall. Farm 

town on a night after the annual fair has been horses jogged away along lonely country roads 

held. The sensation is one never to be for- 25 pulling their portion of weary people. Clerks 
gotten. On all sides are ghosts, not of the dead, began to bring samples of goods in off the side- 

hut of living people. Here, during the day walks and lock the doors of stores. In the 

just passed, have come the people pouring in Opera House a crowd had gathered to sec a 

from the town and the country around. Farm- show and farther down Main Street the fid- 

ers with their waves and children and all the 30 dlers, their instruments tuned, sweated and 
people from the hundreds of little frame houses worked to keep the feet of youth flying over a 
have gathered within these board walls. Young dance floor. 

girls have laughed and men with beards have In the darkness in the grand-stand Helen 

talked of the affairs of their lives. The place has White and George Willard remained silent, 

been filled to overflowing with life. It has 35 Now and then the spell that held them was 
itched and squirmed with life and now it is broken and they turned and tried in the dim 

night and the life has all gone away. The light to see into each other’s eyes. They kissed 

silence is almost terrifying. One conceals one- but that impulse did not last. At the upper 

self standing silently beside the trunk of a tree end of the fair ground a half dozen men 

and what there is of a reflective tendency in 40 worked over horses that had raced during the 
his nature is intensified. One shudders at the afternoon. The men had built a fire and were 

thought of the meaninglessness of life while at heating kettles of water. Only their legs could 

the same instant, and if the people of the town be seen as they passed back and forth in the 

are his people, one loves life so intensely that light. When the wind blew the little flames of 

tears come into the eyes. 45 the fire danced crazily about. 

In the darkness under the roof of the grand- George and Helen arose and walked away 
stand, George Willard sat beside Helen White into the darkness. They went along a path past 

and felt very keenly his own insignificance In a field of com that had not yet been ait. The 

the scheme of existence. Now that he had come wind whispered among the dry corn blades, 

out of town where the presence of the people 50 For a moment during the walk back into town 
stirring aIrolit, busy with a multitude of affairs, the spell that held them was broken. When 
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they had come to the crest of Waterworks Hill 
they stopped by a tree and George again put 
his hands on the girl’s shoulders. She embraced 
him eagerly and then again they drew quickly 
back from that impulse. They stopped kissing 5 
and stood a little apart. Mutual respect grew 
big in them. They were both embarrassed and 
to relieve their embarrassment dropped into 
the animalism of youth. They laughed and 
began to pull and haul at each other. In some 10 
way chastened and purified by the mood they 
had been in they became, not man and woman, 
not l>oy and girl, but excited little animals. 

It was so they went down the hill. In the 
darkness they played like two splendid young J 5 
things in a young world. Once, running swiftly 
forward, Helen tripped George and he fell. He 
squirmed and shouted. Shaking with laughter, 
he rolled down the hill. Helen ran after him. 

For just a moment she stopped in the darkness. 20 
There is no way of knowing what woman’s 
thoughts went through her mind hut, when the 
bottom of the hill was reached and she came 
up to the boy, she took his ann and walked be¬ 
side him in dignified silence. For some reason 25 
they could not have explained they had both 
got from their silent evening together the thing 
needed. Man or boy, woman or girl, they had 
for a moment taken hold of the thing that 
makes the mature life of men and women in 30 
the modem world possible. 

WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 

Wilbur Daniel Steele ( 1886 - ) has been 35 

four times winner of the O. Henry Memorial 
award. Born in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
he was educated in Berlin, Germany, the Uni¬ 
versity of Denver, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and the Acadimie Julian of Paris. He has 40 
spent much of his adult life abroad. Although 
Steele has worked variously as naval corre¬ 
spondent, artist, playwright, and novelist, he 
is known chiefly as a short-story writer. His 
mastery of atmosphere, plot, and especially of 45 
characterization is evident in his best-known 
novels and story volumes: Storm, 1914 ; Land’s 
End, 1918 ; The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven, 1927 ; Tower of Sand, 1929 ; Best 
Stories, 1946 . “Footfalls," notable for Steele’s 
use of sensory detail, is a brilliant story of re¬ 
venge and the love of a father for his son. 


FOOTFALLS 1 

This is not an easy story; not a road for 
tender or for casual feet. Better the meadows. 
Let me warn you, it is as hard as that old man’s 
soul and as sunless as his eyes. It has its in¬ 
ception in catastrophe, and its end in an act of 
almost incredible violence; between them it 
tells barely how one long blind can become 
also deaf and dumb. 

He lived in one of those old Puritan sea 
towns where the strain has come down austere 
and moribund, so that his act would not be 
quite unbelievable. Except that the town is no 
longer Puritan and Yankee. It has been be¬ 
trayed; it has become an outpost of the Portu¬ 
guese islands. 

This man, this blind cobbler himself, was a 
Portuguese from St. Michael, in the Western 
Islands, and his name was Boaz Negro. 

He was happy. An unquenchable exuberance 
lived in him. When he arose in the morning he 
made vast, as it were uncontrollable, gestures 
with his stout arms. He came into his shop 
singing. His voice, strong and deep as the chest 
from which it emanated, rolled out through the 
doorway and along the street, and the fisher¬ 
men, done with their morning work and loung¬ 
ing and smoking along the wharfs, said, “Boaz 
is to work already.” Then they came up to sit 
in the shop. 

In that town a cobbler’s shop is a club. One 
sees the interior always dimly thronged. They 
sit on the benches watching the artisan at his 
work for hours, and they talk about everything 
in the world. A cobbler is known by the com¬ 
pany he keeps. 

Boaz Negro kept young company. He would 
have nothing to do with the old. On his own 
head the gray hairs set thickly. 

He had a grown son. But the benches in his 
shop were for the lusty and valiant young, men 
who could spend the night drinking, and then 
at three o’clock in the morning turn out in the 
rain and dark to pull at the weirs, sing songs, 
buffet one another among the slippery fish in 
the boat’s bottom, and make loud jokes about 
the fundamental things, love and birth and 
death. Harkening to their boasts and strong 


1 Copyright, 1920 , by the Pictorial’Review Com¬ 
pany. Reprinted by permission of Harold Matson. 
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prophecies his breast heaved and his heart beat Manuel was "a good boy.' Boaz not only said 

faster. He was a large, full-blooded fellow. this; he felt that lie was assured of it in his 

fashioned for exploits; the flame in his darkness understanding, to the infinite peace ol his 

burned higher even to hear of them. heart. 

It is scarcely conceivable how Boaz Negro 5 It was curious that lie should be ignorant 
could have come through this much of his life only of the one nearest to him. Not because lie 

still possessed of that unquenchable and price- was physically blind. Be certain he knew more 

less exuberance; how he would sing in the of other men and of other men's sons than they 

dawn; how, simply listening to the recital of or their neighbors did. More, that is to say, of 

deeds in gale or brawl, he could easily forget to their hearts, their understandings, then idio- 
himself a blind man, tied to a shop and a last; syncrasies, and their ultimate weight in the 

easily make himself a lusty young fellow breast- balance-pan of eternity. 

ing the sunlit and adventurous tide of life. His simple explanation of Manuel was that 

He had had a wife, whom he had loved. Manuel "wasn’t too stout.” To others lie suid 

Fate, which had scourged him with the initial 1 3 this, and to himself. Manuel was not indeed 
scourge of blindness, had seen fit to take his too robust. How should he be vigorous when 

Angelina away. He had had four sons. Three, he never did anything to make him so? He 

one after another, had been removed, leaving never worked. Why should lie work, when 

only Manuel, the youngest. Recovering slowly. existence was provided for, and when there 

with agony, from each of these recurrent blows. 20 was always that "piece for the pocket”? Even 
his unquenchable exuberance had lived. And a ten-dollai bill on a Saturday night! No, 

there was another thing quite as extraordinary. Manuel “wasn't too stout.” 

He had never done anything but work, and In the shop they let it go at that. The mis- 

that sort of thing may kill the (fame where an steps and frailties of everyone else in the world 

abrupt catastrophe fails. Work in the dark. 25 were canvassed then- with the most shameless 
Work, work, work! And accompanied by priva- publicity. But Boaz Negio was a blind man, 

tion; an almost miserly scale of personal econ- and in a sense their host. Those reckless, strong 

omy. Yes, indeed, he had “skinned his fingers,” young fellows respected and loved him. It was 

especially in the earlier years. When it tells allowed to stand at that. Manuel was “a good 

most. 30 boy.” Which did not prevent them, by the way, 

How he had worked! Not alone in the day- from joining later in the general condemnation 

time, but also sometimes, when orders were of that father's laxity-—“the ruination of the 

heavy, far into the night. It was strange for one, boy!” 

passing along that deserted street at midnight, “He should have put him to work, thut’s 

to hear issuing from the black shop of Boaz 35 what.” 

Negro the rhythmical tap-tap-tap of hammer “He should have said to Manuel, ‘Look here, 

on wooden peg. if you want a dollar, go earn it first.’ ” 

Nor was that sound all: no man in town As a matter of fact, only one man ever gave 

could get far past that shop in his nocturnal Boaz the advice direct. That was Campbell 

wandering unobserved. No more than a dozen 40 Wood. And Wood never sat in that shop, 
footfalls, and from the darkness Boaz's voice In every small town there is one young man 

rolled forth, fraternal, stentorian, “Good night, who is spoken of as "rising.” As often as not 

Antonel” "Good night to you, Caleb Snow!" he is not a native, but "from away.” 

To Boaz Negro it was still broad day. In this town Campbell Wood was that man. 

Now, because of this, he was what might be 45 He had come from another part of the state to 
called a substantial man. He owned his place, take a place in the bank. He lived in the upper 
his shop, opening on the sidewalk, and behind story of Boaz Negro’s house, the ground floor 
it the dwelling-house with trellised galleries now doing for Boaz and the meager remnant of 
upstairs and down. his family. The old woman who came in to tidy 

And there was always something for his son, 50 up for the cobbler looked after Wood's rooms 
a "piece for .the pocket,” a dollar, five, even a as well. 

ten-dollar bill if he had “got to have it.” Dealing with Wood, one had first of all the 
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sense of his incorruptibility. A little ruthless 
perhaps, as if one could imagine him, in de¬ 
fense of his integrity, cutting off his friend, 
cutting off his own hand, cutting off the very 
stream flowing out from the wellsprings of hu¬ 
man kindness. An exaggeration, perhaps. 

He was by long odds the most eligible young 
man in town; good looking in a spare, ruddy, 
sandy-haired Scottish fashion; important, in¬ 
corruptible, “rising.” But he took good care of 
his heart. Precisely that; like a sharp-eyed 
duenna to his own heart. One felt that here was 
the man, if ever was the man, who held his 
destiny in his own hand. Failing, of course, 
some quite gratuitous and unforeseeable catas¬ 
trophe. 

Not that he was not human, or even incapa¬ 
ble of laughter or passion, fie was, in a way, 
immensely accessible. He never clapped one 
on the shoulder; on the other hand, he never 
failed to speak. Not even to Boaz, 

Returning from the bank in the afternoon, 
he had always a word for the cobbler. Passing 
out again to supper at his boarding-place, he 
had another, about the weather, the prospects 
of rain. And if Boaz were at work in the dark 
when he returned from an evening at the Board 
of Trade, there was a “Good night, Mr. Negro!” 

On Boaz’s part, his attitude toward his 
lodger was curious and paradoxical. He did not 
pretend to anything less than reverence for 
the young man’s position; precisely on account 
of that position he was conscious toward Wood 
of a vague distrust. This was because he was 
an uneducated fellow. 

To the uneducated the idea of large finance 
is as uncomfortable as the idea of the law. It 
must be said for Boaz that, responsive to 
Wood’s unfailing civility, he fought against 
this sensation of dim and somehow shameful 
distrust. 

Nevertheless his whole parental soul was in 
arms that evening, when, returning from the 
bank and finding the shop empty of loungers. 
Wood paused a moment to propose the bit of 
advice already referred to. 

“Haven’t you ever thought of having Manuel 
learn the trade?” 

A suspicion, a kind of premonition, lighted 
the fires of defense. 

"Shoemaking,” said Boaz, "is good enough 
for a blind man.” 


“Oh, I don’t know. At least it’s better than 
doing nothing at all.” 

Boaz’s hammer was still. He sat silent, monu¬ 
mental. Outwardly. For once his unfailing re- 
5 sponse had failed him, “Manuel ain’t too stout, 
you know.” Perhaps it had become suddenly in¬ 
adequate. 

He hated Wood; he despised Wood; more 
than ever before, a hundredfold more, quite 
10 abruptly, he distrusted Wood. 

How could a man say such things as Wood 
had said? And where Manuel himself might 
hear! 

Where Manuel had heard! Boaz’s other emo- 
15 tions—hatred and contempt and distrust— 
were overshadowed. Sitting in darkness, no 
sound had come to his ears, no footfall, no in¬ 
finitesimal creaking of a floor-plank. Yet by 
some sixth uncanny sense of the blind he was 
20 aware that Manuel was standing in the dusk of 
the entry joining the shop to the house. 

Boaz made a Herculean effort. The voice 
came out of his throat, harsh, bitter, and loud 
enough to have carried ten times the distance 
25 to his son’s ears. 

“Manuel is a good boy!” 

“Yes—h’m—yes—I suppose so.” 

Wood shifted his weight. He seemed un¬ 
comfortable. 

30 “Well. I’ll be running along, I—ugh! 
Heavens!” 

Something was happening. Boaz heard ex¬ 
clamations, breathings, the rustle of sleeve- 
cloth in large, frantic, and futile graspings— 
35 all without understanding. Immediately there 
was an impact on the floor, and with it the un¬ 
mistakable clink of metal. Boaz even heard that 
the metal was minted, and that the coins were 
gold. He understood. A coin-sack, gripped not 
40 quite carefully enough for a moment under the 
other’s overcoat, had shifted, slipped, escaped, 
and fallen. 

And Manuel had heard! 

It was a dreadful moment for Boaz, dreadful 
45 in its native sense, as full of dread. Why? It 
was a moment of horrid revelation, ruthless 
clarification. His son, his link with the departed 
Angelina, that “good boy”—Manuel, standing 
in the shadow of the entry, visible alone to the 
50 blind, had heard the clink of falling gold, and 
—and Boaz wished that he had not! 
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There, amazing, disconcerting, destroying, 
stood the sudden fact. 

Sitting as impassive and monumental as ever, 
his strong, bleached hands at rest on his work, 
round drops of sweat came out on Boaz's fore¬ 
head. He scarcely took the sense of what Wood 
was saying. Only fragments. 

“Government money, understand—for the 
breakwater workings—huge—too manv people 
know here, everywhere—don’t trust the safe— 
tin safe—‘Noah’s Ark’—give vou mv word— 
Heavens, no!’’ 

It boiled down to this—the money, more 
money than was good for that antiquated 
“Noah's Ark’’ at the bank—and whose con¬ 
templated sojourn there overnight was public 
to too many minds—in short. Wood was not 
only incorruptible, he was canny. To what one 
of those minds, now, would it occur that he 
should take away that money bodily, under 
casual cover of his coat, to his own lodgings 
behind the cobbler-shop of Boaz Negro? For 
this one, this important night! 

He was sorry the coin-sack had slipped, be¬ 
cause he did not like to have the responsibility 
of secret sharer cast upon anyone, even upon 
Boaz, even by accident. On the other hand, 
how tremendously fortunate that it had been 
Boaz and not another. So far as that went, 
Wood had no more anxiety now than before. 
One incorruptible knows another. 

“I’d trust you, Mr. Negro” (that was one of 
the fragments which came and stuck in the 
cobbler's brain), “as far as I would myself. As 
long as it’s only you. I’m just going up here and 
throw it under the bed. Oh, yes, certainly.” 

Boaz ate no supper. For the first time in his 
life food was dry in his gullet. Even under 
those other successive crushing blows of Fate 
the full and generous habit of his functionings 
had carried on unabated; he had always eaten 
what was set before him. Tonight, over his un¬ 
touched plate, he watched Manuel with his 
sightless eyes, keeping track of his every 
mouthful, word, intonation, breath. What profit 
he expected to extract from this catlike sur¬ 
veillance it is impossible to say. 

When they arose from the supper table Boaz 
made another Herculean effort. “Manuel, 
you’re a good boyl" 

The formula bad a quality of appeal, of 
despair, and of command. 


“Manuel, you should lx short oi money, 
maybe. Look, what’s this? A tennei? Well, 
there’s a piece for the pocket; go and enjoy 
yourself.” 

5 He would have been frightened had Manuel, 
upsetting tradition, declined the offering. With 
the morbid contrariness of the human imagina¬ 
tion, the boy’s avid grasping gave him no com¬ 
fort. 

to He went out into the shop, where it was 
already dark, drew to him his last, his tools, 
mallets, cutters, pegs, leather. And having pie- 
pared to work, he remained idle. He found 
himself listening. 

5 It has boon observed that the large phe¬ 
nomena of sunlight and darkness were nothing 
to Boaz Negro. A busy night was broad day. 
Yet there was a difference; he knew it with the 
blind Ilian’s eyes, the eais, 

:o Day was a vast confusion, or rather a wide 
fabric, of sounds, great and little sounds all 
woven together, voices, footfalls, wheels, far- 
off whistles .uid foghorns, flies buzzing in the 
sun. Night was another thing. Still there were 
:5 voices and footfalls, but rarer, emerging from 
the large, pure body of silence as definite, sur¬ 
prising, and yet familiar entities. 

Tonight there was an easterly wind, coming 
off the water and carrying the sound of waves, 
o So far as other fugitive sounds were concerned 
it was the same as silence. The wind made 
little difference to the ears. It nullified, from 
one direction at least, the other two visual 
processes of the blind, the sense of touch and 
5 the sense of smell. It blew away from the shop, 
toward the living-house. 

As has Ijeen said, Boaz found himself listen¬ 
ing, scrutinizing with an extraordinary atten¬ 
tion, this immense background of sound. He 
o heard footfalls. The story of that night was 
written, for him, in footfalls. 

He heard them moving about the house, the 
lower floor, prowling here, there, halting for 
long spaces, advancing, retreating softly on 
5 the planks. About this aimless, interminable 
perambulation there was something to twist the 
nerves, something led and at the same time 
driven like a succession of frail and indecisive 
charges. 

o Boaz lifted himself from his chair. All his 
impulse called him to make a stir, join battle, 
cast in the breach the reinforcement of his 
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presence, authority, good will. He sank back 
again; his hands fell down. The curious im¬ 
potence of the spectator held him. 

He heard footfalls, too, on the upper floor, a 
little fainter, borne to the inner rather than the 
outer ear, along the solid causeway of partitions 
and floor, the legs of his chair, the bony frame¬ 
work of his body. Very faint indeed. Sinking 
back easily into the background of the wind. 
They, too, came and went, this room, that, to 
the passage, the stairhead, and away. About 
them, too, there was the same quality of being 
led and at the same time of being driven. 

Time went by. In his darkness it seemed to 
Boaz that hours must have passed. He heard 
voices. Together with the footfalls, that ab¬ 
rupt, brief, and (in view of Wood’s position) 
astounding interchange of sentences made up 
his history of the night. Wood must have 
opened the door at the head of the stair; by 
the sound of his voice he would be stand¬ 
ing there, peering below perhaps; perhaps 
listening. 

“What’s wrong down there?” he called. 
"Why don’t you go to bed?” 

After a moment, came Manuel’s voice, “Ain't 
sleepy.” 

“Neither am I. Look here, do you like to 
play cards?” 

“What kind? Euchre! I like euchre all right. 
Or pitch.” 

“Well, what would you say to coming up 
and having a game of euchre then, Manuel? 
If you can’t sleep?” 

“That’d be all right.” 

The lower footfalls ascended to join the foot¬ 
falls on the upper floor. There was the sound 
of a door closing. 

Boaz sat still. In the gloom he might have 
been taken for a piece of furniture, of ma¬ 
chinery, an extraordinary lay figure, perhaps, 
for the trying on of the boots he made. He 
seemed scarcely to breathe, only the sweat 
starting from his brow giving him an aspect of 
life. 

He ought to have run, and leaped up that 
inner stair and pounded with his fists on that 
door. He seemed unable to move. At rare in¬ 
tervals feet passed on the sidewalk outside, just 
at his elbow, so to say, and yet somehow, to¬ 
night, immeasurably far away. Beyond the 
orbit of the moon. He heard Rugg, the police- 


man, noting the silence of the shop, muttering, 
“Boaz is to bed tonight,” as he passed. 

The wind increased. It poured against the 
shop with its deep, continuous sound of a river. 

5 Submerged in its body, Boaz caught the note 
of the town bell striking midnight. 

Once more, after a long time, he heard foot¬ 
falls. He heard them coming around the corner 
of ■ the shop from the house, footfalls half 
10 swallowed by the wind, passing discreetly, 
without haste, retreating, merging step by step 
with the huge, incessant background of the 
wind. 

Boaz’s muscles tightened all over him. He 
15 had the impulse to start up, to fling open the 
door, shout into the night, “What are you do¬ 
ing? Stop therel Say! What are you doing and 
where are you going?” 

And as before, the curious impotence of the 
20 spectator held him motionless. He had not 
stirred in his chair. And those footfalls, upon 
which hinged, as it were, that momentous 
decade of his life, were gone. 

There was nothing to listen for now. Yet he 
2; continued to listen. Once or twice, half arous¬ 
ing himself, he drew toward him his unfinished 
work. And then relapsed into immobility. 

As has been said, the wind, making little 
difference to the ears, made all the difference in 
jo the world with the sense of feeling and the 
sense of smell. From the one important direc¬ 
tion of the house. That is how it could come 
about that Boaz Negro could sit, waiting and 
listening to nothing in the shop and remain 
35 ignorant of disaster until the alarm had gone 
away and come back again, pounding, shout¬ 
ing, clanging. 

"Fire!" he heard them bawling in the street. 
"Fire! Fire!" 

40 Only slowly did he understand that the fire 
was in his own house. 

There is nothing stiller in the world than the 
skeleton of a house in the dawn after a fire. It 
is as if everything living, positive, violent, had 
45 been completely drained in the one flaming act 
of violence, leaving nothing but negation till 
the end of time. It is worse than a tomb. A 
monstrous stillness! Even the footfalls of the 
searchers cannot disturb it, for they are sepa- 
50 rate and superficial. In its presence they are 
almost frivolous. , 

Half an hour after dawn the searchers found 
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the body, if what was left from that consuming "At su|>]H'i 

ordeal might be called a laxly. The discovery "Tell us. Boa/, you knew aUmt tins ninncy?" 

came as a shock. It seemed incredible that the The cobbler nodded bis bead, 

occupant of that house, no cripple or invalid “And did Manuel?" 

but an able man in the prime of youth, should 5 He might have taken sanctuary in a legal 
not have awakened and made gixid his escape. doubt. How did he know what Manuel knew? 

It was the upper floor which had caught; the Precisely! As Ix-fme. he nodded his head, 

stairs had stood to the last. It was beyond “After supper, Boa/., you were in the shop? 

calculation. Even if he had been asleep! But you heard something?" 

And he had not been asleep. This second 10 He went on to tell them what he had hearth 
and infinitely more appalling discovery began the footfalls, bclmv and above, the extranrdi- 

to be known. Slowly. By a hint, a breath of nary conversation which had broken ior a mo 

rumor here; there an allusion, half taken back. ment the silence of the inner hall. The account 

The man, whose incinerated body still lav was bare, the phrases monosyllabic, lie re¬ 

curled in its bed of cinders, had been dressed 1 ? ported only what had been registered on the 
at the moment of disaster; even to the watch, sensitive tympanums ol his ears, to the last 
the cuff-buttons, the studs, the very scarf-pin. whisper of footfalls stealing past the dark wall 
Fully clothed to the last detail, precisely as of the shop. Ol all the lormless tangle of 
those who had dealings at the bank might have thoughts, suspicions, inteipretations, and the 
seen Campbell Wood any week-day morning 20 special ami personal knowledge given to the 
for the past eight months. A man does not blind which moved in his brain, he said 
sleep with his clothes on. The skull of the man nothing. 

had been broken, as if with a blunt instrument He shut his lips there. He felt himself on the 

of iron. On the charred lacework of the floor defensive. Just as he distrusted the higher rami- 
lay the leg of an old andiron with which Boa/. 25 fications of finance (his house had gone down 
Negro and his Angelina had set up housekeep- uninsured), so before the rites and processes of 

ing in that new house. that inscrutable ci cut lire, the Law, he felt him- 

It needed only Mr. Asa Whitelaw, coming self menaced by the invisible and the un- 
up the street from that gaping “Noah’s Ark" at known, helpless, oppressed; in an abject sense, 
the hank, to round out the scandalous circle of 30 skeptical. 

circumstance. “Keep clear of the Law!” they had told him 

“Where is Manuel?” in his youth. The monster his imagination had 

Boaz Negro still sat in his shop, impassive, summoned up then still stood beside him in 

monumental, his thick, hairy arms resting on his age. 

the arms of his chair. The tools and materials 35 Having exhausted his monosyllabic and su- 
of his work remained scattered about him, as perficial evidence, they could move him no 
his irresolute gathering of the night before had further. He became deaf and dumb. He sat 
left them. Into his eyes no change could come. before them, an image cast in some immensely 
He had lost his house, the visible monument of heavy stuff, inanimate. His lack of visible eino- 
all those years of “skinning his fingers.” It 40 tion impressed them. Hemembering his exuber- 
would seem that he had lost his son. And he ance, it was only the stranger to see him un- 
had lost something incalculably precious—that moving and unmoved. Only once did they 
hitherto unquenchable exuberance of the man. catch sight of something beyond. As they were 
“Where is Manuel?” preparing to leave he opened his mouth. What 

When he spoke his voice was unaccented 45 he said was like a swan song to the years of 
and stale, like the voice of a man already dead. his exuberant happiness. Even now there was 
“Yes, where is Manuel?” no color of expression in his words, which 

He had answered them with their own ques- sounded mechanical, 
tion. “Now I have lost everything. My house. My 

“When did you last see him?” 50 last son. Even my honor. You would not think 

Neither h$ nor they seemed to take note of I would like to live. But I go to live. I go to 
that profound irony. work. That cachorra, one day he shall come 
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back again, in the dark night, to have a look. 
I shall go to show you all. That cachorra!” 

(And from that time on, it was noted, he 
never referred to the fugitive by any other 
name than cachorra, which is a kind of dog. 
“That cachorra!” As if he had forfeited the re¬ 
lationship not only of the family, but of the 
very genus, the very race! “That cachorra!’’) 

He pronounced this resolution without pas¬ 
sion. When they assured him that the culprit 
would come back again indeed, much sooner 
than he expected, “with a rope around his 
neck,” ho shook his head slowly. 

“No, you shall not catch that cachorra now. 
But one day—” 

There was something about its very colorless¬ 
ness which made it sound oracular. It was at 
least prophetic. They searched, laid their traps, 
proceeded with all their placards, descriptions, 
rewards, clues, trails. But on Manuel Negro 
they never laid their hands. 

Months passed and became years. Boa/ 
Negro did not rebuild his house. He might have 
done so, out of his earnings, for upon himself 
he spent scarcely anything, reverting to his old 
habit of an almost miserly economy. Yet per¬ 
haps it would have been harder after all. For 
his earnings were less and less. In that town a 
cobbler who sits in an empty shop is apt to 
want for trade. Folk take their boots to mend 
where they take their bodies to rest and their 
minds to be edified. 

No longer did the walls of Boaz’s shop re¬ 
sound to the boastful recollections of young 
men. Boaz had changed. He had become not 
only different, but opposite. A metaphor will 
do best. The spirit of Boaz Negro had been a 
meadowed hillside giving upon the open sea, 
the sun, the warm, wild winds from beyond 
the blue horizon. And covered with flowers, al¬ 
ways hungry and thirsty for the sun and the 
fabulous wind and bright showers of rain. It 
had become an entrenched camp, lying silent, 
sullen, verdureless, under a gray sky. He stood 
solitary against the world. His approaches were 
closed. He was blind, and he was also deaf and 
dumb. 

Against that, what can young fellows do who 
wish for nothing but to rest themselves and 
talk about their friends and enemies? They had 
come and they had tried. They had raised their 
voices even higher than before. Their boasts 


had grown louder, more presumptuous, mor 
preposterous, until, before the cold separatioi 
of that unmoving and as if contemptuous pres 
ence in the cobbler’s chair, they burst of thei 
5 own air, like toy balloons. And they went ant 
left Boaz alone. 

There was another thing which served, ii 
not to keep them away, at least not to entice 
them back. That was the aspect of the place. 
10 It was not cheerful. It invited no one. In its 
way that fire-bitten ruin grew to be almost as 
great a scandal as the act itself had been. It 
was plainly an eyesore. A valuable property, 
on the town’s main thoroughfare—and an eye- 
15 sore! The neighboring owners protested. 

Their protestations might as well have gone 
against a stone wall. That man was deaf and 
dumb. He had become, in a way, a kind of 
vegetable, for the quality of a vegetable is that, 
20 while it is endowed with life, it remains fixed 
in one spot. For years Boaz was scarcely seen 
to move foot out of that shop that was left him, 
a small square, blistered promontory on the 
shores of ruin. 

25 He must indeed have carried out some rudi¬ 
mentary sort of domestic program under the 
debris at the rear (ho certainly did not sleep 
or eat in the shop). One or two lower rooms 
were left fairly intact. The outward aspect of 
30 the place was formless; it grew to be no more 
than a mound in time; the charred timbers, one 
or two still standing, lean and naked against 
the sky, lost their blackness and faded to a 
silvery gray. It would have seemed strange, had 
3 5 they not grown accustomed to the thought, to 
imagine that blind man, like a mole, or some 
slow slug, turning himself mysteriously in the 
bowels of that gray mound—that time-silvered 
"eyesore.” 

4 ° When they saw him, however, he was in the 
shop. They opened the door to take in their 
work (when other cobblers turned them off), 
and they saw him seated in his chair in the half 
darkness, his whole person, legs, torso, neck, 
45 head, as motionless as the vegetable of which 
we have spoken—only his hands and his bare 
arms endowed with visible life. The gloom 
had bleached the skin to the color of damp 
ivory, and against the background of his im- 
50 mobility they moved with a certain amazing 
monstrousness, interminably. No, they were 
never still. One wondered what they could be 
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at. Surely he could not have had enough work go, and he, Boa/, living in some vast delusion, 

now to keep those insatiable hands so mon- some unrealised distortion of metmny, should 

strously in motion. Even far into the night. let him pass unknown. Supposing piccivly 

Tap-tap-tap! Blows continuous and powerful. this thing had already happened! 

On what? On nothing? On the bare iron last? 5 Or the other wav around. What if lie should 
And for what purpose? To what conceivable hear the footfalls coming, even into the veiy 

end? shop itself? What if he should lie as sure ol 

Well, one could imagine those arms, grow- them as of his own soul? What, then, ii he 

ing paler, also growing thicker and more for- should strike? And what then, if it were not that 

midable with that unceasing labor; the muscles 10 cachorra after all? llow mam tens and limi- 
feeding themselves omnivorouslv on their own dreds of millions of people were there in the 

waste, the cords toughening, the lione-tissues world? Was it possible for them all to have 

revitalizing themselves without end. One could footfalls distinct and different? 

imagine the whole aspiration of that mute and Then they would take him and hang him. 

motionless man pouring itself out into those 1? And that cachorra might then come and go at 
pallid arms, and the arms taking it up with a his own will, undisturbed, 
kind of blind greed. Storing it up. Against a As he sat there sometimes the sweat rolled 

day! down his nose, cold as rain. 

“That cachorra! One day—” Supposing! 

What were the thoughts of the man? What 20 Sometimes, ipiitc suddenly, in broad day, in 
moved within that motionless cranium covered the booming silence of the night, he would 

with long hair? Who can say? Behind every- start. Not outwardly. But beneath the pale 

thing, of course, stood that bitterness against integument of his skin all his muscles tightened 

the world—the blind world—blinder than he and his nerves sang. His breathing stopped. It 

would ever be. And against “that cachorra." 25 seemed almost as if his heart stopped. 

But this was no longer a thought; it was the Was that it? Were those the feet, there, 

man. emerging faintly from the distance? Yes, there 

Just as all muscular aspiration flowed into his was something about them. Yes! Memory was 

arms, so all the energies of his senses turned to in travail. Yes, yes, yes! No! How could he be 

his ears. The man had become, you might say, 30 sure? Ice ran down into his empty eyes. The 
two arms and two ears. Can you imagine a footfalls were already passing. They were gone, 

man listening, intently, through the waking swallowed up already by time and space. Hud 

hours of nine years? that been that cachorra? 

Listening to footfalls. Marking with a special Nothing in his life had been so hard to meet 

emphasis of concentration the beginning, rise, 35 as this insidious drain of distrust in his own 
full passage, falling away, and dying of all the powers; this sense of a traitor within the walls, 

footfalls. By day, by night, winter and summer His iron-gray hair had turned white. It was 

and winter again. Unraveling the skein of foot- always this now, from the beginning of the 

falls passing up and down the street! day to the end of the night; how was he to 

For three years he wondered when they 40 know? How was he to be inevitably, unshak- 

would come. For the next three years he won- ably, sure? 

dered if they would ever come. It was during Curiously, after all this purgatory of doubts, 

the last three that a doubt began to trouble he did know them. For a moment at least, 

him. It gnawed at his huge moral strength. when he had heard them, he was unshakably 

Like a hidden seepage of water, it undermined 45 sure. 

(in anticipation) his terrible resolution. It was It was on an evening of the winter holidays, 
a sign perhaps of age, a slipping away of the the Portuguese festival of Menin Jesus. Christ 
reckless infallibility of youth. was bom again in a hundred mangers on a 

Supposing, after all, that his ears should fail hundred tiny altars; there was cake and wine; 

him. Supposing they were capable of being 50 songs went shouting by to the accompaniment 
tricked, without his being able to know it. of mandolins and tramping feet. The wind 

Supposing that that cachorra should come and blew cold under a clear sky. In all the houses 
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there were lights; even in Boaz Negro's shop a 
lamp was lit just now, for a man had been in 
for a pair of boots which Boaz had patched. 
The man had gone out again. Boaz was think¬ 
ing of blowing out the light. It meant nothing 
to him. 

He leaned forward, judging the position of 
the lamp-chimney by the heat on his face, and 
puffed out his cheeks to blow. Then his cheeks 
collapsed suddenly, and he sat back again. 

It was not odd that he had failed to hear the 
footfalls until they were actually within the 
door. A crowd of merrymakers was passing just 
then; their songs and tramping almost shook 
the shop. 

Boaz sat back. Beneath his passive exterior 
his nerves thrummed; his muscles had grown 
as hard as wood. Yesl Yesl But no! He had 
heard nothing; no more than a single step, a 
single foot-pressure on the planks within the 
door. Dear God! He could not tell! 

Going through the pain of an enormous 
effort, he opened his lips. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Well, I—I don’t know. To tell the tmth—” 

The voice was unfamiliar, but it might be 
assumed. Boaz held himself. His face remained 
blank, interrogating, slightly helpless. 

"I am a little deaf.” he said. “Come nearer.” 

The footfalls came halfway across the inter¬ 
vening floor, and there appeared to hesitate. 
The voice, too, had a note of uncertainty. 

“I was just looking around. I have a pair of 
—well, you mend shoes?” 

Boaz nodded his head. It was not a re¬ 
sponse to the words, for they meant nothing. 
What he had heard was the footfalls on the 
floor. 

Now he was sure. As has been said, for a 
moment at least after he had heard them he 
was unshakably sure. The congestion of his 
muscles had passed. He was at peace. 

The voice became audible once more. Before 
the massive preoccupation of the blind man it 
became still less certain of itself. 

“Well, I haven’t got the shoes with me. I 
was—just looking around.” 

It was amazing to Boaz, this miraculous sen¬ 
sation of peace. 

“Wait!’’ Then, bending his head as if listen¬ 
ing to the winter wind, “It’s cold tonight. 
You’ve left the door open. But wait!” Leaning 

c 


down, his hand fell on a rope’s end hangin 
by the chair. The gesture was one continuou: 
undeviating movement of the hand. No hes 
itation. No groping. How many hundreds 
5 how many thousands of times, had his ham 
schooled itself in that gesture! 

A single strong pull. With a little bang the 
front door had swung to and latched itself. Nol 
only the front door. The other door, leading tc 
10 the rear, had closed too and latched itself with 
a little bang. And leaning forward from his 
chair, Boaz blew out the light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. Outside, 
feet continued to go by, ringing on the frozen 
15 road; voices were lifted; the wind hustled 
about the comers of the wooden shell with a 
continuous, shrill note of whistling. All of this 
outside, as on another planet. Within the black¬ 
ness of the shop the complete silence persisted. 
20 Boaz listened. Sitting on the edge of his 
chair, half crouching, his head, with its long, 
unkempt, white hair bent slightly to one side, 
he concentrated upon this chambered si¬ 
lence the full powers of his senses. He hardly 
25 breathed. The other person in that room eould 
not be breathing at all, it seemed. 

No, there was not a breath, not the stirring 
of a sole on wood, not the infinitesimal rustle 
of any fabric. It was as if in this utter stoppage 
30 of sound, even the blood had ceased to flow 
in the veins and arteries of that man, who was 
like a rat caught in a trap. 

It wus appalling even to Boaz; even to the 
cat. Listening became more than a labor. He 
3; began to have to fight against a growing im¬ 
pulse to shout out loud, to leap, sprawl for¬ 
ward without aim in that unstirred darkness— 
do something. Sweat rolled down from behind 
his ears, into his shirt-collar. He gripped the 
40 chair-arms. To keep quiet he sank his teeth 
into his lower lip. He would not! He would 
not! 

And of a sudden he heard before him, in the 
center of the room, an outburst of breath, an 
45 outrush from lungs in the extremity of pain, 
thick, laborious, fearful. A coughing up of 
dammed air. 

Pushing himself from the arms of the chair, 
Boaz leaped. 

50 His fingers, passing swiftly through the air, 
closed on something. It was a sheaf of hair, 
bristly and thick. It was a man’s beard. 
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On the road outside, up and down the street And all on aeeount of that lieard. His deep 
for a hundred yards, merrymaking people panic made him lightheaded. He began to eon 

turned to look at one another. With an abrupt fuse cause and edict. It it were not foi tlut 

cessation of laughter, of speech. Inquiringly. beard, it would have been that nirliotrn. 

Even with an unconscious dilation of the pupils 5 On this basis he began to reason with a eia/v 
of their eyes. directness. And to act. He went and pried open 

“What was that?” the door into the entry. From a shell lie took 

There had been a scream. There could be down his razor. A big, heavy-heeled strop. His 

no doubt of that. A single, long-drawn note. hands began to hurry. And the mug, hall lull 

Immensely high-pitched. Not as if it were ho- 10 of soap. And water. It would have to lie cold 
man. water, lint alter all, he thought (liglilliead- 

“God's sake! What was that? Where’d it edly), at this time ol night— 
come from? Outside, they wete at the shop again. The 

Those nearest said it came from the cobbler- crowd's habit is to lorget a thing quickly, once 
shop of Boaz Negro. l 3 it is out of sight and hearing. Hut there had 

They went and tried the door. It was closed; been something about that solitary cry which 

even locked, as if for the night. There was no continued to bother them, even in memory, 

light behind the window-shade. Hut Boaz Where had it been? Where had it come from? 

would not have a light. They beat on the door. And those who had stood nearest the cobblcr- 

No answer. 20 shop were heard again. They were certain now, 

But from where, then, had that prolonged, dead certain. They could swear! 
as if animal, note come? In the end they broke down the door. 

They ran about, penetrating into the side If Boaz heard them lie gave no sign. An ab- 
lanes, interrogating, prying. Coming back at sorption as complete as it was monstrous 

last, inevitably, to the neighborhood of Boaz 25 wrapped him. Kneeling in the glare of the 
Negro’s shop. lantern they had brought, as impervious ns his 

The body lay on the floor at Boaz’s feet, own shadow sprawling behind him, he con- 

where it had tumbled down slowly after a tinned to shave the dead man on the floor, 

moment from the spasmodic embrace of his No one touched him. Their minds and imag- 

arrns; those ivory-colored arms which had 30 inations were arrested by the gigantic propor- 
beaten so long upon the bare iron surface of a tions of the act. The unfathomable presump- 

last, Blows continuous and powerful. It seemed tion of the act. As throwing murder in their 

incredible. They were so weak now. They faces to the tune ol a jig in a barbershop. It is a 

could not have lifted the hammer now. fact that none of them so much as thought of 

But that beard! That bristly, thick, square 35 touching him. No less than all of them, to- 

beard of a strangerl gether with all other men, shorn of their imag- 

His hands remembered it. Standing with inations—that is to say, the expressionless and 

his shoulders fallen forward and his weak arms imperturbable creature of the Law—would be 

hanging down, Boaz began to shiver. The sufficient to touch that ghastly man. 
whole thing was incredible. What was on the 40 On the other hand, they could not leave him 
floor there, upheld in the vast gulf of darkness, alone. They could not go away. They watched, 
he could not see. Neither could he hear it; They saw the damp, lather-soaked beard of 

smell it. Nor (if he did not move his foot) that victimized stranger falling away, stroke by 

could he feel it. What he did not hear, smell, stroke of the flashing, heavy razor. The dead 
or touch did not exist. It was not there. Incred- 45 denuded by the blind! 

iblel It was seen that Boaz was about to speak. It 

But that beard! All the accumulated doubt- was something important he was about to ut- 
ings of those years fell down upon him. After ter; something, one would say, fatal. The words 

all, the thing he had been so fearful of in his would not come all at once. They swelled his 

weak imaginings had happened. He had killed 50 cheeks out. His razor was arrested. Lifting his 
a stranger. He, Boaz Negro, had murdered an face, he encircled the watchers with a gaze at 
innocent manl once of imploration and of command. As if he 
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could see them. As if he could read his answer 
in the expressions of their faces. 

"Tell me one thing now. Is it that cachorra?" 

For the first time those men in the room 
made sounds. They shuffled their feet. It was as 
if an uncontrollable impulse to ejaculation, 
laughter, derision, forbidden by the presence 
of death, had gone down into their boot-soles. 

"Manuel?" one of them said. "You mean 
Manuel?" 

Boaz laid the razor down on the floor beside 
its work. He got up from his knees slowly, as if 
his joints hurt. He sat down in his chair, rested 
his hands on the arms, and once more encircled 
the company with his sightless gaze. 

“Not Manuel. Manuel was a good boy. But 
tell me now, is it that cachorra?" 

Here was something out of their calcula¬ 
tions; something for them, mentally, to chew 
on. Mystification is a good tiling sometimes. It 
gives the brain a fillip, stirs memory, puts the 
gears of imagination in mesh. One man, an old, 
tobacco-chewing fellow, liegan to stare harder 
at the face on the floor. Something moved in his 
intellect. 

“No, but look here now, by God—” 

He hnd even stopped chewing. But he was 
forestalled by another. 

“Say now, if it don’t look like that fellow 
Wood, himself. The bank fellow—that was 
burned—remember? Himself.” 

"That cachorra was not burned. Not that 
Wood. You darned fool!” 

Boaz spoke from his chair. They hardly knew 
his voice, emerging from its long silence; it was 
so didactic and arid. 

"That cachorra was not burned. It was my 
boy that was burned. It was that cachorra 
called my boy upstairs. That cachorra killed 
my boy. That cachorra put his clothes on my 
boy, and he set my house on fire. I knew that 
all the time. Because when I heard those feet 
come out of my house and go away, I knew 
they were the feet of that cachorra from the 
bank. I did not know where he was going to. 
Something said to me—you better ask him 
where he is going to. But then I said, you are 
foolish. He had the money from the bank. I did 
not know. And then my house was on fire. No, 
it was not my boy that went away; it was that 
cachorra all the time. You darned fools! Did 
you think I was waiting for my own boy? 

Z‘ 


“Now I show you all,” he said at the end. 
“And now I can get hanged.” 

No one ever touched Boaz Negro for that 
murder. For murder it was in the eye and letter 
5 of the Law, The Law in a small town is some¬ 
times a curious creature; it is sometimes blind 
only in one eye. 

Their minds and imaginations in that town 
were arrested by the romantic proportions of 
10 the act. Simply, no one took it up. I believe the 
man, Wood, was understood to have died of 
heart failure. 

When they asked Boaz why he had not told 
what he knew as to the identity of that fugitive 
15 in the night, he seemed to find it hard to say 
exactly. How could a man of no education de¬ 
fine for them his own but half-denied misgiv¬ 
ings about the Law, his sense of oppression, 
constraint and awe, of being on the defensive, 
20 even, in an abject way, his skepticism? About 
his wanting, come what might, to "keep clear 
of the Law”? 

He did say this, “You would have laughed 
at me.” 

25 And this, “If I told folk it was Wood went 
away, then I say he would not dare come back 
again.” 

That was the last. Very shortly he began to 
refuse to talk about the thing at all. The act 
30 was completed. Like the creature of fable, it 
had consumed itself. Out of that old man’s 
consciousness it had departed. Amazingly. Like 
a dream dreamed out. 

Slowly at first, in a makeshift, piece-at-a- 
3 5 time, poor man’s way, Boaz commenced to re¬ 
build his house. That “eyesore” vanished. 

And slowly at first, like the miracle of a green 
shoot pressing out from the dead earth, that 
priceless and unquenchable exuberance of the 
40 man was seen returning. Unquenchable, after 
all. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

45 

The work of Katherine Mansfield ( 1890 - 1923 ) 
is not voluminous but it has received wide pub¬ 
lic and critical recognition. Her stories and 
books (Bliss, 1920 ; The Garden Party, 1922 ; 
50 The Dove's Nest, 1923 , especially) are charac¬ 
terized by an acute feeling for words and a 
compelling interest in the creation of mood and 
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who kept il was lidicnlouslv food ot serving 
Iut. He beamed whenever she came ill lie 
clasped his hands; he was so gratified that lie 
could scarcely speak. Flattery, oi worse. All 
5 the same, there was something . . . 

“You see, madam,” he would explain in his 
low respectful tones, "I love my things. 1 would 
rather not part with them than sell them to 
some one who docs not appreciate them, who 
to has not that fine feeling which is so rare. . . 
And, breathing deeply, lie unrolled a tiny 
srpiare of blue velvet and pressed it on the 
glass counter with his pale finger-tips. 

Todav it was a little box. He had been keep- 
15 mg it for her. He had shown it to nobody as 
yet. A11 exquisite little enamel box with a glaze 
so fine it looked as though it had been baked 
in cream. O11 the lid a minute creature stood 
under a flowery tree, and a more minute crea- 


atmosphere. “A Cup of Tea" like most of her 
stories, contains little action but is a detailed 
character study: Rosemary Fell Is moved like 
a puppet by the threads of her dominant char¬ 
acter traits. And here, too, as elsewhere, Miss 
Mansfield is relentless and pitiless in unfolding 
and revealing the character of a person revert¬ 
ing to type under pressure of circumstances. 

A CUP OF TEA' 

Rosemary Fell was not exactly beautiful. No, 
you couldn’t have called her beautiful. Pretty? 

Well, if you took her to pieces. . . . But why 
be so cruel as to take any one to pieces? She 
was young, brilliant, extremely modern, ex¬ 
quisitely well dressed, amazingly well read in 
the newest of the new books, and her parties 
were the most delicious mixture of the really 
important people and . . . artists—quaint 10 tore still had her arms around Ins neck. Her 
creatures, discoveries of hers, some of them too hat, really no bigger than'a geranium petal 
terrifying for words, but others quite presenta- bung from a branch; it had green ribbons And 

hie and amusing. th ere was 11 P ink '; ke a watcl,fnl cl ^ ,,h 

Rosemary bad been married two years. She floating above their heads. Rosemary took her 
had a duck of a boy. No, not Peter—Michael. 25 bands out ol her long gloves. She always took 
And her husband absolutely adored her. They off her gloves to examine such things. Yes, she 
were rich, really rich, not just comfortably well liked it very much. She loved it; it was a great 
off which is odious and stuffy and sounds like duck. She must have it. And, turning the 
one’s grandparents. Rut if Rosemary wanted creamy box, opening and shutting it she could- 
to shop she would go to Paris as you and I 30 n’t help noticing how charming her hands were 
would go to Bond Street. If she wanted to buy against the blue velvet. The shopman, in some 
flowers the car pulled up at that perfect shop dim cavern of his mind may have dared to 
in Regent Street, and Rosemary inside the shop think so too. For he took a pencil, leant over 
just gazed in her dazzled, rather exotic way, the counter, and his pale bloodless fingers crept 
and said- “I want those and those and those. 35 timidly towards those rosy, flashing ones, as he 
Give me four bunches of those. And that jar of murmured gently; "If I may venture to point 
roses. Yes, I’ll have all the roses in the jar. No, out to madam, the flowers on the little lady s 
no lilac. I hate lilac. It’s got no shape.” The at- bodice.” . 

tendant bowed and put the lilac out of sight, as Charmmgl Rosemary admired the flowers, 

though this was only too true; lilac was dread- 40 But w bat was the price? I-or a moment the 
fully shapeless. "Give me those stumpy little shopman did not seem to hear. Then a murmur 

7 1 . ..... reached her. "Twenty-eight guineas, madam. 

“Twenty-eight guineas.” Rosemary gave no 
sign. She laid the little box down; she buttoned 
45 her gloves again. Twenty-eight guineas. Even if 
one is rich. . . . She looked vague. She stared 
at a plump tea-kettle like a plump hen above 
the shopman’s head, and her voice was dreamy 
as she answered: "Well, keep it for me—will 


tulips. Those red and white ones. And she 
was followed to the car by a thin shopgirl stag¬ 
gering under an immense white paper armful 
that looked like a baby in long clothes. . . . 

One winter afternoon she had been buying 
something in a little antique shop in Curzon 
Street. It was a shop she liked. For one thing, 
one usually had it to oneself. And then the man 
- ... „ , . 50 you? I’ll . . .” 

1 Reprinted^from The Dove s Nest ^by Katherine But t ], e shopman had already bowed as 
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being could ask. He would be willing, of The girl drew back startled. She even stopped 
course, to keep it for her for ever. shivering for a moment. Rosemary put out a 

The discreet door shut with a click. She was hand and touched her arm. "I mean it,” she 

outside on the step, gazing at the winter after- said, smiling. And she felt how simple and kind 

noon. Rain was falling, and with the rain it 5 her smile was. "Why won’t you? Do. Come 
seemed the dark came too, spinning down like home with me now in my car and have tea.” 

ashes. There was a cold bitter taste in the air, “You—you don’t mean it, madam,” said the 

and the new-lighted lamps looked sad. Sad girl, and there was pain in her voice, 
were the lights in the houses opposite. Dimly “But I do,” cried Rosemary. “I want you to. 

they burned as if regretting something. And 10 To please me. Come along.” 
people hurried by, hidden under their hateful The girl put her fingers to her lips and her 

umbrellas. Rosemary felt a strange pang. She eyes devoured Rosemary. “You’re—you’re not 

pressed her muff to her breast; she wished she taking me to the police station?” she stam- 

had the little box, too, to cling to. Of course, mered. 

the car was there. Slic’d only to cross the pave- 15 “The police station!” Rosemary laughed out. 
ment. But still she waited. There are moments, “Why should 1 be so cruel? No, I only want to 

horrible moments in life, when one emerges make you warm and to hear—anything you 

from shelter and looks out, and it’s awful. One care to tell me.” 

oughtn’t to give way to them. One ought to go Hungry people are easily led. The footman 

homo and have an extra-special tea. But at the 20 held the door of the car open, and a moment 
very instant of thinking that, a young girl, thin, later they were skimming through the dusk, 

dark, shadowy—where had she come from?— “There!” said Rosemary. She had a feeling 

was standing at Rosemary’s elbow and a voice of triumph as she slipped her hand through the 

like a sigh, almost like a sob, breathed; “Mad- velvet strap. She could have said, "Now I’ve 

am, may I speak to you a moment?” 2 5 got you,” as she gazed at the little captive she 

“Speak to me?” Rosemary turned. She saw a had netted. But of course she meant it kindly, 

little battered creature with enormous eyes. Oh, more than kindly. She was going to prove 

some one quite young, no older than herself, to this girl that—wonderfid things did happen 

who clutched at her coat-collar with reddened in life, that—fairy godmothers were real, that 

hands, and shivered as though she had just 50 —rich people had hearts, and that women were 
come out of the water. sisters. She turned impulsively, saying; "Don’t 

“M-madam,” stammered the voice. “Would be frightened. After all, why shouldn’t you 

you let me have the price of a cup of tea?” come back with me? We’re both women. If I’m 

"A cup of tea?” There was something simple, the more fortunate, you ought to expect . . .’’ 
sincere in that voice; it wasn’t in the least the 35 But happily at that moment, for she didn’t 
voice of a beggar. “Then have you no money know how the sentence was going to end, the 
at all?” asked Rosemary. car stopped. The bell was rung, the door 

“None, madam,” came the answer. opened, and with a charming, protecting, al- 

“How extraordinary!” Rosemary peered most embracing movement, Rosemary drew the 
through the dusk, and the girl gazed back at 40 other into the hall. Warmth, softness, light, a 
her. How more than extraordinary! And sud- sweet scent, all those things so familiar to her 
denly it seemed to Rosemary such an adven- she never even thought about them, she 
ture. It was like something out of a novel by watched that other receive. It was fascinating. 

Dostoevsky, this meeting in the dusk. Suppos- She was like the little rich girl in her nursery 

ing she took the girl home? Supposing she did 45 with all the cupboards to open, all the boxes to 
do one of those things she was always reading unpack. 

about or seeing on the stage, what would hap- “Come, come upstairs,” said Rosemary, long- 

pen? It would be thrilling. And she heard her- ing to begin to be generous. “Come up to my 
self saying afterwards to the amazement of her room.” And, besides, she wanted to spare this 
friends: "I simply took her home with me,’’ as 50 poor little thing from being stared at by the 
she stepped forward and said to that dim per- servants; she decided as they mounted the 

son beside her: “Come home to tea with me.” stairs she would not even ring for Jeanne, but 
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take off her things by herself. The greut thing "Teal Tea at once! Ami some brnmly im- 
was to be natural! mediately!" 

And “There!" cried Rosemary again, as they The maid was gone again, hut the girl almost 

reached her beautiful big bedroom with the cried out: “No, I don't want no brandy. 1 never 
curtains drawn, the fire leaping on her wonder- 5 drink brandy. It’s a cup of tea I want, madam." 
ful lacquer furniture, her gold cushions and And she burst into tears, 
the primrose and blue nigs. It was a terrible and fascinating moment. 

The girl stood just inside the door; she Rosemary knelt lieside her chair, 
seemed dazed. But Rosemary didn't mind that. "Don't cry, poor little thing," she said. “Don't 
“Come and sit down,” she cried, dragging 10 cry.” And she gave the other her lace handker- 
her big chair up to the fire, “in this comfy chair. chief. She really was touched beyond words. 
Come and get warm. You look so dieadfully She put her arm round those thin, birdlike 

cold.” shoulders. 

“I daren’t, madam,” said the girl, and she Now at last the other forgot to be shy, forgot 

edged backwards. ' 5 everything except that they were both women, 

“Oh, please,”—Rosemary ran forward—“you and gasped out: "1 can’t go on no longer like 

mustn’t be frightened, you mustn’t, really. Sit this. 1 can’t bear it. I shall do away with myself, 

down, and when I’ve taken off my things we I can’t bear no more.” 

shall go into the next room and have tea and “You shan’t have to. I’ll look after you. Don’t 
be cozy. Why are you afraid?" And gently she 20 cry any more. Don’t you see what a good thing 
half pushed the thin figure into its deep era- it was that you met me? We’ll have tea and 

die. you'll tell me everything. And 1 shall arrange 

But there was no answer. The girl stayed just something. I promise. Do stop ciying. It’s so cx- 

as she had been put, with her hands by her hausting. Please!” 

sides and her mouth slightly open. To be quite 25 The other did stop just in time for Rosemary 
sincere, she looked rather stupid. But Rosemary to get up before the tea came. She had the 
wouldn’t acknowledge it. She leant over her, table placed between them. She plied the poor 

saying: “Won’t you take off your hat? Your little creature with everything, all the sand- 

pretty hair is all wet. And one is so much more wiches, all the bread and butter, and every 

comfortable without a hat, isn’t one?” 30 time her cup was empty she filled it with tea. 

There was a whisper that sounded like, cream and sugar. People always said sugar was 

“Very good, madam,” and the crushed hat was so nourishing. As for herself she didn’t eat; she 

taken off. smoked and looked away tactfully so that the 

“Let me help you off with your coat, too,” other should not be shy. 
said Rosemary. 35 And really the effect of that slight meal was 

The girl stood up. But she held on to the marvelous. When the tea-table was curried 
chair with one hand and let Rosemary pull. It away a new being, a light, frail creature with 

was quite an effort. The other scarcely helped tangled hair, dark lips, deep, lighted eyes, lay 

her at all. She seemed to stagger like a child, back in the big chair in a kind of sweet languor, 

and the thought came and went through Rose- 40 looking at the blaze. Rosemary lit a fresh ciga- 

mary’s mind, that if people wanted helping rette; it was time to begin, 

they must respond a little, just a little, other- "And when did you have your last meal?” 

wise it became very difficult indeed. And what she asked softly. 

was she to do with the coat now? She left it on But at that moment the door-handle turned, 

the floor, and the hat too. She was just going 45 “Rosemary, may I come in?" It was Philip, 
to take a cigarette off the mantelpiece when the "Of course.” 

girl said quickly, but so lightly and strangely: He came in. “Oh, I’m so sorry," he said, and 

“I’m very sorry, madam, but I’m going to faint. stopped and stared. 

I shall go off, madam, if I don’t have some- "It’s quite all right," said Rosemary, smiling, 
thing.” 50 ‘This is my friend, Miss—” 

“Good heavens, how thoughtless I am!" "Smith, madam," said the languid figure, 
Rosemary rushed to the bell. who was strangely still and unafraid. 
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“Smith," said Rosemary. “We are going to 
have a little talk.” 

“Oh, yes," said Philip. ‘‘Quite,” and his eye 
caught sight of the coat and hat on the floor. 
He came over to the fire and turned his back 
to it. “It’s a beastly afternoon,” he said curious¬ 
ly, still looking at that listless figure, looking at 
its hands and boots, and then at Rosemary 
again. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Rosemary enthusiastical¬ 
ly. “Vile." 

Philip smiled his charming smile. “As a mat¬ 
ter of fact," said he, “1 wanted you to come 
into the library for a moment. Would you? Will 
Miss Smith excuse us?” 

The big eyes were raised to him, but Rose¬ 
mary answered for her. “Of course she will.” 
And they went out of the room together. 

“I say,” said Philip, when they were alone. 
“Explain. Who is she? What does it all mean?” 

Rosemary, laughing, leaned against the door 
and said: “1 picked her up in Curzon Street. 
Really. She’s a real pick-up. She asked me for 
the price of a cup of tea, and I brought her 
home with me.” 

“But what on earth are you going to do with 
her?” cried Philip. 

“Be nice to her,” said Rosemary quickly. “Be 
frightfully nice to her. Look after her. I don't 
know how. We haven’t talked yet. But show 
her—treat her—make her feel—” 

"My darling girl,” said Philip, “you’re quite 
mad, you know. It simply can’t be done.” 

“I knew you’d say that,” retorted Rosemary. 
“Why not? I want to. Isn’t that a reason? And 
besides, one’s always reading about these 
things. I decided—” 

"But,” said Philip slowly, and he cut the end 
of a cigar, “she’s so astonishingly pretty.” 

"Pretty?” Rosemary was so surprised that she 
blushed. “Do you think so? I—I hadn’t thought 
about it.” 

“Good Lord!" Philip struck a match. “She’s 
absolutely lovely. Look again, my child. I was 
bowled over when I came into your room just 
now. However ... I think you’re making a 
ghastly mistake. Sorry, darling, if I’m crude and 
all that. But let me know if Miss Smith is going 
to dine with us in time for me to look up The 
Milliner’s Gazette .“ 

“You absurd creature!” said Rosemary, and 
she went out of the library, but not back to 
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her bedroom. She went to her writing-room and 
sat down at her desk. Pretty! Absolutely lovely! 
Bowled over! Her heart beat like a heavy bell. 
Pretty! Lovely! She drew her check book to- 
5 wards her. But no, checks would be of no use, 
of course. She opened a drawer and took out 
five pound notes, looked at them, put two 
hack, and holding the three squeezed in her 
hand, she went back to her bedroom, 
to Half an hour later Philip was still in the 
library, when Rosemary came in. 

“I only wanted to tell you,” said she, and 
she leaned against the door again and looked at 
him with her dazzled exotic gaze, “Miss Smith 
15 won’t dine with us tonight.” 

Philip put down the paper. “Oh, what’s hap¬ 
pened? Previous engagement?” 

Rosemary came over and sat down on his 
knee. “She insisted on going,” said she, “so I 
20 gave the poor little thing a present of money. I 
couldn’t keep her against her will, could I?” she 
added softly. 

Rosemary had just done her hair, darkened 
her eyes a little, and put on her pearls. She put 
25 up her hands and touched Philip’s cheeks. 

"Do you like me?” said she, and her tone, 
sweet, husky, troubled him. 

“I like you awfully,” he said, and he held her 
tighter. “Kiss me.” 

30 There was a pause. 

Then Rosemary said dreamily, “I saw a fasci¬ 
nating little box today. It cost twenty-eight 
guineas. May I have it?” 

Philip jumped her on his knee. “You may, 
35 little wasteful one," said he. 

But that was not really what Rosemary 
wanted to say. 

“Philip,” she whispered, and she pressed his 
head against her bosom, “am I pretty?" 

40 

EDWARD MORGAN FORSTER 

Edward Morgan Forster ( 1879 - ) is one of 

45 Englands most accomplished writers of fiction 
and criticism. His work seems dispassionate and 
frequently detached, possibly a mirror of his 
own shy and diffident personality. In Aspects 
of the Novel, 1927 , he has set forth his credo as 
50 on artist, and most notably in A Room with a 
View, 1908 , Howard’s End, 19 J 0 , and The 
Collected Tales of E. M. Forster, 1947 , he has 
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revealed the clear, quiet temper of his mind. In 
these and in “The Celestial Omnibus" is an on- 
t corldhj quality at variance with the vigorous 
presentation of incompatibility of East and 
West revealed in A Passage to India. 1924 . 

THE CELESTIAL OMNIBUS » 

1 

The hoy who resided at Agathox Lodge, 28 , 
Buckingham Park Hoad, Surbiton, had often 
been puzzled by the old sign-post that stood 
almost opposite. He asked his mother about it, 
and she replied that it was a joke, and not a 
very nice one, which had Irecn made many 
years hack by some naughty young men, and 
that the police ought to remove it. For there 
were two strange things about this sign-post: 
firstly, it pointed up a blank alley, and, sec¬ 
ondly, it had painted on it, in faded characters, 
the words, ‘To Heaven.” 

“What kind of young men were they?” he 
asked. 

"I think your father told me that one of them 
wrote verses, and was expelled from the Uni¬ 
versity and came to grief in other ways. Still, it 
was a long time ago. You must ask your father 
about it. He will say the same ns I do, that it 
was put up as a joke.” 

"So it doesn't mean anything at all?” 

She sent him up-stairs to put on his best 
things, for the Bonses were coming to tea, and 
he was to hand the cake-stand. 

It struck him, as he wrenched on his tighten¬ 
ing trousers, that he might do worse than ask 
Mr. Bons about the sign-post. His father, 
though very kind, always laughed at him— 
shrieked with laughter whenever he or any 
other child asked a question or spoke. But Mr. 
Bons was serious as well as kind. He had a 
beautiful house and lent one books, he was a 
churchwarden, and a candidate for the County 
Council; he bad donated to the Free Library 
enormously, he presided over the Literary So¬ 
ciety, and had Members of Parliament to stop 
with him—in short, he was probably the wisest 
person alive. 

Yet even Mr. Bons could only say that the 
sign-post was a joke—the joke of a person 
named Shelley. 

1 Reprinted trom The Collected Tales of E. M. 
Forster, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


“Of coursel” cried the mother; “I told vou so, 
dear. That was the name.” 

“Had you never heard ol Shelley?” asked Mr. 
Bons. 

5 "No,” said the bov, and hung his head, 

“But is there no Shelley m the house?" 

"Why, yes!” exclaimed the l.ulv, in much 
agitation. "Dear Mr. Bons, we aren't such Phi¬ 
listines as that. Two at the least. One a wed- 
lo ding present, and tin 1 other, smaller print, in 
one of the spare rooms." 

"I believe we base seven Shelleys," said Mr. 
Bons. with a slow smile. Then he brushed the 
cake crumbs oil his stomach, and, together 
l 5 with his daughter, rose to go. 

The bov, obeying a wink from his mother, 
saw them all the way to the garden gate, and 
when they had gone he did not at once return 
to the house, hut gazed for a little up and 
20 down Buckingham Paik Hoad. 

His parents lived at the right end of it. After 
No. 39 the quality of the houses dropped very 
suddenly, and 61 had not even a separate serv¬ 
ants' entrance. But at the present moment the 
25 whole road looked rather pietty, for the sun 
had just set in splendour, and the inequalities 
of rent were drowned in a saffron afterglow. 
Small birds twittered, and the breadwinners’ 
train shrieked musically down through the cut- 
30 ting—that wonderful cutting which has drawn 
to itself the whole beauty out of Surbiton, and 
clad itself, like any Alpine valley, with the 
glory of the fir and the silver birch and the 
primrose. It was this cutting that had first 
35 stirred desires within the boy—desires for 
something just a little different, he knew not 
what, desires that would return whenever 
things were sunlit, as they were this evening, 
running up and down inside him, up and down, 
40 up and down, till he would feel quite unusual 
all over, and as likely as not would want to cry. 
This evening he was even sillier, for he slipped 
across the road towards the sign-post and be¬ 
gan to run up the blank alley. 

45 The alley runs between high walls—the 
walls of the gardens of "Ivanhoe” and “Belle 
Vista” respectively. It smells a little all the way, 
and is scarcely twenty yards long, including 
the turn at the end. So not unnaturally the 
50 boy soon came to a standstill. “I’d like to kick 
that Shelley,” he exclaimed, and glanced idly 
at a piece of paper which was pasted on the 
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wall. Rather an odd piece of paper, and he read 
it carefully before he turned back. This is 
what he read: 

S. and C. R. C. C. 

Alteration in Service. 

Owing to lack of patronage the Company are re¬ 
gretfully compelled to suspend the hourly service, 
and to retain only the 1 

Sunrise and Sunset Omnibuses, 

which will run as usual. It is to be hoped that the 
public will patronize an arrangement which is in¬ 
tended for their convenience. As an extra induce¬ 
ment, the Company will, for the first time, now 1 
issue 

Return Tickets! 

(available one day only), which may be obtained 
of the driver. Passengers are again reminded that 2 
no tickets are issued at the other end , and that no 
complaints in this connection will receive con¬ 
sideration from the Company. Nor will the Com¬ 
pany be responsible for any negligence or stupidity 
on the part of Passengers, nor for Hailstorms, Light¬ 
ning, Loss of Tickets, nor for any Act of God. 

For the Direction. 

Now he had never seen this notice before, 
nor could he imagine where the omnibus went 
to. S. of course was for Surbiton, and R. C. C. • 
meant Road Car Company. But what was the 
meaning of the other C.? Coombe and Malden, 
perhaps, or possibly "City.” Yet it could not 
hope to compete with the South-Western. The 
whole thing, the boy reflected, was run on • 
hopelessly unbusiness-like lines. Why no tickets 
from the other end? And what an hour to 
startl Then he realized that unless the notice 
was a hoax, an omnibus must have been start¬ 
ing just as he was wishing the Bonses good- , 
bye. He peered at the ground through the 
gathering dusk, and there he saw what might 
or might not be the marks of wheels. Yet noth¬ 
ing had come out of the alley. And he had 
never seen an omnibus at any time in the Buck- . 
ingham Park Road. No: it must be a hoax, like 
the sign-posts, like the fairy tales, like the 
dreams upon which he would wake suddenly 
in the night. And with a sigh he stepped from 
the alley—right into the arms of his father. 

Oh, how his father laughedl “Poor, poor Pop- 
seyl” he cried. “Diddumsl Diddumsl Diddums 


think he’d walky-palky up to Ewinkl” And his 
mother, also convulsed with laughter, appeared 
on the steps of Agathox Lodge. “Don’t, Bob!" 
she gasped. “Don’t be so naughty! Oh, you'll 
5 kill me! Oh, leave the boy alone!” 

But all that evening the joke was kept up. 
The father implored to be taken too. Was it a 
very tiring walk? Need one wipe one’s shoes 
on the door-mat? And the boy went to bed feel- 
o ing faint and sore, and thankful for only one 
thing—that he had not said a word about the 
omnibus. It was a hoax, yet through his dreams 
it grew more and more real, and the streets of 
Surbiton, through which he saw it driving, 
5 seemed instead to become hoaxes and shadows. 
And very early in the morning he woke with a 
cry, for he had had a glimpse of its destination. 

He struck a match, and its light fell not only 
on his watch but also on his calendar, so that 
o he knew it to be half-an-hour to sunrise. It 
was pitch dark, for the fog had come down 
from London in the night, and all Surbiton 
was wrapped in its embraces. Yet he sprang 
out and dressed himself, for he was determined 
;5 to settle once for all which was real: the omni¬ 
bus or the streets. “I shall be a fool one way 
or the other,” he thought, “until I know.” Soon 
he was shivering in the road under the gas 
lamp that guarded the entrance to the alley. 

To enter the alley itself required some cour¬ 
age. Not only was it horribly dark, but he now 
realized that it was an impossible terminus for 
an omnibus. If it had not been for a policeman, 
whom he heard approaching through the fog, 
he would never have made the attempt. The 
next moment he had made the attempt and 
failed. Nothing. Nothing but a blank alley and 
a very silly boy gaping at its dirty floor. It was 
a hoax. “I’ll tell papa and mamma,” he decided. 
“I deserve it. I deserve that they should know. 
I am too silly to be aliye.” And he went back to 
the gate of Agathox Lodge. 

There he remembered that hjs watch was 
fast. The sun was not risen; it would not rise 
for two minutes. “Give the bus every chance,” 
he thought cynically, and returned into the 
alley. 

But the omnibus was there. 

2 

It had two horses, whose sides were still 
smoking from their journey, and its two great 
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lamps shone through the fog against the alley’s 
walk, changing their cobwebs anil moss into 
tissues of fairyland. The driver was huddled 
up in a cape. He faced the blank wall, and how 
he had managed to drive in so neatly and so 
silently was one of the many things that the 
boy never discovered. Nor could be imagine 
how ever he would drive out. 

“Please,” his voice quavered through the foul 
brown air, "please, is that an omnibus?” 

“Omnibus est,” said the driver, without turn¬ 
ing-round. There was a moment's silence. The 
policeman passed, coughing, by the entrance of 
the alley. The boy crouched in the shadow, for 
he did not want to be found out. He was pretty 
sure, too, that it was a Pirate; nothing else, he 
reasoned, would go from such odd places and 
at such odd hours. 

"About when do you start?” He tried to 
sound nonchalant. 

“At sunrise.” 

“How far do you go?” 

“The whole way.” 

“And can I have a return ticket which will 
bring me all the way back?” 

"You can.” 

"Do you know, I half think I’ll come.” The 
driver made no answer. The sun must have 
risen, for he unhitched the brake. And scarcely 
had the boy jumped in before the omnibus 
was off. 

How? Did it turn? There was no room. Did 
it go forward? There was a blank wall. Yet it 
was moving—moving at a stately pace through 
the fog, which had turned from brown to yel¬ 
low. The thought of warm bed and warmer 
breakfast made the boy feel faint. He wished he 
had not come. His parents would not have ap¬ 
proved. He would have gone back to them if 
the weather had not made it impossible. The 
solitude was terrible; he was the only passen¬ 
ger, And the omnibus, though well-built, was 
cold and somewhat musty. He drew his coat 
round him, and in so doing chanced to feel his 
pocket. It was empty. He had forgotten his 
purse. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “Stop!” And then, being 
of a polite disposition, he glanced up at the 
painted notice-board so that he might call the 
driver by name. “Mr. Browne! stop; O, do 
please stop!”. 

Mr. Browne did not stop, but he opened a 
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little window and looked in at the bov. His 
face was a surprise, so kind it was and modest. 

“Mr. Browne, I’ve left my purse behind. I’ve 
not got a penny. 1 can't pay for the ticket. Will 
5 you take my watch, please? I am in the most 
awful hole.” 

“Tickets on this line,” said the driver, 
“whether single or return, can be purchased by 
coinage from no terrene mint. And a chronom- 
10 eter, though it had solaced the vigils of Charle¬ 
magne, or measured the slumbers of Laura, can 
acquire by no mutation the double-cake that 
charms the fangless Cerberus of Heaven!” So 
saving, he handed in tho necessary ticket, and, 
15 while the hoy said “Thank you,” continued; 
’Titular pretensions, I know it well, are vanity. 
Yet they merit no censure when uttered on a 
laughing lip, and in an homonymous world 
are in some sort useful, since they do serve to 
20 distinguish one Jack from his fellow. Remem¬ 
ber me, therefore, as Sir Thomas Browne." 

“Are you a Sir? Oh, sorry!” He had heard of 
these gentlemen drivers. "It is good of you 
about the ticket. But if you go on at this rate, 
25 however does your bus pay?" 

"It docs not pay. It was not intended to pay. 
Many are the faults of my equipage; it is com¬ 
pounded too curiously of foreign woods; its 
cushions tickle erudition rather than promote 
30 repose; and my horses are nourished not on the 
evergreen pastilles of the moment, but on the 
dried 1 rents and clovers of Latinity. But that It 
pays!—that error at all events was never in¬ 
tended and never attained.” 

35 “Sorry again,” said the boy rather hope¬ 
lessly. Sir Thomas looked sad, fearing that, 
even for a moment, he had been the cause of 
sadness. He invited the boy to come up and sit 
beside him on the box, and together they 
40 journeyed on through the fog, which was now 
changing from yellow to white. There were 
no houses by the road; so it must be either 
Putney Heath or Wimbledon Common. 

“Have you been a driver always?” 

45 “I was a physician once.” 

“But why did you stop? Weren’t you good?” 

“As a healer of bodies I had scant success, 
and several score of my patients preceded me. 
But as a healer of the spirit I have succeeded 
50 beyond my hopes and my desserts. For though 
my draughts were not better nor subtler than 
those of other men, yet, by reason of the cun- 
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ning goblets wherein I offered them, the queasy 
soul was ofttimes tempted to sip and be re¬ 
freshed.” 

"The queasy soul,” he murmured; “if the sun 
sets with trees in front of it, and you suddenly 
come strange all over, is that a queasy soul?” 

"Have you felt that?” 

"Why yes.” 

After a pause he told the boy a little, a very 
little, about the journey’s end. But they did 
not chatter much, for the boy, when he liked a 
person, would as soon sit silent in his company 
as speak, and this, he discovered, was also the 
mind of Sir Thomas Browne and of many others 
with whom he was to be acquainted. He heard, 
however, about the young man Shelley, who 
was now quite a famous person, with a car¬ 
riage of his own, and about some of the other 
drivers who are in the service of the Company. 
Meanwhile the light grew stronger, though the 
fog did not disperse. It was now more like mist 
than fog, and at times would travel quickly 
across them, as if it was part of a cloud. They 
had been ascending, too, in a most puzzling 
way; for over two hours the horses had been 
pulling against the collar, and even if it were 
Richmond Hill they ought to have been at the 
top long ago. Perhaps it was Epsom, or even 
the North Downs; yet the air seemed keener 
than that which blows on either. And as to the 
name of their destination, Sir Thomas Browne 
was silent. 

Crashl 

“Thunder, by Jove!” said the boy, "and not 
so far off either. Listen to the echoes! It's more 
like mountains.” 

He thought, not very vividly, of his father 
and mother. He saw them sitting down to 
sausages and listening to the storm. He saw 
his own empty place. Then there would be 
questions, alarms, theories, jokes, consolations. 
They would expect him back at lunch. To 
lunch he would not come, nor to tea, but he 
would be in for dinner, and so his day’s tru¬ 
ancy would be over. If he had had his purse 
he would have bought them presents—not that 
he should have known what to get them. 

Crash! 

The peal and the lightning came together. 
The cloud quivered as if it were alive, and tom 
streamers of mist rushed past. “Are you afraid?” 
asked Sir Thomas Browne. 


“What is there to be afraid of? Is it much 
farther?" 

The horses of the omnibus stopped just as a 
ball of fire burst up and exploded with a ring- 
5 ing noise that was deafening but clear, like the 
noise of a blacksmith’s forge. All the cloud was 
shattered. 

“Oh, listen. Sir Thomas Browne! No, I mean 
look; we shall get a view at last. No, I mean 
10 listen; that sounds like a rainbow!” 

The noise had died into the faintest mur¬ 
mur, beneath which another murmur grew, 
spreading stealthily, steadily, in a curve that 
widened but did not vary. And in widening 
15 curves a rainbow was spreading from the 
horses’ feet into the dissolving mists. 

“But how beautiful! What colours! Where 
will it stop? It is more like the rainbows you 
can tread on. More like dreams.” 

20 The colour and the sound grew together. 
The rainbow spanned an enormous gulf. Clouds 
rushed under it and were pierced by it, and 
still it grew, reaching forward, conquering the 
darkness, until it touched something that 
25 seemed more solid than a cloud. 

The boy stood up. “What is that out there?” 
he called. “What does it rest on, out at that 
other end?” 

In the morning sunshine a precipice shone 
forth beyond the gulf. A precipice—or was it a 
castle? The horses moved. They set their feet 
upon the rainbow. 

“Oh, look!” the boy shouted. “Oh, listen! 
Those caves—or are they gateways? Oh, look 
35 between those cliffs at those ledges. I see peo¬ 
ple! I see trees!” 

“Look also below,” whispered Sir Thomas. 
“Neglect not the diviner Acheron.” 

The boy looked below, past the flames of the 
4 ° rainbow that licked against their wheels. The 
gulf also had cleared, and in its depths there 
flowed an everlasting river. One sunbeam en¬ 
tered and struck a green pool, and as they 
passed over he saw three maidens rise to the 
45 surface of the pool, singing, and playing with 
something that glistened like a ring. 

“You down in the water—” he called. 

They answered, “You up on the bridge—” 
There was a burst of music, “You up on the 
50 bridge, good luck to you. Truth in the depth, 
truth on the height.” . 

“You down in the water, what are you do- 
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Sir Thomas Browne replied: ‘They sport in 
the mancipiary possession of their gold and 
the omnibus arrived. 

3 

The boy was in disgrace. He sat locked up 
in the nursery of Agathox Lodge, learning po¬ 
etry for a punishment. His father had said, “My 
boy! I can pardon anything but untruthful- 
ness,” and had caned him, saying at each 
stroke, “There is no omnibus, no driver, no 
bridge, no mountain; you are a truant, a gutter 
snipe, a liar.” His father could be very stem at 
times. His mother had begged him to say he 
was sorry. But he could not say that. It was the 
greatest day of his life, in spite of the caning 
and the poetry at the end of it. 

He had returned punctually at sunset— 
driven not by Sir Thomas Browne, but by a 
maiden lady who was full of quiet fun. They 
had talked of omnibuses and also of barouche 
landaus. How far away her gentle voice seemed 
now! Yet it was scarcely three hours since he 
had left her up the alley. 

His mother called through the door. “Dear, 
you are to come down and to bring your poetry 
with you." 

He came down, and found that Mr. Bons 
was in the smoking-room with his father. It had 
been a dinner party. 

“Here is the great traveller!” said his father 
grimly. “Here is the young gentleman who 
drives in an omnibus over rainbows, while 
young ladies sing to him.” Pleased with his wit, 
he laughed. 

“After all,” said Mr. Bons, smiling, “there is 
something a little like it in Wagner. It is odd 
how, in quite illiterate minds, you will find 
glimmers of Artistic Truth. The case interests 
me. Let me plead for the culprit. We have all 
romanced in our time, haven’t we?” 

“Hear how kind Mr. Bons is,” said his moth¬ 
er, while his father said, “Very well. Let him 
say his Poem, and that will do. He is going 
away to my sister on Tuesday, and she will cure 
him of this alley-slopering." (Laughter.) “Say 
your Poem.” , 

The boy began. “‘Standing aloof in giant 
ignorance.’ ” 

His father laughed again—roared. “One for 
you, my sort! 'Standing aloof in giant igno¬ 
rance!’ I never knew these poets talked sense. 

r 


Just describes you. Here, Bons, you go in for 
poetry. Put him through it, will you, while 1 
fetch up the whisky?" 

“Yes, give me the Keats," said Mr. Bons. “I ,et 
5 him sav his Keats to me.” 

So for a few moments the wiso man and the 
ignorant boy were left alone in the smoking- 
room. 

“ ‘Standing aloof in giant ignorance, of thee 
to I dream and of the Cyclades, as one who sits 
ashore and longs perchance to visit—’ ” 

“Quite right. To visit what?" 

“ ‘To visit dolphin coral in deep seas,’ ” said 
the Iroy, and burst into tears. 

15 “Come, come! why do you cry?” 

“Because—because all these words that 
only rhymed before, now that I’vo come back 
they’re me.” 

Mr. Bons laid the Keats down. The case was 
20 more interesting than he had expected. "You?” 
he exclaimed. “This sonnet, tjou?" 

“Yes—and look further on: ‘Avc, on the 
shores of darkness there is light, and precipices 
show untrodden green.’ It is so, sir. All these 
25 things are true.” 

“I never doubted it,” said Mr. Bons, with 
closed eyes. 

“You—then you believe me? You believe in 
the omnibus and the driver and the storm and 
30 that return ticket I got for nothing and—” 

“Tut, tut! No more of your yams, my boy. I 
meant that I never doubted the essential truth 
of Poetry. Some day, when you have read 
more, you will understand what I mean.” 

35 “But Mr. Boris, it is so. There is light upon 
the shores of darkness. I have seen it coming. 
Light and a wind.” 

"Nonsense,” said Mr. Bons. 

“If I had stoppedl They tempted me. They 
40 told me to give up my ticket—for you cannot 
come back if you lose your ticket. They called 
from the river for it, and indeed I was tempted, 
for I have never been so happy as among those 
precipices. But I thought of my mother and 
45 father, and that I must fetch them. Yet they 
will not come, though the road starts opposite 
our house. It has all happened as the people 
up there warned me, and Mr. Bons has dis¬ 
believed me like every one else. I have been 
50 caned. I shall never see that mountain again.” 

"What’s that about me?” said Mr. Bons, sit¬ 
ting up in his chair very suddenly. 
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"I told them about you, and how clever you 
were, and how many books you had, and they 
said, ‘Mr. Bons will certainly disbelieve you.’ ” 

“Stuff and nonsense, my young friend. You 
grow impertinent. I—well—1 will settle the 
matter. Not a word to your father. 1 will cure 
you. To-morrow evening I will myself call here 
to take you for a walk, and at sunset we will go 
up this alley opposite and hunt for your om¬ 
nibus, you silly little boy.” 

His face grew serious, for the boy was not 
disconcerted, but leapt about the room singing, 
"Joyt joy! I told them you would believe me. 
We will drive together over the rainbow. I told 
them that you would come.” After all, could 
there be anything in the story? Wagner? Keats? 
Shelley? Sir Thomas Browne? Certainly the 
case was interesting. 

And on the morrow evening, though it was 
pouring with rain, Mr. Bons did not omit to 
call at Agathox Lodge. 

The boy was ready, bubbling with excite¬ 
ment, and skipping about in a way that rather 
vexed the President of the Literary Society. 
They took a turn down Buckingham Park Road, 
and then—having seen that no one was watch¬ 
ing them—slipped up the alley. Naturally 
enough (for the sun was setting) they ran 
straight against the omnibus. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Bons. "Good 
gracious heavens!" 

It was not the omnibus in which the boy had 
driven first, nor yet that in which he had re¬ 
turned. There were three horses—black, gray, 
and white, the gray being the finest. The driv¬ 
er, who turned round at the mention of good¬ 
ness and of heaven, was a sallow man with 
terrifying jaws and sunken eyes. Mr. Bons, on 
seeing him, gave a cry as if of recognition, and 
began to tremble violently. 

The boy jumped in. 

"Is it possible?” cried Mr. Bons. “Is the im¬ 
possible possible?” 

“Sir; come in, sir. It is such a fine omnibus. 
Oh, here is his name—Dan someone.” 

Mr. Bons sprang in too. A blast of wind im¬ 
mediately slammed the omnibus door, and the 
shock jerked down all the omnibus blinds, 
which were very weak on their springs. 

"Dan . . . Show me. Good gracious heav¬ 
ens! we’re moving.” 

“Hooray!” said the boy. 


Mr. Bons became flustered. He had not in¬ 
tended to be kidnapped. He could not find the 
door-handle, nor push up the blinds. The omni¬ 
bus was quite dark, and by the time he had 
5 struck a match, night had come on outside 
also. They were moving rapidly. 

“A strange, a memorable adventure,” he said, 
surveying the interior of the omnibus, which 
was large, roomy, and constructed with ex- 
10 treme regularity, every part exactly answering 
to every other part. Over the door (the handle 
of which was outside) was written, "Lasciate 
ogni baldanza voi che entrate”—at least, that 
was what was written, but Mr. Bons said that 
1 5 it was Lashy arty something, and that baldanza 
was a mistake for speranza. His voice sounded 
as if he was in church. Meanwhile, the boy 
called to the cadaverous driver for two return 
tickets. They were handed in without a word. 
20 Mr. Bons covered his face with his hand and 
again trembled. “Do you know who that is!” he 
whispered, when the little window had shut 
upon them. "It is the impossible.” 

“Well, I don’t like him as much as Sir 
25 Thomas Browne, though I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if he had even more in him.” 

“More in him?” He stamped irritably. “By 
accident you have made the greatest discovery 
of the century, and all you can say is that there 
50 is more in this man. Do you remember those 
vellum books in my library, stamped with red 
lilies? This—sit still, I bring you stupendous 
news !—this is the man who wrote them." 

The boy sat quite still. “I wonder if we shall 
35 see Mrs. Gamp?” he asked, after a civil pause. 

“Mrs.—•?” 

“Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris. I like Mrs. 
Harris. I came upon them quite suddenly. Mrs. 
Gamp’s bandboxes have moved over the rain- 
40 bow so badly. All the bottoms have fallen out, 
and two of the pippins off her bedstead tum¬ 
bled into the stream.” 

“Out there sits the man who wrote my vel¬ 
lum books!” thundered Mr. Bons, “and you talk 
45 to me of Dickens and of Mrs. Gamp?” 

“I know Mrs. Gamp so well,” he apologized. 
“I could not help being glad to see her. I recog¬ 
nized her voice. She was telling Mrs. Harris 
about Mrs. Prig.” 

50 "Did you spend the whole day in her ele¬ 
vating company?” * 

“Oh, no. I raced. I met a man who took me 
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out beyond to a race-course. You run. and feet in the everlasting river lie exclaimed, 

there are dolphins out at sea.” "The mountain! l.isten to the new tune in the 

“Indeed. Do you remember the man’s water! Look at the camp liies in the i.ivincs,” 

name?” and Mr. Hons, after a hasty glance, retoiled, 

“Achilles. No: he was later. Tom Jones." 5 “Water? Camp (ires? Huhculous rubbish. Hold 
Mr. Bons sighed heavily. “Well, mv lad. you vour tongue. Theic is nothing at all." 
have made a miserable mess of it. Think of a Yet. undci his eyes, a rainbow (mined, coin- 

cultured person with vour opportunities! A cul- pounded not of sunlight and stoini, but of 

tured person would have known all these char- moonlight and the spray of the rivei. The tluee 
acters and known what to have said to each. 10 horses put their feet upon it. He thought it the 
He would not have wasted his time with a Mis finest rainbow he had seen, but did not dale 
Gamp or a Tom Jones. The creations of Ilomei. to say so. since Mi. lions said that nothing was 

of Shakespeare, and of him who drives us now, there. He leant out- the window had opened 

would alone have contented linn. He w ould —and sang the tune that rose from the sleeping 
not have raced. He would have asked intelli- l 5 waters. 

gent questions.” din* piehule to Ithinegold? said Mr. lions 

“But, Mr. Bons,” said the boy humbly, "you .suddenly. "Who taught you these hit motifs? 
will be a cultured person. 1 told them so.” He, too, looked out ol the window. 'I hen he he- 

“True, true, and I beg you not to disgrace haved very oddly. He gave a (linking cry, and 

me when we arrive. No gossiping. No miming. 20 fell back on to the omnibus door. He writhed 
Keep close to mv side, and never speak to these and kicked. His lace was green. 

Immortals unless they speak to you. Yes, and "Does the bridge make you dizzy?” the boy 

give me the return tickets. You will be losing asked. 

them.” “Dizzy!” gasped Mr. Hons. “I want to go 

The boy surrendered the tickets, but felt a 25 back. Tell the driver, 
little sore. After all, he had found the wav to But the driver shook his head, 

this place. It was hard first to be disbelieved “We are nearly there,” said the lxiy. “They 

and then to he lectured. Meanwhile, the rain are asleep. Shall 1 call? 1 hey will be so pleased 

had stopped, and moonlight crept into the orn- to see you, for 1 have prepared them.” 

nibus through the cracks in the blinds. 30 Mr. Bpps moaned. They moved over the 

“But how is there to be a rainbow?" cried lunar lainlxnv, which ever and ever broke away 

the boy. behind their wheels. How still the night was! 

“You distract me,” snapped Mi. Bons. “I Who would be sentry at the Gate? 
wish to meditate on beauty. I wish to goodness “i am coming,” lie shouted, again forgetting 

I was with a reverent and sympathetic person.” 35 the hundred resolutions. “I am returning—I, 
The lad bit his lip. He made a hundred good the boy.” 
resolutions. He would imitate Mr. Bons all the “The boy is returning,” cried a voice to other 

visit. He would not laugh, or run, or sing, or voices, who repeated, “The boy is returning.” 

do any of the vulgar things that must have dis- "I am bringing Mr. Bons with me.” 

gusted his new friends last time. He would be 40 Silence. 

very careful to pronounce their names properly, “I should have said Mr. Bons is bringing me 

and to remember who knew whom. Achilles with him.” 

did not know Tom Jones—at least, so Mr. Bons Profound silence. 

said. The Duchess of Malfi was older than Mrs. “Who stands sentry?” 

Gamp—at least, so Mr. Bons said. He would 45 “Achilles.” 

be self-conscious, reticent, and prim. He would And on the rocky causeway, close to the 

never say he liked any one. Yet, when the blind springing of the rainbow bridge, he saw a 

flew up at a chance touch of his head, all these young man who carried a wonderful shield, 

good resolutions went to the winds, for the om- “Mr. Bons, it is Achilles, armed.” 

nibus had reached the summit of a moonlit 50 “I want to go back,” said Mr. Bons. 

hill, and there was the chasm, and there, across The last fragment of the rainbow melted, the 

it, stood the old precipices, dreaming, with their wheels sang upon the living rock, the door of 
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the omnibus burst open. Out leapt the boy—he 
could not resist—and sprang to meet the war¬ 
rior, who, stooping suddenly, caught him on 
his shield. 

"Achilles!” he cried, ‘let me get down, for I 
am ignorant and vulgar, and I must wait for 
that Mr. Bons of whom I told you yester¬ 
day.” 

But Achilles raised him aloft. He crouched 
on the wonderful shield, on heroes and burning 
cities, on vineyards graven in gold, on every 
dear passion, every joy, on the entire image of 
the Mountain that he had discovered, encir¬ 
cled, like it, with an everlasting stream. “No, 
no,” he protested, “I am not worthy. It is Mr. 
Bons who must be up here.” 

But Mr. Bons was whimpering, and Achilles 
trumpeted and cried, “Stand upright upon my 
shield!" 


TEA02* 


5 From the Kingston Gazette, Surbiton Times, 
and Ratjnes Park Observer 

The body of Mr. Septimus Bons has been 
found in a shockingly mutilated condition in 
the vicinity of the Bermondsey gas-works. The 
to deceased’s pockets contained a sovereign-purse, 
a silver dgar-case, a bijou pronouncing diction¬ 
ary, and a couple of omnibus tickets. The un¬ 
fortunate gentleman had apparently been 
hurled from a considerable height. Foul play is 
1 5 suspected, and a thorough investigation is 
pending by the authorities. 

WILLIAM FAULKNER 


“Sir, I did not mean to stand! Something 
made me stand. Sir, why do you delay? Here 
is only the great Achilles, whom you knew.” 

Mr. Bons screamed, “I sec no one. I see 
nothing. I want to go back.” Then he cried to 
the driver, “Save me! Let me stop in your 
chariot. I have honoured you. I have quoted 
you. I have bound you in vellum. Take me 
back to my world.” 

The driver replied, “I am the means and not 
the end. I am the food and not the Ijfe. Stand 
by yourself, as that hoy has stood. I cannot 
save you. For poetry is a spirit; and they that 
would worship it must worship in spirit and in 
truth.” 

Mr. Bons—he could not resist—crawled out 
of the beautiful omnibus. His face appeared, 
gaping horribly. His hands followed, one grip¬ 
ping the step, the other beating the air. Now 
his shoulders emerged, his chest, his stomach. 
With a shriek of “I see London,” he fell—fell 
against the hard, moonlit rock, fell into it as if 
it were water, fell through it, vanished, and 
was sAen by the boy no more. 

"Where have you fallen to, Mr. Bons? Here 
is a procession arriving to honour you with 
music and torches. Here come the men and 
women whose names you know. The mountain 
is awake, the river is awake, over the race¬ 
course the sea is awaking those dolphins, and 
it is all for you. They want you—” 

There was the touch of fresh leaves on his 
forehead. Someone had crowned him. 


20 William Faulkner ( 1897 - ) writes from the 

background of liis native Mississippi, where he 
has lived most of his life. Well known for his 
preoccupation with cruelty and psychological 
perversion, Faulkner sometimes abandons 
25 meaning and purpose for sheer horror. The 
main body of his fiction treats the degradation 
of the Old South; his style is indirect and often 
highly experimental. Noteworthy among his 
novels are The Sound and the Fury, 1929 ; 
30 Sanctuary, 1931 ; Light in August, 1932 ; Pylon, 
1935 ; Absalom, Absalom!, 1936 ; The Wild 
Palms, 1939 . IIis short stories, which reveal 
similar concern with nightmarish subjects and 
subtle construction, are collected in four main 
35 volumes: These 13 , 1931 ; Doctor Martino and 
Other Stories, 1934 ; The Unvanquished, 1938 ; 
and Go Down, Moses, 1942 . "A Rose for Em¬ 
ily” contains as a minor theme the decline of 
the "aristocracy.” It is a superb example of 
40 Faulkner's subtlety in the fitting together of de¬ 
tails to point up an atmosphere of mystery and 
decadence. 

A ROSE FOR EMILY 1 


When Miss Emily Grierson died, our whole 
town went to her funeral: the men through a 

3 The End. Cf. Dante’s last speech above: “I am 
’ the means and not the end.” E. M. F. 

1 Copyright, 1931 , bv William Faulkner. Re¬ 
printed by permission of Random House, Inc. 
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sort of respectful affection for a fallen menu- of Aldermen. A deputation waited upon her, 
ment, the women mostly out of curiosity to see knocked at the door through which no visitor 

the inside of her house, which no one save an had passed since she ceased giving china paint- 

old man-servant—a combined gardener and ing lessons eight or ten ycais earlier. They wen- 
cook—had seen in at least ten years. 5 admitted by the old Negro into a dim hall from 

It was a big, squarish frame house that had which a stairway mounted into still more sluid- 

once been white, decorated with cupolas and ow. It smelled of dust and disuse—a close, 

spires and scrolled balconies in the heavily dank smell. The Negro led them into the par- 

lightsome style of the Seventies, set on what lor. It was furnished in heavy, leather-covered 

had once been our most select street. But ga- to furniture. When the Negro opened the blinds 

rages and cotton gins had encroached and ob- of one window, they could see that the leather 

literated even the august names of that neigh- was cracked, and when they sat down, a faint 

borhood; only Miss Emily’s house was left, lift- dust rose sluggishly about their thighs, spinning 

ing its stubborn and coquettish decay above the with slow motes in the single sun-ray. On a tar- 

cotton wagons and the gasoline pumps—an 1S nished gilt easel belore the fireplace stood a 
eyesore among eyesores. And now Miss Emily crayon portrait of Miss Emily’s father, 

had gone to join the representatives of those They rose when she entered—a small, fat 

august names where they lay in the cedar-ire- woman in black, with a thin gold chain de- 

mused cemetery among the ranked and anony- scending to her waist and vanishing into her 

mous graves of Union and Confederate soldiers 20 belt, leaning on an ebony cane with a tarnished 
who fell at the battle of Jefferson. gold head. Her skeleton was small and spare; 

Alive, Miss Emily had been a tradition, a perhaps that was why what would have been 

duty, and a care; a sort of hereditary obliga- merely plumpness in another was obesity in 

tion upon the town, dating from that day in her. She looked bloated, like a body long sub- 

1894 when Colonel Sartoris, the mayor—he 25 merged in motionless water, and of that pallid 
who fathered the edict that no Negro woman hue. Her eyes, lost in the fatty ridges of her 

should appear on the streets without an apron face, looked like two small pieces of coal 

—remitted her taxes, the dispensation dating pressed into a lump of dough as they moved 

from the death of her father on into perpetuity. from one face to another while the visitors 

Not that Miss Emily would have accepted char- 30 stated their errand. 

ity. Colonel Sartoris invented an involved tale She did not ask them to sit. She just stood In 

to the effect that Miss Emily’s father had the door and listened quietly until the spokes- 

loaned money to the town, which the town, as a man came to a stumbling halt. Then they could 

matter of business, preferred this way of repay- hear the invisible watch ticking at the end of 

ing. Only a man of Colonel Sartoris’ generation 35 the gold chain. 

and thought could have invented it, and only a Her voice was dry and cold. "I have no taxes 

woman could have believed it. in Jefferson. Colonel Sartoris explained it to me. 

When the next generation, with its more Perhaps one of you can gain access to the city 

modern ideas, became mayors and aldermen, records and satisfy yourselves." 
this arrangement created some little dissatisfac- 40 “But we have. We are the city authorities, 
tion. On the first of the year they mailed her a Miss Emily. Didn’t you get a notice from the 
tax notice. February came, and there was no re- sheriff, signed by him?" 

ply. They wrote her a formal letter, asking her “I received a paper, yes,” Miss Emily said. 

to call at the sheriff’s office at her convenience. “Perhaps he considers himself the sheriff . . . 

A week later the mayor wrote her himself, of- 45 I have no taxes in Jefferson.” 

fering to call or to send his car for her, and re- "But there is nothing on the books to show 

ceived in reply a note on paper of an archaic that, you see. We must go by the—" 

shape, in a thin, flowing calligraphy in faded “See Colonel Sartoris. I have no taxes in Jef- 

ink, to the effect that she no longer went out at ferson." 

all. The tax notice was also enclosed, without 50 “But, Miss Emily—" 

comment. * “See Colonel Sartoris.” (Colonel Sartoris had 

They called a special meeting of the Board been dead almost ten years.) “I have no taxes 
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in Jefferson, Tobe!” The Negro appeared. his shoulder. They broke open the cellar door 

“Show these gentlemen out." and sprinkled lime there, and in all the out- 

^ buildings. As they recrossed the lawn, a win¬ 

dow that had been dark was lighted and Miss 
So she vanquished them, horse and foot, just 5 Emily sat in it, the light behind her, and her 
as she had vanquished their fathers thirty years upright torso motionless as that of an idol. They 
before about the smell. That was two years aft- crept quietly across the lawn and into the 
er her father’s death and a short time after her shadow of the locusts that lined the street, 
sweetheart—the one we believed would marry After a week or two the smell went away, 
her—had deserted her. After her father’s death 10 That was when people had begun to feel 
she went out very little; after her sweetheart really sorry for her. People in our town, re- 
went away, people hardly saw her at all. A few membering how Old Lady Wyatt, her great- 
of the ladies had the temerity to call, but were aunt, had gone completely crazy at last, be- 
not received, and the only sign of life about lieved that the Griersons held themselves a 
the place was the Negro man—a young man l; little too high for what they really were. None 
then—going in and out with a market bas- of the young men was quite good enough to 
ket. Miss Emily and such. We had long thought of 

“Just as if a man—any man—could keep a them as a tableau; Miss Emily a slender figure 
kitchen properly,” the ladies said; so they were in white in the background, her father a sprad- 
not surprised when the smell developed. It was 20 died silhouette in the foreground, his back to 
another link between the gross, teeming world her and clutching a horse-whip, the two of 
and the high and mighty Griersons. them framed by the back-flung front door. So 

A neighbor, a woman, complained to the when she got to be thirty and was still single, 

mayor, Judge Stevens, eighty years old. we were not pleased exactly, but vindicated; 

“But what will you have me do about it, 25 even with insanity in the family she wouldn’t 
madam? he said. have turned down all of her chances if they had 

"Why, send her word to stop it,’’ the woman really materialized, 
said. Isn t there a law? When her father died, it got about that the 

"I’m sure that won’t be necessary,” Judge house was all that was left to her; and in a way, 
Stevens said. “It’s probably just a snake or a 30 people were glad. At last they could pity Miss 
rat that nigger of hers killed in the yard. I’ll Emily. Being left alone, and a pauper, she had 

speak to him about it.’ become humanized. Now she too would know 

The next day he received two more com- the old thrill and the old despair of a penny 

plaints, one from a man who came in diffident more or less. 

deprecation. “We really must do something 35 The day after his death all the ladies pre- 
about it. Judge. I'd be the last one in the world pared to call at the house and offer condolence 

to bother Miss Emily, but we’ve got to do and aid, as is our custom. Miss Emily met them 

something.” That night the Board of Aldermen at the door, dressed as usual and with no trace 

met—three gravbeards and one younger man, a of grief on her face. She told them that her 

member of the rising generation. 40 father was not dead. She did that for three 

"It’s simple enough,” he said. “Send her days, with the ministers calling on her, and the 

word to have her place cleaned up. Give her a doctors, trying to persuade her to let them dis- 

certain time to do it in, and if she don’t . . .” pose of the body. Just as they were about to re- 

“Dammit, sir,” Judge Stevens said, “will you sort to law and force, she broke down, and they 

accuse a lady to her face of smelling bad?” 45 buried her father quickly. 

So the next night, after midnight, four men We did not say she was crazy then. We be- 
crossed Miss Emily’s lawn and slunk about lieved she had to do that. We remembered all 

the house like burglars, sniffing along the base the young men her father had driven away, and 

of the brickwork and at the cellar openings we knew that with nothing left, she would 

while one of them performed a regular sowing 50 have to cling to that which had robbed her, as 
motion with his hand out of a sack slung from people will. * 
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She was sick for a long time. When we saw 
her again, her hair was cut short, making her 
look like a girl, with a vague resemblance to '> 
those angels in colored church windows—sort 
of tragic and serene. 

The town had just let the contracts for pav ¬ 
ing the sidewalks, and in the summer after her 
father’s death they liegan the wmk. The eon- 10 
struction company came with niggers and 
mules and machinery, and a foreman named 
Homer Barron, a Yankee—a big, dark, ready 
man, with a big voice and eyes lighter than 
his face. The little bovs would follow in groups l s 
to hear him cuss the niggers, and the niggers 
singing in time to the rise and fall of picks. 
Pretty soon he knew everybody in town. When¬ 
ever you heard a lot of laughing anywhere 
about the square, Horner Barron would be in 20 
the center of the group. Presently we began 
to see him and Miss Emily on Sunday aftei- 
noons driving in the yellow-wheeled buggy and 
the matched team of bays from the livery 
stable. 2 5 

At first we were glad that Miss Emily would 
have an interest, because the ladies all said, 

“Of course a Grierson would not think seriously 
of a Northerner, a day laborer." But there were 
still others, older people, who said that even 30 
grief could not cause a real lady to forget 
noblesse oblige —without calling it noblesse 
oblige. They just said, “Poor Emily. Her kins¬ 
folk should come to her.” She had some kin in 
Alabama; but years ago her father had fallen 35 
out with them over the state of Old Lady 
Wyatt, the crazy woman, and there was no 
communication between the two families. They 
had not even been represented at the funeral. 

And as soon as the old people said, “Poor 40 
Emily,” the whispering began. “Do you sup¬ 
pose it’s really so?” they said to one another. 

“Of course it is. What else could .” This 
behind their hands; rustling of craned silk and 
satin behind jalousies closed upon the sun of 45 
Sunday afternoon as the thin, swift clop-clop- 
clop of the matched team passed: “Poor Emily.” 

She carried her head high enough—even 
when we believed that she was fallen. It was 
as if she demanded more than ever the recog- 50 
ration of her»dignity as the last Grierson; as if 

[50 


it had wanted that touch of earthmess to le- 
affirm her impel wonsness, Like when she 
bought the rat poison, the arsenic. That was 
over a year after they had begun to sa\ "l’ooi 
Emily, and while the two female cousins were 
visiting her. 

“I want some poison," she said to the drug¬ 
gist. She was over flinty then, still a slight 
woman, though thinner than usual, with cold, 
haughty black eyes in a lace the llesh ol w hich 
was strained across the temples and about the 
eye-sockets as you imagine a lighthouse- 
keepei’s face ought to look. ”1 want some 
poison.” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Emily. What kind? For rats and 
such? I’d recom—” 

"1 want the best von have. I don’t care what 
kind.” 

The druggist named several. “They'll kill 
anything up to an elephant. But what you want 
is—” 

“Arsenic,” Miss Emily said. “Is that a good 
one?” 

“Is . . . arsenic? Yes, ma’am. But what you 
want—” 

“I want arsenic.” 

The druggist looked down at her. She looked 
back at him, erect, her face like a strained flag. 
“Why, of course,” the druggist said. “If that’s 
what you want. But the law requires you to 
tell what you are going to use it for.” 

Miss Emily just stared at him, her head tilted 
back in order to look him eye for eye, until he 
looked away and went and got the arsenic and 
wrapped it up. The Negro delivery boy brought 
her the package; the druggist didn’t come back. 
When she opened the jraekage at home there 
was written on the box, under the skull and 
bones: "For rats." 

4 

So the next day we all said, “She will kill 
herself”; and we said it would be the lrest 
thing. When she had first begun to be seen 
with Homer Barron, we had said, “She will 
marry him.” Then we said, “She will persuade 
him yet,” because Homer himself had remarked 
—he liked men, and it was known that he 
drank with the younger men in the Elks’ Club 
—that he was not a marrying man. Later we 
said “Poor Emily” behind the jalousies as they 
1 ] 
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passed on Sunday afternoon in the glittering if that quality of her father which had thwarted 
buggy, Miss Emily with her head high and her woman’s life so many times had been too 
Homer Barron with his hat cocked and a ci- virulent and too furious to die. 
gar in his teeth, reins and whip in a yellow When we next saw Miss Emily, she had 
glove. 5 grown fat and her hair was turning gray. Dur- 

Then some of the ladies began to say that ing the next few years it grew grayer and 
it was a disgrace to the town and a bad ex- grayer until it attained an even pepper-and- 
ample to the young people. The men did not salt iron-gray, when it ceased turning. Up to 
want to interfere, but at last the ladies forced the day of her death at seventy-four It was still 
the Baptist minister—Miss Emily’s people were 10 that vigorous iron-gray, like the hair of an ac- 
Episcopal—to call upon her. He would never tive man. 

divulge what happened during that interview. From that time on her front door remained 

but he refused to go back again. The next Sun- closed, save for a period of six or seven years, 
day they again drove about the streets, and the when she was about forty, during which she 
following day the minister’s wife wrote to Miss 15 gave lessons in china-painting. She fitted up a 
Emily’s relations in Alabama. studio in one of the down-stairs rooms, where 

So she had blood-kin under her roof again the daughters and granddaughters of Colonel 
and we sat back to watch developments. At Sartoris’ contemporaries were sent to her with 
first nothing happened. Then we were sure that the same regularity and in the same spirit that 
they were to be married. We learned that Miss 20 they were sent to church on Sundays with a 
Emily had been to the jeweler’s and ordered a twenty-five-cent piece for the collection plate, 
man’s toilet set in silver, with the letters H. B. Meanwhile her taxes had been remitted, 

on each piece. Two days later we learned that Then the newer generation became the back- 

she had bought a complete outfit of men’s bone and the spirit of the town, and the paint¬ 
clothing, including a nightshirt, and we said, 2; ing pupils grew up and fell away and did not 
"They are married.” We were really glad. We send their children to her with boxes of color 
were glad because the two female cousins were and tedious brushes and pictures cut from the 
even more Grierson than Miss Emily had ever ladies’ magazines. The front door closed upon 
been. the last one and remained closed for good. 

So we were not surprised when Homer 30 When the town got free postal delivery, Miss 
Barron—the streets had been finished some Emily alone refused to let them fasten the 
time since—was gone. We were a little dis- metal numbers above her door and attach a 
appointed that there was not a public blowing- mailbox to it. She would not listen to them, 
off, but we believed that he had gone on to Daily, monthly, yearly we watched the Ne- 

prepare for Miss Emily’s coming, or to give 35 gro grow grayer and more stooped, going in 
her a chance to get rid of the cousins. (By that and out with the market basket. Each Decem- 
time it was a cabal, and we were all Miss her we sent her a tax notice, which would be 

Emily’s allies to help circumvent the cousins.) returned by the post office a week later, un- 

Sure enough, after another week they departed. claimed. Now and then we would see her in 
And, as we had expected all along, within three 40 one of the downstairs windows—she had evi- 
days Homer Barron was back in town. A dently shut up the top floor of the house—like 
neighbor saw the Negro man admit him at the the carven torso of an idol in a niche, looking 
kitchen door at dusk one evening. or not looking at us, we could never tell which. 

And that was the last we saw of Homer Thus she passed from generation to generation 

Barron. And of Miss Emily for some time. The 45 —dear, inescapable, impervious, tranquil, and 

Negro man went in and out with the market perverse. 

basket, but the front door remained closed. And so she died. Fell ill in the house filled 
Now and then we would see her at a window with dust and shadows, with only a doddering 

for a moment, as the men did that night when Negro man to wait on her. We did not even 

they sprinkled the lime, but for almost six 50 know she was sick; we had long since given 
months she did not appear on the streets. Then up trying to get any information from the Ne- 

we knew that this was to be expected too; as gro. He talked to no one, probably not even to 
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her, for his voice had grown harsh and rusty, 
as if from disuse. 

She died in one of the downstairs rooms, in a 
heavy walnut bed with a curtain, her gray head 
propped on a pillow yellow and moldy with 
age and lack of sunlight. 

5 

The Negro met the first of the ladies at the 
front door and let them in, with their hushed, 
sibilant voices and their quick, curious glances, 
and then he disappeared. He walked right 
through the house and out the back and was 
not seen again. 

The two female cousins came at once. They 
held the funeral on the second day, with the 
town coming to look at Miss Emily beneath a 
mass of bought flowers, with the crayon face 
of her father musing profoundly above the bier 
and the ladies sibilant and macabre; and the 
very old men—some in their brushed Con¬ 
federate uniforms—on the porch and the lawn, 
talking of Miss Emily as if she had been a 
contemporary of theirs, believing that they had 
danced with her and courted her perhaps, con¬ 
fusing time with its mathematical progression, 
as the old do, to whom all the past is not a 
diminishing road but, instead, a huge meadow 
which no winter ever quite touches, divided 
from them now by the narrow bottle-neck of 
the most recent decade of years. 

Already we knew that there was one room 
in that region above stairs which no one had 
seen in forty years, and which would have to 
be forced. They waited until Miss Emily was 
decently in the ground before they opened it. 

The violence of breaking down the door 
seemed to fill this room with pervading dust. 
A thin, acrid pal! as of the tomb seemed to lie 
everywhere upon this room decked and fur¬ 
nished as for a bridal: upon the valance cur¬ 
tains of faded rose color, upon the rose-shaded 
lights, upon the dressing table, upon the deli¬ 
cate array of crystal and the man’s toilet things 
backed with tarnished silver, silver so tarnished 
that the monogram was obscured. Among them 
lay a collar and tie, as if they had just been re¬ 
moved, which, lifted, left upon the surface a 
pale crescent in the dust. Upon a chair hung 
the suit, carefully folded; beneath it the two 
mute shoes afid the discarded socks. 

The man himself lay in the bed. 


For a long while we just stood there, looking 
down at the piofound and fleshless grin, the 
body had apparently once lain in the attitude 
of an embrace, but now the long sleep that out- 
5 lasts love, that eonqueis even the grimace ol 
love, had cuckolded him. What was left ol him, 
rotted beneath what was left of the nightshirt, 
had become inextricable from the bed in which 
he lay; and upon him and upon the pillow he- 
to side him lay that even coating of the patient 
and biding dust. 

Then we noticed that in the second pillow 
was the indentation of u head. One of ns lifted 
something from it. and leaning forward, that 
1 5 faint and invisible dust drv and acrid in the 
nostrils, we saw a long strand of iron-gray hair. 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

20 

Ernest Heminguay ( 1 H 98 - ), “the fictional 

laureate of tlw 'lust generation,' ’’ spent his 
earlt/ years In his native Oak Park, Illinois, be¬ 
came a reporter on the Kansas City Star, and 
25 began writing fiction after serving ori the. Ital¬ 
ian front in World War I. Much of his writing 
emphasizes the somewhat studied disillusion¬ 
ment of the American expatriates among whom 
he lived in Paris 1luring the postwar period. 
30 Typical of "lost generation" attitudinizing is 
preoccupation with the macabre, with suffer¬ 
ing, death, and loss of values in his first two 
novels. The Sun Also Rises, 1926 , and A Fare¬ 
well to Arms, 1929 . Later novels, To Have and 
35 Have Not, 1937 , and For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
1940 , show a more positive faith in values and 
organized society. Characteristic of Heming¬ 
way’s effort to achieve simplicity and natural¬ 
ness is the bare, clipped dialogue of his famous 
40 short story, “The Killers" (also a motion pic¬ 
ture). "In Another Country," an ironic and 
bitter commentary on the aftermath of war, is 
written less directly than most of Hemingway’s 
stories and develops a more profound thesis. 

45 

IN ANOTHER COUNTRY' 

In the fall the war was always there, but we 
did not go to it any more. It was cold in the 

"’° 1 Reprinted from Men Without Women by Er¬ 

nest Hemingw?y; copyright 1927 by Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons; used by permission ol the publishers. 
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fall in Milan and the dark came very early. He had been a very great fencer, and before 

Then the electric lights came on, and it was the war the greatest fencer in Italy, 

pleasant along the streets looking in the win- The doctor went to his office in the back 
dows. There was much game hanging outside room and brought a photograph which showed 
the shops, and the snow powdered in the fur 5 a hand that had been withered almost as small 
of the foxes and the wind blew their tails. The as the major’s, before it had taken a machine 
deer hung stiff and heavy and empty, and small course, and after was a little larger. The major 

birds blew in the wind and the wind turned held the photograph with his good hand and 

their feathers. It was a cold fall and the wind looked at it very carefully. "A wound?” he 
came down from the mountains. 10 asked. 

We were all at the hospital every afternoon, “An industrial accident,” the doctor said, 

and there were different ways of walking across “Very interesting, very interesting,” the 

the town through the dusk to the hospital. Two major said, and handed it back to the doctor, 
of the ways were alongside canals, but they “You have confidence?” 

were long. Always, though, you crossed a 15 “No,” said the major. 

bridge across a canal to enter the hospital. There were three boys who came each day 

There was a choice of three bridges. On one of who were about the same age I was. They were 
them a woman sold roasted chestnuts. It was all three from Milan, and one of them was to 

warm, standing in front of her charcoal fire, he a lawyer, and one was to be a painter, and 

and the chestnuts were warm afterward in 20 one had intended to be a soldier, and after we 
your pocket. The hospital was very old and were finished with the machines, sometimes we 

very beautiful, and you entered through a gate walked hack together to the Cafe Cova, which 

and walked across a courtyard and out a gate was next door to the Scala. We walked the 

on the other side. There were usually funerals short way through the communist quarter be- 

Starting from the courtyard. Beyond the old 25 cause we were four together. The people hated 
hospital were the new brick pavilions, and us because we were officers, and from a winc- 

there we met every afternoon and were all shop some one called out, “A basso gli 

very polite and interested in what was the mat- ufficiali!” 2 as we passed. Another hoy who 

ter, and sat in the machines that were to make walked with us sometimes and made us five 

so much difference. 30 wore a black silk handkerchief across his face 

The doctor came up to the machine where I because he had no nose then and his face was 

was sitting and said: “What did you like best to be rebuilt. He had gone out to the front 

to do before the war? Did you practice a from the military academy and been wounded 

sport?” within an hour after he had gone into the front 

I said: “Yes, football.” 35 line for the first time. They rebuilt his face, but 

“Good,” he said. “You will be able to play he came from a very old family and they could 

football again better than ever.” never get the nose exactly right. He went to 

My knee did not bend and the leg dropped South America and worked in a bank. But this 

straight from the knee to the ankle without a was a long time ago, and then we did not any 

calf, and the machine was to bend the knee 40 of us know how it was going to be afterward, 
and make it move as in riding a tricycle. But We only knew then that there was always the 

it did not bend yet, and instead the machine war, but that we were not going to it any more, 

lurched when it came to the bending part. The We all had the same medals, except the boy 
doctor said: “That will all pass. You are a with the black silk bandage across his face, and 
fortunate young man. You will play football 45 he had not been at the front long enough to 
again like a champion.” get any medals. The tall boy with a very pale 

In the next machine was a major who had a face who was to be a lawyer had been a 

little hand like a baby’s. He winked at me when lieutenant of Arditi and had three medals of 

the doctor examined his hand, which was be- the sort we each had only one of. He had lived 

tween two leather straps that bounced up and 50 a very long time with death and was a little 

down and flapped the stiff fingers, and said: - “ 

“And will I too play football, captain-doctor?” » “Down with the officers!” 
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detached. We were all a little detached, and 
there was nothing that held us together except 
that we met every afternoon at the hospital. 
Although, as we walked to the Cova through 
the tough part of town, walking in the dark, 
with light and singing coming out of the wine¬ 
shops, and sometimes having to walk into the 
street when the men and women would crowd 
together on the sidewalk so that we would have 
had to jostle them to get by, we felt held to¬ 
gether by there being something that had hap¬ 
pened that they, the people who disliked us, 
did not understand. 

We ourselves all understood the Cova, where 
it was rich and warm and not too brightly 
lighted, and noisy and smoky at certain hours, 
and there were always girls at the tables and 
the illustrated papers on a rack on the wall. 
The girls at the Cova were very patriotic, and 
I found that the most patriotic people in Italy 
were the caf6 girls—and I believe they arc still 
patriotic. 

The hoys at first were very polite about my 
medals and asked me what I had done to get 
them. 1 showed them the papers, which were 
written in a very beautiful language and full of 
fratellanza 3 and abnegazionc,' but which really 
said, with the adjectives removed, that I had 
been given the medals because I was an Ameri¬ 
can. After that their manner changed a little 
toward me, although I was their friend against 
outsiders. 1 was a friend, but I was never really 
one of them after they had read the citations, 
because it had been different with them and 
they had done very different things to get their 
medals. I had been wounded, it was true; but 
we all knew that being wounded, after all, was 
really an accident. I was never ashamed of the 
ribbons, though, and sometimes, after the cock¬ 
tail hour, I would imagine myself having done 
all the things they had done to get their med¬ 
als; but walking home at night through the 
empty streets with the cold wind and all the. 
shops closed, trying to keep near the street 
lights, I knew that I would never have done 
such things, and I was very much afraid to die, 
and often lay in bed at night by myself, afraid 
to die and wondering how I would be when I 
went back to the front again. 

The three with the medals were like hunting- 
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hawks; and 1 was not a hawk, although 1 might 
seem a hawk to those who have never hunted, 
they, the three, knew better and so we dotted 
apart. But I stayed good friends with the lmy 
5 who had been wounded lus first day at the 
front, liecuuse he would never know now how 
he would have turned out; so ho could never 
be accepted either, and I liked him because 1 
thought perhaps he would not have turned out 
lo to be a hawk either. 

The major, who bad been the great fencer, 
did not believe in bravery, and spent much 
time while we sat in the machines collecting 
my grammar. He hud complimented me on 
15 bow I spoke Italian, and we talked together 
very easily. One day 1 had said that Italian 
seemed such an easy language to me that I 
could not take a great interest in it; everything 
was so easy to say. “Ah, yes," the major said. 
20 "Why, then, do you not take up the use of 
grammar?” So we took up the use of grammar, 
and soon Italian was such a different language 
that I was afraid to talk to him until I had the 
grammar straight in my mind. 

25 The major caine very regularly to the hos¬ 
pital. I do not think he ever missed a day, al¬ 
though I am sure lie did not believe in the 
machines. There was a time when none of us 
believed in the machines, and one day the 
30 major said it was all nonsense. The machines 
were new then and it was we who were to 
prove them. It was an idiotic idea, he said, "a 
theory, like another.” I bad not learned my 
grammar, and lie said I was a stupid impossible 
35 disgrace, and he was a fool to have bothered 
with me. He was a small man and he sat 
straight up in his chair with his right hand 
thrust into the machine and looked straight 
ahead at the wall while the straps thumped up 
40 and down with his fingers in them. 

“What will you do when the war is over if 
it is over?” he asked me. "Speak grammati¬ 
cally!" 

"I will go to the States.” 

45 “Are you married?” 

“No, but I hope to be.” 

“The more of a fool you are,” he said. He 
seemed very angry. "A man must not marry.” 

“Why, Signor Maggiore?” 

50 “Don’t call me ‘Signor Maggiore.’ ” 

“Why must not a man marry?” 

“He cannot marry. He cannot marry,” he 
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said angrily. “If he is to lose everything, he 
should not place himself in a position to lose 
that. He should not place himself in a position 
to lose. He should find things he cannot lose.” 

He spoke very angrily and bitterly, and 
looked straight ahead while he talked. 

"But why should he necessarily lose it?” 

“He’ll lose it,” the major said. He was look¬ 
ing at the wall. Then he looked down at the 
machine and jerked his little hand out from 
between the straps and slapped it hard against 
his thigh. “He’ll lose it,” he almost shouted. 
“Don’t argue with met” Then he called to the 
attendant who ran the machines. “Come and 
turn this damned thing off.” 

He went back into the other room for the 
light treatment and the massage. Then I heard 
him ask the doctor if he might use his telephone 
and he shut the door. When he came back into 
the room, I was sitting in another machine. He 
was wearing his cape and had his cap on, and 
he came directly toward my machine and put 
his arm on my shoulder. 

“I am so sorry,” he said, and patted me on 
the shoulder with his good hand. “I would not 
be rude. My wife has just died. You must for¬ 
give me.” 

“Oh—’’ I said, feeling sick for him. "I am 
so sorry.” 

He stood there biting his lower lip. “It is very 
difficult,” he said. "I cannot resign myself.” 

He looked straight past me and out through 
the window. Then he began to cry. “I am ut¬ 
terly unable to resign myself,” he said and 
choked. And then crying, his head up looking 
at nothing, carrying himself straight and sol¬ 
dierly, with tears on both his cheeks and biting 
his lips, he walked past the machines and out 
the door. 

The doctor told me that the major’s wife, 
who was very young and whom h$ had not 
married until he was definitely invalided out 
of the war, had died of pneumonia. She had 
been sick only a few days. No one expected her 
to die. The major did not come to the hospital 
for three days. Then he came at the usual hour, 
wearing a black band on the sleeve of his uni¬ 
form. When he came back, there were large 
framed photographs around the wall, of all 
sorts of wounds before and after they had been 
cured by the machines. In front of the machine 
the major used were three photographs of 

V' 


hands like his that were completely restored. I 
do not know where the doctor got them. I al¬ 
ways understood we were the first to use the 
machines. The photographs did not make much 
5 difference to the major because he only looked 
out of the window. 

PAUL GREEN 

10 

Paul Green (1894- ) is primarily known as 

a dramatist. Among his notable plays are In 
Abraham’s Bosom, 1927; Johnny Johnson, 
1936; and Native Son, 1941 (co-author); he has 
15 been connected with the Carolina Playmakers 
at the University of North Carolina for many 
years. As youth and adult he has closely studied 
Negro life, temperament, and moods, and most 
of his best work concerns these matters. A 
20 dramatist’s keen ear and Southerner’s intimate 
knowledge of Negro dialect notably affect the 
dialogue of “Fine Wagon." The story is an 
acute and moving study in frustration and de¬ 
feat. 

FINE WAGON 1 

The great forest rang as if with the clamor 
of iron bells from the belfries of the trees. 
Standing on the bank of the deep inky creek, 
30 Bobo strained with all his might at his fishing 
pole. Down in the depths somewhere a catfish 
big as a hog was hung on his hook and gradu¬ 
ally pulling him in. Lower and lower bent the 
pole, and inch by inch his bare feet slid in the 
3 5 slick mud. He felt himself jerked headlong to¬ 
ward the sickish black water, when suddenly 
there came a voice calling and a soft breath 
blowing in his ear. The great forest wheeled 
and turned over, rushed toward him, by him. 
40 The bells were silent, and in the flash of an eye 
the stream was gone and so were the fishing 
pole and the fish. 

“Wake up, Sonny, wake up—it’s already 
day," and he felt a gentle hand diddling with 
45 his shoulder. Who . . . What? . . . Mammy 
. . . But he must sleep—sleep a little more. 
And that fish—that great big fish! 

“Wake up, Sonny, yo’ pa’s done fed the 
mules.” 

1 From Salvation on a String by IJaul Green, 
Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1934, by Paul 
Green. 
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He grunted and squirmed about under the 
quilts and sat up. Rubbing his fists in his eyes, 
he blinked at the little brown woman who stood 
by the bed, holding a wiggling lamp in her 
hand. 

“Please, Mammy— Please'm—” And then 
his eyelids drooped shut, he gaped, and sank 
back slowly on the bed. Sweet sleepiness en¬ 
gulfed him instantly. Once more the edge of 
the great forest came moving toward him like 
a cool delicious shadow and once more he 
heard the lofty booming of the bells. 

“Huh, so adder all yo' proud bragging you 
done forgot you’s gwine with yo’ pappy?” the 
voice said. 

He heard the words afar off. They meant 
nothing to him, they were empty sounds. But 
only for a moment, for then remembrance 
flooded into his mind and he sat quickly up. 
Today was the day and he was about to forget 
it. A quick little rush of joy tickled somewhere 
in his chest behind his breastbone. He hopped 
out of bed as if a red fire coal had been 
dropped in his drawers. Cramming his shirttail 
down in his trousers, he followed his mother 
into the kitchen. He hesitated before the basin 
of waiting chilly water, and then reaching up 
his shoulders soused his face down in his dip¬ 
ping cupped hands. “Whoo——oo—no, he chat¬ 
tered. Already Mammy was at the stove taking 
the frying fatback out of the pan. And now 
heavy brogan shoes came clomp-clomping 
along the porch, and Pappy entered—a tall, 
grave black man. 

“Mawning, Bobo." 

“Mawning, Pappy,” he answered, his 
scrubbed face coming out of the ragged bundle 
of towel. 

“You done got that sleepy out’n them eyes 
—unh?” 

"Yessuh, I’se all loud awake.” 

“That’s a boy.” 

“When’s we gwine, Pappy?” 

“Now, now not too big a swivet. We got to 
swallow a bit of grub fust.” And Pappy sat 
down to the table with his hat on. Mammy 
hurried the combread from the stove and put 
it in front of him. 

“Come on, Bobo,” she said, but Bobo had 
already dived under her arm and .onto his 
bench. Shfc stood still at the end of the table 
with the dishcloth in her hand ready to get the 


coffeepot while Puppy lrent his head over. 
“Make us thankful—” he mumbled. “Amen," 
Bol>o whispered to himself. 

Nobody in the world could conk like 
5 Mammy. How good that fatback tasted, and 
the molasses and the bread. And then—what’s 
that?—as she came and set a cup of steaming 
coffee by his plate, 

“Seeing how cold it is and you gwine oif to 
10 work same lak a man,” she said. 

His eves were brimming with thanks as he 
poured his saucer full of the dark stuff--dark 
as the water in that creek. Then he blew on 
it with a great oof the way Puppy did to coo! it. 
t 5 “Warm you up inside?” his father asked. 

"It do that,” he answered, gulping it down 
with the noise of n small horse drinking water. 

lie gobbled his bread and meat, trying to 
keep up with Pappy, and in a few minutes 
20 breakfast was over. Mammy took Pappy’s extra 
old coat from the wall and brought it to him. 

“It’ll be mighty cold riding out on that 
wagon,” she said as she slipped it on him. 

"Come on,” said Pappy, and they hurried 
2 5 out of the house toward the burn. There in the 
gray morning light the wagon stood with itl 
long tongue hanging out. It wasn’t new like a 
white folks’ wagon, but it was mighty nice just 
the same. He and Pappy had worked on it hard 
50 the day before, spiking up the loose spokes and 
driving wedges under the tires to tighten them 
for the heavy loads they’d have to haul. And 
with the new pine-lroard seat laid across the 
body, it stooil waiting to ride. Pappy had 
35 bought the wagon on credit at a sulc a few 
days before for eight dollars. It wovdd come in 
handy hatding stuff for the professors up in 
town, and in a week or two they would make 
enough to pay for it. After that they'd keep on 
40 hauling. Pappy had needed a wagon. When 
he came home a few weeks before, bringing 
old blind Mary to match with the other mule 
Suke, he had sat his mind on something to 
hitch both of them to. He had traded a dog 
45 and gun and two or three dollars for old Mary, 
und it’d take a lot of hauling to get the money 
together to pay for the wagon. But shucks, 
Pappy was stepping on in the world, he was 
smart. Didn’t Mammy say so yesterday at 
50 supper—that they weren’t nolrody smart like 
him? And she had kissed Pappy, feeling fine 
about how things were going. 
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Last night Pappy had said, “Honey, I got bellyband and the hamestring tight. It didn’t 

me a job right off the bat. ’Fessor Johnson up matter if Pappy did come round and retie the 

there at town met me on the street today and hamestring when he’d just managed to pull it 

said he> had some wood to haul down where together, for the hames were fitting snug in the 

he’s gonna build his chillun’s swimming pool 5 collar, and Pappy said that was doing fine as 
and could I haul it. ‘Could I do it?’ Says, ‘Can’t silk. 

nobody do it better.’ Says, ‘I got me a fine “Them’s stout hamestrings too,” said Pappy, 
wagon and a first-class team.’ That’s the way “Joe Ed let me cut ’em from that bull hide 
it goes in this world. You get ready for the job o’ his.” 

and the job gets ready for you. Says, ‘I got a 10 “I bet they’ll hold—hold near ’bout a lion,” 

boy Bobo growing lak a weed, and all muscling Bobo spoke up. 

up. Me and him both’ll be back heah, suh, to- “Or a’ elevint,” said Pappy. 

morrow.’ ” “Or a steam engine,” Bobo chuckled. 

These things ran through Bobo’s mind as he "Yeh, they’ll hold—hold till the cows come 
padded barefooted along toward the barn, try- 15 home, and that britehin’, that’s a real piece of 
ing to keep up with his father’s long stride. scrimptious handiwork,” and Pappy surveyed 

“Yessuh, put me at a stick of wood and I’ll the old ragged strips of bed ticking he had 

tote my end,” he said out loud. sewed together to help finish off the harness. 

“Huh, what’s that?” Pappy asked, looking By this time the wide light of dawn had 
down at him but never slackening his pace. 20 spread upward from the east across the sky, 
“I mean—mean I’se gwine sho’ work hard.” and Bobo wasn’t afraid at all as he went into 

And Pappy looked out toward the morning the loft and threw down two bundles of fodder 

star, laughed a great laugh, and patted his for the mules’ dinner. And now Mammy came 

shoulder. out of the house, bringing lunch wrapped up 

“How much that man gwine pay me, 25 in a paper for her two men folks. So it was that 
Pappy?” he inquired as they slid open the everything was ready at last and not a bit too 

stable door. soon, for the smiling face of the sun was peep- 

"I bet a whole ten cents; that’s what you’d ing up over the edge of the world, 
better charge him.” “You all be smart,” Mammy called out as 

Ten cents! And there’d be other ten centses 3 ° they climbed up into the wagon and sat down 
—nearly every day there would, for they on the seat side by side. Pappy thudded his 

would be so good at hauling and all the ’fessors rope whip through the air with a great flourish, 

would be asking them to do jobs. Ten cents a and off they went. 

day! His little skinny hand slid down into his “We’ll be home right around sundown,” he 
pocket as if he already expected to find a 35 shouted back, "and men Bobo wants us a 
piece of hard round money there. And once real bait of that side meat all fried and ready!” 
more, as had happened several times during “We’ll be home at sundown!” Bobo shouted 

the last day and night, the bright picture of likewise, sticking his hand up out of his father’s 

a new fishing hook and a line gleamed for an old coat sleeve in a little crooked gesture, half 

instant in his mind. But he was cunning; he 40 a wave and half a salute. He had seen the 
would not mention that yet. But he knew white boys stick their hands up like that at the 

where they could be got. Uptown in the hard- college campus. And Mammy waved back at 

ware store—all with red corks and plenty of him, standing there by the gate with the new 
lead sinkers. sun shining in her face. 

“You try yo’ stuff at bridling Suke,” Pappy 45 They drove on down the dead-weeded lane 
said. "This new mule kinder cantankerous." and soon came into the highroad. To the right 

And pridefully Bobo opened the door and and to the left stretched the white frosty fields, 
went in with the bridle in his hand. Old Suke and in the distance the church spires of the 
stood with her head down as if expecting him white man’s town stuck up above the wooded 
and, slick as that old Syrian peddler, he put the 50 hill. The. steel wagon tires made little gritty 
bridle on her and led her from the stall. Then sounds as they drove along, 
the business of harnessing and getting the “Don’t this wagon run good, Bobo?” 
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"It sho’ do. Pappy." Bushels and bushels of yellow doll.us ami white 

“It orter—I was up and give it a good greas- dollars and hales of greenbacks they kept 

ing whilst you was snoozing.” stored away there. That was when- all the 

"You’da woke me up I'da l>een there and money came from to hoy the things that people 

holp you.” 5 needed. And to the left there was the haidware 

‘Them tiahs cries a little, hut they’s tight as store where they kept all kinds of blades, 

a drum, ain't they?” and knives and hooks—fishhooks. Well, when 

"Tight as Dick’s hatband. Wc sho’ put the spring came . . . Next down there hy the 

fixing on ’em.” drugstore was the hlue-and-white sign of the 

“Yeh, didn’t we?” 1 ° telegraph office shut up and asleep. In a lew 

“Git up there, Suke—you, Mary.” Bobo hours it would be open, and folks would go in 

chirped in his manful way. They were now there and write things on a slip of paper, and 

mounting the hill, the air was sharp and biting, a man would tap on a little handle, and them 

and Bobo had to clamp his jaws tight, his teeth taps would be words that went out along wires 

were chattering so. But he’d never let Pappy 1 5 and ’way to New York and maybe across the 
know. They rode on in silence awhile. Bobo world through a pipe under the sea. Lord, 

could see from Pappv’s thoughtful face he was Lord, weren’t people smart!—Smart, lie was 
thinking of something. Maybe planning out smart too. 

the big work ahead and he didn’t want to talk. Bobo had always been frightened by the 

A gang of robins flew across over his head go- 20 big buildings and goings-on when he had come 
ing north. He watched them till they were little uptown to buy five cents’ worth of snuff or ten 

jumping eye specks low in the sky. It would cents’ worth of fatback for Mammy and Pappy, 

turn warm soon—today, tomorrow. It always But this morning he looked at the houses and 

turned warm after a heavy frost like this one. stores with unafraid eyes. He felt more at home 
The robins knew—they were smart like people. 2 5 among them today. He was a workingman now. 
Soon they were rolling along the asphalt and nobody ever bothered a workingman—not 
streets of the town. Every shop was closed, even big boys that liked to pick on you and 
every house deserted. It was too early for the throw your cap up and lodge it in a tree. He 
white folks to be up. They were different from had something to do now, work for the white 
colored folks who had to be out to get a soon 3 ° folks, and that made everything right. The 
start. Already some of the women cooks were white folks wouldn’t allow no foolishness with 
on their way to work—their arms in front of any of their help. 

them, their elbows gripped in the palm of each In a few minutes they had gone through the 

hand. It was cold and they walked in a hurry. village to the outer edge and came where a 
Their shoes made a clock-clock on the hard 5 5 little alley turned off from the main street and 
sidewalks. down a hill. 

“Ain’t everything quiet—-lak somebody "Is we ’bout got there, Pappy?” 

asleep?” Bobo half whispered. "Yeh, right down yonder is where ’lessor 

“Yeh,” Pappy replied, “sleep. That’s what’s lives.” And he pulled the heads of the mules 
the matter with people, Bobo. They all sleep 4 ° into the alley. “He’s got a lot of wood cut ’way 
too much. Now look at you and me—we’s up below his house and he wants it hauled up to 
and doing.” put in his cellar.” 

“That’s right,” Bobo agreed soberly, and "Looks like a sort of rough place down 

Pappy continued with feeling in his voice, “By there,” Bobo said, straining his eyes ahead of 
the time other folks start to work we done done 45 him. 

half a day. That’s what gets a man ahead. He "Sho’, but we’s the men to get that wood 
that rises ’fore the sun is the man what gets the out’n there, ain’t we, Bobo?” 
most work done.” “Is that," Bobo spoke up strongly and 

And now they were passing by the gray briskly, 
granite building that was the great bank where 5 ° “And he’s gwine pay us a dollar a cawd to 
the white Yuen went in and out during the day, move it. He said he had ten or twelve cawds 
hauling in their money and putting it away. down there." 
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“How much is a cawd, Pappy?” arm like a big rat running under his skin. 

And now they were turning off to the “All right,” Pappy called, “try the end of that 
left down a little rock path that skirted around thing.” And Bobo took hold of the big black log 

and away from the professor's house. What of solid hickory all ready to show his strength, 
a house that was, all white and pretty shining 5 Just then they heard a heavy voice calling 
there among the bare trees. And how many down from the house above and, looking up, 
chimneys did it have, and the windows with Bobo saw a man wearing some land of a gown 

green blinds! Bobo almost caught his breath standing by the porch railing, his hair all rum- 

—there on the porch sat a big red bicycle. pled. 

That must belong to one of the chillun, but 10 “Who’s that?” he asked, letting go of the log 

he didn’t mind how many bicycles the chillun and stopping still as a post. 

had ’cause some of these days—that too maybe "S-sh, that’s ’fessor,’’ Pappy said. 

—not a new one—no—no—just an old one. “Hey, what you doing down therel” the 

"Well, a cawd of wood is a pile ’bout ten professor shouted. And Pappy even as far away 

feet long and as high ns yo’ head and you get a 15 as he was pulled off his hat quickly and bowed 
dollar for moving.it,” said Pappy. "Yeh, ten or respectfully. 

twelve of ’em. I bet we near’bout will move “Mawning, ’Fessor,” he answered in a low 
six or eight of them cawds today, and that’s six voice and smiled same as if ’fessor was right 
or eight dollars.” in front of him. 

"Look out there, Pappyl” 20 “Mawning, suh,” Bobo whispered, pulling 

“Sho,” his father gravely replied as he pulled off his hat likewise, 
on the plowline reins and stopped the mules, “For goodness sakes! You make enough 
for the wagon was going down the hill and racket to wake up the neighborhood,” said 

almost pushing the collars up over their heads. the figure on the porch. 

“I better tighten up them britchin’ strops a 25 “Yessuh,” Pappy began and then fumbled a 
little bit.” And holding to the lines, he climbed bit for his words. “We thought we’d get an 

down and scotched the wheel with a rock. In a early start, suh.” 

few minutes he had tightened the straps of bed “Well, you have that; it’s just seven o’clock.” 

ticking and was ready to go. “Yessuh,” and Pappy bowed again. 

“Does you think you mought drive some?” 30 “Well, go on and be as quiet as possible. 
“Lemme," Bobo answered eagerly. Haul the wood round to the cellar door. I’ll 

Handing over the reins, Pappy got behind come out a little later.” 
the wagon and held it back as the mules moved “Yessuh,” said Pappy again, still holding his 
down the hill. What a strong man Pappy was hat in his hand. 

there pulling on the coupling pole like as if it 35 The figure on the porch looked round at the 
had been the wagon’s tail, and the mules had world, yawned and retired into the house, 
to push a little bit against the collars now that Pappy and Bobo waited a moment and then 

Pappy was holding back so sharp. went on with their loading, but this time slow 

They finally got safely down to the little and careful, laying each piece of wood gently 
wooded hollow where the firewood was piled 40 in ‘he wagon as if they were packing eggs, 
in great heaps, and they did no damage at all “Why do he do that?” Bobo at last softly in- 
more than tearing off a patch of bark from a quired. 

sugar-mnple tree with the wagon hub. After “Who you mean do what?” his father asked 
much backing and sliding the rear end of the in a low stem voice. 

wagon round, they got set near a pile of wood 45 The man up there in that big house—Fes- 
and began to load it. It was a fine mixture of sor.” 

oak and pine cut in the proper lengths for the Something seemed to be bothering Pappy, 
professor’s fireplace, and Bobo liked to work for he laid down his piece of wood and looked 
at it, it looked so nice. He heaved piece after at Bobo. “Why you ax that?” 
piece up into the open body, trying to match 50 “He kept looking around at the earf and up 
his father. Talk about being smart-^-huh, with at the sky. It ain’t going to snow, is it?” 
a few days of this stuff he’d put a muscle on his “Oh,” said Pappy, as if he had been thinking 
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of something else. And then he turned back to “Well, 1 spec’s we In-tier start up the lull with 
loading the wood again, and Bolx> turned back this.” and Pappy gathered up the lems. Nuke 
also. But they decided to leave the big hickory and Mary, who had stood drooping m then 

log until tlie next load. tracks, suddenly woke up as if a swarm ol 

"Must be some kinder big man, ain’t lie,” 5 hornets had Come up out of the ground at 

Bobo said presently, “living in that big house them. Suke gave a lunge fonvard and old blind 

with all these woods around?” Mary gave a lunge backward. "Get up llu ie," 

“He’s a 'fessor—teaches boys and gals— said Pappy, whopping Mary a blow on the 

that’s what ’fessor means." Pappy was silent a rump with his whip. And now she spiang ior- 

bit and then went on as if to himself, "He a Jo ward and Suke stood still. "You. Sokol" he 
mighty big man. I heard some folks say he a big shouted. And quicker than hailing, the little 

man." Now Pappy looked carefully about him. blows of the whip danced from one mule to the 

“Huh?” said Bobo. other. With a rattle and groaning of the wheels 

“Do what?” anil Pappy seized a piece of oak the heavy load began to move up the stony hill, 

and lifted it aloft. 15 and Pappy winked at Bobo as much as to say, 

“Yeh, do what. Pappy?” “Ain’t that pulling lor you?” 

“Don’t ax so many questions. ’Fessor wants As they swung round into the little road, the 

his wood hauled, he gwine pay for it, and we rear wheel hooked the sugar maple again, 

gwine haul it. He a big man, he stands mighty "Whoa," said Pappy, and just in time, for the 

high. I hear ’em say he writes books and makes 20 coupling pole was bent like an Indian’s bow. 
money enough—enough to burn.” And survey- The mules stopped, slumped down in their 

ing the pile of wood on the wagon, lie added, tracks and began to gnaw the dead scattering 

“Looks like we ’bout got a load.” brown oak leaves that hung from a branch 

“What do he write about, Pappy?” above their heads. Suddenly the creaky twang- 

“Huh?” 25 ing of an opening screen door sounded across 

“ ‘Fessor. Do he write tales Ink what Mam- the hollow. Bobo looked out toward the house 

my read from a book that time?” and saw the professor, partly dressed, standing 

Pappy suddenly snickered and looked around on the porch again, 
at him in a way he didn’t understand. Then “There he is again. Pappy,” he said, clutch- 

he said, “Say he writes books about the colored 30 ing his father’s arm. 
folks.” “Whoa,” said Pappy softly to the mules. 

"Sho?” “Heigh,” said the professor, “didn’t I tell you 

“Sho’.” to keep quiet down there?” 

“And do the colored folks read ’em?” Pappy’s hat was already off in his hands 

“Shet yo’ mouth and go ’way,” Pappy an- 35 again as he answered gently, “Yessuh, yessuh, 
swered, and snickering again, he went on. we’s just getting started, ’Fessor, and we"— 
“White folks buy ’em and read ’em ’way off Pappy looked down at Bobo as if asking him 
yonder. That’s how he gets so much money to what to suy. 

build his house and this heah swimming pool.” "Haven't you hung your wheel in that maplo 
Pappy’s hand went into his pocket, and Bobo 40 tree?” the professor called, and Bobo saw him 
watched it like a hawk. How long had he been sliding his suspenders on his shoulders in a 
waiting for that! This time it was true, he was quick nervous jerk. 

going to do it, and sure enough Pappy pulled “He coming down here. Pappy," he whis- 
out a twist of homemade tobacco and bit off a pered. 

big chew. Bobo edged up to him, wafting. For 45 “No suh,” answered Pappy, “we just giving 
a moment the twist hesitated in Pappy’s hand, the mules a little breathing space, suh.” 
and then he pinched off a big crumb and “Well, see that you don’t hurt anything.” 
handed it to him. Bobo’s skinny paw darted out And once more the professor gave that look 
and seized it quick as a bat catching a bug. He round him and turned quickly back into the 
stuck it in his mouth, rolled it round with his 50 house. 

tongue, and settled it over on one side making After much prying and straining, they got 
his jaw stick out. the wheel loose from the tree, but not until an¬ 
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other great gleaming gap of bark had been "What’s your name?” But now Bobo had lost 
torn off in the process. When they had got the his tongue. 

load farther up the hill, they scotched the “His name’s Roosevelt, suh, but we calls 
wheels, and Pappy came back. He grabbed up him Bobo,” answered Pappy gravely, 
a handful of dirt, smeared it over the scars so 5 “H'm,” said the professor. “And pile the 

that no one would notice them, and Bobo ran wood straight back against the coalbin, will 
about picking up the pieces of bark which he you?” 

hid under the fallen leaves. Then they went “Yessuh, we’s fixing it up fine and dandy.” 

back to the wagon and rode out onto the high “And you can turn round down there next to 

ground. They drove proudly round back of the 10 the garage.” 
house and stopped near the cellar door. “Yessuh.” 

“Look a-there, Pappy,” whispered Bobo hor- “Good gracious, boy, aren’t you frozen, bare- 
rified, pointing to one of the rear wheels. The footed the way you are?” 
wedges had fallen out from under the tire and “Oh, he don’t mind the cold, suh, his feets 

the old wheel stood all crank-sided. 15 is tough as whitleather.” 

"Oh, that wheel’ll stand up,” said Pappy “No suh, I don’t feel the cold in my feets, 
lightly, eyeing it. “We’ll get unloaded and then suh,” Bobo faltered. 

take a rock and drive that tire back on.” And "H’m. And what you got in your mouth, 
climbing down, he wrapped the reins tight son?” But Bobo could only stare at the professor 
round a front hub so the mules couldn’t get at 20 with wide frightened eyes. “Don’t you know 
the spirea bushes. Bobo passed the wood piece chewing tobacco at your age will stunt you and 
by piece to his father who took it in armfuls keep you from growing up? Why, you’re noth- 

quietly down into the cellar. By this time the ing but a baby.” And once more the professor 

people in the house were astir, and Bobo could looked inquiringly about the world and up at 
see into the kitchen where Miss Sally, the cook, 25 the sky as he turned to re-enter the house, 
wearing some kind of fancy lace thing on her At last the load was stored away, and after 
head, was preparing breakfast. The smell of much knocking and wedging down at the ga- 
coffee and bacon came out to him and he rage, the old wheel was strengthened, and they 
sniffed the air hungrily like a little dog. And returned to the woods. But now it seemed the 
now the professor reappeared, his face clean- 30 mules had decided not to do any more work 
shaven and his hair brushed. He came up to the that day. They kept twisting and turning about 

wagon and looked sharply at the load. Bobo and sticking out their heads, trying to get at the 

tried to keep his mind on his work, handing dead leaves. And when after a lot of trouble 

down the wood to his father below, but he the wagon was finally backed and skewed 

could smell the clear winey stuff the professor 3 5 round to another pile, old Mary suddenly bc- 
had used for shaving. It filled the air, getting gan to kick and lunge in the harness. Pappy 

into his mouth and nostrils so strong that he seesawed on the reins and spanked her with 

could taste it. the whip, and only after she had tom the 

“You’ll never move that wood with such a britching off and burst one of his prized liame- 
tumout as that,” said the professor shortly. 40 strings did he finally get her quieted. All the 
‘Look at that wheel!” while Bobo kept looking up toward the house, 

“Yessuh,” answered Pappy, as he laid his hat expecting the professor to come charging out 
on the ground beside him. "We’ll fix that up in yelling at them. His heart was in his mouth, 

a minute, suh, the wedge just fell out.” and he breathed again when at last the britch- 

“Yes, I see it did. How are you, son?" 45 ing was mended, the hamestring retied, and 
“Fine, thanky, suh,” Bobo choked, almost everything ready for the loading to begin. This 
speechless at being addressed by the mighty time Pappy pitched the wood boldly into the 

man who lived in such a house and had cooks wagon. The white folks were up and having 

and bicycles and automobiles and a big furnace breakfast, and the chatter of children %vas 
thing down there in the cellar that kept the 50 heard in the house. It didn’t make any differ- 
house warm. ence about noise now. 
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“We better not put such a heavy load on this 
time, had we. Pappy?” 

"No, we ain't going to load up furdcr’n to the 
brim,” he replied. And when they were ready. 
Pappy mounted briskly to the top of the seat 
and gave the word for the mules to go. Bobo 
started behind, but old Mary acted as if Satan 
was in her. She lunged forward, broke the 
hamestring again, and ran straight out of the 
harness. And before Pappy could do a thing 1 
she had turned herself completely around and 
stood facing them with her white, sightless eyes 
as if laughing at him. Pappy suddenly lost his 
temper and, leaning far over with his rope 
whip, struck her a knock in the face. She reared i 
up on her hind feet, and giving a great jump, 
left the harness behind her. 

“Look out, look out, Pappy!” Bobo squealed 
in fright. 

Pappy sprang down from the wagon, and 
with a strong hold upon the reins kept old 
Mary from getting entirely loose and running 
away. And now from the porch Bobo heard the 
dreaded voice again: 

“What's the matter down there?” 

Bobo didn’t dare look up, for he knew the 
professor was coming down the hill. And in a 
minute there he stood beside them. Without a 
word Pappy dropped his whip on the ground 
and began straightening out the harness, and 
old Mary started greedily eating the dead 
leaves again. Suddenly the professor broke into 
a loud laugh, and Bobo shook in his tracks. 
Somehow that laugh made him feel queer and 
trembly. 

“What in the name of God did you come 
trying to haul wood with such a mess as this?" 
the professor shouted. 

“Yessuh, yessuh, but—” Pappy began. 

“But nothing,” said the professor sharply, 
and he took a step backward and surveyed the 
wagon and the team. “Here, son, you hold her 
head and let’s see what we can do.” The pro¬ 
fessor took off his fine coat and undid his white 
collar and set to work tying up the britching 
and rehitching the traces on old Mary. 

“You sho ; know yo’ stuff 'bout mules, ’Fes- 
sor,” Pappy broke in presently, standing there 
pinching a dead twig in pieces between his 
fingers. 

“Yes, I know enough not to starve them to 


death and not to try to haul wood with the 
harness and wagon falling to bits,” he snapped 

Bobo stood looking on, every now and then 
spitting in noiseless excitement off to one side. 

5 He watched the deft movements of the pro¬ 
fessor as if mesmerized, and now and then his 
gaze traveled to his father, who stood all 
shamed and humbled with his hat ofl. A queer 
lump rose up from his breast and stuck in Ills 
o throat, and he swallowed quickly. Then he be¬ 
gan sputtering, li ving to get hack the wad of 
tobacco that had gone down. Gritting his teeth, 
he blinked and shook the tears out ol his eyes, 
making little choking noises in his throat. 

5 "What's the matter with you, son?" queried 
the ptofessor, stating at him. 

"Nothing, suh, nothing,” he answered quick¬ 
ly. 

“You look sick. Have you hud any break- 
o fast?” 

"Yessuh.” 

“Yessuh, we both et a big bait 'fore we come 
off," Pappy said, coining over and timidly offer¬ 
ing to help fasten the breast chains. 

5 “You wait; I’ll drive out for you.” And cluck¬ 
ing kindly to the mules, the professor jiggled 
the reins gently. The wagon slowly liegun to 
move. The professor walked along as the mules 
pulled on up the hill, and then blam, that old 
o rear wheel struck a stone thut wus hidden by 
the leaves, and with a moaning groan it col¬ 
lapsed. And now once more the professor gave 
his queer laugh. He stood a moment looking at 
the reins in his hand, and then throwing them 
5 down, took out some money and handed it to 
Pappy, “Here’s a dollar, though you’ve not 
earned fifty cents.” 

“Thanky, suh, (hanky, suh,” said Pappy, wip¬ 
ing his hand on his coat and humbly taking the 
o money. 

Without a word the professor turned and 
strode off toward the house. When he had gone 
a little distance he turned and shouted, “Take 
your bundle of trash and clear out. I’ll get 
5 somebody else to haul my wood!” With that he 
was gone. 

Bobo stood looking at the ground. He could 
see the toes of his father’s ragged shoes in front 
of him. Finally they moved, and he heard his 
o father say, “I reckon we just about as well quit 
and go home, son.” And then he heard another 
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voice saying—a woman’s voice up on the porch 
—"What’s the matter, Marvin?” and then the 
professor replying, “The same old story. My 
God, these everlasting Negroes—poverty—tri¬ 
fling. Come on, let’s finish our breakfast.” And 
the door of the great house slammed shut like 
the jaws of a steel trap. 

Pappy tied a limb to the coupling pole under 
the axle, and the old broken wheel was loaded 
into the wagon body. All the while Bobo stood 
by without moving. His hands and arms hung 
down by his sides. He made no effort to help 
or do anything, but just stood there. “Come on, 
boy,” Pappy said harshly. 

They climbed up into the wagon, and the 
mules now, as if glad to be free of work, moved 
quickly up the hill and back into the main 
highway. Through the town they rode, the old 
limb dragging under the wheelless end of the 
axle. People looked out from the houses as they 
passed, and a group of white schoolchildren 
playing tag on the sidewalk stopped and point¬ 
ed at them. Bobo sat on the seat by Pappy, 
looking straight ahead, and Pappy was looking 
straight ahead too. When they neared the busi 
ness section of the village Pappy turned off 
and went along a side street. And soon they 
came to the other edge of the town and de¬ 
scended the hill. 

When they rode up near the woodpile, Mam¬ 
my unbent from her sweeping by the door and 
stared at them. 

“Why you back so early?” she called. “I ain’t 
got a speck of dinner ready. Eyh, and look 
what’s happened to your wagon wheel!” 

Jumping down from his seat, Bobo entered 
the yard. 

“We don’t want no dinner!” he heard his 
father’s rough brutal voice shout behind him. 

“What’s the matter, son?” Mammy said. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he gulped. And catch¬ 
ing hold of her apron, he began to sob. 

“Dry upl” Pappy yelled after him, but Bobo 
sobbed and sobbed. 

“What’s happened, son?” Mammy said, 
smoothing his woolly head with her hand. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he spluttered. 

And then a dreadful thumping and squeal¬ 
ing began in the edge of the yard. But Bobo 
didn’t look up. For even with his face buried 
in his mother’s apron and his eyes stuck shut 
with tears, he could see a skinny black man 

u 


there by the woodpile beating old Mary with 
an ax helve, and that black man was Pappy— 
and he was ragged and weak and pitiful. 

5 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENlST 

A large number of poems (I, 190 ) and short 
stories reflect Stephen Vincent Bendt’s ( 1898 - 
io 1943 ) knowledge of, and absorption in, Amer¬ 
ican tradition and customs. John Brown’s Body, 
1928 , is an epic of the Civil War, for example; 
and We Stand United, 1945 , is a collection of 
radio scripts which spiritedly defend American 
1 5 democratic institutions against the threat of to¬ 
talitarianism. Bendt’s vigorous patriotism and 
tolerant attitudes toward life are reflected in 
other volumes: Thirteen O’clock, 1937 ; Tales 
Before Midnight, 1939 ; and The Last Circle, 
20 1948 . "The Devil and Daniel Webster,” a clas¬ 
sic of folk humor, is distinctly in the tradition 
of American folklore, which is composed of 
largely legendary customs, tales, and beliefs. 
Dan’l Webster here assumes a place among 
2$ such gigantic figures as Davy Crockett, Paul 
Bunyan, and John Henry. The details of the 
story—New England beliefs and customs, New 
Hampshire shrewdness, dialect, and setting — 
are discriminatingly handled. Especially note- 
30 worthy is the blending of historical and legend¬ 
ary details for the purpose of providing folk 
atmosphere. 

THE DEVIL AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER 1 

It’s a story they tell in the border country, 
where Massachusetts joins Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Yes, Dan’l Webster’s dead—or, at 
least, they buried him. But every time there's a 
40 thunderstorm around Marshfield, they say you 
can hear his rolling voice in the hollows of the 
sky. And they say that if you go to his grave 
and speak loud and clear, "Dan’l Webster— 
Dan’l Webster!” the ground’ll begin to shiver 
4; and the trees to shake. And after a while you’ll 
hear a deep voice saying, “Neighbor, how 
stands the Union?” Then you better answer the 
Union stands as she stood, rock-bottomed and 
copper-sheathed, one and indivisible, or he’s 

1 From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Bendt, published by Binehart & Co., Inc. Copy¬ 
right, 1936 , by Stephen Vincent Ben£t. 
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liable to rear right out of the ground. At least 
that’s what I was told when I was a youngster. 

You see, for a while, he was the biggest man 
in the country. He never got to be President, 
but he was the biggest man. There were thou¬ 
sands that trusted in him right next to God Al¬ 
mighty, and they told stories alxmt him that 
were like stories of patriarchs and such. They 
said, when he stood up to speak, stars and 
stripes came right out in the sky, and once he 
spoke against a river and made it sink into the 
ground. They said, when he walked the woods 
with his fishing rod, Killall, the trout would 
jump out of the streams right into his pockets, 
for they knew it was no use putting up a fight 
against him; and, when he argued a case, he 
could tum on the harps of the blessed and the 
shaking of the earth underground. That was the 
kind of man he was, and his big farm up at 
Marshfield was suitable to him. The chickens 
he raised were all white meat down to the 
drumsticks, the cows were tended like children, 
and the big ram he called Goliath had horns 
with a curl like a morning-glory vine and could 
butt through an iron door. But Dan’l wasn’t one 
of your gentleman farmers; he knew all the 
ways of the land, and he’d be up at candlelight 
to see that the chores got done. A man with a 
mouth like a mastiff, a brow like a mountain 
and eyes like burning anthracite—that was 
Dan’l Webster in his prime. And the biggest 
case he argued never got written down in the 
books, for he argued it against the devil, nip 
and tuck and no holds barred. And this is the 
way I used to hear it told. 

There was a man named Jabez Stone, lived 
at Cross Corners, New Hampshire. He wasn’t a 
bad man to start with, but he was an unlucky 
man. If he planted coni, he got borers; if he 
planted potatoes, he got blight. He had good- 
enough land, but it didn’t prosper him; he had 
a decent wife and children, but the more chil¬ 
dren he had, the less there was to feed them. 

If stones cropped up in his neighbor’s field, 
boulders boiled up in his; if he had a horse with 45 
the spavins, he’d trade it for one with the stag¬ 
gers and give something extra. There’s some 
folks bound to be like that, apparently. But one 
day Jabez Stone got sick of the whole business. 

He’d been plowing that morning and he’d 50 
just broke*the plowshare on a rock that he 
could have sworn hadn’t been there yesterday. 


And, as he stood looking at the plowshare, the 
off horse began to cough—that ropy kind of 
cough that means sickness and horse doctors. 
There were two children down with measles. 

5 his wife was ruling, and he had a whitlow on 
his thumb. It was about the last straw for Jabez 
Stone. "I vow,” lie said, and he looked around 
him kind of desperate—”1 vow it's enough to 
make a man want to sell his soul to the devill 
to And I would, too, for two cents.” 

Then he felt a kind of queerness come over 
him at having said what he’d said; though nat¬ 
urally, being a New Hampshireman, he would¬ 
n’t take it back. But, all the sumo, when it got 
1 5 to be evening arid, as far as ho could see, no 
notice had been taken, he felt relieved in his 
mind, for he was a religious mail. But notice is 
always taken, sooner or later, just like the Good 
Book says. And, sure enough, next day, about 
20 suppertime, a soft-spoken, dark-dressed stran¬ 
ger drove up in a hundsome buggy and asked 
for Jabez Stone. 

Well, Jabez told his family it was a lawyer, 
come to see him about a legacy. But he knew 
25 who it was. He didn’t like the looks of the 
stranger, nor the way he smiled with his teeth. 
They were whito teeth, and plentiful—some 
say they were filed to a point, but I wouldn’t 
vouch for thnt. And he didn’t like it when the 
30 dog took one look at the stranger and ran away 
howling, with his tail between his legs. But 
having passed his word, more or less, ho stuck 
to it, and they went out behind the barn and 
made their bargain. Jabez Stone had to prick 
35 his finger to sign, and the stranger lent him a 
silver pin. The wound healed clean, but it left 
a little white scar. 

After that, all of a sudden, things began to 
pick up and prosper for Jabez Stone. His cows 
40 got fat and his horses sleek, his crops were the 
envy of the neighborhood, and lightning might 
strike all over the valley, but it wouldn’t strike 
his barn. Pretty soon, he was one of the pros¬ 
perous people of the country; they asked him 
to stand for selectman, and he stood for it; 
there began to be talk of running him for the 
state senate. All in all, you might say the Stone 
family was as happy and contented as cats in 
a dairy. And so they were, except for Jabez 
Stone. 

He’d been contented enough, the first few 
years. It’s a great thing when bad luck turns; It 
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drives most other things out of your head. True, 
every now and then, especially in rainy weath¬ 
er, the little white scar on his finger would give 
him a twinge. And once a year, punctual as 
clockwork, the stranger with the handsome 
buggy would come driving by. But the sixth 
year, the stranger lighted, and after that, his 
peace was over for Jabez Stone. 

The stranger came through the lower field, 
switching his boots with a cane—they were 
handsome black boots, but Jabez Stone never 
liked the look of them, particularly the toes. 
And, after he’d passed the time of day, he said, 
"Well, Mr. Stone, you’re a hummer! It’s a very 
pretty property you’ve got here, Mr. Stone.” 

"Well, some might favor it and others might 
not," said Jabez Stone, for he was a New 
Hampshireman. 

“Oh, no need to decry your industry!” said 
the stranger, very easy, showing his teeth in a 
smile. "After all, we know what’s been done, 
and it’s been according to contract and speci¬ 
fications. So when—ahem—the mortgage falls 
due next year, you shouldn’t have any regrets.” 

“Speaking of that mortgage, mister,” said 
Jabez Stone, and he looked around for help to 
the earth and the sky, “I’m beginning to have 
one or two doubts about it.” 

“Doubts?” said the stranger, not quite so 
pleasantly. 

"Why, yes,” said Jabez Stone. “This being 
the U. S. A. and me always having been a re¬ 
ligious man.” He cleared his throat and got 
bolder. “Yes, sir,” he said, “I’m beginning to 
have considerable doubts as to that mortgage 
holding in court.” 

“There’s courts and courts,” said the stran¬ 
ger, clicking his teeth. “Still, we might as well 
have a look at the original document.” And he 
hauled out a big black pocketbook full of pa¬ 
pers. “Sherwin, Slater, Stevens, Stone,” he mut¬ 
tered. "I, Jabez Stone, for a term of seven 
years— Oh, it’s quite in order, I think.” 

But Jabez Stone wasn’t listening, for he saw 
something else flutter out of the black pocket- 
book. It was something that looked like a moth, 
but it wasn’t a moth. And as Jabez Stone stared 
at it, it seemed to speak to him in a small sort 
of piping voice, terrible small and thin, but 
terrible human. “Neighbor Stone!” it squeaked. 
“Neighbor Stone! Help me! For God’s sake, 
help mel” 


But before Jabez Stone could stir hand or 
foot, the stranger whipped out a big bandanna 
handkerchief, caught the creature in it, just 
like a butterfly, and started tying up the ends 
5 of the bandanna. 

“Sorry for the interruption,” he said. “As I 
was saying—” 

But Jabez Stone was shaking all over like a 
scared horse. 

10 “That’s Miser Stevens’ voice!” he said, in a 
croak. "And you’ve got him in your handker¬ 
chief!” 

The stranger looked a little embarrassed. 

“Yes, I really should have transferred him to 
15 the collecting box,” he said with a simper, “but 
there were some rather unusual specimens 
there and I didn’t want them crowded. Well, 
well, these little contretemps will occur.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by contertan,” 
20 said Jabez Stone, “but that was Miser Stevens’ 
voice! And he ain’t dead! You can’t tell me he 
is! He was just as spry and mean as a wood¬ 
chuck, Tuesday!” 

“In the midst of life—” said the stranger, 
25 kind of pious. "Listen!” Then a bell began to 
toll in the valley and Jabez Stone listened, with 
the sweat running down his face. For he knew 
it was tolled for Miser Stevens and that he was 
dead. 

30 “These long-standing accounts,” said the 
stranger with a sigh; “one really hates to close 
them. But business is business.” 

He still had the bandanna in his hand, and 
Jabez Stone felt sick as he saw the cloth strug- 
3 5 gle and flutter. 

“Are they all as small as that?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Small?” said the stranger. “Oh, I see what 
you mean. Why, they vary.” He measured Ja- 
40 bez Stone with his eyes, and his teeth showed. 
"Don’t worry, Mr. Stone,” he said. “You’ll go 
with a very good grade. I wouldn’t trust you 
outside the collecting box. Now, a man like 
Dan’l Webster, of course—well, we’d have to 
45 build a special box for him, and even at that, I 
imagine the wing spread would astonish you. 
But, in your case, as I was saying—” 

“Put that handkerchief away!” said Jabez 
Stone, and he began to beg and to pray. But 
50 the best he could get at the end was a three 
years’ extension, with conditions. 

But till you make a bargain like that, you’ve 
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no idea how fast four years can run. Bv the last match for the devil, we might as well giv e the 

months of those years, Jabez Stone’s known all country hack to the Indians.” 

over the state and there’s talk of running him Then he shook Jahez Stone hy the hand and 

for governor—and it's dust and ashes in his said, “Did you come down here in a hum?" 
mouth. For every day, when he gets up, he ? “Well, I admit 1 made time," said JaW 
thinks, "There’s one more night gone,” and Stone. 

every night when he lies down, he thinks of the ’’You'll go hack faster," said Dun'l Webster, 

hlack pocketbook and the soul of Miser and he told ’em to hitch up Constitution and 
Stevens, and it makes him sick at heart. Till, Constellation to the carnage. Thcv were 
finally, he can’t bear it any longer, and in the to matched grays with one white foreloot, and 
last days of the last year, he hitches up his they stepped like greased lightning, 
horse and drives off to seek Dan’l Webster. For Well, I won’t describe how excited and 

Dan’l was born in New Hampshire, only a few pleased the whole Stone family was to have 

miles from Cross Corners, and it’s well known the great Dan’l Webster for a guest, when they 
that he has a particular soft spot for old 1 5 finally got there. Jahez Stone, had lost his hat 
neighbors. on the way, blown off when they overtook a 

It was early in the morning when he got to wind, but he didn’t take much account of that. 

Marshfield, hut Dan’l was up already, talking But after supper he sent the family off to l>cd, 

Latin to the farm hands and wrestling with the for he had most particular business with Mr. 

ram, Goliath, and trying out a new trotter and 20 Webster. Mrs. Stone wanted them to sit in the 
working up speeches to make against John C. front parlor, but Dan’l Webster knew front 

Calhoun. But when he heard a New Hamp- parlors and said he preferred the kitchen. So it 

shireman had come to see him, he dropped was there they sat, waiting for the stranger, 

everything else he was doing, for that was with a jug on the table between them and a 

DanTs way. He gave Jahez Stone a breakfast 25 bright fire on the hearth—the stranger being 
that five men couldn’t eat, went into the history scheduled to show up on the stroke of mid- 

of every living man and woman in Cross Cor- night, according to specifications, 

ners, and finally asked him how he could serve Well, most men wouldn’t have asked for 
him. better company than Dan’l Webster and a jug. 

Jabez Stone allowed that it was a kind of 30 But with every tick of the clock Jabez Stone 
mortgage case. got sadder and sadder. His eyes roved around, 

“Well, I haven’t pleaded a mortgage case in and though he sampled the jug you could see 

a long time, and I don't generally plead now, he couldn’t taste it. Finally, on the stroke of 

except before the Supreme Court," said Dan’l, 11:30 he reached over and grabbed Dan’l 

“but if I can, I’ll help you.” 3 5 Webster by the arm. 

“Then I’ve got hope for the first time in ten “Mr. Webster, Mr. Webster!” he said, and 

years,” said Jabez Stone, and told him the dc- his voice was shaking with fear and a desperate 
tails. courage. “For God’s sake, Mr. Webster, harness 

Dan’l walked up and down as he listened, your horses and get away from this place while 

hands behind his back, now and then asking 40 you can!" 

a question, now and then plunging his eyes at “You’ve brought me a long way, neighlror, to 

the floor, as if they’d bore through it like gim- tell me you don’t like my company,” said Dan’l 

lets. When Jabez Stone had finished, Dan’l Webster, quite peaceable, pulling at the jug. 

puffed out his cheeks and blew. Then he turned “Miserable wretch that I am!” groaned Jabez 

to Jabez Stone and a smile broke over his face 45 Stone. ‘Tve brought you a devilish way, and 

like the sunrise over Monadnock. now I see my folly. Let him take me if he wills. 

“You’ll take it?” said Jabez. Stone, hardly dar- I don’t hanker after it, I must say, but I can 

ing to believe. stand it. But you’re the Union’s stay and New 

“Yes,” said Dan’l Webster. 'Tve got about Hampshire’s pride! He mustn’t get you!” 
seventy-five other things to do and the Missouri 50 Dan’l Webster looked at the distracted man, 
Compromise to straighten out, but I’ll take your all gray and shaking in the firelight, and laid 
case. For if two New Hampshiremen aren’t a a hand on his shoulder. 
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“I'm obliged to you, Neighbor Stone,” he 
said gently. “It’s kindly thought of. But there’s 
a jug on the table and a case in hand. And I 
never left a jug or a case half finished in my 
life." 

And just at that moment there was a sharp 
rap on the door. 

"Ah,” said Dan’l Webster, very coolly, “I 
thought your clock was a trifle slow. Neighbor 
Stone.” He stepped to the door and opened it. 
“Come in!” he said. 

The stranger came in—very dark and tall he 
looked in the firelight. He was carrying a box 
under his arm—a black, japanned box with 
little air holes in the lid. At the sight of the 
box Jabez Stone gave a low cry and shrank into 
a corner of the room. 

“Mr. Webster, I presume,” said the stranger, 
very polite, but with his eyes glowing like a 
fox’s deep in the woods. 

“Attorney of record for Jabez Stone,” said 
Dan’l Webster, but his eyes were glowing too. 
“Might I ask your name?” 

“I’ve gone by a good many,” said the stran¬ 
ger carelessly. "Perhaps Scratch will do for 
the evening. I’m often called that in these re¬ 
gions.” 

Then he sat down nt the table and poured 
himself a drink from the jug. The liquor was 
cold in the jug, but it came steaming into the 
glass. 

“And now,” said the stranger, smiling and 
showing his teeth, “I shall call upon you, as a 
law-abiding citizen, to assist me in taking pos¬ 
session of my property.” 

Well, with that, argument began—and it 
went hot and heavy. At first, Jabez Stone had 
a flicker of hope, but when he saw Dan’l 
Webster being forced back at point after point, 
he just scrunched in his corner, with his eyes 
on that japanned box. For there wasn’t any 
doubt as to the deed or the signature—that 
was the worst of it. Dan’l Webster twisted and 
turned and thumped his fist on the table, but 
he couldn’t get away from that. He offered to 
compromise the case; the stranger wouldn’t 
hear of it. He pointed out the property had 
increased in value, and state senators ought to 
be worth more; the stranger stuck to the letter 
of the law. He was a great lawyer, Dan’l 
Webster, but we know who’s the King of 
Lawyers, as the Cood Book tells us, and it 


seemed as if, for the first time, Dan’l Webster 
had met his match. 

Finally, the stranger yawned a little. “Your 
spirited efforts on behalf of your client do you 
5 credit, Mr. Webster,” he said, “but if you have 
no more arguments to adduce, I’m rather 
pressed for time”—and Jabez Stone shuddered. 

Dan’l Webster’s brow looked dark as a 
thundercloud. 

10 "Pressed or not, you shall not have this 
manl” he thundered. “Mr. Stone is an American 
citizen, and no American citizen may be forced 
into the service of a foreign prince. We fought 
England for that in T 2 and we’ll fight all hell 
15 for it again!” 

“Foreign?” said the stranger. “And who calls 
me a foreigner?” 

“Well, I never yet heard of the dev— of 
your claiming American citizenship,” said Dan’l 
20 Webster with surprise. 

“And who with better right,” said the stran¬ 
ger, with one of his terrible smiles. "When the 
first wrong was done to the first Indian, I was 
there. When the first slaver put out for the 
25 Congo, I stood on her deck. Am 1 not in your 
books and stories and beliefs, from the first 
settlements on? Am I not spoken of, still, in 
every church in New England? ‘Tis true the 
North claims me for a Southerner and the 
30 South for a Northerner, but I am neither. I am 
merely an honest American like yourself—and 
of the best descent—for, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Webster, though I don’t like to boast of it, my 
name is older in this country than yours.” 

35 “Aha!” said Dan’l Webster, with the veins 
standing out in his forehead. “Then I stand on 
the Constitution! I demand a trial for my 
client!” 

“The case is hardly one for an ordinary 
40 court,” said the stranger, his eyes flickering. 
“And, indeed, the lateness of the hour—” 

“Let it be any court you choose, so it is an 
American judge and an American jury!” said 
Dan’l Webster in his pride. “Let it be the 
45 quick or the dead; I’ll abide the issue!" 

“You have said it,” said the stranger, and 
pointed his finger at the door. And with that, 
and all of a sudden, there was a rushing of 
wind outside and a noise of footsteps. They 
50 came, clear and distinct, through the night. 
And yet, they were not like the fftotsteps of 
living men. 
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“In God's name, who comes by so late?" room and took his judge's place, 
cried Jabez Stone, in an ague of fear. “Justice Hathoine is a jurist oi expeiieiice," 

“The jury Mr. Webster demands.” said the said the stranger, "lie presided at certain witch 
stranger, sipping at his boiling glass. “You trials once held in Salem. There were olheis 
must pardon the rough appearance of one or 5 who repented of the business later, but not ho." 
two; they will have come a long way.” "Repent of such notable wonders and tindoi 

And with that the fire burned blue and the takings?" said the stem old justice. "Nay, hang 
door blew open and twelve men entered one them—hung them all!" And ho muttered to 
by one. himself in a way that struck ice into the soul 

If Jabez Stone had been sick with terror be- 10 of Jabez Stone, 
fore, he was blind with terror now. For there Then the trial began, and, as you might ex- 

was Walter Butler, the loyalist, who spread poet, it didn’t look anyways good lot the de¬ 
fire and horror through the Mohawk Valley in fcnsc. And Jabez Stone didn’t make much ol a 
the times of the Revolution; and there was witness in his own behalf, lie took one look at 
Simon Girty, the renegade, who saw white men 1 5 Simon Girty and screeched, and they had to 
burned at the stake and whooped with the put him back in his corner in a kind ol swoon. 
Indians to see them bum. His eyes were green. It didn’t hall the tiial, though; the trial went 

like a catamount’s, and the stains on his hunt- on, as tiials do. Hau l Webster had faced some 

ing shirt did not come from the blood of the hard juries and hanging judges 111 his time, but 

deer. King Philip was there, wild and proud 20 this was the hardest he’d ever faced, and he 
as he had been in life, with the great gash in knew it. They sat there with a kind ol glitter in 

his head that gave him his death wound, and their eyes, and the stranger’s smooth voice went 

cruel Governor Dale, who broke men on the on and on. Every time he’d raise an objection, 
wheel. There was Morton of Merry Mount, it’d be “Objection sustained," but whenever 
who so vexed the Plymouth Colony, with his 25 Dan’l objected, it’d be "Objection denied." 
flushed, loose, handsome face and his hate of Well, you couldn’t expect fair play from a 
the godly. There was Teach, the bloody pirate, fellow like this Mr. Scratch, 
with his black beard curling on his breast. The It got to Dan’l in the end, and ho lregan to 

Reverend John Smeet, with his strangler’s hand heat, like iron in the forge. When he got up to 
and his Geneva gown, walked as daintily as he 3 ° speak he was going to flay that stranger with 
had to the gallows. The red print oi the rope every trick known to the law, and the judge 
was still around his neck, but he carried a per- and jury too. lie didn’t cure if it was contempt 
fumed handkerchief in one hand. One and all, of court or what would happen to him for it, 
they came into the room with the fires of hell He didn’t care uny more what happened to 
still upon them, and the stranger named their 35 Jabez Stone. He just got madder and madder, 
names and their deeds as they came, till the thinking of what he’d say. And yet, curiously 
tale of the twelve was told. Yet the stranger had enough, the more he thought about it, the less 
told the truth—they had all played a part in he was able to urrange his speech in his mind. 
America. Till, finally, it was time for him to get up on 

“Are you satisfied with the jury, Mr. Web- 40 his feet, and he did so, all ready to bust out 
ster?” said the stranger mockingly, when they with lightnings and denunciations. But before 
had taken their places. he started he looked over the judge and jury 

The sweat stood upon Dan’l Webster’s brow, for a moment, such being his custom. And he 
but his voice was clear. noticed the glitter in their eyes was twice as 

“Quite satisfied,” he said. “Though I miss 45 strong as before, and they all leaned forward. 
General Arnold from the company.” Like hounds just before they get the fox, they 

“Benedict Arnold is engaged upon other looked, and the blue mist of evil in the room 
business,” said the stranger, with a glower. “Ah, thickened as he watched them. Then he saw 
you asked for justice, I believe.” what he’d been about to do, and wiped his 

He pointed his finger once more, and a tall 5 ° forehead, as a man might who’s just escaped 
man, sobefly clad in Puritan garb, with the falling into a pit in the dark, 

burning gaze of the fanatic, stalked into the For it was him they’d come for, not only 
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Jabez Stone. He read it in the glitter of their no demon that was ever foaled could know the 
eyes and in the way the stranger hid his mouth inwardness of it—it took a man to do that, 

with one hand. And if he fought them with The fire began to die on the hearth and the 
their own weapons, he’d fall into their power; wind before morning to blow. The light was 
he knew that, though he couldn’t have told you 5 getting gray in the room when Dan! Webster 
how. It was his own anger and horror that finished. And his words came back at the end 
burned in their eyes; and he’d have to wipe to New Hampshire ground, and the one spot 
that out or the case was lost. He stood there of land that each man loves and clings to. He 
for a moment, his black eyes burning like painted a picture of that, and to each one of 
anthracite. And then he began to speak. 10 that jury he spoke of things long forgotten. For 

He started off in a low voice, though you his voice could search the heart, and that was 
could hear every word. They say he could call his gift and his strength. And to one, his voice 
on the harps of the blessed when he chose. And was like the forest and its secrecy, and to 

this was just as simple and easy as a man could another like the sea and the storms of the sea; 

talk. But he didn’t start out by condemning or 1 5 and one heard the cry of his lost nation in it, 
reviling. He was talking about things that make and another saw a little harmless scene he 

a country a country, and a man a man. hadn’t remembered for years. But each saw 

And he began with the simple things that something. And when Dan’l Webster finished 
everybody’s known and felt—the freshness of he didn’t know whether or not he’d saved 
a fine morning when you’re young, and the 20 Jabez Stone. But he knew he’d done a miracle, 
taste of food when you’re hungry, and the new For the glitter was gone from the eyes of judge 
day that’s every day when you’re a child. He and jury, and, for the moment, they were men 
took them up and he turned them in his hands. again, and knew they were men. 

They were good things for any man. But with- “The defense rests,” said Dan’l Webster, and 

out freedom, they sickened. And when he 25 stood there like a mountain. His ears were still 
talked of those enslaved, and the sorrows of ringing with his speech, and he didn’t hear any- 
slavery, his voice got like a big bell. He talked thing else till he heard Judge Hathomc say, 
of the early days of America and the men who “The jury will retire to consider the verdict.” 
had made those days. It wasn’t a spread-eagle Walter Butler rose in his place and his face 

speech, but he made you see it. He admitted 30 had a dark, gay pride on it. 
all the wrong that had ever been done. But he "The jury has considered its verdict,” he 
showed how, out of the wrong and the right, said, and looked the stranger full in the eye. 

the suffering and the starvations, something “We find for the defendant, Jabez Stone.” 

new had come. And everybody had played a With that, the smile left the stranger’s face, 

part in it, even the traitors. 3 5 but Walter Butler did not flinch. 

Then he turned to Jabez Stone and showed “Perhaps 'tis not strictly in accordance with 
him as he was—an ordinary man who’d had the evidence,” he said, “but even the damned 
hard luck and wanted to change it. And be- may salute the eloquence of Mr. Webster.” 
cause he’d wanted to change it, now he was With that, the long crow of a rooster split 
going to be punished for all eternity. And yet 40 the gray morning sky, and judge and jury were 
there was good in Jabez Stone, and he showed gone from the room like a puff of smoke and 

that good. He was hard and mean, in some as if they had never been there. The stranger 

ways, but he was a man. There was sadness in turned to Dan’l Webster, smiling wryly, 
being a man, but it was a proud thing too. And “Major Butler was always a bold man,” he 

he showed what the pride of it was till you 45 said. “I had not thought him quite so bold, 
couldn’t help feeling it. Yes, even in hell, if a Nevertheless, my congratulations, as between 
man was a man, you’d know it. And he wasn’t two gentlemen.” 

pleading for any person any more, though his "I’ll have that paper first, if you please,” said 

voice rang like an organ. He was telling the Danl Webster, and he took it and tore it into 
story and the failures and the endless journey 50 four pieces. It was queerly warm to the touch, 
of mankind. They got tricked and trapped and “And now,” he said, “I’ll have youl” and his 
bamboozled, but it was a great journey. And hand came down like a bear trap on the stran- 
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ger's arm. For he knew that once you had Dan’l Webster. “But what's to come in the 
bested anybody like Mr. Scratch in fair fight, future?" 

his power on you was gone. And he could sec The stranger giinned. kind of lmppilv, and 

that Mr. Scratch knew it too. shook his head. 

The stranger twisted and wriggled, but he 5 “The future’s not as you think it,” he said, 
couldn't get out of that grip. "Come, come, Mr, "It's dark. You have .1 great ambition, Mr. 
Webster,” he said, smiling palely. "This sort of Webster." 

thing is ridic—ouch!—is ridiculous. If you're "1 have,” said Dan'l firmly, for every! khIv 
worried about the costs of the case, naturally, knew he wanted to be President. 

I’d be glad to pay—” 10 "It seems almost within vour grasp." said 

“And so you shall!” said Dan'l Webster, the stranger, "but von will not attain it. Lesser 

shaking him till his teeth rattled. “For you'll men will be made Piesident and you will la- 

sit right down at that table and draw up a passed over." 

document, promising never to bother ]abe/ "Anil, if I am. I'll still be Dan’l Webster,” 
Stone nor his heirs or assigns nor any other 1 3 said Dan’l. “Sav on " 

New Hampshireman till doomsday! For any "You have two strong sons," said the stran- 

hades we want to raise 111 this state, we gcr, shaking his head. “You look to found a 
can raise ourselves, without assistance from line. But each will die in war and neithei 
strangers." reach greatness," 

“Ouch!” said the stranger. “Ouch! Well, they 20 "Live or die, they are still my sons," said 
never did run very big to the barrel, but— Dan’l Webster, "Sav on.” 

ouch!—I agree." “You have made great speeches," said the 

So he sat down and drew up the document. stranger. "You will make more." 

But Dan'l Webster kept his hand on his coat “All," said Dan'l Webster, 

collar all the time. 2 5 “But the last great speech you make will 

“And now, may I go?" said the stranger, turn many of your own against you,” said the 
quite humble, when Dan’l’d seen the document stranger. “They will call yon lehabod; they will 
was in proper and legal form. call you by other names. Even in New Eng- 

“Go?” said Dan’l, giving him another shake. land, some will say you have turned ymn coat 
“I’m still trying to figure out what I’ll do with 30 and sold your country, and their voices will be 
you. For you’ve settled the costs of the case, loud against you till you die.” 
but you haven’t settled with me. I think I’ll “So it is an honest speech, it does not matter 

take you back to Marshfield,” he said kind of what men say,” said Dan’l Webster. Then 
reflective. “I’ve got a ram there named Goliath he looked at the stranger and their glances 
that can butt through an iron door. I’d kind of 3 5 locked. 

like to turn you loose in his field and see what “One question,” he said. "I have fought for 

he’d do.” the Union all my life. Will 1 see that fight won 

Well, with that the stranger began to beg against those who would tear it apart?” 

and to plead. And he begged and he pled so “Not while you live,” said the stranger, 

humble that finally, Dan’l, who was naturally 40 grimly, “but it will be won. And after you are 
kindhearted, agreed to let him go. The stranger dead, there are thousands who will fight for 
seemed terribly grateful for that and said, just your cause, because of words that you spoke.” 
to show they were friends, he’d tell DanTs “Why, then, you long-barreled, slab-sided, 
fortune before leaving. So Dan’l agreed to that, lantern-jawed, fortune-telling note shaver!” 
though he didn’t take much stock in fortune- 45 said Dan’l Webster, with a great roar of 
tellers ordinarily. But, naturally, the stranger laughter, “be off with you to your own place 
was a little different. before I put my mark on you! For, by the 

Well, he pried and peered at the lines in thirteen original colonies, I’d go to the Pit itself 
DanTs hands. And he told him one thing and to save the Union!” 

another that was quite remarkable. But they 50 And with that he drew back his foot for a 
were all in tlfe past. kick that would have stunned a horse. It was 

“Yes, all that’s true, and it happened,” said only the tip of his shoe that caught the stran- 
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ger, but he went flying out of the door with 
his collection box under his arm. 

“And now," said Dan'l Webster, seeing Jabez 
Stone beginning to rouse from his swoon, "let’s 
see what's left in the jug, for it’s dry work talk¬ 
ing all night. I hope there’s pie for breakfast, 
Neighbor Stone.” 

And they say that whenever the devil comes 
near Marshfield, even now, he gives it a wide 


the wire fence to a few mildly interested catt 
High in the air small clouds like puffs of cann 
smoke were driven eastward by the Mar 
wind. The wind could be heard whishing in t 
brush on the ridge crests, but no breath of 
penetrated down into the ranch-cup. 

The little boy, Jody, emerged from the hou 
eating a thick piece of buttered bread. He sa 
Billy working on the last of the haystack. Joe 


berth. And he hasn't been seen in the state of 10 tramped down scuffing his shoes in a way 1 


had been told was destructive to good shoi 
leather. A flock of white pigeons flew out of tl 
black cypress tree as Jody passed, and circle 
the tree and landed again. A half-grow 
1 5 tortoise-shell cat leaped from the bunkhou: 
porch, galloped on stiff legs across the roac 
whirled and galloped back again. Jody picke 
up a stonfe to help the game along, but he wa 
too late, for the cat was under the porch bt 


New Hampshire from that day to this. I’m not 
talking about Massachusetts or Vermont. 

JOHN STEINBECK 

One of America’s most popular novelists, John 
Steinbeck ( 1902 - ) was born and grew up 

in Salinas, California. He attended Stanford 
University from 1919 through 1925 , leaving 
the University occasionally to work as a day 20 fore the stone could be discharged. He thrc\ 
laborer. Using his intimate knowledge of in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural conditions in Salinas 
Valley as background material, Steinbeck has 
written perceptively of the place of the “com- 


the stone into the cypress tree and started th 
white pigeons on another whirling flight. 

Arriving at the used-up haystack, the bo; 
leaned against the barbed wire fence. “Wil 


mon” man in society. His novels transcend the 2 5 that be all of it, do you think?” he asked. 


merely proletarian, reflect a love of humanity 
and a deep faith in the essential goodness of 
man. His popularity began with Tortilla Flat, 
1935 , an affectionate portrayal of the paisanos 


The middle-aged ranch-hand stopped hi: 
careful raking and stuck his fork into tin 
ground. He took off his black hat and smoother 
down his hair. “Nothing left of it that isn’l 


of Monterey. In Dubious Battle, 1936 , is a 30 soggy from ground moisture,” he said. He re¬ 


labor novel; The Grapes of Wrath, 1939 , ex¬ 
hibits Steinbeck’s vivid descriptive writing and 
movingly reaffirms his faith in the ability of 
man to make a positive adjustment in the eco¬ 


nomic struggle. Other novels, novelettes, and 35 with mice.” 


placed his hat and rubbed his dry leathery 
hands together. 

“Ought to be plenty mice,” Jody suggested. 
“Lousy with them,” said Billy. “Just crawling 


short-story volumes are The Pastures of 
Heaven, 1932 ; Of Mice and Men, 1937 ; Sea 
of Cortez, 1941 ; The Moon Is Down, 1942 ; 
Cannery Row, 1945 ; and The Wayward Bus, 
1947 . "The Leader of the People” is a pene¬ 
trating story in which irony of situation—a 
small boy alone appreciating an old man’s 
pride in accomplishment—is delicately and 
subtly achieved. 

THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE 1 

On Saturday afternoon Billy Buck, the 
ranch-hand, raked together the last of the old 
year’s haystack and pitched small forkfuls over 


Well, maybe, when you get all through, I 
could call the dogs and hunt the mice.” 

“Sure, I guess you could,” said Billy Buck. 
He lifted a forkful of the damp ground-hay and 
40 threw it into the air. Instantly three mice 
leaped out and burrowed frantically under the 
hay again. 

Jody sighed with satisfaction. Those plump, 
sleek, arrogant mice were doomed. For eight 
45 months they had lived and multiplied in the 
haystack. They had been immune from cats, 
from traps, from poison and from Jody. They 
had grown smug in their security, overbearing 
and fat. Now the time of disaster had come; 




1943 , by John Steinbeck. Reprinted by permission 
of The Viidng Press, Inc., New York. 


Billy looked up at the top of the hills that 
surrounded the ranch. "Maybe you better ask 
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your father before you do it,” he suggested. Jody ran into the kitchen. "We got a leltei!” 

“Well, where is he? I’ll ask him now.” he cried. 

“He rode up to the ridge ranch after dinner. His mother looked up from a pan of beans. 

He'll be back pretty soon.” “Who has?” 

Jody slumped against the fence post. “I don't 5 "Father has. 1 saw it in his hand.” 
think he’d care.” Carl strode into the kitchen then, and Jody’s 

As Billy went back to his work he said mother asked, "Who’s the letter from. Call?” 

ominously, “You’d better ask him anyway. You He frowned quickly. "How did vou know 

know how he is.” there was a letter?” 

Jody did know. His father, Carl Tillin, in- 10 She nodded her head in the boy’s direction, 
sisted upon giving permission for anything that "Big-Britches Jodv told me.” 
was done on the ranch, whether it was im- Jodv was embarrassed, 

portant or not. Jody sagged farther against the His father looked down at him eontemp- 

post until he was sitting on the ground. He tuously. "He is getting to lie a Big-Britches,* 

looked up at the little puffs of wind-driven 15 Carl said. “He’s minding everybody’s bus! 
cloud. “Is it like to rain, Billy?” ness but his own. Cot his big nose into every- 

“It might. The wind’s good for it, but not thing.” 
strong enough.” Mrs. Tiflin relented a little. "Well, he hasn’t 

“Well, I hope it don’t rain until after I kill enough to keep him busy. Who’s the letter 
those damn mice.” He looked over his shoulder 20 from?” 

to see whether Billy had noticed the mature Carl still frowned on Jody. "I’ll keep him 
profanity. Billy worked on without comment. busy if he isn't earelul." He held out a sealed 
Jody turned hack and looked at the side-hill letter. “I guess it's from your father." 
where the road from the outside world came Mrs. Tiflin took a hairpin from her head and 

down. The hill was washed with lean March 25 slit open the flap. Her lips pursed judiciously, 
sunshine. Silver thistles, blue lupins and a few Jody saw her eyes snap back and forth over the 
poppies bloomed among the sage bushes. Half- lines. “He says," she translated, “he says lie’s 
way up the hill Jody could see Doubletree going to drive out Saturday to stay for a little 
Mutt, the black dog, digging in a squirrel hole. while. Why, this is Saturday. The letter must 
He paddled for a while and then paused to 3 ° have been delayed.” She looked at the post¬ 
kick bursts of dirt out between his hind legs, mark. "This was mailed day before yesterday, 
and then he dug with an earnestness which be- It should have been here yesterday.” She 
lied the knowledge he must have had that no looked up questioningly at her husband and 
dog had ever caught a squirrel by digging in a then her face darkened angrily. “Now what 
hole, 3 5 have you got that look on you for? He doesn’t 

Suddenly, while Jody watched, the black come often.” 
dog stiffened, and backed out of the hole and Carl turned his eyes away from her anger, 

looked up the hill toward the cleft in the ridge He could be stem with her most of the time, 
where the road came through. Jody looked up but when occasionally her temper arose, he 
too. For a moment Carl Tiflin on horseback 40 could not combat it. 

stood out against the pale sky and then he “What’s the matter with you?” she dc- 
moved down the road toward the house. He manded again. 

carried something white in his hand. In his explanation there was a tone of apol- 

The boy started to his feet. “He’s got a ogy Jody himself might have used. “It’s just 
letter,” Jody cried. He trotted away toward the 45 that he talks,” Carl said lamely. “Just talks.” 
ranch house, for the letter would probably be "Well, what of it? You talk yourself.” 

read aloud and he wanted to be there. He “Sure I do. But your father only talks about 

reached the house before his father did, and one thing.” 

ran in. He heard Carl dismount from his creak- “Indians!” Jody broke in excitedly. “Indians 
ing saddle and slap the horse on the side to 50 and crossing the plains!" 
send it to th8 bam where Billy would unsaddle Carl turned fiercely on him. “You get out, 
it and turn it out. Mr. Big-Britches! Go on, now! Get out!” 
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Jody went miserably out the back door and it so carefully in the woodbox that two arm- 

closed the screen with elaborate quietness. Un- loads seemed to fill it to overflowing, 

der the kitchen window his shamed, downcast His mother had finished the beans by now. 
eyes fell upon a curiously shaped stone, a She stirred up the fire and brushed off the 

stone of such fascination that he squatted down 5 stove-top with a turkey wing. Jody peered 
and picked it up and turned it over in his cautiously at her to see whether any rancor to- 

hands. ward him remained. “Is he coming today?” 

The voices came clearly to him through the Jody asked, 
open kitchen window. “Jody's damn well "That’s what his letter said.” 

right,” he heard his father say. "Just Indians 10 “Maybe I better walk up the road to meet 
and crossing the plains. I’ve heard that story him.” 

about how the horses got driven off about a Mrs. Tiffin clanged the stove-lid shut. “That 

thousand times. He just goes on and on, and would be nice,” she said. “He’d probably like 

he never changes a word in the things he tells.” to be met.” 

When Mrs. Tiffin answered, her tone was so 1 5 “I guess I’ll just do it then.” 
changed that Jody, outside the window, looked Outside, Jody whistled shrilly to the dogs, 
up from his study of the stone. Her voice had “Come on up the hill,” he commanded. The 
become soft and explanatory. Jody knew how two dogs waved their tails and ran ahead, 

her face would have changed to match the Along the roadside the sage had tender new 

tone. She said quietly, “Look at it this way, 20 tips. Jody tore off some pieces and rubbed them 
Carl. That was the big thing in my father’s on his hands until the air was filled with the 
life. He led a wagon train clear across the sharp wild smell. With a rush the dogs leaped 
plains to the coast, and when it was finished, from the road and yapped into the brush after 
his life was done. It was a big thing to do, but a rabbit. That was the last Jody saw of them, 
it didn’t last long enough. Look!” she con- 25 for when they failed to catch the rabbit, they 
tinued, “it’s as though he was born to do that, went back home. 

and after he finished it, there wasn’t anything Jody plodded on up the hill toward the 
more for him to do but think about it and talk ridge top. When he reached the little cleft 

about it. If there’d been any farther west to go, where the road came through, the afternoon 

he’d have gone. He’s told me so himself. But 30 wind struck him and blew up his hair and 
at last there was the ocean. He lives right by ruffled his shirt. He looked down on the little 
the ocean where he had to stop.” hills and ridges below and then out at the huge 

She had caught Carl, caught him and en- green Salinas Valley. He could see the white 

tangled him in her soft tone. town of Salinas far out in the flat and the flash 

“I’ve seen him,” he agreed quietly. “He goes 35 of its windows under the waning sun. Directly 

down and stares off west over the ocean.” His below him, in an oak tree, a crow congress had 
voice sharpened a little. “And then he goes up convened. The tree was black with crows all 
to the Horseshoe Club in Pacific Grove, and he cawing at once. 

tells people how the Indians drove off the Then Jody’s eyes followed the wagon road 
horses.” 40 down from the ridge where he stood, and lost 

She tried to catch him again. “Well, it’s it behind a hill, and picked it up again on the 

everything to him. You might be patient with other side. On that distant stretch he saw a 

him and pretend to listen.” cart slowly pulled by a bay horse. It disap- 

Carl turned impatiently away. "Well, if it peared behind the hill. Jody sat down on the 

gets too bad, I can always go down to the bunk- 45 ground and watched the place where the cart 
house and sit with Billy,” he said irritably. He would reappear again. The wind sang on the 
walked through the house and slammed the hilltops and the puff-ball clouds hurried east- 
front door after him. ward. 

Jody ran to his chores. He dumped the grain Then the cart came into sight and stopped, 
to the chickens without chasing any of them. 50 A man dressed in black dismounted from the 
He gathered the eggs from the nests. He trotted seat and walked to the horse’s head. Although 
into the house with the wood and interlaced it was so far away, Jody knew he had un- 
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hooked the check-rein, for the horse's head "No. sir. It's just play. The haystack's (.one. 

dropped forward. The horse moved on, and I'm going to drive out the mice to the dogs, 

the man walked slowly up the hill (reside it. And you can watch, or even heat the hav a 

Jody gave a glad cry and ran down the road little." 

toward them. The squirrels bumped along off 5 Tile stern, merry eyes turned down on him. 
the mad, and a roadnmner flirted its tail and "I see. You don't eat them. then. You haven’t 
raced over the edge of the hill and sailed out come to that vet." 

like a glider. Jody explained, "The dogs eat them, sir. 

Jody tried to leap into the middle of his It wouldn't be much like hunting Indians, I 

shadow at every step. A stone rolled under his 10 guess. 

foot and he went down. Around a little bend "No, not much—but then later, when the 

he raced, and there, a short distance ahead, troops were hunting Indians and shooting cltil- 

were his grandfather and the cart. The boy dren and burning tepees, it wasn't much difler- 

dropped from his unseemly running and ap- cut from your mouse hunt." 
proached at a dignified walk. l 5 They topped the rise and started down into 

The horse plodded stumble-footedly up the the ranch cup, and they lost the sun from their 

hill and the old man walked beside it. In the shoulders. “You've grown," C’.randlather said, 

lowering sun their giant shadows flickered "Nearly an inch, 1 should say " 

darkly behind them. The grandfather was "More,” Jody boasted. "Where they mark 

dressed in a black broadcloth suit and he wore 2o me on the dooi, I'm up more than an inch since 
kid congress gaiters and a black tie on a short, Thanksgiving even." 

hard collar. He carried his black slouch hat in Grandfather's rich throaty voice said, 

his hand. His white beard was cropped close "Maybe you're getting too much water and 

and his white eyebrows overhung his eyes like turning to pith and stalk. Wait until you head 

moustaches. The blue eyes were sternly merry. 25 out, and then we’ll see," 

About the whole face and figure there was a Jody looked quickly into the old man’s face 

granite dignity, so that every motion seemed to see whether his feelings should be hurt, but 

an impossible thing. Once at rest, it seemed the there was no will to injure, no punishing nor 

old man would be stone, would never move putting-in-your-plaee light in the keen blue 

again. His steps were slow and certain. Once 30 eyes. "We might kill a pig," Jody suggested, 
made, no step could ever be retraced; once “Oh, no! I couldn't let you do that. You’re 

headed in a direction, the path would never just humoring me. It isn't the time and you 

bend nor the pace increase nor slow. know it." 

When Jody appeared aiound the bend, “You know Riley, the big boar, sir?" 

Grandfather waved his hat slowly in welcome, 35 "Yes. I remember Riley well.” 

and he called, “Why, Jody! Come down to “Well, Riley ate a hole into that same hay- 

meet me, have you?” stack, and it fell down on him and smothered 

Jody sidled near and turned and matched him.” 
his step to the old man’s step and stiffened his “Pigs do that when they can," said Grand- 
body and dragged his heels a little. “Yes, sir,” 40 father. 

he said. “We got your letter only today.” “Riley was a nice pig, for a boar, sir. I rode 

“Should have been here yesterday,” said him sometimes, and he didn’t mind.” 

Grandfather. “It certainly should. How are all A door slammed at the house below them, 
the folks?” and they saw Jody’s mother standing on the 

“They’re fine, sir." He hesitated and then sug- 45 porch waving her apron in welcome. And they 
gested slyly, “Would you like to come on a saw Carl Tiflin walking up from the barn to 

mouse hunt tomorrow, sir?” be at the house for the arrival. 

“Mouse hunt, Jody?” Grandfather chuckled. The sun had disappeared from the hills by 
“Have the people of this generation come down now. The blue smoke from the house chimney 
to hunting mice? They aren't very strong, the 50 hung in flat layers in the purpling ranch-cup 
new people*but I hardly thought mice would The puff-ball clouds, dropped by the falling 
be game for them.” wind, hung listlessly in the sky. 
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Billy Buck came out of the bunkhouse and “That was it,” Billy agreed. "He packed 
flung a wash basin of soapy water on the mules.” 

ground. He had been shaving in mid-week, for Grandfather put down his knife and fork and 
Billy held Grandfather in reverence, and looked around the table. “I remember one time 

Grandfather said that Billy was one of the few 5 we ran out of meat—■” His voice dropped to a 
men of the new generation who had not gone curious low sing-song, dropped into a tonal 
soft. Although Billy was in middle age. Grand- groove the story had worn for itself. “There 

father considered him a boy. Now Billy was was no buffalo, no antelope, not even rabbits, 

hurrying toward the house too. The hunters couldn’t even shoot a coyote. That 

When Jody and Grandfather arrived, the 10 was the time for the leader to be on the watch, 

three were waiting for them in front of the I was the leader, and I kept my eyes open, 

yard gate. know why? Well, just the minute the people 

Carl said, "Hello, sir. We’ve been looking began to get hungry they’d start slaughtering 
for you.” the team oxen. Do you believe that? I’ve heard 

Mrs. Tiffin kissed Grandfather on the side of 15 of parties that just ate up their draft cattle, 
his beard, and stood still while his big hand Started from the middle and worked towards 
patted her shoulder. Billy shook hands sol- the ends. Finally they’d eat the lead pair, and 

emnly, grinning under his straw moustache. then the wheelers. The leader of a party had to 

"I’ll put up your horse,” said Billy, and he led keep them from doing that.” 

the rig away. 20 In some manner a big moth got into the room 

Grandfather watched him go, and then, and circled the hanging kerosene lamp. Billy 

turning back to the group, he said as he had got up and tried to clap it between his hands, 

said a hundred times before, "There’s a good Carl struck with a cupped palm and caught the 

boy. I knew his father, old Mule-tail Buck. I moth and broke it. He walked to the window 

never knew why they called him Mule-tail 25 and dropped it out. 

except he packed mules.” “As I was saying,” Grandfather began again, 

Mrs. Tiffin turned and led the way into the but Carl interrupted him. "You better eat some 

house. "How long are you going to stay, Fa- more meat. All the rest of us are ready for our 

ther? Your letter didn’t say.” pudding.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I thought I’d stay about 30 Jody saw a flash of anger in his mother’s 
two weeks. But I never stay as long as I think eyes. Grandfather picked up his knife and 
I’m going to.” fork. “I’m pretty hungry, all right,” he said. 

In a short while they were sitting at the “I’ll tell you about that later.” 
white oilcloth table eating their supper. The When supper was over, when the family 
lamp with the tin reflector hung over the table. 35 and Billy Buck sat in front of the fireplace in 
Outside the dining-room windows the big the other room, Jody anxiously watched Grand- 

moths battered softly against the glass. father. He saw the signs he knew. The bearded 

Grandfather cut his steak into tiny pieces head leaned forward; the eyes lost,their stern- 
and chewed slowly. • “I’m hungry,” he said. ness and looked wonderingly into the fire; 

"Driving out here got my appetite up. It’s like 40 the big lean fingers laced themselves on the 
when w# were crossing. We all got so hungry black knees. “I wonder,” he began, “I just 

every night we could hardly wait to let the wonder whether I ever told you how those 

meat get done. I could eat about five pounds thieving Piutes drove off thirty-five of our 

of buffalo meat every night." horses.” 

"It’s moving around does it,” said Billy. 45 “I think you did,” Carl interrupted. "Wasn’t 
“My father was a government packer. I helped it just before you went up into the Tahoe coun- 

him when I was a kid. Just the two of us could try?” 

about clean up a deer’s ham.” Grandfather turned quickly toward his son- 

“I knew your father, Billy,” said Grand- in-law. “That’s right. I guess I must have told 
father. “A fine man he was. They called him 50 you that story.” 

Mule-tail Buck. I don’t know why except he “Lots of times,” Carl said cruelly, and he 
packed mules,” avoided his wife’s eyes. But he felt the angry 
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eyes on him, and he said, “ ’Course I’d like to litely until the little story was done, and then 
hear it again.” he said, "Good night,” and went out of the 

Grandfather looked hack at the fire. His fin- house, 
gers unlaced and laced again. Jody knew how Carl Tillin tiied to turn the conversation 
he felt, how his insides were collapsed and 5 then. "How's the country between here and 

empty. Hadn’t Jody been called a Big-Britches Monterey? I’ve heard it’s pretty dry." 

that very afternoon? He arose to heroism and "It is dry.” saiil Grandfather. “There’s not a 
opened himself to the term Big-Britches again. drop of water in the Laguna Seca. But it’s a 

“Tell about Indians,” he said softly. long pull from ’H 7 . The whole country was 

Grandfather’s eyes grew stern again. “Boys 10 powder then, and in ’61 I believe all the cov- 

always want to hear about Indians. It was a otes starved to death. We had fifteen inches of 

job for men, but boys want to hear about it. rain this year." 

Well, let’s see. Did I ever tell you how I wanted “Yes, but it all came too early. We could do 

each wagon to carry a long iron plate?” with some now.” Carl’s eye fell on Jody. "Ilad- 

Everyone but Jody remained silent. Jody is n't you better be getting to bed?" 
said. “No. You didn’t.” Jody stood up obediently. "Can I kill the 

“Well, when the Indians attacked, wc always mice in the old haystack, sir?” 
put the wagons in a circle and fought from “Mice? Oh! Sure, kill them all off. Billy said 

between the wheels. I thought that if every there isn’t any good hay left.” 
wagon carried a long plate with rifle holes, the 20 Jody exchanged a secret and satisfying look 
men could stand the plates on the outside of with Grandlather. "I’ll kill every one tomor- 

the wheels when the wagons were in the circle row," he promised. 

and they would be protected. It would save Jody lay in his bed and thought of the im- 

lives and that would make up for the extra possible world of Indians and buffaloes, n 

weight of the iron. But of course the party 25 world that had ceased to be forever. He wished 

wouldn’t do it. No party had done it before he could have been living in the heroic time, 

and they couldn’t sec why they should go to but he knew he was not of heroic timber. No 

the expense. They lived to regret it, too.” one living now, save possibly Billy Buck, was 

Jody looked at his mother, and knew from worthy to do the things that had been done. A 

her expression that she was not listening at all. 30 race of giants had lived then, fearlessmen, men 
Carl picked at a callus on his thumb and Billy of a staunchness unknown in this day. Jody 

Buck watched a spider crawling up the wall. thought of the wide plains and of the wagons 

Grandfather’s tone dropped into its narrative moving across like centipedes. He thought of 

groove again. Jody knew in advance exactly Grandfather on a huge white horse, marshaling 

what words would fall. The story droned on, 35 the people. Across his mind marched the great 
speeded up for the attack, grew sad over the phantoms, and they marched off the earth and 

wounds, struck a dirge at the burials on the they were gone. 

great plains. Jody sat quietly watching Grand- He came back to the ranch for a moment, 

father. The stem blue eyes were detached. He then. He heard the dull rushing sound that 
looked as though he were not very interested 40 space and silence muke. He heard one of the 
in the story himself. dogs, out in the doghouse, scratching a flea 

When it was finished, when the pause had and bumping his elbow against the floor with 

been politely respected as the frontier of the every stroke. Then the wind arose again and the 
story, Billy Buck stood up and stretched and black cypress groaned and Jody went to sleep, 
hitched his trousers. “I guess I’ll turn in,” he 4; He was up half an hour before the triangle 
said. Then he faced Grandfather. “I’ve got an sounded for breakfast. His mother was rattling 

old powder horn and a cap and ball pistol down the stove to make the flames roar when Jody 

to die bunkhouse. Did I ever show them to went through the kitchen. “You’re up early,” 

you?” she said. “Where are you going?” 

Grandfather nodded slowly. “Yes, I think you 50 “Out to get a good stick. We’re going to kill 
did, Billy. Reminds me of a pistol I had when I the mice today.” 
was leading the people across.” Billy stood po- “Who is ‘we?” 
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“Why, Grandfather and I.” 

"So, you’ve got him in it. You always like to 
have someone in with you in case there’s blame 
to share.” 

“I’ll be right back,” said Jody. "I just want 5 
to have a good stick ready for after breakfast.” 

He closed the screen door after him and 
went out into the cool blue morning. The birds 
were noisy in the dawn and the ranch cats 
came down from the hill like blunt snakes. 10 
They had been hunting gophers in the dark, 
and although the four cats were full of gopher 
meat, they sat in a semi-circle at the back door 
and mewed piteously for milk. Doubletree 
Mutt and Smasher moved sniffing along the 15 
edge of the brush, performing the duty with 
rigid ceremony, but when Jody whistled, their 
heads jerked up and their tails waved. They 
plunged down to him, wriggling their skins and 
yawning. Jody patted their heads seriously, and 20 
moved on to the weathered scrap pile. He se¬ 
lected an old broom handle and a short piece 
of inch-square scrap wood. From his pocket he 
took a shoelace and tied the ends of the sticks 
loosely together to make a flail. He whistled his 25 
new weapon through the air and struck the 
ground experimentally, while the dogs leaped 
aside and whined with apprehension. 

Jody turned and started down past the house 
toward the old haystack ground to look over 30 
the field of slaughter, but Billy Buck, sitting pa¬ 
tiently on the back steps, called to him, “You 
better come back. It’s only a couple of minutes 
till breakfast.” 

Jody changed his course and moved toward 35 
the house. He leaned his flail against the steps. 
“That’s to drive the mice out,” he said. “I'll Get 
they’re fat. I’ll bet they don't know what’s go¬ 
ing to happen to them today.” 

“No, nor you either,” Billy remarked philo- 40 
sophically, “nor me, nor anyone.” 

Jody was staggered by this thought. He 
knew it was true. His imagination twitched 
away from the mouse hunt. Then his mother 
came out on the back porch and struck the 45 
triangle, and all thoughts fell in a heap. 

Grandfather hadn’t appeared at the table 
when they sat down. Billy nodded at his empty 
chair. “He’s all right? He isn’t sick?” 

“He takes a long time to dress,” said Mrs. 50 
Tiffin. “He combs his whiskers and rubs up his 
shoes and brushes his clothes.” 


Carl scattered sugar on his mush. “A man 
that’s led a wagon train across the plains has 
got to be pretty careful how he dresses.” 

Mrs. Tiffin turned on him. "Don't do that, 
5 Carl! Please don’t!” There was more of threat 
than of request in her tone. And the threat irri¬ 
tated Carl. 

“Well, how many times do I have to listen to 
the story of the iron plates, and the thirty-five 
10 horses? That time’s done. Why can’t he forget 
it, now it’s done?” He grew angrier while he 
talked, and his voice rose. “Why does he have 
to tell them over and over? He came across the 
plains. All right! Now it’s finished. Nobody 
1 5 wants to hear about it over and over.” 

The door into the kitchen closed softly, The 
four at the table sat frozen. Carl laid his mush 
spoon on the table and touched his chin with 
his fingers. 

20 Then the kitchen door opened and Grand¬ 
father walked in. His mouth smiled tightly and 
his eyes were squinted. "Good morning,” he 
said, and he sat down and looked at his mush 
dish. 

2 ; Carl could not leave it there. “Did—did you 
hear what I said?” 

Grandfather jerked a little nod. 

“I don’t know what got into me, sir. I didn’t 
mean it. I was just being funny.” 

30 Jody glanced in shame at his mother, and he 
saw that she was looking at Carl, and that she 
wasn’t breathing. It was an awful thing that he 
was doing. He was tearing himself to pieces to 
talk like that. It was a terrible thing to him to 
35 retract a word, but to retract it in shame was 
infinitely worse. 

Grandfather looked sidewise. “I’m trying to 
get right side up,” he said gently. “I’m not be¬ 
ing mad. I don’t mind what you said, but it 
40 might be true, and I would mind that.” 

“It isn’t true,” said Carl. “I’m not feeling well 
this morning. I’m sorry I said it.” 

“Don’t be sorry, Carl. An old man doesn’t see 
things sometimes. Maybe you’re right. The 
45 crossing is finished. Maybe it should Ire for¬ 
gotten, now it’s done." 

Carl got up from the table. “I’ve had enough 
to eat. I’m going to work. Take your time, 
Billy!” He walked quickly out of the dining- 
50 room. Billy gulped the rest of his food and fol¬ 
lowed soon after. But Jody could not leave his 
chair. 
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“Won’t you tell any more stories? " Jodv 
asked. 

"Why, sure I’ll tell them, but only when— 
I'm sure people want to hear them." 

“I like to hear them, sir.” 

“Oh! Of course you do, but you’re a little 
boy. It was a job for men, but only little bovs 
like to hear about it,” 

Jody got up from his place-. "I’ll wait outside 
for you, sir. I’ve got a good stick for those 
mice.’’ 

He waited by the gate until the old man 
came out on the porch, "Let's go down and kill 
the mice now,” Jody called, 

“I think I’ll just sit in the sun, Jody. You go 
kill the mice." 

“You can use my stick if you like." 

“No, I’ll just sit here a while.” 

Jody turned disconsolately away and walked 
down toward the old havstaek. He tried to 
whip up his enthusiasm with thoughts of the 
fat juicy mice. He beat the ground with his 
flail. The dogs coaxed and whined alxmt him, 
but he could not go. Hack at the house lie could 
see Grandfather sitting on the porch, looking 
small and thin and black. 

Jody gave up and went to sit on the steps at 
the old man’s feet. 

"Back already? Did you kill the mice?” 

“No, sir. I’ll kill them some other day.” 

The morning flies buzzed close to the ground 
and the ants dashed about in front of the steps. 
The heavy smell of sage slipped down the hill. 
The porch boards grew warm in the sun¬ 
shine. 

Jody hardly knew when Grandfather started 
to talk. “I shouldn’t stay here, feeling the way 
I do.” He examined his strong old hands “I 
feel as though the crossing wasn’t worth do¬ 
ing.” His eyes moved up the side-hill and 
stopped on a motionless hawk perched on a 
dead limb. “I tell those old stories, but they’re 
not what I want to tell. I only know how I want 
people to feel when I tell them. 

“It wasn’t Indians that were important, nor 
adventures, nor even getting out here. It was a 
whole bunch of people made into one big 
crawling beast. And I was the head. It was 
westering and westering. Every man wanted 
something for himself, but the big beast that 
was all of them wanted only westering. I was 
the leader, but if I hadn’t been there, someone 

[' 


else would have been the head. The thing had 
to have a head. 

"Under the little bushes the shadows wen- 
black at white noonday. When we saw the 
5 mountains at last, we cried—all of us. Hut it 
wasn’t getting here that mattered, it was move¬ 
ment and westering. 

"We carried lile out here and set it down the 
way those ants carry eggs And I was the lend- 
10 er. The westering was as big as God, and the 
slow steps that made the movement piled up 
and piled up until the continent was eiossed. 

"Then we came down to the sea, and it was 
done.” He stopped and wiped his eyes until 

1 5 the rims were red. “That's what 1 should be 

telling instead of stories." 

When |odv spoke. Grandfather started and 
looked down at him. "Maybe I could lead the 
people some day," Jodv said. 

20 The old man smiled. "There’s no place to go. 
There's the ocean to stop you. There’s a line 
of old men along the shore hating the ocean 
because it stopped them.’ 

“In boats f might, sir." 

2 5 "No place to go, Jodv. Every place is taken. 

Hut that's not the worst—no, not the worst. 
Westering has died out of the people. Wester¬ 
ing isn’t a hunger any more. It’s all done. Your 
father is light. It is finished.” lie laced his 
50 fingers on Ins knee and looked at them. 

Jody felt very sad. “If you’d like a glass of 
lemonade I could make it lor you.” 

Grandfather was about to refuse, and then 
he saw Jody’s face. "That would be nice,” he 
55 said. “Yes, it would be nice to drink a lemon¬ 
ade." 

Jody ran into the kitchen where his mother 
was wiping the last of the breakfast dishes. 
“Gan I have a lemon to make a lemonade for 
40 Grandfather?” 

His mother mimicked—“And another lemon 
to make a lemonade for you.” 

“No, ma’am. I don’t want one.” 

“Jody! You’re sick!” Then she stopped sud- 
45 denly. 'Take a lemon out of the cooler," she 
said softly. “Here, I’ll reach the squeezer down 
to you.” 

JAMES GROVER THURBER 

5 ° 

James Graver Thurber ( 1894 - ) is better 

known as an essayist and cartoonist than as a 
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short-story writer (see II, 377). In 1926 he be¬ 
gan writing for the New Yorker, accompanying 
many of his contributions with line drawings 
which sharply, sometimes acidly, express his 
views of life. Among his works are a play. The 
Male Animal (with Elliott Nugent), 1940, and 
miscellaneous collections of essays and auto¬ 
biography: The Owl in the Attic, 1931; The 
Middle-Aged Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
1935; Let Your Mind Alone, 1937; Men, Wom¬ 
en, and Dogs, 1943; The Thurber Carnival, 
1945; and The White Deer, 1945. “The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty,” also a successful motion 
picture, is a wryly amusing sketch of inhibition 
and a shrewd commentary on the humdrum 
quality of twentieth-century life. 

THE SECRET LIFE OF 
WALTER MITTY' 

“We’re going through!” The Commander’s 
voice was like thin ice breaking. He wore his 
full-dress uniform, with the heavily braided 
white cap pulled down rakishly over one cold 
gray eye. "We can’t make it, sir. It’s spoiling 
for a hurricane, if you ask me.” “I’m not asking 
you. Lieutenant Berg,” said the Commander. 
“Throw on the power lights! Kev her up to 
8,500! We’re going through!” The pounding of 
the cylinders increased: ta-pocketa-pocketa- 
pocketa -pocketa-pocketa. The Commander 
stared at the ice forming on the pilot window. 
He walked over and twisted a row of compli¬ 
cated dials. “Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!” he 
shouted. “Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!” repeated 
Lieutenant Berg. “Full strength in No. 3 tur¬ 
ret!” shouted the Commander. “Full strength 
in No. 3 turret!” The crew, bending to their 
various tasks in the huge, hurtling eight- 
engined Navy hydroplane, looked at each other 
and grinned. “The Old Man’ll get us through,” 
they said to one another. “The Old Man ain’t 
afraid of Hell!” . . . 

“Not so fast! You’re driving too fast!” said 
Mrs. Mitty. “What are you driving so fast for?’’ 

“Hmm?” said Walter Mitty. He looked at his 
wife, in the seat beside him, with shocked 
astonishment. She seemed grossly unfamiliar, 
like a strange woman who had yelled at him in 

1 From My World —And Welcome to It by James 
Thurber; copyright, 1943, by James Thurber. Re¬ 
printed by permission. 
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a crowd. “You were up to fifty-five,” she said. 
“You know I don’t like to go more than forty. 
You were up to fifty-five.” Walter Mitty drove 
on toward Waterbury in silence, the roaring of 
5 the SN202 through the worst storm in twenty 
years of Navy flying fading in the remote, in¬ 
timate airways of his mind. “You’re tensed up 
again,” said Mrs. Mitty. “It’s one of your days. 
I wish you’d let Dr. Renshaw look you over.” 
to Walter Mitty stopped the car in front of the 
building where his wife went to have her hair 
done. "Remember to get those overshoes while 
I’m having my hair done,” she said. “I don’t 
need overshoes," said Mitty. She put her mir- 
15 ror back into her bag. “We’ve been all through 
that,” she said, getting out of the car. “You’re 
not a young man any longer.” He raced the en¬ 
gine a little. “Why don’t you wear your gloves? 
Have you lost your gloves?” Walter Mitty 
20 reached in a pocket and brought out the gloves. 
He put them on, but after she had turned and 
gone into the building and he had driven on to 
a red light, he took them off again. “Pick it up, 
brother!” snapped a cop as the light changed, 
25 and Mitty hastily pulled on his gloves and 
lurched ahead. He drove around the streets 
aimlessly for a time, and then he drove past 
the hospital on his way to the parking lot. 

. . . “It’s the millionaire banker, Wellington 
30 McMillan,” said the pretty nurse, “Yes?” said 
Walter Mitty, removing his gloves slowly. 
“Who has the case?” “Dr. Renshaw and Dr. 
Benbow, but there are two specialists here, Dr. 
Remington from New York and Mr. Pritchard- 
35 Mitford from London. He flew over.” A door 
opened down a long, cool corridor and Dr. 
Renshaw came out. He looked distraught and 
haggard. “Hello, Mitty,” he said. “We’re having 
the devil’s own time with McMillan, the mil- 
4° lionaire banker and close personal friend of 
Roosevelt. Obstreosis of the ductal tract. Ter¬ 
tiary. Wish you’d take a look at him.” "Glad 
to,” said Mitty. 

In the operating room there were whispered 
45 introductions: “Dr. Remington, Dr. Mitty. Mr. 
Pritchard-Mitford, Dr. Mitty.” “I’ve read your 
book on streptothricosis,” said Pritchard-Mit¬ 
ford, shaking hands. “A brilliant performance 
sir.” “Thank you,” said Walter Mitty. “Didn’t 
50 know you were in the States, Mitty,” grumbled 
Remington. “Coals to Newcastle, brihging Mit¬ 
ford and me up here for a tertiary.” “You are 
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very kind," said Mitty, A huge, complicated 
machine, connected to the operating table with 
many tubes and wires, began at this moment to 
go pocketa-pocketa-pocketa. "The new anes- 
thetizer is giving way!” shouted an interne. 
‘There is no one in the East who knows how 
to fix it!” “Quiet, man!” said Mittv, in a low, 
cool voice. He sprang to the machine, which 
was now going pocketa-pocketa-qucep-pocketa- 
queep. He began fingering delicately a row of 
glistening dials. “Give me a fountain pen!” he 
snapped. Someone handed him a fountain pen. 
He pulled a faulty piston out of the machine 
and inserted the pen in its place. “That w ill 
hold for ten minutes,” he said. “Get on with 
the operation.” A nurse hurried over and whis¬ 
pered to Rcnshaw, and Mitty saw the man turn 
pale. “Coreopsis has set in,” said ltenshaw 
nervously. “If you would take over, Mitty?" 
Mitty looked at him and at the craven figure 
of Benbow, who drank, and at the grave, un¬ 
certain faces of the two great specialists. “If 
you wish,” he said. They slipped a white gown 
on him; he adjusted a mask and drew on thin 
gloves; nurses handed him sinning . . . 

“Back it tip, Mac! Look out for that Buiek!” 
Walter Mitty jammed on the brakes. “Wrong 
lane, Mac,” said the parking-lot attendant, look¬ 
ing at Mitty closely. “Gee. Yeb,” muttered 
Mitty. He began cautiously to back out of the 
lane marked “Exit Only.” “Leave her sit there,” 
said the attendant. 'Til put her away.” Mitty 
got out of the car. “Hey, better leave tile keys.” 
“Oh,” said Mitty, handing the man the ignition 
key. The attendant vaulted into the car, backed 
it up with insolent skill, and put it where it be¬ 
longed. 

They’re so damn cocky, thought Walter Mit¬ 
ty, walking along Main Street; they think they 
know everything. Once he had tried to take 
his chains off, outside New Milford, and he had 
got them wound around the axles. A man had 
had to come out in a wrecking car and unwind 
them, a young, grinning garageman. Since then 
Mrs. Mitty always made him drive to a garage 
to have the chains taken off. The next time, he 
thought. I’ll wear my right arm in a sling; they 
won’t grin at me then. I’ll have my right arm in 
a sling and they’ll see I couldn’t possibly take 
the chains off myself. He kicked at the slush on 
the sidewalk. “Overshoes,” he said to himself, 
and he began looking for a shoe store. 


When he came out into the sheet again, 
with the overshoes in a !x>x umlci bis arm. 
Walter Mitty began to wonder what the other 
thing was his wife had told him to get. She 
5 hud told him twice before they set out from 
their house for Waterburv. In a wuv he hated 
these weekly trips to town—he was always get¬ 
ting something wrong. Kleenex, he thought. 
Squibb's, razor blades? No. Toothpaste, tooth- 
10 brush, bicarbonate, earlrorundum, initiative 
and referendum? He gave it up. But she would 
remember it. “Where’s the what’s-its-name?" 
she would ask. "Don’t tell me you forgot the 
what’s-its-name." A newsboy went by shout- 
i 5 ing something about the Waterbury trial. 

. . . “Perhaps this will refresh your mem¬ 
ory." The District Attorney suddenly thrust a 
heavy automatic at the quiet figure on the wit¬ 
ness stand. "Have you ever seen this before?" 
20 Walter Mitty took the gun and examined it ex¬ 
pertly. “This is mv Webley-Vickers 50.80," lie 
said calmly. An excited buzz ran around the 
courtroom. The judge rapped for order. “You 
are a crack shot with any sort of firearms, I 
25 believe?" said the District Attorney, insinu¬ 
atingly. “Objection!” shouted Mitty’s attorney. 
“We have shown that the defendant could not 
have fired the shot. Wo have shown that he 
wore his right arm in a sling on the night of 
30 the fourteenth of July." Walter Mitty raised his 
hand briefly and the bickering attorneys were 
stilled. “With any known make of gun," he said 
evenly, “I could have killed Gregory Eitzhurst 
at three hundred feet with my left hand.” 
35 Pandemonium broke loose in the courtroom. A 
woman’s scream rose above the bedlam and 
suddenly a lovely, dark-haired girl was in Wal¬ 
ter Mitty’s arms. The District Attorney struck 
at her savagely. Without rising from his chair, 
40 Mitty let the man have it on the point of the 
chin. “You miserable curt" . . . 

“Puppy biscuit,” said Walter Mitty. He 
stopped walking and the buildings of Water¬ 
bury rose up out of the misty courtroom and 
45 surrounded him again. A woman who was pass¬ 
ing laughed. “He said 'Puppy biscuit,’ ” she 
said to her companion. “That man said ‘Puppy 
biscuit’ to himself.” Walter Mitty hurried on. 
He went into an A. & P., not the first one he 
50 came to but a smaller one farther up the street. 
“I want some biscuit for small, young dogs,” he 
said to the clerk. "Any special brand, sir?” The 
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greatest pistol shot in the world thought a mo- Something struck his shoulder. “I've been 

ment. “It says ‘Puppies Bark for It’ on the box,” looking all over this hotel for you,” said Mrs. 

said Walter Mitty. Mitty. “Why do you have to hide in this old 

His wife would be through at the hair- chair? How did you expect me to find you?” 

dresser’s in fifteen minutes, Mitty saw in look- 5 “Things close in,” said Walter Mitty vaguely, 
ing at his watch, unless they had trouble dry- “What?" Mrs. Mitty said. “Did you get the 
ing it; sometimes they had trouble drying it. what’s-its-name? The puppy biscuit? What’s in 
She didn’t like to get to the hotel first; she that box?” “Overshoes,” said Mitty. “Couldn’t 
would want him to be there waiting for her as you have put them on in the store?" “I was 
usual. He found a big leather chair in the lob- 10 thinking,” said Walter Mitty. "Does it ever oc- 
by, facing a window, and he put the overshoes cur to you that I am sometimes thinking?" She 
and the puppy biscuit on the floor beside it. He looked at him. “I’m going to take your tempera- 
picked up an old copy of Liberty and sank turo when I get you home,” she said, 
down into the chair. “Can Germany Conquer They went out through the revolving doors 
the World Through the Air?” Walter Mitty 15 that made a faintly derisive whistling sound 
looked at the pictures of bombing planes and when you pushed them. It was two blocks to 

of ruined streets. the parking lot. At the drugstore on the corner 

. . . “The cannonading has got the wind up she said, “Wait here for me. I forgot something, 
in young Raleigh, sir,” said the sergeant. Cap- I won’t be a minute.” She was more than a 
tain Mitty looked up at him through tousled 20 minute. Walter Mitty lighted a cigarette. It be- 
hair. “Get him to bed,” he said wearily. “With gan to rain, rain with sleet in it. He stood up 
the others. I’ll fly alone." "But you can’t, sir,” against the wall of the drugstore, smoking, 
said the sergeant anxiously. "It takes two men ... He put his shoulders back and his heels 
to handle that bomber and the Archies are together. “To hell with the handkerchief,” said 
pounding hell out of the air. Von Richtman’s 25 Walter Mitty scornfully. He took one last drag 
circus is between here and Saulier.” “Some- on his cigarette and snapped it away. Then, 
body’s got to get that ammunition dump,” said with that faint, fleeting smile playing about 
Mitty. "I’m going over. Spot of brandy?” He his lips, he faced the firing squad; erect and 
poured a drink for the sergeant and one for motionless, proud and disdainful, Walter Mitty 
himself. War thundered and whined around 30 the Undefeated, inscrutable to the last, 
the dugout and battered at the door. There was 
a rending of wood and splinters flew through 

the room. “A bit of a near thing,” said Captain HENRY JAMES 

Mitty carelessly. “The box barrage is closing 

in,” said the sergeant. “We only live once, Ser- 3 5 A New Yorker by birth, Henry James (1843- 
geant,” said Mitty, with his faint, fleeting smile. 1916) lived intermittently in America and Eu- 
“Or do we?” He poured another brandy and rope, finally settling in England in 1877 and 
tossed it off. “I never see a man could hold his becoming a British subject in 1915. James was 
brandy like you, sir,” said the sergeant. “Beg- a prolific writer of criticism, long and short 
ging your pardon, sir.” Captain Mitty stood up 40 stories, and novels. A conscientious artist, he 
and strapped on his huge Webley-Vickers auto- examined comparatively the cultures and moral 
matic. “It’s forty kilometers through hell, sir,” values of his native country and Europe. His 
said the sergeant. Mitty finished one last writings are noteworthy for their subtle psycho- 
brandy. “After all,” he said softly, “what isn’t?” logical analysis done in an oblique, convoluted 
The pounding of the cannon increased; there 45 style. Among his long stories are “Daisy Miller,” 
was the rat-tat-tatting of machine guns, and 1878; “An International Episode,” 1879; and 
from somewhere came the menacing pocketa- “The Turn of the Screw,” 1898. Major novels 
pocketa-pocketa of the new flame-throwers. include The American, 1877; The Portrait of a 
Walter Mitty walked to the door of the dugout Lady, 1881; The Bostonians, 1886; The Wings 
humming “Aupr&s de Ma Blonde.” He turned 50 of the Dove, 1902; The Ambassadors, 1903; 
and waved to the sergeant. “Cheerio!” he The Golden Bowl, 1904. Typicallyr “The Les- 
said. . . . son of the Master” subordinates incident, high- 
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lights psychological reactions of character to remember which) some years before in Imli.i. 
situation, and thematically concerns itself with The servant went away, leaving the glass doors 
artistic values. This long story, together with open into the gallery, and Paul Overt lemained 
those of Conrad and Cather which follow, il- at the head of the wide double staircase, saving 
lustrates narrative principles and technii/ues 5 to himself that the place was sweet and prom- 
which apply to both the novel and the short ised a pleasant visit, while he leaned on the 
story. balustrade of fine old ironwork which, like all 

the other details, was of the same period as 
THE LESSON OF THE MASTER the house. It all went together and spoke in one 
j 10 voice—a rich Hnglish voice of the early part of 

the eighteenth century. It might have been 
He had been informed that the ladies were church-time on a summer's day in the reign of 
at church, but that was corrected by what he Queen Anne; the stillness was too perfect to he 
saw from the top of the steps (they descended modern, tin 1 nearness counted so as distance 
from a great height in two arms, with a cireulai 1 5 and there was something so fresh and sound 
sweep of the most charming effect) at the in the originality of the huge smooth house, the 
threshold of the door which, from the long, expanse of whose beautiful brickwork, which 
bright gallery, overlooked the immense lawn. had been kept clear of messy creepers (as a 
Three gentlemen, on the grass, at a distance, woman with a rare complexion disdains a veil), 
sat under the great trees; hut the fourth figure zo was pink rat hoi than red. When Paul Oveit 
was not a gentleman, the one 111 the crimson perceived that the people under the trees were 
dress which made so vivid a spot, told so as a noticing him lie tinned hack through the open 
“bit of colour" amid the fresh, rich green. The doors into the great gallery which was the pride 
servant had come so far with Paul Overt to of the place. It traversed the mansion from 
show him the way and had asked him if lie 25 end to end and seemed—with its bright colors, 
wished first to go to his room. The young man its high panelled windows, its faded, flowered 
declined this privilege, having no disorder to chintzes, its quickly-recognized portraits and 
repair after so short and easy a journey and pictures, the blue and white china of its cab- 
liking to take a general perceptive possession mots and the attenuated festoons and rosettes 
of the new scene immediately, as he always did. 30 of its ceiling—a cheeiful upholstered avenue 
He stood there a little with his eyes on the into the other century. 

group and on the admirable picture—the wide The young man was slightly nervous; that 
grounds of an old country-house near London belonged in general to his disposition as a stu- 
(that only made it better,) on a splendid Sun- dent of fine prose, with his dose of the artist’s 
day in June. “But that lady, who is she?” he 35 restlessness; and there was a particular excite- 
said to the servant before the man went away. ment in the idea that Henry St. George might 

“I think it’s Mrs. St. George, sir.” be a member of the party. For the younger 

“Mrs. St. George, the wife of the distin- writer he had remained a high literary figure, iri 
guished—” Then Paul Overt checked himself, spite of the lower range of production to which 
doubting whether the footman would know. 40 he had fallen after his three first great success- 

“Yes, sir—probably, sir,” said the servant, es, the comparative absence of quality in his 

who appeared to wish to intimate that a person later work. There had been moments when 

staying at Summersoft would naturally be, if Paul Overt almost shed tears upon this; but 

only by alliance, distinguished. His manner, now that he was near him (he had never met 

however, made poor Overt feel for the moment 45 him) he was conscious only of the fine original 
as if he himself were but little so. source and of his own immense debt. After he 

“And the gentlemen?” he inquired. had taken a turn or two up and down the gal- 

“Well, sir, one of them is General Fancourt.” lery he came out again and descended the 
“Ah yes, I know; thank you.” General Fan- steps. He was but slenderly supplied with a 
court was distinguished, there was no doubt of 50 certain social boldness (it was really a weak- 
that, for something he had done, or perhaps ness in him) so that, conscious of a want of 
even had not done (the young man could not acquaintance with the four persons in the dis- 
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tance, he indulged in a movement as to which 
he had a certain safety in feeling that it did 
not necessarily appear to commit him to an at¬ 
tempt to join them. There was a fine English 
awkwardness in it—he felt this too as he saun¬ 
tered vaguely and obliquely across the lawn, as 
if to take an independent line. Fortunately 
there was an equally fine English directness in 
the way one of the gentlemen presently rose 
and made as if to approach him, with an air of 
conciliation and reassurance. To this demon¬ 
stration Paul Overt instantly responded, though 
he knew the gentleman was not his host. He 
was tall, straight and elderly, and had a pink, 
smiling face and a white moustache. Our 
young man met him half way while he laughed 
nnd said: “A— Lady Watermouth told us you 
were coming; she asked me just to look after 
you.” Paul Overt thanked him (he liked him 
without delay,) and turned round with him, 
walking toward the others. “They've all gone 
to church—all except us,” the stranger con¬ 
tinued as they went; “we’re just sitting here— 
it’s so jolly.” Overt rejoined that it was jolly 
indeed—it was such a lovely place; he men¬ 
tioned that he had not seen it before—it was a 
charming impression. 

“Ah, you’ve not been here before?” said his 
companion. “It’s a nice little place—not much 
to do, you know.” Overt wondered what he 
wanted to “do”—he felt as if he himself were 
doing a good deal. By the time they came to 
where the others sat he had guessed his initia¬ 
tor was a military man, and (such was the turn 
of Overt’s imagination), this made him still 
more sympathetic. He would naturally have a 
passion for activity—for deeds at variance with 
the pacific, pastoral scene. He was evidently so 
good-natured, however, that he accepted the 
inglorious hour for what it was worth. Paul 
Overt shared it with him and with his com¬ 
panions for the next twenty minutes; the latter 
looked at him and he looked at them without 
knowing much who they were, while the talk 
went on without enlightening him much as to 
what it was about. It was indeed about nothing 
in particular, and wandered, with casual, point¬ 
less pauses and short terrestrial flights, amid 
the names of persons and places—names 
which, for him, had no great power of evoca¬ 
tion. It was all sociable and slow, as was right 
and natural on a warm Sunday morning. 

Hi 


Overt’s first attention was given to the ques¬ 
tion, privately considered, of whether one of 
the two younger men would be Henry St. 
George. He knew many of his distinguished 
5 contemporaries by their photographs, but he 
had never, as it happened, seen a portrait of 
the great misguided novelist. One of the gentle¬ 
men was out of the question—he was too 
young; and the other scarcely looked clever 
10 enough, with such mild, undiscriminating eyes. 
If those eyes were St. George’s the problem 
presented by the ill-matched parts of his gen¬ 
ius was still more difficult of solution. Besides, 
the deportment of the personage possessing 
15 them was not, as regards the lady in the red 
dress, such as could be natural, towards his 
wife, even to a writer accused by several critics 
of sacrificing too much to manner. Lastly, Paul 
Overt had an indefinite feeling that if the gen- 
20 tleman with the sightless eyes bore the name 
that had set his heart beating faster (he also 
had contradictory, conventional whiskers—the 
young admirer of the celebrity had never in a 
mental vision seen his face in so vulgar a 
25 frame), he would have given him a sign of 
recognition or of friendliness—would have 
heard of him a little, would know something 
about Ginistrella, would have gathered at least 
that that recent work of fiction had made an 
30 impression on the discerning. Paul Overt had a 
dread of being grossly proud, but it seemed 
to him that his self-consciousness took no undue 
license in thinking that the authorship of Gin¬ 
istrella constituted a degree of identity. His 
35 soldierly friend became clear enough; he was 
"Fancourt,” but he was also the General; and 
he mentioned to our young man in the course 
of a few moments that he had but lately re¬ 
turned from twenty years’ service abroad. 

40 “And do you mean to remain in England?” 
Overt asked. 

“Oh yes, I have bought a little house in 
London.” 

“And I hope you like it,” said Overt, looking 
45 at Mrs. St. George. 

“Well, a little house in Manchester Square— 
there’s a limit to the enthusiasm that that in¬ 
spires." 

“Oh, I meant being at home again—being in 
50 London.” 

“My daughter likes it—that’s the main thing. 
She’s very fond of art and music and literature 
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and all that kind of thing. She missed it in her ears, her hair, her yoke, her hands, hoi loot 
India and she finds it in London, or she hopes (to which her relaxed attitude in her wicker 
she will find it. Mr. St. George has promised to chair gave a great publicity.) and the nimiei 
help her—he has been awfully kind to her. She mis riblxms and trinkets with which she was 
has gone to church—she’s fond ol that too— 5 liedecked. She looked as if she had put on hei 

but they 11 all be back in a quarter of an hour. best clothes to go to church and then had de- 
You must let me introduce you to her—she will cided that they were too good for that and 

be so glad to know you. 1 dare say she has read had stayed at home. She told a story of some 

every word you have written.’’ length ulamt the shabby way Lady Jane had 

"I shall be delighted—I haven’t written very to treated the Duchess, as well as an anecdote in 
many,” said Overt, who felt without resentment relation to a purchase she had made in Palis 
that the General at least was very vague about (on her way hack from Canoes) for Lady Eg- 
that. But he wondered a little why, since he bert, who had never refunded the money. Paul 
expressed his friendly disposition, it did not Overt suspected her ol a tendency to figmc 
occur to him to pronounce the word which 15 great people as larger than life, until he no- 
would put him in relation with Mrs. St. George. (iced the manner in which she handled Lady 
If it was a question of introductions Miss Fan- Egbert, which was so subveisive that it rcas- 
court (apparently she was unmarried) was far sured him. He felt that he should have undcr- 

away and the wife of his illustrious confrere stood her better if he might have met her eye; 

was almost between them. This lady struck 20 hut she scarcely looked at him. "All, here they 
Paul Overt as a very pretty woman, with a come—all the good ones!” she said at last; and 
surprising air of youth and a high smartness of Paul Overt saw in the distance the return of 
aspect vvliich seemed to him (he could scarce- the churchgoers—seveial persons, in couples 
ly have said why,) a sort of mystification. St. and threes, advancing in a flicker of sun and 
George certainly had every right to a charm- 25 shade at the end of a large green vista formed 
ing wife, but he himself would never have by the level grass and the overarching houghs, 
taken the important little woman in the ag- "If you mean to imply that we are had, I 

gressively Parisian dress for the domestic part- protest,” said one ol the gentlemen—"after 

ncr of a man of letters. That partner in general, making oneself agreeable all the morning!” 
he knew, was far from presenting herself in a 30 “Ah, if they’ve found you agreeable!” Mrs. 
single type; his observation had instructed him St. George exclaimed, smiling. “But if wc are 
that she was not inveterately, not necessarily good the others ure better.” 
dreary. But he had never before seen her look “They must he angels then,” observed the 

so much as if her prosperity had deeper foun- General. 

dations than an ink-spotted study-table littered 35 "Your husband was an angel, the way he 
with proof-sheets. Mrs. St. George might have went off at your bidding,” the gentleman who 
been the wife of a gentleman who “kept” books had first spoken said to Mrs. St. George, 
rather than wrote them, who carried on great “At my bidding?” 

affairs in the City and made better bargains “Didn’t you make him go to church?" 

than those that poets make with publishers. 40 “1 never made him do anything in my life 

With this she hinted at a success more per- but once, when I made 1 him burn up a bad 

sonal, as if she had been the most character- book. That’s all!” At her “That’s all!” Paul broke 

istie product of an age in which society, the into an irrepressible laugh; it lasted only a 
world of conversation, is a great drawing-room second, but it drew her eyes to him. His own 
with the City for its antechamber. Overt 45 met them, but not long enough to help him to 
judged her at first to be about thirty years of understand her; unless it were a step towards 
age; then, after a while, he perceived that she this that he felt sure 011 the instant that the 

was much nearer fifty. But she juggled away burnt book (the way she alluded to it!) was 

the twenty years somehow—you only saw them one of her husband’s finest things, 

in a rare glimpse, like the rabbit in the con- 50 "A bad book?” her interlocutor repeated, 
jurer’s sleqye. She was extraordinarily white, "I didn’t like it. He went to church because 
and everything about her was pretty—her eyes, your daughter went,” she continued, to General 
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Fancourt. ‘‘I think it my duty to call your at- how the stamp of the latest thing, so that Overt 
tention to his demeanor to your daughter.” quickly perceived she was eminently a con- 

“Well, if you don’t mind it, I don’t,” the temporary young lady. 

General laughed. "She’s very handsome—very handsome,” he 

“11 s’attache d scs pas.' But I don’t wonder— 5 repeated, looking at her. There was something 

she’s so charming.” noble in her head, and she appeared fresh and 

"I hope she won’t make him burn any strong, 
books!” Paul Overt ventured to exclaim. Her father surveyed her with complacency; 

“If she would make him write a few it then he said; “She looks too hot—that’s her 
would be more to the purpose,” said Mrs. St. 10 walk. But she’ll be all right presently. Then I’ll 
George. “He has been of an indolence this make her come over and speak to you.” 
year!” “I should be sorry to give you that trouble; if 

Our young man stared—he was so struck you were to take me over there—” the young 
with the lady's phraseology. Her "write a few” man murmured. 

seemed to him almost as good as her “That’s 15 “My dear sir, do you suppose I put myself 
all.” Didn’t she, as the wife of a rare artist, out that way? I don’t mean for you, but for 

know what it was to produce one perfect work Marian,” the General added, 

of art? How in the world did she think they “1 would put myself out for her, soon 
were turned off? His private conviction was enough,” Overt replied; after which he went 

that admirably as Henry St. George wrote, he -o on: "Will you be so good as to tell me which of 
had written for the last ten years, and especial- those gentlemen is Henry St. George?” 
ly for the last five, only too much, and there “The fellow talking to my girl. By Jove, he is 

was an instant during which he felt the temp- making up to her—they’re going off for another 

tation to make this public. But before he had walk.” 

spoken a diversion was effected by the return 2 5 “Ah, is that he, really?" The young man felt 
of the absent guests. They strolled up dis- a certain surprise, for the personage before him 

persedly—there were eight or ten of them-— contradicted a preconception which had been 

and the circle under the trees rearranged itself vague only till it was confronted with the real¬ 
as they took their place in it. They made it ity. As soon as this happened the mental image, 

much larger; so that Paul Overt could feel (he to retiring with a sigh, became substantial enough 
was always feeling that sort of thing, as he said to suffer a slight wrong. Overt, who had spent 
to himself,) that if the company had already a considerable part of his short life in foreign 

been interesting to watch it would now be- lands, made now, but not for the first time, 

come a great deal more so. He shook hands the reflection that whereas in those countries 

with his hostess, who welcomed him without 35 he had almost always recognised the artist and 
many words, in the manner of a woman able the man of letters by his personal “type,” the 

to trust him to understand—conscious that, in mould of his face, the character of his head, the 

every way, so pleasant an occasion would speak expression of his figure and even the indications 

for itself. She offered him no particular facility of his dress, in England this identification was 

for sitting by her, and when they had all sub- 40 as little as possible a matter of course, thanks 
sided again he found himself still next to Gen- to the greater conformity, the habit of sinking 

eral Fancourt, with an unknown lady on his the profession instead of advertising it, the gen- 

other flank. eral diffusion of the air of the gentleman—the 

“That’s my daughter—that one opposite,” gentleman committed to no particular set of 

the General said to him without loss of time. 45 ideas. More than once, on returning to his own 
Overt saw a tall girl, with magnificent red hair, country, he had said to himself in regard to the 

in a dress of a pretty grey-green tint and of a people whom he met in society: “One sees 

limp silken texture, in which every modem ef- them about and one even talks with them; but 

feet had been avoided. It had therefore some- t° find out what they do one would really have 

_____ 50 to be a detective.” In respect to several individ- 

1 Literally: "He attaches himself to her foot- uals whose work he was unabIe “J like <P er - 
steps.” haps he was wrong) he found himself adding, 
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“No wonder they conceal it—it's so bad!" lie father. The General turned uway and his 
observed that oftener than in France and in daughter said: 

Germany his artist looked like a gentleman "Isn’t papa delightful?” 

(that is, like an English one,) while he per- "He is indeed. Miss Kancourt.” 

ceived that outside of a few exceptions his 5 "As if I read you because I read ‘cvery- 

gentleman didn’t look like an artist. St. George thing'!’’ 

was not one of the exceptions; that circum- "Oh, 1 don’t mean for saving that," said l’aul 
stance he definitely apprehended before the Overt. ”1 liked him from the moment hi' spoke 

great man had turned his back to walk olf with to me. Then he promised me this privilege." 

Miss Fancourt. He certainly looked 1 letter lie- io "It isn’t for you he means it, it's for me. If 

hind than any foreign man of letters, and beau- you flatter yourself that he thinks of anything 

tifully correct in his tall black hat and his in life but me you'll find you are mistaken. He 

superior frock coat. Somehow, all the same, introduces every one to me. He thinks me in- 

these very garments (he wouldn’t have minded satiable.” 

them so much on a weekday) were disconcert- 1 5 "You speak like him,” said Paul Overt, 
ing to Paul Overt, who forgot for the moment laughing. 

that the head of the profession was not a bit "Ah, but sometimes 1 want to,” die girl re¬ 
better dressed than himself. He had caught a plied, colouring. "1 don’t read everything—I 

glimpse of a regular face, with a fresh colour, a read very little. But I have read you.” 

brown moustache and a pair of eyes surely 20 "Suppose we go into the gallery,” said Paul 
never visited by a fine frenzy, and he promised Overt. She pleased him greatly, not so much 
himself to study it on the first occasion. His because of this last remark (though that of 

temporary opinion was that St. George looked course was not disagreeable to him) as be¬ 
like a lucky stockbroker—a gentleman dnving cause, seated opposite to him at luncheon, she 

eastward every morning from a sanitary suburb 25 had given him for half an hour the impression 
in a smart dog-cart. That carried out the 1111 - of her beautiful face. Something else had come 

pression already derived from his wife. Paul with it—-a sense of generosity, of an enthusi- 

Overt’s glance, after a moment, travelled back asm which, unlike many enthusiasms, was not 

to this lady, and he saw that her own had fob all manner. That was not spoiled for him by 

lowed her husband as he moved off with Miss 30 the circumstance that the repast had placed 

Fancourt. Overt permitted himself to wonder her again in familial contact with Henry St. 

a little whether she were jealous when another George. Silting next to her he was ulso op- 

woman took him away. Then he seemed to per- posite to our young man, who had been able 

ceivc that Mrs. St. George was not glaring at to observe that lie multiplied the attentions 

the indifferent maiden—her eyes rested only on 35 which his wife had brought to the General’s 
her husband, and with unmistakable serenity. notice. Paul Overt had been able to observe 

That was the way she wanted him to be—she further that this lady was not in the least dis¬ 
liked his conventional uniform. Overt had a composed by these demonstrations and that 

great desire to hear more about the book she she gave every sign of an unclouded spirit. She 

had induced him to destroy. 40 had Lord Masharn on one side of her and on 

the other the accomplished Mr. Mulliner, cd- 
^ itor of the new high-class, lively evening paper 

As they all came out from luncheon General which was expected to meet a want felt in cir- 

Fancourt took hold of Paul Overt and ex- cles increasingly conscious that Conservatism 

claimed, “I say, I want you to know my girl!” 45 must be made amusing, and unconvinced when 
as if the idea had just occurred to him and he assured by those of another political colour that 

had not spoken of it before. With the other it was already amusing enough. At the end of 

hand he possessed himself of the young lady an hour spent in her company Paul Overt 

and said: “You know all about him. I’ve seen thought her still prettier than she had appeared 

you with his books. She reads everything— 50 to him at first, and if her profane allusions to 
everything!* he added to the young man. The her husband’s work had not still rung in his ears 

girl smiled at him and then laughed at her he should have liked her—so far as it could be 
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a question of that in connection with a woman 
to whom he had not yet spoken and to whom 
probably he should never speak if it were left 
to her. Pretty women evidently were necessary 
to Henry St. George, and for the moment it 
was Miss Fancourt who was most indispensa¬ 
ble. If Overt had promised himself to take a 
better look at him the opportunity now was of 
the best, and it brought consequences which 
the young man felt to be important. He saw 
more in his face, and he liked it the better for 
its not telling its whole story in the first three 
minutes. That story came out as one read, in 
little instalments (it was excusable that Overt's 
mental comparisons should be somewhat pro¬ 
fessional,) and the text was a style consider¬ 
ably involved—a language not easy to trans¬ 
late at sight. There were shades of meaning in 
it and a vague perspective of history which re¬ 
ceded as you advanced. Of two facts Paul 
Overt had taken especial notice. The first of 
these was that he liked the countenance of the 
illustrious novelist much better when it was in 
repose than when it smiled; the smile dis¬ 
pleased him (as much as anything from that 
source could), whereas the quiet face had a 
charm which increased in proportion as it be¬ 
came completely quiet. The change to the ex¬ 
pression of gaiety excited on Overt’s part a 
private protest which resembled that of a per¬ 
son sitting in the twilight and enjoying it, when 
the lamp is brought in too soon. His second re¬ 
flection was that, though generally he disliked 
the sight of a man of that age using arts to 
make himself agreeable to a pretty girl, he was 
not struck in this case by the ugliness of the 
thing, which seemed to prove that St. George 
had a light hand or the air of being younger 
than he was, or else that Miss Fancourt showed 
that she was not conscious of an anomaly. 

Overt walked with her into the gallery, and 
they strolled to the end of it, looking at the pic¬ 
tures, the cabinets, the charming vista, which 
harmonised with the prospect of the summer 
afternoon, resembling it in its long brightness, 
with great divans and old chairs like hours of 
rest. Such a place as that had the added merit 
of giving persons who came into it plenty to 
talk about. Miss Fancourt sat down with Paul 
Overt on a flowered sofa, the cushions of 
which, very numerous, were tight, ancient 
cubes, of many sizes, and presently she said: 


“I’m so glad to have a chance to thank you.” 

‘To thank me?" 

"I liked your book so much. I think it’s splen¬ 
did.” 

5 She sat there smiling at him, and he never 
asked himself which book she meant; for after 
all he had written three or four. That seemed 
a vulgar detail, and he was not even gratified 
by the idea of the pleasure she told him—her 
10 bright, handsome face told him—he had given 
her. The feeling she appealed to, or at any rate 
the feeling she excited, was something larger— 
something that had little to do with any quick¬ 
ened pulsation of his own vanity. It was re- 
15 sponsive admiration of the life she embodied, 
the young purity and richness of which ap¬ 
peared to imply that real success was to re¬ 
semble that, to live, to bloom, to present the 
perfection of a fine type, not to have hammered 
20 out headachy fancies with a bent back at an 
ink-stained table. While her grey eyes rested 
on him (there was a wideish space between 
them, and the division of her rich-coloured 
hair, which was so thick that it ventured to be 
25 smooth, made a free arch above them,) he was 
almost ashamed of that exercise of the pen 
which it was her present inclination to eulogise. 
He was conscious that he should have liked 
better to please her in some other way. The 
30 lines of her face were those of a woman 
grown, but there was something childish in 
her complexion and the sweetness of her 
mouth. Above all she was natural—that was 
indubitable now—more natural than he had 
35 supposed at first, perhaps on account of her 
aesthetic drapery, which was conventionally un¬ 
conventional, suggesting a tortuous spontane¬ 
ity. He had feared that sort of thing in other 
cases, and his fears had been justified; though 
40 he was an artist to the essence, the modern re¬ 
actionary nymph, with the brambles of the 
woodland caught in her folds and a look as if 
the satyrs had toyed with her hair, was apt to 
make him uncomfortable. Miss Fancourt was 
45 really more candid than her costume, and the 
best proof of it was her supposing that such 
garments suited her liberal character. She was 
robed like a pessimist, but Overt was sure she 
liked the taste of life. He thanked her for her 
50 appreciation—aware at the same time that he 
didn’t appear to thank her enough and that she 
might think him ungracious. He was afraid she 
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would ask him to explain something thut he 
had written, and he always shrank from that 
(perhaps too timidly) for to his own ear the 
explanation of a work of art sounded fatuous. 
But he liked her so much as to feel a confidence 
that in the long run he should to able to show 
her that he was not rudely esasive. Moreover 
it was very certain that she was not quick to 
take offence; she was not irritable, she could In¬ 
trusted to wait. So when he said to her. "Ah! 
don’t talk of anything 1 have done, here, there 
is another man in the house who is the actu¬ 
ality!’’ when he uttered this short, sincere pro¬ 
test, it was with the sense that she would see 
in the words neither mock humility nor the 
ungraciousness of a successful man laired with 
praise. 

“You mean Mr, St. George—isn’t he delight¬ 
ful?” 

Paul Overt looked at her a moment; there 
was a species of morning-light in her eyes. 

“Alas, I don’t know hun. I only admire him 
at a distance.” 

“Oh, you must know him—he wants so to 
talk to you,” rejoined Miss Kancourt, who ev¬ 
idently had the habit of saying the things that, 
by her quick calculation, would give people 
pleasure. Overt divined that she would always 
calculate on everything’s being simple between 
others. 

“I shouldn’t have supposed he knew any¬ 
thing about me,” Paul said, smiling. 

“He does then—everything. And if he didn’t, 
I should be able to tell him.” 

“To tell him everything?” 

“You talk just like the people in your took!” 
the girl exclaimed. 

“Then they must all talk alike.” 

“Well, it must be so difficult. Mr. St. George 
tells me it is, terribly. I’ve tried too and I find 
it so. I’ve tried to write a novel.” 

“Mr. St. George oughtn’t to discourage you,” 
said Paul Overt. 

“You do much more—when you wear that 
expression.” 

“Well, after all, why try to be an artist?" the 
young man went on. “It’s so poor—so poor!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Marian 
Fancourt, looking grave. 

“I mean as compared with being a person of 
action—as ttving your works.” 

“But what is art but a life—if it be real?” 

c 


asked the girl. ”1 think it's the only one—every¬ 
thing else is so clumsy!” Paul Overt laughed, 
and she continued: "It’s so interesting, meeting 
so many celebrated people." 

5 “So 1 should think; but surely it isn’t new to 
you." 

"Why, 1 have never seen any one—any one: 
living always in Asia.” 

“But doesn’t Asia swarm with personages? 
to Haven’t you administered provinces in India 
and hud captive rajahs and tributary princes 
chained to your car?” 

”1 was with my father, after I left school to 
go out there. It was delightful being with him 
t 5 —we are alone together in the world, he and 
I—but there was none of the society I like 
best. One never heaid ol a picture—never of 
a book, except bad ones." 

“Never of a picture? Why, wasn’t all life a 
Jo picture?" 

Miss Fancourt looked over the delightful 
place where they sat. "Nothing to compare 
with this. 1 adore England!” she exclaimed. 

“Ah, of course 1 don't deny that we must do 
J 5 something with it yet.” 

“It hasn’t been touched, really," said the 
girl. 

“Did Henry St. George say that?” 

There was a small and, as he felt it, venial 
3 ° intention of irony in his question; which, how¬ 
ever, the girl took very simply, not noticing 
the insinuation. "Yes, he says it has not been 
touched—not touched comparatively,” she 
answered, eagerly, “lie's so interesting about 
35 it- To listen to him makes one want so to do 
something.” 

“It would make me want to," said Paul 
Overt, feeling strongly, on the instant, the sug¬ 
gestion of what she said and of the emotion 
40 with which she said it, and what an incentive, 
on St. George’s lips, such a speech might be. 

“Oh, you—as if you hadn’t! I should like so 
to hear you talk together,” the girl added, ar¬ 
dently. 

45 “That’s very genial of you; but he would 
have it all his own way. I’m prostrate before 
him.” 

Marian Fancourt looked earnest for a mo¬ 
ment. “Do you think then he’s so perfect?” 

50 “Far from it. Some of his later books seem 
to me awfully queer.” 

“Yes, yes—he knows that.” 
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Paul Overt stared. “That they seem to me get better. But she never did. To the deadly 
awfully queer?” Riviera (I hate it!) to the high Alps, to Al- 

“Well, yes, or at any rate that they are not giers, and far away—a hideous journey—to 

what they should be. He told me he didn’t Colorado.” 

esteem them. He has told me such wonderful 5 “And she isn’t better?” Miss Fancourt went 
things—he’s so interesting.” on. 

There was a certain shock for Paul Overt in “She died a year ago.” 

the knowledge that the fine genius they were “Really?—like mine! Only that is far away, 

talking of had been reduced to so explicit a Some day you must tell me about your moth- 
confession and had made it, in his misery, to to er,” she added. 

the first comer; for though Miss Fancourt was Overt looked at her a moment. “What right 
charming, what was she after all but an im- things you say! If you say them to St. George I 

mature girl encountered at a country-house? don’t wonder he’s in bondage.” 

Yet precisely this was a part of the sentiment “I don’t know what you mean. He doesn’t 
that he himself had just expressed; he would 1 5 make speeches and professions at all—he isn’t 
make way completely for the poor peccable ridiculous.” 

great man, not because he didn’t read him “I’m afraid you consider that I am.” 

clear, but altogether because he did. His con- “No, I don't,” the girl replied, rather shortly, 

sideration was half composed of tenderness for “He understands everything.” 
superficialities which he was sure St. George -o Overt was on the point of saying jocosely: 
judged privately with supreme sternness and “And I don’t—is that it?” But these words, be- 
which denoted some tragic intellectual secret. fore he had spoken, changed themselves into 

He would have his reasons for his psychology others slightly less trivial: “Do you suppose he 

<1 fleur de peati,' 1 and these reasons could only understands his wife?” 

be cruel ones, such as would make him dearer 2 5 Miss Fancourt made no direct answer to his 
to those who already were fond of him. “You question; but after a moment’s hesitation she 
excite my envy. I judge him, I discriminate— exclaimed; “Isn't she charming?” 

but I love him,” Overt said in a moment. “And “Not in the least!” 

seeing him for the first time this way is a great “Here he comes. Now you must know him,” 
event for me.” 3° the girl went on. A small group of visitors had 

"How momentous—how magnificent!” cried gathered at the other end of the gallery and 

the girl. “How delicious to bring you together!” they had been joined for a moment by Henry 

“Your doing it—that makes it perfect,” Overt St. George, who strolled in from a neighbour- 

responded. ing room. He stood near them a moment, not, 

“He’s as eager as you,” Miss Fancourt went 35 apparently, falling into the conversation, but 
on. “But it’s so odd you shouldn’t have met.” taking up an old miniature from a table and 

“It’s not so odd as it seems. I’ve been out of vaguely examining it. At the end of a minute 

England so much—repeated absences during he seemed to perceive Miss Fancourt and her 

all these last years.” companion in the distance; whereupon, laying 

“And yet you write of it as well as if you 4° down his miniature, he approached them with 
were always here.” the same procrastinating air, with his hands in 

“It’s just the being away perhaps. At any his pockets, looking to right and left at the pic- 

rate the best bits, I suspect, are those that were tures. The gallery was so long that this transit 

done in dreary places abroad.” took some little time, especially as there was a 

“And why were they dreary?” 45 moment when he stopped to admire the fine 

“Because they were health-resorts—where Gainsborough. "He says she has been the mak- 

my poor mother was dying.” ing of him,” Miss Fancourt continued, in a 

“Your poor mother?” the girl murmured, voice slightly lowered, 
kindly. “Ah, he’s often obscure!” laughed Paul 

"We went from place to place to help her to 50 Overt. 

“Obscure?” she repeated, interrogatively. 
Her eyes rested upon her other friend, and it 
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was not lost upon Paul that they appeared to by St. George's happy personal art—.1 manner 
send out great shafts of softness. "He is going of yihich it was the essence to conjure away 
to speak to us!” she exclaimed, almost breath- false positions. It all took place in a moment, 
lessly. There was a sort of rapture 111 her voice; He was conscious that he knew him now, 
Paul Overt was startled. "Bless mv soul, is she 5 conscious of his handshake and of the veiy 
so fond of him as that—is she 111 love with quality of his hand; ol his face, seen nearci 
him?” he mentally impmcd. "Didn't 1 tell you and consequently seen better, of a general 
he was eager?” she added, to hei companion. fraternising assurance, and in particular of the 
“It’s eagerness dissimulated." the young man circumstance that St. Geoigc didn't dislike him 
rejoined, as the subject of their observation 10 (as yet at least) for being imposed by a charm- 
lingered before his Gainsborough. "He edges ing but too gushing gul, valuable enough witli- 
toward us shyly. Does he mean that she saved out such dangle! s. At any rate 110 irritation was 
him by burning that book?” rcllected in the \oiee with which he questioned 

“That book? wh.it book did she burn?” The Miss Fancimrt 111 respect to some project of a 
girl turned her lace quickly upon him. 1 5 walk—a general walk of the company round 

“Hasn’t he told you, then? ” the park. He had said something to Overt about 

“Not a word.” a talk—"We must have a tremendous lot of 

“Then he doesn’t tell you everything!" Paul talk; there are so many things, aren t there? — 
Overt had guessed that Miss Fancourt pretty but Paul perceived that this idea would not in 
much supposed he did. The great man had now 20 the present case take very immediate effect. All 
resumed his course and come nearer, neverthe- the same lie was cxtiemely happy, even after 
less Overt risked the profane observation: "St. the matter ol the walk had been settled (the 
George and the dragon, the anecdote suggests!" three piesently passed back to the other part of 
Miss Fancourt, however, did not hear it; she the gallery, where it was discussed with several 
was smiling at her approaching friend. “He is 2 5 members ol the party) even when, after they 
eager—he is!” she repeated. had all gone out together, he found himself 

“Eager for you—yes.” for half an hour in contact with Mrs. St. 

The girl called out frankly, joyously: “I know George. Her husband had taken the advance 
you want to know Mr. Overt. You’ll be great with Miss Iancouit, ami this pair were quite 
friends, and it will always be delightful to me 30 out of sight, it was the prettiest of rambles for 
to think that 1 was here when you first met and a summer afternoon—a grassy circuit, of im- 
that I had something to do with it.” mense extent, skirting the limit of the park 

There was a freshness of intention in this within. The park was completely surrounded 
speech which carried it off; nevertheless our by its old mottled but perfect red wall, which, 
young man was sorry for Henry St. George, as 35 all the way on their left, made a picturesque 
he was sorry at any time for any one who was accompaniment. Mrs. St. George mentioned to 
publicly invited to be responsive and delight- him the surprising number of acres that were 
ful. He would have been so contented to be- thus enclosed, together with numeious other 
lieve that a man he deeply admired attached an facts relating to the property and the family, 
importance to him that he was determined not 4 ° and its other properties; she could not too 
to play with such a presumption if it possibly strongly urge upon him the importance of see- 
were vain. In a single glance of the eye of the ing their other houses. She ran over the names 
pardonable master he discovered (having the of these and rang the changes on them with the 
sort of divination that belonged to his talent) facility of practice, making them appear an al- 
that this personage was full of general good- 45 most endless list. She had received Paul Overt 
will, but had not read a word he had written. very amiably when he broke ground with her 
There was even a relief, a simplification, in by telling her that he had just had the joy of 

that: liking him so much already for what he making her husband’s acquaintance, and struck 

had done, how could he like him more for hav- him as so alert and so accommodating a little 

ing been struck with a certain promise? He got 50 woman that he was rather ashamed of his mot 
up, trying to show his compassion, but at the about her to Miss Fancourt; though he reflected 
same instant he found himself encompassed that a hundred other people, on a hundred oc- 
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caslons, would have been sure to make it. He 
got on with Mrs, St. George, in short, better 
than he expected; but this did not prevent her 
from suddenly becoming aware that she was 
faint with fatigue and must take her way back 
to the house by the shortest cut. She hadn’t the 
strength of a kitten, she said—she was awfully 
seedy; a state of things that Overt had been 
too preoccupied to perceive—preoccupied with 
a private effort to ascertain in what sense she 
could be held to have been the making of her 
husband. He had arrived at a glimmering of 
the answer when she announced that she must 
leave him, though this perception was of course 
provisional. While he was in the very act of 
placing himself at her disposal for the return 
the situation underwent a change; Lord Mash- 
am suddenly turned up, coming back to them, 
overtaking them, emerging from the shrubbery 
—Overt could scarcely have said how he ap¬ 
peared, and Mrs. St. George had protested that 
she wanted to be left alone and not to break 
up the party. A moment later she was walking 
off with Lord Masham. Paul Overt fell back 
and joined Lady Watermouth, to whom he 
presently mentioned that Mrs. St. Ceorge had 
been obliged to renounce the attempt to go 
further. 

“She oughtn’t to have come out at all,” her 
ladyship remarked, rather grumpily. 

“Is she so very much of an invalid?” 

"Very bad indeed.” And his hostess added, 
with still greater austerity: “She oughtn’t to 
come to stay with one!” He wondered what was 
implied by this, and presently gathered that 
it was not a reflection on the lady’s conduct or 
her moral nature: it only represented that her 
strength was not equal to her aspirations. 

3 

The smoking-room at Summersoft was on the 
scale of the rest of the place; that is, it was 
high and light and commodious, and decorated 
with such refined old carvings and mouldings 
that it seemed rather a bower for ladies who 
should sit at work at fading crewels than a par¬ 
liament of gentlemen smoking strong cigars. 
The gentlemen mustered there in considerable 
force on the Sunday evening, collecting mainly 
at one end, in front of one of the cool fair fire¬ 
places of white marble, the entablature of 
which was adorned with a delicate little Italian 


"subject.” There was another in the wall that 
faced it, and, thanks to the mild summer night, 
there was no fire in either; but a nucleus for ag¬ 
gregation was furnished on one side by a table 
5 in the chimney-comer laden with bottles, de¬ 
canters and tall tumblers. Paul Overt was an 
insincere smoker; he puffed cigarettes occa¬ 
sionally for reasons with which tobacco had 
nothing to do. This was particularly the case on 
10 the occasion of which I speak; his motive was 
the vision of a little direct talk with Henry Si. 
George. The "tremendous” communion of 
which the great man had held out hopes to him 
earlier in the day had not yet come off, and 
15 this saddened him considerably, for the party 
was to go its several ways immediately after 
breakfast on the morrow. He had, however, the 
disappointment of finding that apparently the 
author of Shadowmere was not disposed to pro- 
20 long his vigil. He was not among the gentlemen 
assembled in the smoking-room when Overt 
entered it, nor was he one of those who turned 
up, in bright habiliments, during the next ten 
minutes. The young man waited a little, won- 
25 dering whether he had only gone to put on 
something extraordinary; this would account 
for his delay as well as contribute further to 
Overt’s observation of his tendency to do the 
approved superficial thing. But he didn’t arrive 
30 —he must have been putting on something 
more extraordinary than was probable. Paul 
gave him up, feeling a little injured, a little 
wounded at his not having managed to say 
twenty words to him. He was not angry, but 
35 he puffed his cigarette sighingly, with the 
sense of having lost a precious chance. He 
wandered away with his regret, moved slowly 
round the room, looking at the old prints on 
the walls. In this attitude he presently felt a 
40 hand laid on his shoulder and a friendly voice 
in his ear. “This is good. I hoped I should find 
you. I came down on purpose.” St. George was 
there, without a change of dress and with a 
kind face—his graver one—to which Overt 
45 eagerly responded. He explained that it was 
only for the Master—the idea of a little talk— 
that he had sat up and that, not finding him, 
he had been on the point of going to bed. 

“Well, you know, I don’t smoke—my wife 
50 doesn’t let me,” said St. George, looking for a 
place to sit down. “It’s very goed for me— 
very good for me. Let us take that sofa.” 
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“Do you mean smoking is good for you?” 

"No, no, her not letting me. It’s a great 
thing to have a wife who proves to one all the 
things one can do without. One might never 
find them out for oneself. She doesn’t allow 
me to touch a cigarette.” 

They took possession of the sofa, which was 
at a distance from the group of smokers, and 
St. George went on: “Have you got one your¬ 
self?” 

"Do you mean a cigarette?" 

“Dear no! a wife.” 

“No; and vet I would give up my cigarette 
for one.” 

“You would give up a good deal more than 
that,” said St. George. "However, you would 
get a great deal in return. There is a great deal 
to be said for wives,” he added, folding his 
arms and crossing his outstretched legs. He de¬ 
clined tobacco altogether and sat there without 
returning fire. Paul Overt stopped smoking, 
touched by his courtesy; and after all they were 
out of the fumes, their sola was m a far-away 
corner. It would have been a mistake, St. 
George went on, a great mistake lor them to 
have separated without a little chat; "for I 
know all about you,” he said, “1 know you’re 
very remarkable. You’ve written a very distin¬ 
guished book.” 

“And how do you know it?” Overt asked. 

“Why, my dear fellow, it's in the air, it’s in 
the papers, it’s everywhere,” St. Cieorge re¬ 
plied, with the immediate familiarity of a con¬ 
frere —a tone that seemed to his companion the 
very rustle of the laurel. “You’re on all men’s 
lips and, what’s better, you’re on all women’s. 
And I’ve just been reading your book.” 

“Just? You hadn’t read it this afternoon,” 
said Overt. 

“How do you know that?” 

“You know how I know it,” the young man 
answered, laughing. 

“I suppose Miss Fancourt told you.” 

“No, indeed; she led me rather to suppose 
that you had.” 

“Yes; that’s much more what she would do. 
Doesn’t she shed a rosy glow over life? But you 
didn’t believe her?” asked St. George. 

“No, not when you came to us there.” 

“Did I pretend? did I pretend badly?" But 
without wafting for an answer to this St. 
George went on: “You ought always to believe 
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such a girl as that—always, always. Some wom¬ 
en are meant to lx- taken with allowances and 
reserves; but you must take her just as she is.” 

"I like her very much," said Paul Overt. 

5 Something in his tone appeared to excite on 
his companion’s pait a momentary sense of the 
absurd; perhaps it was the air ol deliberation 
attending this judgment. St. George broke into 
a laugh and returned. "It's the best thing you 
10 can do with her. She’s a rare young lady! In 
[mint of fact, however, I confess I hadn't read 
you this afternoon." 

"Then von see how tight i was in this par¬ 
ticular ease not to believe Miss Fancourt.” 

15 “How right? how can 1 agree to that, when 1 
lost credit by it?” 

"Do you wish to pass for exactly what she 
represents you? Certainly you needn’t be 
afraid,” Paul said. 

20 “Alt, my dear young man, don’t talk about 
passing—for the likes of me! I'm passing away 
—nothing else than that. She has a better use 
for her young imagination (isn’t it fine?) than 
in ‘representing’ in any way such a weary, 
2 5 wasted, used-up animal!” St. Geoige spoke with 
a sudden sadness which produced a protest on 
Paul’s part, but before the protest could be ut¬ 
tered he went on, reverting to the latter’s suc¬ 
cessful novel; “I had no idea you were so good 
50 —one hears of so many things. But you’re sur¬ 
prisingly good." 

“I'm going to be surprisingly better," said 
Overt. 

“1 see that and it’s what fetches me. I don’t 
35 see so much else—ns one looks about—that’s 
going to be surprisingly better. They’re going to 
be consistently worse—most of the things. It’s 
so much easier to be worse—heaven knows I’ve 
found it so. I’m not in a great glow, you know, 
40 about what’s being attempted, what’s being 
done. But you must be better—you must keep 
it up. I haven’t, of course. It’s very difficult— 
that’s the devil of the whole thing; but I see 
you can. It will be u great disgrace if you 
45 don’t." 

"It’s very interesting to hear you speak of 
yourself; but I don’t know what you mean by 
your allusions to your having fallen off,” Paul 
Overt remarked, with pardonable hypocrisy. 
50 He liked his companion so much now that it 
had ceased for the moment to be vivid to him 
that there had been any decline. 
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"Don’t say that—don’t say that,” St. George said. “I should like you to tell me volumes 
replied gravely, with his head resting on the about yourself. This is a festival for me!” 

top of the back of the sofa and his eyes on the “Of course it is, cruel youth. But to show you 

ceiling. “You know perfectly what I mean. I that I’m still not incapable, degraded as I am, 
haven’t read twenty pages of your book with- 5 of an act of faith. III tie my vanity to the stake 
out seeing that you can’t help it.” for you and burn it to ashes. You must come 

"You make me very miserable,” Paul mur- and see me—you must come and see us. Mrs. 
mured. St. George is charming; I don’t know whether 

"I’m glad of that, for it may serve as a kind you have had any opportunity to talk with her. 
of warning. Shocking enough it must be, espe- 10 She will be delighted to see you; she likes great 
daily to a young, fresh mind, full of faith,— celebrities, whether incipient or predominant, 
the spectacle of a man meant for better things You must come and dine—my wife will write 
sunk at my age in such dishonour.” St. George, to you. Where are you to be found?” 
in the same contemplative attitude, spoke soft- "This is my little address”—and Overt drew 

ly but deliberately, and without perceptible 15 out his pocketbook and extracted a visiting- 
emotion. His tone indeed suggested an im- card. On second thoughts, however, he kept it 
personal lucidity which was cruel—cruel to back, remarking that he would not trouble his 
himself—and which made Paul lay an argu- friend to take charge of it but would come and 

mentative hand on his arm. But he went on, see him straightway in London and leave it at 

while his eyes seemed to follow the ingenuities 20 his door if he should fail to obtain admittance, 
of the beautiful Adams ceiling: "Look at me “Ah! you probably will fail; my wife’s always 

well and take my lesson to heart, for it is a out, or when she isn’t out she’s knocked up 
lesson. Let that good come of it at least that from having been out. You must come and dine 
you shudder with your pitiful impression and —though that won't do much good either, for 
that this may help to keep you straight in the 23 my wife insists on big dinners. You must come 
future. Don’t become in your old age what I down and see us in the country, that’s the best 

am in mine—the depressing, the deplorable way; we have plenty of room, and it isn’t bad.” 

illustration of the worship of false gods!” “You have a house in the country?” Paul 

"What do you mean by your old age?” Paul asked, enviously. 

Overt asked. 30 “Ah, not like this! But we have a sort of place 

"It has made me old. But I like your youth.” we go to—an hour from Euston. That’s one of 

Overt answered nothing—they sat for a the reasons.” 

minute in silence. They heard the others talk- "One of the reasons?” 

ing about the governmental majority. Then, “Why my hooks are so bad.” 

"What do you mean by false gods?” Paul in- 35 “You must tell me all the others!” Paul ex- 

quired. claimed, laughing. 

"The idols of the market—money and luxury St. George made no direct rejoinder to this; 

and ‘the world,’ placing one’s children and he only inquired rather abruptly: “Why have I 
dressing one’s wife—everything that drives one never seen you before?” 

to the short and easy way. Ah, the vile things 40 The tone of the question was singularly 
they make one do!” flattering to his new comrade; it seemed to im- 

"But surely one is right to want to place ply that he perceived now that for years he had 

one’s children.” missed something. “Partly, I suppose, because 

"One has no business to have any children,” there has been no particular reason why you 

St. George declared, placidly. “I mean of 45 should see me. I haven’t lived in the world— 
course if one wants to do something good.” in your world. I have spent many years out of 

“But aren’t they an inspiration—an incen- England, in different places abroad.” 

tive?” “Well, please don’t do it any more. You must 

"An incentive to damnation, artistically do England—there’s such a lot of it.” 

speaking.” 50 “Do you mean I must write about it?” Paul 

"You touch on very deep things—things I asked, in a voice which had the’note of the 

should like to discuss with you,” Paul Overt listening candor of a child. 
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“Of course you must. And tremendously 
well, do you mind? That takes off a little of my 
esteem for this thing of yours—that it gin's on 
abroad. Hang abroad! Stay at home and do 
things here—do subjects we can measure.” 

"I'll do whatever you tell me," said Paul 
Overt, deeply attentive. "But excuse me if 1 sav 
I don’t understand how you have been reading 
my book,” he subjoined. "I’ve had vim before 
me all the afternoon, first in that long walk, 
then at tea on the lawn, till we went to dress 
for dinner, and all the evening at dinner and 
in this place.” 

St. George turned his face round with a 
smile. “I only read for a quarter of an hour." 

“A quarter of an hour is liberal, but I don’t 
understand where you put it in. In the draw¬ 
ing-room, after dinner, von were not reading, 
you were talking to Miss Kancnuit." 

“It comes to the same thing, because we 
talked about Ginistrclla. She de.sciibed it to me 
—she lent it to me.” 

“Lent it to you?" 

“She travels with it." 

“It’s incredible,” Paul Overt murmured, 
blushing. 

“It’s glorious for you; but it also turned out 
very well for me. When the ladies went off to 
bed she kindly offered to send the book down 
to me. Her maid brought it to me in the hall 
and I went to my room with it. I hadn’t thought 
of coming here, 1 do that so little. But I don’t 
sleep early, I always have to read for an hour 
or two. I sat down to your novel on the spot, 
without undressing, without taking off anything 
but my coat. I think that's a sign that my 
curiosity had been strongly roused about it, I 
read a quarter of an hour, as I tell you, and 
even in a quarter of an hour I was greatly 
struck.” 

“Ah, the beginning isn’t very good—it’s the 
whole thing!” said Overt, who had listened to 
this recital with extreme interest. “And you 
laid down the book and came after me?” he 
asked. 

“That’s the way it moved me. I said to my¬ 
self, ‘I see it’s off his own bat, and he’s there, 
by the way, and the day’s over and I haven’t 
said twenty words to him.’ It occurred to me 
that you would probably l>e in the smoking- 
room and that it wouldn’t be too late to repair 
my omission. I wanted to do something civil to 


you, so 1 put on my coat and came down. 1 
shall read your booh again when I go up." 

Paul Overt turned round in his place - -lie 
was exceedingly touched by the picture of such 
5 a demonstration in his favour. "You're reallv 
the kindest of men. ('flu sV.vt posse eoiiime 
fO.'“ And I have been sitting here with you all 
this time and never appichended it and novel 
thanked you!” 

io “Thank Miss F.incoml—it was she who 
wound me up. She has made me feel as if 1 had 
read voui novel.” 

"She's an angel from heaven!” Paul Overt ex¬ 
claimed. 

15 "She is indeed. 1 have never seen anyone 
like her. Her interest in literature is touching—- 
something quite peculiar to herself; she lakes 
it all so seiiously. She leels the arts and she 
wants to feel them more. To those who prac- 

20 tise them it’s almost humiliating—her curiosity, 
her sympathy, her good faith. How can any¬ 
thing be as fine as she supposes it?” 

“She’s a rare organisation,” Paul Overt 
sighed. 

25 “The richest I have ever seen—an artistic 
intelligence really of the first order. And lodged 
in such a form!” St. George exclaimed. 

“One would like to paint such a girl as that,” 
Overt continued. 

30 “Ah, there it is—there’s nothing like lifel 
When you’re finished, squeezed dry and used 
up and you think the sack's empty, you’re still 
spoken to, von still get touches and thrills, the 
idea springs up—out of the lap of the actual— 

35 and shows you there’s always something to be 
done. But I shan’t do it—she’s not for me!” 

"How do you mean, not for you?” 

“Oh, it's all over—she’s for you, if you like.” 

“Ah, much less!" said Paul Overt. “She’s not 

40 for a dingy little man of letters; she’s for the 
world, the bright rich world of bribes and re¬ 
wards. And the world will take hold of her— 
it will carry her away." 

“It will try; but it’s just a case in which there 

4; may Ire a fight. It would be worth fighting, for 
a man who had it in him, with youth and talent 
on his side.” 

These words rang not a little in Paul Overt’s 
consciousness—they held him silent a moment. 

50 “It’s a wonder she has remained as she is— 
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giving herself away so, with so much to give 
away.” 

“Do you mean so ingenuous—so natural? 
Oh, she doesn’t care a straw—she gives away 
because she overflows. She has her own feel¬ 
ings, her own standards; she doesn’t keep re¬ 
membering that she must be proud. And then 
she hasn’t been here long enough to be spoiled; 
she has picked up a fashion or two, but only 
the amusing ones. She’s a provincial—a pro¬ 
vincial of genius; her very blunders are charm¬ 
ing, her mistakes are interesting. She has come 
back from Asia with all sorts of excited curiosi¬ 
ties and unappeased appetites. She’s first-rate 
herself and she expends herself on the second- 
rate. She’s life herself and she takes a rare in¬ 
terest in imitations. She mixes all things up, but 
there are none in regard to which she hasn’t 
perceptions. She sees things in a perspective— 
as if from the top of the Himalayas—and she 
enlarges everything she touches. Above all she 
exaggerates—to herself, I mean. She exag¬ 
gerates you and me!” 

There was nothing in this description to allay 
the excitement produced in the mind of our 
yoimger friend by such a sketch of a fine sub¬ 
ject. It seemed to him to show the art of St. 
Ceorge’s admired hand, and he lost himself in 
it, gazing at the vision (it hovered there before 
him) of a woman’s figure which should be part 
of the perfection of a novel. At the end of a 
moment he became aware that it had turned 
into smoke, and out of the smoke—the last puff 
of a big cigar—proceeded the voice of General 
Fancourt, who had left the others and come 
and planted himself before the gentlemen on 
the sofa. “I suppose that when you fellows get 
talking you sit up half the night.” 

“Half the night ?—jamais de la viel* I follow 
a hygiene,” St. George replied, rising to his 
feet. 

“I see, you’re hothouse plants,” laughed the 
General. ‘That’s the way you produce your 
flowers.” 

"I produce mine between ten and one every 
morning; I bloom with a regularityl” St. George 
went on. 

“And with a splendour!” added the polite 
General, while Paul Overt noted how little the 
author of Shadowmere minded, as he phrased 
it to himself, when he was addressed as a cele- 

4 never! 
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brated story-teller. The young man had an idea 
that he should never get used to that—it would 
always make him uncomfortable (from the sus¬ 
picion that people would think they had to) 
5 and he would want to prevent it. Evidently his 
more illustrious congener had toughened and 
hardened—had made himself a surface. The 
group of men had finished their cigars and 
taken up their bedroom candlesticks; but before 
10 they all passed out Lord Watermouth invited 
St. George and Paul Overt to drink something. 
It happened that they both declined, upon 
which General Fancourt said: "Is that the hy¬ 
giene? You don’t sprinkle the flowers?” 

15 "Oh, I should drown them!” St. George re¬ 
plied; but leaving the room beside Overt he 
added whimsically, for. the latter’s benefit, in a 
lower tone: “My wife doesn’t let me.” 

"Well, I’m glad I’m not one of you fellows!” 
20 the General exclaimed. 

The nearness of Summersoft to London had 
this consequence, chilling to a person who had 
had a vision of sociability in a railway-carriage, 
that most of the company, after breakfast, 
2$ drove back to town, entering their own ve¬ 
hicles, which had come out to fetch them, 
while their servants returned by train with 
their luggage. Three or four young men, among 
whom was Paul Overt, also availed themselves 
30 of the common convenience; but they stood in 
the portico of the house and saw the others roll 
away. Miss Fancourt got into a victoria with 
her father, after she had shaken hands with 
Paul Overt and said, smiling in the frankest 
3 5 way in the world—“I must see you more. Mrs. 
St. George is so nice: she has promised to ask 
us both to dinner together.” This lady and her 
husband took their places in a perfectly-ap¬ 
pointed brougham (she required a closed car- 
40 riage) and as our young man waved his hat to 
them in response to their nods and flourishes he 
reflected that, taken together, they were an 
honourable image of success, of the material 
rewards and the social credit of literature. Such 
45 things were not the full measure, but all the 
same he felt a little proud for literature. 

4 

Before a week had elapsed Paul Overt met 
50 Miss Fancourt in Bond Street, at a private view 
of the works of a young artist in.“black and 
white” who had been so good is to invite him 
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to the stuffy scene. The drawings were nd- “Anything you likel" she smiled. "1 know 
mirable, but the crowd in the one little room what you mean, that girls have to have a lot of 

was so dense that he felt as if he were up to people—” She intenopted heiself to say: ”1 

his neck in a big sack of wool. A fringe of peo- don't know; I'm free. 1 have always been like 
pie at the outer edge endeavoured by curving 5 that.” she went on; ”1 cun go anywhere with 
forward their backs and presenting, below anv one. I’m so glad to meet you," she added, 

them, a still more convex surface of resistance with a sweet distinctness that made the people 

to the pressure of the mass, to preserve an in- near her turn round. 

terval between their noses and the glazed "Let me at least repay that speech by taking 

mounts of the pictures; while the central liodv, to you out of this squash,” said I’aul Overt. "Suro- 
in the comparative gloom projected bv a wide lv people are not happv here!” 
horizontal screen, hung under the skylight and "No. tlicv are monies, aren't they? But I am 

allowing only a margin for the day, remained very happy indeed, and I promised Mr. St. 

upright, dense and vague, lost in the content- George to remain m this spot till he comes 

plation of its own ingredients This contempla- 15 back. He’s going to take me away. They send 
tion sat especially in the sad e\es of certain fe- him invitations lor things of this sort—more 

male heads, surmounted with hats of strange than he wants. It was so kind of him to think 

convolution and plumage, which rose on long of me.” 

necks above the others. One of the heads, Paul "They also send mo invitations of this kind— 

Overt perceived, was much the most beautiful 20 more than I want. And if thinking of i/mi will 
of the collection, and his next discovery was do it— 1 " Paul went on. 

that it belonged to Miss Kancourt. Its beauty “Oh, I delight in them—everything that’s 
was enhanced by the glad smile that she sent life—everything that's London!" 

him across surrounding obstructions, a smile “They don’t have private views in Asia, I 

which drew him to her as fast as he could make 25 suppose. But what a pity that for this year, in 
his way. He had divined at Suinmersoft that this fertile city, they are pretty well over.” 
the last thing her nature contained was an af- "Well, next year will do, for I hope you be- 

fectation of indifference; yet even with this lieve we are going to be friends always. Here 
circumspection he had a freshness of pleasure he comes!” Miss I'ancourt continued, before 
in seeing that she did not pretend to await his 50 Paul had time to respond. 

arrival with composure. She smiled as radiantly He made out St. George in the gaps of the 

as if she wished to make him hurry, and as soon crowd, and this perhaps led to his hurrying a 

as he came within earshot she said to him, in little to say: "I hope that doesn’t mean that I’m 

her voice of joy: “He’s here—he’s here—he’s to wait till next year to see you.” 

coming back in a moment!” 3 5 “No, no; are we not to meet at dinner on the 

“Ah, your father?” Paul responded, as she of- 25 th?” she answered, with an eagerness greater 
fered him her hand. even than his own. 

“Oh dear no, this isn’t in my poor father’s “That's almost next year. Is there no means 
line. 1 mean Mr. St. George. He has just left of seeing you before?” 

me to speak to some one—he's coming back. 40 She stared, with all her brightness. “Do you 
It’s he who brought me—wasn’t it charm- mean that you would come?" 
ing?” “Like a shot, if you’ll be so good as to ask 

“Ah, that gives him a pull over me—I could- me!” 
n’t have ‘brought’ you, could I?” “On Sunday, then—this next Sunday?" 

“If you had been so kind as to propose it— 45 “What have I done that you should doubt 
why not you as well as he?” the girl asked, with it?” the young man demanded, smiling, 
a face which expressed no cheap coquetry, but Miss Faneourt turned instantly to St. George, 

simply affirmed a happy fact. who had now joined them, and announced tri- 

“Why, he’s a pire de famille. They have umphantly: “He’s coming on Sunday—this next 
privileges,” Paul Overt explained. And then, 50 Sunday!" 

quickly: “Will you go to see places with me?” “Ah, my day—my day too!” said the famous 

he broke out. novelist, laughing at Paul Overt. 
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“Yes, but not yours only. You shall meet in leave of him. He even lingered to see the ve- 
Manchester Square; you shall talk—you shall hide start away and lose itself in the confusion 
be wonderful!” of Bond Street. He followed it with his eyes; it 

“We don’t meet often enough,” St. George was embarrassingly suggestive. “She's not for 
remarked, shaking hands with his disciple. 5 me!” the great novelist had said emphatically 
“Too many things—ah, too many things! But at Summersoft; but his manner of conducting 
we must make it up in the country in Sep- himself toward her appeared not exactly in 

tember. You won’t forget that you’ve promised harmony with such a conviction. How could he 

me that?” , have behaved differently if she had been for 

“Why, he’s coming on the 25 th; you’ll see 10 him? An indefinite envy rose in Paul Overt’s 
him then,” said Marian Fancourt. heart as he took his way on foot alone, and 

“On the 25 th?" St. George asked, vaguely. the singular part of it was that it was directed 
"We dine with you; I hope you haven’t for- to each of the occupants of the hansom. How 

gotten. He’s dining out,” she added gaily to much he should like to rattle about London 

Paul Overt. 15 with such a girl! How much he should like to 

“Oh, bless me, yes; that’s charming! And go and look at “types” with St. George! 
you’re coming? My wife didn’t tell me,” St. The next Sunday, at four o’clock, he called 

George said to Paul. "Too many things—too ' in Manchester Square, where his secret wish 
many things!” he repeated. was gratified by his finding Miss Fancourt 

Too many people—too many people!” Paul 20 alone. She was in a large, bright, friendly, oc- 
exclaimed, giving ground before the penetra- cupied room, which was painted red all over, 

tion of an elbow. draped with the quaint, cheap, florid stuffs that 

You ouglitn t to say that; they all read you.” are represented as coming from southern and 

“Me? I should like to see them! Oidy two or eastern countries, where they are fabled to 

three at most, the young man rejoined. 25 serve as the counterpanes of the peasantry, and 
“Did you ever hear anything like that? He bedecked with pottery of vivid hues, ranged on 

knows how good he is!” St. George exclaimed, casual shelves, and with many water-colour 

laughing, to Miss Fancourt. “They read me, drawings from the hand (as the visitor learned) 

but that doesn t make me like them any better. of the young lady, commemorating, with cour- 

Come away from them, come away!” And he 30 age and skill, the sunsets, the mountains, the 
led the way out of the exhibition. temples and palaces of India. Overt sat there 

He s going to take me to the Park, the girl an hour—more than an hour, two hours—and 

said, with elation, to Paul Overt, as they all the while no one came in. Miss Fancourt 

passed along the corridor which led to the was so good as to remark, with her liberal hu- 

street - 35 manity, that it was delightful they were not 

“Ah, does he go there?” Paul asked, wonder- interrupted; it was so rare in London, espeeial- 
ing at the idea as a somewhat unexpected il- ly at that season, that people got a good talk, 

lustration of St. George’s moeurs. But fortunately now, of a fine Sunday, half 

“It’s a beautiful day; there will be a great the world went out of town, and that made it 
crowd. We’re going to look at the people, to 4 ° better for those who didn’t go, when they were 

look at types,” the girl went on. “We shall sit in sympathy. It was the defect of London (one 

under the trees; we shall walk by the Row.” of two or three, the very short list of those she 

"I go once a year, on business,” said St. recognised in the teeming world-city that she 

George, who had overheard Paul’s question. adored) that there were too few good chances 

"Or with a country cousin, didn’t you tell 45 for talk; one never had time to carry anything 
me? I’m the country cousin!” she went on, over far. 

her shoulder, to Paul, as her companion drew “Too many things—too many things!” Paul 

her toward a hansom to which he had sig- Overt said, quoting St. George’s exclamation of 

nailed. The young man watched them get in; a few days before. 

he returned, as he stood there, the friendly 50 “Ah, yes, for him there are too many; his life 
wave of the hand with which, ensconced in the is too complicated.” • 

vehicle beside Miss Fancourt, St. George took “Have you seen it nearP That’s what I should 
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like to do; it might explain some mysteries," 
Paul Overt went on. The girl asked him what 
mysteries he meant, and he said; "Oh. pe¬ 
culiarities of his work, inequalities, superficiali¬ 
ties. For one who looks at it from the artistic 
point of view it contains a Uittomless ambigu- 

ity ;. 

‘‘Oh, do describe that more—it's so interest¬ 
ing. There are no such suggestive questions. 
I’m so fond of them. He thinks he's a failure— 
fancy!” Miss Fancourt added. 

“That depends upon what his ideal may 
have been. Ah, with his gifts it ought to have 
been high. But till one knows what he reallv 
proposed to himself— Do you know, by 
chance?” the young man asked, breaking off. 

“Oh, he doesn’t talk to me about himself. I 
can’t make him. It's too provoking.” 

Paul Overt was on the point of asking what 
then he did talk about; but discretion cheeked 
this inquiry, and he said instead; “Do you 
think he’s unhappy at home?” 

"At home?” 

“I mean in his relations with his wife, lie 
has a mystifying little wav of alluding to her.” 

“Not to me,” said Marian Fancourt, with her 
clear eyes. “That wouldn’t be right, would it?” 
she asked, seriously. 

“Not particularly; so I am glad he doesn’t 
mention her to you. To praise her might bore 
you, and he has no business to do anything 
else. Yet he knows you better than me.” 

“Ah, but he respects you!" the girl exclaimed, 
enviously. 

Her visitor stared a moment; then he broke 
into a laugh. “Doesn’t he respect you?” 

“Of course, but not in the same way. He re¬ 
spects what you’ve done—he told me so, the 
other day.” 

“When you went to look at types?” 

“Ah, we found so many—he has such an ob¬ 
servation of them! He talked a great deal about 
your book. He says it’s really important.” 

“Important! Ah! the grand creature,” Paul 
murmured, hilarious. 

“He was wonderfully amusing, he was in¬ 
expressibly droll, while we walked about. He 
sees everything; he has so many comparisons, 
and they are always exactly right. C’est dun 
trouvdP as they say.” 


8 in colloquial English: “He’s a rare one!” 


“Yes, with his gifts, such things as lie ought 
to have done!" Paul Overt remarked. 

“And don't you think he has done them?'' 

He hesitated a moment. "A pait of them - 
5 and of course even that pait is immense. But 
he might have been one of the greatest! How 
ever, let us not make this an hour of qualifica¬ 
tions. Even us they stand, his writings are a 
mine of gold.” 

10 To this proposition Marian Funcouit ardent¬ 
ly responded, and for half an hour the pair 
talked ovei the mastei's piincip.il productions. 
She knew' them wadi—she knew them even bet¬ 
ter than her visitoi, wdio was struck with her 
J5 critical intelligence and with something huge 
and bold in the movement in her mind. She 
said things that startled him and that evidently 
had come to her directly, they were not picked- 
up phrases, she placed them too well. St. 
20 George had been right about her being first- 
rate, about her not being afraid to gush, not re¬ 
membering that she must lie proud. Suddenly 
something reminded her, and she said: “I recol¬ 
lect that he did speak of Mrs. St. George to me 
25 once. He said, d propo.v of something or othei, 
that she didn’t care for perfection.” 

“That’s a great crime, for an artist’s wife,” 
said Paul Overt. 

“Yes, poor thing!” and the young lady 
JO sighed, with a suggestion of many reflections, 
some of them mitigating. Hut she added in a 
moment, “Ah, perfection, perfection—how one 
ought to go in for it! I wish I could.” 

"Every one cun, in Ins way,” said Paul Overt. 
J5 “In his way, yes; but not in hers. Women are 
so hampered—so condemned! But it’s a kind of 
dishonour if you don’t, when you want to do 
something, isn’t it?” Miss Fancourt pursued, 
dropping one train in her quickness to take up 
40 another, an accident that was common with 
her. So these two young persons sat discussing 
high themes in their electric drawing-room, in 
their London season—discussing, with extreme 
seriousness, the high theme of perfection. And 
45 it must be said, in extenuation of this eccentric¬ 
ity, that they were interested in the business; 
their tone was genuine, their emotion real; they 
were not posturing for each other or for some 
one else. 

50 The subject was so wide that they found it 
necessary to contract it; the perfection to which 
for the moment they agreed to confine their 
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“Yes, but not yours only. You shall meet in leave of him. He even lingered to see the ve- 
Manchester Square; you shall talk—you shall hide start away and lose itself in the confusion 
be wonderful!” of Bond Street. He followed it with his eyes; it 

“We don’t meet often enough,” St. George was embarrassingly suggestive. “She's not for 
remarked, shaking hands with his disciple. 5 me!” the great novelist had said emphatically 
“Too many things—ah, too many things! But at Summersoft; but his manner of conducting 
we must make it up in the country in Sep- himself toward her appeared not exactly in 

tember. You won’t forget that you’ve promised harmony with such a conviction. How could he 

me that?” , have behaved differently if she had been for 

“Why, he’s coming on the 25 th; you’ll see 10 him? An indefinite envy rose in Paul Overt’s 
him then,” said Marian Fancourt. heart as he took his way on foot alone, and 

“On the 25 th?" St. George asked, vaguely. the singular part of it was that it was directed 
"We dine with you; I hope you haven’t for- to each of the occupants of the hansom. How 

gotten. He’s dining out,” she added gaily to much he should like to rattle about London 

Paul Overt. 15 with such a girl! How much he should like to 

“Oh, bless me, yes; that’s charming! And go and look at “types” with St. George! 
you’re coming? My wife didn’t tell me,” St. The next Sunday, at four o’clock, he called 

George said to Paul. "Too many things—too ' in Manchester Square, where his secret wish 
many things!” he repeated. was gratified by his finding Miss Fancourt 

Too many people—too many people!” Paul 20 alone. She was in a large, bright, friendly, oc- 
exclaimed, giving ground before the penetra- cupied room, which was painted red all over, 

tion of an elbow. draped with the quaint, cheap, florid stuffs that 

You ouglitn t to say that; they all read you.” are represented as coming from southern and 

“Me? I should like to see them! Oidy two or eastern countries, where they are fabled to 

three at most, the young man rejoined. 25 serve as the counterpanes of the peasantry, and 
“Did you ever hear anything like that? He bedecked with pottery of vivid hues, ranged on 

knows how good he is!” St. George exclaimed, casual shelves, and with many water-colour 

laughing, to Miss Fancourt. “They read me, drawings from the hand (as the visitor learned) 

but that doesn t make me like them any better. of the young lady, commemorating, with cour- 

Come away from them, come away!” And he 30 age and skill, the sunsets, the mountains, the 
led the way out of the exhibition. temples and palaces of India. Overt sat there 

He s going to take me to the Park, the girl an hour—more than an hour, two hours—and 

said, with elation, to Paul Overt, as they all the while no one came in. Miss Fancourt 

passed along the corridor which led to the was so good as to remark, with her liberal hu- 

street - 35 manity, that it was delightful they were not 

“Ah, does he go there?” Paul asked, wonder- interrupted; it was so rare in London, espeeial- 
ing at the idea as a somewhat unexpected il- ly at that season, that people got a good talk, 

lustration of St. George’s moeurs. But fortunately now, of a fine Sunday, half 

“It’s a beautiful day; there will be a great the world went out of town, and that made it 
crowd. We’re going to look at the people, to 4 ° better for those who didn’t go, when they were 

look at types,” the girl went on. “We shall sit in sympathy. It was the defect of London (one 

under the trees; we shall walk by the Row.” of two or three, the very short list of those she 

"I go once a year, on business,” said St. recognised in the teeming world-city that she 

George, who had overheard Paul’s question. adored) that there were too few good chances 

"Or with a country cousin, didn’t you tell 45 for talk; one never had time to carry anything 
me? I’m the country cousin!” she went on, over far. 

her shoulder, to Paul, as her companion drew “Too many things—too many things!” Paul 

her toward a hansom to which he had sig- Overt said, quoting St. George’s exclamation of 

nailed. The young man watched them get in; a few days before. 

he returned, as he stood there, the friendly 50 “Ah, yes, for him there are too many; his life 
wave of the hand with which, ensconced in the is too complicated.” • 

vehicle beside Miss Fancourt, St. George took “Have you seen it nearP That’s what I should 
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from the other side and wine a part of the way felt her responsibility—she had to—and since 
toward him. He was on the point of hailing the she was forced that was the wav she had do 

driver when he perceived that he carried a cided. She mentioned no reasons, which gave 

fare; then he waited, seeing him prepare to de- Paul Overt all the clearer field for I told con- 

posit his passenger by pulling up at one of the 5 jecture about them, in Manchester Square, on 
houses. The house was apparently the one he this second Sunday, he esteemed his fortune 
himself had just quitted; at least he drew that less good, for she had three or tour other visl- 
inference as he saw that the person who tors. But there were three or four compensa- 

stepped out of the hansom was Henry St. (ions, the greatest, perhaps, of which was that, 

George. Paul Overt turned away quicklv, as if 10 learning fioiu her that her father had, alter all, 
he had been caught in the act of spying. He at the last hour, gone out of town alone, the 

gave up his cab—he preferred to walk; he Isold conjecture I just now spoke of found It- 

would go nowhere else. He was glad St. George self lieconung a shade more hold. And then her 

had not given up his visit altogether—that presence was her presence, and the personal 
would have been too absurd. Yes, the world i 5 red room was there and was full of it, whatever 
was magnanimous, and Overt felt so too, as, on phantoms passeil and vanished, emitting in¬ 
looking at his watch, he found it was only six comprehensible sounds. Lastly, lie had the re¬ 
o’clock, so that he could mentally congratulate source of staying till eveiy one had come and 
his successor on having an hotu still to sit in gone and of supposing that this pleased her, 
Miss Fancourt’s drawing-room. He himself 20 though she gave no p.uticular sign. When they 
might use that hour for another visit, hut by were alone together he said to her; “But St. 

the time he reached the Marble Arch the idea George did come—last Sunday. 1 saw him as I 

of another visit had become incongruous to looked hack." 

him. He passed beneath that architectural ef- “Yes; hut it was the last time.” 

fort and walked into the Park till he got upon 25 “The last time? 

the grass. Here he continued to walk; he took "lie said he would never come again.” 

his way across the elastic turf and came out by Paul Overt stared. JLies he mean that ho 

the Serpentine. He watched with a friendly eye wishes to cease to see you?" 

the diversions of the London people, and l>ent "1 don’t know what he means,” the girl re- 

a glance almost encouraging upon the young 30 plied, smiling. “He won’t, at any rate, see me 

ladies paddling their sweethearts on the lake, here.” 

and the guardsmen tickling tenderly with their “And, pray, why not?” 

bearskins the artificial flowers in the Sunday “I don’t know,” said Marian Fancourt; and 

hats of their partners. He prolonged his medita- her visitor thought he had not yet seen her 
five walk; he went into Kensington Gardens— 35 more beautiful than in uttering these unsatis- 
he sat upon the penny chairs—he looked at the factory words, 
little sail-boats launched upon the round pond g 

—he was glad he had no engagement to dine. 

He repaired for this purpose, very late, to his “Oh, 1 say, 1 want you to remain,” Henry St. 
club, where he found himself unable to order a 40 George said to him at eleven o’clock, the night 
repast and told the waiter to bring whatever he dined with the head of the profession. The 
he would. He did not even observe what he company had been numerous and they were 
was served with, and he spent the evening in taking their leave; our young man, after bid- 
the library of the establishment, pretending to ding good-night to his hostess, had put out his 
read an article in an American magazine. He 45 hand in farewell to the master of the house. Be- 
failed to discover what it was about; it ap- sides eliciting from St. George the protest I 
peared in a dim way to be about Marian Fan- have quoted this movement provoked a further 
court. observation about such a chance to have a talk, 

Quite late in the week she wrote to him that their going into his room, his having still every- 
she was not to go into the country—it had only 50 thing to say. Paul Overt was delighted to be 
just been settled. Her father, she added, would asked to stay; nevertheless he mentioned joc- 
never settle anything—he put it all on her. She ularly the literal fact that he had promised to 
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go to another place, at a distance. St. George was in his shirt-sleeves in the 

“Well then, you’ll break your promise, that’s middle of a large, high room—a room without 

all. You humbug!’’ St. George exclaimed, in a windows, but with a wide sky-light at the top, 

tone that added to Overt’s contentment. like a place of exhibition. It was furnished as a 

"Certainly, I’ll break it; but it was a real 5 library, and the serried bookshelves rose to the 
promise.” ceiling, a surface of incomparable tone, pro- 

"Do you mean to Miss Fancourt? You’re fol- duced by dimly-gilt “backs,” which was inter- 

lowing her?” St. George asked. rupted here and there by the suspension of old 

Paul Overt answered by a question. “Oh, is prints and drawings. At the end furthest from 
she going?” 10 the door of admission was a tall desk, of great 

“Base impostor!” his ironic host went on; extent, at which the person using it could onlv 
"I’ve treated you handsomely on the article of write standing, like a clerk in a counting- 
that young lady: I won’t make another con- house; and stretching from the door to this 
cession. Wait three minutes—I’ll be with you.” structure was a large plain band of crimson 
He gave himself to his departing guests, went 15 cloth, as straight as a garoen-path and almost 
with the long-trained ladies to the door. It was as long, where, in his mind’s eye, Paul Overt 
a hot night, the windows were open, the sound immediately saw his host pace to and fro dur- 
of the quick carriages and of the linkmen’s call ing his hours of composition. The servant gave 
came into the house. The company had been him a coat, an old jacket with an air of experi- 
brilliant; a sense of festal things was in the 20 ence, from a cupboard in the wall, retiring 
heavy air: not only the influence of that par- afterwards with the garment he had taken off. 
ticular entertainment, but the suggestion of Paul Overt welcomed the coat; it was a coat for 
the wide hurry of pleasure which, in London, talk and promised confidences—it must have 
on summer nights, fills so many of the happier received so many—and had pathetic literary el- 
quarters of the complicated town. Gradually 25 bows. “Ah. we’re practical—we’re practical!” 
Mrs. St. Ceorge’s drawing-room emptied itself; St. George said, as he saw his visitor looking the 
Paul Overt was left alone with his hostess, to place over. “Isn’t it a good big cage, to go 
whom he explained the motive of his waiting. round and round? My wife invented it and she 
“Ah, yes, some intellectual, some professional , locks me up here every morning.” 
talk,” she smiled; “at this season doesn’t one 30 “You don’t miss a window—a place to look 
miss it? Poor dear Henry, I’m so glad!” The out?” 

young man looked out of the window a mo- “I did at first, awfully; but her calculation 

ment, at the called hansoms that lurched up, at was just. It saves time, it has saved me many 

the smooth broughams that rolled away. When months in these ten years. Here I stand, under 
he turned round Mrs. St. George had disap- 35 the eye of day—in London of course, very 
peared; her husband’s voice came up to him often, it’s rather a bleared old eye—walled in 
from below—he was laughing and talking, in to my trade. I can’t get away, and the room is a 
the portico, with some lady who awaited her fine lesson in concentration. I’ve learned the 
carriage. Paul had solitary possession, for some lesson, I think; look at that big bundle of proof 
minutes, of the warm, deserted rooms, where 40 and admit that I have.” He pointed to a fat roll 
the covered, tinted lamplight was soft, the seats of papers, on one of the tables, which had not 
had been pushed about and the odour of flow- been undone. 

ers lingered. They were large, they were pretty, “Are you bringing out another—?” Paul 
they contained objects of value; everything in Overt asked, in a tone of whose deficiencies he 
the picture told of a “good house.” At the end 45 was not conscious till his companion burst out 
of five minutes a servant came in with a request laughing, and indeed not even then, 

from Mr. St. George that he would join him “You humbug—you humbug! Don’t I know 
downstairs; upon which, descending, he fol- what you think of them?” St. George inquired, 
lowed his conductor through a long passage to standing before him with his hands in his 
an apartment thrown out, in the rear of the 50 pockets and with a new kind of smile. It was as 
habitation, for the special requirements, as he if he were going to let his young votary know 
guessed, of a busy man of letters. him well now. 
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“Upon my word, in that case you know more 
than I do!” Paul ventured to respond, revealing 
a part of the torment of being able neither 
clearly to esteem him nor distinctly to renounce 
him. 

“My dear fellow,” said his companion, "don’t 
imagine I talk about my books, specifically, it 
isn’t a decent subject— il no niam/ucrait plus 
que fa 0 —I’m not so bail as vou may appre¬ 
hend! About myself, a little, if you like; though l 
it wasn’t for that 1 brought you down lure. I 
want to ask you something—very much indeed 
—I value this chance. Therefore sit down. We 
are practical, but there is a sola, you sec, for 
she does humour me a little, alter all. lake all i 
really great administrators she knows when to.” 
Paul Overt sank into the corner ol a deep leath¬ 
ern couch, but his interlocutor remained stand¬ 
ing and said: "If you don’t mind, in this room 
this is my habit. From the door to the desk and 
from the desk to the door. That shakes up my 
imagination, gentlv, and don’t you see what a 
good thing it is that there’s no window for her 
to fly out of? The eternal standing as I write (I 
stop at that bureau and put it down, when any¬ 
thing comes, and so we go on) was rather 
wearisome at first, but we adopted it with an 
eye to the long run; you’re in better order (if 
your legs don’t break down!) and you can keep 
it up for more years. Oh, we’re practical— 
we’re practical!” St. George repeated, going to 
the table and taking up, mechanically, the bun¬ 
dle of proofs. He pulled off the wrapper, he 
turned the papers over with a sudden change 
of attention which only made him more inter¬ 
esting to Paul Overt. He lost himself a moment, 
examining the sheets of his new book, while 
the younger man’s eyes wandered over the 
room again. 

“Lord, what good things I should do if I had 
such a charming place as this to do them in!” 
Paul reflected. The outer world, the world of 
accident and ugliness was so successfully ex¬ 
cluded, and within the rich, protecting square, 
beneath the patronising sky, the figures pro¬ 
jected for an artistic purpose could hold their 
particular revel. It was a prevision of Paul 
Overt’s rather than an observation on actual 
data, for which the occasions had been too few, 

“in colloquial English; “That would be the last 
straw!” 


that his new friend would have the quality, the 
charming quality, of surprising him by flashing 
out in personal intercourse, at moments of 
suspended, or perhaps even of diminished ex- 
'i pcctation. A happy relation with him would l>e 
a thing proceeding by jumps, not by traceable 
stages. 

"Do you read them—-really?" he asked, lay¬ 
ing down the proofs on Paul’s inquiring of him 
o how soon the work would be published. And 
when the young man answered, "Oh, yes, al¬ 
ways,” he was moved til miith again by some¬ 
thing be caught in his manner ol saying that, 
"Vou go to see your grandmother on her birth- 
S dav—and very pioper it is, especially as she 
won’t last for ever. She has lost every faculty 
and every sense, she neither sees, nor hears, nor 
speaks; but all custoinaiy pieties and kindly 
habits are lespeetable. Hut you’re strong if you 
o do read ’em! / couldn’t, my dear fellow. You 
(ire strong, I know, and that’s just a part of 
what 1 wanted to sav to you. You’re very strong 
indeed. I’ve been going into your other things 
—they’ve interested me exceedingly. Some one 
5 ought to have told ini' almut them before— 
some one 1 could believe. Hut whom can one 
believe? You’re wonderfully in the good direc¬ 
tion—it’s extremely curious work. Now do you 
mean to keep it up?—that’s what 1 want to 
o ask you.” 

"Do I mean to do others?” Paul Overt nsked, 
looking up from his sofa at his erect inquisitor 
and feeling partly like a happy little boy when 
the schoolmaster is gay and partly like some 
5 pilgrim of old who might have consulted the 
oracle. St. George’s own performance had 
been infirm, but as an adviser he would be 
infallible. 

"Others—others? Ah, the number won’t mat- 
o ter; one other would do, if it were really a 
further step—a throb of the same effort. What 
I mean is, have you it in your mind to go in 
for some sort of little perfection?" 

“Ah, perfection!" Overt sighed, "I talked of 
5 that the other Sunday with Miss Fancourt.” 

“Oh yes, they’ll talk of it, as much as you 
like! But they do mighty little to help one to 
it. There’s no obligation, of course; only you 
strike me as capable,” St. George went on. "You 
o must have thought it all over. I can’t believe 
you’re without a plan. That’s the sensation you 
give me, and it’s so rare that it really stirs up 
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one; it makes you remarkable. If you haven’t 
a plan and you don’t mean to keep it up, of 
course it’s all right, it’s no one’s business, no 
one can force you, and not more than two or 
three people will notice that you don’t go 
straight. The others —all the rest, every blessed 
soul in England, will think you do—will think 
you are keeping it up: upon my honour they 
will! I shall be one of the two or three who 


“I’m very clever, of course I know that,” St. 
George replied, quietly. “Lord, what rot they'd 
all be if I hadn’t beenl I’m a successful charla¬ 
tan—I ve been able to pass off my system. But 
do you know what it is? It’s carton-pierre.” 1 

“ Carton-pierre ?” 

"Lincrusta-Walton!” 

“Ah, don’t say such things—you make me 
bleed!” the younger man protested. “I see you 


- - —mau puiwicu. jl see you 

know better. Now the question is whether you 10 in a beautiful, fortunate home, living in comfort 
can do it for two or three. Is that the stuff and honour.” 

you re made of? “Do you call it honour?” St. George inter- 

"I could do it for one, if you were the one.” rupted, with an intonation that often comes 

"Don’t say that—I don’t deserve it; it back to his companion. “That’s what I want 

scorches me,” St. George exclaimed, with eyes 15 you to go in for. I mean the real thing. This is 

suddenly grave and glowing. “The ‘one’ is of brummagaem.”” 

course oneself—one’s conscience, one’s idea, 
the singleness of one’s aim. I think of that 
pure spirit as a man thinks of a woman whom, 
in some detested hour of his youth, he has 20 
loved and forsaken. She haunts him with re 


proachful eyes, she lives for ever before him. As 
an artist, you know, I’ve married for money.” 
Paul stared and even blushed a little, con¬ 
founded by this avowal; whereupon his host, 
observing the expression of his face, dropped a 
quick laugh and went on: “You don’t follow 
my figure. I’m not speaking of my dear wife, 
who had a small fortune, which, however, was 


Brummagaem?” Paul ejaculated, while his 
eyes wandered, by a movement natural at the 
moment, over the luxurious room. 

Ah, they make it so well to-day; it’s won¬ 
derfully deceptive!” 

Is it deceptive that I find you living with 
every appearance of domestic felicity—blessed 
with a devoted, accomplished wife, with chil- 
25 dren whose acquaintance I haven’t yet had the 
pleasure of making, but who must be delightful 
young people, from what I know of their par¬ 
ents?” 

‘It’s all excellent, my dear fellow—heaven 


’ — —>- vAvvutiu, iily ucm iciiuw-—neuven 

not my bribe. I fell in love with her, as many 30 forbid I should deny it. I’ve made a great deal 

nfV»#»r nannlo Kaim T ik. —_ .. C __ • r 1 1 . 


other people have done. I refer to the merce 
nary muse whom I led to the altar of literature. 
Don’t do that, my boy. She’ll lead you a life!" 

“Haven’t you been happy!” 

“Happy? It’s a kind of hell.” 

"There are things I should like to ask you,” 
Paul Overt said, hesitating. 

“Ask me anything in all the world. I’d turn 
myself inside out to save you.” 

‘To save me?” Paul repeated. 

‘To make you stick to it—to make you see it 
through. As I said to you the other night at 
Summersoft, let my example be vivid to you.” 
"Why, your books are not so bad as that, 


of money; my wife has known how to take care 
of it, to use it without wasting it, to put a good 
bit of it by, to make it fructify. I’ve got a loaf 
on the shelf; I’ve got everything, in fact, but 
35 the great thing—” 

“The great thing?” 

“The sense of having done the best—the 
sense, which is the real life of the artist and 
the absence of which is his death, of having 
40 drawn from his intellectual instrument the fin¬ 
est music that nature had hidden in it, of hav- 
ing played it as it should be played. He either 
does that or he doesn’t—and if he doesn’t he 
isn t worth speaking of. And precisely those 


_ , -— —-- -- wi. auu jjicuiaeiy muse 

said Paul, laughing and feeling that he 45 who really know don’t speak of him. He may 

tKo Qtr of Off rh'll „ —— ... 1 . 1.1 1 


breathed the air of art. 

"So bad as what?” 

“Your talent is so great that it is in every- 
thing you do, in what’s less good as well as in 
what’s best. You’ve some forty volumes to show 
for it—forty volumes of life, of observation, of 
magnificent ability.” 


still hear a great chatter, but what he hears 
most is the incorruptible silence of Fame. I have 
squared her, you may say, for my little hour— 
but what is my little hour? Don’t imagine for a 
50 moment I m such a cad as to have brought you 
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down here to abuse or to complain of my wife an immense incentive. Of course they are— 

to you. She is a woman of very distinguished there's no doubt of that!” 

qualities, to whom my obligations are im- "For myself, I have an idea I need incen- 

mense; so that, if you please, we will say noth- tives," Paul Overt dropped. 

ing about her. My boys—my children are all 5 “Ah well, then, n'rn /Mrlons plusr said his 

boys—are straight and strong, thank God; and companion, smiling. 

have no poverty of growth about them, no "You are an incentive, I maintain,” the young 
penury of needs. I receive, periodically, the man went on. "You don’t affect mo in the way 
most satisfactory attestation from Harrow, from you apparently would like to. Your great sue- 

Oxford, from Sandhurst (oh, we have done the to cess- is what I set—the pomp of Ennismoro 

best for them!) of their being living, thriving. Gardens!" 

consuming organisms.” “Success?—do you call it success to he 

“It must be delightful to feel that the son of spoken of as you would speak of mo if you were 

one’s loins is at Sandhurst,” Paul remarked en- sitting here with another artist—a young man 

thusiastically. t 5 intelligent and sincere like yourself? Do you 

“It is—it’s charming. Oh, I’m a patriot!” call it success to make you blush—as you would 

’Then what did you mean—the other night blush—if some foreign critic (some fellow, of 

at Summersoft—by saying that children are a course, I mean, who should know what he was 

curse?” talking about and should have shown you he 

“My dear fellow, on what basis are we talk- 20 did, as foreign critics like to show it!) were to 
ing?” St. George asked, dropping upon the say to you: ‘lie's the one, in this country, 

sofa, at a short distance from his visitor. Sitting whom they consider the most perfect, isn’t he?’ 

a little sideways he leaned back against the Is it success to be the occasion of a young 

opposite arm with his hands raised and inter- Englishman's having to stammer ns you would 

locked behind his head. “On the supposition 25 have to stammer at such a moment for old 
that a certain perfection is possible and even England? No, no; success is to have made peo- 

desirable—isn’t it so? Well, all I say is that pie tremble after another fashion. Do try it!” 

one’s children interfere with perfection. One’s “Try it?” 

wife interferes. Marriage interferes.” “Try to do some really good work.” 

“You think then the artist shouldn’t marry?" 30 "Oh, I want to, heaven knows!” 

“He does so at his peril—he does so at his "Well, you can’t do it without sacrifices; 
cost.” don’t believe that for a moment,” said Henry 

“Not even when his wife is in sympathy with St. George. ’Tve made none. I’ve had every- 
his work?” thing. In other words, I’ve missed everything." 

“She never is—she can’t lie! Women don’t 35 "You’ve had the full, rich, masculine, human, 
know what work is.” general life, with all the responsibilities and 

“Surely, they work themselves,” Paul Overt duties and burdens and sorrows and joys—all 
objected. the domestic and social initiations and compli- 

“Yes, very badly. Oh, of course, often, they cations. They must be immensely suggestive, 
think they understand, they think they sympa- 40 immensely amusing.” 
thise. Then it is that they are most dangerous. "Amusing?” 

Their idea is that you shall do a great lot and “For a strong man—yes." 

get a great lot of money. Their great nobleness “They’ve given me subjects without number, 

and virtue, their exemplary conscientiousness as if that’s what you mean; but they’ve taken away 
British females, is in keeping you up to that. 45 at the same time the power to use them. I’ve 
My wife makes all my bargains with my pub- touched a thousand things, but which one of 
lishers for me, and she has done so for twenty them have I turned into gold? The artist has to 
years. She does it consummately well; that’s do only with that—he knows nothing of any 
why I’m really pretty well off. Are you not the baser metal. I’ve led the life of the world, with 
father of their innocent babes, and will you 50 my wife and my progeny; the clumsy, expen- 
withhold from them their natural sustenance? sive, materialised, brutalised, Philistine, snob- 
You asked me the other night if they were not bish life of London. We’ve got everything 
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handsome, even a carriage—we are prosperous, 
hospitable, eminent people. But, my dear fel¬ 
low, don't try to stultify yourself and pretend 
you don’t know what we haven’t got. It’s 
bigger than all the rest. Between artists— 
come! You know as well as you sit there that 
you would put a pistolball into your brain if 
you had written my books!” 

It appeared to Paul Overt that the tre¬ 
mendous talk promised by the master at Sum- 
mersoft had indeed come off, and with a 
promptitude, a fullness, with which his young 
imagination had scarcely reckoned. His com¬ 
panion made an immense impression on him 
and he throbbed with the excitement of such 
deep soundings and such strange confidences. 
He throbbed indeed with the conflict of his 
feelings—bewilderment and recognition and 
alarm, enjoyment and protest and assent, all 
commingled with tenderness (and a kind of 
shame in the participation) for the sores and 
bruises exhibited by so fine a creature, and 
with a sense of the tragic secret that he nursed 
under his trappings. The idea of his being 
made the occasion of such an act of humility 
made him flush and pant, at the same time that 
his perception, in certain directions, had been 
too much awakened to conceal from him any¬ 
thing that St. George really meant. It had been 
his odd fortune to blow upon the deep waters, 
to make them surge and break in waves of 
strange eloquence. He launched himself into a 
passionate contradiction of his host’s last dec¬ 
laration; tried to enumerate to him the parts 
of his work he loved, the splendid things he had 
found in it, beyond the compass of any other 
writer of the day. St. George listened awhile, 
courteously; then he said, laying his hand on 
Paul Overt’s: 

“That’s all very well; and if your idea is to 
do nothing better there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t have as many good things as I—as 
many human and material appendages, as 
many sons or daughters, a wife with as many 
gowns, a house with as many servants, a stable 
with as many horses, a heart with as many 
aches.” He got up when he had spoken thus, 
and then stood a moment near the sofa, looking 
down on his agitated pupil. “Are you possessed 
of any money?" it occurred to him to ask. 

“None to speak of." 

“Oh, well, there’s no reason why you 
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shouldn’t make a goodish income—if you set 
about it the right way. Study me for that— 
study me well. You may really have a car¬ 
riage.” 

5 Paul Overt sat there for some moments with¬ 
out speaking. He looked straight before him— 
he turned over many things. His friend had 
wandered away from him, taking up a parcel 
of letters that were on the table where the roll 

10 of proofs had lain. "What was the book Mrs. 
St. George made you burn—the one she didn't 
like?” he abruptly inquired. 

“The book she made me bum—how did you 
know that?” St. George looked up from his 

15 letters. 

“I heard her speak of it at Summersoft.” 

"Ah, yes; she’s proud of it. I don’t know— 
it was rather good.” 

“What was it about?” 

20 "Let me see.” And St. George appeared to 
make an effort to remember. "Oh, yes, it was 
about myself.” Paul Overt gave an irrepressible 
groan for the disappearance of such a produc¬ 
tion, and the elder man went on: "Oh, but you 

25 should write it —you should do me. There’s a 
subject, my boy: no end of stuff in it!” 

Again Paul was silent, but after a little he 
spoke. “Are there no women that really under¬ 
stand—that can take part in a sacrifice?” 

30 "How can they take part? They themselves 
are the sacrifice. They’re the idol and the altar 
and the flame.” 

“Isn’t there even one who sees further?” 
Paul continued. 

3 ; For a moment St. George made no answer to 
this; then, having torn up his letters, he stood 
before his disciple again, ironic. “Of course I 
know the one you mean. But not even Miss 
Fancourt.” 

40 “I thought you admired her so much.” 

"It’s impossible to admire her more. Are you 
in love with her?” St. George asked. 

“Yes,” said Paul Overt. 

‘Well, then, give it up.” 

45 Paul stared. "Give up my love?” 

“Bless me, no; your idea.” 

“My idea?” 

“The one you talked with her about. The 
idea of perfection.” 

50 "She would help it—she would help it!” 
cried the young man. . 

“For about a year—the first year, yes. After 
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that she would be as a millstone round its 
neck." 

“Why, she has a passion for completeness, 
for good work—for everything you and 1 care 
for most.” 

“ ‘You and I’ is charming, my dear fellow! 
She has it indeed, hut she would have a still 
greater passion for her children; and very 
proper too. She would insist upon everything's 
being made comfortable, advantageous, propi¬ 
tious for them. That isn't the artist’s busi¬ 
ness.” 

"The artist—the artist! Isn't he a man all the 
same?” 

St. George hesitated. “Sometimes 1 really 
think not. You know as well as I what he has 
to do; the concentration, the finish, the inde¬ 
pendence that he must strive for, from the 
moment that he begins to respect his work. 
Ah, my young friend, his relation to women, 
especially in matrimony, is at the mercy of 
this damning fact—that wheieas he can in the 
nature of things have but one standard, they 
have about fifty. That’s what makes them so 
superior,” St. George added, laughing. “Fancy 
an artist with a plurality of standards,” he 
went on. "To do it—to do it and make it di¬ 
vine is the only thing he has to think about. 
‘Is it done or not?’ is his only question. Not 
‘Is it done as well as a proper solicitude for my 
dear little family will allow?’ He has nothing 
to do with the relative, nothing to do with a 
dear little family!" 

“Then you don’t allow him the common 
passions and affections of men?” 

“Hasn’t he a passion, an affection, which 
includes all the rest? Besides, let him have all 
the passions he likes—if he only keeps his in¬ 
dependence. He must afford to be poor.” 

Paul Overt slowly got up. “Why did you ad¬ 
vise me to make up to her, then?" 

St. George laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“Because she would make an adorable wife! 
And I hadn’t read you then.” 

“I wish you had left me alone!” murmured 
the young man. 

“I didn’t know that that wasn’t good enough 
for you,” St. George continued. 

“What a false position, what a condemnation 
of the artist, that he’s a mere disfranchised 
monk and can produce his effect only by giv¬ 
ing up personal happiness. What an arraign* 
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ment of art!" Paul Overt pursued, with a 
trembling voice. 

“Ah, you don’t imagine, by chance, that I'm 
defending art? Arraignment, I should think so! 

5 Happy the societies in which it hasn't made its 
appearance; for from the moment it comes they 
have a consuming ache, they have an incurable 
corruption in their bosom. Assuredly, the artist 
is in a false position. But 1 thought we were 
to taking him for granted. Pardon me,” St. George 
continued; “CiuistnUa made me!” 

Paul Oveit stood looking at the floor—one 
o’clock struck, in the stillness, from a neigh¬ 
bouring ehuich-tower. "Do you think she would 
i 5 ever look at me?" he asked at last. 

"Miss K.uiemnt—as a suitor? Why shouldn’t 
i think it? That’s why I’ve tried to favour you 
—I have had a little chance or two of bettering 
vour opportunity.” 

:o "Excuse my asking you, but do you mean by 
keeping away youisell?" Paul said, blushing. 

"I’m an old idiot—my place isn’t there,” St. 
George replied, gravely. 

“I’m nothing, yet, I’ve no fortune; and there 
25 must lx: so many others.” 

"You’re a gentleman and a man of genius. I 
think you might do something.” 

"But if i must give that up—the genius?” 

“Lots of people, you know, think I’ve kept 
30 mine.” 

“You have a genius for torment!” Paul Overt 
exclaimed; but taking his companion’s hand in 
farewell as a mitigation of this judgment. 

“Poor child, I do bother you. Try, try, then! 
3 5 I think your chances are good, and you’ll win a 
great prize.” 

Paul held the other’s hand a minute; he 
looked into his face. “No, I am an artist—I 
can’t help it!” 

40 “Ah, show it then!" St. George broke out— 
“let me see before I die the thing I most want, 
the thing I yearn for—a life in which the pas¬ 
sion is really intense. If you can be rare, don’t 
fail of it! Think what it is—how it counts— 
45 how it lives!” They had moved to the door and 
St. George had closed both his own hands over 
that of his companion. Here they paused again 
and Paul Overt ejaculated—“I want to live!” 

“In what sense?” 

50 “In the greatest sense.” 

“Well then, stick to it—see it through.* 

“With your sympathy—your help?” 
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"Count on that—you'll be a great figure to 
me. Count on my highest appreciation, my de¬ 
votion. You’ll give me satisfaction!—if that has 
any weight with you.” And as Paul appeared 
still to waver, St. George added; “Do you re¬ 
member what you said to me at Summersoft?” 

"Something infatuated, no doubt!” 

“ ‘I’ll do anything in the world you tell me.’ 
You said that.” 

“And you hold me to it?” 

"Ah, what am I?” sighed the master, shaking 
his head. 

“Lord, what things I shall have to do!" Paul 
almost moaned as he turned away. 

6 

“It goes on too much abroad—hang abroad!” 
These, or something like them, had been St. 
George’s remarkable words in relation to the 
action of Ginistrella; and yet, though they had 
made a sharp impression on Paul Overt, like 
almost all the master’s spoken words, the young 
man, a week after the conversation I have nar¬ 
rated, left England for a long absence and full 
of projects of work. It is not a perversion of the 
truth to say that that conversation was the 
direct cause of his departure. If the oral ut¬ 
terance of the eminent writer had the privilege 
of moving him deeply it was especially on his 
turning it over at leisure, hours and days after¬ 
ward, that it uppeared to yield its full meaning 
and exhibit its extreme importance. He spent 
the summer in Switzerland, and having, in 
September, begun a new task, he determined 
not to cross the Alps till he should have made 
a good start. To this end he returned to a quiet 
comer that he knew well, on the edge of the 
Lake of Geneva, within sight of the towers of 
Chillon: a region and a view for which he had 
an affection springing from old associations, 
capable of mysterious little revivals and re¬ 
freshments. Here he lingered late, till the snow 
was on the nearer hills, almost down to the 
limit to which he could climb when his stint 
was done, on the shortening afternoons. The 
autumn was fine, the lake was blue, and his 
book took form and direction. These circum¬ 
stances, for the time, embroidered his life, and 
he suffered it to cover him with its mantle. At 
the end of six weeks he appeared to himself to 
have learned St. George’s lesson by heart—to 
have tested and proved its doctrine. Neverthe- 
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less he did a very inconsistent thing: before 
crossing the Alps he wrote to Marian Fancourt. 
He was aware of the perversity of this act, and 
it was only as a luxury, an amusement, the re- 
5 ward of a strenuous autumn, that he justified 
it. She had not asked any such favour of him 
when he went to see her three days before he 
left London—three days after their dinner in 
Ennismore Gardens. It is true that she had no 
ro reason to, for he had not mentioned that he was 
on the eve of such an excursion. He hadn’t 
mentioned it because he didn’t know it; it was 
that particular visit that made the matter clear. 
He had paid the visit to see how much he 
1 5 really cared for her, and quick departure, with¬ 
out so much as a farewell, was the sequel to 
this inquiry, the answer to which had been a 
distinct superlative. When he wrote to her 
from Clarens he noted that he owed her an 
20 explanation (more than three months after!) 
for the omission of such a form. 

She answered him briefly but very promptly, 
and gave him a striking piece of news: the 
death, a week before, of Mrs. St. George. This 
25 exemplary woman had succumbed, in the coun¬ 
try, to a violent attack of inflammation of the 
lungs—he would remember that for a long time 
she had been delicate. Miss Fancourt added 
that she heard her husband was overwhelmed 
30 with the blow; he would miss her unspeakably 
—she had been everything to him. Paul Overt 
immediately wrote to St. George. He had 
wished to remain in communication with him, 
but had hitherto lacked the right excuse for 
35 troubling so busy a man. Their long nocturnal 
talk came back to him in every detail, but this 
did not prevent his expressing a cordial sympa¬ 
thy with the head of the profession, for had not 
that very talk made it clear that the accom- 
40 plished lady was the influence that ruled his 
life? What catastrophe could be more cruel 
than the extinction of such an influence? This 
was exactly the tone that St. George took in 
answering his young friend, upwards of a 
45 month later. He made no allusion, of course, to 
their important discussion. He spoke of his wife 
as frankly and generously as if he had quite 
forgotten that occasion, and the feeling of deep 
bereavement was visible in his words. “She 
50 took everything off my hands—off my mind. 
She carried on our life with the greatest art, 
the rarest devotion, and I was free, as few men 
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can have been, to drive my pen, to shut my- 
>elf up with my trade. This was a rare service 
—the highest she could have rendered me. 
Would I could have acknowledged it more 
fitly!” 

A certain bewilderment, for Paul Overt, dis¬ 
engaged itself from these remarks: they struck 
him as a contradiction, a retractation, lie had 
certainly not expected his correspondent to 
rejoice in the death of his wife, and it was per¬ 
fectly in order that the rupture of a tie of more 
than twenty years should have left him sore. 
But if she was such a benefactress as that, 
what in the name of consistency had St. George 
meant by turning him upside down that 
night—by dosing him to that degree, at the 
most sensitive hour of his life, with the doctrine 
of renunciation? If Mrs. St. George was an ir¬ 
reparable loss, then her husband’s inspired ad¬ 
vice had been a bad joke and renunciation was 
a mistake. Overt was on the point of rushing 
back to London to show that, lor his part, he 
was perfectly willing to consider it so, and he 
went so far as to take the manuscript of the 
first chapters of his new book out of his table- 
drawer, to insert it into a pocket of his port¬ 
manteau. This led to his catching a glimpse of 
some pages he had not looked at for months, 
and that accident, in turn, to his being struck 
with the high promise they contained—a rare 
result of such retrospections, which it was his 
habit to avoid as much as possible. They usu¬ 
ally made him feel that the glow of composition 
might be a purely subjective and a very barren 
emotion. On this occasion a certain belief in 
himself disengaged itself whimsically from the 
serried erasures of his first draft, making him 
think it best after all to carry out his present 
experiment to the end. If he could write as 
well as that under the influence of renunciation, 
it would be a pity to change the conditions be¬ 
fore the termination of the work. He would go 
back to London of course, but he would go 
back only when he should have finished his 
book. This was the vow he privately made, re¬ 
storing his manuscript to the table-drawer. It 
may be added that it took him a long time to 
finish his book, for the subject was as difficult 
as it was fine and he was literally embarrassed 
by the fullness of his notes. Something within 
him told hijn that he must make it supremely 
good—otherwise he should lack, as regards his 
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private behaviour, a handsome excuse, lie had 
a horror of this deficiency and found himsell. 
as firm as need be on the question of the lamp 
and the file. Ho crossed the Alps at last and 
5 spent the winter, the spring, the ensuing sum¬ 
mer, in Italy, where still, at the end of a 
twelvemonth, his task was unachieved. "Stick 
to it—see it through:” this general injunction 
of St. Ceorge's was good also for the particular 
10 case. He applied it to the utmost, with the re¬ 
sult that when in its slow order, the summer 
had come round again he felt that he had given 
all that was in him. This time he put his papers 
into his portmanteau, with the address of his 
1 5 publisher attached, and took his wuy north¬ 
ward. 

He had been absent from London for two 
years—two years which were n long period 
and had made such a dilfercnce in his own 
20 life (through the production of a novel far 
stronger, he believed, than CinlstrcUa) that he 
turned out into Piccadilly, the morning after 
his arrival, with an indefinite expectation of 
changes, of finding that things had happened. 
25 But there were few transformations in Picca¬ 
dilly (only three or four big red bouses where 
there had been low black ones), and the bright¬ 
ness of the end of June peeped through the 
rusty railings of the Green Park and glittered 
3 ° in the varnish of the rolling carriages as ho had 
seen it in other, more cursory Junes. It was a 
greeting that he appreciated; it seemed friendly 
and pointed, added to the exhilaration of his 
finished book, of his having his own country 
35 and the huge, oppressive, amusing city that 
suggested everything, that contained every¬ 
thing, under his hand again. "Stay at home and 
do things here—do subjects we can measure,” 
St. George had said; and now it appeared to 
4 ° him that he should ask nothing better than to 
stay at home for ever. Late in the afternoon he 
took his way to Manchester Square, looking 
out for a number he had not forgotten. Miss 
Fancourt, however, was not within, so that he 
45 turned, rather dejectedly, from the door. This 
movement brought him face to face with a 
gentleman who was approaching it and whom 
he promptly perceived to be Miss Fancourt’s 
father. Paul saluted this personage, and the 
50 General returned his greeting with his cus¬ 
tomary good manner—a manner so good, how¬ 
ever, that you could never tell whether it meant 
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that he placed you. Paul Overt felt the impulse “I came back last, night,” said our young 
,to speak to him; then, hesitating, became con- man, to whom something had occurred which 
scious both that he had nothing particular to made his speech, for the moment, a little thick, 
say and that though the old soldier remem- "Ah, most kind of you to come so soon, 
bered him he remembered him wrong. He 5 Couldn’t you turn up at dinner?” 
therefore passed on, without calculating on “At dinner?” Paul Overt repeated, not liking 
the irresistible effect that his own evident rec- to ask whom St. Ceorge was going to marry, 
ognition would have upon the Ceneral, who but thinking only of that, 
never neglected a chance to gossip. Our young “There are several people, I believe. Ger¬ 
man’s face was expressive, and observation to tainly St. Ceorge. Or afterwards, if you like 
seldom let it pass. He had not taken ten steps better. I believe my daughter expects—” He 
before he heard himself called after with a appeared to notice something in Overt’s up- 
friendly, semi-articulate “A—I beg your par- ward face (on his steps he stood higher) which 
don!" He turned round and the Ceneral, smil- led him to interrupt himself, and the interrup- 
ing at him from the steps, said: “Won’t you 15 tion gave him a momentary sense of awkward- 
come in? I won’t leave you the advantage of ness, from which he sought a quick issue. "Per- 

mel” Paul declined to come in, and then was haps then you haven’t heard she’s to be mar- 

sorry he had done so, for Miss Fancourt, so late ried.” 

in the afternoon, might return at any moment. “To be married?” Paul stared. 

But her father gave him no second chance; he 20 "To Mr. St. George—it has just been settled, 
appeared mainly to wish not to have struck him Odd marriage, isn’t it?” Paul uttered no opinion 

as inhospitable. A further look at the visitor on this point: he only continued to stare. “But 

told him more about him, enough at least to I daresay it will do—she’s so awfully literary!” 
enable him to say—“You’ve come back, you’ve said the General. 

come back?” Paul was on the point of replying 25 Paul had turned very red. “Oh, it’s a sur- 
that he had come back the night before, but he prise—very interesting, very charming! I’m 

bethought himself to suppress this strong light afraid I can’t dine—so many thanks!” 
on the immediacy of his visit, and, giving “Well, you must come to the wedding!” cried 
merely a general assent, remarked that he was the General. “Oh, I remember that day at Sum- 
extremely sorry not to have found Miss Fan- 30 mersoft. He’s a very good fellow.” 
court. He had come late, in the hope that she “Charming—charming!” Paul stammered, re- 

would be in. “I’ll tell her—I’ll tell her,” said treating. He shook hands with the General and 
the old man; and then he added quickly, gal- got off. His face was red and he had the sense 
lantly, "You’ll be giving us something new? It’s of its growing more and more crimson. All the 
a long time, isn’t it?” Now he remembered him 3 5 evening at home—he went straight to his rooms 
right. and remained there dinnerless—his cheek 

"Rather long. I’m very slow,” said Paul. "I burned at intervals as if it had been smitten, 

met you at Summersoft a long time ago.” He didn’t understand what had happened to 

“Oh, yes, with Henry St. George. I remem- him, what trick had been played him, what 
ber very well. Before his poor wife—” General 40 treachery practised. “None, none,” he said to 
Fancourt paused a moment, smiling a little himself. ‘Tve nothing to do with it. I’m out of 
less. “I daresay you know.” it—it’s none of my business.” But that be- 

“About Mrs. St. George’s death? Oh, yes, I wildered murmur was followed again and again 

heard at the time.” by the incongruous ejaculation—“Was it a plan 

“Oh, no; I mean—I mean he’s to be mar- 45 —was it a plan?” Sometimes he cried to him- 
ried.” self, breathless, “Am I a dupe—am I a dupe?” 

“Ah! I’ve not heard that.” Just as Paul was If he was, he was an absurd and abject one. It 

about to add, “To whom?” the General crossed seemed to him he had never lost her till now. 

his intention with a question. He had renounced her, yes; but that was an- 

"When did you come back? I know you’ve 50 other affair—that was a closed but not a locked 
been away—from my daughter. She was very door. Now he felt as if the door had been 

sorry. You ought to give her something new.” slammed in his face. Did he expect her to wait 
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was she to give him his time like that: two "I'm so delighted, mv lather told me. How 

years at a stretch? He didn t know what he had kind of you to come!" She struck him as so 

expected he only knew what he hadn't. It fresh and hrave, while his eves moved over 

wasn t this it wasnt this. Mystification, hitter- her, that lie said to himselt. irresistibly: "W hy 
ness and wrath rose and boiled in him when he S to him, why not to youth, to strength, to am- 
thought of the deference, the devotion, the bition, to a future? Why, in her rich voting 
credulity with which he had listened to St. capacity, to failure, to abdication, to super- 
George. The evening wore on and the light was animation?" In his thought, at that sharp mo- 
long; but even when it had daikened he re- incut, he blasphemed even against all that had 

mained without a lamp. He had Hung himself 10 been left ol his laith in the peccable master, 
on the sofa, and he lay there through the hours Tin so sorry I missed von,” she went on. "My 
with his eyes either closed or gazing into the father told me. llow charming of you to have 
gloom, in the attitude ol a man teaching him- come so soon!" 

self to bear something, to bear having been "Docs that surpnse you?” Paul Overt asked, 

made a fool of. He had made it too easy-—that t S “The liist day? No, from you—nothing that's 
idea passed over him like a hot wave. Sudden- nice." She was interiupted by a lady who bade 
ly, as he heard eleven o'clock strike, he jumped her good-night, and he seemed to read that it 
up, remembering what General Fancourt had cost her nothing to speak to one in that tone; it 
said about his coming after dinner. He would go was her old bounteous, demonstrative way, 
—he would see her at least; perhaps he should 20 with a certain added amplitude that time had 
see what it meant. He li lt as if some ol the brought; and il it began to operate on the spot, 

elements of a hard sum had been given him at such a juncture in her history, perhaps in 

and the others were wanting: lie couldn’t do the other days too it had meant just as little 
his sum till he was in possession of them all. or as much—a sort ol mechanical charity, with 
He dressed quickly, so that by hall-past 2; the difference now that she was satisfied, ready 
eleven he was at Manchester Square. There to give but asking nothing. Oh, she was satis- 
were a good many carriages at the door—a lied—and why shouldn't she lie? Why shouldn't 
party was going on; a circumstance which at she have been surprised at his coining the first 
the last gave him a slight relict, lor now he day—for all the good she had ever got from 
would rather see her in a crowd. People passed 30 him? As the lady continued to hold her at- 
him on the staircase; they were going away, tention Paul Overt turned from her with a 

going “on,” with the hunted, lieidlikc move- strange irritation in his complicated artistic 

merit of London society at night. Hut sundry soul and a kind of disinterested disappointment, 
groups remained in the drawing-room, and it She was so happy that it was almost stupid—it 
was some minutes, as she didn’t hear him an- 35 seemed to deny the extraordinary intelligence 
nounced, before he discovered her and spoke he had formerly found in her. Didn’t she know 
to her. In this short interval he had perceived how bad St. George could be, hadn’t she per- 
that St. George was there, talking to a lady be- ceivcd the deplorable thinness—? If she didn’t 
fore the fireplace; but he looked away from she was nothing, and if she did why such an 
him, for the moment, and therefore failed to see 40 insolence of serenity? This question expired as 
whether the author of Sluidowmcre noticed our young man’s eyes settled at last upon the 
him. At all events he didn’t come to him. Miss genius who had advised him in a great crisis. 
Fancourt did, as soon as she saw him; sh^ al- St. George was still before the chimney-piece, 
most rushed at him, smiling, rustling, radiant, but now he was alone (fixed, waiting, as if he 
beautiful. He had forgotten what her head, 45 meant to remain after every one), and he met 
what her face offered to the sight; she was in the clouded gaze of the young friend who was 
white, there were gold figures on her dress, tormented with uncertainty as to whether he 
and her hair was like a casque of gold. In a had the right (which his resentment would 
single moment he saw she was happy, happy have enjoyed) to regard himself as his victim, 
with a kind of aggressiveness, of splendour. 50 Somehow, the fantastic inquiry I have just 
But she would not speak to him of that, she noted was answered by St. George’s aspect, 
would speak only of himself. It was as fine in its way as Marian Faneourt’s 
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—it denoted the happy human being; but some¬ 
how it represented to Paul Overt that the author 
of Shadowmere had now definitely ceased to 
count—ceased to count as a writer. As he smiled 
a welcome across the room he was almost banal, 
he was almost smug. Paul had the impression 
that for a moment he hesitated to make a 
movement forward, as if he had a bad con¬ 
science; but the next they had met in the mid¬ 
dle of the room and had shaken hands, 
expressively, cordially on St. George’s part. 
Then they had passed together to where the 
elder man had been standing, while St. George 
said; “I hope you are never going away again. 

I have been dining here; the General told me.” 
He was handsome, he was young, he looked as 
if he had still a great fund of life. He bent the 
friendliest, most unconfessing eyes upon Paul 
Overt; asked him about everything, his health, 
his plans, his late occupations, the new book. 
"When will it be out—soon, soon, I hope? 
Splendid, eh? That’s right; you’re a comfort' 
I’ve read you all over again, the last six 
months.” Paid waited to see if he would tell 
him what the General had told him in the 
afternoon, and what Miss Fancourt, verbally .it 
least, of course had not. But as it didn’t come 
out he asked at last: "Is it true, the great news 
I hear, that you’re to be married?” 

“Ah, you have heard it then?” 

"Didn’t the General tell you?” Paul Overt 
went on. 

“Tell me what?” 

“That he mentioned it to me this afternoon?” 

"My dear fellow, I don’t remember. We’ve 
been in the midst of people. I’m sorry, in that 
case, that I lose the pleasure, myself, of an¬ 
nouncing to you a fact that touches me so nearly. 
It is a fact, strange as it may appear. It has only 
just become one. Isn’t it ridiculous?” St. George 
made tills speech without confusion, but on the 
other hand, so far as Paul could see, without 
latent impudence. It appeared to his inter¬ 
locutor that, to talk so comfortably and coolly, 
he must simply have forgotten what had passed 
between them. His next words, however, 
showed that he had not, and they had, as an 
appeal to Paul’s own memory, an effect which 
would have been ludicrous if it had not been 
cruel. “Do you recollect the talk we had at my 
house that night, into which Miss Fancourt’s 
name entered? I’ve often thought of it since.” 

It 


“Yes —no wonder you said what you did,” 
said Paul, looking at him. 

“In the light of the present occasion? Ah! 
but there was no light then. How could I have 
5 foreseen this hour?” 

"Didn’t you think it probable?” 

“Upon my honour, no,” said Henry St. 
George. "Certainly, I owe you that assurance. 
Think how my situation has changed." 

10 "I see—I see,” Paul murmured. 

His companion went on, as if, now that the 
subject had been broached, he was, as a man 
of imagination and tact, perfectly ready to give 
every satisfaction—being able to enter fully 
15 into everything another might feel. "But it’s 
not only that—for honestly, at my age, I never 
dreamed—a widower, with big boys and with 
so little else! It has turned out differently from 
any possible calculation, and I am fortunate 
20 beyond all measure. She has been so free, and 
yet she consents. Better than any one else per¬ 
haps—for I remember how you liked her, be¬ 
fore you went away, and how she liked you— 
you can intelligently congratulate me.” 

25 “She has been so free!” Those words made a 
great impression on Paul Overt, and he almost 
writhed under that irony in them as to which 
it little mattered whether it was intentional or 
casual. Of course she had been free and, ap- 
30 preciably perhaps, by his own act; for was not 
St. George’s allusion to her having liked him a 
part of the irony too? “I thought that by your 
theory you disapproved of a writer’s marry¬ 
ing” 

35 "Surely—surely. But you don’t call me a 

writer?” 

"You ought to be ashamed,” said Paul. 

"Ashamed of marrying again?” 

“I won’t say that—but ashamed of your rea- 
40 sons.” 

“You must let me judge of them, my friend.” 

“Yes; why not? For you judged wonderfully 
of mine." 

The tone of these words appeared suddenly, 
45 for Henry St. George, to suggest the unsus¬ 
pected. He stared as if he read a bitterness in 
them. “Don’t you think I have acted fair?” 

“You might have told me at the time, per¬ 
haps.” 

50 “My dear fellow, when I say I couldn’t pierce 
futurity!” 

“I mean afterwards.” 
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St George hesitated. 'After mv wife's 
death?” 

“When this idea came to you.” 

Ah, never, never! I wanted to save you, rare 
and precious as you are.” 

“Are you marrying Miss Fancourt to save 
me?” 

“Not absolutely, but it adds to the pleasure. 
I shall be the making of you," said St. George, 
smiling. “I was greatly struck, after our talk, 
with the resolute way you quilted the country 
and still more, perhaps, with your force ol char¬ 
acter in remaining abroad. You’re very strong 
—you’re wonderfully strong.” 

Paul Overt tried to sound his pleasant eyes; 
the strange thing was that he appeared sincere 
—not a mocking fiend. He turned away, and 
as he did so he heard St. George say something 
about his giving them the proof, being the 
joy of his old age. He faced him again, taking 
another look. “Do yon mean to say you’ve 
stopped writing?” 

“My dear fellow, of course I have. It’s too 
late. Didn’t I tell you?" 

"I can’t believe it!” 

“Of course you can’t—with your own talent! 
No, no; for the rest of my life 1 shall only read 
you.” 

“Does she know that—Miss Fancourt?” 

"She will—she will.” Our young man won¬ 
dered whether St. George meant this as a cov¬ 
ert intimation that the assistance he should de¬ 
rive from that young lady’s fortune, moderate 
as it was, would make the difference of putting 
it in his power to cease to work, ungratefully, 
an exhausted vein. Somehow, standing there 
in the ripeness of his successful manhood, he 
did not suggest that any of his veins were ex¬ 
hausted. “Don’t you remember the moral I 
offered myself to you—that night—as point¬ 
ing?” St. George continued. "Consider, at any 
rate, the warning I am at present.” 

This was too much—he teas the mocking 
fiend. Paul separated from him with a mere 
nod for good-night; the sense that he might 
come back to him some time in the far future 
but could not fraternise with him now. It was 
necessary to his sore spirit to believe for the 
hour that he had a grievance—all the more 
cruel for not being a legal one. It was doubtless 
in the attitude of hugging this wrong that he 
descended the stairs without taking leave of 


Miss Fancourt, who hud not been in view at the 
moment he quitted the room. He was glad to 
get out into the honest, dusky, unsophisticating 
night, to move fast, to take his wav home on 
5 foot. He walked a long time, missing his way, 
not thinking of it. lie was thinking of too many 
other things. His steps recovered their direc¬ 
tion, however, and at the end of an honi he 
found himself before his door, in the small, in¬ 
to expensive, empty street. He lingered, question¬ 
ing himself still, before going in. with noth¬ 
ing around and above him but moonless black¬ 
ness, a bad lamp or two and a few fai away 
dim stars. To these last faint features he 

1 5 raised his eyes; he hud been saying to himself 

that there would have been mockeiy indeed if 
now, on his new foundation, at the end of a 
year, St. George should put forth something 
with his early quality—something of the type 
20 of Shadowmere and finer than his finest. 
Greatly as he admired his talent Paul literally 
hoped such an incident would not occur; it 
seemed to him just then that he scarcely should 
be able to cnduie it. St. George's words were 

2 5 still in his cars, "You’re very strong—wonder¬ 

fully strong.” Was he really? Certainly, he 
would have to be; and it would be a sort of 
revenge. 

Is he? the reader may ask in turn, if 
30 his interest has followed the perplexed young 
man so far. The best answer to that perhaps 
is that he is doing his best but that it is too soon 
to say. When the new book came out in the au¬ 
tumn Mr. and Mrs. St. George found it really 
35 magnificent. The former still has published 
nothing, but Paul Overt does not even yet feel 
safe. 1 may say for him, however, that if this 
event were to befall he would really be the 
very first to appreciate it: which is perhaps 
40 a proof that St. George was essentially right 
and that Nature dedicated him to intellectual, 
not to personal passion. 

45 JOSEPH CONRAD 

One of the most remarkable achievements in 
English literature is that of Joseph Conrad 
( 1857 - 1924 ), whose writing, begun at the age 
50 of thirty-eight, was done entirely in a language 
learned comparatively late in life. Born of Polish 
parents in the Ukraine, Conrad (Theodor Josef 
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Konrad Korzeniowski) left Poland at seventeen 
and voyaged for twenty years before settling 
permanently in England. His intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the sea is evident in all of liis stories 
and novels, in which the ocean is often used 
metaphorically to symbolize life itself. His phil¬ 
osophical view embodies the individuals need 
for positive virtues — duty, loyalty, courage, 
honor—in a chaotic and unstable world. Among 
Conrads outstanding fictional works are Al- 
mayer’s Folly, 1805 ; The Nigger of the Nar¬ 
cissus, 1897 ; Lord Jim, 1900 ; Heart of Dark¬ 
ness, 1902 ; Typhoon, 1902 ; Nostromo, 1904 ; 
Under Western Eyes, 1911 ; Chance, 1914 ; 
Victory, 1915 ; and The Arrow of Gold, 1919 . 
"Youth" is a moving romance of the sea. Here 
Conrad, using a narrator as in much of his fic¬ 
tion, tells in his characteristically rich prose a 
story of the power of illusions to sustain man’s 
steadfastness and courage in the face of phys¬ 
ical and spiritual hardship. 

YOUTH 1 

This could have occurred nowhere but in 
England, where men and sea interpenetrate, so 
to speak—the sea entering into the life of most 
men, and the men knowing something or every¬ 
thing about the sea, in the way of amusement, 
of travel, or of breadwinning. 

We were sitting round a mahogany table 
that reflected the bottle, the claret glasses, and 
our faces as we leaned on our elbows. There 
was a director of companies, an accountant, a 
lawyer, Marlow, and myself. The director had 
been a Conway boy, the accountant had served 
four years at sea, the lawyer—a fine crusted 
Tory, High Churchman, the best of old fel¬ 
lows, the soul of honor—had been chief officer 
in the P. & O. service in the good old days 
when mailboats were square-rigged at least on 
two masts, and used to come down the China 
Sea before a fair monsoon with stun'sails set 
alow and aloft. We all began life in the mer¬ 
chant service. Between the five of us there was 
the strong bond of the sea, and also the fellow¬ 
ship of the craft, which no amount of enthusi¬ 
asm for yachting, cruising, and so on can give, 

1 From Youth by Joseph Conrad, copyright, 
1903 , by Doubleday & Company, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc., and 
of Messrs. Wm. Blackwood and the trustees of the 
Joseph Conrad estate. 
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since one is only the amusement of life and the 
other is life itself. 

Marlow (at least I think that is how he spelt 
his name) told the story, or rather the chronicle, 
5 of a voyage: 

“Yes, I have seen a little of the Eastern seas; 
but what I remember best is my first voyage 
there. You fellows know there are those voyages 
that seem ordered for the illustration of life, 
to that might stand for a symbol of existence. You 
fight, work, sweat, nearly kill yourself, some¬ 
times do kill yourself, trying to accomplish 
something—and you can’t. Not from any fault 
of yours. You simply can do nothing, neither 
15 great nor little—not a thing in the world—not 
even marry an old maid, or get a wretched 
600 -ton cargo of coal to its port of destination. 

“It was altogether a memorable affair. It was 
my first voyage to the East, and my first voyage 
20 as second mate; it was also my skipper’s first 
command. You’ll admit it was time. He was 
sixty if a day; a little man, with a broad, not 
very straight back, with bowed shoulders and 
one leg more bandy than the other, he had that 
25 queer, twisted-about appearance you see so 
often in men who work in the fields. He had a 
nutcracker face—chin and nose trying to come 
together over a sunken mouth—and it was 
framed in iron-gray fluffy hair, that looked like 
30 a chinstrap of cotton-wool sprinkled with coal- 
dust. And he had blue eyes in that old face of 
his which were amazingly like a boy’s, with 
that candid expression some quite common 
men preserve to the end of their days by a rare 
35 internal gift of simplicity of heart and rectitude 
of soul. What induced him to accept me was a 
wonder. I had come out of a crack Australian 
clipper, where I had been third officer, and he 
seemed to have a prejudice against crack clip- 
40 pers as aristocratic and high-toned. He said to 
me, ‘You know, in this ship you will have to 
work.’ I said I had to work in every ship I had 
ever been in. ‘Ah, but this is different, and you 
gentlemen out of them big ships; . . . but 
45 there! I dare say you will do. Join tomorrow.’ 

"I joined tomorrow. It was twenty-two years 
ago; and I was just twenty. How time passes! It 
was one of the happiest days of my life. Fancy! 
Second mate for the first time—a really respon- 
50 sible officer! I wouldn’t have thrown up my 
new billet for a fortune. The mate .looked me 
over carefully. He was also an old chap, but of 
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another stamp. He had a Roman nose, a snow- lie was right. It seems to me I knew very little 

white, long beard, and his name was Mahon. then, and 1 know not mneh more now; hut I 

but he insisted that it should lx; pronounced cherish a hate for that Jermyn to this day. 

Mann. He was well connected; yet there was “We were u week working up as far as Yar- 

something wrong with his luck, and he had 5 mouth Roads, and then we got into a gale- 
never got on. the famous Octolx-r gale of twenty-two years 

“As to the captain, he had lieen for years in ago. It was wind, lightning, sleet, snow, and a 
coasters, then in the Mediterranean, and last in terrific sea. We were flying light, nnd you may 
the West Indian trade. He had never been imagine how bad it was when 1 tell von we had 
round the Capes. He could just write a kind 10 smashed bulwarks and a flooded deck. On the 
of sketchy hand, and didn't care for writing a! second night she shifted her ballast into the lee 

all. Both were thorough good seamen of course, how. and hv that tune we had been blown off 

and between those two old chaps I felt like a somewheie on tin' Dogger Rank. There was 

small boy between two grandfathers. nothing foi it but go below with shovels and try 

“The ship also was old. Her name was the 15 to right her. and thoie we were in that vast 
Judea. Queer name, isn’t it? She belonged to a hold, gloomy like a casern, the tallow dips 

man Wilmer, Wilcox—some name like that; stuck and flickering on the beams, the gale 

but he has been bankrupt and dead these twen- howling above, the ship tossing about like mad 

ty years or more, and his name don’t matter. on her side; there we all were, Jeimyn, the eap- 

She had been laid up in Shadwell basin for 20 tain, everyone, liardlv able to keep our feet, en- 
ever so long. Y’ou mav imagine her state. She gaged on that giavediggei's work, and trying to 

was all rust, dust, gruni—soot aloft, dirt on toss shovelfuls ol wet sand up to windward. At 

deck. To me it was like coming out of a palace every tumble of the ship you could see vaguely 

into a ruined cottage. She was about -100 tons, in the dim light men falling down with a great 

had a primitive windlass, wooden latches to the 25 flourish of shovels. One ol the ship’s boys (wo 
doors, not a bit of brass about her, and a big had two), impressed by the weirdness of the 
square stern. There was on it, below her name scene, wept as if his heart would break. We 
in big letters, a lot of scrollwork, with the gilt could hear him blubbering somewhere in the 
off, and some sort of a coat of arms, with the shadows. 

motto ‘Do or Die’ underneath. I remember it 30 "On the third day the gale died out, and by 
took my fancy immensely. There was a touch and by a north-coiintty tug picked us up. We 

of romance in it, something that made me love took sixteen days in all to get from London to 

the old thing—something that appealed to my the Tyne! When we got into dock we had lost 

youth! our turn for loading, and they hauled us off to 

“We left London in ballast—sand ballast—to 35 a pier where we remained for a month. Mrs. 
load a cargo of coal in a northern port for Bang- Beard (the captain's name was Beard) came 

kok. Bangkok! I thrilled. I had been six years at from Colchester to see the old man. She lived 
sea, but had only seen Melbourne and Sydney, on board. The crew of runners had left, and 
very good places, charming places in their way there remained only the officers, one boy and 
—but Bangkok! 40 the steward, a mulatto who answered to the 

“We worked out of the Thames under can- name of Abraham. Mrs. Beard was an old worn- 

vas, with a North Sea pilot on board. His name an, with a face all wrinkled and ruddy like a 

was Jermyn, and he dodged all day long about winter apple, and the figure of a young girl, 

the galley drying his handkerchief before the She caught sight of me once, sewing on a but- 

stove. Apparently he never slept. He was a dis- 45 ton, and insisted on having my shirts to repair, 
mal man, with a perpetual tear sparkling at the This was something different from the cap- 

end of his nose, who either had been in trouble, tains’ wives I had known on board crack clip- 

or was in trouble, or expected to be in trouble pers. When I brought her the shirts, she said; 

—couldn’t be happy unless something went ‘And the socks? They want mending, I am sure, 

wrong. He mistrusted my youth, my common 50 and John’s—Captain Beard’s—things are all in 
sense, ancTmy seamanship, and made a point of order now. I would be glad of something to do.’ 

showing it in a hundred little ways. I dare say Bless the old woman. She overhauled my outfit 
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for me, and meantime I read for the first time means another month in this beastly hole,’ said 

Sartor Resartus and Burnaby s Ride to Khiva. Mahon to me, as we peered with lamps about 

I didn t understand much of the first then; but the splintered bulwarks and broken braces. ‘But 

f remember I preferred the soldier to the phi- where’s the captain?’ 

losopher at the time; a preference which life 5 "We had not heard or seen anything of him 
has only confirmed. One was a man, and the all that time. We went aft to look. A doleful 
other was either more—or less. However, they voice arose hailing somewhere in the middle 

are both dead and Mrs. Beard is dead, and of the dock, ‘Judea ahoyl’ . . . How the devil 

youth, strength, genius, thoughts, achieve- did he get there? . . . ‘Hallo!’ we shouted. 'I 

ments, simple hearts—all dies. . . . No mat- to am adrift in our boat without oars,’ he cried. A 
ter ' belated water-man offered his services, and Ma- 

‘They loaded us at last. We shipped a crew. hon struck a bargain with him for a half crown 

Eight able seamen and two boys. We hauled to tow our skipper alongside; but it was Mrs. 

off one evening to the buoys at the dock gates, Beard that came up the ladder first. They had 

ready to go out, and with a fair prospect of be- 1 5 been floating about the dock in that mizzly 
ginning the voyage next day. Mrs. Beard was cold rain for nearly an hour. I was never so sur- 

to start for home by a late train. When the ship prised in my life. 

was fast we went to tea. We sat rather silent “It appears that when he heard my shout 
through the meal—Mahon, the old couple, and ‘Come up’ he understood at once what was the 
I. I finished first, and slipped away for a 20 matter, caught up his wife, ran on deck, and 
smoke, my cabin being in a deckhouse just across, and down into our bout, which was fast 

against the poop. It was high water, blowing to the ladder. Not bad for a sixty-year-old. Just 

fresh with a drizzle; the double dock gates imagine that old fellow saving heroically in his 

were opened, and the steam colliers were going arms that old woman—the woman of his life, 

in and out in the darkness with their lights 25 He set her down on a thwart, and was ready to 
burning bright, a great plashing of propellers, climb back on board when the painter came 

rattling of winches, and a lot of hailing on the adrift somehow, and away they went together, 

pierheads. I watched the procession of head- Of course in the confusion we did not hear him 

lights gliding higli and of green lights gliding shouting. He looked abashed. She said cheer- 

low in the night, when suddenly a red gleam 30 fully, ‘I suppose it does not matter my losing 
flashed at mo, vanished, came into view again, the train now?’ ‘No, Jenny—you go below and 

and remained. The fore end of a steamer get warm,’ he growled. Then to us; ‘A sailor 

loomed up close. I shouted down the cabin, has no business with a wife—I say. There I 

Come up, quick! and then heard a startled was, out of the ship. Well, no harm done this 

voice saying afar in the dark, ‘Stop her, sir.’ A 35 time. Let’s go and look at what that fool of a 

bell jingled. Another voice cried wamingly, steamer smashed.’ 

“We are going right into that bark, sir.’ The an- “It wasn’t much, but it delayed us three 

swer to this was a gruff ‘All right,’ and the next weeks. At the end of that time, the captain be- 

thing was u heavy crash as the steamer struck ing engaged with his ugents, I carried Mrs. 
a glancing blow with the bluff of her bow about 40 Beard's bag to the railway station and put her 
our forerigging. There was a moment of con- all comfy into a third-class carriage. She low- 
fusion, yelling, and running about. Steam ered the window to say, ‘You are a good young 
roared. Then somebody was heard saying, ‘All man. If you see John—Captain Beard—with- 
clear, sir,’ . . . ‘Are you all right?’ asked the out his muffler at night, just remind him from 
gruff voice. I had jumped forward to see the 45 me to keep his throat well wrapped up.’ ‘Cer- 
damage, and hailed back, I think so. Easy tainly, Mrs. Beard,’ I said. ’You are a good 

astern, said the gruff voice. A bell jingled. young man; I noticed how attentive you are 

‘What steamer is that?’ screamed Mahon. By to John—to Captain—’ The train pulled out 
that time she was no more to us than a bulky suddenly; I took my cap off to the old woman: 
shadow maneuvering a little way off. They 50 I never saw her again. , . . Pass the bottle, 
shouted at us some name—a woman’s name, "We went to sea next day, Whed we made 
Miranda or Melissa—or some such thing. ‘This that start for Bangkok we had been already 
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three months out of London. We had expected hut enough to kill us with the woik at the 

to be a fortnight or so at the outside. pumps. And while wo pumped the ship w as go- 

It was January, and the weather was beau- ing from us pieeeineal: the bulwarks went, du¬ 
tiful the beautiful sunny winter weather that stanchions were torn out, the venlilatois 

has more charm than in the summertime, be- S smashed, the cabin dooi buist in. Their was 
cause it is unexpected, and cris-p, and you not a dry spot in the ship. She was being gut 

know it won t, it can t, last long. It’s like a ted hit bv hit. The longlxiot changed, as it by 

windfall, like a godsend, like an unexpected magic, into matchwood where she stood in her 
piece of luck. gripes. 1 had lashed her mysell, and was lather 

“It lasted all down the North Sea. all down to proud of inv handiwoik. which had withstood 
Channel; and it lasted till we were three him- so long the malice ol the sea. And we pumped, 

dred miles or so to the westward of the Lizards; And there was no break in the weatliei. The 

then the wind went round to the sou'west and sea was white like a sheet oi loam, like a cal- 

began to pipe up. In two days it blew a gale. dron oi boiling milk; there was not a bleak in 

The Judea, hove to, wallowed on the Atlantic i S the clouds, no—-not the size of a man's hand — 
like an old candle-box. It blew day after day: it no, not for so much as ten seconds. There was 

blew with spite, without interval, without mer- for us no sky, there were ior us no stars, no sun, 

cy, without rest. The world was nothing but an no univ erse—nothing but angry clouds and an 
immensity of great foaming waves rushing at infuriated sea. We pumped watch and watch, 
us, under a sky low enough to touch with the 20 for dear liie, and it seemed to last for months, 

hand and dirty like a smoked ceiling. In the for years, foi all eternity, as though we had 

stormy space surrounding us there was as much l>eon dead and gone to a hell for sailors. We 

flying spray as air. Day alter day and night forgot the day ol the week, the name of the 

after night there was nothing round the ship month, what year it was, and whether we had 
but the howl of the wind, the tumult of the 25 ever been ashore. The sails blew away, she lay 
sea, the noise of water pouring over her deck. broadside on under a weather cloth, the ocean 

There was no rest for her and no test for us. poured over her, and we did not care. We 

She tossed, she pitched, she stood on her head, turned those handles, and had tho eyes of 
she sat on her tail, she rolled, she gioaned, and idiots. As soon as we had crawled on dock I 

we had to hold on while on deck and cling to 30 used to take a round turn with a rope about 

our bunks when below, in a constant effort of the men, the pumps, and the mainmast, and wo 
body and worry of mind. turned, we turned incessantly, with the water 

“One night Mahon spoke through the small to our waists, to our necks, over our heads. It 

window of my berth. It opened right into my was all one. We had forgotten how it felt to be 

very bed, and I was lying there sleepless, in 35 dry. 

my boots, feeling as though 1 had not slept for "And there was somewhere in me the 
years, and could not if 1 tried. He said ex- thought; By Jove! This is the deuce of an ad- 
citedly: venture—something you read about; and it is 

“ Tou got the sounding rod in here, Mar- my first voyage as second mate—and I am only 

low? I can’t get the pumps to suck. By God! It’s 40 twenty—and here I am lasting it out ns well as 
no child’s play.’ any of these men, and keeping my chaps up to 

“I gave him the sounding rod and lay down the mark. I was pleased. 1 would not have 

again, trying to think of various things—-but I given up the experience for worlds. I had mo- 

thought only of the pumps. When I came on ments of exultation. Whenever the old dis- 

deck they were still at it, and my watch re- 45 mantled craft pitched heavily with her counter 
lieved at the pumps. By the light of the lantern high in the air, she seemed to me to throw up, 

brought on deck to examine the sounding rod I like an appeal, like a defiance, like a cry to the 

caught a glimpse of their weary, serious faces. clouds without mercy, the words written on 

We pumped all the four hours. We pumped her stem: ‘Judea, London. Do or Die.’ 

all night, all day, all the week—watch and 50 “O youth! The strength of it, the faith of it, 
watch. Sh# was working herself loose, and the imagination of itl To me she was not an 

leaked badly—not enough to drown us at once, old rattletrap carting about the world a lot of 
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coal for a freight—to me she was the endeavor, finite precautions and wait to see how he got 
the test, the trial of life. I think of her with on. Those below would pick him up at the bot- 
pleasure, with affection, with regret—as you tom of the stairs all right. We were in a hurry 
would think of someone dead you have loved. I to go back to the pumps. That business could 
shall never forget her. . . . Pass the bottle. 5 not wait. A bad leak is an inhuman thing. 

“One night when tied to the mast, as I ex- “One would think that the sole purpose of 
plained, we were pumping on, deafened with that fiendish gale had been to make a lunatic of 
the wind, and without spirit enough in us to that poor devil of a mulatto. It eased before 
wish ourselves dead, a heavy sea crashed morning, and next day the sky cleared, and as 
aboard and swept clean over us. As soon as I 10 the sea went down the leak took up. When it 
got my breath I shouted, as in duty bound, came to bending a fresh set of sails the crew 
‘Keep on, boys!’ when suddenly I felt some- demanded to put back—and really there was 
thing hard floating on deck strike the calf of nothing else to do. Boats gone, decks swept 
my leg. I made a grab at it and missed. It was clean, cabin gutted, men without a stitch but 
so dark we could not sec each other’s faces i5 what they stood in, stores spoiled, ship strained, 
within a foot—you understand. We put her head for home, and—would you 

“After that thump the ship kept quiet for a believe it? The wind came east right in our 
while, and the thing, whatever it was, struck teeth. It blew fresh, it blew continuously. We 
my leg ngain. This time I caught it—and it was had to beat up every inch of the way, but she 
a saucepan. At first, being stupid with fatigue 20 did not leak so badly, the water keeping com- 
and thinking of nothing but the pumps, I did paratively smooth. Two hours’ pumping in ev- 
not understand what I had in my hand. Sud- ery four is no joke—but it kept her afloat as far 
denly it dawned upon me, and I shouted, as Falmouth. 

‘Boys, the house on deck is gone. Leave this, “The good people there live on casualties of 
and let’s look for the cook.’ 25 the sea, and no doubt were glad to see us. A 

"There was a deckhouse forward, which con- hungry crowd of shipwrights sharpened their 
tained the galley, the cook's berth, and the chisels at the sight of that carcass of a ship, 
quarters of the crew. As we had expected for And, by Jove! they had pretty pickings off us 
days to see it swept away, the hands had been before they were done. I fancy the owner was 
ordered to sleep in the cabin—the only safe 30 already in a tight place. There were delays, 
place in the ship. The steward, Abraham, how- Then it was decided to take part of the cargo 
ever, persisted in clinging to his berth, stupidly, out and calk her topsides. This was done, the 
like a mule—from sheer fright, I believe, like repairs finished, cargo reshipped; a new crew 
an animal that won’t leave a stable falling in came on board, and we went out—for Bang- 
an earthquake. So we went to look for him. It 3 5 kok. At the end of a week we were back again, 
was chancing death, since once out of our lash- The crew said they weren’t going to Bangkok— 
ings we were as exposed as if on a raft. But we a hundred and fifty days’ passage—in a some- 
went. The house was shattered as if a shell had thing hooker that wanted pumping eight hours 
exploded inside. Most of it had gone overboard out of the twenty-four; and the nautical papers 
—stove, men’s quarters, and their property, all 40 inserted again the little paragraph: ‘Judea. 
was gone; but two posts, holding a portion of Bark, Tyne to Bangkok; coals; put back to Fal- 
the bulkhead to which Abraham’s bunk was at- mouth leaky and with crew refusing duty.’ 
tached, remained as if by a miracle. We groped “There were more delays—more tinkering, 
in the ruins and came upon this, and there he The owner came down for a day, and said she 
was, sitting in his bunk, surrounded by foam 45 was as right as a little fiddle. Poor old Captain 
and wreckage, jabbering cheerfully to himself. Beard looked like the ghost of a Geordie skip- 
He was out of his mind; completely and forever per—through the worry and humiliation of it. 
mad, with this sudden shock coming upon the Remember, he was sixty, and it was his first 
fag-end of his endurance. We snatched him command. Mahon said it was a foolish business 
up, lugged him aft, and pitched him headfirst 50 and would end badly. I loved the ship more 
down the cabin companion. You understand than ever, and wanted awfully to gpt to Bang- 
there was no time to carry him down with in- kok. To Bangkok! Magic name, blessed name. 
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Mesopotamia wasn t a patch on it. Rcmemlier, I “Suddenly a man, some kind of agent to 
was twenty and it was my first second-mate’s somebody, appeared with full poweis. He had 

billet, and the East was waiting for me. grog-blossoms all over Ins face, an indomitable 

We went out and anchored m the outer energy, and was a jolly soul. We leaped into 
roads with a fresh crew the third,. She leaked S life again. A hulk came alongside, took our ear- 
worse than ever. It was as if those confounded go, and then we went into drv dock to get our 
shipwrights had actually made a hole in her. copper stripped. No wonder she leaked. The 
This time we did not even go outside. The poor thing, strained lievond endurance bv 
crew simply refused to man the windlass. the gale, had, as if in disgust, spat out all the 

They towed us back to the inner h.iilmr, 10 oakum of her lower seams. She was recalked, 
and we became a fixture, a feature, an institu- new-coppeied, and made as tight as a lxittle. 
tion of the place. People pointed us out to vis- We went back to the hulk and reshipped our 
itors as That ere bark that s going to Bangkok cargo. 

has been here six months—put back three “Then, on a fine moonlight night, all the rats 

times.’ On holidays the small boys pulling l S left the ship. 

about in boats would hail, 'Judea, ahoy!' and if "We had been mlcstcd with them. They had 

a head showed above the rail shouted, 'Where destroyed our sails, consumed more stores than 

you bound to?—Bangkok? and jeered. We the crew, affably shared our beds and our 

were only three on board. Die poor old skipper dangers, and now, when the ship was made 

mooned in the cabin. Mahon undertook the :o seaworthy, concluded to clear out. I called 
cooking, and unexpectedly developed all a Mahon to enjoy the spectacle. Hat after rat ap- 

Frenchman s genius for preparing nice little peared on our rail, took a last look over his 

messes. I looked languidly alter the tigging. We shoulder, and leaped with a hollow thud into 

became citizens of Falmouth. Every shopkeep- the empty hulk. We tried to count them, but 

er knew us. At the barber's or tobacconist's they ; s .. lost the tale. Mahon said: ‘Well, well! 

asked familiarly, 'Do you think you will ever don’t talk to ine about the intelligence of rats, 

get to Bangkok?’ Meantime the owner, the tin- They ought to have left before, when we had 

derwriters, and the charterers squabbled that narrow squeak from foundering. There you 

amongst themselves in London, and our pay have the proof how silly is the superstition 

went on. . . . Pass the bottle. 30 about them. They leave a good ship for an old 

“It was horrid. Morally it was worse than rotten hulk, where there is nothing to eat, too, 

pumping for life. It seemed as though we had the fools! ... I don’t believe they know what 

been forgotten by the world, belonged to no- is safe or what is good for them, any more than 

body, would get nowhere; it seemed that, as if you or I.' 

bewitched, we would have to live forever and ?5 "And after some more talk we agreed that 
ever in that inner harbor, a derision and a by- the wisdom of rats had been grossly overrated, 

word to generations of longshore loafers and being in fact no greater than that of men. 

dishonest boatmen. I obtained three months’ “The story of the ship was known, by this, 
pay and a five days’ leave, and made a rush for all up the Channel from Land's End to the 

London. It took me a day to get there and 40 Forelands, and we could get no crew on the 
pretty well another to come back—but three south coast. They sent us one all complete from 

months’ pay went all the same. I don’t know Liverpool, and we left once more—for Bang- 

what I did with it. I went to a music hall, I be- kok. 

lieve, lunched, dined, and supped in a swell "We had fair breezes, smooth water right 

place in Regent Street, and was back on time, 45 into the tropics, and the old Judea lumbered 
with nothing but a complete set of Byron’s along in the sunshine. When she went eight 

works and a new railway rug to show for three knots everything cracked aloft, and we tied our 

months’ work. The boatman who pulled me off caps to our heads; but mostly she strolled on at 

to the ship said: ‘Hallo! I thought you had left the rate of three miles an hour. What could you 

the old thing. She will never get to Bangkok.’ 50 expect? She was tired—that old ship. Her 
That’s all ypu know about it,’ I said, scornfully youth was where mine is—where yours is— 

—but I didn’t like that prophecy at all. you fellows who listen to this yarn; and what 
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friend would throw your years and your weari- and put down the lid gently. It was no use 

ness in your face? We didn't grumble at her. choking myself. The cargo was on fire. 

To us aft, at least, it seemed as though we had “Next day she began to smoke in earnest, 
been born in her, reared in her, had lived in her You see, it was to be expected, for though the 

for ages, hud never known any other ship. I 5 coal was of a safe kind, that cargo had been so 
would just as soon have abused the old village handled, so broken up with handling, that it 

church at home for not being a cathedral. looked more like smithy coal than anything 

"And for me there was also my youth to else. Then it had been wetted—more than 
make me patient. There was all the East before once. It rained all the time we were taking it 

mo, and all life, and the thought that I had 10 back from the hulk, and now with this long 

been tried in that ship and had come out pretty passage it got heated, and there was another 

well. And I thought of men of old who, cen- case of spontaneous combustion, 

turies ago, went that road in ships that sailed “The captain called us into the cabin. He had 
no better, to the land of palms, and spices, and a chart spread on the table, and looked un¬ 

yellow sands, and of brown nations ruled by 15 happy. He said, ‘The coast of West Australia 
kings more cruel than Nero the Roman, and is near, but I mean to proceed to our destina- 

moro splendid than Solomon the Jew. The old tion. It is the hurricane month, too; but we will 

bark lumbered on, heavy with her age and the just keep her head for Bangkok, and fight the 

burden of her cargo, while I lived the life of fire. No more putting back anywhere, if we all 

youth in ignorance and hope. She lumbered on 20 get rousted. We will try first to stifle this 'ere 
through an interminable procession of days; damned combustion by want of air.’ 

and the fresh gilding flashed back at the setting “We tried. We battened down everything, 
sun, seemed to cry out over the darkening sea and still she smoked. The smoke kept coming 

the words painted on her stern, 'Judea, Lon- out through imperceptible crevices; it forced 

don. Do or Die.’ 25 itself through bulkheads and covers; it oozed 

“Then wo entered the Indian Ocean and here and there and everywhere in slender 

steered northerly for Java Head. The winds threads, in an invisible film, in an incompre- 

were light. Weeks slipped by. She crawled on, hensible manner. It made its way into the 

do or die, and people at home began to think cabin, into the forecastle; it poisoned the shel- 

of posting us as overdue. 30 tered places on the deck; it could be sniffed as 

“One Saturday evening, I being off duty, the high as the mainyard. It was dear that it the 

men asked me to give them an extra bucket of smoke came out the air came in. This was dis- 

water or so—for washing clothes. As I did not heartening. This combustion refused to be sti- 

wish to screw on the fresh-water pump so late, fled. 

I went forward whistling, and with a key in my 35 “We resolved to try water, and took the 
hand to unlock the forepeak scuttle, intending hatches off. Enormous volumes of smoke, whit- 

to serve the water out of a spare tank we kept ish, yellowish, thick, greasy, misty, choking, 

there. ascended as high as the trucks. All hands 

“The smell down below was as unexpected cleared out aft. Then the poisonous cloud blew 

as it was frightful. One would have thought 40 away, and we went back to work in a smoke 
hundreds of paraffin lamps had been flaring and that was no thicker now than that of an or- 
smoking in that hole for days, I was glad to dinary factory chimney. 

get out. The man with me coughed and said, “We rigged the force pump, got the hose 
‘Funny smell, sir.’ I answered negligently, ‘It’s along, and by and by it burst. Well, it was as 

good for the health, they say,’ and walked 45 old as the ship—a prehistoric hose, and past 
aft. repair. Then we pumped with the feeble head 

“The first thing I did was to put my head pump, drew water with buckets, and in this 
down the square of the midship ventilator. As I way managed in time to pour lots of Indian 

lifted the lid a visible breath, something like a Ocean into the main hatch. The bright stream 

thin fog, a puff of faint haze, rose from the 50 flashed in sunshine, fell into a layer of white 
opening. The ascending air was hot, and had a crawling smoke, and vanished oy the black 

heavy, sooty, paraffiny smell, I gave one sniff, surface of coal. Steam ascended mingling with 
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the smoke. We poured salt water as into a bar- for me with a chninhook tied to a broom hun- 

rel without a bottom. It was our fate to pump die. I believe. I did not offer to go and fetch 

in that ship, to pump out of her. to pump into up mv shovel, which was left down below, 

her; and after keeping water out of her to save "Tilings liegan to look bad. We put the long- 
ourselves from being drowned, we frantically I Imut into the water. The second boat was ready 
poured water into her to save ourselves from to swing out. We bail also another, a fourteen- 
being burnt. foot thing, on davits aft, where it was quits 

“And she crawled on, do or die, in the serene safe, 
weather. The sky was a miracle of purity, a "Then, behold, the smoke suddenly de¬ 
miracle of azure. The sea was polished, was 10 creased. We ledoubled our efforts to flood the 
blue, was pellucid, was sparkling like n precious lxittorn of the ship. In two days there was no 

stone, extending on all sides, all round to the smoke at all. Everybody was on the broad 

horizon—as if the whole terrestrial globe had grin. This was on a Friday. On Saturday no 
been one jewel, one colossal sapphire, a single work, but sailing the ship of course, was done, 
gem fashioned into a planet. Anil on the luster 15 The men washed their clothes and their laces 
of the great calm waters the Jttrlt'ti glided im- for the first tunc in a fortnight, and had a spo- 

perceptiblv, enveloped in languid and unclean cial dinner given them. They spoke of spon- 

vapors, in a lazy cloud that drifted to leeward, taneous combustion with contempt, and im- 

light and slow; a pestiferous cloud defiling the plied they were the boys to put out enmbus- 

splendor of sea and sky. 20 (ions. Somehow we all felt as though we each 

“All this time of course we saw no fire. The had inherited a huge fortune. But a lieastly 

cargo smoldered at the liottom somewhere. smell of burning hung about the ship. Captain 

Once Mahon, as wc were working side by side. Beard had hollow eves and sunken cheeks. I 
said to me with a queer smile: ‘Now, if she had never noticed so much before how twisted 

only would spring a tidv leak—like that time 25 and bowed he was. lie and Mahon prowled 

when we first left the Channel—it would put a soberly alxjut hatches and ventilators, sniffing, 

stopper on this fire. Wouldn't it?’ 1 remarked It struck me suddenly poor Mahon was a very, 

irrelevantly, 'Do you remember the rats?’ very old chap. As to me, I was pleased and 

“We fought the fire and sailed the ship, too, proud as though I had helped to win a great 
as carefully as though nothing had been the 50 naval battle. () youth! 

matter. The steward cooked and attended on “The night was fine. In the morning a home- 

us. Of the other twelve men. eight worked ward-bound ship passed us hull down—the first 

while four rested. Everyone took his turn, cap- we had seen for months; but we wore nearing 

tain included. There was equality, and if not the land at lust, Java Head being about 190 

exactly fraternity, tiien a deal of good feeling. 35 miles off, and nearly due north. 

Sometimes a man, as he dashed a bucketful of “Next day it was my watch on deck from 
water down the hatchway, would yell out, eight to twelve. At breakfast the captain ob- 

‘Hurrah for Bangkok!’ and the rest laughed. served, ‘It’s wonderful how that smell hangs 

But generally we were taciturn and serious— about the cabin.’ About ten, the mate being on 

and thirsty. Oh! how thirsty! And we had to be 40 the poop, I stepped down on the main deck 
careful with the water. Strict allowance. The for a moment. The carpenter’s bench stood 

ship smoked, the sun blazed. . . . Pass the abaft the mainmast: I leaned against it sucking 

bottle. at my pipe, and the carpenter, a young chap, 

“We tried everything. We even made an at- came to talk to me. He remarked, ‘I think we 

tempt to dig down to the fire. No good, of 45 have done very well, haven’t we?’ and then I 
course. No man could remain more than a min- perceived with annoyunee the fool was trying 

ute below. Mahon, who went first, fainted to tilt the bench. I said curtly, ‘Don’t, Chips,’ 

there, and the man who went to fetch him out and immediately became aware of a queer sen- 

did likewise. We lugged them out on deck. sation, of an absurd delusion—I seemed some- 

Then I leaped down to show how easily it 50 how to be in the air. I heard all round me like a 
could be dene. They had learned wisdom by pent-up breath released—as if a thousand 

that time, and contented themselves by fishing giants simultaneously had said Phool—and fell 
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a dull concussion which made my ribs ache began to stamp with both feet and yelled at 

suddenly. No doubt about it—I was in the air, him, ‘Good Godl don’t you see the deck’s 

and my body was describing a short parabola. blown out of her?’ I found my voice, and stam- 

But short as it was, I had the time to think mered out as if conscious of some gross neglect 

several thoughts in, as far as I can remember, 5 of duty, 'I don’t know where the cabin table is.’ 
the following order: ‘This can’t be the car- It was like an absurd dream, 
penter—What is it?—Some accident—Sub- ‘‘Do you know what he wanted next? Well, 

marine volcano?—Coals, gas!—By Jove! We he wanted to trim the yards. Very placidly, and 

are being blown up—Everybody’s dead—I am as if lost in thought, he insisted on having the 

falling into the afterhatch—I see fire in it.’ 10 foreyard squared. ‘I don’t know if there’s any- 

“The coaldust suspended in the air of the body alive,’ said Mahon, almost tearfully, 

hold had glowed dull-red at the moment of the ‘Surely,’ he said, gently, ‘there will be enough 

explosion. In the twinkling of an eye, in an in- left to square the foreyard.’ 
finitesimal fraction of a second since the first “The old chap, it seems, was in his own 
tilt of the bench, I was sprawling full length on 1 5 berth winding up the chronometers, when the 
the cargo. I picked myself up and scrambled shock sent him spinning. Immediately it oc- 

out. It was quick like a rebound. The deck was currcd to him—as he said afterwards—that the 

a wilderness of smashed timber, lying crosswise ship had struck something, and ran out into the 

like trees in a wood after a hurricane; an im- cabin. There, he saw, the cabin table had van- 

mense curtain of solid rags waved gently before 20 ished somewhere. The deck being blown up, it 
me—it wns the mainsail blown to strips. I had fallen down into the lazarette of course, 

thought: the masts will be toppling over direct- Where we had our breakfast that morning he 

ly; and to get out of the way bolted on all fours saw only a great hole in the floor. This ap- 

towards the poop ladder. The first person I saw peared to him so awfully mysterious, and im- 

was Mahon, with eyes like saucers, his mouth 25 pressed him so immensely, that what he saw 
open, and the long white hair standing straight and heard after he got on deck were mere 

on end round his head like a silver halo. He trifles in comparison. And, mark, he noticed di- 

was just about to go down when the sight of rectlv the wheel deserted and his bark off her 

the main deck stirring, heaving up, and chang- course—and his only thought was to get that 

ing into splinters before his eyes, petrified him 30 miserable, stripped, undecked, smoldering shell 
on the top step. I stared at him in unbelief, and of a ship back again with her head pointing at 

he stared at me with a queer kind of shocked her port of destination. Bangkok! That’s what 

curiosity. I did not know that I had no hair, no he was after. I tell you this quiet, bowed, 

eyebrows, no eyelashes, that my young mus- bandy-legged, almost deformed little man was 

tache was burnt off, that my face was black, 35 immense in the singleness of his idea and in his 
one cheek laid open, my nose cut, and my chin placid ignorance of our agitation. He motioned 

bleeding. I had lost my cap, one of my slippers, us forward with a commanding gesture, and 

and my shirt was tom to rags. Of all this I was went to take the wheel himself, 

not aware. I was amazed to see the ship still “Yes; that was the first thing we did—trim 
afloat, the poop deck whole—and, most of all, 40 the yards of that wreck! No one was killed, or 
to see anybody alive. Also the peace of the sky even disabled, but everyone was more or less 

and the serenity of the sea were distinctly sur- hurt. You should have seen them! Some were 

prising. I suppose I expected to see them con- in rags, with black faces, like coal heavers, like 

vulsed with horror. . . . Pass the bottle. sweeps, and had bullet heads that seemed 

“There was a voice hailing the ship from 45 closely cropped, but were in fact singed to the 
somewhere—in the air, in the sky—I couldn’t skin. Others, of the watch below, awakened by 
tell. Presently I saw the captain—and he was being shot out from their collapsing bunks, 

mad. He asked me eagerly, “Where’s the cabin shivered incessantly, and kept on groaning even 

table?’ and to hear such a question was a fright- as we went about our work. But they all 

ful shock. I had just been blown up, you un- 50 worked. That crew of Liverpool hard cases had 
derstand, and vibrated with that experience—I in them the right stuff. It’s my experience they 

wasn’t quite sure whether I was alive. Mahon always have. It is the sea that gives it—the 
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vastness, the loneliness surrounding their dark steamer grew bigger rapidly, and by and by 

stolid souls. Ahl Well! We stumbled, we erept, spoke with two Hags on her foremast. 'I am 

we fell, we barked our shins on the wreekage, coming to vour assistance.’ 

we hauled. The masts stood, but we did not "In half an hour she was abreast, to wind- 

know how much they might lx- charred down ? ward, within hail, and lolling slightly, with her 
below. It was nearly calm, but a long swell ran engines stopped. We lost our composure, and 

from the west and made her roll. They might yelled all together with excitement. Wove 

go at any moment. We looked at them with up- been blown up.' A man in a white helmet, on 

prehension. One could not foresee which way the bridge, cried. 'Yes! All right! all right!’ and 

they would fall. i 0 ] K , nodded his head, and smiled, and made 

Then we retreated aft and looked alxmt us. soothing motions with his hand as though at a 

The deck was a tangle of planks on edge, of lot of frightened children. One of the boats 

planks on end, of splinters, of ruined wood- dropped in the water, and walked towards us 

work. I he masts rose from that chaos like lug upon the sea w ith her long oars. Four Calashes 

trees above a matted undcrgiowth. The inter- l 3 pulled a swinging stioke. This was my first 
stices of that mass of wTeckage were full of sight of Malay seamen. I’ve known them since, 

something whitish, sluggish, stirring—of some- but what struck me then was their unconcern: 

thing that was like a greasy fog. The smoke of they came alongside, and even the bowman 

the invisible fire was coming up again, was standing up and holding to our main chains 

trailing, like a poisonous thick mist in some 20 with the boathook did not deign to lift his head 
valley choked with dead wood Already la/.y for a glance. I thought people who had been 

wisps were beginning to curl upwards amongst blown up deserved more attention, 

the mass of splinters. Here and there a piece of “A little man, iliy like a chip and agile like u 

timber, stuck upright, resembled a post. Half of monkey, clambcicd up. It was the mate of the 

a fife rail had been shot through the foresail, 25 steamer. He gave one look, and cried, 'O boys 
and the sky made a patch of glorious blue in —you had better cpiitl' 

the ignobly soiled canvas. A portion of several “We were silent. He talked apart with the 

boards holding together had fallen across the captain for a time—seemed to argue with 

rail, and one end protruded overboard, like a him. Then they went away together to the 
gangway leading upon nothing, like a gangway 30 steamer. 

leading over the deep sea, leading to death— “When our skipper came back wc learned 

as if inviting us to walk the plank at once and that the steamer was the Somerville, Captain 

be done with our ridiculous troubles. And still Nash, from West Australia to Singapore via 

the air, the sky—a ghost, something invisible Batavia with mails, and that the agreement was 

was hailing the ship. 3 5 she should tow us to Arijer or Batavia, if pos- 

“Someone had the sense to look over, and siblc, where we could extinguish the fire by 

there was the helmsman, who had impulsively scuttling, and then proceed on our voyage—to 

jumped overboard, anxious to come back. He Bangkok! The old man seemed excited. ‘We 

yelled and swam lustily like a merman, keeping will do it yet,’ he said to Mahon, fiercely. He 

up with the ship. We threw him a rope, and 40 shook his fist at the sky. Nobody else said a 
presently he stood amongst us streaming with word. 

water and very crestfallen. The captain had “At noon the steamer began to tow. She 
surrendered the wheel, and apart, elbow on went ahead slim and high, and what was left of 

rail and chin in hand, gazed at the sea wist- the Judea followed at the end of seventy fath- 

fully. We asked ourselves. What next? I 45 om of towropc—followed her swiftly like a 
thought. Now, this is something like. This is cloud of smoke with mastheads protruding 

great I wonder what will happen. O youth! above. We went aloft to furl the sails. We 

“Suddenly Mahon sighted a steamer far coughed on the yards, and were careful about 

astern. Captain Beard said, "We may do some- the bunts. Do you see the lot of us there, put- 

thing with her yet.’ We hoisted two flags, which 50 ting a neat furl on the sails of that ship doomed 
said in the international language of the sea, to arrive nowhere? There was not a man who 

‘On fire. Want immediate assistance.’ The didn’t think that at any moment the masts 
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would topple over. From aloft we could not 
see the ship for smoke, and they worked care¬ 
fully, passing the gaskets with even turns. 
‘Harbor furl—aloft there!’ cried Mahon from 
below. 

“You understand this? I don’t think one of 
those chaps expected to get down in the usual 
way. When we did 1 heard them saying to each 
other, 'Well, I thought we would come down 
overboard, in a lump—sticks and all—blame 
me if I didn’t.’ ’That’s what I was thinking to 
myself,’ would answer wearily another battered 
and bandaged scarecrow. And, mind, these 
were men without the drilled-in habit of obedi¬ 
ence. To an onlooker they would be a lot of 
profane scnllawags without a redeeming point. 
What made them do it—what made them obey 
me when I, thinking consciously how fine it was, 
made them drop the bunt of the foresail twice 
to try and do it better? What? They had no 
professional reputation—no examples, no 
praise. It wasn’t a sense of duty; they all knew 
well enough how to shirk, and laze, and dodge 
—when they had a mind to it—and mostly 
they had. Was it the two pounds ten a month 
that sent them there? They didn’t think their 
pay half good enough. No; it was something in 
them, something inborn and subtle and ever¬ 
lasting. I don’t say positively that the crew of a 
French or German merchantman wouldn't have 
done it, but I doubt whether it would have 
been done in the same way. There was a com¬ 
pleteness in it, something solid like a principle, 
and masterful like an instinct—a disclosure of 
something secret—of that hidden something, 
that gift of good or evil that makes racial dif¬ 
ference, that shapes the fate of nations. 

“It was that night at ten that, for the first 
time since we had been fighting it, we saw the 
fire. The speed of the towing had fanned the 
smoldering destruction. A blue gleam appeared 
forward, shining below the wreck of the deck. 
It wavered in patches, it seemed to stir and 
creep like the light of a glowworm. I saw it 
first, and told Mahon. ‘Then the game’s up,’ he 
said. “We had better stop this towing, or she 
will burst out suddenly fore and aft before we 
can clear out.' We set up a yell; rang bells to 
attract their attention; they towed on. At last 
Mahon and I had to crawl forward and cut 
the rope with an axe. There was no time to cast 
off the lashings. Red tongues could be seen 


licking the wilderness of splinters under our 
feet as we made our way back to the poop. 

“Of course they very soon found out in the 
steamer that the rope was gone. She gave a 
5 loud blast of her whistle, her lights were seen 
sweeping in a wide circle, she came up ranging 
close alongside, and stopped. We were all in a 
tight group on the poop looking at her. Every 
man had saved a little bundle or a bag. Sud- 
10 denly a conical flame with a twisted top shot up 
forward and threw upon the black sea a circle 
of light, with the two vessels side by side and 
heaving gently in its center. Captain Beard 
had been sitting on the gratings still and mute 
15 for hours, but now he rose slowly and ad¬ 
vanced in front of us, to the mizzen-shrouds. 
Captain Nash hailed: ‘Come along! Look sharp. 
I have mailbags on board. I will take you and 
your boats to Singapore.’ 

20 “ ‘Thank you! No!' said our skipper. ‘We 

must see the last of the ship.’ 

“ ‘I can’t stand by any longer,’ shouted the 
other. ‘Mails—you know.’ 

“ ‘Ay! ay! We are all right.’ 

25 " ‘Very well! I’ll report you in Singapore. 

. . . Good-by!' 

“He waved his hand. Our men dropped their 
bundles quietly. The steamer moved ahead, 
and passing out of the circle of light, vanished 
30 at once from our sight, duzzled by the fire 
which burned fiercely. And then I knew that I 
would see the East first as commander of a 
small boat. I thought it fine; and the fidelity to 
the old ship was fine. We should see the last 
3; of her. Oh, the glamor of youth! Oh, the fire of 
it, more dazzling than the flames of the burn¬ 
ing ship, throwing a magic light on the wide 
earth, leaping audaciously to the sky, presently 
to be quenched by time, more cruel, more piti- 
40 less, more bitter than the sea—and like the 
flames of the burning ship surrounded by an 
impenetrable night. 

“The old man warned us in his gentle and in- 
45 flexible way that it was part of our duty to save 
for the underwriters as much as we could of 
the ship’s gear. Accordingly we went to work 
aft, while she blazed forward to give us plenty 
of light. We lugged out a lot of rubbish. What 
50 didn’t we save? An old barometer fixed with 
an absurd quantity of screws nearly cost me 
my life: a sudden rush of smoke came upon 
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me, and I just got away in time. There were showed a constant inclination to lav them- 
various stores, bolts of canvas, coils of rope: selves down and let things slide, 

the poop looked like a marine bazaar, and the "At last 1 hailed, 'On deck there,' and somu- 
boats were lumbered to the gunwales. One one looked over. 'We're ready here, - I said. The 
would have thought the old man wanted to 5 head disappeared, and very soon popped up 
take as much as he could of his first command again. The captain says. All right, sir, and to 
with him. He was very, very quiet, but oil his keep the bouts well clear of the ship, 
balance evidently. Would you 1 relieve it? He "Half an hour passed. Suddenly there was a 

wanted to take a length of old stream-cable and frightful racket, rattle, clanking ol chain, hiss of 
a kedge anchor with him in the longboat. We 10 water, and millions ol sparks Hew up into the 
said, ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ deferentially, and on the shivering column ol smoke that stood leaning 
quiet let the things slip overboard. The heavy slightly above the ship. 1 lie catheads had 
medicine chest went that wav, two bags of burned awav, and the two rcd-lmt anchors hud 
green coffee, tins of paint—-lancv, paint!—a gone to the bottom, tearing out after thorn two 
whole lot of things. Then I was ordered with 15 hundred fathom of red-hot chain, lire ship 
two hands into the boats to make a stowage and trembled, the mass ol ilamc swayed as il ready 
get them ready against the time it would be to collapse, and the lore-topgallant mast tell. It 
proper for us to lease the ship. darted down like an arrow of fire, shot under, 

“We put everything straight, stepped the and instantly leaping up within an oar's length 
longboat’s mast for our skipper, who was to 20 of the boats, flouted quietly, very black on the 
take charge of her, and i was not sorry to .sit luminous sea I bailed the deck again. After 

down for a moment. My face iclt raw. every some time a man in an unexpectedly cheerful 

limb ached as if broken, I was aware of all my but also inullled tone, as though he had been 
ribs, and would have sworn to a twist in the trying to speak with his mouth shut, informed 
backbone. The boats, fast astern, lay in a deep 2 5 me, ‘Coming directly, sir,' and vanished. For a 
shadow, and all around ! could see the circle of long lime I beard nothing but the whirr and 
the sea’lighted by the file A gigantic flame roar of (lie fire There were also whistling 
arose forward straight and clear. It limed fierce, sounds. The boals jumped, tugged at the paint- 
with noises like the whirr of wings, with rum- ers. ran at each other playfully, knocked their 
bles as of thunder. There were cracks, detenu- 30 sides together, or, do what we would, swung 
tions, and from the cone of llame the. sparks in a bunch against the ship's side. 1 couldn't 

flew upwards, as man is born to trouble, to stand it any longer, and swarming up a rope, 

leaky ships, and to ships that burn. clambered aboard over the stern. 

“What bothered me was that the ship, lying "It was as bright as day. Coming up like 

broadside to the swell and to such wind as 35 this, the sheet of fire facing me was a terrify- 
there was—a mere breath—the boats would ing sight, and the bent seemed hardly bearable 
not keep astern where they were safe, but per- at first. On a settee cushion drugged out of the 
sisted, in a pigheaded way boats have, in get- cabin Captain Heard, his legs drawn up and 
ting under the counter and then swinging one arm under his head, slept with the Hght 
alongside. They were knocking about danger- 4 ° playing on him. Do you know what the rest 
ously and coming near the llame, while the ship were busy about? They were sitting 011 deck 
rolled on them, and, of course, there was al- right aft, round an open case, eating bread 
ways the danger of the masts going over the and cheese and drinking bottled stout, 
side at any moment. I and my two boatkeepers "On the background of flames twisting in 

kept them off as best we could, with oars and 45 fierce tongues above their heads they seemed 
boathooks; but to lie constantly at it became at home like salamanders, and looked like a 

exasperating, since there was no reason why hand of desperate pirates. The fire sparkled 

we should not leave at once. We could not see in the whites of their eyes, gleamed on patches 
those on board, nor could we imagine what of white skin seen through the torn shirts. Each 
caused the delay. The boatkeepers were swear- 5 ° had the marks as of a battle about him—band¬ 
ing feebly, jind I had not only my share of the aged heads, tied-up arms, a strip of dirty rag 
work but also had to keep at it two men who round a knee—and each man had a bottle be¬ 
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tween his legs and a chunk of cheese in his “And do you know what I thought? I thought 
hand. Mahon got up. With his handsome and I would part company as soon as I could. I 
disreputable head, his hooked profile, his long wanted to have my first command all to myself, 
white beard, and with an uncorked bottle in I wasn’t going to sail in a squadron if there 
his hand, he resembled one of those reckless 5 were a chance for independent cruising. I 
sea robljers of old making merry amidst vio- would make land by myself. I would beat the 
lence and disaster. ‘The last meal on board,’ he other boats. Youth! Ah, youth! The silly, charm- 
explained solemnly. 'We had nothing to cat all ing, beautiful youth. 

day, and it was no use leaving all this.’ He “But we did not make a start at once. We 
flourished the Irottle and indicated the sleeping 10 must sec the last of the ship. And so the boats 
skipper. ‘He said he couldn’t swallow any- drifted about that night, heaving and setting on 
thing, so I got him to lie down,’ he went on; the swell. The men dozed, waked, sighed, 
and as I stared, ‘I don’t know whether you are groaned. I looked at the burning ship, 
aware, young fellow, the man had no sleep to “Between the darkness of earth and heaven 
speak of for days—and there will be dam’ little l 5 she was burning fiercely upon a disc of purple 
sleep in the boats.’ ‘There will be no boats by sea shot by the blood-red play of gleams; upon 

and by if you fool about much longer,’ I said, a disc of water glittering and sinister. A high, 

indignantly. I walked up to the skipper and clear flame, an immense and lonely flame, 
shook him by the shoulder. At last he opened ascended from the ocean, and from its summit 
his eyes, but did not move. ‘Time to leave her, 20 the black smoke poured continuously at the 
sir,’ I said quietly. sky. She burned furiously; mournful and im- 

“He got up painfully, looked at the flames, at posing like a funeral pile kindled in the night, 
the sea sparkling round the ship, and black, surrounded by the sea, watched over by the 
black as ink farther away; he looked at the stars. A magnificent death had come like a 
stars shining dim through a thin veil of smoke 2 5 grace, like a gift, like a reward to that old ship 
in a sky black, black as Erebus. at the end of her laborious days. The surrender 

“ 'Youngest first,’ he said. of her weary ghost to the keeping of stars and 

“And the ordinary seaman, wiping his mouth sea was stirring like the sight of a glorious tri- 
with the back of his hand, got up, clambered umph. The masts fell just before daybreak, and 
over the taffrail, and vanished. Others followed. 30 for a moment there was a burst and turmoil of 
One, on the point of going over, stopped short sparks that seemed to fill with flying fire the 
to drain his bottle, and with a great swing of his night patient and watchful, the vast night lying 
arm flung it at the fire. ‘Take this!’ he cried. silent upon the sea. At daylight she was only a 

“The skipper lingered disconsolately, and charred shell, floating still under a cloud of 
we left him to commune alone for a while with 35 smoke and bearing a glowing mass of coal 
his first command. Then I went up again and within. 

brought him away at last. It was time. The “Then the oars were got out, and the boats 
ironwork on the poop was hot to the touch. forming in a line moved round her remains as 

“Then the painter of the longboat was cut, if in procession—the longboat leading. As we 
and the three boats, tied together, drifted clear 40 pulled across her stern a slim dart of fire shot 
of the ship. It was just sixteen hours after the out viciously at us, and suddenly she went 
explosion when we abandoned her. Mahon had down, head first, in a great hiss of steam. The 
charge of the second boat, and I had the small- unconsumed stem was the last to sink; but the 
est—the fourteen-foot thing. The longboat paint had gone, had cracked, had peeled off, 
would have taken the lot of us; but the skipper 45 and there were no letters, there was no word, 
said we must save as much property as we no stubborn device that was like her soul, to 
could—for the underwriters—and so I got my flash at the rising sun her creed and her 
first command. I had two men with me, a bag name. 

of biscuits, a few tins of meat, and a breaker of “We made our way north. A breeze sprang 
water. I was ordered to keep close to the long- 50 up, and about noon all the boats came together 
boat, that in case of bad weather we might be for the last time. I had no mast or sail in mine, 
taken into her. but I made a mast out of a spare oar and hoist- 
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ed a boat-awning for a sail, with a boathook for 
a yard. She was certainly over masted, but I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that with the 
wind aft I could beat the other two. I had to 
wait for them. Then we all had a look at the 
captain's chart, and, after a sociable meal of 
hard bread and water, got our last instructions. 
These were simple: steer north, and keep to¬ 
gether as much as possible. ‘Be careful with 
that jury-rig, Marlow,' said the captain; and 
Mahon, as 1 sailed proudly past his boat, wrin¬ 
kled his curved nose and hailed. 'You will sail 
that ship of yours under water, if you don't 
look out, young fellow.’ He was a malicious old 
man—and may the deep sea where he sleeps 
now rock him gently, rock him tenderly to the 
end of time! 

“Before sunset a thick rain-squall passed 
over the two boats, which were far astern, and 
that was the last I saw of them for a time. Next 
day I sat steering my cockleshell—my first 
command—with nothing but water and sky 
round me. I did sight in the afternoon the up¬ 
per sails of a ship far away, but said nothing, 
and my men did not notice her. You see 1 was 
afraid she might be homeward bound, and I 
had no mind to turn back from the portals of 
the East. I was steering for Java—another 
blessed name—like Bangkok, you know. I 
steered many days. 

“I need not tell you what it is to be knock¬ 
ing about in an open boat. 1 remember nights 
and days of calm, when we pulled, we pulled, 
and the boat seemed to stand still, as if be¬ 
witched within the circle of the sea horizon. 1 
remember the heat, the deluge of rain-squalls 
that kept us bailing for dear life (but filled our 
water cask), and I remember sixteen hours on 
end with a mouth dry as a cinder and a steer¬ 
ing oar over the stern to keep my first com¬ 
mand head on to a breaking sea. f did not know 
how good a man I was til! then. I remember 
the drawn faces, the dejected figures of my two 
men, and I remember my youth and the feeling 
that will never come back any more—the feel- 
ing that I could last forever, outlast the sea, the 
earth, and all men; the deceitful feeling that 
lures us on to joys, to perils, to love, to vain ef¬ 
fort—to death; the triumphant conviction of 
strength, the heat of life in the handful of dust, 
the glow in the heart that with every year 
grows dim, grows cold, grows small, and ex¬ 


pires—and expires, too soon, too soon—before 
life itself. 

"And this is how I sec the East. I have seen 
its secret places and have looked into its voiv 
5 soul; but now 1 see it always from a small boat, 
a high outline of mountains, blue and afar in 
the morning; like faint mist at noon; a jagged 
wall of pm pie at sunset. 1 have the feel of the 
oar in my hand, the vision of a scorching blue 
io sea in my eyes. And I see a bay, a wide bay, 
smooth as glass and polished like ice, shimmer¬ 
ing in the dark. A red light burns far olf upon 
the gloom of the land, and the night is soft and 
warm. We drag at the oars with aching arms, 
i 5 and suddenly a puff of wind, a puff faint and 
tepid and laden with strange odors of blossoms, 
of aromatic wood, comes out of the still night— 
the first sigh of the East on my face. That I 
can never forget. It was impalpable and en- 
:o slaving, like a charm, like a whispered promise 
of mysterious delight. 

“We had been pulling this finishing spell for 
eleven hums. Two pulled, and he whose turn 
it was to rest sat at the tiller. We had made out 
15 the red light in that bay and steered for it, 
guessing it must mark some small coasting port. 
We passed two vessels, outlandish arid high- 
sterned, sleeping at anchor, and, approaching 
the light, now very dim, ran the boat’s nose 
;o against the end of a jutting wharf. We were 
blind with fatigue. My men dropped the oars 
and fell off the thwarts as if dead. I made fast 
to a pile. A current rippled softly. The scented 
obscurity of the shore was grouped into vast 
5 masses, a density of colossal clumps of vegeta¬ 
tion, probably—mute and fantastic shapes. 
And at their foot the semicircle of a beach 
gleamed faintly, like an illusion. There was riot 
a light, not a stir, not a sound. The mysterious 
o East faced me, perfumed like a flower, silent 
like death, dark like a grave. 

“And I sat weary beyond expression, exult¬ 
ing like a conqueror, sleepless and entranced 
as if before a profound, a fateful enigma. 

5 “A splashing of oars, a measured dip rever¬ 
berating on the level of water, intensified by 
the silence of the shore into loud claps, made 
me jump up. A boat, a European boat, was 
coming in. I invoked the name of the dead; I 
o hailed: ‘Judea ahoy!’ A thin shout answered. 

“It was the captain. I had beaten the flagship 
by three hours, and I was glad to hear the old 
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man’s voice again, tremulous and tired. ‘Is it “ “Eh? What’s this? And who are you?* 

you, Marlow?’ ‘Mind the end of that jetty, sir,’ “ ‘Castaway crew of an English bark burnt at 

I cried. sea. We came here tonight. I am the second 

"He approached cautiously, and brought up mate. The captain is in the longboat, and wish- 
with the deap-sea lead line which we had 5 es to know if you would give us a passage 
saved—for the underwriters. I eased my paint- somewhere.’ 

er and fell alongside. He sat, a broken figure “ ‘Oh, my goodness! I say. . . . This is the 
at the stem, wet with dew, his hands clasped in Celestial from Singapore on her return trip. I’ll 
his lap. His men were asleep already. 'I had arrange with your captain in the morning, . . . 
a terrible time of it,’ he murmured. ‘Mahon is 10 and, ... I say, . . . did you hear me just 
behind—not very far.’ We conversed in whis- now?’ 

pers, in low whispers, as if afraid to wake up “ ‘I should think the whole bay heard you.’ 

the land. Guns, thunder, earthquakes would “ ‘I thought you were a shoreboat. Now, look 

not have awakened the men just then. here—this infernal lazy scoundrel of a care- 

"Looking round as we talked, I saw away at 1 5 taker has gone to sleep again—curse him. The 
sea a bright light traveling in the night. ‘There’s light is out, and I nearly ran foul of the end of 
a steamer passing the bay,’ I said. She was not this damned jetty. This is the third time he 
passing, she was entering, and she even came plays me this trick. Now, I ask you, can any- 
close and anchored. ‘I wish,’ said the old man, body stand this kind of thing? It’s enough to 
‘you would find out whether she is English. 20 drive a man out of his mind. I’ll report him. 
Perhaps they could give us a passage some- . . . I’ll get the Assistant Resident to give him 
where.’ He seemed nervously anxious. So by the sack, by—! See—there’s no light. It’s out, 
dint of punching and kicking I started one of isn’t it? I take you to witness the light’s out. 
my men into a state of somnambulism, and giv- There should be a light, you know. A red light 
ing him an oar, took another and pulled to- 2 5 on the—’ 

wards the lights of the steamer. “ ‘There was a light,’ I said, mildly. 

“There was a murmur of voices in her, metal- “ ‘But it’s out, man! What’s the use of talking 

lie hollow clangs of the engine room, footsteps like this? You can see for yourself it’s out— 
on the deck. Her ports shone, round like dilated don’t you? If you had to take a valuable steam- 
eyes. Shapes moved about, and there was a 30 er along this Godforsaken coast you would 
shadowy man high up on the bridge. He heard want a light, too. I’ll kick him from end to end 
my oars. of his miserable wharf. You’ll see if I don’t. I 

"And then, before I could open my lips, the will—’ 

East spoke to me, but it was in a Western voice. “ ‘So I may tell my captain you’ll take us?’ I 

A torrent of words was poured into the enig- 35 broke in. 

matical, the fateful silence; outlandish, angry “ “Yes, I’ll take you. Good night,’ he said, 
words, mixed with words and even whole sen- brusquely. 

tences of good English, less strange but even “I pulled back, made fast again to the jetty, 
more surprising. The voice swore and cursed and then went to sleep at last. I had faced 
violently; it riddled the solemn peace of the 40 the silence of the East. I had heard some of its 
bay by a volley of abuse. It began by calling language. But when I opened my eyes again 
me Pig, and from that went crescendo into un- the silence was as complete as though it had 
mentionable adjectives—in English. The man never been broken. I was lying in a flood of 
up there raged aloud in two languages, and light, and the sky had never looked so far, so 
with a sincerity in his fury that almost con- 45 high, before. I opened my eyes and lay with- 
vinced me I had, in some way, sinned against out moving. 

the harmony of the universe. I could hardly “And then I saw the men of the East—they 
see him, but began to think he would work were looking at me. The whole length of the 

himself into a fit. jetty was full of people. I saw brown, bronze, 

“Suddenly he ceased, and I could hear him 50 yellow faces, the black eyes, the glitter, the 

snorting and blowing like a porpoise. I said: color of an Eastern crowd. And all {Jiese beings 

“ ‘What steamer is this, pray? 1 stared without a murmur, without a sigh, with- 
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out a movement. They stared down at the of strength, of romance, of glamor—of youth! 

boats, at the sleeping men who at night had ... A flick of sunshine upon a strange shore, 

come to them from the sea. Nothing moved. the time to remember, the time for a sigh, and 
The fronds of palms stood still against the skv. —good-byl—Night—Good-by ... 1 ” 

Not a branch stirred along the shore, and the 5 lie drank. 

brown roofs of hidden houses peeped through "Ah! The good old time—the gixid old time, 
the green foliage, through the big leaves that Youth and the sea. Glamor and the sea! The 
hung shining and still like leaves forged of good, strong sea, the salt, bitter sea, that could 

heavy metal. This was the East of the ancient whisper to sou ami roar at you and knock 

navigators, so old, so mysterious, resplendent 10 your breath out of you." 
and somber, living and unchanged, full of dan- He drank again. 

ger and promise. And these were the men. 1 “Bv all that’s wonderful it is the sea, I Ire- 

sat up suddenly. A wave of movement passed lieve, the sea itsell—or is it youth alone? Who 
through the crowd from end to end, passed can tell? But you heie—you all had something 
along the heads, swayed the bodies, ran along i 5 out of lite: money, love—whatever one gets on 
the jetty like a ripple on the water, like a breath shore—and, tell me, wasn't that the best time, 

of wind on a field—and all was still again. 1 that time when we were young at sea; young 

see it now—the wide sweep of the bay, the and had nothing, on the sea that gives nothing, 

glittering sands, the wealth of green infinite except hard knocks—and sometimes a chance 

and varied, the sea blue like the sea of a 20 to feel your strength—that only—that you all 

dream, the crowd of attentive faces, the blaze regret?” 

of vivid color—the water reflecting it all, the And wo all nodded at him; the man of fi- 

curve of the shore, the jetty, the high-sterned nance, the man of accounts, the man of law, wo 

outlandish craft floating still, and the three all nodded at him over the polished table that 
boats with the tired men from the West sleep- 25 like a still sheet of brown water reflected our 
ing, unconscious of the land and the people faces, lined, wrinkled; our faces marked by toil, 

and of the violence of sunshine. They slept by deceptions, by success, by love; our weary 

thrown across the thwarts, curled on bottom- eyes looking still, looking always, looking anx- 

boards, in the careless attitudes of death. The iously for something out of life, that while it is 

head of the old skipper, leaning back in the 3 ° expected is already gone—has passed unseen, 
stem of the longboat, had fallen on his breast, in a sigh, in a flash—together with the youth, 

and he looked as though he would never wake. with the strength, with the romance of illu- 

Farther out old Mahon’s face was upturned to sions. 

the sky, with the long white beard spread out 
on his breast, as though he had been shot 35 

where he sat at the tiller; and a map, all in a WILLA CATHER 

heap in the bows of the boat, slept with both 

arms embracing the stemhead and with his Although Willa Gather ( 1875 — 1947 ) teas born 

cheek laid on the gunwale. The East looked at in Virginia, she lived most of her life in the 

them without a sound. 4 ° Midwest. Her early novels (O Pioneers!, 1913 ; 

"I have known its fascination since; I have The Song of the Lark, 1915 ; and My Antonia, 

seen the mysterious shores, the still water, the 1918 ) deal largely with the life of Bohemian 

lands of brown nations, where a stealthy Nem- and Swedish immigrants on Nebraska plains 

esis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of and prairies. "Neighbor Rosicky” exemplifies 
the conquering race, who are proud of their 45 Miss Cather’s preoccupation with the charac- 
wisdom, of their knowledge, of their strength. terization of persons in settings familiar to her; 

But for me all the East is contained in that ft also reveals the simplicity and clarity of her 

vision of my youth. It is all in that moment style. These two characteristics are evident in 

when I opened my young eyes on it. I came other fiction as well: One of Ours, 1922 ; Death 
upon it from a tussle with the sea—and I was 5 ° Comes for the Archbishop, 1927 ; Shadows on 
young—and I saw it looking at me. And this is the Rock, 1931 ; and Sapphira and the Slave 

all that is left of it! Only a moment; a moment Girl, 1940 . “Neighbor Rosicky" is a calmly re- 
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alistic appraisal of the life of a man who pos- “I wouldn’t in your place. But you’ll do as 
sessed those qualities of courage, industry, and you choose about that. I’ve never yet been able 

essential goodness which had a profound in- to separate a Bohemian from his coffee or his 

fluence upon the development of America. pipe. I’ve quit trying. But the sure thing is 

5 you’ve got to cut out farm work. You can feed 
NE1GHBOR ROSICKY 1 the stock and do chores about the bam, but 

you can’t do anything in the fields that makes 
When Doctor Burleigh told neighbor Ro- you short of breath.’’ 
sicky he had a bad heart, Rosicky protested. “How about shelling com?” 

“So? No, I guess my heart was always pretty 10 “Of course not!” 
good. I got a little asthma, maybe. Just a awful Rosicky considered with puckered brows, 

short breath when I was pitchin’ hay last sum- “I can’t make my heart go no longer’n it 

mer, dat’s all.” wants to, can I, Doctor Ed?” 

“Well now, Rosicky, if you know more about “I think it’s good for five or six years yet, 
it than I do, what did you come to me for? It’s i 5 maybe more, if you’ll take the strain off it. Sit 
your heart that makes you short of breath, I around the house and help Mary. If I had a 
tell you. You’re sixty-five years old, and you’ve good wife like yours, I’d want to stay around 
always worked hard, and your heart’s tired. the house.” 

You’ve got to be careful from now on, and you His patient chuckled. "It ain’t no place fur 

can’t do heavy work any more. You’ve got five 20 a man. I don’t like no old man hanging round 
boys at home to do it for you.” the kitchen too much. An’ my wife, she’s a 

The old farmer looked up at the doctor with awful hard worker her own self.” 
a gleam of amusement in his queer triangular- “That’s it; you can help her a little. My Lord, 

shaped eyes. His eyes were large and lively, Rosicky, you are one of the few men I know 

but the lids were caught up in the middle in a 25 who has a family he can get some comfort out 

curious way, so that they formed a triangle. He of; happy dispositions, never quarrel among 

did not look like a sick man. His brown face themselves, and they treat you right. I want 

was creased but not wrinkled, he had a ruddy to see you live a few years and enjoy them.” 
color in his smooth-shaven cheeks and in his “Oh, they’re good kids, all right,” Rosicky 

lips, under his long brown mustache. His hair 3° assented. 

was thin and ragged around his ears, but very The doctor wrote him a prescription and 
little gray. His forehead, naturally high and asked him how his oldest son, Rudolph, who 
crossed by deep parallel lines, now ran all the had married in the spring, was getting on. 
way up to his pointed crown. Rosicky's face Rudolph had struck out for himself, on rented 
had the habit of looking interested—suggested 3 5 land. “And how’s Polly? I was afraid Mary 
a contented disposition and a reflective quality mightn’t like an American daughter-in-law, but 
that was gay rather than grave. This gave him it seems to be working out all right.” 
a certain detachment, the easy manner of an "Yes, she’s a fine girl. Dat widder woman 
onlooker and observer. bring her daughters up very nice. Polly got 

“Well, I guess you ain’t got no pills fur a 4° lots of spunk, an’ she got some style, too. Da’s 
bad heart, Doctor Ed. I guess the only thing nice, for young folks to have some style.” 
is fur me to git me a new one.” Rosicky inclined his head gallantly. His voice 

Doctor Burleigh swung round in his desk and his twinkly smile were an affectionate com- 
chair and frowned at the old farmer. "I think pliment to his daughter-in-law. 
if I were you I’d take a little care of the old 45 “It looks like a storm, and you’d better be 
one, Rosicky.” getting home before it comes. In town in the 

Rosicky shrugged. “Maybe I don’t know car?” Doctor Burleigh rose, 
how. I expect you mean fur me not to drink “No, I’m in de wagon. When you got five 
my coffee no more.” boys, you ain’t got much chance to ride round 

* Reprinted from Obscure Destinies by WiUa 50 de Ford. I ain’t much for cars, noway.” 
Cather, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Well, ,t s a good road out to your place; but 

Copyright, 1930, 1932, by Willa Cather. I don’t want you bumping around in a wagon 
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much. And never again on a hay rake, re¬ 
member!” 

Rosicky placed the doctor's fee delicately Ire- 
hind the desk telephone, looking the other way, 
as if this were an absent-minded gesture, lie 
put on his plush cap and his corduroy jacket 
with a sheepskin collar, and went out. 

The doctor picked up his stethoscope and 
frowned at it as if he were seriously annoyed 
with the instrument. He wished it had been 
telling tales about some other man’s heart, 
some old man who didn't look the doctor in 
the eye so knowingly, or hold out such a warm 
brown hand when he said good-by. Doctor 
Burleigh had been a poor boy in the country 
before he went away to medical school; he 
had known Rosicky almost ever since he could 
remember, and he had a deep affection for 
Mrs. Rosicky. 

Only last winter he had had such a good 
breakfast at Rosicky’s, and that when he 
needed it. He had been out all night on a 
long, hard confinement case at Tom Marshall’s 
—a big, rich farm where there was plenty of 
stock and plenty of feed and a great deal of 
expensive farm machinery of the newest model, 
and no comfort whatever. The woman had too 
many children and too much work, and she 
was no manager. When the baby was born at 
last, and handed over to the assisting neighbor 
woman, and the mother was properly attended 
to, Burleigh refused any breakfast in that slov¬ 
enly house, and drove his buggy—the snow 
was too deep for a car—eight miles to Anton 
Rosicky’s place. He didn’t know another farm¬ 
house where a man could get such a warm 
welcome, and such good strong coffee with 
rich cream. No wonder the old chap didn’t 
want to give up his coffee! 

He had driven in just when the boys had 
come back from the barn and were washing up 
for breakfast. The long table, covered with a 
bright oilcloth, was set out with dishes waiting 
for them, and the warm kitchen was full of the 
smell of coffee and hot biscuit and sausage. 
Five big handsome boys, running from twenty 
to twelve, all with what Burleigh called natural 
good manners—they hadn’t a bit of the pain¬ 
ful self-consciousness he himself had to strug¬ 
gle with when he was a lad. One ran to put his 
horse away, another helped him off with his 
fur coat and hung it up, and Josephine, the 

Hi 


youngest child and the only daughter, quickly 
set another place under her mother’s direc¬ 
tion. 

With Mary, to feed creatures was the natural 
5 expression of affection—her chickens, the 
calces, her big hungiy boys. It was a rare 
pleasure to feed a young man whom she seldom 
saw and of whom she was us proud as if he 
belonged to her. Some country housekeepers 
to would have stopped to spread a white cloth 
over the oilcloth, to change the thick cups and 
plates for their best china, and the wooden- 
li.nulled knives for plated ones. But not Mary. 

“You must take us as you find us. Doctor 
i ? Ed. I'd Ire glad to put out my good things for 
you if you was expected, but I’m glad to get 
you any way at all." 

He knew she was glad—she threw back her 
head and spoke out as if she were announcing 
20 him to the whole prairie. Rosicky hadn’t said 
anything at all; he merely smiled his twinkling 
smile, put some more coal on the fire, and went 
into his own room to pour the doctor a little 
drink in a medicine glass. When they were all 
25 seated, he watched his wife’s face from his 
end of the table and spoke to her in Czech. 
Then, with the instinct of politeness which 
seldom failed him, he turned to the doctor and 
said slyly, “I was just tollin’ her not to ask you 
50 no questions about Mrs. Marshall till you eat 
some breakfast. My wife, she’s terrible fur to 
ask questions.” 

The boys laughed, and so did Mary. She 
watched the doctor devour her biscuit and 
55 sausage, too much excited to eat anything her¬ 
self. She drank her coffee and sat taking in 
everything about her visitor. She had known 
him when he was a poor country boy, and was 
boastfully proud of his success, always saying, 
40 “What do people go to Omaha for, to see a 
doctor, when we got the best one in the state 
right here?” If Mary liked people at all, she felt 
physical pleasure in the sight of them, personal 
exultation in any good fortune that came to 
45 them. Burleigh didn't know many women like 
that, but he knew she was like that. 

When his hunger was satisfied, he did, of 
course, have to tell them about Mrs. Marshall, 
and he noticed what a friendly interest the 
50 boys took in the matter. 

Rudolph, the oldest one (he was still living 
at home then), said, “The last time I was over 
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there, she was lifting them big heavy milk cans 
and 1 knew she oughtn’t to be doing it.” 

"Yes, Rudolph told me about that when he 
come home, and I said it wasn’t right,” Mary 
put in warmly. "It was all right for me to do 
them things up to the last, for I was terrible 
strong, but that woman’s weakly. And do you 
think shell be able to nurse it, Ed?” She some¬ 
times forgot to give him the title she was so 
proud of. "And to think of your being up all 
night and then not able to get a decent break¬ 
fast! I don’t know what’s the matter with such 
people.” 

“Why, Mother,” said one of the boys, “if 
Doctor Ed had got breakfast there, we wouldn’t 
have him here. So you ought to be glad.” 

“He knows I’m glad to have him, John, any 
time. But I’m sorry for that poor woman, how 
bad she’ll feel the doctor had to go away in 
the cold without his breakfast.” 

"I wish I’d been in practice when these were 
getting born.” The doctor looked down at the 
row of close-clipped heads. “I missed some 
good breakfasts by not being.” 

The boys began to laugh at their mother 
because she flushed so red, but she stood her 
ground and threw up her head. “I don’t care, 
you wouldn’t have got away from this house 
without breakfast. No doctor ever did. I’d have 
had something ready fixed that Anton could 
warm up for you.” 

The boys laughed harder than ever, and ex¬ 
claimed at her, “I’ll bet you would!” “She 
would, that!” 

"Father, did you get breakfast for the doctor 
when we were born?” 

“Yes, and he used to bring me my breakfast, 
too, mighty nice. I was always awful hungry!” 
Mary admitted with a guilty laugh. 

While the boys were getting the doctor’s 
horse, he went to the window to examine the 
house plants. “What do you do to your gera¬ 
niums to keep them blooming all winter, Mary? 
I never pass this house that from the road I 
don’t see your windows full of flowers.” 

She snapped off a dark red one and a ruffled 
new green leaf and put them in his buttonhole. 
“There, that looks better. You look too solemn 
for a young man, Ed. Why don’t you git mar¬ 
ried? I’m worried about you. Settin’ at break¬ 
fast, I looked at you real hard, and I seen 
you’ve got some gray hairs already.” 


“Oh, yes! They’re coming. Maybe they’d 
come faster if I married.” 

“Don’t talk so. You’ll ruin your health eating 
at the hotel. I could send your wife a nice loaf 
5 of nut bread, if you only had one. I don’t like 
to see a young man getting gray. I’ll tell you 
something, Ed; you make some strong black 
tea and keep it handy in a bowl, and every 
morning just brush it into your hair, an’ it’ll 
io keep the gray from showin’ much. That’s the 
way I do!” 

Sometimes the doctor heard the gossipers in 
the drugstore wondering why Rosicky didn’t 
15 get on faster. He was industrious, and so were 
his boys, but they were rather free and easy, 
weren’t pushers, and they didn’t always show 
good judgment. They were comfortable, they 
were out of debt, but they didn’t get much 
20 ahead. Maybe, Doctor Burleigh reflected, peo¬ 
ple as generous and warmhearted and affec¬ 
tionate as the Rosickys never got ahead much; 
maybe you couldn’t enjoy your life and put it 
into the bank, too. 

15 

When Rosicky left Doctor Burleigh’s office 
he went into the farm-implement store to light 
his pipe and put on his glasses and read over 
the list Mary had given him. Then he went 
30 into the general merchandise place next door 
and stood about until the pretty girl with the 
plucked eyebrows, who always waited on him, 
was free. Those eyebrows, two thin India-ink 
strokes, amused him, because he remembered 
35 how they used to be. Rosicky always pro¬ 
longed his shopping by a little joking; the girl 
knew the old fellow admired her, and she 
liked to chaff with him. 

“Seems to me about every other week you 
40 buy ticking, Mr. Rosicky, and always the best 
quality,” she remarked as she measured off the 
heavy bolt with red stripes. 

“You see, my wife is always makin’ goose- 
fedder pillows, an’ de thin stuff don’t hold in 
45 dem little down-fedders.” 

“You must have lots of pillows at your 
house.” 

“Sure. She makes quilts of dem, too. We 
sleeps easy. Now she’s makin’ a fedder quilt 
50 for my son’s wife. You know Polly, that married 
my Rudolph, How much my biff. Miss Pearl?” 

“Eight eighty-five.” 
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“Chust make it nine, and put in some candy doctor and take care ol himself. He was awful 
fur de women. fond of his place, lie admitted. He wasn't 

“As usual. I never did see a man buy so anxious to leave it. And it was a comfort to 

much candy for his wife. First thing you know, think that he would never have to go further 

she'll be getting too fat." 5 than the edge of his own hayfield. The snow, 

“I’d like dat. I ain’t much fur all dem slim falling over his barnvaid and the graveyard, 
women like what de style is now.” seemed to draw things together like. And they 

“That’s one for me, 1 suppose, Mr. Bolmnk!” were all old neighbors in the graveyard, most 

Pearl sniffed and elevated her India-ink strokes. of them friends; there was nothing to feel awk- 

When Rosicky went out to his wagon, it to ward or embarrassed about. Knibarrassment 
was beginning to snow—the first snow of the was the most disagieeable feeling Rosicky 

season, and he was glad to see it. He mttled knew. He didn’t often have it—only with 

out of town and along the highway through a certain people whom he didn’t understand 

wonderfully rich stretch of country, the finest at all. 

farms in the countv. He admired this High >5 Well, it was a nice snowstorm; a fine sight 
Prairie, as it was called, and always liked to to see the snow falling so quietly and graciously 
drive through it. His own place lay in a rougher over so much open country. On his cap and 

territory, where there was some clay in the soil shoulders, on the horses’ backs and manes, 

and it was not so productive. When he Irought light, delicate, mysterious it fell; and with it a 
his land, he hadn’t the money to buy on High 10 dry cool fragrance was released into the air. It 
Prairie; so he told his boys, when they grum- meant rest for vegetation and men and beasts, 
bled, that if their land hadn’t some clay in it, for the ground itself; a season of long nights for 

they wouldn’t own it at all. All the same, he sleep, leisurely breakfasts, peace by the fire, 

enjoyed looking at these fine farms, as he cn- This and much more went through Rosicky’s 

joyed looking at a prize bull. *5 mind, but he merely told himself that winter 

After he had gone eight miles, he came to was coming, clucked to his horses, and drove 

the graveyard, which lay just at the edge of on. 

his own hay land. There he stopped his horses When he reached home, John, the youngest 
and sat still on his wagon seat, looking about boy, ran out to put away his team for him, and 
at the snowfall. Over yonder on the hill he 5° he met Mary coming up from the outside cellar 
could see his own house, crouching low, with with her apron full of carrots. They went into 

the clump of orchard Ireland and the windmill the house together. On the table, covered with 

before, and all down the gentle hill-slope the oilcloth figured with clusters of blue grapes, a 
rows of pale-gold cornstalks stood out against place was set, and he smelled hot coffeecake of 
the white field. The snow was falling over the 35 some kind. Anton never lunched in town; he 
cornfield and the pasture and the hay land, thought that extravagant, and anyhow he didn’t 

steadily, with very little wind—a nice dry like the food. So Mary always had something 

snow. The graveyard had ordy a light wire ready for him when lie got home, 
fence about it and was all overgrown with long After he was settled in his chair, stirring his 
red grass. The fine snow, settling into this red 40 coffee in a big cup, Mary took out of the oven 
grass and upon the few little evergreens and a pan of kolache stuffed with apricots, ex- 
the headstones, looked very pretty. amined them anxiously to see whether they had 

It was a nice graveyard, Rosicky reflected, got too dry, put them beside his plate, and 

sort of snug and homelike, not cramped or then sat down opposite him. 

mournful—a big sweep all round it. A man 45 Rosicky asked her in Czech if she wasn’t 
could lie down in the long grass and see the going to have any coffee, 

complete arch of the sky over him, hear the She replied in English, as being somehow 
wagons go by; in summer the mowing machine the right language for transacting business, 

rattled right up to the wire fence. And it was “Now what did Doctor Ed say, Anton? You 

so near home. Over there across the com- 50 tell me just what.” 

stalks his own roof and windmill looked so good “He said I was to tell you some compliments, 
to him that he promised himself to mind the but I forgot ’em.” Rosicky’s eyes twinkled. 
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“About you, I mean. What did he say about to you. Yes, his hair had got thin, and his high 

your asthma?” forehead had deep lines running from left to 

"He says I ain’t got no asthma.” Rosicky took right. But his neck, always clean shaved ex- 

one of the little rolls in his broad brown fingers. cept in the busiest seasons, was not loose or 

The thickened nail of his right thumb told the 5 baggy. It was burned a dark reddish brown, 
story of his past. and there were deep creases in it, but it looked 

“Well, what is the matter? And don’t try to firm and full of blood. His cheeks had a good 
put me off.” color. On either side of his mouth there was a 

“He don’t say nothing much, only I’m a half-moon down the length of his cheek, not 
little older, and my heart ain’t so good like it to wrinkles, but two lines that had come there 
used to be.” from his habitual expression. He was shorter 

Mary started and brushed her hair back from and broader than when she married him; his 
her temples with both hands as if she were a back had grown broad and curved, a good deal 

little out of her mind. From the way she glared, like the shell of an old turtle, and his arms and 

she might have been in a rage with him. l 5 legs were short. 

“He says there’s something the matter with He was fifteen years older than Mary, but 

your heart? Doctor Ed says so?” she had hardly ever thought about it before. 

"Now don’t yell at me like I was a hog in He was her man, and the kind of man she liked, 

de garden, Mary. You know I always did like She was rough, and he was gentle—city-bred, 
to hear a woman talk soft. He didn’t say any- 20 as she always said. They had been shipmates on 
thing de matter wid my heart, only it ain’t so a rough voyage and had stood by each other in 
young like it used to be, an’ he tell me not to trying times. Life had gone well with them 
pitch hay or run de corn sheller.” because, at bottom, they had the same ideas 

Mary wanted to jump up, but she sat still. about life. They agreed, without discussion, as 
She admired the way he never under any cir- 25 to what was most important and what was 
cumstances raised his voice or spoke roughly. secondary. They didn’t often exchange opin- 
He was city-bred, and she was country-bred; ions, even in Czech—it was as if they had 
she often said she wanted her boys to have thought the same thought together. A good 
their papa’s nice ways. deal had to be sacrificed and thrown over- 

“You never have no pain there, do you? It's 30 board in a hard life like theirs, and they had 
your breathing and your stomach that’s been never disagreed as to the things that could go. 
wrong. I wouldn’t believe nobody but Doctor It had been a hard life, and a soft life, too. 
Ed about it. I guess I’ll go see him myself. There wasn’t anything brutal in the short. 
Didn’t he give you no advice?” broad-backed man with the three-cornered eyes 

“Chust to take it easy like, an’ stay round 35 and the forehead that went on to the top of 
de house dis winter. I guess you got some his skull. He was a city man, a gentle man, and 
carpenter work for me to do. I kin make some though he had married a rough farm girl, he 
new shelves for you, and I want dis long time had never touched her without gentleness, 
to build a closet in de boys’ room and make They had been at one accord not to hurry 
dem two little fellers keep dere clo’es hung 40 through life, not to be always skimping and 
up.” saving. They saw their neighbors buy more 

Rosicky drank his coffee from time to time, land and feed more stock than they did, with- 
while he considered. His mustache was of the out discontent. Once when the creamery agent 
soft long variety and came down over his came to the Rosickys, to persuade them to sell 
mouth like the teeth of a buggy rake over a 45 him their cream, he told them how much 
bundle of hay. Each time he put down his money the Fasslers, their nearest neighbors, 
cup, he ran his blue handkerchief over his had made on their cream last year, 
lips. When he took a drink of water, he man- “Yes,” said Mary, "and look at them Fassler 
aged very neatly with the back of his hand. children! Pale, pinched little things, they look 

Mary sat watching him intently, trying to 50 like skimmed milk. I’d rather put some color 
find any change in his face. It is hard to see into my children’s faces than put money into 
anyone who has become like your own body the bank.” 
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The agent shrugged and turned to Anton. couldn’t refuse a loan to a friend, and ho was 

I guess we 11 do like she says,’ said Rosicky. self-indulgent. He liked a good dinner, and a 

little went for teer, a little for tobacco; a good 
Mary very soon got into town to see Doctor deal went to the girls. He oiten stood through 

Ed, and then she had a talk with her laivs and an opera on Saturday nights; he could get 

set a guard over Rosicky. Even John, the standing room for a dollar. Those were the 

youngest, had his father on his mind. If great days of opera in New Yoik, and it gave a 

Rosicky went to throw hay down from the follow something to think about lor the rest 

loft, one of the boys ran up the ladder and took of the week. Rosicky had a ipiick ear, and a 
the fork from him. He sometimes complained to childish love of all the stage splendor; the 
that though he was getting to he an old man, scenery, the costumes, the ballet. He usually 

he wasn't an old woman yet. went with a churn, and after the performance 

That winter he stayed in the house in the they had beer and maybe some oysters some- 

afternoons and carpentered, or sat in the chair where. It was a line life; for the first five years 

between the window full of plants and the 1 s or so it satisfied him completely. He was never 

wooden bench where the two pails of di inking hungry or cold or dirty, and everything amused 
water stood. This spot was called “Father’s him. a lire, a dog fight, a parade, a storm, a 

corner," though it was not a corner at all. He ferry ride. He thought New York the finest, 

had a shelf there, where he kept his Bohemian richest, fiiendhest city in the world, 

papers and his pipes and tobacco, and his 20 Moreover, he had what he called a happy 
shears and needles and thread and tailor’s home life. Very near the tailor shop was a 
thimble. Having been a tailor in his youth, he small furniture factory, where an old Austrian, 
couldn’t bear to see a woman patching at his Loelfler, employed a lew skilled men and made 
clothes, or at the boys’. 11c liked tailoring, and unusual iuiniturc, most of it to order, for the 
always patched all the overalls and jackets and 15 rich German housewives uptown. The top 
work shirts. Occasionally he made over a pair floor of Loelller’s five-story factory was a loft, 
of pants one of the older boys had outgrown, where he kept his choice lumlier and stored 
for the little fellow. the odd pieces of furniture left on his hunds. 

While he sewed, he let his mind run back One of the young workmen be employed was 

over his life. He had a good deal to remember, 30 a Czech, and he and Rosicky became fast 
really; life in three countries. The only part of friends. They persuaded Loelller to let them 
his youth he didn’t like to remember was the have a sleeping room in one corner of the loft, 

two years he had spent in London, in Cheap- They bought good beds and tedding and had 

side, working for a German tailor who was their pick of the furniture kept up there. The 
wretchedly poor. Those days, when he was 35 loft was low-pitched, but light and airy, full 
nearly always hungry, when his clothes were of windows, and good-smelling by reason of the 
dropping off him for dirt, and the sound of a fine lumber put up there to season. Old Locffler 
strange language kept him in continual be- used to go down to the docks and buy wood 

wilderment, had left a sore spot in his mind from South America and the East from the 

that wouldn’t bear touching. 40 sea captains. The young men were as foolish 

He was twenty when he landed at Castle about their house as a bridal pair. Zichec, the 
Garden in New York, and he had a protector young cabinetmaker, devised every sort of 
who got him work in a tailor shop in Vesey convenience, and Rosicky kept their clothes in 
Street, down near the Washington Market. He order. At night arid on Sundays, when the 
looked upon that part of his life as very happy. 45 quiver of machinery underneath was still, it 
He became a good workman, he was indus- was the quietest place in the world, and on 
trious, and his wages were increased from time summer nights all the sea winds blew in. Zichec 
to time. He minded his own business and en- often practiced on his flute in the evening, 
vied nobody’s good fortune. He went to night They were both fond of music and went to the 
school and learned to read English. He often 50 opera together. Rosicky thought he wanted to 
did overtime work and was well paid for it, live like that forever. 

but somehow he never saved anything. He But as the years passed, all alike, he began 
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to get a little restless. When spring came 
around, he would begin to feel fretted, and he 
got to drinking. He was likely to drink too 
much of a Saturday night. On Sunday, he was 
languid and heavy, getting over his spree. On 
Monday he plunged into work again. So he 
never had time to figure out what ailed him, 
though he knew something did. When the 
grass turned green in Park Place, and the lilac 
hedge at the hack of Trinity churchyard put 
out its blossoms, he was tormented by a long¬ 
ing to run away. That was why he drank too 
much; to get a temporary illusion of freedom 
and wide horizons. 

Rosicky, the old Rosicky, could remember 
as if it were yesterday the day when the young 
Rosicky found out what was the matter with 
him. It was on a Fourth of July afternoon, and 
he was sitting in Park Place in the sun. The 
lower part of New York was empty. Wall 
Street, Liberty Street, Broadway, all empty. 
So much stone and asphalt with nothing going 
on, so many empty windows. The emptiness 
was intense, like the stillness in a great factory 
when the machinery stops and the belts and 
bands cease running. It was too great a change, 
it took all the strength out of one. Those blank 
buildings, without the stream of life pouring 
through them, were like empty jails. It struck 
young Rosicky that this was the trouble with 
big cities; they built you in from the earth it¬ 
self, cemented you away from any contact with 
the ground. You lived in an unnatural world, 
like the fish in an aquarium, who were probably 
much more comfortable than they ever were in 
the sea. 

On that very day he began to think seriously 
about the articles he had read in the Bohemian 
papers, describing prosperous Czech farming 
communities in the West. He believed he 
would like to go out there as a farm hand; it 
was hardly possible that he could ever have 
land of his own. His people had always been 
workmen; his father and grandfather had 
worked in shops. His mother’s parents had 
lived in the country, but they rented their 
farm and had a hard time to get along. No¬ 
body in his family had ever owned any land— 
that belonged to a different station of life al¬ 
together. Antons mother died when he was 
little, and he was sent into the country to her 
parents. He stayed with them until he was 


twelve, and formed those ties with the earth 
and the farm animals and growing things which 
are never made at all unless they are made 
early. After his grandfather died, he went back 
5 to live with his father and stepmother, but she 
was very hard on him, and his father helped 
him to get passage to London. 

After that Fourth of July day in Park Place, 
the desire to return to the country never left 
to him. To work on another man’s farm would 
be all he asked; to see the sun rise and set and 
to plant things and watch them grow. He was 
a very simple man. He was like a tree that has 
not many roots, but one taproot that goes down 
15 deep. He subscribed for a Bohemian paper 
printed in Chicago, then for one printed in 
Omaha. His mind got farther and farther west. 
He began to save a little money to buy his 
liberty. When he was thirty-five, there was a 
20 great meeting in New York of Bohemian ath¬ 
letic societies, and Rosicky left the tailor shop 
and went home with the Omaha delegates to 
try his fortune in another part of the world. 

25 Perhaps the fact that his own youth was 
well over before he began to have a family 
was one reason why Rosicky was so fond of 
his boys. He had almost a grandfather’s in¬ 
dulgence for them. He had never had to worry 
30 about any of them—except, just now, a little 
about Rudolph. 

On Saturday night the boys always piled into 
the Ford, took little Josephine, and went to 
town to the moving-picture show. One Sat- 
3 ; urday morning they were talking at the break¬ 
fast table about starting early that evening, 
so that they would have an hour or so to 
see the Christmas things in the stores before 
the show began. Rosicky looked down the 
40 table. 

“I hope you boys ain’t disappointed, but I 
want you to let me have de car tonight. Maybe 
some of you can go io with de neighbors.” 

Their faces fell. They worked hard all week, 
45 and they were still like children. A new jack¬ 
knife or a box of candy pleased the older ones 
as much as the little fellow. 

“If you and Mother are going to town,” 
Frank said, “maybe you could take a couple 
50 of us along with you anyway.” 

“No, I want to take de car down to Ru¬ 
dolph’s, and let him an’ Polly go in to de show. 
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She don’t git into town enough, an’ I’m afraid with mv work tonight, and pretty tired. M«yl>« 

she’s gettin' lonesome, an’ he can’t afford no Rudolph would like to go in with you." 

car yet.’’ "Oh, 1 don’t go to do shows.! I’m too old 

That settled it. The boys wero a good deal fashioned. V’ott won’t I eel so tired after von 

dashed. Their father took another piece of 5 ride in de air a ways. It's a nice clear night, 
apple cake and went on: "Maybe next Saturday an’ it ain’t cold. You go an' fix yourself up, 

night de two little fellers can go along wid Polly, an’ I’ll wash de dishes an’ leave eveiy- 

dem.” thing nice fur you.” 

“Oh, is Rudolph going to have the car every Polly blushed and tossed her hob. "I couldn't 
Saturday night?’’ to let you do that, Mr. Hosicky. 1 wouldn’t think 

Rosicky did not reply at once; then he be- of it." 
gan to speak seriously: "Listen, boys; Polly Rosicky said nothing. He found a bib apron 
ain’t lookin’ so good. 1 don’t like to see nobody on a nail behind the kitchen door. He slipped It 

lookin’ sad. It comes hard fur a town girl to over his head and then took Polly by her two 

be a farmer’s wife. I don’t want no trouble to i S elbows and pushed her gently toward the door 
start in Rudolph’s family. When it starts, it of her own loom. "I washed up do kitchen 

ain’t so easy to stop. An American girl don’t many times for my wife, when de babies was 

git used to our ways all at once. 1 like to tell sick or somethin’. You go an make yourself 

Polly she and Rudolph can have the car every look nice. 1 like you to look prettier’n any of 

Saturday night till after New Year’s, if it’s ail 20 dem town girls when you go in. De young 
right with you boys.” folks must have some luti, an' I’m goin’ to look 

“Sure it’s all right, Papa,” Mary cut in. “And out fur you, Polly." 
it’s good you thought about that. Town girls is That kind, teaxsuring grip on her elbows, 

used to more than country girls. I lay awake the old man’s funny bright eyes, made Polly 

nights, scared she’ll make Rudolph diseon- 25 want to drop her head on his shoulder for a 
tented with the farm." second. She restrained herself, but she lingered 

The boys put as good a face on it as they in his grasp at the door of her room, rnurmur- 

could. They surely looked forward to their ing tearfully, “You always lived in the city 

Saturday nights in town. That evening Rosicky when you were young, didn't you? Don’t you 

drove the car the half-mile down to Rudolph’s 50 ever get lonesome out here?” 
new bare little house. As she turned around to him, her hand fell 

Polly was in a short sleeved gingham dress, naturally into his, and he stood holding it and 

clearing away the supper dishes. She was a smiling into her face with his peculiar, know- 

trim, slim little thing, with blue eyes and ing, indulgent smile without a shadow of re¬ 

shingled yellow hair, and her eyebrows were 35 proach in it. “Dem big cities is all right fur 
reduced to a mere brush stroke, like Miss de rich, but dey is terrible hard fur de poor.’’ 

p ear p s “I don’t know. Sometimes 1 think I’d like to 

“Cood evening, Mr. Rosicky. Rudolph’s at take a chance. You lived in New York, didn’t 
the bam, I guess.” She never called him father, you?” 

or Mary mother. She was sensitive about hav- 40 “An’ London. Da’s bigger still. I learned my 
ing married a foreigner. She never in the trade dere. Here's Rudolph cornin’, you better 

world would have done it if Rudolph hadn t hurry. 

been such a handsome, persuasive fellow and “Will you tell me about London some time?” 

such a gallant lover. He had graduated in her “Maybe. Only I ain’t no talker, Polly. Run 

class in the high school in town, and their 45 an’ dress yourself up.” 

friendship began in the ninth grade. The bedroom door closed behind her, and 

Rosicky went in, though he wasn’t exactly Rudolph came in from the outside, looking anx- 
asked. “My boys ain’t goin’ to town tonight, ious. He had seen the car and was sorry any 

an’ I brought de car over fur you two to go in of his family should come just then. Supper 

to de picture show.’’ 50 hadn't been a very pleasant occasion. Halting 

Polly, carrying dishes to the sink, looked over in the doorway, he saw his father in a kitchen 

her shoulder at him. “Thank you. But I’m late apron, carrying dishes to the sink. He flushed 
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crimson and something flashed in his eye. Ro- a landless man was to be a wage earner, a 

sicky held up a warning finger. slave, all your life, to have nothing, to be noth- 

“I brought de car over fur you an’ Polly to ing. 
go to de picture show, an’ I made her let me Rosicky thought he would come over and do 

finish here so you won’t be late. You go put 5 a little carpentering for Polly after the New 
on a clean shirt, quick!” Year. He guessed she needed jollying. Rudolph 

“But don’t the boys want the car, Father?” was a serious sort of chap, serious in love and 

"Not tonight dey don't.” Rosicky fumbled serious about his work, 

under his apron and found his pants pocket. Rosicky shook out his pipe and walked home 

He took out a silver dollar and said in a hurried 10 across the fields. Ahead of him the lamplight 
whisper, "You go an’ buy dat girl some ice shone from his kitchen windows. Suppose he 

cream an’ candy tonight, like you was courtin’. were still in a tailor shop on Vesey Street, with 

She’s awful good friends wid me.” a bunch of pale, narrow-chested sons working 

Rudolph was very short of cash, but he took on machines, all coming home tired and sullen 

the money as if it hurt him. There had been 15 to eat supper in a kitchen that was a parlor 
a crop failure all over the county. He had more also; with another crowded, angry family quar- 

than once been sorry he’d married this year. reling just across the dumb-waiter shaft, and 

In a few minutes the young people came out, squeaking pulleys at the windows where dirty 

looking clean and a little stiff. Rosicky hurried washings hung on dirty lines above a court full 

them off, and then he took his own time with 20 of old brooms and mops and ash cans . . . 
the dishes. He scoured the pots and pans and He stopped by the windmill to look up at 

put away the milk and swept the kitchen. He the frosty winter stars and draw a long breath 

put some coal in the stove and shut off the before he went inside. That kitchen with the 

drafts, so the place would be warm for them shining windows was dear to him; but the 

when they got home late at night. Then he sat 2 5 sleeping fields and bright stars and the noble 
down and had a pipe and listened to the clock darkness were dearer still, 
tick. 

Generally speaking, marrying an American On the day before Christmas the weather set 
girl was certainly a risk. A Czech should marry in very cold; no snow, but a bitter, biting wind 

a Czech. It was lucky that Polly was the daugh- 30 that whistled and sang over the flat land and 
ter of a poor widow woman; Rudolph was lashed one’s face like fine wires. There was 

proud, and if she had a prosperous family to baking going on in the Rosicky kitchen all day, 

throw up at him, they could never make it go. and Rosicky sat inside, making over a coat that 

Polly was one of four sisters, and they all Albert had outgrown into an overcoat for John, 

worked; one was bookkeeper in the bank, one 3 5 Mary had a big red geranium in bloom for 
taught music, and Polly and her younger sister Christmas, and a row of Jerusalem cherry trees, 

had been clerks, like Miss Pearl. All four of full of berries. It was the first year she had ever 

them were musical, had pretty voices, and sang grown these; Doctor Ed brought her the seeds 

in the Methodist choir, which the eldest sister from Omaha when he went to some medical 

directed. 40 convention. They reminded Rosicky of plants 

Polly missed the sociability of a store posi- he had seen in England; and all afternoon, as 

tion. She missed the choir, and the company of he stitched, he sat thinking about those two 

her sisters. She didn’t dislike housework, but years in London, which his mind usually shrank 

she disliked so much of it. Rosicky was a little from even after all this while, 

anxious about this pair. He was afraid Polly 45 He was a lad of eighteen when he dropped 
would grow so discontented that Rudy would down into London, with no money and no con- 
quit the farm and take a factory job in Omaha. nections except the address of a cousin who 

He had worked for a winter up there, two years was supposed to be working at a confectioner's, 

ago, to get money to marry on. He had done When he went to the pastry shop, however, he 
very well, and they would always take him 50 found that the cousin had gone to America, 
bade at the stockyards. But to Rosicky that Anton tramped the streets for several days, 

meant the end of everything for his son. To be sleeping in doorways and on the Embankment, 
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until he was in utter despair. He knew no Eng- "Yes, sir! " Rudolph broke out fiercely. “If 

lish and the sound of the strange language we have another dry year like last year, there's 

all about him confused him. By chance he going to lx? hard times in this country." 

met a poor German tailor who had learned his Rosicky filled his pipe. "You Ixiys don’t know 
trade in Vienna, and could speak a little Czech. 5 what hard times is. You don’t owe nolxxly, you 
This tailor, Lifschnitz, kept a repair shop in a got plenty to eat an' keep warm, an’ plenty 

Cheapside basement, underneath a cobbler. water to keep clean. When you got them, you 

He didn’t much need an apprentice, but he can’t have it very hard." 

was sorry for the boy and took him in for no Rudolph frowned, opened and shut his big 

wages but his keep and what he could pick up. to right hand, and dropped it clenched upon his 
The pickings were supposed to be coppers knee. "I’ve got to have a good deal more than 

given you when you took work home to a cus- that. Father, or I’ll ipiit this farming gamble. 1 

tomer. But most of the customers called for can always make good wages railroading, or at 

their clothes themselves, and the coppers that the packing house, and be sure of my money." 

came Anton’s way were verv few. He had, how- i S "Maybe so," his father answered dryly, 
ever, a place to sleep. The tailor’s family lived Mary, who had just come in from the pantry 

upstairs in three rooms; a kitchen, a bedroom, and was wiping her hands on the roller towel, 

where Lifschnitz and his wife and five children thought Rudy and his father were getting too 

slept, and a living room. Two corners of this serious. She brought her darning basket and sat 

living room were curtained off for lodgers; in 20 down in the middle of the group, 
one Rosicky slept on an old horsehair sofa, with "I ain’t much alraid of hard times, Rudy," 
a feather quilt to wrap himself in. The other she said heartily. "We’ve had a plenty, but 

corner was rented to a wretched, dirty boy, we’ve always come through. Your father would- 

who was studying the violin. He actually prac- n’t never take nothing very hard, not even hard 

ticed there. Rosicky was dirty, too. There was 25 times. I got a mind to tell you a story on him. 
no way to be anything else. Mrs. Lifschnitz got Maybe you boys can’t hardly remember the 

the water she cooked and washed with from year we had that terrible hot wind, that burned 

a pump in a brick court, four flights down. everything up on the Fourth of July? All the 

There were bugs in the place, and multitudes corn an’ the gardens. An’ that was in the days 

of fleas, though the poor woman did the best 30 when we didu t have alfalfa yet—I guess it 
she could. Rosicky knew she often went empty wasn t invented. 

to give another potato or a spoonful of dripping Well, that very day your father was out 

to the two hungry, sad-eyed boys who lodged cultivatin’ corn, and I was here in the kitchen 

with her. He used to think he would never get makin’ plum preserves. We had bushels of 

out of there, never get a clean shirt to his back 35 plums that year. I noticed it was terrible hot, 
again. What would he do, he wondered, when but it’s always hot in the kitchen when you’re 

his clothes actually dropped to pieces and the preservin’, an’ I was too busy with my plums 

worn cloth wouldn’t hold patches any longer? to mind. Anton come in from the field about 

three o’clock, an’ I asked him what was the 
It was still early when the old farmer put 40 matter, 
aside his sewing and his recollections. The sky “ ‘Nothin’,’ he says, ‘but it’s pretty hot, an’ I 
had been a dark gray all day, with not a gleam think I won’t work no more today.’ He stood 

of sun, and the light failed at four o’clock. He round for a few minutes, an’ then he says: 

went to shave and change his shirt while the ‘Ain’t you near through? I want you should git 

turkey was roasting. Rudolph and Polly were 45 up a nice supper for us tonight. It’s Fourth of 
coming over for supper. July-’ 

After supper they sat round in the kitchen, “I told him to git along, that I was right in 
and the younger boys were saying how sorry the middle of preservin’, but the plums would 

they were it hadn’t snowed. Everybody was taste good on hot biscuit. ‘I’m goin' to have 

sorry. They wanted a deep snow that would 5° fried chicken, too,’ he says, and he went off an’ 
lie long aftd keep the wheat warm, and leave killed a couple. You three oldest boys was little 

the ground soaked when it melted. fellers, playin’ round outside, real hot an’ 
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sweaty, an’ your father took you to the horse ourselves that year, poor as we was, an’ our 
tank down by the windmill an’ took off your neighbors wasn’t a bit better off for bein’ mis- 
clothes an’ put you in. Them two box-elder erable. Some of ’em grieved till they got poor 
trees was little then, but they made shade over digestions and couldn’t relish what they did 
the tank. Then he took off all his own clothes, 5 have.” 

an’ got in with you. While he was playin’ in The younger boys said they thought their 
the water with you, the Methodist preacher father had the best of it. But Rudolph was 

drove into our place to say how all the neigh- thinking that, all the same, the neighbors had 
bors was goin’ to meet at the schoolhouse that managed to get ahead more, in the fifteen years 
night, to pray for rain. He drove right to the 10 since that time. There must be something 
windmill, of course, and there was your father wrong about his father’s way of doing things, 
and you three with no clothes on. I was in the He wished he knew what was going on in the 
kitchen door, an’ I had to laugh, for the preach- back of Polly’s mind. He knew she liked his 
er acted like he ain’t never seen a naked man father, but he knew, too, that she was afraid 
before. He surely was embarrassed, an’ your 15 of something. When his mother sent over cof- 
father couldn’t git to his clothes; they was all feecake or prune tarts or a loaf of fresh bread, 
hangin’ up on the windmill to let the sweat dry Polly seemed to regard them with a certain sus- 
out of ’em. So he laid in the tank where he picion. When she observed to him that his 

was, an’ put one of you boys on top of him to brothers had nice manners, her tone implied 

cover him up a little, an’ talked to the preacher. 20 that it was remarkable they should have. With 
“When you got through playin’ in the water, his mother she was stiff and on her guard, 
he put clean clothes on you and a clean shirt Mary’s hearty frankness and gusts of good 

on himself, an’ by that time I’d begun to get humor irritated her. Polly was afraid of being 

supper. He says, ‘It’s too hot in here to eat com- unusual or conspicuous in any way, of being 
fortable. Let’s have a picnic in the orchard. 25 “ordinary,” as she said! 

We’ll eat our supper behind the mulberry When Mary had finished her story, Rosicky 
hedge, under them linden trees.’ laid aside his pipe. 

“So he carried our supper down, an’ a bottle "You boys like me to tell you about some of 
of my wild-grape wine, an’ everything tasted dem hard times I been through in London?” 
good, I can tell you. The wind got cooler as 30 Warmly encouraged, he sat rubbing his fore- 
the sun was goin’ down, and it turned out head along the deep creases. It was bothersome 
pleasant, only I noticed how the leaves was to tell a long story in English (he nearly always 
curled up on the linden trees. That made me talked to the boys in Czech), but he wanted 
think, an’ I asked your father if that hot wind Polly to hear this one. 

all day hadn’t been terrible hard on the gardens 35 “Well, you know about dat tailor shop I 
an’ the corn. worked in in London? I had one Christmas dere 

“ ‘Com,’ he says, ‘there ain’t no corn.’ I ain’t never forgot. Times was awful bad be- 

“‘What you talkin’ about?’ I said. ‘Ain’t we fore Christmas; de boss ain’t got much work, 

got forty acres?’ an’ have it awful hard to pay his rent. It ain’t 

“ “We ain’t got an ear,’ he says, ‘nor nobody 40 so much fun, bein’ poor in a big city like Lon- 
else ain’t got none. All the corn in this country don. I’ll sayl All de windows is full of good 
was cooked by three o’clock today, like you’d t’ings to eat, an’ all de pushcarts in de streets is 

roasted it in an oven.’ full, an’ you smell ’em all de time, an’ you ain’t 

“ ‘You mean you won’t get no crop at all?’ I got no money—not a damn bit. I didn’t mind 
asked him. I couldn’t believe it, after he’d 45 de cold so much, though I didn’t have no over¬ 
worked so hard. coat, chust a short jacket I’d outgrowed so it 

“‘No crop this year,’ he says. ‘That’s why wouldn’t meet on me, an’ my hands was 

we’re havin’ a picnic. We might as well enjoy chapped raw. But I always had a good appe- 

whatwegot.’ tite, like you all know, an’ de sight of dem 

“An’ that’s how your father behaved, when 50 pork pies in de windows was awful fur me! 
all the neighbors was so discouraged they “Day before Christmas was terrible foggy 
couldn’t look you in the face. An’ we enjoyed dat year, an’ dat fog gits into your bones and 
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nakes you all damp like. Mrs. Lifsclmitz didn’t 
give us nothin’ but a little bread an’ drippin' 
for supper, because she was sa\ in’ to try for to 
give us a good dinner on Christmas Day. After 
supper de boss say I can go an’ enjoy myself, so 
I went into de streets to listen to de Christmas 
singers. Dey sing old songs an’ make very nice 
music, an’ I run round after dem a good ways, 
till I got awful hungry. I t’ink maybe if I go 


did de violin boy. I can't stand it to face her 
after I spoil de Christmas. So 1 put on my shoes 
and go out into de city. 1 tell myself 1 better 
throw myself in de river; but I guess 1 ain't dat 
kind of a boy. 

"It was after twelve o’clock, an’ terrible cold, 
an’ 1 start out to walk about London all night 
I walk along de river awlnle, but dey was lots 
of drunks all along; men, and women too. I 
home, I can sleep till morning an’ forgit mv 10 chust move along to keep away from de police, 
belly. 1 git onto de Strand, an' den over to New Ox- 

“I went into my corner real quiet, and roll ford Street, where dere was a big German 

up in my fedder quilt. But 1 ain’t got my head restaurant on de ground floor, wid big windows 

down, till 1 smell somet’ing good. Seem like it all fixed up fine, an’ 1 could see de poople hav- 

git stronger an’ stronger, an' I can't git to sleep l 5 in’ parties inside. While 1 was lookin' in, two 
noway. I can’t understand dat smell. Deie was men and two ladies come out, laughin' and 

a gas light in a hall across de court, dat always talkin’ and feelin' happy about all dey been 

shine in at my window a little. I got up an’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’, and dey was speakin’ Czech 

look around. I got a little wooden box in my —not like de Austrians, lmt like de home folks 

corner fur a stool, ’cause 1 ain’t got no chair. I 20 talk it. 


picks up dat box, and under it dere is a roast 
goose on a platter! 1 can’t lielieve my eyes. 1 
carry it to de window where de light comes in. 
an’ touch it and smell it to find out, an’ den I 
taste it to be sure. 1 say, 1 will eat chust one 
little bite of dat goose, so ! can go to sleep, and 
tomorrow I won’t eat none at all. But I tell you, 
boys, when I stop, one half of dat goose was 
gone!’ 


”1 guess 1 went crazy, an’ 1 done what I ain’t 
never done beiore nor since. I went right up to 
dem gay people an’ liegun to lieg dem; ’Fellow 
countrymen, lor Cod’s sake give me money 
2; enough to buy a goose!’ 

“Dey laugh, ot course, but de ladies speak 
awful kind to me, an’ dey take me back into de 
restaurant and give me hot coffee and cakes, 
an’ make me tell all about how 1 happened to 


The narrator bowed his head, and the boys 30 come to London, an’ what 1 wus doin’ dere. 


shouted. But little Josephine slipped behind his 
chair and kissed him on the neck beneath his 
ear. 

“Poor little Papa, I don’t want him to be 
hungry!” 

“Da’s long ago, child. 1 ain’t never lieen 
hungry since I had your mudder to cook fur 
me.” 

“Go on and tell us the rest, please,” said 
Polly. 

“Well, when I come to realize what I done, 
of course, I felt terrible. I felt better in de 
stomach, but very bad in de heart, 1 set on 
my bed wid dat platter on my knees, an’ it all 


Dey take my name and where I work down on 
paper, an’ both of dem ladies give me ten shill¬ 
ings. 

"De big market at Covent Garden ain’t very 
35 far away, an’ by dat time it was open. I go dere 
an’ buy a big goose an’ some pork pies, an’ po¬ 
tatoes and onions, an’ cakes an’ oranges fur de 
children—all I could carry! When 1 git home, 
everybody is still asleep. 1 pile all I bought on 
40 de kitchen table, an’ go in an' lay down on my 
bed, an’ 1 ain’t waken up till I hoar dat woman 
scream when she come out into her kitchen. 
My goodness, but she was surprise! She laugh 
an’ cry at de same time, an’ hug me and waken 


come to me; how hard dat poor woman save 45 all de children. She ain’t stop fur no breakfast; 


to buy dat goose, and how she get some neigh¬ 
bor to cook it dat got more fire, an’ how she 
put it in my comer to keep it away from dem 
hungry children. Dey was a old carpet hung 
up to shut my comer off, an’ de children was- 50 
n’t allowed to go in dere. An’ I know she put it 
in my comer because she trust me more'n she 


she git de Christmas dinner ready dat morning, 
and we all sit down an’ eat all we can hold. I 
ain’t never seen dat violin boy have all he can 
hold before. 

’Two three days after dat, de two men come 
to hunt me up, an’ dey ask my boss, and he give 
me a good report an’ tell dem I was a steady 
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boy all right. One of dem Bohemians was very hungered to feel sure they would be here, 
smart an’ run a Bohemian newspaper in New working this very land, after he was gone. 

York, an’ de odder was a rich man, in de im- They would have to work hard on the farm, 
porting business, an’ dey been traveling toged- and probably they would never do much more 

der. Dey told me how t’ings was easier in New 5 than make a living. But if he could think of 
York, an' offered to pay my passage when dey them as staying here on the land, he wouldn't 

was goin’ home soon on a boat. My boss say to have to fear any great unkindness for them, 

me, ‘You go. You ain’t got no chance here, an’ I Hardships, certainly; it was a hardship to have 

like to see you git ahead, fur you always been the wheat freeze in the ground when seed was 

a good boy to my woman, and fur dat fine 10 so high; and to have to sell your stock because 

Christmas dinner you give us all.’ An’ da’s how you had no feed. But there would be other 

I got to New York.” years when everything came along right, and 

That night when Rudolph and Polly, arm in you caught up. And what you had was your 

arm, were running home across the fields with own. You didn’t have to choose between bosses 

the bitter wind at their backs, his heart leaped 15 and strikers, and go wrong either way. You 
for joy when she said she thought they might didn’t have to do with dishonest and cruel peo- 

have his family come over for supper on New pie. They were the only things in his experi- 

Year’s Eve. “Let's get up a nice supper, and ence he had found terrifying and horrible; the 

not let your mother help at all; make her be look in the eyes of a dishonest and crafty man, 

company for once.” 10 of a scheming and rapacious woman. 

“That would be lovely of you, Polly,” he said In the country, if you had a mean neighbor, 

humbly. He was a very simple, modest boy, you could keep off his land and make him keep 

and he, too, felt vaguely that Polly and her off yours. But in the city, all the foulness and 

sisters were more experienced and worldly than misery and brutality of your neighbors was part 

his people. 25 of your life. The worst things he had come 

upon in his journey through the world were 
The winter turned out badly for farmers. It human—depraved and poisonous specimens of 

was bitterly cold, and after the first light snows man. To this day he could recall certain ter- 

before Christmas there was no snow at all— rible faces in the London streets. There were 

and no rain. March was as bitter as February. 30 mean people everywhere, to be sure, even in 
On those days when the wind fairly punished their own country town here. But they weren't 

the country, Rosicky sat by his window. In the tempered, hardened, sharpened, like the 

fall he and the boys had put in a big wheat treacherous people in cities who live by grind¬ 
planting, and now the seed had frozen in the ing or cheating or poisoning their fellow men. 

ground. All that land would have to be plowed 3 5 He had helped to bury two of his fellow work¬ 
up and planted over again, planted in com. It men in the tailoring trade, and he was distrust- 

had happened before, but he was younger then, ful of the organized industries that see one out 

and he never worried about what had to be. He of the world in big cities. Here, if you were 

was sure of himself and of Mary; he knew they sick, you had Doctor Ed to look after you; and 

could bear what they had to bear, that they 40 if you died, fat Mr. Haycock, the kindest man 
would always pull through somehow. But he in the world, buried you. 
was not so sure about the young ones, and he It seemed to Rosicky that for good, honest 
felt troubled because Rudolph and Polly were boys like his, the worst they could do on the 

having such a hard start. farm was better than the best they would be 

Sitting beside his flowering window while 45 likely to do in the city. If he’d had a mean boy, 
the panes rattled and the wind blew in under now, one who was crooked and sharp and 

the door, Rosicky gave himself to reflection as tried to put anything over on his brothers, then 

he had not done since those Sundays in the loft town would be the place for him. But he had 

of the furniture factory in New York, long ago. no such boy. As for Rudolph, the discontented 

Then he was trying to find what he wanted in 50 one, he would give the shirt off his back to 
life for himself; now he was trying to find what anyone who touched his heart. What Rosicky 

he wanted for his boys, and why it was he so really hoped for his boys was that they could 
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get through the world without ever knowing with guilty caution, and rather enjoyed stealing 

much about the cruelty of human beings. a inarch on Doctor lid, who was just then tah- 

“Iheir mother and me aint prepared them for ing his first vacation in seven years of piacliee 

that, he sometimes said to himself. and was attending a clinic in Chicago. Kosicky 

These thoughts brought him back to a grate- S got the thistles raked up, but did not stop to 
ful consideration of his own case. What an burn them. That would take some time, and his 

escape he had had, to be sure! He, too, in his breath was pretty short, so he thought he had 

time, had had to take money for repair work better get the horses back to the barn, 

from the hand of a hungry child who let it go He got them into the bain and to their stalls, 

so wistfully; because it was money due his 10 but the pain had come on so sharp in his chest 
boss. And now, in all these years, he had never that he didn't try to take the harness olf. He 

had to take a cent from anyone in bitter need started lor the house, bending lower with cv- 

—never had to look at the face of a woman be- cry step. The cramp in his chest was shutting 

come like a wolfs from struggle and famine. him up like a jackknife. When he reached the 

When he thought of these things, Kosicky i 5 windmill, he swayed and caught at the ladder, 
would put on his cap and jacket and slip down He saw Polly coining down the hill, running 

to the barn and give his work horses a little with the swiftness of a slim greyhound. In 

extra oats, letting them eat it out of his hand a flash she had her shoulder under his arm- 

in their slobbery fashion. It was his way of ex- pit. 

pressing what he felt, and made him chuckle 10 "Loan on me. Father, hard! Don’t be afraid, 
with pleasure. We can get to the house all right.” 

The spring came warm, with blue skies 1 —but Somehow they did, though Kosicky became 

dry, dry as a bone. The boys began plowing up blind with pain; lie could keep on his legs, but 

the wheat fields to plant them over in corn. Ho- he couldn’t steer his course. The next thing he' 

sicky would stand at the fence corner and 25 was conscious of was lying on Polly's bed, and 
watch them, and the earth was so dry it blew Polly liemling over him wringing out bath 

up in clouds of brown dust that hid the horses towels in hot water and putting them on his 

and the sulky plow and the driver. It was a bad chest. She stopped only to throw coal into the 

outlook. stove, and she kept the teakettle and the black 

The big alfalfa field that lay between the 30 pot going. She put these hot applications on 
home place and Rudolph’s came up green, blit him for nearly an hour, she told him afterward, 

Rosicky was worried because during that open and all that time he was drawn up stiff and 

windy winter a great many Russian thistle blue, with the sweat pouring off him. 

plants had blown in there and lodged. He kept As the pain gradually loosed its grip, the 

asking the boys to rake them out; he was afraid 35 stiffness went out of his jaws, the black circles 
their seed would root and “take the alfalfa.” round his eyes disappeared, and a little of his 

Rudolph said that was nonsense. The boys were natural color came back. When his daughter- 

working so hard planting corn, their father felt in-law buttoned his shirt over his chest at last, 

he couldn’t insist about the thistles, but he set he sighed. 

great store by that big alfalfa field. It was a 4 ° “Da’s fine, de way 1 feel now, Polly. It was a 
feed you could depend on—and there was awful bad spell, an’ 1 was so sorry it all come 
some deeper reason, vague, but strong. The pe- on you like it did.” 

culiar green of that clover woke early mem- Polly was flushed and excited. “Is the pain 
ories in old Rosicky, went back to something really gone? Can 1 leave you long enough to 
in his childhood in the old world. When he 45 telephone over to your place?” 
was a little boy, he had played in fields of that Rosicky’s eyelids fluttered. “Don’t telephone, 
strong blue-green color. Polly. It ain’t no use to scare my wife. It’s nice 

One morning, when Rudolph had gone to and quiet here, an’ if I ain’t too much trouble 

town in the car, leaving a work team idle in his to you, just let me lay still till I feel like myself, 

bam, Rosicky went over to his son’s place, put 50 I ain’t got no pain now. It’s nice here." 
the horse; to the buggy rake, and set about Polly bent over him and wiped the moisture 
quietly raking up those thistles. He behaved from his face. “Oh, I’m so glad it’s over!" she 
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broke out impulsively. “It just broke my heart nimble and lively and sure, in the way that an- 
to see you suffer so, Father.” imals are. 

Rosicky motioned her to sit down on the Polly remembered that hour long afterward; 
chair where the teakettle had been, and looked it had been like an awakening to her. It seemed 
up at her with that lively affectionate gleam in 5 to her that she had never learned so much 
his eyes. "You was awful good to me, I won’t about life from anything as from old Rosicky’s 

never forgit dat. I hate it to be sick on you hand. It brought her to herself; it communi- 

like dis. Down at de bam I say to myself, dat cated some direct and untranslatable message, 
young girl ain’t had much experience in sick- When she heard Rudolph coming in the car, 
ness, I don’t want to scare her, an’ maybe she’s 10 she ran out to meet him. 
got a baby cornin’ or somet’ing.” "Oh, Rudy, your father’s been awful sickl He 

Polly took his hand. He was looking at her so raked up those thistles he’s been worrying 
intently and affectionately and confidingly; his about, and afterward he could hardly get to the 

eyes seemed to caress her face, to regard it with house. He suffered so I was afraid he was going 

pleasure. She frowned with her funny streaks of 15 to die.” 

eyebrows, and then smiled back at him. Rudolph jumped to the ground. “Where is 

"I guess maybe there is something of that he now?” 
kind going to happen. But I haven’t told any- “On the bed. He’s asleep. I was terribly 

one yet, not my mother or Rudolph. You’ll be scared, because, you know, I'm so fond of your 

the first to know.” 20 father.” She slipped her arm through his and 

His hand pressed hers. She noticed that it they went into the house. That afternoon they 
was warm again. The twinkle in his yellow- took Rosicky home and put him to bed, though 
brown eyes seemed to come nearer. he protested that he was quite well again. 

“I like mighty well to see dat little child, The next morning he got up and dressed and 
Polly,” was all he said. Then he closed his eyes 25 sat down to breakfast with his family. He told 
and lay half-smiling. But Polly sat still, think- Mary that his coffee tasted better than usual 
ing hard. She had a sudden feeling that nobody to him, and he warned the boys not to bear any 

in the world, not her mother, not Rudolph, or tales to Doctor Ed when he got home. After 

anyone, really loved her as much as old Rosicky breakfast he sat down by his window to do 
did. It perplexed her. She sat frowning and 30 some patching and asked Mary to thread sev- 
trying to puzzle it out. It was as if Rosicky had eral needles for him before she went to feed 
a special gift for loving people, something that her chickens—her eyes were better than his, 
was like an ear for music or an eye for color. It and her hands steadier. He lit his pipe and 

was quiet, unobtrusive; it was merely there. took up John’s overalls. Mary had been watch- 

You saw it in his eyes—perhaps that was why 35 ing him anxiously all morning, and as she went 
they were merry. You felt it in his hands, too. out of the door with her bucket of scraps, she 
After he dropped off to sleep, she sat holding saw that he was smiling. He was thinking, in- 
his warm, broad, flexible brown hand. She had deed, about Polly, and how he might never 
never seen another in the least like it. She won- have known what a tender heart she had if he 
dered if it wasn’t a kind of gypsy hand, it was 40 hadn’t got sick over there. Girls nowadays did- 
so alive and quick and light in its communica- n’t wear their heart on their sleeve. But now 

tions—very strange in a farmer. Nearly all the he knew Polly would make a fine woman after 

farmers she knew had huge lumps of fists, like the foolishness wore off. Either a woman had 

mauls, or they were knotty and bony and un- that sweetness at her heart or she hadn’t. You 
comfortable-looking, with stiff fingers. But Ro- 45 couldn’t always tell by the look of them; but 
sicky’s was like quicksilver, flexible, muscular, if they had that, everything came out right in 
about the color of a pale cigar, with deep, deep the end. 

creases across the palm. It wasn’t nervous, it After he had taken a few stitches, the cramp 
wasn’t a stupid lump; it was a warm brown began in his chest, like yesterday. He put his 
human hand, with some cleverness in it, a great 50 pipe cautiously down on the window sill and 
deal of generosity, and something else which bent over to ease the pull. No use—he had bet- 

Polly could only call "gypsy-like”—something ter try to get to his bed if he could. He rose 
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and groped his way across the familiar floor, 
which was rising and falling like the deck of a 
ship. At the door he fell. When Mary came in. 
she found him lying there, and the moment 
she touched him she knew that he was gone. 

Doctor Ed was away when Rosicky died, 
and for the first few weeks after he got home 
he was hard driven. Every day he said to him¬ 
self that he must get out to see that family 
that had lost their father. One soft, warm moon¬ 
light night in early summer he started for the 
farm. His mind was on other things, and not 
until his road ran hv the graveyard did fte 
realize that Rosicky wasn’t over there on the 
hill where the red lamplight shone, hut here, in 
the moonlight. He stopped his car, shut off the 
engine, and sat there for a while. 

A sudden hush had fallen on his soul. Every¬ 
thing here seemed strangely moving and signi- 
cant, though signifying what, he did not know. 
Close by the wire fence stood Rosicky's mow¬ 
ing machine, where one of the hoys had been 
cutting hay that afternoon; his own work horses 
had been going up and down there. The new- 
cut hay perfumed all the night air. The inoon- 
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light silvered the long, billowy grass that giew 
over the graves and hid the fence; the few little 
evergreens stood out black in it, like shadows in 
a pool. The sky was very blue and soft, tin 1 
5 stars rather faint because the moon was lull. 

For the first time it struck Doctor Ed that 
this was really a lieautilul graveyard. He 
thought of city cemeteries; acres of shrubbery 
and heavy stone, so arranged and lonely and 
10 unlike anything in the living world. Cities of 
the dead, indeed; cities of the forgotten, of 
the "put awav.” Hut this was open and free, 
this little square of long grass which the wind 
forever stiried. Nothing but the sky overhead, 
15 and the many-coloied fields running on until 
they met that skv The horses worked here in 
summer; the neighbors passed on their way to 
town; and over yonder, in the cornfield, Ro- 
sicky’s own cattle would be eating fodder as 
20 winter came on. Nothing could be more un¬ 
deathlike than this place; nothing could be 
more right for a man who had helped to do 
the work of great cities and had always longed 
for the open country and had got to it at last. 
25 ltosieky’s life seemed to him complete and 
beautiful. 
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FURTHER READINGS 
IN NARRATION 


1. THE NOVEL 


The following books will prove helpful in a study 
of the novel: 

Cross, Wilbur L., The Development of the English 
Novel, 1899. 

Silintsbury, George, The English Novel, 1913. 
Forster, E. M., Aspects of the Novel, 1927. 

Grabo, Carl H., Technique of the Novel, 1928. 
Beach, Joseph Warren, The Twentieth Century 
Novel, 1932; American Fiction, 19*11. 

Quinn, Arthur H., American Fiction, 1936. 

Daiches, David, The Novel and the Modern World, 

1939. 

Van Doren, Carl, The American Novel, 1789-1939, 

1940. 

Wagenknecht, Edward, Cavalcade of the English 
Novel, 1943. 

The list below will serve as an introductory 
guide to some of the more important British and 
American novelists from early times to the present 
day. Included are a number of long short stories. 

EARLY PROSE FICTION 

Lyly, John (1554?-1606), Euphues, or the Anat¬ 
omy of Wit, 1579. 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-1586), The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia, 1590. 

Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601), The Unfortunate 
Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton, 1594. 
Bunyan, John (1628-1688), The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
1678. 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra (1640-1689), Oroonoko, or the 
Royal Slave, 1688. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Defoe, Daniel (1059P—1731), Robinson Crusoe, 


1719; Captain Singleton, 1720; Moll Flanders, 
1722. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), Culliver's Travels, 
1726. 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), Pamela, or Vir¬ 
tue Rewarded, 1740; Clarissa, 1747, 1748. 
Fielding, Henry (1707-1754), Joseph Andrews, 
1742; Tom Jones, 1749. 

Smollett, Tobias George (1721-1771), Roderick 
Random, 1748; Humphry Clinker, 1771. 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-1768), Tristram Shandy, 
1759-1767; A Sentimental Journey, 1768. 
Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), Rasselas, 1759. 
Walpole, Horace (1717-1797), The Castle of 
Otranto, 1764. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774), The Vicar of 
Wakefield, 1766. 

Burney, Fanny (1752-1840), Evelina, 1778. 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann (1764-1823), The Romance of 
the Forest, 1791; The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
1794. 

Godwin, William (1756-1836), Caleb Williams, 

1794. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (1775-1818), The Monk, 

1795. 

NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849), Castle Rackrent, 
1800. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817), Sense and Sensibility, 
1811; Pride and Prejudice, 1813; Persuasion, 
1818. 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832), Guy Mannering, 
1815; Old Mortality, 1816; Ivanhoe, 1819; 
Quentin Durward, 1823. 

Shelley, Mrs. Mary W. (1797-1851), Frankenstein, 
1818. 
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Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), The Spy, 
1821; The Last of the Mohicans, 1826. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward, Lord Lvtton (1803- 
1873), Paul Clifford, 1830, The'Last Pays of 
Pompeii, 1834; The Haunted and the Haunters, 
1859. 

Marryat, Captain Frederick (1792-1848), Peter 
Simple, 1834. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaeonsfield (1804- 
1881), Coningshy, 1844; Sybil, 1845. 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), The Pickwick Pa¬ 
pers, 1837; David Coppcrfcld, 18.50, A Tide of 
Two Cities, 1859; Great Expectations. 1801 

Melville, Herman (1819-1891), Typee, 1846, 
Moby Dick, 1851. 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816-1855), Jane Eyre, 1847, 
Villette, 1853. 

Bronte, Emily (1818-1848), Wutbering Heights, 
1847. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-1803), 
Vanity Fair, 1848; Pcndcnnis, 1850, Henry Es¬ 
mond, 1852. 

Caskell, Mrs. Elizabeth (1810-1805), Mary 
Barton, 1848; Cranford, 1853; Cousin Phillis, 
1865. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864), The Seailct 
Letter, 1850; The House of the Seven Cables, 
1851; The Marble Faun, 1860. 

Borrow, George (1803-1881), Lavengro, 1851. 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), Hypatia, 18.53. 

Trollope, Anthony (181.5-1882), The Warden. 
1855; Barchester Towers, 1857. 

"Eliot, Ceorge" (Mary Ann Cross, n6c Evans, 
1819-1880), Adam Bede, 1859, Silas Marner, 
1861; Middlemarch, 1871, 1872. 

Meredith, Ceorge (1828-1909), The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, 1859; The Egoist, 1870, Diana 
of the Crossways, 1885. 

Collins, Wilkie (1824-1889), The Woman in 
White, 1860; The Moonstone, 1868. 

Reade, Charles (1814-1884), The Cloister and the 
Hearth, 1861. 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902), Ereuhtm, 1872; The 
Way of All Flesh, 1903. 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928), Far from the Mad¬ 
ding Crowd, 1874; The Return of the Native, 
1878; The Mayor of Castcrbridge, 1886; Tess of 
the D’UrberviUes, 1891; Jude the Obscure, 1895. 

Twain, Mark (1835-1910), The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 1870, Huckleberry Finn, 1884. 

James, Henry (1843-1916), The American, 
1877; Daisy Miller, 1878; The Ambassadors, 
1903, 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-1894), Treasure 
Island, J883; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1886; 
Kidnapped, 1886. 


Cussing, George (1857-1903), The Vnclasxed, 
1884; The Nether World, 1889; New Grub 
Street. 1891. 

Howells, William I). (1837-1920), The Rise of 
Silas Lapluim, 1885. 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922), A Crystal 
Age, 1887; Green Mansions, 1904. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry (1851-1920), Robert Els- 
mere, 1888. 

Wilde, Oscar ( 1850 1900), The Picture of Dorian 
Gray. 1891. 

Kipling. Rudv.ird ( 180,5-1930), The Jungle Book. 
1891, Kim. 1901 

Mniue, Ceorge ( 1852-1933), Esther Waters. 1894; 
.Memoirs of My Dead Life, 1906; lleloise and 
Abehnd, 1921, Celibate l.iees, 1927. 

Wells, llerheit Genige ( I860- ), The Time. 

Machine. 189.5, 'I'onto Bungay, 1909, Mr. Prilling 
Sees It Through. 1916. 

Crane, Stephen (1871-1900), The Red Badge of 
Courage, 1895. The (tpeii Boat, 1898. 

Conrad, |oseph (18.57 1924 ), The Nigger of the 
Narcissus, 1897. Lord Jim, 19(H); Nostromo, 
1904, The Arriixr of Gold, 1919. 

Norris, Frank (1870-1902), The Octopus, 1901; 
The Pit, 1903. 

London, Jack (1876-1916), The Sea Wolf, 1904. 

Calsworthy, John (1807-1933). The Man of 
Property, 1900, l iaternity, 1909; In Chancery, 
1920; To Let, 1921. 

Sinclair, Upton (1878- ), The Jungle, 1900. 

Bennett, Arnold ( 1867-1931), The Old Wines* 
Tale, 1908; Clayliaiigcr, 1910; Riccyman Steps, 
1923. 

Forster, Edward Morgan (1879- ), A Room 

with a View, 1908; Howard’s End, 1910; A Pas¬ 
sage in India, 1924. 

Beerholun, Max (1872- ), 7-uleika Dobson, 

1911. 

Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945), Jennie Gerhardt, 
1911; An American Tragedy, 1925. 

Wharton, Edith ( 1862-1937),' Ethan Frame, 1911. 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885-1930), Sons and 
Lovers, 1913, The Plumed Serpent, 1926; The 
Man Who Died, 1931. 

Maugham, William Somerset (1874- ), Of Hu¬ 

man Bondage, 1915. 

Joyce, James (1882-1941), A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, 1910; Ulysses, 1922. 

Douglas, Norman (1868- ), S outhWind, 1917. 

Swinnerton, Frank (1884- ), Nocturne, 1917. 

Gather, Wiila (187.5-1947), My Antonia, 1918; 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 1927. 

Lew s, Sinclair ( 1885- ), Main Street, 1920; 

Babbitt, 1922; Arrowsmith, 1925. 

Macaulay, Rose (1889?- ), Potterism, 1920; 

Told by an Idiot, 1923. 
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De la Marc, Walter (1873- ), Memoirs of a 

Midget, 1921. 

Woolf, Mrs. Virginia (1882-1941), Jacob’s Room, 
1922; Mrs. Dallowaij, 1925; To the Lighthouse, 
1927; The Waves, 1931. 

Huxley, Aldous (1894- ), Antic Hay, 1923; 

Point Counter Point, 1928; Brave New World, 
1932; After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, 
1939. 

Clasgow, Ellen (1874-1945), Barren Ground, 
1925. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott (1898-1940), The Great 
G atsby, 1925. 

Hemingway, Ernest (1898- ), The Sun Also 

Rises, 1926; A Farewell to Arms, 1929; For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, 1940. 

Wilder, Thornton (1897- ), The Bridge of San 

Luis Retj, 1927; The Ides of March, 1948. 

Rolvaag, O. E. (1876-1931), Giants in the Earth, 
1927. 


Hughes, Richard (1900- ), The Innocent Voy¬ 

age, 1929. 

Faulkner, William (1897- ), The Sound and 

the Fury, 1929. 

Wolfe, Thomas (1900-1938), Look Homeward, 
Angel, 1929. 

Dos Passos, John (1890- ),U.S. A. (The 42 nd 

Parallel, 1930; Nineteen-Ntneteen, 1931; The 
Big Money, 1936). 

Buck, Pearl (1892- ), The Good Earth, 1931. 

Waugh, Evelyn (1903- ), A Handful of Dust, 

1934. 

Steinbeck, John (1902- ), The Grapes of 

Wrath, 1939. 

Porter, Katherine Anne (1894- ), Pale Horse, 

Pale Rider, 1939. 

Warren, Robert Penn (1905- ), All the King’s 

Men, 1947. 


2. THE SHORT STORY 


Only by wide and discriminating reading of 
short stories can one attain a full understanding of 
the type. Stories by writers represented in this 
volume are available in separate editions, fre¬ 
quently inexpensive ones. Among British writers 
of the short story the following deserve mention 
in addition to those represented; Sir James M. 
Barrie, Thomas Burke, C. K. Chesterton, H. G. 
Wells, A. E. Coppard, Lord Dunsany, John Gals¬ 
worthy, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, James 
Stephens, Walter de la Mare, Somerset Maugham, 
"Saki" (H. H. Munro), Elizabeth Bibesco, T. O. 
Beachcroft, Stacy Aumonier, Elizabeth Bowen, 
W. W. Jacobs, P. G. Wodehouse, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Liam O’Flaherty, and Aldous Huxley. 

Leading American short story writers of the past 
and present whose short fiction is not represented 
in this volume include Bret Harte, Herman Mel¬ 
ville, Stephen Crane, Mark Twain, Jack London, 


O. Henry (William Sydney Porter), Ceorge W. 
Cable, Ambrose Bierce, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Irvin S. Cobb, Thomas Beer, Con¬ 
rad Aiken, Ring Lardner, Dorothy Parker, Sally 
Benson, Theodore Dreiser, Kay Boyle, William 
Saroyan, Walter D. Edmonds, William March, 
Thomas Wolfe, Richard Wright, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Robert Penn Warren, Irwin Shaw, Eudora 
Welty, Mark Schorer, and Tess Slcsinger. 

The following books will also supply further 
examples of the type, or expert criticism, or both; 

Pattee, F. L., The Development of the American 
Short Story, 1923. 

Newman, Frances, The Short Story’s Mutations, 
1925. 

Canby, H. S,, and Bailey, Robeson, The Book of 
the Short Story, 1948. 
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This table is a convenient means of locating an author in chronological 
relation to other writers, both British and American. (Anonymous selec¬ 
tions arc also listed chronologically.) In this list, the author's name comes 
first and is followed l>tj the date of his birth. Next is given the type (or 


types) by which the writer is represented 

in this anthology The Roman 


numeral 1 before a ptige number refers to Volume 1 , the numeral II to 


Volume 11 . 


- 



ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 


Beowulf . 

. 8th Century 

Narrative Poetry .... 

I, 11 

The Battle of Maldon 

10 th Century 

Narrative Poetiy .... 

I, 24 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 


Sir Gawain and the Green 




Knight . 

14 th Century 

Narrative Poetry .... 

I, 28 

Ceoffrey Chaucer 

The Second Shepherds’ 

. . 1340?-1400 . . 

Narrative Poetry .... 

I, 49 

Play . 

14 th— 15 th Century 

Drama . 

1 , 407 

Popular Ballads 

13 th— 16 th Century 

Narrative Poetry .... 

I, 65 

MODERN PERIOD (BRITISH AND AMERICAN) 


Broadside Ballads. 

16 th Century 

Narrative Poetry .... 

I, 76 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 

. . 1503-1542 . . 

Lyric Poetry. 

I, 195 

Henry Howard, Earl of Si 

irrey . 1517-1547 . . 

Lyric Poetry. 

I, 196 

Edmund Spenser 

. . 1552-1599 . . 

Narrative Poetry .... 

I, 78 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

. . 1552-1618 . . 

Lyric Poetry. 

I, 198 

Sir Philip Sidney . 

. . 1554-1586 . . 

Lyric Poetry. 

I, 197 

Francis Bacon 

. . 1561-1626 . . 

Essay. 

II, 9 

Michael Drayton^ 

. . 1563-1631 . . 

Lyric Poetry. 

I, 200 

Christopher Marlowe 

. . 1564-1593 . . 

Lyric Poetry. 

I, 198 

William Shakespeare 

. . 1564-1616 . . 

Lyric Poetry, Drama . I, 201 ; 

I, 419 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Songs from Plays, 
Anonymous Lyrics, 
Lyrics from 


Songbooks . 16th, Early 17th Century 

, 

Lyric Poetry 


. I, 205 

Thomas Campion 

. 1567-1620 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 209 

John Donne. 

. 1572-1631 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 210 

Ben Jonson . 

. 1572-1637 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 212 

Robert Burton .... 

. 1577-1640 . 


Essay. 


. 11, 14 

Robert Herrick .... 

. 1591-1674 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 215 

George Herbert -. ... 

. 1593-1633 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 218 

Thomas Carew .... 

. 1595?-1639? . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 220 

John Earle. 

. 1601?-1665 . 


Essay. 


. II, 16 

Sir Thomas Browne . 

. 1605-1682 . 


Essay. 


. II, 18 

Edmund Waller .... 

. 1606-1687 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 221 

John Milton. 

. 1608-1674 . 


Narrative, Lyric Poetry . 
Essay. 


, 87; I, 222 
. II, 21 

Sir John Suckling 

. 1609-1642 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 228 

Richard Crashaw .... 

. 1612?-1649 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 229 

Richard Lovelace 

. 1618-1657 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 232 

Abraham Cowley 

. 1618-1667 . 


Essay. 


. II, 24 

Andrew Marvell .... 

. 1621-1678 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 233 

Henry Vaughan .... 

. 1621-1695 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 236 

John Dryden. 

. 1631-1700 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 238 

John Locke. 

. 1632-1704 . 


Essay. 


. II, 26 

Samuel Pepys .... 

. 1633-1703 . 


Autobiography . 


. II, 291 

Jonathan Swift .... 
Joseph Addison .... 

. 1667-1745 . 

. 1672-17191 


Essay. 


. II, 31 

Richard Steele .... 

. 1672-1729/ • 


Essay. 


. II, 38 

Alexander Pope .... 

. 1688-1744 . 


Narrative, Lyric Poetry . 

1 

101; I, 242 

James Thomson .... 

. 1700-1748 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 246 

Benjamin Franklin 

. 1706-1790 . 


Autobiography . 


. II, 303 

Samuel Johnson .... 

. 1709-1784 . 


Essay. 


. II, 45 

Thomas Gray .... 

. 1716-1771 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 250 

William Collins .... 

. 1721-1759 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 254 

Oliver Goldsmith 

. 1728-1774 . 


Lyric Poetry 

Essay. 


. I, 255 
. II, 52 

James Boswell .... 

. 1740-1795 . 


Biography .... 


. II, 295 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan . 

. 1751-1816 . 


Drama. 


. I, 459 

William Blake .... 

. 1757-1827 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 261 

Robert Burns. 

. 1759-1796 . 


Narrative, Lyric Poetry 

I 

105; I, 263 

William Wordsworth 

. 1770-1850 . 


Narrative, Lyric Poetry 

I 

108; I, 269 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

. 1772-1834 . 


Narrative Poetry 


. I, 114 

Charles Lamb .... 

. 1775-1834 . 


Essay. 


. II, 56 

William Hazlitt .... 

. 1778-1830 . 


Essay. 


. II, 65 

Washington Irving . 

. 1783-1859 . 


Essay. 


. II, 75 

Thomas De Quincey 

. 1785-1859 . 


Essay. 


. II, 78 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 

. 1788-1824 . 


Narrative, Lyric Poetry 

I, 

123; I, 275 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

. 1792-1822 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 276 

William Cullen Bryant 

. 1794-1878 . 


Lyric Poetry 


. I, 285 

John Keats. 

. 1795-1821 . 


Narrative, Lyric Poet™ 
Essay. 

I, 

138; I, 282 

Thomas Carlyle .... 

. 1795-1881 . 



,. II, 108 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 

. 1800-1859 . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


John Henry Newman 
Ralph Waldo Emerson . 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
John Stuart Mill .... 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Edgar Allan Poe .... 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Oliver Wendell Holmes . 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
Robert Browning .... 
Henry David Thorcau 
Walt Whitman .... 
Matthew Arnold .... 

Thomas Henry Huxley . 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti . 
Emily Dickinson .... 
William Morris .... 
Mark Twain (S. L. Clemens) 
William Dean Howells . 
Thomas Hardy 

William Henry Hudson . 
Sidney Lanier .... 
William James .... 

Henry James. 

Robert Louis Stevenson . 

Oscar Wilde. 

Joseph Conrad .... 
A. E. Housman .... 

John Dewey. 

James M. Barrie .... 
Arthur Christopher Benson 
Gamaliel Bradford 
George Santayana 
Rudyard Kipling .... 

William Butler Yeats . 

Lincoln Steffens . 

John Galsworthy . 

Edward Verrall Lucas . 
Edwin Arlington Robinson . 
Stephen Butler Leacock . 
Edgar Lee Masters . 

John Millington Synge 
Samuel Hopkins Adams . 

Max Beerbohm .... 
Bertrand •Russell . 

Amy Lowell. 


1801-1890 . Essay.11, 122 

1803- 1882 . Lyric Poetry. 1 _ 290 

Essay.11, 88 

1804- 1864 . Fiction.]), 483 

1806- 1873 . Essay.J|, 131 

1807- 1882 Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 145; 1, 292 

1807-1892 . Narrative, Lyric l’octrv I, 148; 1, 295 

1809-1849 . . Lyric Poctiy.1. 287 

Fiction .... II, 430 

1809-1892 . Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 150; 1, 297 

1809-1894 . . Essay.11, 128 

1811- 1863 . . Essay.II, 137 

1812- 1889 . . Narrative, Lyric Poetry 1, 158; 1, 304 

1817-1862 . . Essay.11, 112 

1819-1892 . . Lyric Poetry.1, 308 

1822-1888 . . Lyric Poetrv.1, 327 

Essay.II, 143 

1825-1895 Essay, Autobiography II, 152; 11, 309 

1828-1882 . . Narrative Poetry . . . . I, 108 

1830-1886 . . Lyric Poetiy '.I, 333 

1834- 1896 Narrative Poetry .... I, 174 

1835- 1910 . . Autobiography.II, 339 

1837-1920 . . Essay.II, 162 

1840- 1928 . . Lyric Poetry.I, 337 

Fiction.II, 446 

1841- 1922 Autobiography.II, 314 

1842- 1881 . . Lyric Poetry.1, 334 

1842- 1910 . . Essay.II, 182 

1843- 1916 . . Fiction.II, 532 

1850-1894 Essay, Fiction . II, 164; II, 437 

1856- 1900 . . Dnuna.I, 502 

1857- 1924 . . Fiction.II, 563 

1859-1936 . . Lyric Poetry.1, 339 

1859- Essay.II, 195 

1860- 1937 . . Drama.I, 529 

1862- 1925 . . Essay.II, 186 

1863- 1932 . Biography.II, 330 

1863- . Essay.II, 191 

1865-1936 . . Lyric Poetry.I, 342 

Fiction.II, 457 

1865- 1939 . . Lyric Poetry.I, 340 

1866- 1936 . Autobiography.II, 370 

1867- 1933 . . Essay.II, 197 

1868- 1938 . . Essay.II, 207 

1889-1935 . Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 181; I, 345 

1869- 1944 . . Essay.II, 222 

1869- LyTic Poetry.I, 348 

1871-1909 . . Drama.I, 539 

1871- . Biography.II, 407 

1872- . . Essay.II, 214 

1872- . . Essay.II, 233 

1874-1925 . . Lyric Poetry.I, 349 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

. 1874-1936 . 

Essay 

.... II, 210 

Charles Austin Beard 

. 1874-1948 . 

Essay 

... II, 248 

Robert Frost. 

. 1875- 

. Narrative, Lyric 

Poetry I, 186; I, 352 

Willa Cather. 

. 1875-1947 . 

Fiction 

.... II, 579 

Sherwood Anderson . 

. 1876-1941 . 

Fiction 

.... II, 472 

Harry Emerson Fosdick . 

. 1878- 

Essay 

.... II, 238 

John Masefield .... 

. 1878- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 357 

Carl Sandburg .... 

. 1878- 

Lyric Poetry 

• • . . I, 354 

Vachel Lindsay .... 

. 1879-1931 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 359 

Edward Morgan Forster . 

. 1879- 

Fiction . 

. . . . II, 490 

Wallace Stevens .... 

. 1879- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 361 

Henry Louis Mencken . 

. 1880- 

Essay 

.... II, 242 

Giles Lytton Straehey 

. 1880-1932 . 

Biography 

.... II, 317 

Witter Bynncr .... 

. 1881- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 362 

Virginia Stephen Woolf . 

. 1882-1941 . 

. Biography 

.... II, 345 

Sara Teasdale .... 

. 1884-1933 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 364 

Elinor Wylie. 

. 1885-1928 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 365 

Sinclair Lewis .... 

. 1885- 

. Fiction . 

.... II, 464 

Carl Van Doren .... 

. 1885- 

Biography . 

.... II, 380 

Siegfried Sassoon 

. 1886- 

Lyric Poetry 

.... I, 367 

Wilbur Daniel Steele 

. 1886- 

. Fiction . 

.... II, 476 

Rupert Brooke .... 

. 1887-1915 . 

Lyric Poetry 

• ■ . . I, 368 

Robinson Jeffers .... 

. 1887- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 370 

Maxwell Anderson 

. 1888- 

Drama . 

. ... I, 567 

T. S. Eliot. 

. 1888- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 372 

Eugene O’Neill .... 

. 1888- 

Drama . 

. . . . I, 545 

John Crowe Hansom . 

. 1888- 

. Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 189; I, 376 

Philip Guedalla .... 

. 1889-1944 . 

Biography . 

... II, 350 

Christopher Morley . 

. 1890- 

. Essay 

.... II, 256 

William Bolitho .... 

. 1890-1930 . 

Biography 

.... II, 356 

Gerald White Johnson 

. 1890- 

Biography . 

.... II, 395 

Katherine Mansfield . 

. 1890-1923 . 

. Fiction 

.... II, 486 

Edna St. Vincent Millay . 

. 1892- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 378 

Elmer Rice. 

. 1892- 

Drama . 

. . . . I, 604 

Wilfred Owen .... 

. 1893-1918 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 378 

Justin Brooks Atkinson . 

. 1894- 

Biography . 

.... II, 389 

E. E. Cummings .... 

. 1894- 

Lyric Poetry 

• . . . I, 380 

Paul Green. 

. 1894- 

Fiction . 

.... II, 506 

Aldous Huxley .... 

. 1894- 

Essay 

.... II, 258 

John Boynton Priestley . 

. 1894- 

Essay 

.... II, 277 

James Grover Thurber . 

. 1894- 

Autobiography, Fiction II, 377; II, 529 

John Dos Passos .... 

. 1896- 

Biography . 

.... II, 374 

Irwin Edman. 

. 1896- 

Essay 

.... II, 272 

William Faulkner 

. 1897- 

. Fiction . 

.... II, 498 

Stephen Vincent Ben6t . 

. 1898-1943 . 

. Narrative Poetry 

. . . . I, 190 



Fiction . 

.... II, 514 

Ernest Hemingway . 

. 1898- 

. Fiction . 

.... II, 503 

Allen Tate. 

. 1899- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 381 

Elwyn Brooks White . 

. 1899- 

. Essay 

. . . . II, 280 

Paul McClelland Angle . 

. 1900- 

Biography . 

.... II, 414 

John Steinbeck .... 

. 1902- 

Fiction 

.II, 522 

Robert Penn Warren . 

. 1905- 

Lyric Poetry 

. . . . I, 383 
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Louis MacNeice . 
Stephen Spender . 
Karl Shapiro . 


1907 - 
1909 - 
1913 - 


Lyric Poetry 
Lyric Poetry 
Lyric Poetiy 


. . I. 385 

. . I, 387 

. . I, 388 
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